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HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep.  Hope  introduced  farm  program  bill.  Committee  was  authorized  to 
report  it  during  House  recess. A  Senate  committee  yoted  to  continue  ri  l  price  sup 
ports  and  took  other  actions  orNferm  program  billL.  Senate  passed  bill  to  continue 

trade  agreements  program  1  year .  Rejected  iiund-  -  -  .+ 

farm  imports.  Sen.  Bowring  spoke  favoring  flexible  price  supports.  Senate  coiomi 
tee  voted  to  report  bill  to  regulate Spesticfdec  chemicals.  Sen.  Douglas  defended 

Appropriations.  Both  Houses  received 
sed  measure  continuing  farm  housing  pro- 
or\zed  to  report  foreign  aiu  bill  during 
bill,  and  it  was  cleared  by  Rules  . 
dll. 


HRECA  regarding  amendment  to  increase 
buildings  lease^purchase  bill.  House 
gram  1  month.  House  committee  was  au 
House  recess.  Committee  voted  to  re 
Committee.  Rep.  Chiperfield  introd 


Pi 


>rt  tl 


ced. 


SERI 


FAR7'  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states*.  "Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
...continued  its  executive  consideration  of  3.  305 2,...  following  which  it 
announced  the  following  actions*.  (1)  By  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  agreed  to  extend 
mandatory  90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  for  the  basic  crops  for  1  more 
year:  (2)  Agreed  to  retain  mandatory  price  supports  \or  tung  nuts  and  honey 
between  60  and  90  percent  of  parity;  and  (3)  Agreed  to  introduce  a  separate  i 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  agricultural 
conservation  paypients  on  a  national  basis.  The  committed^  defeated,  j  &  vo-^e  o 
9  nays  to  6  yeas,  a  motion  to  extend  mandatory  90  percent  of^ parity  price 
supports  for  the  basic  crops  for  2  years."  (pp°  D731~2*) 


TRADE  AGREED  NTS.  Passed,  71  to  3,  vdth  amendment  H.  R.  9474,  ^continue  for  1 
year  (until  June  12,  1955)'  the  President’s  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  (pp.  8345-78,  8381-416).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  John 
son,  Qblo.  (for  Sen,  Symington)  to  prohibit  action  under  this  authority 
would.  decrease  the  duty  on  any  article  by  an  amount  that  would  rea  PP 

meet  national  defense  needs  (pp.  8415-6).  Rejected  the  following  amendments. 
By  Sen.  t'undt.  providing  that  if  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  imports 
any  commodity  will  materially  hamper  the  pripe^support  Program,  the 
dent  shall  impose  up  to  50$  fees  on  such  articles;  by  a  3  .  vo  e 


resi- 


►08-13 )  • 

Bep.  Malone,  to  establish  a  Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Materia] 
Authority  (pp.  8413-15)® 

debate  on  the  bill,  Sen.  Malone  stated  that  farmers  have  what  amounts  to 
a  protective  tariff  through  price  supports  (pp.  8376-7)0 


Durii 


commenda- 


3.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Bowring  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Administration’s 

tions  for  flexible  price  supports  (pp.  8378-80). 

4.  REA  APPROPRIATIONS .  Sen.  Douglas  explained  the  development  of  h  amendment  to 

increase  the  R£A  item  in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  by  35  million  and 
defended  the  activities  of  NRECA  in  this  regard  (pp,,  8417-19)j 

5.  PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (bu 

did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  7125,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  residues  of  pesticide  chemicals  in  or  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities  (p.  D732 ) . 


6.  BUILDINGS;  Both  Houses  received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R„  6342,  to  authori 

GSA  to  acquire  real  property  and  to  provide  for  construction  of  public  buildir^f 
thereon  ty  executing  purchase  contracts  (pp.  8419-21,  8427-9). 

\  / 

7.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3378,  to  revise  the 

Virgin  Islands  organic  act,  with  a  provision  regarding  importation  of  diseased 
animals  (pp.  8335-40).  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

\  / 

8.  NOMINATION  of  Lewis  G»  Castle,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Development  Corporation,  was  received  (pp.  8335,  8426), 

9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  was  made  the  unfinished 
business..  Sen.  Knowland  indicated  that  the  Indian  extension  work  bill  would  be 


considered  today,  the  calendar  of  bills  wcfuld  be  read  Sat.,  and  debate  on  the 
tax  bill  would  begin  Mon.  (pp.  8416-7). 


HOUSE 


10.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee  cc  ered  further  the  diverte 

acres  question  in  connection  with  the  farm  prog2  ill.  The  Committee  was 

authorized  to  report  the  bill,  H.  R„  9680,  durir  e  House  recess  (until 

midnight  June  26) .  It  is  expected  that  the  bil]  i  be  reported  today,  (pp, 

8435,  D733.) 


c. 


11.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  act¬ 
ually  report)  H.  R.  9678,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195k •  The  Committee 
was  given  permission  to  have  until  midnight  tonight,  June  25,  to  file  its 
report  and  the  Rules  Committee  granted  a  rule  providing  for  general  debate 
on,  and  waiving  points  of  order  against,  this  bill.  (pp.  D734-5,) 


12.  DEFENSE 
H.  R. 


ap; 


8* 


.OPRIATION  BILL,  1 955.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill 
3  (pp.  8430-1).  The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  report. 


13.  HOUSING  LOANS .  Passed1  without  amendment  S.  J,  Res.  167,  to  c ontinue\yarious 
housing  laws  for  July  1954  pending  enactment  of  the  regular  housing  bill 
(p/  8435).  This  measure  authorizes  38,500,000  additional  for  loans  unc. 
the  farm  housing  program  administered  by  this  Department,  plus  additionc 
/amounts  for  contribution  under  the  program.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  t< 
the  President. 


V_W 


[CE,  Rep.  Thompson,  La.,  discussed  problems  in  the  production  and  disposal 
rice  through  markets  especially  with  regard  to  the  rice-trade  difficulties 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Cuba  (pp.  8UL3-5)* 

15.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  r eporCed  (but 

did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  8h98,  to  authorize  construction  of  a,  dam  across 
the  Colorado  River,  to  reestablish  for  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  List.,  Calif., 
a  means  of  diversion  of  its  irrigation  water  supply  from  the  Colo.  River;  and 
S.  J.  Res.  165,  providing  for  construction  of  Glendo  unit,  Wyo.|  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  (p.  D73 ii). 

16.  MINERALS;  PUBLIC  LARDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  re¬ 

ported  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  8896,  to  amend  the  mineral  leasing 
laws  to  provide  for  multiple  mineral  development  of  the  same  tracts  of  the 
public  lands  (p.  Dfoh) 

17.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  28  (p.  814i6), 


18.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM:  Rep.  Halleck  announced  that  the  foreign-aid  bill  will  be 

ready  for  consideration  on, Mon.  and  that  for  Tues.  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  "we  shall  continue  and  conclude  the  MSA  Authorization  Act.  Then  we 
hope  to  take  up  next  the  Agricultural  Act  of  l95>ii*.*M  Rep*  Rayburn  asked  if 
it  was  not  the  purpose  "to  allow  nothing  to.come  between  the  MSA  bill  and  the 
agriculture  bill,"  and  Rep.  Halleck  agree^/that  was  the  purpose  except  for 
conference  reports,  (p.  8U3U • ) 

   g  ILLS 

19.  FOREIGN  AID.  H.  R.  9678,  by  Rep.  Chiperfield,  to  promote  the  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S.  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations;  to 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (p.  81*ii7)* 


20.  WATER  COMPACT.  H.  R.  9679,  byjtfep.  Brooks,  Tex.,  granting  the  consent  of  Cong¬ 
ress  to  a  compact  entered  into  by  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  relat¬ 

ing  to  the  waters:  of  the  Satane  River;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  (p.  8U;7). 

21.  FARM  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  96§0,  by  Rep.  Hope,  to  provide  for  continued  price  support 

for  agricultural  products;  to  augment  the  marketing  and  disposal  of  such  pro¬ 
ducts;  to  provide  f  o/  greater  stability  in  the  products  of  agriculture;  to 
Agriculture  Committee  (p.  81|1±7). 

22.  EDUCATION.  H.  Ry/9686,  by  Rep.  Holt,  to  amend  P.  L.  8l5,  8lst  Congress,  in 

order  to  extend  for  an  additional  year  the  program  of  assistance  for  school 
construction  in  federally  affected  ares;  to  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
(p.  8LL7). 


23.  ST.  LAW] 
of  t* 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

;NCE  SEAWAY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (p,  AL631). 


Oakman  commending  approval 


FOREIGN  T RaDE .  Sen.  Fulbright  inserted  a  Daily  Courier-Democrat  editorial . dis- 
issing  the  1-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  claiming  this 
is  a  "warmed-over  Democrat  law  that  has  served  its  purpose  and  needs  expanding" 
(p.  Ai|632). 


25 


X 


-ii- 


^PLUS  COMMODITIES.  Rep.  Gavin  inserted  an  Oil  City  Derrick  editorial, 
"Taxpayers  Pick  Up  the  Check",  criticizing  S,  2U75*  the  surplus  disposal  bJ 
(p.  Ah£32). 

Holland  inserted  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial,  "Surpluses 
Plus  Surplus es",  criticizing  rigid  price  supports  (p.  Ah6k7) 

26.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Williams  inserted  a  Wilmington  Morning  News  editorial 
commending  theSjrecently  announced  wheat  production  controls  and/uhe  cross¬ 
compliance  requirement  for  1955  crops  (pp0  Al|61i7"8) . 


27c  RECLAMATION*  Rep.  Rees  inserted  a  statement  of  opposition  by  the  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Toronto  Reservoir  on  the  Verdigris  River,  Kans, 
(p.  AU.637 )  -  \  / 

28.  COFFEE.  Rep.  Sullivan  inserted  her  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  calling 
his  attention  "to  facts  as  they  have  been  coming. to  the  surface  with  regard 
to  the  a rtif ically  rigged  ’scarcity*  of  coffeeU  (p.  Ali638). 


29.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen,  Case  inserted  a  letter  he  received  from  the  Department 
in  response  to  a  constituent's  inquiry  relative  to  a  possible  difference  in 
figures  released  by  the  Department  am  .the  f  inancial  information  in  the  REA 
annual  report  for  1953  (p.  Alt6U7). 

Rep.  Price  inserted  a  Nat'l  Rur&l  Electric  Cooperative  Ass'n  resolution 
«  urging  Congress  not  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which 
prohibit  private  patents  on  atomic-power  developments  (p.  Ah61|8). 


.ze 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  RELEASED 


GPO 


30.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION/  H.  R.  6537,  6539,  705U,X§857,  and  8585,  to  provide 

unemployment  insurance, for  Federal  civilian  employees,  and  to  liberalize  un¬ 
employment  compensation  to  persons  unemployed  because  of  Federal  trade  or 
tariff  policy.  H.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

y 

31.  LABOR-HEN  APPROPRIATIONS,  1955.  S.  Appropriations  Committee^ 


-0- 


COMMITTEE  HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  JUNE  25:  Farm  program  bill,  H.  Agriculture 
(exec).  Aztec  forest  lands,  S.  Interior  (Crafts  and  Mason,  FS,  to  continue  testi¬ 
mony).  Surplus  commodities  disposal,  conferees  (exec).  Trip-leasing  bill. 
Commerce.  Vehicle  pools,  discontinue  reports,  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  S, 
Government  Operations  (exec).  Pay  raise  and  retirement  bills,  H.  Ebst  Office  and 
Civ^.1  Service  (exec). 
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83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  9678 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  24, 1954 

Mr.  Chiperfield  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 


To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1954”. 

5  TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

6  Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

7  Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of 

8  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

9  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
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United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly 
nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
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self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance 
may  he  furnished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  and  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any 
service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not 
to  exceed  $1,430,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  thi>? 
chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (except  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning) ,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
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chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection ;  all  of  which  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base, 
which  outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
outside  the  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  pro- 
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curement  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account 
transportation  costs  for  delivery  overseas ;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure  —  (a)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  na¬ 
tions,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section, 
or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$780,000,000,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such 
purpose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other  than  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  he  may 
use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section  103 
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or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  section  for 
rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  Weapons  of  Advanced 
Design. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expedit¬ 
ing  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  prior  appropria¬ 
tion  made  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  until  expended  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  b}^  this  section. 

Sec.  106.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military 
Assistance. —  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  nation  whose  increased  ability  to 
defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  determined  to  be  im- 
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portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  which  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and 
materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self- 
defense  of  the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply  to  particular  areas : 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
programed  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for  nations 
signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  be 
delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing  col¬ 
lective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  Militaty  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the 
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Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  arragements  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Ear  East 
and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
121  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or¬ 
ganization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop¬ 
eration  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect 
their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other 
American  Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 
which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  545)  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations 
or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  su'b- 
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section  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 
made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 
to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  speci¬ 
fied  for  that  area: 

(1)  In  the  European  area  (excluding  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key),  $617,500,000. 

(2)  In  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia, 
$181,200,000. 

( 3 )  In  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available  on  June  30, 
1954,  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified 
in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Funds  heretofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  made 
available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  104  (pertain¬ 
ing  to  infrastructure)  or  section  105  (pertaining  to  the 
H.  R.  9678—2 
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development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design)  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  total  fixed  for  each  such  area.  Funds  here¬ 
tofore  appropriated  for  military  assistance  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  such  use  under 
section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
or  under  section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assis¬ 
tance  Act,  shall  be  included  in  the  total  for  the  area  for 
the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and  not  in 
the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Sec.  107.  Sale  of  Militaey  Equipment,  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  Services. —  (a)  The  President  may,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into 
contracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation 
or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to 
any  nation  which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States 
in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President 
shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 
will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  inter¬ 
nal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
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part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state. 

(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  of  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within 
a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  he  less  than  the 
value  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  545:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  he  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered 
into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or 
international  organization  shall  (A)  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will 
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assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 
addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  106,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  Law. —  (a)  The  President  may 
perform  any  of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34,  United  States 
Code,  section  546  (e)  ;  and  (2)  such  provisions  as  he  may 
specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to 
Japan. — In  addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance 
for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
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1  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Govem- 

2  ment  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and 

3  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 

4  States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan 

5  to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Depart- 

6  ment  of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July 

7  1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the 

8  military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 

9  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 

10  chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 

11  States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made 

12  pursuant  to  this  section. 

13  Chaptek  2— Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 

14  Pacific,  and  Direct  Forces  Support 

15  Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 

16  Pacific. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

17  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available 

18  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 

19  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  expenses 

20  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated 

21  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of 

22  France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for  other  ex- 

23  penditures  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 

24  Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In 

25  addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
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appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  Prance  located 
in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  Eorces  Support. — There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify, 
not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to 
the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  he  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  provi- 
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sion  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title.  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 
Sec.  131.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort. 
In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any 
commodity  or  service  (including  processing,  storing,  trans¬ 
porting,  marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any  technical 
information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $45,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece 
and  Turkey)  ; 

(2)  $81,850,000  for  the  Near  East  (including 
Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

(3)  $96,430,000  for  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific. 
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In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Kobean  Pbogeam. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,  for  defense 
support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea,”  title  III,  Department  of  Defense 
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Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  title  to  not 
more  than  eight  CI-M-AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels 
is  authorized  to  make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined 
under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736)  :  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall 
be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

( c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $11,300,000  for  making 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other  agency  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (1)  assistance  may  he  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  306  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  133.  Teems  of  Assistance.— Assistance  under 
this  chapter  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such 
terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment 
as  may  be  determined  to  he  best  suited  to  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Cttaptee  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assist¬ 
ance. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to 
any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have 
found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  No 
such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142, 
and  such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which 
it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world ; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(?)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or 
other  assistance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  United  States  or  to  and  among 
other  nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by  United  States  representatives  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  title,  including  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the  United 
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States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require; 
and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  1  of  title  I  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to 
such  proceeds; 

(ii)  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  deposited  in  the  Special  Account;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ac¬ 
count  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  he  avail¬ 
able. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
Special  Account  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation  under  this  title  shall  he  disposed  of 
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in  such  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by  Act  or  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Authoeization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $130,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area ; 

(2)  $85,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area;  and 

(3)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  in  the  other  American 
Republics  and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  except  that  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  furnished  on  terms 
of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505. 

(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
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tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  sections  206  and  302 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency 
economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  •(  1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  and  ( 3 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Administration— Except  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  that  section  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sections  301,  302,  and  307. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  achieve  economic 
progress  by  authorizing  measures  designed  to  increase  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  How  of  investment  capital. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  through  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro- 
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ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engineering, 
medical,  educational,  agricultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral, 
and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar  proj¬ 
ects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  term  ‘Technical  cooperation  programs” 
does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Eacilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450) , 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  302.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance.— Assistance 
shall  be  made  available  under  section  301  of  this  Act  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning 
such  program  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity ; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  that  nation ; 
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(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results 
of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific, 
and  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds— Funds 
made  available  under  section  303  may  be  expended  to 
furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  or  commodi¬ 
ties  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Sec.  305.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
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by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  tlieir  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  303,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance ; 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Sec.  306.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform 
contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement 
which  entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any 
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future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

Sec.  307.  International  Development  Advisory 
Board. — There  shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  “Board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to 
administer  this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  414  (b) . 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  he  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  he  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  United  States  Government 
agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 
chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in 
necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

Sec.  308.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Special  Fund. — Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be 
expended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
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occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any 
other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to 
form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  sup¬ 
porting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  sceurity  of  the  United  States.  Certification 
by  the  President  of  amounts  expended  under  this  section 
up  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds  — (a)  Of  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not  less  than  $500,- 
000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

(b)  The  authority  for  this  section  shall  not  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  authorization  provided  for  title  I  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control 
Areas. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  com- 
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modifies,  sendees,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 
currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and 
currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  ac¬ 
count,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945, 
and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under 
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authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 
the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  an}' 
provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 
objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Mice  ants  and  Refu¬ 
gees. —  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $11,700,000  for  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
in  this  section. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not 
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more  than  $800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to 
facilitate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  Republics 
of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Island 
Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000 
for  contributions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000, 
to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  when¬ 
ever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more 
effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
settlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  he  may 
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expend  any  part  of  such  unexpended  balance  through  any 
other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion. —  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  IT.  S.  C.  801) . 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  529  of  this  Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four 
years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922) . 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges  — (a)  In  order 
to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con- 
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tributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  nations  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  such  nations  on  shipments  by  United  States 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such 
shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of  local 
currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost 
of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section ;  and,  in  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  'by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
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agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611) .  In  addition,  in  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses.— (a)  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $35,- 

900,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 

• 

to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter 
1  of  title  I,  including  expenses  for  compensation,  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
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for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  Materials. — In  order  to  reduce 
the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds 
heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  available 
until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum 
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extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsist¬ 
ence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in 
accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related  academic 
and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  414.  Encouragement  of  Eree  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation. —  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow  of  international  trade, 
to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  discourage 
monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of 
their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  other 
free  nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
private  participation  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and 
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exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President— 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary 
arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any 
person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program: 
Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the 

President  as  furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 

Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned ; 
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(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  rea¬ 
son  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of 
the  government  of  a  foreign  nation  or  by  reason 
of  war,  revolution  or  insurrection; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 

pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith;  ;v 
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(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  pipject  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph 
(B) ,  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000:  Provided , 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remain¬ 
ing  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed 
in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available 
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for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty ; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  and  shall  he  administered  under 
broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  created  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
H.  R.  9678 - 6 
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(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1)  a 
loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4) 
the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  415.  Emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R  — Funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  he  used  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  permanent  residence  there :  Provided ,  That  such  resi¬ 
dent  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  416.  Munitions  Control. —  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles 
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which  shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section 
and,  in  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a  registration  or  license  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead¬ 
ing,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  417.  Assistance  to  International  Organi¬ 
zation. — Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes 
declared  in  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order  to  furnish 
assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 
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Sec.  418.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of 
Travel. — The  President,  through  such  officer  or  commis¬ 
sion  as  he  may  designate,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage, 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative 
expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 
Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. — Whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  transferred  under 
this  section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area  limits 
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imposed  by  section  106  (c) .  Not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  any  assistance  furnished  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  201  (a)  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  he  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  —  (a)  Notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

( 1 )  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations ; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  includ¬ 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received 
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in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries ; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States 
stockpiles;  and 

( 7 )  for  financing  international  educational  exchange 

activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32 
(b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 

amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b)  ) . 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  -in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their  local  cur¬ 
rency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  account¬ 
ing  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  (if 
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the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate) ,  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance  — (a)  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

( 3 )  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to 
its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such 
assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President, 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
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available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination 
under  this  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

Sec.  504.  Small  4>ttsiness. —  (a)  Insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  as¬ 
sist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  he  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  he  financed  with 
such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 
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(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance.— (a)  Not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  obligated  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  titles  I  and  II  (excluding  funds  previously 
appropriated  and  continued  available  pursuant  to  such  titles) 
shall  be  obligated  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling 
or  other  purposes) . 

(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  c:edit  on  such 
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terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  111 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information  — 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or 
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discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information 
originated  by  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  author¬ 
ization  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the 
disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or 
information  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident 
for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov- 
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emment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in 
full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery 
shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed 
more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
claim  has  'been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  sections  104,  105,  405,  and  413,  funds 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  sections  416  and  418)  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 
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Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda.— 
None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor 
any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds 
made  available  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodi¬ 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco- 
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nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  510.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equif- 
ment. —  (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may  be  transferred 
under  title  I  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  re¬ 
imbursement,  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  determine 
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in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  con¬ 
serve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation 
or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or 
to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  with  each  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  (other  than  equipment  or 
materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  107)  for  the 
return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2) 
for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or 
materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  511.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives 
to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an 
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emplo}ree  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two 
years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  coimnission, 
payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections 
307  or  530  (a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  512.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  106  (d)  or  section 
501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this  Act  which  will 
result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to 
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an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the 
presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this 
Act,  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in 
such  presentation  for  the  program  or  project  concerned, 
the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  such 
change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any 
determination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except 
with  respect  to  unvouchered  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any 
certification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed 
with  such  committees. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 
Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. — The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such 
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agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate 
authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates  acting  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Peimbltksement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall 
he  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  he  governed  by  the  procedures  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
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established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such 
agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used, 
including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general 
category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be 
procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident 
to  such  procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under 
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any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or, 
if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection, 
and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  such  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  hooks  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
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(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  he  accounted  for  on  standard 
documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds : 
Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  sendees 
procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Cooedination  With  Foeeign  Policy.— 
(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powrers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Seceetaey  of  Defense  — (a)  In  the 
case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

( 1 )  the  determination  of  military  end-item  require¬ 
ments; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a 
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manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
programs ; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel ; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end- 
items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration.— 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director”)  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
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officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer 
such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abkoad. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such 
nations  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and  his  deputy 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.  S.  0.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Pebsonnel. —  (a)  Any 
United  States  Government  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Deserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  in¬ 
cluding,  in  ah  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
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section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  person¬ 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528 
of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien 
clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Peksonnel  to  Fokeign  Gov- 
eenments. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensation 
is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency:  Provided ,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned 
or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make 
available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer  or 
emploj^ee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of 
the  international  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render 
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any  technical,  scientific  or  professional  advice  or  service 
to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 
detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  0.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this 
section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  international  organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organiza- 
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tion  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  emploj^ee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund  or  account  currently  available  for 
such  purposes ; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
to  the  United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act ;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as 
a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  available  for  the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  re¬ 
imbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed, 
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such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 
expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organiza¬ 
tions  Thereof. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  may  be  employed  by  any  United 
States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Govern¬ 
ment  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas)  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710 
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(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already 
employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of 
specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in 
writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such 
report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  mili- 
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tary  intelligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  individual 
is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this 
Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection 
with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain 
Federal  Laws. —  (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  established  pursuant  to  section  307  of  this 
Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  section  530  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bring¬ 
ing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C., 
sections  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services, 
or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection 
with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  pro- 
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hibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service; 
nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold¬ 
ing  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a) ,  or  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or 
employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compen¬ 
sation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  offi¬ 
cers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  hut  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a) ,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under 
this  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions 
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of  law  regulating  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time 
while  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections 
504  and  414  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request 
the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or 
other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 
or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
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required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States 
Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such 
organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
used. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous 

Provisions 

Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1954. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. —  (a)  There  are  hereby 
repealed — 

( 1 )  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 

Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist- 
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ance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  ap¬ 
proved  May  31,  1947,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 ; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950, 
and  the  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended ; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 
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(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 

approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C. 

452)  ; 

(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50 

Stat.  887;  50  U.  S.  C.  165)  ;  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such 
Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Pkovisions.— 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula¬ 
tions,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  com¬ 
pliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  imder  Acts 
named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 
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(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
Act  repealed  by  section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  he  reappointed  or  reemployed  by  reason  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. —  (a)  Title 
X  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES 

“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 
made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of 
guaranties  of  investments :  Provided,  however,  That  the 
amount  of  such  guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.” 
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(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22 
U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960, 
and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June 
30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided  further,  That  the  said 
Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1) ,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  TJ.  S.  C.  841). 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — Eor  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity, 
material,  article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 
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(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean 
any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  ma¬ 
chine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment 
or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of 
such  equipment  or  materials  determined  hy  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or 
materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service, 
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repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  “ Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States” 
shall  include  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Eeserve  components 
thereof. 

(h)  The  term  Uvalue”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross  cost 
of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as 
accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 
materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 
more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 
than  the  equipment  or  materials  furnished ; 
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(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
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units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and 
materials  owned  hy  the  furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency” 
means  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. —  (a)  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  he  affected 
thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801) . 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization. 
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House  of  Representatives 


i amber  Action 

BilKUntroduced:  13  public  bills,  H.  R.  9678-9690;  4 
privatesbills,  H.  R.  9691-9694;  and  4  resolutions,  H.  Con. 
Res.  241^42,  and  H.  Res.  598  and  599,  were  introduced. 

Page  8447 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

S.  3476,  a  privh^e  bill  (H.  Rept.  1918) ; 

H.  R.  2224,  choosing  Chief  of  Medical  Service  Corps 
(Navy)  from  officertmf  rank  of  lieutenant  commander 
or  above  (H.  Rept.  191* 

Hr  f.  Res.  256,  to  perruit  articles  imported  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  aj  the  First 
International  Instrument  Congress  and  Exposition, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  be  admired  without  payment  of 
tariff  (H.  Rept.  1920) ; 

H.  J.  Res.  537,  to  permit  article^simported  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Fourth  International  Trade  Fair,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tariff 
(H.  Rept.  1921) ; 

H.  f.  Res.  545,  to  permit  articles  imported  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade-Sample  Fair,  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  tariff  (H.  Rept.  1922) ;  and 
Conference  report  on  H.  R.  6342,  to  authorize  tl 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  acquire  title  to  real, 
property  and  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  certpr 
public  buildings  thereon  by  executing  purchase  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster1  Gen¬ 
eral  to  lease  quarters  for  post-office  purposes  (H-  Rept. 

I923).  Page  8447 

Defense  Appropriations:  Adopted  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  H.  R.  8873,  Department  of  Defense  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  1955,  and  sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate. 
On  the  10  amendments  in  disagreement  the  House  voted 
to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amendments  Nos.  6  and 
9;  and  to  recede  and  concur  wijdi  amendments  to  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  2,  5,  13,  1$;  19,  22,  28,  and  35. 

Pages  8430-8431 

Private  Bill:  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3476,  a 
private  bill,  thus  cleaning  it  for  the  White  House. 

Page  8432 

Indians:  Cleared  for  the  President  H.  R.  2231,  settle¬ 
ment  contract  with  Sioux  Indians,  South  Dakota,  by 
concurring  .ih  Senate  amendments  thereto.  page  8432 

Private  Bill:  H.  R.  3038,  a  private  bill,  was  cleared  for 
Presidential  action  when  the  House  agreed  to  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto.  Page  8432 

lousing:  Adopted  S.  J.  Res.  167,  to  extend  certain 
cisting  housing  legislation  until  July  i,  1954,  pending 


enactment  of  H.  R.  7839,  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
thus  cleared  the  legislation  for  the  President. 

Federal  Reserve  Banks:  Passed  without  amendment 
H.  R.  9143,  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  which  prohibits  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  from  paying  out  notes  of  another  Federal  Reserve 

bank.  Pages  8436-8442 

Late  Reports:  Granted  permission  for  the  filing  of 
reports  to  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R.  9678,. Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  by  midnight  Friday. 

Committee  on  Rules  to  hie  sundry  reports  by  mid¬ 
night  Friday. 

Committee  on  Apnrbpriations  to  hie  sundry  confer¬ 
ence  reports  by  midffiight  Saturday. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  on  H.  R.  9680,  to  provide 
for  continued  p nee  support  for  agricultural  products*; 
to  augment  the  marketing  and  disposal  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts;  to  provide  for  greater  stability  in  the  products  of 
agriculture,  by  midnight  Saturday.  pages  8432-8435 

Bills  Referred:  Two  Senate-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  page  8446 

Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  2:14  p.  m.  until 
Monday,  June  28,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  House 
will  consider  H.  R.  9678,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
(general  debate  only). 

)mmittee  Meetings 

GENERAL  FARM  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Agriculture :  Held  further  executive  con¬ 
sideration  Vof  H.  R.  9680,  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  Re¬ 
sumed  discussion  of  the  subject,  Diverted  Acres,  and 
met  again  with,  the  following  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture — True  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  RTF.  Farrington,  Director  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Credit  Servicespsand  Horace  B.  Ritchie,  Office  of 
Solicitor.  The  committee  recessed  until  tomorrow 
morning  when  it  expects  to  complete  all  action  on  the 
1954  farm  program  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House. 

NAVY  MEDICAL  CORPS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services'.  Ordered  the  following 
bills  reported  to  the  House — • 

H.  R.  2224,  choosing  Chief  of  Medical  Service  Corps 
(Navy)  from  officers  of  rank  of  lieutenant  commander 
or  above;  and 
S.  3476,  a  private  bill. 

MILITARY  HOUSING 

Committee  on  Armed  Services'.  Resumed  public  gear¬ 
ings  on  H.  R.  9647,  to  authorize  construction  of  housing 
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units  for  military  personnel  and  their  families.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  received  on  the  proposal  today  from  Franklin 
G.  Floete,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties 
and  Installations) ;  Adm.  Joseph  F.  Jelley,  Director  of 
Construction,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Properties  and  Installations) ;  Henry  H.  Pike,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense;  and  Lyle  S.  Garlock,  Deputy  Con¬ 
troller,  Department  of  Defense.  Recessed  on  subject 
until  Monday  morning. 


S.  J.  Res.  165,  without  amendment,  providing  for  copi 
struction  of  Glendo  unit,  Wyoming,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 


JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:, Adopted  a 
resolution  paying  tribute  to  the  committee  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  Delegate  Farrington,  of  Hawaii,  and  express¬ 
ing  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the'  occasion  of  his 


DEFENSE 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Hess  Subcommit 
tee  on  Defense  approved  three  reports  relative  to  certain 
of  its  pending  investigations. 

HOUSING  ACT— SMALL  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Approved  the 
following  measures  in  executiveNsession  today— 

S.  J.  Res.  167,  to  extend  to  July  31  certain  provisions 
of  the  Housing  Act  which  would  expire  on  June  30; 

H.  R.  8735,  authorizing  the  President  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Irving  Berlin  (the  bill  was  amended  to 
contain  the  provisions  of  a  similar  proposal  passed  by 
the  Senate) ;  and 

H.  R.  9144,  to  amend  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  with  regard  to  participation  loans  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  _ \ 


death  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  .Saturday,  June  19. 
ARIZONA  PROPERTY  SALE 

Committee  on  Interior  and  li/sular  Affairs:  Met  with 


officials  of  the  Department/of  the  Interior  to  discuss 
H.  R.  8714,  8755,  and  9521, ‘bills  which  would  authorize 
Federal  sale  and  conveyance  of  certain  transmission 
facilities  and  related  property  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Took  no  action  on  tne  subject. 


AIRLINES 

Committee  on/nter state  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Com- 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Ordered  reported  to 
the  House  H.  R.  9678,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 


liman 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Committee  on  Government  Operations :  The  Ri 
subcommittee  heard  further  executive  testimony  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  study  of  the  Defense  Department’s  pro¬ 
grams  of  research  and  development.  Adjourned  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 


INDIANS— HAWAII— IRRIGATION- 


MINERAL  LEASING 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Ordered  the 
following  bills  reported  to  the  House,  each  with  amend¬ 
ments — 

H.  R.  4118,  to  authorize’' the  preparation  of  rolls  of 
persons  of  Indian  blood  whose  ancestors  were  members 
of  certain  tribes  or  bands  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  rela¬ 
tive  to  fund  distribution; 

H.  R.  7517  and  7518,  to  enable  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  to  authorize  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  a  municipal  corporation,  to  issue  public  im¬ 
provement  ‘ 

H.  R.  8498,  to  authorize  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  Colorado  River,  to  reestablish  for  the  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District,  California,  a  means  of  diversion  of 
its  irrigation  water  supply  from  the  Colorado  River; 

H.  R.  8896,  to  amend  the  mineral  leasing  laws  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  multiple  mineral  development  of  the  same 
r  tracts  of  the  public  lands;  and 


pleted  hearings  on  H.  R.  8898,  to  grant  local  service  air¬ 
lines  permanent  rights  to  continue  providing  air  service 
to  the  small  and  intermediate  communities  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Testimony  in  support  of  the  proposal  was  received 
from  John  H.  Connelly,  president,  Southwest  Airways 
Co:,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Laddie  H.  Hamilton,  presi- 
£nt,  Ozark  Air  Lines,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frank  W.  Hulse, 
president,  Southern  Airways,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  C.  A. 
Myhre,  president,  Frontier  Airlines,  Denver,  Colo.; 
r.  Robert  E.  Peach,  president,  Mohawk  Airlines,  Ithaca, 
— *^\T.  Y.;  and  Harding  L.  Lawrence,  vice  president, 
Pioneer  Air  Lines,  Dallas,  Tex. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES— AERONAUTICS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  Held 
hearings  on  three  bills  which  would  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  'Act  so  as  to  authorize  civil  penalties  (H.  R. 
6817,  6818,  and  7394).  Testimony  in  support  of  H.  R. 
7394  was  received  from  Chan  Gurney,  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  Robert  L.  Griffith,  Chief,  Office 
of  Compliance,  CAB;  while  testimony  in  opposition  to 
the  same  measure  was  received  from  J.  D.  Durand,  Air 
Transport  Association, ’Washington,  D.  C.,  who  also 
stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  H.  R.  6817  and  6818. 
Testimony  on  H.  R.  6817  and  6818  was  received  from 
Robert  P.  Boyle,  General  Counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Department  or  Commerce;  while  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  H.  R.  6818  were 
presented  by  H.  H.  Spang,  Office  of  Director  of  Plans, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staffi,  Operations,  Linked  States  Air 
Force. 


CONCEALMENT  FROM  ARREST— CITIZENSHIP 

Committee  on  the  ]udiciary:  Ordered  the  following 
bills  reported  to  the  House — 

H.  R.  7486,  to  amend  section  1071,  title  18,  U.  S.X^ode, 
relating  to  the  concealing  of  persons  from  arrest, 
to  increase  the  penalties  therein  provided; 
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303,  regarding  naturalization  of  former  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zens  vidio  lost  citizenship  by  voting  in  political  election 
held  in  occupied  Japan;  and 
S.  2369, ‘a  private  immigration  bill. 

WAIT  R BORNE  CARGOES 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries :  Con¬ 
tinued  hearings  on  S.  3233,  to  provide  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  transportation  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
waterborne  cargoes  in  U.  S.-flag  vessels.  Harvey  J. 
Klemmer,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  State  Department,  pointed  out 
the  serious  retaliations  which  might  occur  because  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill,  and  filed  for  the  record  copies  of 
protests  from  nine  nations  in  connection  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill. 

W.  Merrill  Whitman,  secretary,  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  advised  the  committee  that  he  feels  that  the  bill 
would  have  an  uncontemplated  effect  on  the  operation 
of  the  Company’s  ships  and  requested  the  bill  be 
,?  amended  to  exempt  the  Panama  Canal  Company’s 
operation  of  these  three  ships.  Donald  G.  Ward,  direc¬ 
tor  of  transportation,  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  on 
behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  endorsed 
the  principle  contained  in  the  bill  and  urged  enactment. 
Recessed  the  hearing  until  tomorrow  morning. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Resumed 
public  hearings  on  H.  R.  8093,  the  Federal  Employee^ 
Pay  Act  and  amendments  to  the  Classification  Act. 
Representative  Whitten  (Mississippi)  testified  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Whitten  rider,  which  limits  permanent 
promotions  and  appointments  in  Federal  Civil  Service. 
Repeal  of  this  rider  is  proposed  in  the  legislation.  Also 
heard  were  the  following  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission — Philip  Young,  Chairman;  Frederick  J. 
Lawton,  Commissioner;  Ismar  Baruch, technical  adviser 
to  the  Commission;  Miss  Evelyn  Harrison,  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  Programs  and  Standards;  and 
Seymour  Berlin,  Chief,  Program  Planning  Division, 
Bureau  of  Programs  and  Standards.  Recessed  until 
tomorrow  morning.  ^ 

MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Committee  on  Rules :  Granted  an  open  rule  providing 
for  5  hours  of  general  debate  on,  and  waiving  points  of 
order  against,  H.  R.  9678,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  Heard  in  connection  with  the  legislation  were 
Representatives  Chiperfield,  Vorys,  Frances  P.  Bolton, 
and  Smith  of  Wisconsin  (one  of  the  signers  of  the 
minority  report  filed  on  the  measure). 

w— !■■■  rfi  ,  . . . . -  - »  ^ 

VETERANS’  DENTAL  CARE 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs:  Held  a  hearing  which 
is  a  continuation  of  a  previous  hearing  upon  H.  R. 
^653,  pertaining  to  outpatient  dental  care  for  veterans. 
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The  following  witnesses  were  heard:  Adin  M.  Downer, 
assistant  directpr  for  legislation,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  Dr.  J.  E.  Fauber,  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc¬ 
tor,  Veterans’  Administration;  John  R.  Holden,  national 
legislative  director,  AM  VETS;  Guy  IT.  Birdsall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrator  for  Legislation,  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration. 

STATE  FAIRS— UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Approved  for  report¬ 
ing  to  the  House  the  following  joint  resolutions  which 
would  permit  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries 
to  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tariff  for  purposes 
of  exhibition — H.  J.  Res.  256,  First  International  Instru¬ 
ment  Congress  and  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  J. 
Res.  537,  Washington  State  Fourth  International  Trade 
Fair,  Seattle,  Wash/  and  H.  J.  Res.  545,  International 
Trade-Sample  Fair1,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Also  considered  H.  R.  8857,  regarding  unemployment 
compensation,  and  will  resume  on  same  subject  tomor¬ 
row  afternc 

CUSTOMS  SIMPLIFICATION 

Comrffittee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Resumed  hearings  on 
H.  ,R.  9476,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  simpli¬ 
fied  customs  tariff  schedules,  to  improve  procedures  for 
le  tariff  classification  of  unenumerated  articles,  and  to 
repeal  or  amend  obsolete  provisions  of  the  customs  laws, 
spday’s  witnesses  were  Harry  S.  Radcliffe,  executive 
vice  president,  National  Council  of  American  Importers, 
Inc., 'Hew  York  City;  Charles  P.  Taft,  president,  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  accompanied  by 
Morris  8.  Rosenthal,  member  of  the  board  of  directors; 
Paul  Reiber,  counsel,  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America;  Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  economist,  Amer¬ 
ican  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.;  and  Matthew 
O’Brien,  secretary,  Rayon  and  Acetate  Fiber  Producers 
Group,  New  York  City.  Recessed  until  tomorrow 
morning  when  industrial  representatives  are  again 
scheduled  to  testify. 

\ 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Committee  con¬ 
tinued  in  executive  session  to  mark  up  for  reporting 
H.  R.  8862  and  S.  3323,  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,  but  did  not  complete  its  work  and  will 
meet  again  tomorrow. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Conferees  met  again  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  of  H.  R.  8680,  Interior  Department  appropriations 
for  1955,  but  did  not  reach  final  agreement  and  will 
meet  again  tomorrow. 
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APPROPRIATIONS— STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE  H.  R.  8067,  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriations 
Conferees  met  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the  differ-  f°r  fiscal  1955*  but  did  not  complete  their  work  and  will 
ences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of  meet  again  tomorrow. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  FRIDAY, 

JUNE  25 

{All  meetings  art,,  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations ,  subcommittee,  executive,  to 
mark  up  H.  R.  9203,  legislative  and  judiciary  appropriations, 

10  a.  m.,  room  F-37,  Capitol;  full  bqmmittee,  executive,  to  mark 
up  H.  R.  9517,  D.  C.  appropriations,  n  a.  m.,  room  F-37 » 

Capitol. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate 
and  Military  Construction,  on  establishment1^!  Joint  Air  Reserve 
Training  Facility  at  Alvin  Callender  Field,  New  Orleans,  9:15 
a.  m.;  full  committee,  executive,  on  S.  3593,  to  extend  Defense 


Plant  Facilities  Act,  S.  3284,  deposits  of  savin^nof  enlisted 
personnel,  H.  R.  6725,  transfer  of  reserves  to  Regular  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  S.  3466,  two  additional  assistant  secre¬ 
taries  each  in  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  10  a.  m.,  both  >0  212 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  on  S.  Con.  Res 
91,  Guatemala,  on  Mutual  Security  Program,  and  nominations,,' 
10  a.  m.,  room  F-53,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Program,  executive,  on  S.  2473  (H.  R.  5605  J,  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States  or  local  taxing  units;  S.  3155 
(H.  R.  8753),  motor  vehicle  control  bill;  H.  R.  6290,  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  certain  Government  reports,  and  other  matters,  10  a.  m., 
357  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee,  on  S.  3382,  sale  and  conveyance 
of  certain  transmission  facilities  in  Arizona,  10  a.  m.;  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands,  executive,  oft  S.  2557,  Arizona  forest 
lands,  11  a.  m.,  both  in  224  Senate.  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  H.  R. 
3203,  trip  leasing,  10  a.  m.,  room  G-16,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  executive,  on  calendar  bills, 
10  a.  m.,  412  Senate  Office  Building. 


House 


on 


Agriculture,  to  consider  report  on  H.  R.  9680, 
executive,  10  a.  m.,  1310  New  House  Office 


Committee 
general  farm 
Building. 

Committee  on  District  of  Columbia,  Talle  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  to  hear  Police  Chief  Murray  and  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
Rover,  on  teen-age  hoodlums,  10  a.  m.,  445  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  House  Administration,  Morano  subcommittee 
on  H.  R.  8917,  to  permit  and  assist  Federal  personnel,  including 


members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families,  to  exercise 
their  voting  franchise,  and  other  matters,  ys a.  m.,  room  G-53, 
Capitol. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  D’Ewart  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  H.  R.  6814,  to  facilitate  the  icquisition  of  non-Federal 
land  within  areas  of  the  national ^ark  system,  and  other  public 
land  bills,  10  a.  m.,  1324  New/House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  ahd  Foreign  Commerce,  on  H.  R. 
9325,  amending  the  Fedeuu  Airport  Act  relating  to  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  funds  to  the"  States  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
H.  R.  9327,  relatingyto  the  administration  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  ahd  to  incorporate  the  Washington  National 
Airport  Corp.,  i/a.  m.,  1334  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committeemen  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  bills 
relating  to  ^tne  Communist  Party  and  Communist-infiltrated 
organizations,  9:45  a.  m.,  346  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Comrhittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  on  S.  3233, 
providing  permanent  legislation  for  the  transportation  of  a 
sphstantial  portion  of  waterborne  cargoes  in  U.  S.-flag  vessels, 
to  a.  m.,  219  Old  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Cole  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  retirement  bills,  executive,  9:45  a.  m.,  213  Old  House 
, Office  Building,  to  be  followed  by  full  committee  on  H.  R.  8093, 
ederal  pay  bill,  executive  session  at  10  a.  m. 

■mimittee  on  Public  Wor\s,  Mack  subcommittee  on  H.  R. 
454iNiuthorizing  the  modification  of  the  general  plan  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
provide  for,,  additional  hydroelectric  power  development;  H.  R. 
9614,  relating  to  certain  works  of  improvement  authorized  on 
Guadalupe  Ritter,  Tex.,  and  Paint  Rock,  Ala.,  project,  10  a.  m., 
1302  New  House-  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  tV^ys  and  Means,  on  H.  R.  9476,  Customs 
Simplification  Act  of  r5£4.  American  Tariff  League  and  others 

New  House  Office  Building. 


to  be  heard,  10  a.  m.,  1 1! 


Joint  Committees 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  i^nergy,  executive,  to  mark  up 
H.  R.  8862  and  S.  3323,  amend  ^Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946, 
10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  room  F-88,  Chcitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  H.  R.  8067,  state,  Justice,  Commerce 
appropriations,  1 130  p.  m.,  room  F-37,  Qloitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  S.  J.  Res.  72,  regarding  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  vessels  to  citizens  of  the  Philippines,  2  pNm->  room  G-16, 
Capitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  S.  2475,  use  °f  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  2:30  p.  m.,  room  P-63,  Capitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  H.  R.  8680,  Interior  approprh^jons, 
10:30  a.  m.,  room  F-82,  Capitol. 
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Mr.  Chiperfield,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9678] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon,  without 
amendment,  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

A.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

This  bill  overhauls  the  administrative  structure  and  the  basic 
policies  of  the  legislation  involved  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
which  was  promised  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  June  1,  1953, 
transmitting  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  to  the  Congress,  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  report  to  the  House  (H.  Rept. 
569)  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953. 

During  its  intensive  study  of  the  problems  involved,  the  committee 
held  66  meetings  beginning  April  5,  1954,  and  received  testimony  from 
80  witnesses.  The  bill  (sec.  542)  repeals  the  existing  patchwork  of 
14  statutes  relating  to  foreign  aid  and  munitions  control,  and  provides 
comprehensive,  basic  legislation  to  replace  them. 

This  is  a  foreign  policy  bill,  not  an  appropriation  bill.  It  establishes 
the  “ground  rules”  under  which  our  assistance  will  be  administered. 
The  amounts  mentioned  are  ceilings  for  later  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  policies  in  law.  The  Congress  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  determine  how  much  may  be  spent  under  each  category.  The 
authorizations  recommended  by  the  committee  are,  with  one  minor 
exception,  those  of  the  administration. 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1955  is 
$3,440,608,000.  The  additional  authorization  for  future  infrastruc- 
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ture  installments  and  an  authorization  only  for  UNRWA  bring  the 
total  authorization  limit  up  to  $3,668,908,000. 

Comparisons  with  recent  years  are  as  follows: 


Reduction 

Fiscal  year  1953 _ $6,  Oil,  000,  000  - 

Fiscal  year  1954 _  4,  726,  000,  000  $1,  285,  000,  000 

Fiscal  year  1955 _  3,  440,  000,  000  1,  286,  000,  000 


This  represents  a  42-percent  reduction  in  2  years. 

A  detailed  description  of  authorizations  appears  on  page  6. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  June  23,  1954,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said: 

Our  mutual  security  program  is  based  upon  the  sound  premise  that  there  can 
be  no  safety  for  any  of  us  except  in  cooperative  efforts  to  build  and  sustain  the 
strength  of  all  free  peoples.  Above  all  else  Communist  strategy  seeks  to  divide, 
to  isolate,  to  weaken.  The  mutual  security  program  is  an  important  means  by 
which  to  counter  this  strategy.  It  helps  us  to  bolster  strength  in  remote  areas 
which  are,  nevertheless,  vital  to  our  own  security.  It  is  mutually  advantageous 
to  our  own  economy  and  to  the  economies  of  the  countries  to  which  we  give  assist¬ 
ance.  It  meets  the  Communist  menace  at  the  front  line  with  practical  and  effec¬ 
tive  measures.  It  serves  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  by  expanding 
the  area  of  hope  and  freedom,  and  thus  it  helps  to  secure  the  foundations  of  a 
free  and  peaceful  world. 

In  its  review  and  evaluation  of  the  United  States  mutual  security 
program,  the  committee  has  been  fully  aware  that  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  a  number  of  developments  which  were  anticipated  at  the  time 
the  1953  legislation  was  enacted  have  not  materialized,  that  certain 
problems  that  were  expected  to  be  solved  have  not  been  solved  and 
that  new  problems  of  major  importance  have  emerged  which  have 
not  been  adequate^  provided  for. 

1 .  Factors  in  current  situation 

The  following  situations  have  received  particular  consideration: 

(a)  The  European  Defense  Community  which  the  United  States 
regards  as  essential  to  current  plans  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
has  not  yet  been  established. 

( b )  Developments  may  occur  in  Indochina  which  could  require  a 
complete  revision  of  our  defense  effort  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

(c)  Some  countries  of  the  free  world  which  have  participated  in  the 
program  are  not  taking  all  the  measures  which  we  believe  necessary 
to  prevent  Soviet  aggression. 

(d)  In  the  judgment  of  most  qualified  observers,  including  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  have  visited  Europe  during 
the  last  year,  the  people  of  Western  Europe  do  not  anticipate  a  Soviet 
attack  in  that  area  in  the  near  future. 

(e)  Although  the  spread  of  communism  inside  Western  Europe  was 
stopped  by  our  aid  in  1948,  the  persistence  of  substantial  Communist 
minorities  in  France  and  Italy  appears  to  indicate  that  European 
recovery  has  not  been  accompanied  by  enough  improvement  in  the 
situation  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  those  countries  to  eliminate 
the  internal  threat  of  communism. 

(f)  The  importance  in  world  affairs  of  the  peoples  which  have  until 
recently  been  under  the  colonial  domination  of  European  nations  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  peoples 
tend  to  regard  the  United  States  as  more  concerned  with  the  interests 
of  the  colonial  powers  than  with  the  welfare  of  the  new  nations  has 
become  a  major  problem. 
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2.  Objectives  of  this  bill 

In  meeting  the  situation  with  which  the  United  States  is  confronted, 
the  committee  has  endeavored  to  prepare  a  bill  which  would  attain 
the  following  objectives: 

(a)  Strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet 
aggression. — The  most  important  problem  confronting  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  today  is  the  Soviet  threat. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  danger  has  diminished  in  any 
way.  It  is  essential  that  we  not  allow  disappointments,  annoyances, 
or  wishful  thinking  to  divert  us  from  the  urgency  of  the  problem  or 
from  utilizing  every  available  means  of  meeting  it. 

(i b )  Maintain  the  stability  and  security  of  nations  in  which  the  United 
States  has  airbases  and  other  defense  facilities. — Atomic  weapons  and 
the  Strategic  Air  Force  are  the  most  important  weapons  available  to 
the  United  States  to  deter  Soviet  aggression.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  deterrence  is  substantially  increased  if  it  is  possible  to  strike 
from  bases  as  near  to  Soviet  targets  as  possible. 

Every  nation  is  reluctant  to  have  foreign  troops  stationed  on  its 
soil.  Many  countries  where  the  United  States  has  bases  regard  these 
bases  as  inviting  atomic  attack  by  the  Soviet  if  war  comes.  The  only 
way  America  can  maintain  such  bases  is  to  cooperate  as  partners  with 
the  host  countries  on  a  comprehensive  defense  program.  The  United 
States  cannot  have  foreign  bases  and  follow  a  policy  of  isolation  in 
other  respects. 

(c)  Keep  the  resources  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  free  world  generally 
from  falling  under  Soviet  domination.— li  the  factories,  minerals,  and 
skills  of  Western  Europe  were  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
industrial  potential  of  the  Communist  bloc  would  be  brought  into 
near-parity  with  that  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  in  this 
electronic  age  small  supplies  of  rare  minerals  and  other  commodities 
have  become  vital  to  United  States  industry  and  to  United  States 
defense.  Some  of  these  are  not  available  within  the  United  States 
or  even  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  essential  that  we  retain 
access  to  such  supplies  and  prevent  them,  whenever  possible,  from 
falling  into  Soviet  hands. 

(d)  Avoid  action  which  would  destroy  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
which  are  in  our  interest  and  which  we  want  to  succeed. — Although  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  European  Defense  Community  will  materialize 
or  whether  Indochina  will  be  saved  from  Soviet  domination,  it  is 
essential  that  nothing  we  do  should  prevent  ratification  of  the  EDC  or 
contribute  to  a  collapse  in  Indochina.  It  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  give  tangible  evidence  of  our  continued  determination  to  coun¬ 
teract  Soviet  aggression,  our  desire  to  continue  what  has  begun  and  our 
confidence  that  the  course  we  are  following  will  be  successful. 

( e )  Strengthen  our  ties  of  cooperation  and  friendship  with  the  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. — The  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  economically  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  are  a 
critical  factor  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat,  and  to  establish  sound  and  expanding  economic  relationships 
among  the  free  nations.  The  technical  cooperation  program  and 
other  economic  development  programs  are  doing  much  to  gain  and 
strengthen  such  cooperation  and  support. 

Many  nations  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  have 
recently  emerged  from  colonial  status  under  European  powers. 
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Within  the  boundaries  of  such  countries  lie  important  strategic  materi¬ 
als  and  their  location  gives  them  command  of  major  sea  and  air  routes. 
It  is  in  our  interest  that  they  do  not  fall  under  Soviet  control.  The 
people  of  these  countries  tend  to  regard  the  United  States  as  pro- 
European  and  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  propaganda.  To 
many  of  them,  joining  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  in  a  defense  program  is  paving  the  way  for  new  foreign 
domination. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  many  of  these  countries  if  left  to 
themselves  would  be  the  victims  of  Soviet  subversion  although  they 
are  not  pro-Communist  and  although  foreign  domination  is  feared 
by  them  more  than  anything  else.  The  United  States  must  do  what 
it  can  to  work  with  these  people  recognizing  that  the  task  is  difficult 
and  progress  will  be  slow.  The  alternative  is  losing  them  to 
communism. 

(f)  Curtail  expenditures  in  order  that  the  budget  may  be  brought  into 
balance  and  that  the  strength  of  the  United  States  be  maintained. — In  order 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  its  role  as  the  leader  in  the  resistance 
to  Soviet  aggression  and  to  be  able  to  give  effective  backing  to  other 
free  nations  when  the  need  arises,  it  is  essential  that  United  States 
expenditures  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(g)  Eliminate  all  aspects  of  the  foreign  operations  program  not  essential 
to  meeting  the  situation  which  confronts  the  United  Stales  today. — The 
original  foreign  aid  programs  were  designed  to  meet  a  postwar  emer¬ 
gency.  The  conditions  which  the  original  legislation  "was  designed 
to  deal  with  have  changed  substantially.  There  is  a  danger  that  the 
bureaucratic  process  perpetuates  programs  and  operations  previously 
begun  which  would  not  be  started  if  the  operation  was  just  being 
initiated.  This  bill  repeals  all  of  the  previous  foreign-aid  legislation 
and  makes  provision  only  for  operations  which  are  essential  to  present- 
day  United  States  foreign  policy. 

B.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BILL 

The  bill  groups  the  various  authorizations  and  programs  into  five 
titles  which  are  approximately  descriptive  of  the  programs  in  each 
category.  These  titles  are  as  follows: 

Title  I — Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Title  II — Development  Assistance 
Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
Title  IV — Other  Programs 
Title  V — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Differing  conditions  and  problems  in  various  parts  of  the  world  require 
many  different  programs  and  policies,  with  special  limitations  and 
authorizations.  These  cannot  be  classified,  grouped,  and  described 
in  a  few  words  with  absolute  precision.  For  instance,  military  aid  in 
the  form  of  military  hardware  is  only  $1,069,200,000,  but  aid  which 
insures  the  effective  use  of  this  hardware  involves  additional  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  $2,116,680,000.  All  of  this  is  included  in  Title  I — Mutual 
Defense  Assistance.  This  title  authorizes  assistance  to  countries  which 
have  allied  themselves  with  the  United  States  in  a  defense  treaty  and 
to  other  nations  which  have  definitely  resolved  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression  and  have  entered  into  military  assistance  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States.  Assistance  to  such  nations  includes 
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military  equipment  and  materials  such  as  tanks,  airplanes,  ammuni¬ 
tion  (chapter  1);  direct  forces  support,  which  is  the  direct  financing 
of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  military  units  of  foreign  nations 
(chapter  2);  and  defense  support,  which  is  the  provision  of  economic 
aid  to  a  country  which  is  supporting  a  defense  effort  greater  than  its 
owm  resources  permit  (chapter  3).  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
all  assistance  under  this  title  goes  to  nations  which  are  participating 
in  the  defense  effort  of  the  free  world  and  which  have  entered  into 
formal  agreements  with  the  United  States  as  to  their  responsibilities. 

Titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  include  aid  to  a  number  of  nations  which  are 
not  participating  in  the  defense  programs.  The  advantage  to  the 
United  States  of  providing  assistance  to  nations  which  have  committed 
themselves  to  join  with  us  in  resisting  aggression  is  readily  understood. 
There  are  many  wdio  believe  that  United  States  aid  should  go  only  to 
countries  which  are  definitely  on  our  side.  The  reason  for  not  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  policy  is  that  many  nations  might  be  driven  into  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence  as  a  result. 

Today,  particularly  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Asia,  there  are  a 
number  of  nations  which  have  recently  become  independent  after 
cent  uries  of  colonial  status.  The  governments  and  the  people  of  these 
countries  are  resentful  and  frequently  hostile  toward  the  colonial 
powers  of  Western  Europe.  They  are  suspicious  of  the  United  States 
partly  because  our  military  alliance  with  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  appears  to  identify  us  with  the  interests  and  policies  of  the 
governments  which  previously  ruled  these  new  countries.  An  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  countries  which  have  only  recently  attained  independence  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  United  States  or  with  a  group  of  western 
powers  in  a  common  defense  effort  frequently  is  regarded  as  a  means  of 
reestablishing  some  form  of  foreign  domination.  Soviet  propaganda, 
which  caters  to  their  national  pride,  dwells  on  their  past  wrongs,  and 
promises  all  the  good  things  to  which  they  aspire,  is  very  effective  in 
some  of  these  counti'ies  where  the  people  are  poor,  their  resources 
undeveloped,  and  their  political  institutions  not  firmly  established. 
They  are  not  well  equipped  to  resist  subversion.  We  want  to  help 
them  resist. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  State  Department,  none  of  these  recently 
established  governments  would,  if  required  immediately  to  choose 
sides,  voluntarily  ally  themselves  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Only  a  few, 
however,  would  under  present  circumstances  wish  to  formally  aline 
themselves  with  the  United  States.  They  need  outside  assistance. 
If  denied  such  aid  from  the  United  States  they  would  become  in¬ 
creasingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  subversion. 

In  view  of  their  strategic  location,  as  well  as  the  petroleum  and  other 
resources  of  these  countries,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  United  States 
security  that  they  do  not  fall  under  Soviet  domination.  We  would 
prefer  that  they  actively  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  resisting 
Communist  aggression.  Even  if  they  are  unwilling  to  do  this  in  ail 
cases,  it  is  still  in  our  interest  that  they  retain  their  independence. 

Although  the  standard  of  living  in  all  of  these  newly  established 
countries  is  low  and  their  resources  are  undeveloped,  a  number  of  them 
(particularly  those  countries  with  large  oil  reserves)  have  substantial 
revenues.  It  is  particularly  important  to  the  United  States  that  such 
nations  not  fall  under  Soviet  domination.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of 
their  potential  wealth,  they  need  assistance.  Few  of  their  people  are 
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well  educated.  They  lack  trained  personnel  in  health,  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  agriculture,  and  engineering.  They  recognize  the  technological 
preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  many  of  these  fields.  It  is  to 
our  advantage  to  offer  these  nations  our  help. 

The  assistance  provided  in  this  bill  is  of  immediate  advantage  to 
the  United  States  in  the  cold  war.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States 
derives  a  significant  long-range  benefit  from  technical  cooperation  and 
development  assistance.  Nations  with  a  high  standard  of  living  are 
better  customers  and  tend  to  be  more  peaceful  neighbors  than  those 
living  in  squalor  and  harboring  feelings  of  resentment  and  envy.  The 
technology  of  today  requires  the  full  development  of  the  mineral  and 
other  resources  of  parts  of  the  world  which  hitherto  have  been  neg¬ 
lected.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  better  off  in  the 
future  if  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  are  developed  than 
if  they  continue  as  they  are. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  set  forth  above  the  amount  of 
United  States  assistance  provided  to  each  country  has  to  be  adjusted 
to  United  States  foreign  policy  and  resources.  Assistance  has  not 
been  provided  primarily  on  the  basis  of  need — the  most  money  to  the 
country  with  greatest  poverty.  Our  resources  are  not  sufficient  for 
such  a  humanitarian  approach.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  our 
constitutional  system  does  not  authorize  purely  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions  by  our  Government.  The  American  concept  of  charity  is  that 
it  must  be  voluntary  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  this  tradition  for  the  Government  to  levy  a  contribution 
on  the  American  taxpayer  to  be  distributed  as  charity.  There  are 
some  countries  which  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  to  aid. 
There  are  others  which  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  assist.  No  nation 
has  a  “right”  to  United  States  aid.  The  assistance  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  related  directly  to  the  interests  and  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

C.  AUTHORIZATION  REQUESTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  recommended  for  each  of  the 
categories  in  the  bill,  together  with  the  estimated  unexpended  balance 
as  of  June  30,  1954,  the  estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1954, 
and  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  as  of  June  30,  1954. 


[In  thousands] 


Category 

Authoriza¬ 
tion,  fiscal 
year  1955 

(1) 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30, 
1954 

(2) 

Estimated 
expendi¬ 
tures,  fiscal 
year  1954 

(3) 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance, 
June  30, 
1954 

(4) 

Title  I — Mutual  defense  assistance: 

Chapter  1 — Military  assistance: 

Sec.  103.  General  authorization  _  .  _  _ 

$1, 430, 300 

617,  500 
181,  200 
583,600 
13,  000 
321, 000 

27,000 

Sec.  106: 

Europe,  includes  facilities  assistance . 

Near  East . .  . 

Far  East  .  _ 

Latin  America  - 
Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. 

$5, 683, 100 
761, 500 
1,067,700 
58, 700 

$2,  293, 800 
356,600 
599, 200 
34,900 

$2, 043, 200 
167, 600 
254, 500 
34,700 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  weapons  of  advanced 
design _ _ _ 

50,000 

27,000 

Total,  chapter  1 . . . . 

1, 778, 300 

1  7,  621,  000 

2  3,  284,  500 

2,  527,  000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  7. 
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[In  thousands) 


Category 

Authoriza¬ 
tion,  fiscal 
year  1955 

(1) 

Estimated 
unexpended 
balance, 
June  30, 
1954 

(2) 

Estimated 
expendi¬ 
tures,  fiscal 
year  1954 

(3) 

Estimated 
unobligated 
balance, 
June  30, 
1954 

(4) 

Title  I— Mutual  defense  assistance — Continued 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia,  the  western  Pacific  and 
direct  forces  support: 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  western 
Pacific  . . .  . . .  .  _  .  _ 

$800,000 
75, 000 
70,000 

$590,-000 

165,000 

$175, 000 
5.  000 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support . . 

Sec.  123.  Common-use  items _ _ .. 

Total,  chapter  2  _.  _ ...  _ 

945, 000 

755, 000 

180,  OIK) 

Chapter  3 — Defense  support: 

Sec.  131  (b): 

(1)  Europe _ _ _ 

45,000 

81,850 

96,430 

230,000 

11,300 

360,  600 
124,300 
130,600 

160.000 

10,700 

785,  800 
87,700 
104,  300 

40,  000 

40,000 

$37,  500 

(2)  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia _ 

(3)  Far  East  and  Pacific _ 

Sec.  132: 

(a)  Korean  program .  ...  _  _ 

(c)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Agency _ _ _ 

10,700 

Total,  chapter  3.  .  _  _ 

464, 580 

786,200 

1,  057,  800 

48,200 

3, 187, 880 

9, 162, 200 

4,  522,  300 

2,575,000 

Title  II— Development  assistance: 

Near  East  and  Africa. .  _ _ 

130, 000 
85,  000 

72,  200 
65,  000 
24,  700 
2,000 
100,  000 

2  101,  900 
<  25.  000 
19,000 
2.400 

South  Asia _  _ 

Far  East  and  Pacific _  _ 

American  Republics _ .  _  _  .  _ 

9,000 

Europe  (coal  and  steel  loan) _ 

Total,  title  II _  ...  _ 

224,  000 

263,900 

148,  300 

Title  III— Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  303.  Authorization _ 

112, 070 

17, 958 
1,500 

164,500 

700 

115,300 

12,300 

Sec.  305.  Multilateral  technical  cooperation: 

(a)  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance _ 

(b)  Organization  of  American  States  _ 

'  Total,  title  III... . .'. . . . . 

131, 528 

165,200 

127,600 

Title  IV— Other  programs: 

Sec.  403.  Special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas _ 

Sec.  405  (a).  Movement  of  migrants  and  refugees.. . 
Sec.  405  (c).  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency 
Fund . .  ..  ..  .  _ _ . 

25,000 

11,700 

500 

13,500 

30,000 

3,200 

4, 400 
1,300 
35, 900 

5,900 

6,200 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  welfare.  . .  _  _ 

9.800 

15,000 

1.200 

5,200 

1,000 

32,900 

Sec.  407.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

29, 100 

Sec.  40S.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization _ 

See.  409.  Ocean  freight  charges. .  _  ...  ..  .  . 

700 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses.  _  _ 

6,900 

Total,  title  IV _  .  _  .  ...  _  . 

No  fiscal  year  1955  request: 

125, 500 

13,  500 

71,300 

29, 100 

5, 100 
18,900 
117,000 

2,  200 

1,  500 

4,600 
2.800 
118,  500 
100 
13,  500 
15,  500 

Basic  materials... _ _ 

East  German  food  _ 

Operation  Reindeer . .  ..  .  . 

Total _  _  - 

144,700 

9,  749,  500 

155,  000 

5,  024,  500 

Grand  total _ _ _ _ 

“3,668,908 

2,  604,  300 

3, 440, 208 

1  Includes  $48  million  estimated  unexpended  balances  of  fiscal  year  1954  common-use  items  for  Turkey 
and  Formosa  which  were  financed  from  military  assistance  funds. 

2  Includes  $12  million  estimated  expenditures  for  Formosa  common-use  items  financed  in  fiscal  year  1954 
from  military  assistance  funds. 

2  Includes  $11,300,000  for  relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees  entering  Israel  and  $20  million  for  Iran  under 
sec.  513  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

4  Includes  $15  million  for  ocean  freight  costs  for  grain  to  Pakistan. 

s  Of  the  total  authorization  request  ($3,668,908,000)  $198,700,000  is  for  advanced  slices  of  infrastructure  for 
which  no  appropriation  will  be  requested  this  fiscal  year.  There  is  also  included  an  authorization  request 
of  $30  million  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  which  no  appropriation  will  be  requested 
this  fiscal  year.  Deducting  the  sum  of  these  2  figures  ($228,700,000)  from  the  authorization  request  leaves 
an  authorization  request  of  $3,440,208,000  for  which  appropriations  will  be  asked. 
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The  continued  geographic  shift  of  the  program  from  Europe  to  the 
Far  East  is  indicated  by  the  following  comparison  of  distribution  of 
funds  in  the  last  3  fiscal  years: 


1953 

1954 

1955 

Europe _ _ _ 

Percent 

73 

14 

11 

2 

Percent 

40 

38 

16 

6 

Percent 

27 

50 

17 

6 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  authorizations  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  bill  by  area  and  by  function: 


Summary  by  area  and  function 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Military 
assist¬ 
ance 
(Title  I, 
ch.  1) 

Direct 
forces 
support 
(Title  I, 
ch.  2) 

Defense 
support 
(Title  I, 
ch.  3) 

Develop¬ 
ment 
assist¬ 
ance 
(Title  II) 

Techni¬ 

cal 

coopera¬ 

tion 

(Title  III) 

Other 

pro¬ 

grams 

(Title 

IV) 

Total 

923.5 

95.0 

45.0 

25.0 

1, 088. 5 

Near*  East,  Africa,  and  South 

Asia _ _ 

181.2 

25.0 

81.9 

215.0 

66.0 

30.0 

599.  1 

583.6 

825.0 

337.7 

22.6 

1 , 768.  9 

13.0 

9.0 

25.0 

47.0 

Nonregional  programs . - 

77.0 

18.0 

70.5 

165.5 

Total - - - 

1, 778. 3 

945.0 

464.6 

224.0 

131.6 

125.  5 

3,669.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  sums  in  the  bill  by  area, 
country,  and  function.  Security  regulations  do  not  permit  a  more 
detailed  breakdown  than  that  shown.  An  “x”  indicates  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  advised  of  the  details  for'the  program  planned  for  the 
particular  country. 
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By  area,  country,  and  function 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Area  and  country 

Military 
assist¬ 
ance — 
title  I, 
eh.  1 

Direct 
forces 
support- 
title  I, 
ch.  2 

Defense 
support — 
title  I, 
ch.  3 

Develop¬ 
ment 
assist¬ 
ance. — 
title  II 

Tech¬ 
nical 
coopera¬ 
tion- 
title  III 

Other 
pro¬ 
grams — 
title  IV 

Total,  all  areas  and  countries _ 

1,  778.  3 

945.0 

464.6 

224.0 

131.6 

125.5 

923.5 

95.0 

45.0 

Belgium-Luxembourg . .  _ 

26.3 

Denmark..  .  _ _ 

11.8 

19.8 

X 

Netherlands _  _  . 

28.4 

Norway _  _  . 

8.6 

8.  9 

73.7 

162.6 

75.0 

X 

• 

Undistributed  bv  country  . 

1  384. 9 

20.0 

45.0 

25 

Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia,  total.. 

181.2 

25.0 

81.9 

215.0 

66.0 

1.6 

4.  4 

1.5 

X 

15.0 

85.0 

19.  5 

X 

10.0 

2.2 

1.  4 

2.2 

2.5 

1.3 

1.  4 

.  8 

20.0 

6.  7 

1.7 

X 

25.0 

45.0 

5.4 

Undistributed  by  country 

181.2 

1.9 

130.0 

3.4 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA) 

2  30.0 

583.6 

825.0 

337.  7 

22.6 

China  (Formosa) _  . 

X 

25.0 

62.6 

2.  4 

Indochina _ _ 

308.0 

800.0 

21.5 

4.0 

Japan _  _  . 

X 

X 

Philippines. _ _  _ 

X 

12.3 

7.6 

Thailand _ ...  _ 

X 

5. 0 

Undistributed  by  country  . 

X 

• 

U.  N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA) _ 

Latin  America,  total..  _ _  . 

13.0 

9.0 

25.0 

Bolivia . .  . 

9.0 

1.6 

Brazil . .  ... 

X 

3.6 

Chile _  . 

X 

Colombia...  .  . 

X 

1.3 

Costa  Rica.  .  ..... 

.9 

Cuba _  ..  .  ... 

X 

.3 

Dominican  Republic . . 

X 

.  4 

Ecuador. ..  ...  .  . 

X 

1.  2 

El  Salvador . .  . . 

X 

.9 

Guatemala _ _ _ 

.  2 

Haiti  . .  .  ....  ... 

1. 1 

Honduras _  ...  _ 

X 

.9 

Mexico  ...  ... _  .  .... 

1.0 

Nicaragua _ _  .  _ 

X 

.  7 

Panama  ....  ....  .  . 

1. 1 

Paraguay _  _ 

1.2 

Peru.  . . . . 

X 

1.8 

Uruguay . .  .  ..  ...  ...  ... 

X 

.4 

Venezuela _ _ _ _ _ 

.2 

1  Any  mutual  defense  assistance  provision  for  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Yugoslavia  will 
be  made  from  this  amount. 

2  Authorization  only,  no  appropriation  to  be  requested. 
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By  area,  country,  and  function — Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Area  and  country 

Military 
assist¬ 
ance- 
title  I, 
ch.  1 

Direct 
forces 
support — 
title  I, 
ch.  2 

Defense 
support — 
title  I, 
ch.  3 

Develop¬ 
ment 
assist¬ 
ance — 
title  II 

Tech¬ 
nical 
coopera¬ 
tion — 
title  III 

Other 
pro¬ 
grams — 
title  IV 

Latin  America — Continued 

Dependent  overseas  territories.. . 

0.4 

Undistributed  by  country _  _  . 

13.0 

2.  8 

Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS) _ _ _ _ 

1.5 

Nonregional  programs,  total . . 

77.0 

18.0 

70.5 

Control  Act  Expenses  (MDAC)..  . 

1.3 

U.  N.  Refugee  Emergency  Fund 
(UNREF) _ 

.5 

Facilities  assistance _  ... 

20.0 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Eutopean  Migration  (ICEM) _ 

11.7 

Mutual  special  weapons  planning _ 

27.0 

NATO  civilian  headquarters _ 

3.  2 

Ocean  freight,  VRP _  .  .... 

4.4 

U.  N.  Children’s  Welfare  Fund  _ 

13.5 

U.  N.  expanded  technical  assistance 
program  (UNTA) _ _ _ 

18.0 

Administration: 

(a)  Defense  only _ 

30.0 

(6)  All  other  agencies _ 

35.9 

Note. — Amounts  in  col.  I  are  derived  from  unrounded  figures  and  do  not  in  all  cases  add  to  the  totals. 


I.  TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
A.  Chapter  1 — Military  Assistance 

1.  Purpose  of  chapter  (sec.  101 ) 

This  section  states  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  provision  of 
military  assistance  in  this  bill.  It  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the  United 
Nations.  While  the  United  Nations  is  the  major  international  organ¬ 
ization  through  which  our  efforts  are  channeled,  it  is  not,  of  course, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  agency  in  that  regard,  but  represents  one  im¬ 
portant  facet  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Recognition  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of  support 
based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  The  section  continues  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
exerting  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  A  paragraph  is  also  included  reaffirming  the  previous  expres¬ 
sions  of  Congress  favoring  the  creation  by  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization  to  develop  their  economic  and 
social  well-being  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  objective  of  this  section  has  been  to  place  in  one  section  ail  of 
the  relevant  language  from  existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  military  assistance.  Certain  portions  of  existing  law  have 
been  deleted  in  the  interest  of  simplification  or  in  order  to  confine  this 
section  to  statements  dealing  with  the  administration  of  programs 
authorized  under  this  chapter. 

2.  General  authority  (sec.  102) 

This  section  consists  of  a  general  statement  of  the  authority  to 
provide  military  assistance.  The  main  elements  of  the  authority 
are  (a)  military  assistance  may  be  furnished  by  grant,  by  loan,  or 
by  other  appropriate  terms  which  may  be  agreed  upon  with  recipients; 
(b)  recipients  may  be  nations  or  international  organizations;  (c)  assist¬ 
ance  may  include  the  transfer  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services, 
and  procurement  may  be  from  any  source,  within  or  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Subject  to  applicable  regional  conditions  specified 
in  section  106,  military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any  nation 
which  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  sections  141  and  142. 

This  section  makes  clear  that  United  States  military  personnel  can 
be  assigned  to  foreign  nations  solely  for  noncombatant  duty,  including 
the  furnishing  of  training  and  advice.  This  language  is  included  to 
give  reassurance  that  military  assistance  authorized  in  this  bill  does 
not  include  participation  by  United  States  forces  in  combat. 

3.  Authorizations  (sec.  103) 

The  total  authorization  for  direct  military  assistance  in  this  section 
is  $1,430.3  million.  This  is  39  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for 

11 
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all  purposes  in  this  bill  and  compares  to  $3,180  million  which  was 
appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  in  fiscal  1954. 

The  major  instrument  for  attainment  of  a  stronger  defensive 
posture  in  the  free  world  is  the  military  assistance  program.  The 
principal  objective  of  the  program  is  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
military  aid  program  is  designed  to  make  clear  to  an  aggressor  that  the 
free  nations  are  no  longer  easy  prey  either  to  overt  military  aggression 
or  to  internal  insurrection.  This  objective  is  sought  through  helping 
to  equip  and  train  military  forces  of  a  size  which  during  the  period 
of  the  threat  our  allies  can  themselves  support  with  minimum  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States.  The  individual  and  collective  effort  of 
allied  nations  to  develop  their  resources  and  strengthen  their  common 
defenses  is  resulting  in  steady  progress  toward  the  establishment  of 
formidable  barriers  to  the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism. 

Funds  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  the  programs  of  military 
assistance  from  fiscal  year  1950  through  fiscal  year  1954  were  allocated 
in  accordance  with  the  best  military  judgment  as  to  buildup  priorities. 
First  priority  usually  has  been  given  to  those  active  units  which  could 
be  brought  up  most  quickly  to  acceptable  standards  of  readiness  and 
combat  effectiveness.  Next  priority  has  been  given  to  equipping 
and  training  additional  active  and  reserve  units  and  to  providing 
adequate  ammunition  and  operational  reserves,  so  that,  in  general, 
the  forces  in  being  at  any  given  time  would  constitute  the  most 
effective  aggregation  and  disposition  of  available  military  forces. 

The  military  assistance  program  has  helped  our  allies  move  from 
a  position  of  relative  weakness  to  one  of  considerable  strength.  It  is 
aiding  our  allies  and  friends  around  the  world  to  equip  and  train  a 
military  force  equivalent  to  175  army  divisions,  about  220  air  force 
squadrons,  and  nearly  1,500  naval  aircraft,  and  to  operate  a  great 
number  of  naval  vessels. 

As  of  December  31,  1953,  7.7  million  measurement  tons  of  military 
weapons  and  related  equipment  had  been  shipped  under  the  military 
assistance  program,  exclusive  of  aircraft  and  vessels  delivered  under 
their  own  power.  The  cumulative  value  of  military  grant-aid  ship¬ 
ments,  including  the  value  of  excess  stocks  not  charged  to  appropria¬ 
tions,  from  the  inception  of  the  military  assistance  program  in  October 
1949  through  December  1953,  totaled  $7.7  billion,  out  of  total  avail¬ 
abilities  of  $16,231.7  million.  Total  shipments  in  1953  amounted  to 
$3.8  billion,  almost  50  percent  of  the  4-year  total,  and  60  percent 
more  than  in  1952. 

To  insure  that  United  States  provided  equipment  is  employed  and 
serviced  in  the  most  effective  manner,  foreign  military  students  are 
being  trained  by  the  United  States  under  the  program.  Through 
the  end  of  1953,  over  33,000  students  had  been  given  specialized 
training  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  addition,  700  mobile  train¬ 
ing  teams  and  over  500  technical  representatives  had  completed  or 
were  engaged  in  on-the-spot  instruction  of  foreign  nationals  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  newly  developed,  complex,  specialized 
equipment  furnished  under  the  United  States  end-item  program. 

New  military  assistance  funds  are  authorized  to  be  divided  among 
the  following  areas: 

(a)  Europe. — Of  the  new  funds  authorized  by  this  section  $617.5 
million  are  for  Europe.  This  compares  with  $1,860  million  appro¬ 
priated  for  fiscal  1954. 
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Western  Europe  is  an  area  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  United 
States  security  interests  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Economic  potential  is  military  potential.  The  natural 
resources,  developed  industrial  might,  technical  knowledge  and 
skilled  manpower  of  Western  Europe  combined  with  those  of  the 
United  States  provide  a  basis  for  military  strength  formidable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  power  balance  could  be  reversed,  how¬ 
ever,  if  Western  European  resources  were  organized  to  support 
present  Soviet  military  and  economic  potential.  If,  for  example, 
Western  Germany’s  and  NATO  Europe’s  250  million  people  and 
its  annual  production  of  crude  steel  (about  60  million  metric 
tons)  and  of  hard  coal  (about  475  million  metric  tons)  were 
added  to  the  Western  Soviet  bloc’s  population  of  some  300  million 
and  to  its  annual  production  of  about  45  million  metric  tons  of 
crude  steel  and  of  about  330  million  metric  tons  of  hard  coal, 
the  United  States  by  itself  would  be  outweighed  over  3  to  1 
in  population,  almost  2  to  1  in  the  production  of  hard  coal 
and  at  least  matched  in  the  production  of  crude  steel. 

2.  Friendly  Western  European  countries  presently  provide 
the  bulk  of  military  manpower  for  the  common  defense,  as  well 
as  a  good  share  of  equipment  and  finances.  NATO  Europe  alone 
presently  provides  manpower  for  over  90  percent  of  NATO’s 
ground  forces,  for  about  75  percent  of  NATO’s  air  forces,  plus 
a  good  share  of  NATO's  naval  strength.  In  addition,  our  NATO 
allies  have  produced  approximately  $8  billion  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  since  1950  and  have  expended  over  $35  billion  in  their 
collective  rearmament  effort.  The  loss  of  these  allies  would 
require  vastly  greater  effort  by  the  United  States  to  go  it  alone. 

3.  Strategically,  Western  Europe  provides  the  United  States 
with  a  forward  defense  base  from  which  to  engage  the  conven¬ 
tional  forces  of  any  aggressor  and  to  launch  atomic  retaliatory 
attacks.  Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  the  United  States  has  concluded  15  bilateral  agreements 
or  arrangements  with  European  governments  giving  our  Air  Force 
the  right  to  use  in  the  common  defense,  air  bases  owned  by 
these  governments.  In  addition,  United  States  forces  have  the 
right  when  directed  by  NATO  commanders,  to  operate  from 
commonly  owned  NATO  air  bases. 

4.  The  loss  of  Europe  to  the  Soviets  would  mean  the  probable 
loss  of  other  areas,  including  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  and  those 
Asiatic  and  African  colonies  of  the  European  powers  which  in 
many  instances  provide  the  United  States  with  vital  strategic 
resources,  such  as  uranium  ore,  rubber,  tin,  etc. 

5.  Finally,  Europe  both  provides  a  large  market  for  United 
States  goods,  and  is  a  large  supplier  of  United  States  require¬ 
ments.  Markets  in  Western  European  countries  and  depend¬ 
encies  account  for  approximately  30  percent  of  all  United  States 
exports,  while  more  than  one-third  of  all  United  States  imports 
come  from  Western  European  producers.  A  reorientation  of 
this  trade  away  from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  bloc  would 
have  serious  effects  on  the  United  States  economy. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that  as  a  result  of  determined 
European  efforts,  supported  by  United  States  aid  programs,  the  NATO 
countries  have  increased  the  numbers  and  effectiveness  of  their  com- 
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bined  military  strength  with  remarkable  speed  to  the  point  where  the 
Soviets  could  not  now  launch  an  all-out  attack  without  noticeable 
advance  preparation  and  mobilization  of  their  land  forces  in  the  area. 
NATO’s  active  and  reserve  ground  forces  have  expanded  several¬ 
fold,  its  air  forces  have  grown  to  2%  times  their  size  in  1951,  and  its 
naval  strength  has  also  grown  considerably.  Our  aid  has  permitted 
our  partners  to  more  than  double  their  defense  expenditures  since 
1951,  while  also  improving  their  economic  stability  and  strengthening 
their  will  for  self-defense.  While  this  has  permitted  considerable 
improvement  in  the. European  defense  posture,  on  the  basis  of  present 
military  strategy  and  objectives,  there  still  exists  a  substantial  gap  in 
meeting  the  military  requirements. 

Although  over  the  next  few  years  the  pace  of  the  NATO  buildup 
will  be  reduced,  NATO  forces  will  continue  to  grow.  1954  will  see  a 
5-percent  increase  in  ground  force  strength,  a  15-percent  increase  in 
naval  strength  and  about  a  25-percent  increase  in  ah  strength.  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  expenditures  are  expected  to  continue  at  high  levels. 
NATO  has  reached  agreement  that  the  long-term  nature  of  the  Soviet 
threat  must  be  matched  by  NATO’s  determination  to  maintain 
sufficiently  strong  economies  to  support  a  high  level  of  defense  over 
the  “long  haul,”  rather  than  a  rapid  one-time  effort  to  prepare  for  a 
hypothetical  “crisis  year.” 

Although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  welding  the  forces  of  14  nations  into  a  cohesive 
defense  force.  Two  major  NATO  commands  exist,  both  headed  by 
United  States  officers:  the  major  continental  command  (SHAPE) 
located  just  outside  Paris  and  under  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
and  the  major  Atlantic  Command  (SACLANT),  located  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  now  under  Adm.  Jerauld  Wright.  Subordinate  commands  have 
been  established  under  SHAPE  in  the  northern,  central,  and  southern 
European  sectors,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  Subordinate 
commands  have  been  established  under  SACLANT  both  for  the 
western  and  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean.  Joint  maneuvers  and  command 
exercises  are  held  periodically,  and  participating  countries  have  been 
exhibiting  an  increased  ability  to  operate  effectively  on  a  coordinated 
basis. 

Even  though  the  military  aid  supplied  by  the  United  States  to 
Europe  is  very  large,  the  expenditures  made  by  the  countries  which 
receive  our  aid  is  far  larger,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table  which 
shows  that  the  European  recipients  of  our  aid  plan  to  spend  $15,090 
million  on  their  own  defense  in  addition  to  the  $617.5  million 
authorized  in  this  bill. 


European  defense  expenditures:  Total  and  percent  of  gross  national  product  at  market  prices,  by  United  States  fiscal  years 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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(b)  Near  East  ( including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South 
Asia.— The  authorization  for  direct  military  assistance  in  this  bill  for 
this  area  is  $181.2  million,  compared  to  $270  million  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1954. 

The  justification  for  United  States  assistance  to  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  South  Asia  is  the  proposition  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
United  States  security  that  these  areas  not  fall  under  the  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  of  the  most  direct  ah,  sea,  and  land  routes  between  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  traverse  this  area.  Furthermore,  54.7  percent  of  the 
world’s  petroleum  reserves  lie  in  the  Near  East.  The  significance  of 
this  part  of  the  world  to  the  United  States  was  stated  by  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  these  words: 

The  importance  of  the  Middle  East  to  the  free  world  can  hardly  be  overestimated 
militarily  and  economically.  First,  its  huge  oil  reserves  now  suppljr  most  of  the 
requirements  of  Europe.  Second,  its  geographic  location  is  astride  the  lines  of 
communication  between  West  and  East.  And,  third,  it  is  only  in  this  area  that 
the  Soviets  have  no  satellite  buffer  states. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  this  part  of  the  world  goes  to  nations  which  are  able  and 
willing  to  make  a  significant  military  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
the  area.  Greece  has  already  demonstrated  its  determination  and 
its  capability  to  defeat,  with  the  aid  of  United  States  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  a  Communist  invasion.  Turkey  has  impressed  all  United  States 
observers  with  the  fact  that  it  intends  to  resist  Soviet  aggression  to 
the  utmost  and  that,  as  a  result  of  United  States  aid  already  received, 
a  formidable  military  force  has  been  created  there.  An  agreement 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  Pakistan  has  recently  been  entered 
into.  The  United  States  has  a  military  assistance  program  in  Iran 
which  should  make  it  possible  for  Iran  to  increase  its  defensive  capa¬ 
bilities  as  its  ability  to  utilize  equipment  increases  and  the  economy 
improves.  In  addition,  military  assistance  agreements  have  recently 
been  entered  into  with  Pakistan  and  Iraq.  Detailed  programs  for 
these  countries  are  currently  being  formulated. 

Several  other  nations  of  this  area  have  a  strong  military  tradition 
and  their  people  are  brave  and  vigorous.  They  could  greatly 
strengthen  the  defensive  strength  of  the  area  if  their  cooperation  was 
available,  and  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assist  them  with 
weapons  and  equipment.  Unfortunately  a  number  of  these  nations 
regard  the  Soviet  threat  as  being  of  less  concern  to  them  than  the 
hostility  of  their  neighbors  or  than  certain  of  their  internal  problems. 
As  a  consequence,  United  States  military  aid  has  not  been  available. 

(c)  Asia  and  the  Pacific. — The  additional  military  assistance  author¬ 
ized  in  this  bill  for  this  area  is  $583.6  million  as  compared  to  $1,035 
million  appropriated  for  fiscal  1954.  In  addition  to  Indochina,  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  is  being  supplied  to  the  following  nations  in  this 
area:  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Thailand.  In  the  near  future  it 
is  anticipated  that  a  military  assistance  program  will  be  initiated  in 
Japan.  Military  assistance  to  Korea,  except  training,  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  financed  from  Defense  Department  appropriations 
and  is  not  included  in  this  bill. 

Military  assistance  programs  for  individual  countries  in  this  area 
are  regarded  as  secret.  A  combined  summary  for  military  aid  to  the 
area  in  the  past  and  the  program  requested  by  the  Executive  for  fiscal 
1955  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Asia  and  Pacific 

VALUE  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  CHARGEABLE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 
1950-54 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Fiscal  years 
1950-55 

Total . . . 

'  $2, 410. 7 

i  $759.  3 

$583.6 

1  $2, 994.  4 

Materiel . . . . . . 

2,  228. 2 

661.2 

491.1 

2,  719. 3 

Equipment  and  supplies... _ _ 

2, 177.  7 
50.6 

656.4 

481.0 

2, 658. 7 
60.6 

Other  materiel  charges . . . . 

4.9 

10.1 

Training . . __ . 

36.8 

18.  4 

20.7 

57.6 

Other  (specify)  special  military  support _ 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

60.0 

Other,  P.  C.  H.  and  T _ _ _ 

116.7 

49.6 

41.8 

157.0 

1  Excludes  $77.6  million  materiel  and  training  for  1  country  and  $1.4  million  packing,  crating,  handling, 
and  transportation,  fiscal  year  1954  programs  under  development. 


The  military  assistance  programs  in  force  during  the  recent  years 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  duly  elected  Government  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  suppress  the  activities  of  the  Communist  controlled  Huk 
movement.  The  military  assistance  given  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  has  made  it  possible  for  that  Government  to  be¬ 
come  a  rallying  point  for  free  Chinese  throughout  the  world.  In 
addition,  our  aid  has  created  a  military  strong  point  on  Formosa  that 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent  to  the  freedom  of  action  of  Communist 
forces  on  the  mainland  of  China.  In  Thailand  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  has  made  it  possible  for  the  forces  of  that  country  to 
undertake  modernization  in  the  training  and  equipment  essential  to 
its  internal  security.  A  major  part  of  the  equipment  and  ammunition 
necessary  to  continue  the  fight  in  Indochina  has  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States  through  this  program. 

Recent  developments  in  Indochina  made  necessary  a  careful  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  United  States  military  assistance  program  for 
all  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  take 
no  action  which  would  weaken  the  resistance  of  the  forces  which  are 
resisting  Communist  aggression  in  Indochina.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  provide  more  military  aid  to  countries  in 
this  area  than  such  countries  have  previously  received  or  to  supply 
assistance  to  additional  countries.  Detailed  programs  cannot  now  be 
presented  for  such  future  action. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  insure  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  permit  the  United  States  to  cooperate  effectively  with  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  who  desire  to  make  a  stand  against 
communism. 

There  are  important  manpower  resources  in  the  area  which,  if 
properly  organized  and  equipped,  could  stem  the  Communist  tide. 
The  following  tables  present  a  comparison  of  such  manpower  avail¬ 
abilities: 
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NON-COMMUNIST  POPULATION 


Country 

Population 

Country 

Population 

8,827,000 
20, 642, 000 
87, 330, 000 

2, 300, 000 

Malaya . . . . . 

7,400,000 
82, 870, 000 
21,670,000 
60,000 
965,  ooe 
8, 976, 000 
2,075,000 

Indonesia . 

Philippines . . _ . 

GuamI . . . . 

Okinawa _ i _ _ _ 

12, 637, 500 
3,131,000 
1,228, 000 
19,140,000 

Australia . . . . __ 

New  Zealand . ___ 

Total . . . 

298, 391,  500 

COMMUNIST  POPULATION 


49, 700, 000 
460, 000, 000 
12, 637, 500 

North  Korea . . . . 

7, 923, 000 

Total . . . . . 

530, 260,  500 

MALE  POPULATION  STATISTICS  (NONCOMMUNISTS) 


Country 

Ages  15 
to  49 

Physically 

fit 

Formosa . . 

2, 615, 000 

1,980,000 

South  Korea . . 

4, 351,000 

2, 140. 000 

Japan _ 

Indochina: 

20, 884, 000 

16, 730, 000 

Vietnam . 

3, 870, 000 

1,920,  000 

Cambodia . _ 

860, 000 

430,  000 

Laos _ _ 

340,  000 

170,  000 

Thailand . . 

4,  941,  000 

2,  510, 000 

Country 

Ages  15 
to  49 

Physically 

fit 

Burma _ _ _ 

5, 173, 000 
1,750,000 
22, 391, 000 
2, 293, 000 
493, 000 
5, 239, 000 

2,570,000 
800, 000 
11,130,000 
1, 780, 000 
380, 000 
2, 690, 000 

Malaya _ 

Indonesia _ 

Australia _  _  _ 

New  Zealand _ 

Philippines _ 

Total . 

75, 200, 000 

45. 230, 000 

MALE  POPULATION  STATISTICS  (COMMUNISTS) 


Russia  (estimated) . . . 

Red  China . 

Viet  Minh . 


11,928, 000 
125. 100,  000 
3,  040, 000 


9, 900,  000 
61,800, 000 
1, 500, 000 


Red  Korea  . 
Total. 


1,553,000 

800, 000 

141,621,000 

74, 000, 000 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  argument  of  Maj.  Gen. 
George  C.  Stewart,  USA,  Director,  Office  of  Military  Assistance, 
Department  of  Defense,  who  testified  as  follows  on  this  issue: 

Now,  the  people  who  live  here,  the  people  who  have  shown  themselves  willing 
and  anxious  to  stay  on  our  side  of  this  struggle  are  faced  with  that  geographical 
situation.  God  and  birth  put  them  there.  They  didn’t  choose  to  be  there,  and 
they  can’t  leave.  That  is  where  they  have  to  live.  That  is  where  their  families 
live  and  that  is  where  their  livelihood  is  (hearings,  p.  950). 

:f:  sjc  j|c  jjc  %  3j«  sfe 

Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate  here  is  that  these  three  factors,  geog¬ 
raphy,  population,  and  military  strength — people  actually  in  uniform — place  our 
friends  in  a  most  difficult  situation  and  certainly  leads  to  the  requirement  on  our 
part  that  we  demonstrate  to  them  in  unmistakable  terms  our  determination  to 
continue  steadfastly  as  their  friends  and  to  offer  them  such  assistance  as  is  in  our 
mutual  interest. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  handle  this  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
can  make  false  propaganda  saying  that  we  are  simply  using  these  people  as  pawns 
in  a  world  game  to  attain  selfish  ends. 

Now,  if  those  things  are  true — and  the  importance  of  this  area  to  the  free  world 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  people  better  informed  than  I  am — then  certainly 
our  actions  must  be  aimed  at  achieving  and  maintaining  this  confidence  that  the 
peoples  of  this  area  must  have  in  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  more 
tangible  that  this  country  can  do  at  the  present  moment  to  reassure  these  peoples 
offour  intentions  than  for  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  make  possible  such  actions 
in  this  area  as  may  be  proper  and  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  appropriate 
people  of  the  Government,  as  the  situation  develops  and  changes. 
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Now,  you  can  go  along  and  compare  what  is  available  with  what  is  there,  and 
I  think  the  point,  without  belaboring  it  any  further  in  detail,  is  that  with  authority 
and  with  the  willingness  and  desire  of  the  people,  and  with  the  necessary  financial 
means,  we  can  go  into  this  area  and  vastly  increase  the  military  strength  of  those 
peoples  who  want  to  stay  free  of  Communist  domination. 

But,  you  can’t  get  them  to  participate  unless  they  have  some  confidence  in  our 
continued  support. 

The  soldiers  on  Formosa  have  families  and  relatives  in  China.  These  Fili¬ 
pinos — remember  what  happened  to  them  when  the  Fluks  got  loose  on  their  farms 
and  burned  out  their  villages  and  murdered  some  of  their  people. 

There  are  people  up  here  in  Korea.  They  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  run  over  you — when  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 
They  know  what  it  is  to  walk  the  roads  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  your  children 
freezing  on  your  back  because  the  Communists  are  coming. 

They  want  to  work  with  us. 

But,  if  they  can’t  be  assured  of  this  strong,  powerful  friend  supporting  them, 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  emotions  and  feelings  as  any  other  living  being  which 
is,  that  the  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation.  And,  I  think  that  that  is  a 
most  important  element  that  we  have  to  consider  when  we  talk  about  authority 
to  continue  this  program  in  this  area  (hearings,  pp.  951,  952,  (F54). 

(d)  Western  Hemisphere. — The  additional  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  $13  million  for  this  area,  as  compared  to  $15  million  appro¬ 
priated  for  fiscal  1954. 

The  other  American  Republics  have,  since  the  earliest  days  of  their 
independence,  been  closely  related  to  the  United  States.  Geographic 
proximity  has  greatly  increased  our  common  interests  and  linked  our 
security  and  welfare  with  that  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  The 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  are  participants  in 
the  oldest  and,  in  some  ways,  the  most  effective  regional  organization 
of  which  this  Government  is  a  member — the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  other  American  Republics  have  a  combined  area  that  is  about 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  United  States,  a  rapidly  growing 
population  which  already  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States,  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources  which  could  support  a  much  higher  level  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  activity.  They  have  played,  and  are  continuing  to 
play,  a  major  role  in  shaping  world  opinion.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  their  strength  in  the  United  Nations  where  the  way  they  cast  their 
20  votes  on  crucial  issues  is  of  very  great  importance. 

Militarily  and  strategically,  a  Latin  America  friendly  to  the  United 
States  can  be  a  source  of  great  strength;  if  unfriendly,  it  could  very 
adversely  affect  our  national  welfare.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
Latin  America  could  help  materially  in  guarding  vital  inter-American 
lines  of  communication  and  shipping.  It  could,  as  in  World  War  II, 
provide  air  and  sea  bases.  It  could,  as  Brazil  and  Mexico  did  in 
World  War  II  and  Colombia  did  in  the  struggle  in  Korea,  supply 
forces  trained  in  the  use  of  standardized  weapons. 

The  purpose  of  the  military  assistance  program  to  Latin  America 
is  to  provide  equipment  required  by  selected  units  of  certain  Latin 
American  Republics  to  enable  them  to  discharge  specific  military  roles 
and  missions  assumed  by  such  countries  in  the  mutual  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Countries  which  are  now  receiving  equipment 
under  this  program  are:  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uruguajq  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  Nego¬ 
tiations  are  underway  with  a  number  of  additional  countries. 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  this  program  the  armed  forces  of  the 
American  Republics  were  hampered  by  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities 
and  a  preponderance  of  obsolete  military  equipment.  The  military 
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equipment  furnished  under  the  program  has  improved  this  situation 
in  those  units  designated  to  perform  certain  missions  in  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  United  States  military  personnel  are  helping 
to  train  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  involved  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  several  countries  have  already  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  utilize  and  maintain  the  equipment  delivered  to  them. 
The  program  is  also  helping  to  standardize  military  equipment  in  the 
units  which  the  American  Republics  have  agreed  to  use  in  hemisphere 
defense  missions  and  will  thus  simplify  supply  problems  in  the  event 
that  a  serious  military  threat  against  the  hemisphere  should  develop. 

The  appropriations  provided  for  this  program  in  previous  years 
will,  when  fully  expended,  substantially  complete  the  equipping  phase 
of  the  program  as  presently  planned.  The  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1955  are  to  be  used  primarily  for  maintaining  equipment  and 
for  providing  further  training  in  its  use. 

The  committee  has  been  following  developments  in  Guatemala 
carefully  in  a  series  of  executive  sessions  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Holland.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  this  in  our  report 
other  than  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  our  country 
is  moving  wisely  in  a  very  grave  and  difficult  situation.  A  small 
technical  assistance  program  has  been  carried  on  in  Guatemala  during 
the  past  year.  While  the  withdrawal  of  this  program  is  under  con¬ 
sideration,  there  may  be  valid  reasons  for  continuing  it  as  long  as 
possible. 

1+.  Offshore  procurement  (sec.  103  ( c )) 

The  term  “offshore  procurement”  is  used  to  refer  to  the  procurement 
of  guns,  ammunition,  aircraft,  electronics  and  other  military  equip¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  abroad  with  military  assistance  funds  to  be 
supplied  to  our  allies.  The  program  got  underway  in  fiscal  1952. 

No  specific  funds  have  ever  been  set  aside  for  offshore  procurement, 
and  none  is  designated  in  this  bill.  Financing  of  procurement  abroad, 
as  for  procurement  in  the  United  States,  is  from  the  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  military  assistance. 

The  programs  each  year  have  been  as  follows: 

Millions 


Fiscal  1952 _  $600 

Fiscal  1953 _  1,  600 

Fiscal  1954  (estimated  Apr.  15,  1954) _  931 

Anticipated  1955 _  300 


The  reasons  advanced  for  offshore  procurement  have  included  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  The  desire  to  provide  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  at  stra¬ 
tegic  locations  accessible  to  forces  which  may  be  engaged  in 
combat  facilities  for  producing  such  items  as  ammunition  and 
spare  parts  which  are  consumed  in  large  volume. 

2.  The  desire  to  reduce  insofar  as  possible  the  dependence  of 
foreign  nations  on  United  States  supplies  of  military  equipment 
so  as  to  lower  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  supplies. 

3.  The  desire  to  buy  at  lower  prices  than  are  available  in  the 
United  States  a  number  of  items  (principally  of  a  nature  not 
suited  to  mass  production)  which  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
and  more  rapidly  in  other  countries. 

The  types  of  equipment  programed  as  of  April  1954,  and  contem¬ 
plated  for  fiscal  1955  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1954 

World  w  ide  Mill  ions 

Ammunition _  $526 

Aircraft -  194 

Electronics -  59 

Ships -  56 

Combat  vehicles _  27 

Artillery  and  fire  control -  35 

All  others -  34 


Total _  931 


FISCAL  YEAR  1955 

At  present  offshore  procurement  with  fiscal  year  1955  funds  is  only 
in  the  tentative  planning  stage.  As  tentatively  planned,  offshore 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1955  can  be  broken  down  very  approxi¬ 
mately  into  categories  as  follows: 


Worldwide  Millions 

Ammunition _  $98 

Aircraft _  82 

Electronics _  58 

Ships _  28 

All  other _  34 


Total _  300 


As  the  above  figures  indicate,  the  volume  of  offshore  procurement 
planned  with  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  is  substantially  lower  than 
in  previous  years.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  given  full  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  situation  in  many  industrial  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  industry  is  operating  at  less  than  capacity  and  there  is 
substantial  unemployment. 

The  language  of  subsection  103  (c)  gives  direction  to  those  adminis¬ 
tering  the  program  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  placing  orders  in  areas  of  labor  surplus  in  the  United 
States  before  placing  them  in  foreign  countries.  In  addition,  a 
directive  is  given  that  prices  and  delivery  dates  are  expected  to  be  in 
line  with  those  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  recognition  is  given  that  the  primary  objective  of 
the  offshore  procurement  program  is  military  and  that  there  may  be 
occasions  when  strategic  and  logistic  considerations  will  outweigh 
such  factors  as  United  States  costs  and  availabilities.  Discretion  is 
given  the  President  to  act  in  accordance  with  such  considerations 
when  necessary. 

5.  Infrastructure  (sec.  10 Jf) 

This  section  authorizes  funds  for  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for 
collective  defense.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area,  where  this 
authority  has  been  used  to  date,  these  facilities  are  called  infrastructure 
and  they  consist  of  airfields,  communications  networks,  port  facilities, 
and  the  like,  used  in  common  by  NATO  forces.  At  present  more  than 
120  airfields  in  Western  Europe  are  ready  for  use  by  modern  aircraft, 
although  some  are  not  completed.  The  program  provides  for  4,000 
miles  of  pipeline  and  over  8,000  miles  of  telecommunications  facilities. 

Financing  of  the  infrastructure  has  been  shared  by  all  of  the  NATO 
countries  except  Iceland.  The  United  States  share  has  been  38 
percent  net  of  taxes.  The  contributions  of  all  the  participating 
nations  to  the  successive  programs  (called  slices)  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Summary  of  infrastructure  contributions  and  'percentages  by  country ,  by  slice 
fin  millions  of  dollars.  Based  on  Sept.  30,  1953  cost  estimates] 
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The  specific  authorization  for  appropriations  for  NATO  infra¬ 
structure  is  new  legislation.  In  previous  years  such  funds  were  part 
of  the  regular  European  military  assistance  program.  The  reason  for 
the  change  is  that  the  NATO  countries  have  agreed  upon  a  3-year 
infrastructure  program  and  have  fixed  the  share  to  be  contributed 
by  each  country.  This  3-year  program  will  complete  the  total  NATO 
infrastructure  program  as  now  planned,  of  which  the  total  United 
States  share  is  $780  million.  Accordingly,  section  104  contains  an 
authorization  for  appropriations  of  $321  million  which  would  cover  the 
unfunded  portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  this  NATO  infrastruc¬ 
ture  program.  The  committee  has  been  assured  that  an  appropriation 
for  the  full  amount  authorized  will  not  be  requested  this  year.  The 
fiscal  year  1955  appropriation  request  will  be  $122.7  million.  Section 
104  provides  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  total  authorized  may  be 
requested  in  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958.  All  such  installments 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  until  expended. 

The  status  of  the  financing  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NATO  infrastructure — Status  of  financing 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 

United  States 
net  share 

Commonly  financed  programs: 

Approved:  Slices  I  through  V _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$1, 600 
400 

$600 

180 

Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,000 

780 

UNITED  STATES  FUNDING 


Fiscal  year:  Millions 

1952  _  $169 

1953  _  140 

1954  _  150 


Subtotal _  459 

1955 _  123 


Total  through  1955 _  582 


UNITED  STATES  OBLIGATIONS 

Fiscal  vear:  Millions 

1952  _ $169 

1953  _  140 

1954  _  111 


Subtotal _  420 

Unobligated  balance,  $39  million. 

1955 _  115 


Total  through  1955 _  535 

Unobligated  balance,  $47  million. 

ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal  year:  Millions 

1952  _  $17 

1953  _  80 

1954  _  121 


Subtotal _  218 

1955 _  190 


Total _  408 
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Subsection  (a)  authorizes  a  further  appropriation  of  $321  million  to 
be  made  available  in  installments  during  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1958.  The  language  of  the  subsection  is  intended  to  limit  the  total 
United  States  contribution  to  $780  million,  and  if  the  contributions  of 
other  nations  fall  short  of  the  amounts  which  have  been  agreed  upon, 
the  United  States  contribution  is  to  be  reduced  to  maintain  the  agreed 
ratio  to  total  contributions. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  use  of  military  assistance  funds  and 
of  local  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
for  collective  defense  facilities  outside  the  NATO  area  to  a  total  of 
$50  million. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that  the  transfer  authority  shall  not  be 
used  to  increase  the  amounts  authorized  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

Although  the  specific  authorization  for  NATO  infrastructure  is  new, 
the  language  describing  the  purpose  of  the  section  and  establishing 
the  prohibition  against  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  payment  of  taxes 
is  taken  from  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  section 
521. 

6.  Development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  (sec.  105 ) 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $27  million  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expediting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nonnuclear  weapons  of  advanced  design  by  nations  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance.  The 
objective  of  the  program  carried  under  the  name  of  “mutual  special 
weapons”  in  the  fiscal  1954  program  (sec.  542,  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended),  is  to  increase  the  defense  capability  of  our  allies 
and  the  United  States  through  accelerating  the  research,  development 
and  production  of  such  weapons. 

A  description  and  the  importance  of  the  program  were  given  by 
Hon.  Tracy  S.  Voorhees,  Director,  Offshore  Procurement,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and  Defense  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Mission  to 
NATO  in  Paris,  during  his  testimony  before  the  committee  as  follows: 

In  the  original  concept  last  year,  a  very  much  larger  sum  of  $250  million  had 
been  requested  in  the  expectation  of  substantial  purchases  of  finished  weapons. 
The  reduction  to  $50  million  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  program 
which  I  believe,  in  retrospect,  was  a  constructive  change.  These  restricted  funds 
have  not  been  used  to  purchase  combat  quantities  of  new  weapons,  but  are  being 
employed  for  the  development  and  demonstration  of  what  our  scientists  have 
reason  to  hope  will  include  valuable  weapons  of  the  future  for  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

The  program  is  a  mutual  one,  and  has  two  aspects,  the  European  and  the 
American.  Responsibility  for  the  development  aspects,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
dominant,  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Donald  A.  Quarles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Development,  who,  as  you  know,  was  the  former  president  of 
Bell  Laboratories. 

4c  S|e  *  4=  Sfc 

Eminent  scientists  inform  me  that,  although  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  United 
States  excels  in  production  techniques,  yet  in  inventive  capacity  European 
scientists  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  United  States.  However,  European 
defense  funds  to  support  promising  developments  in  military  items  are  limited. 
Further,  such  developments  have  been  conducted  by  each  nation  for  its  own 
needs  rather  than  under  any  integrated  plan  for  Western  European  defense  as 
a  whole. 

*  *  *  our  team  of  research  and  development  specialists  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  headed  by  General  Maris,  was  able,  on  visits  to  the  different, 
countries,  to  obtain  the  utmost  cooperation  and  full  explanation  of  developments 
which  these  countries  have  in  process  which  might  strengthen  NATO  defense. 
From  these,  there  were  selected  the  ones  for  which  it.  was  felt  that  United  States 
assistance  would  be  justified. 
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The  group  then  reported  in  writing,  and  in  person,  to  Mr.  Quarles  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  recommendations  were  screened  by  the  three  military  depart¬ 
ments 

******* 

Thirty-six  projects,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  originally  recommended  pro¬ 
gram,  were  submitted  to  the  President  and  approved  by  him,  as  the  act  requires. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  with  the  respective  governments  as  to  these 
projects,  providing  for  United  States  assistance  to  speed  them  up,  and  assuring 
that,  successful  developmen+s  resulting  will  be  available,  subject  to  adequate 
security  protection,  for  NATO  defense.  Such  defense  is  the  reason  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  United  States  aid,  but  as  a  byproduct  of  our  assistance,  we  expect 
to  receive  the  right  to  use  of  the  developments  also  for  United  States  defense 
purposes,  should  this  prove  desirable. 

Under  the  existing  program,  we  restricted  assistance  to  projects  in  which  the 
development  of  the  new  military  items  in  question  were  well  advanced. 

******* 

Secretary  Quarles  has  arranged  that  the  Research  and  Development  Divisions 
of  our  three  military  departments  will,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mutual  special 
weapons  team  now  set  up  in  Paris,  monitor  the  progress  of  the  projects.  The 
team  in  Paris  under  General  Maris  is  also  screening  further  European  develop¬ 
ments  of  promise. 

The  second  part — that  is,  the  American  part — of  this  program  includes  a 
screening  of  developments  of  our  own  Armed  Forces  which  might  be  useful  for 
NATO  defense.  This  includes  items  which  are  not  standardized  in  the  United 
States  forces,  but  which  might  have  utility  for  NATO.  Here  we  must  remember 
that  NATO’s  needs  may  be  different  from  those  of  our  own  Armed  Forces,  both 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  NATO  mission  and  the  fact  that  it  is  geographically 
localized;  also,  because  the  limited  funds  available  from  the  aggregate  of  Europe’s 
budgets,  plus  United  States  military  assistance,  make  it  imperative  that  less 
expensive  weapons  be  found  so  that  the  defense  effort  does  not  break  down 
through  too  heavy  costs  (hearings,  pp.  301,  302). 

Mr.  Voorhees  also  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  plans  on  using  part  of  this  fund  in  connection  with  the 
European  aircraft  control  and  warning  system  problem.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  Voorhees: 

Mr.  Quarles  *  *  *  has  in  mind  the  possibility  of  utilizing  a  portion  of  this  fund 
to  develop  a  mutual  arrangement  with  the  different  countries  under  which  they 
will,  with  some  assistance,  round  out  their  own  aircraft  control  and  warning 
systems  and  these  will  be  linked  up  with  some  assistance  by  the  United  States 
including  United  States  know-how  and  experience  through  a  central  laboratory. 
This  in  scientific  parlance  is  “systems  engineering.”  There  is  very  great  need  for 
the  development  of  an  integrated  early  warning  system  which  will  not  be  possible 
without  United  States  leadership,  know-how,  and  some  relatively  modest  financial 
assistance  (hearings,  p.  325). 

United  States  assistance  to  our  allies  to  test  and  develop  these 
projects  should  result  in  getting  new  types  of  special  weapons  into 
service  years  before  they  would  otherwise  be  perfected,  and  thus  make 
a  desirable  contribution  to  the  mutual  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

7.  Conditions  a'p'plicable  to  military  assistance  (sec.  106 ) 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  the  requirement  that  military  equipment 
and  materials  are  to  be  supplied  to  nations  whose  increased  defense 
abilities  are  important  to  United  States  security  and  only  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  To  maintain  internal  security,  (2)  for  self- 
defense,  (3)  for  area  defense,  (4)  for  collective  security  arrangements 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  (5)  on  condition 
that  such  military  assistance  will  not  be  used  for  aggression  against 
any  nation. 

Subsection  (b)  expresses  in  concrete  form  the  importance  which 
the  United  States  Government,  including  both  the  Congress  and  the 
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executive  branch,  attaches  to  European  unification  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  treaty  which  is  designed  to  establish  a  European  Defense 
Community.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  contains  a  provision 
authorizing  funds  for  (he  nations  whose  governments  have  signed  this 
treaty  and  permitting  procurement  from  these  funds,  but  prohibiting 
actual  deliveries  of  equipment  until  the  European  Defense  Community 
enters  into  effect.  With  certain  modifications,  the  new  provision 
perpetuates  this  limitation  with  respect  to  mutual-security  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1954  and,  at  the  same  time,  extends  it  to  fiscal  year  1955 
funds.  It  should  be  noted  that  equipment  purchased  from  funds 
authorized  prior  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  will  not  be 
affected. 

The  continued  delay  in  ratification  by  France'and  Italy  after  the 
other  countries  have  ratified  has  caused  the  committee  to  modify  the 
prohibition  against  the  delivery  of  military  equipment  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  whose  governments  have  already  ratified  the  European  Defense 
Community  Treaty.  These  countries  will  now  be  eligible  to  receive 
military  aid  financed  from  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955  on  the  condition  that  they  have  either  joined  together  in 
or  are  developing  collective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  President.  This  modifica¬ 
tion  does  not  indicate  that  the  United  States  Government  favors  an 
alternative  to  the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty.  The  basic 
requirement  remains  that  a  signatory  of  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  Treaty  must  have  ratified  that  instrument  before  it  can  qualify 
for  assistance.  The  continuation  of  this  provision  reemphasizes  the 
importance  which  the  United  States  attaches  to  the  European  Defense 
Community.  The  language  adopted,  however,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  new  approach  to  mutual  American  and  European  security 
objectives  may  be  necessary  if  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty  is  not  ratified  and  provides  the  President  with  the  means  to 
pursue  such  an  approach.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  foresee 
what  situation  would  follow  nonratification  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  Treaty,  nor  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  an  “agoniz¬ 
ing  reappraisal”  of  United  States  foreign  policy  which  would  be  made 
necessary  in  such  circumstances.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the 
language  adopted  is  sufficiently  broad  to  provide  the  President  with 
the  necessary  flexibility  in  meeting  future  contingencies. 

Military  assistance  to  nations  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia  for  area  defense  can  be  furnished  only  to  permit  participation  in 
area  defense  arrangements  in  which  the  President  finds  the  recipient 
nation  is  required  to  take  an  important  part.  Direction  is  given  that 
in  supplying  military  aid  and  in  carrying  out  section  121  of  this  bill 
assistance  shall  be  given  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific  to  create  a  joint  organization  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being, 
to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security 
and  independence.  Assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics  is 
made  available  only  in  accordance  with  plans  for  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  limits  to  the  value  of  military  aid  which  can  be 
supplied  to  each  of  the  four  areas  specified.  In  each  case  the  limit 
is  the  total  of  funds  heretofore  made  available  in  previous  years  plus 
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the  designated  portion  of  the  new  authorization  for  military  assistance 
in  section  103. 

These  designated  portions  of  the  new  authorization  are  as  follows: 


Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey) _  $617,  500,  000 

Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia..  181,  200,  000 

Far  East  and  the  Pacific _  583,  600,  000 

Western  Hemisphere - -  13,  000,  000 


Under  subsection  (d),  transfer  of  military  funds  between  areas,  the 
President  is  permitted  to  transfer  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  military  assistance  for  each  of  the  four  geo¬ 
graphic  areas — Europe,  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  South  Asia,  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific,  and  Latin  America — from  one  area  to  another. 
The  funds  available  for  each  of  these  areas  comprise  two  elements: 
(1)  The  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30,  1954,  of  military  funds  pre¬ 
viously  appropriated,  and  (2)  the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1955  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  When  transfers  have  been  made 
under  subsection  (d)  the  funds  available  are  adjusted  accordingly. 
Thus,  if  a  transfer  is  made  from  the  European  to  the  Far  East  area, 
the  European  ceiling  is  reduced  by  the  amount  taken  out  and  the  Far 
East  ceiling  is  increased  by  the  amount  put  in.  Money  available  for 
infrastructure  and  for  special  weapons  development  are  specifically 
excluded  from  the  transfer  provision. 

In  view  of  unsettled  world  conditions  and  of  an  inability  to  de¬ 
termine  the  shifting  requirements  of  military  support  to  our  allies, 
the  committee  recommends  this  flexibility  be  granted  to  the  President. 
Such  authority  will  permit  him  to  use  with  maximum  effectiveness  the 
military  equipment  provided  under  this  program. 

8.  Sale  of  military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  {sec.  107 ) 

This  section  continues  the  so-called  reimbursable  aid  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Under  this  authority  friendly 
nations  which  are  able  to  do  so  can  purchase  United  States  military 
equipment  with  their  own  funds. 

As  of  December  31,  1953,  46  countries  had  purchased  military  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  United  States.  Purchases  included  6  light  cruisers, 
5  destroyer  escorts,  5  Coast  Guard  utility  vessels,  4  patrol  frigates, 
464  aircraft  of  all  types,  486  tanks,  187  gun  motor  carriages,  318 
armored  cars,  and  other  items  such  as  motor  vehicles,  weapons,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  electronic  equipment. 

Total  purchases  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  from  the 
inception  of  the  program,  October  6,  1949,  to  December  31,  1953,  were 
$677.7  million.  Total  deliveries  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services 
as  of  December  31,  1953,  were  $344.5  million. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  the  largest  purchaser.  Not  only 
has  Canada  bought  for  cash  from  the  United  States  the  munitions 
required  to  convert  her  armed  forces  from  British  to  United  States 
type  equipment  but  she  also  has  transferred  substantial  quantities 
of  her  military  stocks  to  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
nations  on  a  grant  basis.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
attained  this  progress  if  the  Canadians  had  not  been  able  to  purchase 
essential  United  States  type  equipment. 

The  following  countries  are  eligible  to  purchase  military  equipment 
under  this  section.  Eligibility  is  established  by  joining  with  the 
United  States  in  a  regional  defense  arrangement,  signing  an  agree- 
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ment  under  section  142  of  this  bill  or  by  giving  the  President  com¬ 
mitments  that  the  equipment  will  be  used  for  defense  purposes  and 
that  the  recipient  nation  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression: 


Argentina 

Greece 

Norway 

Australia 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Panama 

Bolivia 

India 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Indonesia 

Peru 

Burma 

Iran 

Philippines 

Cambodia 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Canada 

Israel 

Saudi  Arabia 

Chile 

Italy 

Spain 

China  (Formosa) 

Japan 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Korea 

Switzerland 

Costa  Rica 

Laos 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Liberia 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Malaya 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

Vietnam 

Ethiopia 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

France 

Nicaragua 

Germany,  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  principle  that  purchasers  must  pay 
before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  within  60  days  after  delivery,  or,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years.  The  minimum  prices  which  may  be  charged  in  the  sales 
program  are  identical  for  the  various  categories  of  equipment  with  the 
values  to  be  reimbursed  to  an  agency  furnishing  equipment  under  the 
grant  military  assistance  programs  (defined  by  sec.  545  (h));  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  equipment  excess  to  the  mobilization  reserve,  the 
minimum  price  is  fixed  at  (a)  the  rehabilitation  cost  plus  the  scrap 
value  or  (6)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  greater. 
If  the  Government  enters  into  a  contract  for  new  production  or  reha¬ 
bilitation  work  on  behalf  of  a  purchaser,  the  purchaser  must  agree  to 
guarantee  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract.  The 
language  of  subsection  (b)  is  taken  from  MDAA  section  408  (e)  (2). 
There  are  three  principal  changes.  First,  a  minimum  price  computed 
on  the  rehabilitation  cost  plus  the  scrap  value  has  been  substituted 
for  two  former  minimum  prices:  namely,  rehabilitation  cost  plus  (a) 
10  percent  of  the  original  gross  cost  or  ( b )  the  scrap  value.  Second, 
the  President  is  given  authority  to  make  sales  on  credit  periods  in 
certain  cases  not  to  exceed  3  years.  Third,  the  monetary  ceiling  on 
the  authority  to  make  procurement  or  rehabilitation  contracts,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  foreign  purchasers,  has  been 
removed,  and  such  contracts  may  be  made  without  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization. 

9.  Waivers  of  law  (sec.  108 ) 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to  perform  functions  under 
title  I,  without  regard  to  (a)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1262  (a),  requiring  the  certification  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  that  military  equipment  and  materials  proposed  for  dis¬ 
position  are  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States;  (b)  the 
provisions  of  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e),  requiring 
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the  certification  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  naval  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  proposed  for  disposition  are  not  essential  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  such  provisions  as  he  may  specify 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4),  known  as  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  The  language  of  subsection  (a)  is  the  same 
as  section  407  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  detail  of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  noncombatant  duty  with  any  agency  or  nation  in  connection  with 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  576  (forbidding  an 
Army  officer  on  the  active  list  from  holding  any  civil  office).  The 
language  of  this  subsection  is  substantially  the  same  as  section  406  (b) 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  The  Department  of  Defense 
may  permit  the  detail  of  an  officer,  for  example,  to  assist  an  FOA 
mission  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  or  to  permit  assignment  of  an  Army  engineer  to  an  FOA- 
financed  survey  project  under  this  subsection. 

10.  Transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan  (sec.  109 ) 

United  States  policy  in  the  Far  East  envisages  an  independent  and 
stable  Japan,  capable  of  contributing  to  its  own  defense.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  steps  to  increase  their  defensive 
capacity.  In  July  1950,  General  MacArthur  decided  upon  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  75,000-man  Japanese  National  Police  Reserve,  now  called 
the  Japanese  National  Safety  Force.  Subsequently,  Japanese  naval 
forces  were  organized,  and  very  recently  the  Japanese  have  agreed  to 
establish  an  air  force.  By  March  31,  1955,  the  strength  of  Japanese 
security  forces  in  all  3  services  will  approximate  152,000  uniformed 
personnel. 

The  United  States  has  assisted  the  Japanese  in  building  up  their 
security  forces  to  the  extent  of  lending  equipment  to  their  ground 
forces  on  memorandum  receipt.  The  equipment  loaned  includes 
rifles,  machineguns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars,  armed  cars,  as  well  as 
light  tanks  and  artillery.  The  Japanese,  on  their  part,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  almost  all  the  required  quartermaster  equipment  and  medical 
supplies,  plus  much  of  the  engineering,  signal  and  transportation 
equipment.  They  have  also  fed,  housed,  and  paid  their  own  forces  and 
constructed  camps  and  facilities  for  them.  With  the  equipment 
loaned  by  the  United  States,  together  with  that  supplied  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  themselves,  the  present  Japanese  ground  forces  are  considered 
75-80  percent  equipped. 

All  of  the  equipment  authorized  for  transfer  under  this  section  has 
been  funded  out  of  Army  and  Navy  appropriations,  and  most  of  the 
equipment  is  on  hand.  This  section  neither  requests  nor  requires  new 
money.  It  simply  permits  the  President  to  transfer  title  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Japanese  Government.  The  President  is  given  until 
June  30,  1955,  to  make  such  transfers  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  as  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Until  April  28,  1952,  Japan  was  without  a  sovereign  government. 
After  that  date  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  undertaken  for  the  bilateral  agreement  required  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  mutual  security  legislation.  Such  an  agreement  was  signed  on 
March  8,  1954,  and  is  now  in  effect.  All  future  military  assistance  that 
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the  United  States  furnishes  to  Japan,  including  any  equipment  trans¬ 
ferred  under  this  section,  will  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  that  agree¬ 
ment  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  mutual  security  legislation. 

The  Japanese  have  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  toward 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  their  own  security  forces.  Al¬ 
though  other  expenditures  will  be  reduced,  the  Japanese  are  increasing 
those  for  defense  during  this  fiscal  year  to  more  than  $450  million. 
The  assumption  of  increasing  responsibility  by  the  Japanese  for  their 
own  defense  will  permit  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  and  will  relieve  the  United  States  of  the  substantial  financial 
burden  involved  in  stationing  United  States  forces  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  transfer  of  equipment  authorized  by  section  109  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  developing  Japanese  capacity  for  self-defense.  This  is 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  all  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

B.  Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and 

Direct  Forces  Support 

1.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  (sec.  121 ) 

This  section  authorizes  $800  million  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  the  forces 
of  France  located  in  these  Associated  States  and  for  any  other  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Assistance  can  be  given  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  specify.  The  President  is  auth¬ 
orized  not  only  to  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment, 
materials,  and  commodities,  but  also  to  transfer  funds. 

This  broad  discretion  over  the  use  of  a  substantial  sum  of  money  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  meet  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  with  which  the  United  States  is  confronted  in  the  area. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  in  this  area  and  its  importance  to  the 
United  States  is  contained  in  the  discussion  of  military  assistance  to 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  in  section  103,  above. 

2.  Production  for  forces  support  (sec.  122) 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  for 
the  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required 
by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
The  funds  are  available  for  use  by  the  President  for  this  purpose  in 
aDy  way  he  deems  necessary,  including  the  transfer  of  funds.  In 
addition  to  the  new  appropriation  authorized,  the  section  authorizes 
the  carryover  for  another  year  for  their  original  purposes  of  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  part  of  which  was  for  weapons  for  France 
and  part  of  which  was  for  military  aircraft  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

General  Stewart,  in  describing  to  the  committee  the  United  States 
effort  with  respect  to  the  program,  referred  to  this  provision  in  these 
words: 

It  is  an  overall  plan  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  finest  air  force  outside  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Western  side.  *  *  *  In  the  event  of  war  all  these  forces  are 
available  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  This  whole  plan  is  an  effort 
to  build  up  the  RAF  to  support  the  NATO  forces  between  ourselves  in  the  event 
of  war  (hearings,  p.  741). 
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Mr.  Stassen,  during  liis  testimony  before  the  committee,  also 
emphasized  the  need  for  United  States  support: 

The  Royal  Air  Force  is  the  world’s  No.  3  air  force,  after  the  United  States  and 
Russia  and  its  importance  to  the  balance  of  air  power  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  bloc  may  be  such  as  to  have  an  important  weight  in  that  balance. 
Its  equipment  is  modern,  its  organization  and  training  is  excellent.  It  has  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  an  elite  force  with  heroic  traditions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  approach 
that  we  should  build  on  known  sources  of  strength  and  make  them  stronger,  and 
we  feel  that  in  any  extremity  that  one  of  the  forces  you  could  depend  upon  is  the 
Royal  Air  Force  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now  the  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom,  itself,  in  addition  to  the  force  which, 
as  I  said,  was  the  largest  contribution  to  continental  air  strength,  in  addition  to 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  a  fighter  command,  a  bomber  command,  and 
a  coastal  command,  and  these  forces  have  worked  out,  or  the  governments  have 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  relationship  of  these  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  overall  NATO  air  command  and  strategy. 

Now  what  they  are  doing  is  modernizing  and  expanding,  with  our  cooperation 
and  financial  assistance. 

The  new  types  of  planes  are  the  Hawker-Hunter,  the  Vicker-Armstrong  Swift. 
Both  of  these  new  types  are  of  high  performance  and  are  heavily  armored. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  emphasis  on  building  up  a  strategic  bombing  force  is  a  second  aspect  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  program.  The  British  have  designed  a  series  of  medium  bombers 
usually  known  as  the  V  class.  Along  with  this  bomber  development  and  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  it  is  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  airfields  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  longer  and  stronger  runways. 

Finally,  the  United  Kingdom’s  facilities  for  research  and  development  for  their 
RAF  are  being  vigorously  employed.  All  types  of  turbojets,  ramjets,  and  rockets 
are  being  developed  and  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  maintain  one  of  the 
positions  of  leadership  in  research  in  the  world. 

******* 

These  planes,  and  the  force,  we  feel,  are  one  of  the  strong  points  of  free-world 
defense,  and  that  is  why,  even  in  a  decreasing  program,  we  are  proposing  that  we 
should  follow  through  and  put  some  chips  on  the  further  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

The  British  themselves  are  doing  a  very  substantial  job  on  it  and  by  keeping 
them  up  to  a  very  high  air  force  effort,  but  at  the  same  time  making  it  possible  to 
strengthen  the  sterling  a  bit  we  feel  we  are  following  sound  defense  and  economic 

Eolicy  from  the  United  States  own  interests.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
tates  that  sterling  be  strong,  that  it  have  convertibility;  and  it  is  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  there  be  a  very  powerful  Royal  Air  Force  (hear¬ 
ings,  pp.  1101-1103). 

3.  Common  use  items  (sec.  123) 

This  section  authorizes  $70  million  to  assist  countries  carrying 
heavy  burdens  in  financing  the  large  armed  forces  they  are  maintain¬ 
ing  to  obtain  certain  items  for  the  use  of  their  forces.  These  items  are 
of  the  same  general  types  as  are  used  by  civilians  and  include  tires, 
gasoline,  paint,  cement,  etc.  This  authorization  is  to  be  spent  to  sup¬ 
ply  such  “civilian  type”  products  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  recipient 
countries. 

The  funds  under  present  plans  will  be  divided  as  follows : 

Europe _ $20,  000,  000 

Turkey _  25,  000,  000 

Formosa _  25,  000,  000 

C.  Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 

1.  General  authority  (sec.  131) 

Programs  within  this  classification  are  designed  to  support  the  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  of  certain  countries  which  are  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance.  Such  support  involves  the  provision  of  supplemental 
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resources  which  a  recipient  country  requires  if  it  is  to  carry  on  a  defense 
program  of  the  size  which  United  States  policy  regards  as  necessary. 

The  policy  reason  for  mutual  defense  support  programs  is  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  military  objectives  rather  than  the  extension  of  any  economic 
benefits  which  may  also  incidentally  accrue  to  the  recipient  nation. 

Mutual  defense  support  differs  from  direct  forces  support  in  the 
following  respect:  Although  both  forms  of  assistance  are  designed  to 
make  possible  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  a  certain  level  of  military 
forces,  direct  forces  support  does  so  by  providing,  or  paying  for,  goods 
or  services  that  physically  (although  sometimes  in  a  different  form) 
reach  or  benefit  the  forces  involved,  whereas  mutual  defense  support 
contributes  to  this  objective  more  indirectly  through  providing  re¬ 
sources  which  enable  the  recipient  country  to  maintain  a  level  of  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  or  undertake  defense  activities  that  would  otherwise 
not  be  possible.  The  one  form  of  assistance  can  be  traced  directly  to 
a  soldier  who  actually  uses  it  or  is  served  bv  it;  the  other  form  has  its 
specific  military  impact  as  a  country’s  economy  is  rendered  capable 
of  sustaining  the  desired  enlargement  of  its  defense  burden. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  program  are  as  follows: 

Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey) _  $45,  000,  000 

Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia..  81,  850,  000 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific _  96,  430,  000 

(a)  Europe. — There  remain  only  two  countries  in  which  it  presently 
appears  that  the  achievement  of  United  States  objectives  require  con¬ 
tinued  defense  support  assistance. 

Sj)din:  Funds  will  be  used  primarily  for  imports  of  raw  materials 
and  consumables.  About  half  of  the  total  is  expected  to  be  devoted 
to  the  procurement  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  presently 
hoped  that  a  major  proportion  of  the  local  currency  counterpart  can 
be  used  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  United  States  base  construction  pro¬ 
gram  in  Spain. 

Yugoslavia:  The  defense  support  assistance  programed  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  designed  to  support  Yugoslavia’s  own  efforts  to  maintain  a 
large  defense  establishment.  The  Yugoslav  Army  is  the  largest 
ground  force  in  continental  Europe,  outside  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  its 
maintenance  has  strained  Yugoslav  resources.  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  will  help  insure  that  the  large  share  of  resources  devoted  to 
defense  does  not  result  in  economic  instability  and  further  declines  in 
consumption  levels. 

( b )  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia. — The  following  countries  are 
expected  to  receive  defense  support  in  this  area  during  fiscal  1955  in 
the  amounts  indicated: 

Greece _ $15,  000,  000 

Pakistan _  20,  000,  000 

Turkey _  45,  000,  000 

Greece  and  Turkey  are  making  a  material  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  world.  In  spite  of  their  meager  resources,  their 
defense  expenditures  are  proportionately  among  the  highest  in  the 
West.  Tangible  evidences  of  this  are  the  important  forces  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  defense  of  the  eastern  flank  of  NATO,  and  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  N.  defenses  in  Korea.  Strongly  western  orientated,  these 
countries  have  lent  solid  support  to  the  United  States  in  its  inter¬ 
national  policy  of  seeking  to  deter  aggression  and  preserve  free 
institutions. 
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Greece  and  Turkey  are  relatively  advanced  in  comparison  with 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  region,  yet  in  comparison  with  their 
NATO  colleagues  they  are  underdeveloped  countries  with  limited  re¬ 
sources.  American  economic  and  military  assistance  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  element  in  advancing  Greece  and  Turkey  toward  a  position 
of  relative  economic  stability  and  military  effectiveness.  Moreover, 
American  assistance  has  also  been  a  propitious  element  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  politically  stable  and  democratic  governments  in  both 
countries,  providing  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  economic,  social,  and  military  fields.  Such  developments 
in  these  countries  will  act  as  a  stabilizing  influence  throughout  the 
Middle  East. 

Their  armed  forces,  initially  designed  to  maintain  internal  security 
and  provide  against  limited  aggression  from  without,  have  been  re¬ 
organized  in  a  form  suitable  to  contribute  to  NATO  defenses.  While 
quantitatively  these  forces  now  closely  approximate  the  NATO  force 
goals  established  for  them,  they  still  require  very  considerable  support 
and  assistance  to  achieve  qualitative  standards  in  armor,  modern 
equipment,  and  training  in  order  to  realize  the  full  weight  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  defense  potential. 

In  both  Greece  and  Turkey  there  are  being  developed  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  modern  industrial  economies.  While  the  balance-of- 
payments  situations  in  these  two  countries  have  shown  improvement 
(particularly  in  Greece),  nevertheless  their  present  finances  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  support  the  necessary  qualitative  improvements  in  their 
defenses.  Thus  assistance  is  needed  to  help  these  countries  to  fulfill 
their  military  commitments,  and  to  permit  them  gradually  to  increase 
their  financial  capacities  and  thus  eventually  to  attain,  without  under¬ 
mining  the  social  and  economic  stability  and  growth  which  underlie 
their  strong  will  to  resist  aggression,  a  position  where  they  can  support 
their  own  defenses  without  external  assistance. 

Pakistan:  The  fiscal  year  1955  program  proposed  for  Pakistan 
amounts  to  $20  million.  The  program  takes  account  of  Pakistan’s 
basic  need  in  the  field  of  food  and  agricultural  production  but  places 
greater  emphasis  on  a  broader  and  more  balanced  program,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  industrial  field  and  those  projects  which  will  contribute  to 
Pakistan’s  industries  to  support  her  agricultural  development.  It  also 
recognizes  the  determined  efforts  and  progress  which  Pakistan  is 
making  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  private  investors,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  in  the  industrial  field.  The  program  will  assist  Pakistan 
in  supporting  a  heavy  defense  burden  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
standards  of  living. 

In  addition  to  the  rupees  to  match  United  States  dollar  contribu¬ 
tions  which  Pakistan  has  always  pledged,  the  bulk  of  the  rupees 
derived  from  the  sale  of  United  States  grant  wheat  in  Pakistan  will 
be  available  for  developmental  purposes. 

(c)  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. — Under  present  plans  the  following 
countries  will  receive  defense  support  in  this  area: 

China:  $62,600,000. 

These  funds  will  supplement  foreign  exchange  resources  of  the 
Formosa  Government.  They  will  be  used  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  consumer  goods,  industrial  raw  materials,  and  capital  goods 
and  services. 
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Of  the  total  funds  requested  within  this  category,  $38.2  million  will 
be  used  to  finance  industrial  raw  materials,  such  as  phosphate  rock  to 
manufacture  calcium  superphosphate,  soy  beans  for  cake  and  edible 
oils,  raw  cotton  to  manufacture  textiles,  and  lubricating  oils  for 
manufacturing  industries,  railways,  buses  and  power  generation. 
A  small  amount,  $0.5  million  will  be  used  to  improve  harbor,  railway, 
and  telecommunications  systems,  which  are  essential  to  effective  sup¬ 
port  of  the  military  establishment.  The  balance  will  be  used  as 
follows:  $0.3  million  for  improved  irrigation  and  fishing  facilities, 
$4.0  million  for  power  and  shipbuilding,  and  $15.5  million  for  the 
expansion  of  industries  already  established.  (These  are  chemical 
fertilizer,  paper  and  pulp,  lumbering,  sugar  refining,  chemicals,  rubber 
processing  and  metals,  and  the  mining  of  copper,  gold,  bituminous 
coal  and  coke.)  A  further  $0.7  million  is  for  the  services  of  a  United 
States  firm  of  consulting  engineers.  The  balance  of  $3.4  million  is  for 
rehabilitation  and  replacement  equipment. 

FOA  aid  to  industrial  development  in  fiscal  year  1955,  provided  in 
this  program,  is  expected  to  be  particularly  effective  because  it  is 
geared  to  Chinese  assurances,  which  FOA  believes  are  within  their 
capabilities,  that  the  Government  will  further  improve  its  economic 
planning,  take  steps  to  establish  a  favorable  climate  for  private  foreign 
and  domestic  investment,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  presently 
Government-owned  industries. 

Indochina:  $21,500,000. 

The  funds  px-ogramed  for  mutual  defense  support  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  priority  needs.  Substantial  assistance  will  be  given 
to  the  improvement  of  transportation  and  communications  facilities 
needed  by  the  military.  Increased  imports  of  road-building  equip¬ 
ment  and  asphalt,  together  with  substantial  counterpart  support, 
will  speed  up  the  repair  and  construction  of  strategic  highways,  har¬ 
bors,  and  aii’fields. 

FOA  support  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  will  be  expanded. 
Larger  amounts  of  equipment  will  be  supplied  to  French  civil  affairs 
teams,  and  substantial  counterpart  assistance  will  be  pi’ovided  for 
more  immediate  aid  to  refugees,  particularly  in  north  Vietnam  and 
other  war-torn  areas.  Assistance  to  the  States’  psychological  warfare 
activities  will  be  coordinated  with  other  relief  activities. 

In  order  to  maintain  pi'oduction  of  essential  goods  and  services,  it 
is  proposed  to  use  about  $17  million  of  the  total  assistance  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1955  for  imports  of  fuel,  fertilizer,  machinery,  and  re¬ 
placement  parts  for  domestic  sale.  The  local  currency  proceeds 
(counterpart  funds)  will  provide  the  internal  financing  for  both  de¬ 
fense  support  and  technical  cooperation  projects. 

Philippines:  $12,370,000. 

Increased  production  and  private  investment,  and  impi'ovement  of 
rural  conditions  ai'e  dependent  upon  better  ti’ansportation,  power, 
irrigation  and  other  basic  facilities  of  a  public-works  type.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  Philippine  pi'ogram  in  1951,  substantial  assistance  to 
the  development  of  such  facilities  has  been  given.  However,  the 
Philippine  Government  is  already  supporting  this  type  of  project  to 
the  limit  of  its  budgetai-y  capacity.  Loans  for  these  purposes  have 
been  small  because  the  projects  are  generally  not  self-liquidating  and 
because  peso  support  is  limited.  United  States  assistance  is  proposed 
for  such  pui’poses  as  gravity  irrigation  for  an  additional  80,000  acres; 
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continued  support  to  road  and  bridge  construction  to  accelerate 
movement  of  goods  and  settlement  of  new  land;  improvement  of 
harbor  facilities  to  cut  costs  and  increase  the  speed  of  vital  water 
transportation;  and  for  multiple-purpose  development  projects  to  help 
develop  the  power,  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  water-supply  poten¬ 
tials  of  key  river  valleys.  These  are  projects  already  planned  but 
which  require  some  marginal  dollar  financing;  the  major  costs  will  be 
in  pesos,  most  of  which  the  Philippine  Government  has  already 
provided. 

2.  Korean  program  (sec.  182) 

In  its  report  of  January  29,  1954,  the  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  consisting  of  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd, 
chairman,  Hon.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  Hon.  E.  Koss  Adair,  and 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  succinctly  traced  the  steps  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to  cope  with  the  economic 
problems  of  Korea. 

Korea’s  economy  since  the  invasion  can  be  discussed  only  in  the  framework 
of  United  States  and  United  Nations  efforts.  Their  economic  assistance  was  no 
less  decisive  than  their  military  efforts.  Initially  the  Eighth  Army’s  activities 
were  regarded  as  a  police  action,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  deal  with  civil  affairs. 
In  July  1950,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  requested  the  United  States 
to  handle  civilian  relief.  This  responsibility  was  assigned  by  the  President  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  United  Nations  Command  (CINCUNC)  in  September 
1950,  at  which  time  civil  assistance  was  transferred  from  ECA  to  CINCUNC. 
To  handle  this  constantly  enlarging  function,  CINCUNC  set  up  a  Korean  Civil¬ 
ian  Assistance  Command  (KCAC)  as  part  of  the  military  organization.  Like 
any  military  government  unit,  its  job  has  been  to  deal  with  the  emergency  needs 
of  the  civilian  population,  such  as  food,  shelter,  and  medicine,  in  the  area  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  Since  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  continued  to  function 
throughout  the  conflict  and  to  extend  aid  in  areas  not  immediately  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  theater,  KCAC  has  worked  closely  with  the  Government  in  giving  technical 
advice  and  assistance  and  supervising  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies  in  Korea. 
Funds  for  KCAC  have  been  voted  by  Congress  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
as  Civilian  Relief  in  Korea  (CRIK). 

The  United  Nations  first  approached  the  problem  of  civilian  relief  in  October 
1950,  when  it  established  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (UNCURK).  The  primary  objective  of  this  new  body 
was  to  effect  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Korea 
and,  as  a  subsidiary  task,  to  assume  responsibility  for  such  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  functions  as  the  General  Assembly  determined.  When  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  entered  the  war,  the  primary  objective  became  more  remote,  and  United 
Nations  emphasis  shifted  to  economic  assistance.  In  December  1950,  the  Llnited 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA)  was  set  up  to  deal  with  relief 
and  reconstruction,  and  UNCURK  receded  into  the  background. 

The  operation  of  a  civilian  agency  in  a  combat  theater  raised  an  issue  as 
to  UNKRA’s  role.  In  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between  UNC  and 
UNKRA  a  clarification  of  the  respective  responsibilities  was  agreed  upon.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  active  military  operations  and  for  180  days  thereafter,  UNC 
would  have  full  authority  for  all  civilian  relief  and  rehabilitation.  After  that, 
UNKRA  would  assume  responsibility.  In  the  interim  it  was  agreed  that 
UNKRA  would  devote  itself  to  planning  and  to  building  up  its  personnel,  who 
may  be  detailed  to  UNC,  and  would  undertake  such  projects  as  were  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

The  efforts  of  the  Korean  Government  to  run  its  economy  impinged  on  the 
relief  program.  To  bring  about  a  coordination  of  planning  and  operations,  an 
economic  and  financial  aid  agreement  was  entered  into  in  May  1952,  between 
the  ROK  and  the  Unified  Command.  The  agreement  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Combined  Economic  Board  (CEB)  composed  of  a  representative  of 
CINCUNC  and  of  the  ROK  to  develop  an  “overall  program  designed  to  provide 
maximum  support  to  the  military  effort  of  the  United  Nations  Command  in 
Korea,  relieve  the  hardships  of  the  people  of  Korea,  and  develop  a  stable  Korean 
economy.” 

By  late  1952  new  elements  were  entering  the  picture.  The  military  front  was 
fairly  stabilized  and  the  possibility  of  an  armistice  not  too  remote.  Rehabilita- 
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lion  projects,  as  distinct  from  relief  projects,  took  on  added  importance.  United 
States  funds  (CRIIv)  were  restricted  to  “emergency  relief”  and  could  not  be  used 
for  reconstruction.  Hence  UNKRA’s  activities  were  stepped  up.  Meanwhile, 
the  ROK  efforts  to  build  up  its  military  forces  further  unbalanced  its  budget  and 
stimulated  more  inflationary  pressures. 

These  factors  led  President  Eisenhower  to  send  a  special  representative  to 
Korea,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Tasca,  FOA  mission  chief  in  Rome,  to  investigate  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  the  Korean  economy  in  the  light  of  the  security  objectives 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Late  in  June  1953,  Dr.  Tasca 
made  his  report  in  which  he  recommended  a  completely  integrated  program  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  defense  support  of  Korea.  Relief  operations  of  KCAC 
would  continue,  the  operations  of  UNKRA  would  be  accelerated,  and  both  of 
them  would  take  on  additional  projects  to  provide  the  necessary  support  to  the 
ROK  forces.  To  carry  out  the  necessary  coordination  the  President  appointed 
Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood  the  Economic  Coordinator  for  Korea.  Mr.  Wood  assumed 
his  duties  last  August. 

On  the  fiscal  side  the  Tasca  repoit  called  for  approximately  $1  billion  to  be 
spent  over  a  4-year  period.  This  sum  would  supplement  and  be  closelv  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  funds  available  from  ROK  foreign  exchange,  UNKRA  pro¬ 
grams,  various  types  of  United  States  Army  assistance,  and  private  contributions. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  integrated  program  would  deiive  from  these  souices 
$628  million.  It  was  admitted  to  the  study  mission  that  this  is  an  optimistic 
program  and  that  one  in  the  order  of  $520  million  is  more  realistic. 

The  $200  million  made  available  out  of  Department  of  Defense  savings  as  a 
result  of  the  armistice  is  now  being  expended  through  FOA  as  part  of  the  current 
program. 

(a)  Importance  oj  and  need  for  the  program. — Since  the  Korean  armis¬ 
tice  the  Communists  have  shifted  their  strategy  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea  from  a  military  campaign  to  economic  and  political  pressure. 
The  economic  reconstruction  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  accord¬ 
ingly  assumed  tremendous  immediate  importance,  an  importance 
which  has  taken  on  new  significance  and  urgency  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
Communist  China  in  North  Korea.  This  reconstruction  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea  must  oe  undertaken  in  the  face  of  very  great  economic 
and  political  obstacles,  and  quick  or  easy  success  from  our  efforts 
cannot  be  expected. 

The  South  Korean  economy  is  basically  agricultural,  with  about 
75  percent  of  its  22  million  population  engaged  in  rice-farming  and 
related  activities.  Division  at  the  38th  parallel  in  1945  cut  off  South 
Korea’s  light  industry  and  rice  production  from  North  Korea’s  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  fertilizer,  lumber,  minerals,  and  heavy  industry.  The 
repatriation  of  Japanese  administrators  and  technicians  increased  the 
difficulties  of  administering  the  Government  and  managing  industry. 
The  Communist  invasion  in  June  1950  turned  South  Korea  into  a 
battlefield  with  resulting  large-scale  destruction  of  its  industry,  public 
utilities,  Government  buildings,  housing  and  crops,  and  displaced  about 
one-fourth  of  its  population. 

Although  active  hostilities  have  ceased,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
still  burdened  with  a  defense  effort  which  far  exceeds  its  economic 
capabilities.  Outside  sources  must  therefore  continue  to  support  a 
major  portion  of  the  country’s  current  defense  requirements.  Esti¬ 
mated  United  States-United  Nations  economic  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1954,  exclusive  of  military  end  items,  represents  somewhat  more 
than  20  percent  of  Korea’s  own  gross  national  product. 

The  long-range  objective  of  the  integrated  United  States-United 
Nations  program  in  Korea  is  to  develop  a  viable  economy  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  {a)  achieve  a  standard  of  living  approximating 
that  of  1949-50,  and  ( h )  support  a  military  force  adequate  for  the 
defense  of  Korea. 
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In  support  of  this  objective  the  program  is  directed  toward  helping 
the  Korean  Government  to — - 

(i)  Raise  the  standard  of  living  to  the  minimum  level  required 
for  adequate  working  efficiency. 

(ii)  Counteract  inflationary  pressures  arising  from  the  defense 
effort  and  the  development  program. 

(iii)  Develop,  through  training,  the  skilled  manpower  required 
for  increased  effectiveness  of  Government  administration  and  for 
restoration  and  expansion  of  production. 

(iv)  Increase  production  at  a  pace  consistent  with  financial 
stability,  ability  to  organize,  and  availability  of  trained  man¬ 
power — with  primary  emphasis  on  (1)  restoration  of  agricultural 
production,  (2)  rehabilitation  of  manufacturing  plants  and  mines, 
particularly  coal,  and  (3)  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  the 
electric  power  system. 

(v)  Develop  the  transportation  system  to  the  minimum  level 
required  for  movement  of  imports  and  domestically  produced 
civilian  and  military  goods. 

(vi)  Give  the  Korean  people  confidence  in  their  own  future  and 
in  the  future  of  their  country. 

The  Economic  Coordinator,  referred  to  above,  is  responsible  for 
insuring  that  the  total  program  financed  from  whatever  source,  is 
integrated,  sound  and  represents  no  duplication  in  procurement 
effort.  Specifically,  he  coordinates  the  FOA  and  UNKRA  programs 
and  the  relief  activities  of  the  United  States  Army  (Korean  Civil 
Assistance  Command — KCAC) .  The  program  is  carried  forward 
under  the  following  general  administrative  arrangements:  (1)  The 
Unified  Command  in  Washington  is  responsible  for  overall  direction, 
establishment  of  fiscal  and  economic  policies;  (2)  the  Department  of 
the  Army  through  the  Civilian  Relief  in  Korea  (CRIK)  program, 
and  the  Korean  Civil  Assistance  Command  (KCAC)  is  currently 
responsible  for  programing  the  general  area  of  health,  relief  and  wel¬ 
fare,  public  works,  agriculture,  transportation,  power,  and  communi¬ 
cations;  (3)  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA)  is  responsible  for  education,  housing,  fisheries,  irrigation, 
forestry,  flood  control,  industry  and  mining;  (4)  the  Department  of 
the  Army  is  responsible  for  the  Armed  Forces  Assistance  to  Korea 
(AFAK)  program  and  for  direct  military  support  to  the  ROK  Army; 
(5)  voluntary  agencies  and  U.  N.  agencies  make  contributions  to 
Korea;  and  (6)  the  Republic  of  Korea  contributes  through  the  use  of 
its  own  foreign  exchange  funds  for  essential  imports  and  the  provision 
of  its  governmental  facilities. 

The  Republic  of  Korea’s  military  expenditures  currently  represent 
70  percent  of  its  budget  and  thus  impose  limits  on  its  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  financially  to  the  support  of  economic  development  activities. 
Nevertheless  the  ROK  has  undertaken  to  deposit  local  currency  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  equivalent  to  the  dollar  landed  cost  of  goods  and  services 
provided  under  the  FOA  program.  The  equivalent  of  $7,700,000  has 
already  been  deposited  in  the  counterpart  account  and  is  available  to 
finance  the  hwan  costs  of  the  technical  assistance  and  investment 
programs. 

(b)  Economic  assistance  to  Korea,  fiscal  years  1945-54- — Since  the 
surrender  of  Japanese  forces  in  August  1945,  the  United  States  has 
assisted  the  economy  of  Korea  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $1  billion. 
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This  is  exclusive  of  direct  costs  of  the  United  States  war  effort  in 
Korea  and  United  States  support  to  the  ROK  Army.  The  following 
summary  of  economic  assistance  was  supplied  the  committee  by  FOA. 


[In  millions] 

STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AS  OF  MAR.  31,  1954 


(  1)  Appropriated _ 1  $1,244.1 

(  2)  Transferred  or  lapsed _  J  — 56.  7 


(  3)  Net  appropriation  availability _  1,187.4 

(  4)  Obligated  and  expended  through  March  31,  1954 _ $S99.  9 

(  5)  Obligated  but  not  yet  expended  through  March  31,  1954 ”108.1 


(  6)  Total  obligations  through  March  31,  1954  (line  4  plus 

line  5) _  1,008.0 


(  7)  Unobligated  balance  April  1, 1954  (line  3  less  line  6) _  179.4 

(  8)  Unexpended  balance  April  1, 1954  (line  3  less  line  4) _  287.5 

PROPOSED  USE  OF  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE 

(  9)  To  cover  obligations  which  will  be  incurred  by  U.  S.  Government 

from  April  1  to  June  30,  1954 _  4 168.  7 

(10)  Anticipated  unobligated  balance  on  July  1,  1954,  to  be  used  to 

reduce  fiscal  year  1955  request _  ‘  10.  7 


(11)  Total  unobligated  balance  April  1,  1954  (line  7) _ _ _  179.  4 


PROPOSED  USE  OF  UNEXPENDED  BALANCE 

(12)  To  liquidate  unpaid  obligations  incurred  prior  to  April  1,  1954 

(line  5) _  ”108.1 

(13)  To  liquidate  obligations  to  be  incurred  from  April  1  to  June  30, 

1954  (line  9) _  4 168. 7 

(14)  To  be  used  to  reduce  fiscal  year  1955  request  (line  10) -  ‘  10.  7 


(15)  Total  unexpended  balance  April  1,  1954  (line  8) -  287.  5 

1  Includes  appropriations  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas,  economic  assist¬ 
ance,  civilian  relief,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  contribution  to  UNKRA,  and  portions  of 
military  appropriations  used  for  civilian  relief. 

2  Reflects  lapsed  portion  of  appropriation  for  economic  assistance  and  comparative  trans¬ 
fer  for  fiscal  year  1954  relief  and  rehabilitation  administrative  expenses. 

*  Includes  following  amounts  : 

Total  obligated  but  not  yet  expended  through  Mar.  31,  1954 - $198.  1 


Civilian  relief  supplies  (CRIK) _ 

Relief  and  rehabilitation _ 

Food,  feed,  and  fertilizer _ 

Fuel _ 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished  products. 

Machinery  and  vehicles _ 

Other _ 


31.  0 
77.  1 
(11.  3) 
(10.  5) 
(34.  8) 
(16.0) 
(4.5) 


i*  Includes  following  amounts  : 

Total  unobligated  balance  Apr.  1,  1954,  to  be  used  to  cover  obliga¬ 
tions  which  will  be  incurred  from  Apr.  1  to  June  30,  1954 _ $168.  7 


Civilian  relief  supplies  (CRIK) _  35.8 

Relief  and  rehabilitation _  107.  9 

Food,  feed,  and  fertilizer _  (17.  9) 

Fuel _ 


Raw  materials  and  semifinished  products _  (0.9) 

Machinery  and  vehicles _  (82.  1) 

Other -  (7.  0) 

Contribution  to  UNKRA _  15.  0 

Emergency  food  relief _  10.  0 

Amounts  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  Include  approximately  $30  million  for  powerplant 
construction  and  approximately  $23  million  for  a  fertilizer  plant. 

6  Requested  to  be  reappropriated  and  applied  to  the  fiscal  year  1955  contribution  to 
UNKRA. 
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The  committee  recommends  an  authorization  of  $230  million  for  the 
United  States  program  in  Korea  for  the  fiscal  year  1955.  The  com¬ 
position  of  this  program  has  been  influenced,  in  large  measure,  by  the 
anticipated  increase  in  inflationary  pressures.  In  order  to  maintain 
economic  stability,  which  is  basic  to  progress  toward  other  objectives, 
provision  is  made  in  fiscal  year  1955  for  increasing  the  proportion  of 
funds  reserved  for  the  financing  of  commodities  to  be  imported  for 
sale  in  the  local  market.  In  addition  to  siphoning  off  purchasing 
power  through  domestic  sale  of  FOA-financed  imports,  the  proposed 
program  further  reduces  the  inflation  potential  by  cutting  the  planned 
investment  component  from  about  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1954  to» 
about  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1955.  ROK  efforts  to  increase  tax 
revenues,  reduce  nonessential  governmental  expenditures  and  control 
credit  will  supplement  these  program  measures  to  curb  inflation. 

In  view  of  the  current  increase  in  ROK  military  expenditures,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  stabilization  measures  possible  within  the 
present  scope  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  program  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  close  the  inflationary  gap.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  ta 
increase  direct  United  States  support  to  the  ROK  Army. 

Although  reduced  in  amount  and  necessarily  limited  by  considera¬ 
tions  related  to  economic  stability,  the  fiscal  year  1955  program  con¬ 
tinues  activities  designed  to  increase  production  in  the  important 
sectors  of  the  economy.  After  inflationary  forces  have  been  brought 
under  control,  however,  such  investment-type  activities  will  have  to 
be  substantially  increased  if  the  program  is  to  achieve  its  primary 
objective  of  strengthening  the  Korean  economy  to  the  point  where  it 
can  support  an  adequate  military  force  and  still  afford  tolerable  living, 
standards  for  its  people. 

During  fiscal  year  1955  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on — 

(i)  Increased  agricultural  production  through  irrigation  con¬ 
struction,  fisheries  rehabilitation,  increased  fertilizer  imports,  and 
agricultural  extension  activities. 

(ii)  Continued  rehabilitation  of  destroyed  textile  mills  and  new 
plant  construction  to  produce  such  items  as  cement,  paper,  and 
fertilizer,  which  must  now  be  imported.  Coal  and  metal  mine 
development  will  be  stressed  in  order  to  decrease  imports  of  coal 
and  increase  exports  of  valuable  minerals,  such  as  tungsten,  which 
currently  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  country’s  foreign  exchange 
earnings. 

(iii)  Continued  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  existing  power 
facilities  needed  to  provide  firm  power  capacity  for  expanding 
industrial  production,  including  fertilizer. 

The  fiscal  year  1955  program  also  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
present  plans  for  rehabilitating  and  constructing  transportation 
facilities  important  to  the  Army  and  the  civilian  economy.  Funds 
are  programed  for  rehabilitation  of  the  rail  system,  including  the 
construction  of  spin’s  and  vital  links  now  missing.  Some  funds  also> 
are  provided  for  port  and  harbor  rehabilitation,  the  purchase  of 
adequate  coastwise  cargo  vessels,  and  the  repair  of  main  highway 
bridges. 

The  technical  cooperation  aspects  of  the  program  are  directly  related 
to  the  objectives  of  improving  Government  administration,  increasing 
production,  and  raising  the  caliber  of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  proposed, 
technical  cooperation  will  be  expanded  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
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public  health,  education,  power,  transportation,  communications, 
public  works,  industry,  mining,  and  several  aspects  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  fiscal  management  and  procurement.  Some  tech¬ 
nical  guidance  will  be  directly  provided  by  United  States-United 
Nations  staff  members.  To  the  extent  feasible,  however,  such  aid 
will  be  provided  through  contracts  with  private  engineering  and 
management  firms,  land-grant  colleges,  and  foundations. 

Although  production  increases  in  both  agriculture  and  industry 
and  progress  made  in  the  resettlement  program  have  lowered  relief 
needs,  some  funds  will  still  be  required  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest 
that  would  interfere  with  military  effectiveness  and  political  stability. 
The  direct  relief  component,  however,  has  been  reduced  from  $31.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1954  to  $22  million  in  fiscal  year  1955. 

(c)  UNKRA. — The  United  States  has  pledged  $162.5  million  (65 
percent)  of  the  $250  million  program  undertaken  bv  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA) .  The  following  table, 
submitted  to  the  committee,  shows  the  status  of  pledges  and  payments 
as  of  April  30,  1954: 

[Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars] 


Country 


Pledge 


Total  Balance  out- 
received  standing 


Argentina _ _ _ _ _ 

Australia _ _ _ 

Belgium . . . . . 

Burma _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Canada - - - - - - - 

Chile . — . — 

Denmark _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

Egypt . 

El  Salvador _ _ _ 

Ethiopia _ _ _ 

France _ _ _ 

Greece.. _ _ 

Honduras _ _ 

Indonesia _ _ _ j _ 

Israel _ _ _ 

Lebanon _ 

Liberia _ 

Luxembourg . . . . 

Netherlands _ 

New  Zealand _ 

Norway _ _ _ _ 

Panama _ _ _ _ 

Paraguay _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Sweden _ _ _ _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

United  States  of  America _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Venezuela . . . . 


$500, 000 
4,  002, 710 
200,000 
49, 934 
6, 904, 762 
250. 000 
860, 000 
10,000 
28,  716 
500 
40, 000 
142, 857 
9,333 
2,600 
100,000 
33,600 
50, 000 
15,000 
40,  000 
526, 316 
557, 900 
1, 725, 323 
3,000 
10,000 
20,  000 
966, 518 
28, 000, 000 
162,  500, 000 
70,000 


$500, 000 
2, 450, 733 
200,000 
49, 934 
6, 904, 762 


289, 555 


500 
40,000 
142, 857 
9,333 
2, 500 
100,  000 
33,600 
50,000 
15,000 
40, 000 
526, 316 
274, 989 
1, 725, 323 


10,000 
20,000 
322, 237 
16, 940, 000 
65, 750, 000 
70,000 


$1,551, 977 


250,000 
570, 445 
10,000 
28,716 


282, 911 


3,000 


644, 281 
11,060,000 
96, 750,  000 


Total... _ 

Nonmember  states: 


207, 618, 969 


96, 467, 639 


111,  151,330 


Austria _ 

Italy . 

Monaco _ 

Switzerland  .. 
Viet-Nam _ 

Total . 

Grand  total. 


162, 936 
1,  253, 333 
286 
23, 256 
10, 000 


162, 936 
1, 253, 333 
286 
23, 256 
10, 000 


1, 449, 811 


1, 449, 811 


209,  068, 780 


97, 917, 450 


111,151, 330 


Thus,  the  United  States  has  contributed  $65,750,000  compared 
with  $31,167,450  contributed  by  the  other  33  governments. 

The  proposed  UNKRA  program  calls  for  the  obligation  of  $45 
million  in  fiscal  year  1954  and  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1955.  To 
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enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  latter  program  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  agreed  percentage  formula  (65  percent  of  total 
country  contributions),  there  is  requested:  (1)  Authority  to  carry 
over  and  to  utilize  in  fiscal  year  1955  the  anticipated  unobligated 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation,  which  balance  is  presently 
estimated  as  being  $10.7  million;  and  (2)  authorization  and  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $11.3  million  in  additional  new  obligational  authority.  Affirma¬ 
tive  congressional  action  on  this  request  will  result  in  the  availability 
of  $22  million  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  UNKRA  in  fiscal 
year  1955. 

(d)  Transfer  of  vessels  to  Korea. — The  vessels  that  the  President  is 
authorized  to  transfer,  either  by  sale  or  charter,  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  are  8  CI-M-AVI’s,  averaging  about  3,800  tons  each.  Under 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  each  has  a  statutory  sales  price 
of  $693,862.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  132  (a)  are 
available  for  this  transfer. 

It  is  planned  that  5  of  these  vessels  will  be  procured  by  Korea 
during  fiscal  year  1955;  the  remaining  3  will  be  procured  in  fiscal 
year  1956.  It  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  made  available  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  from  United 
States-owned  vessels  now  in  the  reserve  fleet,  which  includes  about 
57  such  vessels.  At  the  present  time  these  vessels  in  the  reserve 
fleet  do  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  and  repairs  will  be  needed  to  bring  them  up  to  this 
standard. 

The  destruction  of  inland  transportation  in  Korea  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war  places  a  heavier  burden  on  its  limited  coastal  shipping. 
These  vessels  will  replace  unseaworthy  and  obsolete  vessels  now  in 
the  Korean  coastal  fleet. 

3.  Terms  of  assistance  (sec.  133 ) 

This  section  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  assistance  for  the  defense 
support  program  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  on  such  other  terms  as 
would  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

D.  Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual 

Defense  Assistance 

1.  Conditions  of  eligibility  for  assistance  (sec.  lfl) 

This  section  provides  that  no  country  or  organization  shall  receive 
assistance  under  title  I  unless  the  President  finds  that  furnishing  such 
assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
mote  world  peace.  Assistance  can  be  given  to  nations  under  this  title 
only  on  condition  that  they  shall  have  agreed  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  section  142.  The  phrase  “shall  have  agreed”  is  used  to  make 
clear  that  nations  which  have  already  agreed  to  certain  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  need  not  enter  into  new  agreements  to  replace  them.  Only 
conditions  not  previously  agreed  to  must  be  met  before  assistance  is 
given  under  this  title. 

2.  Agreements  (sec.  If2) 

This  section  enumerates  11  points  to  which  nations  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  title  I  must  have  agreed.  These  conditions  are  taken  from 
the  various  acts  repealed  by  this  bill  and  are  intended  to  make  sure 
that  United  States  aid  will  be  effectively  used  and  that  the  recipient 
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country  is  in  agreement  with  the  United  States  as  to  the  objectives  of 
then1  mutual  defense  effort. 

Paragraph  (11)  contains  the  requirements  for  deposit  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  (counterpart).  They  apply  only  to  grant  assistance  provided 
under  authority  of  this  bill  except  chapter  1  of  Title  I.  Whenever 
a  commodity  is  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  a  nation  with  the  residt 
that  proceeds  accrue  to  such  nation  (ordinarily  as  a  result  of  selling 
the  commodity),  the  nation  must  deposit  an  amount  of  its  own  cur¬ 
rency  equal  to  such  proceeds  in  a  special  account.  No  deposits  are 
required  for  any  proceeds  accruing  from  services. 

Of  the  funds  so  deposited,  not  less  than  10  percent  must  be  allocated 
to  the  United  States  for  use  by  the  United  States,  under  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953  (Public  Law  547, 
82d  Cong.),  and  section  1313  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954  (Public  Law  207,  83d  Cong.).  Such  currencies  can  only  be  used 
by  the  United  States  if  they  are  purchased  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  with  appropriated  funds.  Exception  is  made  to  this  require¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  foreign  currencies  supplied  to  committees  of  the 
Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  this  bill. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  special  account  (90  percent)  is  to  be 
used  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  depositing  countrv  and  the  United 
States.  The  uses  agreed  to  must  carry  out  purposes  for  which  new 
funds  authorized  by  this  act  would  themselves  be  available. 

After  the  termination  of  assistance  to  any  such  nation,  any  un¬ 
encumbered  balance  remaining  in  the  special  account  deposited 
as  the  result  of  assistance  furnished  after  this  bill  becomes  effective 
is  to  be  disposed  of  only  by  act  of  Congress.  This  is  a  change  from 
previous  law  which  made  such  unencumbered  balances  subject  to 
agreement  by  the  country  and  congressional  action. 


II.  TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 


The  bill  authorizes  $224  million  for  this  purpose.  In  fiscal  1954 
there  was  appropriated  $222  million  for  similar  although  not  strictly 
comparable  programs. 

A.  AUTHORIZATION  (SEC.  201) 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  this  total  by  areas  is  as  follows: 


Near  East  and  Africa _ $130,  000,  000 

South  Asia _  85,  000,  000 

American  Republics _  9,  000,  000 


Development  assistance  is  made  available  in  order  to  make  possible 
or  to  accelerate  projects  or  activities  which  basic  United  States  interest 
requires  to  be  undertaken  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  additional 
assistance,  would  not  be  undertaken  or,  if  undertaken,  would  not  be 
carried  out  at  the  rate  required  by  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Development  assistance  is  immediately  directed  toward  goals  which 
are  not  primarily  military  in  character,  whereas  assistance  under 
title  I  has  as  its  first  aim,  and  controlling  justification,  the  attainment 
of  military  objectives. 

In  many  key  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  United 
States  interests  require  the  acceleration  of  economic  development  or 
the  solution  of  other  urgent  economic  problems.  The  United  States, 
through  technical  cooperation,  is  providing  the  necessary  ingredient 
of  technical  skills  and  know-how  which  in  the  long  range  will  make 
most  effective  use  of  available  resources.  Development  assistance  is 
required,  however,  to  solve  specific  and  immediate  economic  problems 
which  are  beyond  the  physical  and  financial  capacity  of  the  countries 
themselves,  either  through  use  of  their  own  resources,  or  through 
borrowing  from  existing  public  or  private  lending  institutions. 

Despite  the  existence  of  a  few  areas  of  tranquility  and  relative 
prosperitjq  the  region  is  generally  characterized  by  partially  or  almost 
wholly  undeveloped  agricultural  land  and  mineral  resources,  much  of 
it  remote  from  the  normal  interchange  of  commerce  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  means  of  transport.  The  land  is  there — but  in  much  of 
the  area  it  is  arid  and  needs  dams  and  irrigation  ditches  to  make  it 
productive.  Important  mineral  resources  are  there — but  means  must 
be  found  to  make  these  vital  resources  available  to  the  free  world  at 
reasonable  cost. 

Private  investment  and  enterprise  must  ultimately  be  relied  on  for 
most  of  the  future  development  of  the  region.  Today,  however,  the 
potential  investor  is  often  confronted  with  a  lack  of  basic  transport 
and  other  facilities  which  he  is  frequently  unwilling  or  unable  to 
supply.  Banking  institutions,  confronted  with  high  costs,  weak 
economies,  and  sometimes  weaker  governments,  are  disinclined  to 
finance  important  components  of  a  sound  economic  foundation,  such 
as  irrigation  and  roads,  on  which  national  strength  must  rest. 
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Through  development  assistance,  countries  will  be  benefited  only 
as  they  are  willing  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  to  help  themselves. 
Emphasis  will  generally  be  placed  on  activities  and  projects  which 
will  help  the  countries  concerned  to  finance  the  major  part  of  their 
development  programs  through  borrowing  and  private  investment. 

1 .  Near  East  and  Africa 

Of  the  total  proposed  for  development  assistance,  it  is  presently 
anticipated  that  a  substantial  portion  should  be  utilized  for  the 
implementation  or  initiation  of  development  projects  in  the  Arab 
States  in  fiscal  year  1955,  primarily  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and 
Egypt.  Some  portion  of  the  total  may,  however,  be  used  to  provide 
aid  for  development  in  other  Arab  States  or  other  countries  in  the 
area,  such  as  Libya.  For  example,  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$3,350,000  of  development  assistance  has  been  authorized  for  Saudi 
Arabia  but  not  yet  extended,  because  its  Government  has  not  signed 
the  required  bilateral  agreement.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  no 
development  assistance  was  indicated  for  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  illustrative  breakdown  of  program  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  possibility  does  exist  that  a  relatively  minor  amount 
of  this  type  of  assistance  might  become  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  state  of  Israel,  struggling  to  build  a  secure  foundation  for  its 
continued  independence,  has  also  had  to  deal  with  the  mass  immigra¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred  thousand  refugees  from  all  over  the  world. 
American  and  other  free-world  Jewry  have  made  significant  contri¬ 
butions  in  this  process.  A  loan  of  $135  million  has  been  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  In  addition,  large  grants  of  assistance  have 
been  furnished  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  Israeli 
Government  has  taken  extraordinary  measures  in  recent  months  to 
put  its  economy  on  an  orderly  basis.  These  measures,  plus  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  exports  and  the  realization  of  German  reparations 
payments,  has  brightened  the  economic  outlook  considerably,  but 
not  to  a  degree  where  further  development  assistance  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Funds  for  development  assistance  will  be  used  to  assist  Israel  to 
find  homes  and  useful  work  for  its  people  and  to  provide  for  modest 
capital  development  necessary  for  these  and  similar  vital  objectives. 

2.  India 

The  development  assistance  component  of  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
$85,000,000,  program  will  continue  the  fiscal  year  1954  program  with 
emphasis  on  nonagricultural  development,  including  industry,  trans¬ 
port  (railroad  rehabilitation),  and  some  essential  electric  power  for 
economic  expansion  at  crucial  points. 

The  Government  of  India  lias  undertaken  the  construction  of  a 
dam  on  the  Rihand  River  in  the  State  of  Uttar  Pradesh  as  a  part  of 
its  $1.4  billion  program  to  increase  the  area  of  irrigated  land,  reduce 
flood  danger,  and  provide  electric  power  for  ground  water  irrigation 
pumps  and  the  establishment  of  small  industries.  Some  of  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  for  this  and  other  similar  projects  will  be 
covered  with  development  assistance  funds  in  the  amount  of  $10.5 
million.  For  malaria  control  in  fiscal  }rear  1955  it  is  proposed  to 
use  approximately  $3.5  million  to  provide  additional  DDT,  pumps, 
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sprayers,  and  transport.  This  will  increase  the  number  of  people 
protected  substantially. 

India’s  inadequate  transport  facilities  constitute  a  serious  bottle¬ 
neck  to  development.  Irregular  deliveries  often  result  in  industrial 
shutdowns  which  in  turn  cause  high  costs  and  unemployment.  The 
inadequacy  of  transport  limits  the  ability  of  India  to  export  bulk 
commodities  such  as  coal,  iron  ore,  and  manganese.  $10  million  is 
presently  programed  for  continued  assistance  in  the  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  of  Indian  rolling  stock  during  fiscal  year  1955. 

Equipment  valued  at  $5  million  for  transmission  and  distribution 
of  electric  power  in  the  States  of  Madras  and  Travancore-Cochin  is 
to  be  supplied  in  connection  with  hydroelectric  projects  being  put 
into  operation  by  these  states. 

Approximately  80,000  tons  of  steel  at  a  cost  of  $12  million  to  be 
imported  under  the  1955  program  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  not 
only  to  agriculture  but  also  to  industry.  It  will  maintain  the  output 
of  agricultural  implements  and  permit  numerous  small  industrial 
establishments  to  continue  in  operation;  these  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  steel. 

Another  major  phase  of  India’s  industrial  development  for  which 
assistance  has  been  requested  is  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  Sindri 
fertilizer  plant.  This  plant  will  increase  India’s  industrial  output  and 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  farm  production  bv  providing  a  permanent 
domestic  source  of  fertilizer.  An  amount  of  $4  million  of  development 
assistance  is  presently  programed  for  assistance  to  this  plant  during 
fiscal  year  1955. 

United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $40  million  will  be  provided  under  the  fiscal  year  1955 
program.  The  rupee  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  commodities  will  be 
used  to  expand  internally  financed  development  programs. 

S.  Bolivia 

Bolivia  is  the  only  Latin  American  country  to  which  it  is  presently 
planned  to  provide  development  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  assist  Bolivia  in  meeting  its  mini¬ 
mum  essential  food  requirements  and  apart  from  the  alleviation  of  an 
emergency,  to  enable  Bolivia  to  make  some  initial  progress  in  agri¬ 
cultural  diversification  so  that  dependence  on  tin  earnings  may  bo 
lessened.  Since  the  Bolivian  plan  for  agricultural  diversification  and 
economic  expansion  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  to  show  appreciable 
results  before  the  end  of  calendar  year  1955,  and  Bolivia’s  income 
from  minerals  exports  is  expected  to  be  even  less  than  in  1953,  further 
aid  in  the  amount  of  $9  million  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1955.  This 
will  be  used  primarily  for  foodstuffs  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  a 
limited  amount  of  agricultural  and  industrial  equipment  and  supplies 
required  for  the  diversification  program. 

If.  Loan  requirement 

This  section  requires  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  assistance 
furnished  to  each  geographical  area  designated  in  this  section  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  loan  basis,  except  for  assistance  furnished  with  unex¬ 
pended  balances  carried  over  under  this  section.  The  terms  of  the 
loans  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  505  of  the  bill. 
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This  provision  was  included  in  recognition  of  the  President’s  message 
to  Congress  on  foreign  economic  policy  on  March  30,  1954.  This 
message  included  the  following: 

I  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  principle  that  economic  aid  on  a  grant  basis  should 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  our  national  interest.  In  cases 
where  support  is  needed  to  establish  and  equip  military  forces  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  interest  of  our  mutual  defense,  and  where  this  is  beyond  the  economic 
capacity  of  another  country,  our  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of  grants.  As  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Commission,  there  may  be  some  cases  in  which  modest  amounts  of 
grant  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  will  importantly  serve  the  interest  of 
security.  I  further  agree  that  in  other  situations  where  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  requires  that  dollars  not  otherwise  available  to  a  country  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  such  support  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  should  be  in  the  form  of 
loans  rather  than  grants. 

The  importance  of  a  loan  policy  to  the  United  States  was  expressed 
by  the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  follows: 

A  Nation  such  as  ours,  with  constantly  diminishing  natural  resources,  should 
make  loans,  not  gifts,  from  these  resources  wherever  this  is  possible.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  repaid  next  year,  or  the  year  after.  We  can  wait  for  a  number 
of  years,  when  we  will  be  importing  an  increasing  amount  of  scarce  materials. 
We  can  defer  payment  on  our  loans,  if  necessary,  to  make  other  loans  more 
“bankable,”  as  many  individuals  and  companies  did  here  in  our  country  during 
the  depression — and  were  finally  repaid.  But  a  Nation  with  6  percent  of  the 
world’s  resources,  half  the  production,  and  double  the  debt  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  should  be  making  more  loans,  and  fewer  gifts. 

Those  who  oppose  all  aid  and  those  who  want  nothing  but  gifts  join  in  saying 
that  aid  loans  are  substantially  gifts  anyway,  and  cause  bad  feelings.  Experience 
shows  that  both  groups  are  wrong  in  these  arguments. 

This  committee  has  required  a  whole  series  of  loans  in  aid  bills.  All  of  them 
were  opposed  by  the  executive  branch.  None  of  the  loans  were  ever  turned  down 
by  the  other  countries  involved.  None  of  these  loans  have  been  defaulted. 
None  of  them  have  caused  hard  feelings.  Here  is  the  record: 

Loans  required  under  ECA,  MSA  and  India  wheat  loan 


Original  ECA  Act  (Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.) _ $1,  000,  000,  000 

India  Emergency  Food  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  48,  82d  Cong.)__  190,  000,  000 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  165,  82d  Cong.)  (10 
percent  of  ECA  assistance) _  335,  547,  000 


Total _ _ _  1,525,547,000 

Collections  on  these  loans  as  of  Dec.  31,  1953 

Principal,  European  ECA _  $167,  000 

Interest,  European  ECA _  42,  755,  000 

Interest,  Indian  wheat _  7,  027,  000 


Total _ _ _  49,  949,  000 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  extended  to 
foreign  nations  credits  of  $11,504  million.  During  this  same  postwar  period  the 
United  States  has  collected  from  foreign  nations  $2,667,844,000  as  repayment  of 
principal  and  $1,059,375,000  in  interest,  a  total  of  $3,727,219,000. 

B.  ADMINISTRATION  (SEC.  202) 

This  section  provides  that  unless  necessary  to  make  exceptions  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  development  assistance  program,  it 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  and  policies 
which  govern  the  technical  cooperation  program. 


III.  TITLE  III — TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 


In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  March  30,  1954,  transmitting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
(the  Randall  Commission),  President  Eisenhower  made  this  state¬ 
ment: 

I  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  that  the  United  States  participation  in  technical  cooperation  programs 
should  be  pressed  forward  vigorously.  Such  programs  should  concentrate  on 
providing  experts  and  know-how  rather  than  large  funds  or  shipments  of  goods 
•except  for  necessary  demonstration  equipment.  They  should  not  provide  capital 
for  investment  but  should  be  so  administered  as  to  fit  into  the  programs  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  assisted  countries  and  they  should  be  related  to  any  private  or  public 
investment  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

Review  of  the  requirements  for  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  these  principles  in  mind  and  substantial  reductions  in  grant  aid  have 
been  made  by  this  administration  *  *  *. 

The  President  reaffirmed  this  view  of  technical  cooperation  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  June  23,  1954,  when  he  declared: 

Our  country’s  participation  in  technical  cooperation  programs  must  be  vigor¬ 
ously  advanced.  Certain  fundamentals  are  essential  to  their  success.  First,  they 
should  provide  experts  and  know-how  rather  than  large  amounts  of  funds  or  goods, 
although  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail  due  to  lack  of  necessary  teaching  and 
demonstration  equipment.  Second,  they  should  be  tightly  adjusted  to  the  needs 
•of  the  host  countries.  Third,  they  should  be  so  administered  as  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible,  helping  them  raise  their  own  standards  of  living  and  solve  their 
own  problems.  Technical  cooperation  programs  now  before  the  Congress  are 
based  on  these  fundamentals.  These  programs  are  our  most  effective  counter¬ 
measure  to  Soviet  propaganda  and  the  best  method  by  which  to  create  the  political 
and  social  stability  essential  to  lasting  peace. 

This  bill  reflects  that  philosophy. 

The  Act  for  International  Development  was  approved  in  June  1950. 
When  that  measure  was  presented  to  the  Congress,  the  experience  of 
our  Government  in  such  programs  was  limited  both  as  to  content  and 
as  to  geographical  scope.  Understandably  the  many  problems 
attendant  upon  their  worldwide  extension  were  not  fully  compre¬ 
hended  nor  could  many  of  them  be  foreseen. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  lias  undergone  a  “shakedown 
cruise”  during  the  4  years  of  its  life.  There  have  been  some  false 
■starts,  misdirected  emphasis,  and  wasted  motion.  Yet  each  of  these 
has,  in  a  measure,  contributed  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  the 
program  involved. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  two  tendencies  have  developed — ■ 
a  shift  toward  a  commodity  program  and  a  multiplicity  of  activities 
in  many  fields.  Both  have  been  the  subject  of  increased  congressional 
attention. 

The  first  Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra 
tion,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  viewed  the  program  this  way: 

The  idea  is  to  send  in  a  minimum  number  of  people,  with  tools  and  limited 
amounts  of  supplies,  so  they  may  show  the  people  by  doing,  and  guide  and  instruct 
their  doing  *  *  *.  It  is  believed  that  the  benefits  of  the  pilot  projects,  and 
projects  which  the  governments  themselves  have  been  stimulated  to  undertake 
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in  the  next  year  or  two,  will  result  in  improved  earnings  of  the  governments  so 
that,  to  a  maximum  extent,  the  large-scale  projects  may  be  financed  from  loans, 
either  public  or  private  *  *  * 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  program  is  in  the  main  a  training  program.  The 
big  need  in  every  underdeveloped  area  is  for  a  reliable,  trained,  local  leadership, 
and  consequently  we  are  seeking  as  best  we  can  to  encourage  this  type  of  training. 

As  early  as  1952  the  committee  and  the  Congress  noted  that  the 
ratio  of  expenditures  between  “people” — United  States  technicians 
and  local  trainees — and  supplies  was  widening.  More  money  was 
going  into  the  latter  component.  In  some  countries,  notably  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Iran,  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
technical  cooperation  and  technical  development  or  outright  economic 
assistance. 

The  broad  language  of  the  law  and  the  elastic  interpretation  given 
it  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  demonstration  projects.  Advice 
for  a  water-purification  system,  for  example,  could  be  supplied  by 
mobile  technicians  and  the  training  of  local  personnel.  But  the 
equipment  to  improve  the  water  system  had  to  be  imported.  A  single 
unit  in  a  single  country  would  not  serve  the  whole  country.  Thus,  in 
1952,  $1,200,000  was  spent  to  improve  the  water  sources  in  Iran. 

At  the  same  time  basic  categories,  such  as  agriculture  and  health 
and  sanitation,  encompassed  an  array  of  activities  not  contemplated 
by  the  Congress.  Technical  cooperation  in  agriculture  became  a 
generic  term  that  included  investment  in  herds  in  the  name  of  live¬ 
stock  breeding,  budgetary  assistance  to  agriculture  colleges,  irrigation 
systems,  tractor  and  fertilizer  imports,  tube-well  construction,  and 
fertilizer  imports.  Under  health  and  sanitation  large  quantities  of 
DDT,  spraying  equipment,  drugs,  medicines,  laboratory  equipment, 
mobile  health  units,  and  equipment  for  medical  schools  were  sent 
abroad  as  part  of  the  technical  cooperation  program.  These  programs 
which  started  on  a  modest  scale  of  demonstration  and  teaching  tended 
to  expand  to  embrace  large  scale  commodity  imports. 

In  the  last  2  years  the  administrators  of  the  program  have  attempted 
to  distinguish  between  technical  cooperation  and  special  economic 
assistance  or,  as  it  is  currently  termed,  development  assistance. 
Even  tliis  venture  into  semantics  has  not  resolved  the  problem  of 
what  is  involved  in  technical  cooperation.  The  fiscal  year  1955  India 
program  presented  to  the  committee  for  technical  cooperation,  as 
distinguished  from  development  assistance,  devotes  74  percent  to 
supplies  and  equipment.  For  Lebanon  64  percent  and  for  Pakistan 
62  percent  are  earmarked  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  is  pleased  to  note  that  for  Israel  and  Liberia  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  funds  are  planned  for  supplies. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  program  personnel  has  always  been,  and 
should  always  be,  the  heart  of  technical  cooperation.  Any  marked 
departure  from  this  principle  undermines  the  basic  philosophy  upon 
which  the  program  was  founded.  Personnel  goals  have  been  marked 
by  undue  optimism.  There  are  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Administrator  that  explain  part  of  the  short  fall.  In  other  cases, 
however,  it  has  been  due  to  administrative  deficiencies.  Regardless 
of  the  cause,  the  committee  is  determined  that  the  program  hew  to 
the  line  originally  laid  down.  Translated  into  operational  terms,  it 
means  that  funds  made  available  for  technical  cooperation  should  be 
devoted  to  sending  our  technicians  abroad  and  to  training  local  peoples 
to  carry  forward  the  programs  which  we  and  they  work  out  within  the 
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framework  of  the  various  programs.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
these  technicians  cannot  be  effective  unless  they  have  available  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  spraying  equipment,  laboratory  supplies,  seeds,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  and  the  like,  for  instruction  and  demonstration  of 
new  techniques.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  only  through  the  training 
of  local  citizens  that  an  economically  underdeveloped  country  can 
move  forward.  The  United  States  cannot  assume  in  perpetuity  the 
burden  of  carrying  out  extensive  technical  programs  over  the  world. 

Under  the  present  administrative  arrangements  there  is  no  one 
individual  responsible  solely  for  guiding  and  focusing  attention  upon 
technical  cooperation.  It  is  now  part  of  an  agency  that  has  other 
responsibilities  involving  more  costly  operations.  Technical  coopera¬ 
tion  tends  to  be  a  stepchild.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the  program  encom¬ 
passed  in  this  bill,  this  is  the  one  that  has  the  longest  range  possibilities. 
Nowhere  in  the  present  administrative  organization  is  the  technical 
cooperation  program  brought  into  focus  as  a  program.  It  is  handled 
only  on  an  area  basis.  The  committee  believes  that  what  is  needed 
is  a  single  individual  to  concern  himself  with  the  total  program  and 
who  will  give  it  the  stature  and  emphasis  it  merits  as  part  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Such  an  individual  should  be  directly  under  the  officer 
to  whom  the  President  entrusts  the  administration  of  the  nonmilitary 
functions  authorized  in  this  bill. 

The  adoption  of  the  language  in  this  title  is  not  intended  to  eliminate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  under  which  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  are  presently  operating  nor  to  require  their  renego¬ 
tiation.  It  is  expected  that  appropriate  agreements  will  be  entered 
into  when  the  technical  cooperation  program  is  extended  to  any  addi¬ 
tional  country. 

A.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  AND  DEFINITION  (SEC.  301) 

The  first  sentence  of  this  section  states  more  clearly  and  simply 
than  existing  law  the  purpose  of  United  States  technical  cooperation 
programs.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  this  clari¬ 
fication  and  simplification  of  objectives  will  focus  the  attention  of  the 
program’s  Administrator  upon  the  essentials  and  result  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  marginal  activities  that  dissipate  the  limited  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose. 

The  definition  of  technical  cooperation  programs  has  been  changed 
slightly  but  significantly.  In  the  original  law  a  range  of  activities  that 
were  illustrative  of  the  purpose  of  the  law  w^ere  included,  but  it  was 
stated  that  such  activities  “need  not  be  limited  to”  those  enumerated. 
The  committee  regarded  this  as  the  proverbial  camel’s  head  under  the 
tent.  It  deleted  this  language  and  inserted  language  that  will  confine 
the  program  only  to  those  set  out  in  this  section.  This  alteration  in 
language  will  discourage  ventures  into  peripheral  fields  of  endeavor 
that,  however  useful  they  may  be  to  the  recipient  country,  do  not 
offer  as  convincing  a  demonstration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
technical  cooperation  as  do  those  devoted  to  basic  projects  in  agri¬ 
culture,  health,  and  education. 

B.  PREREQUISITES  TO  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  302) 

This  section  confers  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  determining 
that  a  nation  receiving  assistance  under  this  title  of  the  bill  pay  a 
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fair  share  of  the  program’s  cost  and  cooperate  in  other  ways  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

When  this  section  of  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  committee 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  degree  to  which  recipient  nations  have  been 
contributing  to  the  program.  The  following  chart  indicates  the  in¬ 
creased  contributions  made  by  the  Latin  American  countries  to  the 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs. 


THE LATIN  AMEP/CAH  REPUBLICS  PAVE 
STEADILY  /MCPEASEP  THE/R  SHAPE  OF 
PROJECT  COSTS  AS  THE  PROGRAMS  MATURE 


FISCAL-  YEARS 


Estimated 


*  Include*  1.9  millions  for  emergency  food  relief  in  Bolivio. 

**  It  it  estimated  thot  locol  cosh  contributions  will  remoin  the 
some  or  increose. 


*  *  *  Estimoted  other  contributions  in  direct  support  of  the  program  will  totol  for  FY  1954: 
$  16.1  million  by  U.S.j  $  12.6  million  by  Latin  America. 

/• 

Total  contributions  $  24.3  million  by  U.S  i  $55  2  million  by  Latin  America. 

(  See  Pr»**n»otK >n  Book.  pog»t  447-e  »pr  full  »«(Honat.oo  ) 
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Other  countries  are  increasing  their  contributions  in  proportion  to 
their  capacity.  Pakistan  is  matching  United  States  dollars  with  the 
equivalent  in  its  currency.  India  has  exceeded  the  amount  of  United 
States  aid,  while  other  countries  have  been  able  to  contribute  little 
or  nothing.  The  committee  regards  these  prerequisites  as  essential 
to  the  idea  of  cooperation  and  expects  that  those  administering  the 
program  will  apply  this  provision  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Tliis  title  is  based  upon  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development.  The  administrative  provisions  of  that 
act  have  been  transferred  to  title  V  of  this  bill.  Substantive  provisions 
of  that  act  providing  authorities  to  the  President  for  carrying  out 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  and  for  providing  for  joint 
commissions  on  economic  development  have  been  deleted  for  the 
reason  that  the  authorities  they  provide  are  implicit  without  the 
necessity  of  including  these  specific  provisions. 

C.  AUTHORIZATION  (SEC.  303) 

The  appropriation  for  technical  cooperation  for  fiscal  year  1954  was 
$107,412,501.  The  sum  the  committee  recommends  for  next  year  is 
$112,070,000.  This  figure  is  the  sum  of  the  three  area  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  executive  branch.  Unlike  previous  authorizations  for 
this  activity,  the  authorization  request  this  year  is  carried  as  a  single 
item  rather  than  on  a  geographic  basis.  Experience  has  shown  that 
area  authorizations  deny  the  most  effective  use  of  the  funds.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  lump-sum  authorization  will  give  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  the  necessary  flexibility  to  move  forward  wherever  the 
requisite  conditions  permit  rather  than  immobilize  funds  in  one  area 
and  be  short  of  funds  in  another. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  made  available  to  the  committee  as 
well  as  independent  studies  made  by  the  committee  members  in 
various  study  missions  abroad  this  authorization  represents  about  the 
maximum  that  can  be  expected  to  be  recommended  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  recommends  that  those  administering  this  program  accept 
this  forecast  and  make  their  plans  accordingly. 

The  Special  Study  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  after 
visits  to  more  than  a  dozen  countries  last  fall,  made  this  recommenda¬ 
tion: 

Technical  assistance  programs  and  projects  should  be  curtailed  in  number  and 
in  scope.  A  smaller  number  of  better  projects  do  more  good  than  a  larger  number 
of  poorer  projects. 

D.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  304) 

This  section  was  inserted  by  the  committee  only  after  exhaustive 
hearings  and  studies  of  the  technical  cooperation  program.  It  has  a 
single  and  clear  purpose — to  assure  that  funds  spent  under  this  title 
will  be  devoted  to  the  “interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills" 
and  not  be  a  thin  disguise  for  a  commodity  program.  Instructional 
equipment  may  include  such  items  as  posters  and  other  visual  aid 
materials.  Demonstration  equipment  is  not  construed  to  mean 
equipment  that  in  effect  represents  capital  investment.  Should  the 
program  call  for  tubewell  construction,  for  example,  the  committee’s 
position  is  that  a  few  in  each  province  or  district  needing  irrigation 
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constitutes  an  adequate  number.  Any  additional  units  that  may  be 
desired  should  not  be  provided  as  part  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program. 

E.  MULTILATERAL  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  (SEC.  305) 

This  section  carries  two  authorizations  for  multilateral  technical 
cooperation.  $17,958,000  is  for  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (UNTA)  and  $1,500,000  is  for  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS). 

For  fiscal  year  1954  the  Congress  appropriated  $9,500,000  for  these 
2  activities,  of  which  $8,500,000  was  for  the  United  Nations  program 
and  $1  million  for  the  OAS  program. 

Of  the  amount  requested  for  UNTA,  $9,957,621  is  needed  to  fulfill 
the  United  States  pledge  for  calendar  year  1954,  and  $8  million  is 
requested  for  the  first  half  of  calendar  year  1955.  At  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference  in  November  1953  the  United  States  pledged 
subject  to  congressional  approval  $13,861,809  for  calendar  year  1954. 
Of  this  amount  $3,904,188  had  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1954 
leaving  a  balance  of  $9,957,621  to  be  requested  for  fiscal  year  1955. 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  appropriations,  United 
States  pledges  toward  the  UNTA  calendar  year  programs  and  the 
fiscal  year  funds  from  which  these  pledges  are  paid: 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  year 
1953 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Appropriation _  _ 

$12, 000, 000 

$8,171,333 

$8,500,000 

$17, 957, 621 

Calendar  year 
1952 

Calendar  year 
1953 

Proposed 
calendar  year 
1954 

Estimated 
calendar  year 
1955 

United  States  pledge . . . .  .. 

Fiscal  year  1952  funds...  ..  ....  .  .  _ 

$11,400,000 

11,400,000 

$12,  767, 145 

$13, 861, 809 

$16, 000, 000 

Fiscal  year  1953  funds _  _  _ 

8, 171, 333 
4, 595, 812 

Fiscal  ytar  1954  funds  _ _ 

3, 904, 188 
9, 957, 621 

Fiscal  year  1955  funds _  ...  .  .. 

■  8, 000, 000 

1  Balance  to  be  requested  In  fiscal  year  1956. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1955  is  substantially  double  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1953  or  1954.  This  is  due  to  three  reasons:  ( a )  It  was  necessary  to  use 
over  half  ($4,595,812)  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  to  pay  the 
balance  of  the  United  States  pledge  for  calendar  year  1953.  ( b )  The 

United  States  pledge  for  calendar  year  1954,  part  ($9,957,621)  of 
which  must  be  paid  from  this  fiscal  year  1955  appropriation,  is  larger 
($13,861,809)  than  the  pledges  for  calendar  year  1952  ($11,400,000) 
or  calendar  year  1953  ($12,767,145).  The  larger  United  States 
pledge  is  in  accord  with  the  increased  support  already  pledged  by  other 
governments,  (c)  The  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1955  would  put  the 
appropriation  on  a  United  States  fiscal  year  basis  and  provide  funds  in 
advance  for  the  first  half  of  the  U.  N.  program  for  the  next  calendar 
year.  This  proposal  is  particularly  advantageous  in  that  it  is  desirable 
for  effective  program  planning  ancl  operation  that  the  United  States  as 
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a  major  contributor,  be  able  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  calendar 
year  1955  program  during  the  first  6  months  of  its  operation.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  such  a  contribution  be  at  a  level  which  accords 
with  the  anticipated  increased  support  of  the  program  on  the  part  of 
other  governments. 

The  UNTA  program  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
governments.  Governments  contribute  in  accordance  with  their 
interests  and  their  ability  to  participate.  For  the  first  3  years  of  the 
program  United  States  support  constituted  about  60  percent  of  the 
total  funds  pledged  to  the  central  account,  from  which  internationally 
financed  costs  of  the  program  are  funded.  By  1954  the  financial 
situations  of  other  developed  countries  had  sufficiently  improved  and 
the  support  from  their  governments  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  United  States  decided  that  it  should  begin  to  reduce  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  central  account.  The  United  States  pledge  for  1954  of 
57.5  percent  of  total  valid  pledges  to  the  central  account  as  of  January 
1,  1954,  represents  the  first  step  in  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  United 
States  percentage.’  A  continuing  reduction  is  planned  for  the  1955 
program. 

In  all,  68  governments  have  pledged  $24,029,522  in  support  of  the 
program  for  calendar  year  1954.  In  addition,  local  cost  contributions 
of  governments  receiving  technical  assistance  are  approximately  twice 
the  amount  financed  internationally.  When  these  contributions  are 
taken  into  account,  the  United  States  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  is  approximately  22  percent. 

The  committee  made  inquiry  into  the  reduction  of  the  United  States 
share  of  the  total  program.  Mr.  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  Special 
Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  made  this  observation: 

The  proportionate  share  of  the  United  States  contribution  for  calendar  year 
1954  program  will  be  57.5  percent.  We  believe,  as  Mr.  Key  has  said,  that  we 
should  move  toward  a  goal  of  50  percent  of  the  central  account,  in  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  International  Development  Advisory  Board,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Eric  Johnston. 

This  50  percent  goal  applies  only  to  the  central  account.  It  does  not  include 
the  so-called  local-cost  contributions  made  by  recipient  governments.  When 
you  consider  those  local-cost  contributions,  the  United  States  share  of  the  total 
program  more  nearly  approximates  22  percent. 

Now,  while  we  believe  it  is  important  to  reduce  the  United  States  share,  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  go  down  to  the  33%-percent  level  which  we 
now  have  reached  with  respect  to  the  regular  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies.  Any  such  major  reduction  would  constitute  a  crippling 
blow  to  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program,  and  might  well  result 
in  its  total  collapse. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  notice  that  other  governments  have  increased  their 
calendar  year  1954  pledges  to  the  highest  amount  to  date.  The  total  pledges  of 
governments,  other  than  the  United  States  for  calendar  year  1954,  are  just  over 
$10  million  (hearings,  p.  794). 

The  UNTA  program  furnishes  technical  assistance  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  economically  underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  the  calendar  year  1954  more  than  1,200  technicians  recruited 
from  more  than  60  countries  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  will  be  in  the  field.  About  1,400  fellowships  will  permit 
citizens  of  the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  to  improve 
their  proficiency  and  thereby  contribute  to  their  country’s  economic 
and  social  betterment. 
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In  view  of  the  apparent  similarity  in  projects  and  programs  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  and  by  UNTA  the  committee  explored  the 
desirability  of  our  continuing  to  support  the  UNTA.  In  response 
to  the  question  why  we  should  contribute  to  both  programs,  Mr. 
Phillips  submitted  this  reply: 

The  United  States  supports  both  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs 
because  both  programs  are  vital  to  United  States  foreign  policy.  The  United 
States  bilateral  program  was  established  because  the  United  States  believed 
that  it  was  in  its  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  common  interest  of  all  free,  countries, 
to  promote  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  thereby  strengthen  the  free  world.  To  this  end  such  assistance 
has  been  furnished  directly  by  the  United  States  for  the  past  several  years. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  programs  are  having  real  results  in  developing  and 
strengthening  friendship  and  good  will  toward  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  program  was  established  for  basically  the  same  reason, 
though  with  the  broader  base  that  other  developed  countries  in  the  free  world 
were  also  keenly  interested  in  promoting  the  economic  development  of  under¬ 
developed  countries.  The  underdeveloped  countries  themselves  as  members  of 
the  U.  N.  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  program  and  are  finding  it  increas¬ 
ingly  useful  in  helping  them  to  solve  their  economic  problems.  Both  approaches 
are  appropriate  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  needs  for  technical  assistance. 
The  programs  are  noncompetitive,  and  in  every  country  arrangements  are  in 
effect  for  regular  joint  consultation  between  the  United  States  and  U.  N.  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  assure  coordination  of  the  respective  programs  at  both  the  planning 
and  operating  stages. 

The  use  of  both  programs  offers  better  hope  of  realizing  the  objectives  than 
the  exclusive  use  of  either.  Our  support  of  the  U.  N.  program  makes  clear  our 
motivation  in  our  bilateral  program.  Since  the  size  of  the  U.  N.  program  is 
limited  by  the  contributions  from  other  governments,  it  is  essential  that  the 
bilateral  program  be  maintained  in  order  that  the  needs  for  technical  assistance 
may  be  more  fully  met  (hearings,  p.  809.) 

The  committee  believes  that  increased  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  effects  of  these  programs  as  they  relate  to  our  foreign  policy.  The 
committee’s  Special  Study  Mission  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
after  discussing  this  matter  with  our  representatives,  those  of  recipient 
governments,  and  of  various  specialized  agencies,  points  the  direction 
to  current  thinking  on  this  problem. 

When  technical  assistance  programs  were  started,  it  was  United  States  inten¬ 
tion  that  ultimately  all  of  our  aid  would  be  given  through  an  international  body. 
But  the  turn  of  events  forces  us  increasingly  to  reconsider  that  intention.  The 
Communist  threat  has  grown  more  menacing.  To  meet  it  places  a  heavy  drain 
on  our  resources.  Such  sums  as  we  can  grant  for  technical  assistance  must  go  to- 
those  who  are  standing  on  our  side  even  at  the  expense  of  aid  to  those  who  are 
neutral. 

In  contrast  to  the  United  States  bilateral  and  United  Nations  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  assistance,  which  provide  direct  technical  assistance 
to  individual  countries,  the  OAS  program  consists  entirely  of  regional 
projects.  It  is  limited  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  regional 
training  centers.  OAS  technical  assistance  funds  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  technical  training  staff  to  existing  educational  facilities  and 
provide  fellowships  for  trainees  from  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
to  attend  the  centers.  At  the  end  of  the  courses  the  trainees  return  to 
their  own  countries  to  assist  in  organizing  similar  training  programs 
there.  The  fiscal  year  1954  program  consists  of  9  such  projects,  of 
which  6  were  in  full  operation  in  December  1953.  The  Inter-American 
Rural  Normal  School,  located  in  a  teaching  training  institution  in 
Venezuela,  is  a  working  example  of  an  OAS  project.  Rural  elementary 
education  is  the  only  formal  education  which  millions  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  receive  and  it  is  deficient  primarily  because  of  the  lack  of  properly 
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trained  teachers.  The  rural  normal  school  training  center  will  operate 
for  a  period  of  4  years,  and  will  give  2  courses  of  2  years  each.  OAS 
technical  assistance  funds  will  provide  a  total  of  105  scholarships  for 
the  2  courses,  plus  the  services  of  8  professors  and  certain  equipment 
for  the  school.  Each  of  the  American  Republics  has  been  invited  to 
send  five  rural  teachers  to  the  center.  Upon  completion  of  the  project 
each  of  the  countries  will  have  a  number  of  teachers  better  qualified 
to  organize  and  operate  rural  education  facilities.  Venezuela  will 
continue  to  operate  this  training  center  for  the  benefit  of  all  member 
states  after  the  OAS  project  is  terminated. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  has  subordinate  to  it  a  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Technical  Assistance  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  Inter- American  agencies  which  carry  out  the  projects.  These 
agencies  include  the  Pan  American  Union,  Inter- American  Indian 
Institute,  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  American  International  Institute  for 
the  Protection  of  Childhood,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History,  and  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Close  coordination 
is  maintained  with  the  United  States  bilateral  and  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  Hon.  Henry  Holland,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  made  one  of  the 
most  effective  points  for  the  OAS  program,  when  he  stated: 

The  purpose  of  those  programs  is  to  train  technicians  in  the  Latin  American 
•countries  who,  in  turn,  may  be  the  means  whereby  the  economic  productivity  of 
their  countries  can  be  improved  by  better  and  more  effective  technology. 

The  State  Department  supports  this  program.  We  think  it  makes  an  effective 
•contribution  to  our  overall  program  in  the  economic  field  in  this  hemisphere. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  produces  still  additional  byproducts  in  the  form  of  other  useful  results.  One 
of  these  is  that  these  OAS  programs  are  a  means  whereby  the  Latin  American 
countries  can  be  caused  to  contribute  with  their  own  funds  and  their  own  efforts 
to  these  productive  and  constructive  goals. 

It  further  affects  the  end  with  which  none  of  us,  I  believe,  can  disagree,  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  Latin  American  countries  aid  each  other.  Where  one  finds 
itself  in  a  position  to  make  an  effective  contribution  to  strengthening  the  economy 
of  a  neighboring  country,  it  is  sound  from  every  point  of  view  that  we  encourage 
such  a  contribution. 

The  inter-American  conference  from  which  1  recently  returned  in  Caracas 
adopted  a  resolution  which  declares  in  part  that  this  particular  program,  “Is  one 
of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
represents  a  final  and  unmistakable  expression  of  the  principle  of  cooperative  effort 
among  the  member  states.” 

You  will,  of  course,  recall  that  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  recommended,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  that  we  should  continue  to  support  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  encourage  that  organization  to  expand 
its  successful  multilateral  technical  cooperation  program  among  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  (hearings,  pp.  368-369). 

For  each  of  the  first  4  years  of  the  program  the  United  States  has 
pledged  $1  million  with  the  proviso  that  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  will  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  total  contributions.  In  1953 
pledges  from  19  governments  to  the  special  OAS  technical  assistance 
account  totaled  $1,365,563,  of  which  the  United  States  pledge,  at 
70  percent  of  the  total,  amounted  to  $955,957.  In  addition  to  the 
contributions  which  they  make  to  the  special  account,  the  host 
countries  also  furnish  local  support  to  the  projects  in  the  form  of  local 
personnel,  services,  supplies,  and  equipment,  training  materials,  etc. 
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In  1953  local  contributions  amounted  to  approximately  $200,000, 
which  is  in  addition  to  an  estimated  $2  million  already  being  provided 
in  land,  facilities,  and  buildings. 

Pledges  to  the  1954  account,  as  of  March  25,  1954,  totaled 
$1,421,270.  Additional  governments  are  expected  to  announce  their 
pledges  soon.  Five  governments  so  far  have  increased  their  pledges 
over  1953. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  effectiveness  and  popularity  of  this 
program  and  in  view  of  the  willingness  shown  by  several  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  to  increase  their  contributions,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  and  in  our  own  interest  for  the  United  States  to  increase 
its  offer  in  1955.  Authorization  and  appropriation  is  therefore  re¬ 
quested  for  a  United  States  contribution  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  million 
in  1955.  Payment  of  this  amount  would  of  course  be  dependent  upon 
the  receipt  of  proportionately  increased  payments  from  other  partici¬ 
pating  governments.  In  no  case  will  the  United  States  contribution 
exceed  70  percent  of  total  contributions  to  the  special  account. 

F.  ADVANCES  AND  GRANTS;  CONTRACTS  (SEC.  306) 

This  section  permits  the  President,  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
entrusted  to  him  under  this  title,  to  enter  into  contracts  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  recent  trend  toward  encouraging  participa¬ 
tion  by  land-grant  colleges  in  technical  cooperation  programs  (which 
the  committee  views  with  favor)  makes  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  their  services.  Foreign  governments  in  many  cases 
have  set  up  bodies  or  agencies  or  designated  certain  individuals 
within  their  government  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  program.  This 
section  permits  contracts  or  agreements  to  be  made  with  such  bodies 
or  individuals.  The  committee  believes  this  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  mechanisms  for  carrying  out  this  type  of  program.  The 
last  sentence  of  this  section  provides  that  funds  may  be  obligated  by 
contract  or  agreement  for  a  term  up  to  3  years.  This  authority  is 
necessary  to  permit,  for  example,  entering  into  a  firm  contract  with 
institutions  such  as  land-grant  colleges.  All  of  these  contracts  or 
agreements  are  subject  to  future  action  of  Congress,  which  means  that 
should  Congress  terminate  the  program  such  contracts  or  agreements 
must  be  subject  to  termination. 

G.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ADVISORY  BOARD  (SEC.  307) 

This  section  continues  a  board  established  under  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  It  expands  its  statutory  duties  to  cover  not 
only  programs  of  technical  cooperation  but  related  programs  of 
development  assistance  carried  out  under  title  II  of  this  bill  as  well  as 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  encourage  private  participation  by 
United  States  citizens  abroad. 

H.  JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  RURAL  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  CHINA  (JCRR) 

(SEC.  308) 

When  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  was  in  draft  form,  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  wrote  in  the  provisions  for  the  Joint 
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Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  (JCRR).  Section  407  of  that 
act  specified  that  the  Joint  Commission — 

Shall  be  composed  of  2  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  3  citizens  of  China  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  China — 

and  that  such  Commission  shall— 

subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Administrator  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  program  for  reconstruction  in  rural  areas  of  China  which  shall  include  such 
research  and  training  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  such 
reconstruction. 

The  JCRR  was  established  as  an  autonomous,  semi-independent  or¬ 
ganization  responsible,  on  the  American  side,  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (EGA)  (now  Foreign 
Operations  Administration).  As  a  part  of  its  activities,  it  now  carries 
out  the  functions  of  a  food  and  agriculture  division  for  the  FOA 
mission  in  Formosa. 

When  the  Special  Study  Mission  of  the  committee  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  was  in  Formosa  last  fall,  it  gave  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  accomplishments  of  JCRR.  Its  report  contains  these 
observations: 

*  *  *  In  other  countries  the  emphasis  is  on,  and  usually  limited  to,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  American  technical  and  financial  assistance  without  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  effective  use.  In  Formosa  the  principle  of  “jointness”  is  practiced 
at  all  levels — formulating  policies,  working  out  programs  and  procedures,  and 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  results.  The  constant  intent  is  to  give  to  the 
Chinese  themselves  the  role  of  an  active  participant  rather  than  a  passive  recip¬ 
ient  of  American  assistance. 

******* 

The  JCRR  has  operated  on  the  principle  that  well  organized  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  are  an  essential  factor  toward  accomplishing  any  rural  reconstruction 
program.  The  objective  of  “a  federated  system  of  multiservice  farmers’  cooper¬ 
atives  that  is  organically  strong,  democratically  controlled,  efficiently  operated 
and  financially  secure,  alert  and  responsive  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  constantly  seeking  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and  improve  its  services” 
has  been  sought  through  farmers’  associations  and  rural  youth  organizations 
comparable  to  our  4-H  Clubs.  Recognizing  that  quality  of  staff  is  of  highest 
importance,  the  JCRR  has  supported  a  number  of  projects  designed  to  train 
directors,  general  managers  and  staffs  of  farmers’  associations.  The  members 
talked  to  some  of  these  agricultural  leaders  and  were  impressed  with  their  ability 
and  understanding  approach. 

The  JCRR’s  contributions  should  not  be  measured  alone  in  cold  statistics  of 
increased  production.  More  significant,  although  less  frequently  recognized,  is 
the  training  in  leadership  and  democratic  processes  it  has  produced  among  the 
farmers  and  also  among  officials.  Such  values  are  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the 
political  evolution  of  the  country. 

The  advantages  derived  from  this  approach  to  technical  cooperation 
have  been  amply  demonstrated.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  the  continuation  of  the  JCRR.  More  than  that, 
it  hopes  that  the  officers  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  technical 
cooperation  program  will  make  every  effort  to  establish  and  handle 
as  much  of  its  work  as  possible  through  a  similar  body  in  each  of  the 
countries  where  our  programs  are  in  operation. 


IV.  TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 


A.  SPECIAL  FUND  (SEC.  401) 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  section  is  to  continue  the 
authority  in  previous  legislation  to  use  limited  amounts  of  funds 
authorized  under  this  hill  to  meet  special  situations  and  emergencies 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  context  of  regular  programs.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  use  up  to  $150  million  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  by  the  bill  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  or  any  other 
act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  bill.  Of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  this  section,  not  to  exceed  $100  million  may  be  expended 
to  form  selected  persons  who  have  escaped  from  certain  Communist- 
dominated  countries  or  areas  in  Europe,  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  or 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  section  also  permits  the 
President  to  use  up  to  a  total  of  $50  million  without  voucher.  Not 
more  than  $20  million  of  the  funds  available  will  be  allocated  to 
any  one  nation. 

During  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting  in  the  fall 
of  1951,  the  Soviet  delegation  distorted  congressional  intent  with 
respect  to  this  provision,  which  was  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951.  Those  misrepresentations  and  charges  were  answered 
by  the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who  were  attending 
the  meeting  as  United  States  delegates.  The  United  Nations  accepted 
the  explanation  of  congressional  intent  to  assist  escapees  given  in 
the  General  Assembly  by  these  Members  of  the  Congress  who  were 
delegates,  rejected  the  explanation  given  by  the  Soviets  and  dismissed 
the  Soviet  charges. 

B.  EARMARKING  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  402) 

This  section  requires  that  $500  million  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  shall  be  used  to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
or  products  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  are  to  govern 
the  procurement,  handling,  and  utilization  of  such  commodities. 

It  is  intended  that  the  total  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  financed  under  this  section  and  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  shall  not  exceed  the  author¬ 
ization  for  appropriation  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
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C.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  JOINT  CONTROL  AREAS  (SEC.  403) 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II  the  United  States,  together  with  certain 
other  allied  nations,  as  occupying  powers,  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  a  number  of  areas,  including  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Trieste.  The  intransigence  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  relinquish  its  responsibilities  in 
these  areas  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  economic 
assistance. 

This  section  provides  for  supplying  assistance  to  these  joint  control 
areas.  For  the  first  time  this  provision  is  separated  from  “European 
defense  support”  and  set  up  among  “Other  programs.”  None  of  these 
areas  currently  has  a  military  establishment  and,  therefore,  assistance 
to  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military 
effort. 

Although  the  authority  of  this  section  includes  all  of  the  areas  in 
this  category,  present  plans  call  for  assistance  only  to  Berlin. 

D.  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  GERMANY  (SEC.  404) 

Until  the  contractual  arrangements  with  the  German  Federal  Re¬ 
public  go  into  effect  establishing  the  independence  of  that  Government, 
the  United  States  maintains  a  special  relationship  with  that  country 
and  retains  certain  financial  responsibilities.  This  section  provides 
authority  to  meet  this  special  situation.  It  provides  that,  upon  de¬ 
mand  by  the  United  States,  German  local  currency  counterpart  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  special  account  for  Government  and  Relief  in  Oc¬ 
cupied  Areas  (GARIOA)  for  unilateral  United  States  disposition. 
Such  funds,  as  well  as  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  under 
section  403  of  this  bill,  may  be  used  for  extraordinary  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  United  States  responsibilities  and  objectives  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  and  other  areas  of  Germany.  Expenditures  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  official  primarily 
responsible  for  administration  of  defense  support  programs.  Where 
necessary  to  meet  United  States  responsibilities  or  objectives  in  Ger¬ 
many,  such  expenditures  may  be  made  without  regard  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  as  the  President  may  specify. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  carried  over  from  existing  law 
except  that  the  Presidential  waiver  clause  has  been  revised  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  meeting  United  States  objectives  with  respect  to 
areas  in  Germany  other  than  the  Federal  Republic.  These  revisions 
would  make  the  authority  of  this  section  available  for  programs  such 
as  the  East  German  food  relief  program  of  the  summer  of  1953. 

E.  MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES  (SFC.  405) 

1.  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration — ICEM  (sec. 

405  (a)) 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $11,700,000  for  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  United  States  during  calendar  year  1955  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM). 
There  is  contained  authorization  for  consolidation  with  this  appro¬ 
priation  the  unexpended  balance  for  calendar  year  1954.  The  idea 
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of  such  an  organization  and  United  States  participation  therein 
originated  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  its  consideration 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
Participation  was  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  and 
the  1953  Act.  ICEM  has  now  become  an  international  organization 
with  increasing  activities  in  moving  migrants  from  one  country  to 
another,  activities  which  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  received  detailed  testimony  on  ICEM  and  its 
accomplishments  from  Mr.  George  Warron,  Adviser  on  Refugees, 
Department  of  State.  The  committee  also  had  before  it  the  report 
of  the  Special  Study  Mission  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  (H.  Rept.  1251,  83d  Cong.),  consisting  of  the  following 
committee  members:  Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow,  Chairman,  lion. 
Albert  P.  Morano,  and  Hon.  Alvin  M.  Bentley.  The  mission,  during 
its  visit  early  in  October  1953  to  the  headquarters  of  the  ICEM  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  held  conferences  with  officials  representing 
Operations,  Security,  Finance,  Shipping,  Plans  and  Liaison,  and 
Budget  and  Administration  Offices. 

(a)  The  overpopulation  problem  in  Europe. — Mr.  Warren  told  the 
committee  that  an  estimated  3.5  million  people  in  Europe  face  the 
need  of  emigration  in  the  next  10  years  because  of  overcrowded 
conditions  in  countries  of  present  residence.  Italy,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  47.5  million,  has  been  confronted  for  the  past  7  years  with 
continued  and  serious  lack  of  employment  opportunities  for  some 
3.7  million  family  wage  earners,  1.7  million  of  whom  are  totally  un¬ 
employed  and  another  2  million  of  whom  are  only  partially  employed. 
This  situation  has  resulted  in  part  from  the  lack  of  emigration  before 
and  during  the  war  and  the  return  to  Italy  in  the  postwar  period  of 
Italians  from  the  North  African  colonies.  Greece  has  a  population 
of  some  8  million  which  is  increasing  by  approximately  120,000  an¬ 
nually.  Thirty-five  thousand  Greeks  have  returned  from  Eastern 
Europe.  The  lack  of  employment  opportunities  in  urban  and  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  of  Greece  constitutes  a  grave  problem  and  the  Greek 
Government  is  pressing  for  the  emigration  of  some  30,000  persons 
annually.  The  Netherlands  has  a  population  estimated  at  some 
10,400,000.  Its  population  density  of  317  persons  per  square  kilo¬ 
meter  is  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  Netherlands  Government  has 
calculated  that  an  annual  net  emigration  rate  of  60,000  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  resources  and  population. 
In  Austria  the  problem  arises  primarily  from  the  influx  after  the  war 
of  over  600,000  ethnic  Germans  and  other  refugees  of  whom  only 
one-half  have  been  absorbed  in  the  Austrian  economy.  Western 
Germany  has  received  over  8.5  million  expellees  since  the  end  of  the 
war  and  1.5  million  refugees  from  Eastern  Germany.  Over  305,000 
entered  West  Berlin  in  1953. 

Spontaneous  migration  and  migration  resulting  from  unilateral  or 
bilateral  governmental  arrangements  result  in  an  estimated  annual 
flow  of  200,000  to  250,000  migrants  from  Europe.  The  need  is  to 
increase  this  volume  of  existing  movement.  ICEM’s  program  is 
geared  to  this  objective. 

(b)  Operations. — In  view  of  the  importance  which  the  Congress  has 
attached  to  United  States  participation  in  ICEM,  it  is  essential  to  give 
some  detail  on  ICEM’s  operations.  The  process  of  migration  may  be 
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divided  into  three  phases:  Preembarkation  activities,  transport  or 
movement,  and  postarrival  activities.  ICEM  carries  out,  or  assists 
governments  in  carrying  out,  the  operations  in  these  three  phases  to 
varying  degrees  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  requests  of 
the  governments  concerned.  The  various  steps  in  the  migration  proc¬ 
ess  are  summarized  below.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  do  not 
always  follow  in  exactly  the  same  order;  there  are  minor  differences  in 
accordance  with  particular  schemes  or  the  wishes  of  particular  govern¬ 
ments  operating  them.  The  first  step  is,  of  course,  agreement  between 
the  emigration  country  and  the  immigration  country  on  the  terms  of 
the  scheme  itself,  and  the  criteria  which  the  immigration  country  is 
going  to  apply  in  selecting  migrants.  The  final  decision  on  whether  or 
not  a  migrant  is  acceptable  rests  always  with  the  representatives  of  the 
immigration  country.  ICEM  is  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  in 
the  negotiation  of  these  arrangements. 

(c)  Comparative  summary  oj  movement  of  migrants. — 


From — 

Actual, 
calendar 
year  1953 

Estimate, 
calendar 
year  1954 

Estimate, 
calendar 
year  1955 

To— 

Actual, 
calendar 
year  1953 

Estimate, 
calendar 
year  1954 

Estimate, 
calendar 
year  1955 

Austria - - 

Germany - - 

Greece _ 

Italy _ 

5,531 
40, 325 
4,096 
20,  975 
2, 296 
3, 259 
1,367 

9, 652 

8,350 
33,  800 

9,  540 
50, 350 
2, 160 
3,250 
5, 020 
250 

5, 620 

15,000 
45,  000 
17,  500 
62, 000 

5,  000 
3,  500 
2, 000 
500 

4,500 

Argentina _ 

Australia . 

Brazil _ 

Canada _ 

Colombia . ___ 

9,022 
13, 326 
12,  702 
36, 922 

33, 425 
25, 430 

14,  840 

15,  730 
800 

1,935 
2, 150 
15,050 
6, 030 
3,  010 

26, 000 

25.600 

19.600 
9,500 
1,000 
3,  600 
2,000 

55, 000 
10,000 
3,000 

Shanghai-Far  East... 

Trieste . . . 

Near  East . 

Others . 

Total... . 

Chile . . . 

Israel _ 

United  States . 

Venezuela _  . 

Others . 

Total . 

776 
2, 389 
6, 365 
3,921 
2,078 

87, 501 

118,400 

155, 000 

87,  501 

118, 400 

155,000 

2.  Emigration  oj  Ryukyuans  to  Latin  America  (sec.  Jf.05  (b)) 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  President  to  use  not  more  than  $800,000 
made  available  under  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics. 

Before  the  war  small  numbers  of  the  Ryukyuans  migrated  princi¬ 
pally  to  several  Latin  American  countries,  as  well  as  to  Japan,  the 
Marianas,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  now  wish  to  resume  this 
migration  because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  their  population. 

Current  plans  for  the  migration  of  Ryukyuans  to  Bolivia  are  based 
upon  a  study  conducted  in  1952  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  by 
the  Pacific  Science  Board.  The  United  States  Civil  Administration 
for  the  Ryukyus  (USCAR)  approved  this  project  and  allocated 
$160,000  in  counterpart  funds  for  the  transportation  of  the  first 
group  of  400  emigrants  from  Okinawa,  the  principal  island  in  the 
Ryukyu  archipelago,  to  Bolivia.  After  discussions  by  the  interested 
departments  of  the  United  States  and  discussions  between  the  Uruma 
Society  (a  Ryukyu  organization  to  promote  migration),  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  and  the  Bolivian  Government  at  La  Paz, 
an  agreement  was  concluded  in  March  1954  by  FOA  and  the  Bolivian 
Government  for  the  release  of  a  sum  of  35  million  bolivianos  from  the 
counterpart  fund  generated  from  the  sale  of  commodities  provided  the 
Bolivian  Government  under  our  economic  assistance  program.  This 
sum  will  be  used  to  cover  costs  incident  to  the  resettlement  of  Ryu- 
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kyuans  in  Bolivia,  such  as  housing,  water  supply,  access  roads,  food 
supplies,  and  medical  care. 

The  plan  to  be  carried  out  provides  the  following: 

(а)  The  Bolivian  Government  will  set  up  a  tract  of  10,000  hectares 
of  cultivatable  land,  some  75  kilometers  east  of  the  capital  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Santa  Cruz  for  the  establishment  of  the  colony  Uruma. 
The  Bolivian  Government  will  also  retain  sufficient  land  adjacent  to 
the  original  colony  for  any  future  expansion  of  the  colony. 

(б)  The  original  group  will  not  exceed  400  Ryukyuans  including 
approximately  80  bachelors  and  80  heads  of  families  together  with 
their  wives  and  children.  An  advance  group  of  three  Ryukyuans  has 
been  flown  to  Bolivia  to  participate  with  Uruma  and  the  Bolivian 
Government  in  preliminary  preparations  for  the  settlement. 

(c)  The  first  group  of  250  was  scheduled  to  leave  Okinawa  on  June 
18,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at  the  Brazilian  port  of  Santos  on  August  8, 
from  which  they  will  be  transported  by  rail  to  Santa  Cruz.  The 
second  group  of  150  will  leave  Okinawa  on  July  18  and  arrive  at  the 
Brazilian  port  on  September  8. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  indicated  that  it  would  prefer  to  limit 
Ryukyuans  to  the  current  400  individuals  until  it  has  been  determined 
that  they  are  suitable  to  this  hype  of  settlement.  Should  this  initial 
group  prove  adaptable,  it  is  informally  understood  that  up  to  an 
additional  1,200  Ryukyuans  will  be  permitted  to  enter  each  year 
until  a  total  of  about  12,000  has  been  reached. 

Currently  the  only  commitment  of  funds  which  exists  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Ryukyuans  to  the  other  American  Republics  is  the  $160,000 
by  USCAR  and  the  35  million  bolivianos  of  counterpart  funds  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Informal  discussions  with  other  American  Republics  have  indicated 
that  resettlement  may  be  possible  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Brazil  and  Peru.  The  success  of  the  current  migration  to 
Bolivia  may  well  have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  other 
American  governments. 

Other  beneficial  effects  will  flow  from  the  successful  operation  of 
this  plan.  It  will  indicate  to  the  Ryukyuans  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  actively  interested  in  then’  welfare  and  lay  the  basis 
for  better  relations  between  the  Ryukyuans  and  United  States  authori¬ 
ties.  The  economic  situation  in  Bolivia  is  such  that  it  is  the  one  area 
in  Latin  America  for  which  development  assistance  has  been  provided 
under  this  bill.  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  its  economy  is  dependent 
upon  tin,  to  the  neglect  of  its  agriculture.  The  Ryukyuans  are 
traditionally  fine  farmers.  If  they  prove  adaptable  to  the  climatic 
conditions  in  Bolivia,  they  can  make  an  important  contribution  to 
Bolivia’s  food  supply  and  thus  alleviate  one  of  the  country’s  most 
pressing  problems.  This  provision  in  the  bill  is  as  much  to  help 
Bolivia  as  it  is  to  help  the  United  States  and  the  Ryukyuans. 

3.  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund — UNREF  {sec.  405  (c)) 

The  committee  recommends  an  authorization  of  $500,000  as  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency 
Fund  (UNREF). 

The  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund  was  authorized  in 
1952  by  the  General  Assembly  to  enable  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  provide  emergency  care  and  medical 
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aid  to  the  most  needy  groups  among  the  stateless  refugees  for  whom 
his  office  provides  legal  and  political  protection.  Among  these  there 
are  some  40,000  destitute  refugees,  located  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  China,  for  whom  opportunities  for  resettlement  abroad  or 
establishment  in  the  countries  of  first  asylum  have  been  limited. 
Most  compelling  among  these  refugees  are  those  of  the  so-called 
difficult  cases — chronically  ill,  disabled,  and  aged — whose  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  resettlement  must  depend  on  the  generosity  of  governments 
and  voluntary  agencies  willing  to  provide  lifetime  institutional  care. 
Equally  compelling  is  the  destitute  situation  of  the  estimated  14,000 
refugees  of  European  origin  in  Harbin,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. 
Whether  ill  and  disabled  or  simply  destitute,  all  of  these  refugees  must 
patiently  wait  out  the  development  of  some  permanent  solution  to  their 
problems.  Meanwhile  their  urgent  relief  needs,  varying  in  degree  and 
duration,  are  not  being  met  adequately  either  by  the  countries  where 
they  reside  or  by  other  programs.  Countries  granting  asylum  to 
these  refugees  in  most  cases  offer  some  welfare  assistance  as  well,  but 
this  aid  is  either  inadequate  or  below  the  level  required  for  basic 
subsistence.  The  relief  programs  of  private  voluntary  agencies  are 
limited  by  heavily  burdened  budgets.  There  is  little  or  no  facility 
for  meeting  the  special  requirements  of  the  difficult  cases  requiring 
institutional  care. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM) 
provides  transportation  and  related  services  to  refugees  en  route  to 
countries  of  resettlement  rather  than  care  and  maintenance.  Most  of 
these  refugees  do  not  meet  the  standards  for  acceptance  by  immigra¬ 
tion  countries,  though  a  good  number  of  them  might  be  brought  up 
to  standard  by  UNREF  aid.  UNREF  is  the  only  source  of  aid  to 
which  most  of  these  refugees  can  turn  for  the  supplemental  assistance 
they  so  desperately  need,  and  funds  available  to  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  were  almost  exhausted  by  the  end  of  April  1954  by  the  great 
demands  upon  them. 

A  United  States  contribution  at  this  critical  point  in  UNREF’s 
existence  is  justified  mainly  by  the  pressing  relief  needs  of  these 
refugees.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  further  certain  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Important  among  these  is  the  objective 
of  promoting  continuity  of  hitherto  generous  asylum  policies  of 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Policies  of  asylum  entail 
burdensome  welfare  costs,  and  this  international  fund,  to  which  16 
governments  have  contributed,  is  the  most  feasible  means  available 
to  the  United  States  of  providing  assistance  from  sources  external  to 
the  countries  of  asylum  in  supplement  to  the  considerable  contribu¬ 
tions  already  made  by  them.  It  is  also  the  most  effective  means  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  both  the  difficult  cases  and  the  destitute  groups, 
who  otherwise  will  remain  both  a  considerable  burden  on  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  these  countries,  and  a  source  of  local  tension  within  and,  at 
times,  between  countries. 

United  States  financial  support  of  UNREF  would  also  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  backing  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  which 
suffers  constant  and  bitter  abuse  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  its  satellites. 
They  attack  the  High  Commissioner  and  his  motives,  accusing  him  of 
prolonging  the  miserable  conditions  of  refugees  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  to  recruit  from  their  midst  persons  who  could  be  enrolled  into 
imperialist  military  units,  used  for  subversive  activities  of  espionage 
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and  sabotage  against  the  Communists,  or  as  victims  of  capitalist 
exploitation.  They  challenge  the  legality  of  his  office  because  he 
promotes  voluntary  resettlement  in  new  countries  or  assimilation  in 
countries  of  asylum  rather  than  forced  repatriation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

On  the  other  hand  the  High  Commissioner  has  not  yet  received 
effective  support  by  the  strongest  government  in  the  free  world,  a 
denial  which  disparages  his  efforts  in  the  eyes  of  countries  that  look 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership.  Absence  of  a  United  States 
contribution  has  handicapped  the  High  Commissioner’s  efforts,  since 
he  reports  that  other  potential  and  some  past  contributors  have  been 
reluctant  to  contribute  or  continue  contributions.  Financial  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the  UNREF  program  would  produce 
effective  benefit  to  refugees  since  it  would  stimulate  other  con¬ 
tributions. 

In  addition,  the  contribution  recommended  would  demonstrate 
to  the  some  10  friendly  European  governments — including  Belgium, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Ire¬ 
land — which  are  generously  accepting  numbers  of  difficult  cases, 
notably  the  tubercular,  blind,  and  crippled,  for  lifetime  care  in  institu¬ 
tions,  that  the  United  States  recognizes  the  plight  of  this  particular 
group. 

UNREF  funds,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  are  expended  on  behalf 
of  refugees  in  urgent  need  of  assistance.  In  most  cases  such  assistance 
is  supplemental  to  the  contributions  of  local  governments,  which, 
limited  by  their  resources,  are  clearly  inadequate.  In  respect  to  Euro¬ 
pean  refugees  in  China,  however,  UNREF  aid  is  virtually  their  only 
means  of  support.  Numbers  of  these  refugees  are  resettleable  under 
other  existing  programs  provided  that  they  can  reach  Hong  Kong. 
The  High  Commissioner,  because  of  his  past  assistance  to  this  group, 
and  because  of  the  multiple  currencies  available  to  him  through  con¬ 
tributions  to  UNREF,  is  in  a  unique  position  to  maintain  these 
refugees  until  they  can  reach  Hong  Kong  and  to  aid  them  in  so  doing. 
Their  situation  in  China  is  desperate  and  will  deteriorate  further 
should  UNREF  aid  be  withdrawn  because  of  lack  of  funds.  With¬ 
drawal  of  aid  for  these  refugees  was  imminent  in  1953  because  the  High 
Commissioner’s  funds  for  this  purpose  were  exhausted.  Although  con¬ 
tributions  to  UNREF  from  governments  other  than  the  United  States 
postponed  this  threat  for  the  balance  of  1953  and  into  early  1954,  now 
once  again  the  available  resources  have  been  rapidly  depleted.  If  new 
funds  for  UNREF  are  not  forthcoming  soon  the  deteriorating  condition 
of  many  of  these  refugees  may  bar  their  acceptability  for  eventual 
resettlement  and  this  striking  rescue  operation  would  be  seriously 
impeded.  Such  a  situation  would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets  and,  conversely,  would  be  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the 
free  world  as  well  as  of  the  refugees.  A  contribution  from  the  United 
States  would  be  used  to  meet  the  High  Commissioner’s  commitments 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  thus  freeing  for  use  in  China  the  other 
currencies  most  effectively  employed  in  that  area. 

The  relief  program  of  UNREF  in  no  way  overlaps  with  that  of  the 
escapee  program  (USEP)  and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  (ICEM).  Each  has  a  specific  function  to  per¬ 
form,  independently  but  in  harmony  with  the  others.  Effective  liaison 
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has  been  established  and  is  maintained  to  the  end  that  each  can  ac¬ 
complish  more  successfully  the  fulfillment  of  its  objectives. 

Sixteen  governments  along  with  the  Holy  See  have  contributed 
$957,012  to  UN  REF.  Additional  funds  received  from  private  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  and  other  sources  bring  to  $1,294,086  the 
total  resources  available  to  the  fund  since  its  inception  in  July  1952  to 
March  31,  1954.  The  major  part  of  these  funds,  $758,787,  were 
expended  on  material  assistance  to  the  destitute  refugees  of  European 
origin  in  China,  including  care  and  medical  aid  in  Shanghai  and  Har¬ 
bin,  and  maintenance  in  transit  through  Hong  Kong.  Except  for 
$183,815  in  uncommitted  funds  and  some  $26,000  administrative 
expenses,  the  remainder  of  $325,441  was  used  to  make  grants  for  the 
placement  in  institutions  in  Europe  of  difficult  cases  from  China,  to 
implement  a  number  of  small  relief  projects  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe,  and  for  essential  health  programs  particularly  to  combat 
tuberculosis  among  refugees. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  contributions  made  by  govern¬ 
ments  as  of  March  31,  1954. 


Received 

Pledged 

Total 

Australia  (2  contributions) . .  . 

$111,646 
1,923 
40, 000 
100, 462 
14, 607 
13, 096 
85,  714 
1,000 
2.000 

$111,646 
1.923 
40, 000 
100, 462 
29, 084 
13,  096 
85,  714 
1.000 
2, 000 
467 
2,  970 
85, 263 
27. 991 
28, 208 
19,  492 
127,696 
280, 000 

Denmark  (2  contributions) _ _  .. .  . 

$14, 477 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany _  _ _ _ _ 

467 

2,970 
35, 263 
27, 991 
14, 104 
19, 492 
80, 967 
280, 000 

Netherlands  (2  contributions) _ 

50, 000 

Norway  (2  contributions) _ _ _ _  _ 

14, 104 

46, 729 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

831, 235 

125, 777 

957, 012 

f.  children’s  welfare  (sec.  406) 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $13,500,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  during  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 
The  authorization  is  on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  unlike  prior  legislation 
which  was  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 

The  $13.5  million  authorization  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

(1)  $9  million  for  the  full  United  States  contribution  to  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1954  program  of  UNICEF ;  and 

(2)  $4.5  million  for  one-half  of  the  estimated  United  States 
contribution  to  the  calendar  year  1955  program.  This  amount 
puts  the  authorization  on  a  fiscal-year  basis. 

As  explained  by  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Chief,  Children’s  Bureau,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  during  her  testimony 
before  the  committee: 

The  United  States  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Children’s  Fund  since  the 
beginning.  Nor  only  has  this  Government  contributed  a  total  of  $97,231,000  to 
the  fund  from  1947  through  1953,  but  it  has  continuously  sought  contributions 
from  other  governments.  In  1953,  a  total  of  53  governments  pledged  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  UNICEF,  as  compared  to  39  in  1952  and  34  in  1951.  In  all,  72 
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governments  have  made  a  contribution  or  pledge  to  the  central  account  of 
UNICEF  since  its  inception.  Other  governments  are  gradually  bearing  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  fund’s  finances.  It  is  our  aim  that  they  pay  an  even  larger 
share  in  the  future  (hearings,  p.  816). 

The  $9  million  requested  for  contribution  to  the  calendar  year  1954 
program  is  a  reduction  from  the  United  States  contribution  of 
$9,814,333  in  calendar  1953. 

The  objective  and  direction  of  the  program  were  described  by  Dr. 
Eliot  in  these  words: 

The  Children’s  Fund  is  today  bringing  practical  benefits  of  real  significance  to  the 
children  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  who  are  suffering  from,  or 
under  constant  exposure  to,  disease  and  malnutrition.  These  benefits  are  not 
taking  the  form  of  handouts  of  material  goods  and  services  to  the  individual 
child,  except  milk  and  other  nutritious  foods  in  connection  with  maternal  and  child 
health  centers  and  school  lunches. 

Rather,  they  take  the  form  of  intelligent  and  well-considered  assistance  to 
governments  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  enable  these  governments  to 
build  into  their  own  activities  programs  of  maternal  and  child-health  assistance 
which  would  not  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  external  help. 

An  increasingly  important  part  of  the  Children’s  Fund  program  consists  of  the 
provision  of  supplies  and  equipment  to  help  governments  establish  maternal  and 
child-health  centers  in  these  localities  where  they  are  most  sorely  needed.  Ap¬ 
proximately  5,300  of  these  centers  have  been  assisted  to  date.  These  centers 
are  on  a  very  modest  basis.  In  comparison  with  the  type  of  public-health  center 
which  is  found  in  this  country,  they  are  not  only  modest,  but  primitive  (hearings, 

p.  816). 

The  importance  of  UNICEF’s  work  is  readily  apparent,  when  one 
considers  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  children  face 
want  and  sickness.  Many  can  look  forward  to  only  a  short  life 
burdened  by  disease,  hunger,  and  privation.  Infant  mortality  rates 
are  high,  and  lack  of  health  services  and  low  nutritional  levels  prevail 
in  many  areas.  Communicable  diseases  such  as  malaria,  typhus,  or 
yaws  claim  millions  of  victims  a  year,  including  large  numbers  of 
children,  many  of  whom  die.  Those  who  survive  are  often  left  in 
such  a  weakened  or  helpless  condition  that  they  are  a  permanent 
burden  on  society.  Malnutrition  is  as  serious  and  prevalent  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  bad  health. 

1 .  Shift  in  emphasis 

The  committee  notes  with  approval  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  an 
emergency  program  to  that  of  a  long-range  program  within  the 
United  Nations  structure  devoted  to  international  child-welfare  work. 
The  name  of  the  organization  has  been  changed  from  “United  Na¬ 
tions  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund”  to  “United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund,”  although  the  initials  UNICEF,  so  well  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  world,  have  been  retained  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  activity.  This  shift  conforms  to  the  prior  intent  expressed 
by  this  committee  and  the  Congress,  and  enables  the  Congress  to 
assess  the  program  from  a  realistic  point  of  view. 

The  following  charts  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  shift  in  program 
emphasis: 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDRENS  FUND 

SHIFT  IN  UNICEF  AID  FROM  EMERGENCY  TO  LONG-RANGE  PROGRAMS 
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UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

HOW  UNICEF  ASSISTANCE  HAS  SHIFTED  AMONG  AREAS 
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total  total  total 

AREA  ASSISTANCE  AREA  ASSISTANCE  AREA  ASSISTANCE 

$113,149,000  $23,718,000  $10,777,000 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  chart  above  that  only  4.6  percent  of  aid 
went  to  Europe  in  1953.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  first  3 
years  of  the  fund’s  operations  when  76.1  percent  of  the  allocations 
were  for  the  relief  of  war  victims  in  Europe.  Asia,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  10.4  percent  in  the  first  3  years,  and  in  1953  was  allocated 
59.8  percent. 

The  organization  is  currently  assisting  over  200  programs  in  78 
countries  and  territories.  This  assistance  is  expected  to  reach  over 
60  million  children. 


United  States  contributions  and  contributions  of  other  governments  according  to  year  of  receipt 
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Beneficiaries  of  principal  programs 
[Figures  below  refer  only  to  mothers  and  children  benefited] 
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2.  Use  of  surplus  milk 

The  committee  notes  with  approval  that  UNICEF  is  the  largest 
customer  for  United  States  surplus  milk.  According  to  information 
issued  by  the  United  Nations  on  April  29,  1954: 

The  Fund  bought  55  million  pounds  of  skim  milk  powder  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1953,  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  Department’s 
surplus  stocks  for  that  year. 

The  55  million  pounds  represent  about  half  of  the  100  million  pounds  allo¬ 
cated  by  UNICEF  in  1953,  the  remainder  of  which  will  probably  be  bought 
this  year.  This  is  the  largest  allocation  of  milk  since  1950  when  the  Fund  turned 
from  feeding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  Europe  following  World  War  II 
to  programs  designed  to  bring  long-term  benefit  to  youngsters  throughout  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  100  million  pounds  is  going  to  Asia  to  relieve  privation  among  chil¬ 
dren  and  mothers  in  flood-  and  drought-stricken  regions  of  India;  in  flood,  typhoon, 
and  crop-shortage  areas  of  Japan;  in  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and  in  refugee  camps 
and  economically  distressed  sections  of  Pakistan. 

The  remainder  is  being  integrated  into  long-term  nutrition  programs,  both  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  through  rural  health  centers,  maternity  and  pediatric 
hospitals,  child  care  institutions  and  schools. 

With  about  half  of  the  milk  delivered,  more  than  2  million  children  and  ex¬ 
pectant  and  nursing  mothers  are  already  being  reached  every  day,  UNICEF 
records  show  (press  release  ICEF/510). 

G.  PALESTINE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  (SEC.  407) 

In  its  consideration  of  this  section  the  committee  had  the  benefit  of 
House  Report  1250,  The  Arab  Refugees  and  Other  Problems  in  the 
Near  East,  submitted  by  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  the  Near  East 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  consisting  of  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  H.  Smith,  chairman,  and  the  Honorable  Winston  L. 
Prouty. 

There  are  approximately  875,000  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine 
registered  with  the  United  Nations  and  residing  in  Arab  countries. 
These  people  left  their  homes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  fighting 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  in  1948.  They  are  still  on  relief, 
supported  at  subsistence  levels  supplied  through  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA).  The  future  of  these  refugees  is  important  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  Near  East. 

In  Jordan  these  refugees  constitute  one-third  of  the  total  population 
and  in  Lebanon  about  10  percent. 

The  United  Nations  is  trying  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  providing 
$25  million  per  year  for  relief  (mostly  rations)  to  keep  these  people 
alive  and  by  planning  and  financing  large-scale  development  projects 
to  provide  them  with  homes  and  opportunities  for  employment. 

The  countries  involved  are  dry  and  barren  and  the  lack  of  full 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  governments  involved,  as  well 
as  the  refugees  themselves,  has  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  slow 
progress  in  this  field. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  regards  the  tension  in  the  Near  East 
as  of  serious  concern.  It  is  important  to  indicate  by  authorizing  funds 
even  before  appropriations  are  to  be  requested  that  the  United  States 
desires  to  cooperate  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

An  authorization  is  made  of  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1955,  but 
appropriation  for  this  amount  is  not  being  sought  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  unobligated  fiscal  year  1954  funds,  presently  estimated 
at  $29  million  is  authorized  to  be  reappropriated. 
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United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 

Near  East 

Comparative  summary  of  United  States  contributions 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  year 
1953 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Amounts  available: 

United  States  appropriation _ 

$50, 000, 000 

$60, 063, 250 

Unobligated  balance  reappropriated . . 

$44, 063, 250 

$29, 063, 250 

Total-  _ _ 

50, 000, 000 

18, 000, 000 
32. 000, 000 

60, 063, 250 

16, 000, 000 

44, 063, 250 

15, 000, 000 

29, 063, 250 

1 12, 000, 000 
17,  063,  250 

Program  obligations: 

Relief  program . . . . . 

50, 000, 000 

16, 000,  000 
44, 063,  250 

15, 000, 000 
29, 063, 250 

29, 063, 250 

Unobligated  balance _ _  _  .. 

New  authorization  (only)  requested  fiscal  year 
1955  .  _  _  _  _ 

30, 000, 000 

1  This  amount  is  based  on  the  tentative  $18  million  UNRWA  relief  budget  for  fiscal  year  1955  approved  by 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  in  November  1953.  This  action  is  subject  to  review  by  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 

Near  East 

Summary  of  contributions  since  Dec.  1,  19J+8  as  of  Apr.  SO,  1951+ 

[United  States  dollar  equivalent] 


Country 

Totals  as  of  Apr.  20, 
1954 

Payments 

Per¬ 

cent 

Afghanistan _ 

$5,  600 
1,  366, 609 
2, 100 
56, 739 
477, 180 
5,000 

(+) 

0.69 

(+) 

.03 

Belgium..  __  _ 

.24 

(+) 

Cambodia. _ 

4, 000 

(+) 

Canada _ 

3, 540, 929 
101, 478 
15,000 
9, 603,  256 
96,  774 

1.79 

.05 

(+) 

4.  86 

Eire. _ _ 

.05 

500 

(+) 

.01 

Ethiopia _ 

25,  500 
1,000 

(+) 

4.  20 

Erance _  .. 

8, 300. 108 
23, 810 
131, 708 
4,000 
2,500 
71,  484 
243, 396 

.01 

Greece _ _  _ 

.07 

(+) 

Honduras _ 

(+) 

.04 

Indonesia _ 

.12 

2,  692,  598 
839,  509 
66, 164 

1.36 

Israel _ _ _ 

.43 

.03 

10, 000 
3, 170, 878 
2,  000 

(+) 

1.60 

(+) 

.02 

31,  500 
1, 207 
1,881,267 

(+) 

.95 

Country 

Totals  as  of  Apr.  20, 
1954 

Payments 

Per¬ 

cent 

Luxembourg _ _ 

$13, 209 

(+) 

Mexico . .  ... 

75,  482 

0. 04 

Monaco  _  ... 

570 

(+) 

Netherlands..  _  _  . 

50, 000 

.03 

New  Zealand . . . 

810,  732 

.41 

Norway.  . . . . 

218,  572 

.11 

Philippines... . 

10,  000 

(  +  ) 

.  22 

Pakistan _ _ 

433,  531 
20,  895 

Qatar .  . . . . . 

.01 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

375.  006 

.19 

Southern  Rhodesia... . 

19,  600 

.01 

Spain _  __  . .  ... 

973 

(+) 

Sudan .  . 

144,  000 

.07 

Sweden .  . . 

225, 443 

.11 

Switzerland _  ... 

68,  364 

.03 

Syria  _ _ _ 

4, 237,  288 

2.  14 

Turkey _ _ _ 

206,  333 

.10 

Union  of  South  Africa _ 

39,  687 

.02 

United  Kingdom  .  ..  _ 

40,  235,  485 

20.  37 

United  States _ 

117,  450,  000 

59.  45 

34, 925 
11.000 

.02 

Vietnam . 

(+) 

Yemen..  _ 

9,  863 

(+) 

Yugoslavia _ _ 

103, 900 

.05 

Total  Government 

contributions. 

197,  568, 652 

100.  00 

Contributions  from  other 

13, 132, 2S6 

210,  700, 938 

1  The  contributions  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria  have  been  mostly  in  the  form  of  direct 
aid  and  services. 
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H.  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (SEC.  408) 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $3,200,000  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  civilian 
headquarters  of  NATO  in  Paris  (which  this  year  includes  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  a  NATO  headquarters  building). 

Subsection  (a)  derives  in  part  from  section  521  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  which  authorized  the  use  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  funds  for  “expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in 
international  security  organizations.”  This  authority  is  continued  bj7 
section  103  (b)  of  this  bill,  but  only  the  funds  necessary  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  NATO  military  organizations  are  included  in  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  103  (a)  for  contributions  under  103  (b).  So  long 
as  the  military  assistance  program  continues,  funds  for  the  military 
contributions  would  appropriately  be  included  in  military  aid  funds 
under  section  103.  However,  under  the  language  of  408  (a),  all  NATO 
contributions  could  be  included  in  the  appropriation  made  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  spells  out  the  President’s  authority 
to  appoint  the  permanent  representative  to  NATO  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  provides  for  his  rank  and  status 
as  that  of  Ambassador,  Chief  of  Mission,  Class  1. 

The  purpose  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  detailed  to  the 
NATO  international  staff,  whose  normal  4-year  term  would  otherwise 
expire  under  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
The  detail  of  such  officers  to  the  NATO  international  staff  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  529  (which  deals  with 
detail  of  personnel  to  international  organizations). 

I.  OCEAN  FREIGHT  CHARGES  (SEC.  409) 

Under  the  authority  provided  in  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  subsequently  by  section  535  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  Congress  provided 
funds  to  further  the  humanitarian  activities  of  eligible  American  vol¬ 
untary  relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies  by  reimbursing  ocean  freight 
costs  on  relief  supplies  shipped  by  such  agencies  to  certain  countries. 
The  support  of  these  agencies’  activities  represents  a  recognition  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  of  the  value  of  people-to-people  giving 
as  well  as  government-to-govcrnment  aid. 

At  present  27  voluntary  agencies,  and  the  American  Red  Cross, 
are  participating  in  the  program  in  13  countries.  Countries  now 
receiving  relief  supplies  under  this  program  include  any  country  eligible 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance.  Normally  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  with  the  receiving  countries  permitting  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  agencies  to  supervise  distribution,  providing  for  duty¬ 
free  entry  of  supplies,  and  providing  inland  transportation  to  the  point 
of  ultimate  distribution.  The  program’s  operation  requires  a  sustained 
cooperative  relationship  among  the  three  major  participants:  Ameri¬ 
can  voluntary  groups,  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  "the  host  countries.  Approval  of  this  provision  by  the 
committee  is  premised  upon  continued  and  intensified  cooperation  of 
this  nature. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the  Congress  appropriated  $1,825  million 
for  this  program.  However,  the  substantial  quantities  of  surplus 
commodities  subsequently  made  available  to  the  voluntary  agencies 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  section  416  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  made  additional  funds  necessary  if  these  surpluses  (dried 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese)  were  to  be  moved  and  distributed  by  the 
agencies  to  needy  persons  abroad. 

Through  February  15,  1954,  a  total  of  120  million  pounds  of  relief 
supplies  valued  at  $43  million,  including  46  million  pounds  of  surplus 
dried  milk,  20  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  11  million  pounds  of 
cheese  had  been  sent  to,  and  distributed  in,  13  countries  by  24  volun¬ 
tary  agencies.  The  President  on  September  28,  1953,  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  section  513  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  the  use  of  an  additional  $2.5  million  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Additionally,  he  authorized  the  use  of  $1  million  to  defray 
costs  of  transporting  the  commodities  from  point  of  storage  to  United 
States  ports. 

It  is  presently  estimated  that  during  fiscal  year  1955  the  amount 
of  relief  supplies  moved  by  the  voluntary  agencies  will  be  equal,  at 
least,  to  those  moved  in  fiscal  year  1954.  The  amount  of  $4.4  million 
is  authorized  in  subsection  (c)  to  carry  on  the  program.  In  addition 
subsection  (d)  permits  these  funds  to  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
other  funds  made  available  under  this  bill  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  abroad  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  it  clear  that  where  practicable  the  participat¬ 
ing  country  shall  make  available  local  currency  to  defray  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  from  the  port  of  entry  of  such  country  to  the  designated 
shipping  point  of  the  consignee  and  permit  free  entry  of  such  ship¬ 
ments.  Jt  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  this  self-help 
feature  will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 


Comparative  summary  of  programs  by  area 


Area 

Program 

Actual  fis¬ 
cal  year  1953 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Ocean  freight  subsidies: 

Shipments  by  voluntary  relief  agencies: 

Europe  .  _  _  .  . .  . 

$1,143, 000 

$2, 425, 000 
300, 000 
1, 000, 000 
600, 000 

$2, 500, 000 
600, 000 
1,200, 000 
100, 000 

Near  East _  - 

South  Asia . . _ 

154,000 
53, 000 

Far  East _  _  _ _ _ _  . 

Total,  voluntary  relief  agencies . .  _ . . 

1, 350, 000 
841, 078 

4,  325, 000 

4, 400, 000 

Inland  transportation  subsidies  on  shipments  of  surplus  agri- 

1,000,000 

Total _  _  __  .  _  ___  _  _ 

2,191,078 

5, 325, 000 

4, 400, 000 

48914—54- 
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Comparative  summary  of  expenditures  and  program  activity  for  ocean-freight  subsidies 


Program 

Actual  fis¬ 
cal  year  1953 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

$1, 350, 000 
93,  000, 000 
$21,000,000 

$4, 325, 000 
211,2.50,000 
$62, 000, 000 

$4,400,000 
220, 000, 000 
$65, 000, 000 

J.  CONTROL  ACT  EXPENSES  (SEC.  410) 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1955  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  known  as  the  Battle  Act. 

In  previous  years  Battle  Act  funds  were  included  in  military 
funds  provided  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Section  303  of  the  Battle  Act  authorized  the  use  of 
military  assistance  funds  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  should 
direct  to  carry  out  the  Battle  Act.  This  section  provides  a  separate 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Battle  Act,  but  further  provides  that 
military  assistance  funds  may  also  be  used  to  carry  out  the  Battle 
Act  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  direct.  It  is  desirable  to 
continue  this  provision  to  give  flexibility  for  meeting  unforeseen 
requirements  in  the  control  of  East-West  trade. 

During  the  period  July  through  December  1953  shifts  in  emphasis 
took  place  in  United  States  economic  defense  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  Europe.  This  policy  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  this  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Jacob  Iv.  Javits.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  material  developed,  the  hearings  were  printed  as  a 
public  document.  These  shifts  in  emphasis  have  also  been  fully 
described  in  the  fourth  Battle  Act  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  May  17,  1954. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  the  economic  defense  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  Battle  Act  is  a  part,  involves 
10  agencies  working  together — FOA,  State,  Defense,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Agriculture,  Export-Import 
Bank,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion.  The  overall  policy  is  not  set  by  any  one  department  but  by  the 
President  and  the  National  Security  Council.  The  implementation 
of  the  policy  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Director  of  FOA.  Administration  of  the  Battle  Act  itself  is  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  FOA,  assisted  for  this  purpose 
by  a  Deputy  Director  for  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control. 
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K.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  411) 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $35,900,000  for  fiscal 
year  1955  for  administrative  expenses  other  than  those  for  military 
assistance  (ch.  1  of  title  I).  Expenses  necessary  to  administer  that 
program  will  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  under  section  103  (a), 
dealing  with  authorizations  for  such  program,  as  provided  in  section 
103  (b).  In  accordance  with  usual  practice,  the  section  permits 
certain  types  of  administrative  expenses  overseas  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  concerning  Government  expenditures  as  the 
head  of  any  agency  having  responsibility  for  expenditure  of  such  funds 
may  specify,  where  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  provision  of  subsection  (a)  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  requiring 
that  expenses  of  administration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  be  paid 
for  in  local  currency.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  this  re¬ 
quirement  be  complied  with  whenever  possible. 

L.  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  (SEC.  412) 

This  section  authorizes  initiation  of  projects  to  increase  the  supply 
■of  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply 
exist  in  the  United  States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States 
assistance.  It  is  based  upon  MSA  section  514,  which  authorized 
projects  for  increasing  supplies  of  materials  deficient  in  countries 
receiving  United  States  aid,  and  MSA  section  519  (b),  which  author¬ 
ized  purchase  of  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production 
of  materials  deficient  in  the  United  States. 

This  program,  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1953  pursuant  to  section  514 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  designed  to  increase 
the  production  of  critical  materials  in  short  supply  in  the  free  world, 
including  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  programs 
authorized  under  separate  legislation  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  strategic  stockpile.  Economic  assistance  authorized 
elsewhere  in  this  bill  may  include  promotion  of  basic  raw  materials 
production  as  a  part  of  a  country  aid  program.  Section  412  provides 
specific  authority  for  the  initiation  of  projects,  not  necessarily  part  of 
a  country  aid  program,  which  will  increase  the  supply  of  essential 
raw  materials  in  which  the  free  world  is  or  may  become  deficient.  It 
is  primarily  a  loan  program  and  it  has  emphasized,  and  continues  to 
emphasize,  projects  that  tackle  bottlenecks  to  the  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  materials  production  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  through 
normal  investment  channels. 

Projects  have  been  carried  on  more  in  the  field  of  ancillary 
production  facilities,  such  as  transportation  and  power  facilities,  than 
in  the  actual  development  of  raw  material  resources.  The  actual 
development  of  such  resources  is  best  accomplished  through  private 
enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital,  but  many  private 
enterprises  have  apparently  been  reluctant  or  unable  to  undertake 
such  development  of  materials  because  of  the  lack,  or  inadequacy,  of 
other  supporting  facilities.  The  program  is  designed  to  overcome 
these  deficiencies  and  lay  the  necessary  groundwork  for  private 
enterprise. 

This  program  has  been  slow  in  getting  underway,  although  $19 
million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1954.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
no  new  authorization  is  provided.  The  section  authorizes  the  carry- 
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over  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  $19  million.  This  should  be 
sufficient  to  bring  to  the  program  the  accomplishment  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  expects  will  be  achieved  during  fiscal  year  1955  if  the  program 
is  to  be  authorized  thereafter. 

Foreign  Operations  Administration 


Fiscal  year  1954  basic  materials  development  appropriation 


Appropriation 

Approved 

program 

Actual  status,  May  31,  1954 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Total _ 

$19, 000, 000 

$18, 430, 000 

$7, 000, 000 

Basic  materials  development  loans. .  .. 

11, 430, 000 
(10, 000, 000) 
(1,430, 000) 
2  7, 000, 000 

Southern  Rhodesian  Railways . 

Mauritanian  copper _ _ 

Coal  Steel  Community  loan _ 

7, 000, 000 

Estimated  status,  June  30,  1954 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Unobligated 

balance 

Unexpended 

balance 

Total _ _ _ _ 

$18, 430, 000 

i  $570, 000 

$19, 000, 000 

Basic  materials  development  loans 

11, 430,  000 
(10, 000, 000) 
(1, 430, 000) 
7, 000, 000 

Southern  Rhodesian  Railways . 

Mauritanian  copper _  _ 

Coal  Steel  Community  loan. . . 

1  Reappropriation  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1955. 

2  Provided  under  the  authority  of  sec.  513  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  Balance 
of  the  $100  million  loan  is  funded  from  other  accounts. 


M.  CHINESE  AND  KOREAN  STUDENTS  (SEC.  413) 

This  section  continues  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
complete  a  program  for  paying  the  educational  and  related  costs  of 
Chinese  and  Korean  students  in  the  United  States.  This  section  does 
not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  new  funds  but,  in  accordance  with 
MSA  section  302  (c),  continues  available  until  expended  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  the  $6  million  authorized  for  this  purpose  in  section 
202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950.  Funds  for  this  program  were 
earlier  provided  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  and 
although  not  referred  to  in  this  section,  the  unexpended  balance  of 
these  funds  also  remains  available  until  expended  as  provided  in  that 
appropriation  act. 

The  unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30,  1954,  is  estimated  at 
$850,847,  while  the  unobligated  balance  is  expected  to  be  $609,658. 

N.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PRIVATE  PARTICIPATION 

(SEC.  414) 

1 .  Reaffirmation  o  f  policy 

This  section  is  a  reaffirmation  of  congressional  policy  contained  in 
mutual  security  legislation  on  the  encouragement  of  free  enterprise, 
competition,  and  trade,  and  on  the  strengthening  of  free  labor  unions, 
as  well  as  on  policy  regarding  the  encouragement  of  participation  of 
United  States  private  enterprise  in  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Foreign  Operations  Administrator 
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Stassen,  and  other  executive  branch  witnesses  during  their  testimony- 
before  the  committee  all  emphasized  the  importance  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  as  an  arm  of  American  foreign  policy. 

2.  Broadening  the  guaranty  coverage 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  private  enterprise  participation  has 
been  the  guaranty  program.  Through  the  investment  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram,  the  United  States  Government  offers,  for  a  fee,  a  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  protection  to  new  American  investments  abroad  against  the 
risks  of  currency  inconvertibility  and  loss  through  confiscation  or 
expropriation.  Protection  against  currency  inconvertibility  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  while  protection 
against  confiscation  and  expropriation  was  authorized  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950  and  made  available  in  June  1951. 
Because  of  the  importance  which  this  committee  has  attached  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  participation  in  the  mutual  security  program,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  was  directed  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  overseas  private 
investment,  including  guaranties,  during  the  1st  session  of  the  83d 
Congress.  The  subcommittee  issued  its  report  on  June  3,  1953,  in 
which  a  number  of  recommendations  were  made  to  broaden  the  guar¬ 
anty  program.  Many  of  those  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
the  Congress  and,  together  with  action  taken  by  the  committee  in 
earlier  legislation,  have  made  possible  a  wider  investor  participation  in 
the  mutual  security  program.  Recently,  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (Randall  Commission)  recommended  that 
guaranty  coverage  be  extended  to  include  not  only  expropriation  and 
inconvertibility  of  exchange,  but  also  the  risks  of  war,  revolution,  and 
insurrection.  This  section  follows  that  recommendation. 

8.  Guaranties  issued 

Investment  guaranties  issued  through  May  31, 1954 


Investors 

Product 

Convertibility 

Expropriation 

DENMARK- 

$182,  600 

90, 000 
70,  000 
200,  000 

FRANCE 

Concrete  admixes . . 

Automotive  parts _ _ 

304,  950 

920, 108 
213,  500 
437,  500 
300, 000 
56, 000 

51,000 

Morrison- Knudsen  Co.,  Inc _ 

Construction  engineer _ 

252,  000 
17,500 
441, 100 
717,  000 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co _  _ 

Sewing  machines _ 

550',  000 
504, 000 
204,500 

Do.1  _ 

Yoder  Co.,  the _  _ 

Metal-working  machinery _ 

1  Capital  goods. 
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Investment  guaranties  issued  through  May  81, 1954 — Continued 


Investors 


Product 


Convertibility 


GERMANY 


Expropriation 


Godfrey  L.  Cabot,  Inc.. . 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 

Gardner-Denver  Co . . . 

Houghton,  E.  F.  &  Co . . 

Johns-Manville  Co _ 

Otis  Elevator  Co . . . 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co . 

ITALY 

American  Home  Production  Corp 
Associated  Reed  Growers,  Inc  .:... 

Caltex  Oil  Products  Co... . 

National  Aluminate  Corp . 

Otis  Elevator  Co . . . 

Joseph  Pacifico . . . . 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) _ 

Syntron  Co _ _ _ 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co . . 


Carbon  black _ _ 

Tires  and  tubes _ 

Mine-car  loaders _ _ _ 

Chemicals  and  lubricants . 

Asphalt  tile _ 

Elevators  and  elevator  equip¬ 
ment. 

Radar  and  sonar  equipment... 


$1, 000, 000 
1,841,700 
140, 000 
93,150 
350, 000 


93,500 


$1, 052, 400 


250, 831 


Pharmaceuticals . . . . 

Seed  cultivation _ 

Oil  refinery _ _ 

Boiler  compounds . . ... 

Elevators  and  elevator  equip¬ 
ment. 

Building  stone _ 

Oil  refinery . . . 

Vibratory  materials  handling 
equipment. 

Railroad  equipment.. . 


1, 082, 350 
87,600 
4, 630. 000 
1,331,000 
192,  500 

20,000 
14, 487,  500 
36, 000 

60,300 


640, 572 
150,000 


271, 000 


THE  NETHERLANDS 


H.  J.  Baker  Bro _ 

H.  H.  Sonnenberg . . . 

Sparkler  International _ 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co 


Castor-oil  derivatives 

Venetian  blinds . . 

Industrial  filters _ 

Oil  tanks  and  pumps. 


TURKEY 


Charles  Lockton _ 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 


Pharmaceuticals 
- do. . . 


16, 085  19, 800 

175,000  . . 

16,488  _ _. 

350, 000  200, 000 


96, 863 
2,711,  450 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


Barber-Greene  Co _ _ _ 

Godfrey  L.  Cabot,  Inc . . . 

Cooper  Alloy  Foundry  Co _ _ 

Cone  Automatic  Co . . . 

Dictaphone  Corp . . . . . 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc _ _ _ 

Euclid  Road  Machinery  Co _ 

General  Time  Instruments  Corp _ 

Jacobs  Manufacturing  Co _ 

Knott  Hotels  Corp.. _ _ _ 

Leeds  &  Northrup  Co _ _ _ 

Metallizing  Engineering  Co.,  Inc _ 

McGraw-Hill  International  Corp . 

Minneapolis-Honey  well  Regulator  Co._ 

Parkc,  Davis  &  Co . . . 

Pocket  Books,  Inc _ 

S.  F.  Appliances . . . . . 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons . . . . 

Standard  Brands,  Inc . . . . 

Universal  Oil  Products  Co _ 


Construction  machinery _ 

Carbon  black _ 

Stainless  steel  valves. . . 

Automatic  screw  machines _ 

Dictaphones _ 

Miners  lamps _ 

Earth-moving  equipment _ 

Clocks  and  watches _ 

Drill  chucks _ _ _ 

Hotel  operation. .  _ 

Control  measuring  instru¬ 
ments. 

Metal  spray  equipment _ 

Publishing . . . 

Regulating  instruments _ 

Pharmaceuticals _ _ 

Publishing _ 

Home  appliances _ 

Pharmaceuticals _ 

Soluble  coffee _ _ _ 

Catalyst  for  petroleum  refin¬ 
ing. 


Total  (66) 


47,  565 
2, 025, 000 
153, 500 
262,  500 
350, 000 
250,000 
857,  500 
1, 000, 000 
584, 150 
1,  436,  100 
392,  000 


103.  750 
40, 000 
300,  000 
735,  000 
218,  750 
49, 000 
735, 000 
75,  000 
750, 000 


44,  687,  859 


2,  584, 603 


1  It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  thus  far  66  guaranties 
have  been  issued,  of  which  59  are  for  convertibility  and  7  for  expropria¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  all  are  in  Europe.  None  of  the 
guaranties  has  been  called  upon,  and  close  to  $1  million  in  fees  have 
been  taken  in  by  the  United  States  Government. 

4-  Pending  guaranty  applications 

That  there  is  a  need  for  a  continuation  of  the  program  is  readily 
apparent  from  the  following  table  of  pending  applications.  Also,  it 
is  expected  that  with  the  broadening  of  guaranty  coverage  to  include 
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protection  against  the  risks  of  war,  revolution,  and  insurrection, 
applications  should  increase  substantially. 

Investment  guaranties — Pending  applications,  as  of  May  SI,  195k 


Country 


Belgium. 


China. 


France. 


Germany. 


Greece. 


Israel. 


Italy. 


Netherlands ._ 


Philippines. 


Product 


Materials  handling  equipment. 

Typewriters _ 

Steel  buildings _ 

Replacement  parts  for  trucks... 


Total. 


Oil  refinery. _ _ 

Electric  generating  equipment . 

Total _ _ 


Latex  emulsion  paint _ _ 

Materials  handling  equipment _ 

Dredges . . . . 

Ceramic  colors . . 

Styrene  monomer _ 

Welding  materials _ 

Radio  communication  equipment. 

Meat  casings _ _ 

Package  soups _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Replacement  parts  for  trucks _ 


Total. 


Automobiles _ 

Industrial  engineering. . . . 

Deoxidizing  process _ 

Elevators  and  elevator  equipment. 

Replacement  parts  for  trucks . . 

Scientific  instruments. . 


Total. 


Bauxite  mining _ _ _ 

Management  services,  electric  power  system 
(capital  goods). 

Sugar  refining _ _ _ 

Oil  refinery _ 

Shoes _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Pharmaceuticals _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Total. 


Rubber  tires  and  tubes . . . 

Automotive  assembly  units/parts. 
Textile  plastics _ 


Total. 


Chemicals  and  lubricants _ _ _ 

Marine  engineering _ 

Aircraft. . . . 

Brake  bonding  materials  and  equipment. 

Radar  marine  equipment.. . 

Electronic  tubes . . . . 

Pharmaceuticals _ _ _ _ 

_ do . . . . 

Meat  casings _ _ _ 

Replacement  parts  for  trucks _ 

Oil  refinery _ _ _ _ _ 

Decalcoinania  transfers.. _ _ 


Total . 


Leather  finishers _ 

Writing  ink _ 

Oil-burning  equipment _ 

Replacement  parts  for  trucks. 

Total _ _ 


Aluminum  refinery  . 
Metal  drums... . 


Total  . 


Convertibility 


$849,  700 
105, 000 
320, 000 
208,  800 


1,483, 600 


2, 200,  000 
1, 840,  »00 


4,  040,  000 


12,000 
760,  000 
635, 600 
318, 000 
465,000 
1,050,000 
150,  000 
836,  500 
55,  000 
30,  000 
I,  291,  800 


5,  593,  800 


151,675 


450,  000 
97,800 
62,500 


761,  973 


1, 300, 000 
4,  700, 000 

1, 961,750 
7, 310, 000 
100,000 
554,000 


15, 925, 750 


1,050,000 
1, 650,  000 
175,000 


2, 875, 000 


24,  794 
87,  500 
12, 224,  250 
100, 000 
180, 000 
329, 000 
175, 000 
43,  725 
254, 000 
13,  800 
12, 322, 000 
38,  250 


25, 792, 319 


100, 000 
1,750 
35,000 
167, 200 


303, 950 


2, 030, 000 
595, 000 


2, 625, 000 


Expropriation 


$130,  000 
320, 000 


450, 000 


2, 000, 000 

1, 840, 000 


3, 840, 000 


100, 000 

268, 000 


548, 000 
37,  000 
30, 000 


983, 000 


3, 600, 000 
189, 175 
17, 500 


62, 500 


3, 869, 178 


1, 300,  000 


1,121,000 

7, 310, 000 


9, 731,  000 


1, 050, 000 
1,650, 000 
100,000 


2, 800,  000 


100,000 


175,000 
43,  725 
217, 160 


6,  400, 000 


6, 935,  885 


200,000 

1,000 

35,000 


236, 000 


1, 160, 000 

200, 000 


1, 360, 000 
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Investment  guaranties — Pending  applications,  as  of  May  31,  1954 — Continued 


Country 


Product 


Convertibility 


Expropriation 


Spain 


Turkey 


‘United  Kingdom 


Pharmaceuticals _ 

Water  treatment  compounds 

Total . . . 


$1, 000, 000 

532. 500 


1,  532,  500 


Construction  of  rock  gallery  (capital  goods) 

Hotel  operations _ 

Pharmaceuticals _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 


632,  000 


$300, 000 


300, 000 


96, 863 
355, 350 


Total 


632, 000 


452,  213 


Decalcomania  transfers _ 

Hotel  operations _ 

Replacement  parts  for  trucks 


50, 000 
210,  000 
255,  500 


Total _ 

Grand  total 


515, 500 
62, 081, 294 


30, 957, 273 


There  are  some  86  applications  being  processed,  and,  as  indicated  in 
the  above  table,  they  cover  a  variety  of  business  activities. 

5.  Lack  of  progress  in  Latin  America 

Agreements  have  been  concluded  with  19  countries  to  institute  the 
program,  only  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  American  country,  Haiti. 
Last  year  in  its  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  the 
committee  stated: 

The  progress  of  the  guaranty  program  in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  has,  in  general,  been  disappointing.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  broader  coverage  required  by  this  bill,  coupled  with  an  imaginative  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  guaranty  program  by  the  executive  branch,  will  strengthen 
the  role  of  guaranties  in  the  mutual  security  program  not  only  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  but  elsewhere  as  well  (H.  Rept.  569,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  58). 

The  difficulty  with  the  program  in  Latin  America  was  brought  out 
during  the  following  colloquy  between  the  Hon.  E.  Ross  Adair  and 
Air.  Steuart  L.  Pittman,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration,  during  the  latter’s  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee: 

Mr.  Adair.  It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the  fields  in  which  this  program 
had  been  expected  to  operate,  or  it  was  hoped  it  would  operate  most  effectively, 
would  be  South  America  and  possibly  Central  America.  I  understand  it  has  not 
been  as  effective  as  hoped  in  that  area.  Would  you  address  yourself  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Pittman.  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true.  The  program  is  in  operation 
in  only  one  Latin  American  country,  which  is  Haiti.  The  difficulty  has  been  that 
we  have  felt  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  enter  into  agreements  with  each  country 
that  participates  in  this  program,  agreements  dealing  generally  with — well,  first 
of  all,  expressing  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  have  the  United  States  insure  its 
citizens  against  possible  contingencies  in  their  country,  and  secondly  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  how  this  Government  will  handle  claims  againsr  that  foreign 
government  and  currencies  of  that  government  in  the  event  that  it  becomes 
subrogated  to  those  claims  and  currencies,  if  it  pays  off  on  a  guaranty,  which  I 
think  is  more  accurately  thought  of  as  an  insurance  policy. 

The  Latin  American  countries  that  have  been  approached — and  the  principal 
ones  in  wffiich  investor  interest  in  guaranties  have  been  shown  have  been  ap¬ 
proached — have  not  responded.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  approach  was 
made  some  18  months  or  2  years  ago  and  we  have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion 
in  the  State  Department  and  in  FOA  that  the  Latin  American  Republics  may  not 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  what  this  program  might  do  for  them,  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  find  ways,  in  the  case  of  particular  countries,  to  make  sure  that  they  do 
understand  its  potentialities.  We  have  so  far  approached  them  primarily  from 
the  point  of  view  of  negotiating  an  international  agreement  rather  than  in  terms 
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of  specific  proposed  investment.  The  agreement  contains  in  it  a  requirement  that 
if  a  claim  against  that  country,  in  the  event  of  expropriation  of  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  by  them  is  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  United  States 
may  deal  with  that  country  on  a  diplomatic  level,  and  if  no  settlement  is  arrived 
at,  it  can  resort  to  international  arbitration.  This  runs  into  conflict  with  certain 
basic  policies  and  constitutional  provisions  of  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  way  to  adjust  the  program  to  this  situation  in  Latin  America  is  yet 
to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Adair.  From  what  you  say  I  take  it  there  is  an  awareness  that  the  program 
is  not  doing  well  in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Pittman.  Absolutely,  and  the  reason  is  the  one  I  am  giving  I  believe.  We 
have  built  up  acceptance  in  19  countries  of  the  world  of  this  system  whereby  the 
United  States  would  become  subrogated  to  claims  of  this  character,  and  acceptance 
of  international  arbitration.  We  think  there  is  some  value  in  this  and  we  don’t 
propose  lightly  to  abandon  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with  particular  Latin 
American  countries — if  we  can  bring  those  negotiations  about — we  might  find 
ways  of  adjusting  to  their  policies  and  still  retain  the  essence  of  the  present 
method  of  operating  this  program  (hearings,  pp.  1041-1042). 

While  the  committee  recognizes  that  problems  have  been  en¬ 
countered  in  adjusting  and  substantially  extending  the  program  to 
Latin  America,  it  is  not  satisfied  that  more  could  not  be  done  to  this 
end.  Again  it  seems  possible  that  some  Latin  American  Republics 
might  lie  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  undertaking  with  respect  to 
individual  prospective  investments  the  value  of  wdiich  can  be  clearly 
seen,  whereas  an  international  agreement  with  blanket  application 
to  a  long-range  program  of  investment  promotion  may  be  initially 
unacceptable.  While  the  committee  has  been  informed  that  these 
possibilities  are  included  in  various  proposals  under  consideration  in 
FOA  to  move  the  program  forward  in  Latin  America,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  practically  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  2  years. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  feels  it  necessary  to  again  emphasize 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress,  expressed  in  that  provision  of 
the  guaranty  legislation  carried  over  in  the  present  bill  as  section 
414  (b)  (3)  (G),  that  the  guaranty  program — 

shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be  administered  under 
broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

In  order  to  insure  that  nothing  in  the  guaranty  legislation  can  be 
counted  among  the  obstacles  to  extending  the  program  to  new  coun¬ 
tries,  section  414  (b)  (3)  (A)  has  been  so  worded  that  there  be  a 
maximum  of  flexibility  in  the  evidence  required  to  establish  that  the 
investment  is  acceptable  to  the  foreign  government  concerned.  The 
committee  reemphasizes  its  expectation  that  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  by  the  executive  branch  to  achieve  substantial  progress  in 
Latin  America  within  the  broad  legislative  mandate  and  framework 
contained  in  this  section.  The  committee  also  expects  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  inter-American  economic  conference 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janiero  next  November  will  take  these 
views  into  account. 

6.  The  guaranty  fund 

The  guaranty  fund  is  available  both  to  the  investment  guaranty 
program  and,  subject  to  a  statutory  limitation  of  $10  million  per 
year,  to  the  informational  media  guaranty  program,  which  is  sepa¬ 
rately  administered  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  (See 
sec.  544  (a)).  The  guaranty  fund  is  revolving  only  in  a  very  limited 
sense  in  that  funds  released  from  guaranty  commitments  can  be 
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used  for  new  guaranties.  This  happens  as  the  face  amounts  of  guar¬ 
anties  are  reduced  from  time  to  time  (either  by  withdrawals  from  the 
investment  or  because  the  guaranteed  investor  has  become  acclima¬ 
tized  and  no  longer  feels  the  need  of  insurance  protection).  The 
source  of  the  guaranty  fund  is  four  notes  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  1951  in  varying  amounts  aggre¬ 
gating  $200  million.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  United  States 
Government  has  collected  close  to  $1  million  in  fees,  and  no  guaranties 
have  been  paid  by  the  Government  under  the  investment  guaranty 
program. 

7.  Importance  oj  section 

This  section  represents  an  important  aspect  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  be  implemented.  That  there  is  an 
awareness  of  its  importance  by  the  executive  branch  is  indicated  by 
the  interchange  between  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Mr.  Stassen  during 
the  latter’s  testimony: 

Mr.  Javits.  Governor,  is  there  any  optimum  figure  which  the  Administration 
has  for  overseas  private  investment,  per  year,  and  can  we  be  helped  to  attain  that 
figure  by  broadening  the  investment  guaranties  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
to  include  war,  revolution,  and  civil  disorder? 

Mr.  Stassen.  You  can  be  helped  by  doing  that,  and  I  believe  that  is  also  a 
recommendation  in  the  President’s  message  on  the  Randall  Commission  report, 
and  our  observation  is  that,  in  a  broad  way,  every  dollar  of  United  States  private 
funds  invested  abroad  takes  the  place  of  at  least  $3  of  governmental  grants  and 
gets  the  same  results.  We  would  hope  that  over  a  period  of  the  next  5  years,  the 
rate  of  United  States  private  investment  abroad  would  double  (hearings,  p.  58). 

O.  EMIGRATION  TO  U.  S.  S.  R.  (SEC.  415) 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  available  under  any  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
permanent  residence  there  on  condition  that  such  person  shall  not  be 
readmitted  to  the  United  States.  The  authority  is  discretionary.  It 
is  not  anticipated  that  many  people  in  the  United  States  will  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  To  the  extent  that  there  are 
such  people,  the  committee  believes  that  money  used  for  this  purpose 
would  be  well  spent. 

P.  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  416) 

This  section  has  been  included  at  the  request  of  the  executive 
branch  in  order  to  tighten  the  control  on  exports  and  imports  of 
munitions  and  to  relieve  commercial  enterprises  of  the  burden  of 
unnecessary  detail  and  red  tape  required  under  existing  legislation. 
The  section  contains  the  essential  provisions  of  H.  R.  6344,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Albert  P.  Morano,  which,  after  hearings 
by  a  special  subcommittee,  had  been  approved  by  the  committee 
March  16,  1954. 

The  basic  law  regulating  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  is  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  approved 
November  4,  1939  (the  Neutrality  Act,  Public  Res.  54,  76th  Cong.). 
In  addition,  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  11,  81st  Cong.),  which  expires  June  30,  1956,  gives  the  President 
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broad  authority  to  control  all  kinds  of  exports  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Exports  of  helium  are  controlled  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1925,  as 
amended  (Helium  Act)  and  exports  of  atomic  energy  materials,  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (Public  Law  585,  79th 
Cong.).  .  . 

The  Neutrality  Act  established  a  National  Munitions  Control 
Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  also  is 
executive  officer,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  law  assigns  to  the  Secretary  of  State  responsibility 
for  the  registration  of  persons  manufacturing,  exporting  or  importing 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  and  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  for  the  export  and  import  of  these  items.  This  Board, 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  must  recommend  the 
approval  of  exports  of  helium.  The  administration  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  has  been  assigned  by  the  President  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

Under  the  Neutrality  Act  licenses  for  imports  and  for  exports  can 
only  be  denied  when  a  shipment  would  violate  a  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States.  The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  authorizes  the  denial 
of  export  licenses  which  do  not  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  or  are  not  in  the  interest  of  national  security.  This  authority 
is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  control  the  export  of  munitions. 
There  is  no  corresponding  authority  available  for  limiting  the  import 
of  munitions. 

The  Neutrality  Act  provides  that  everyone  manufacturing,  export¬ 
ing,  or  importing  munitions  must  register,  that  every  export  or  import, 
even  if  it  consists  only  of  a  single  screw  for  replacement,  must  be 
licensed,  that  the  terms  of  each  sale  must  be  submitted,  and  that  the 
Board  must  report  to  Congress  the  details  of  each  license  including 
the  terms  of  sale.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  adopt  simplified  procedures  or  the  new  licensing  techniques 
which  have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  United  States  experience 
with  controls  since  1939. 

This  section  replaces  the  following  provisions  of  existing  law  for 
the  reasons  enumerated. 

Section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  November  4,  1939 
(the  Neutrality  Act),  is  repealed  in  order  to  eliminate  the  National 
Munitions  Control  Board,  to  eliminate  the  burdensome  reporting 
requirements  and  to  provide  greater  administrative  flexibility  as 
outlined  above. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended  (the  Helium  Act), 
is  repealed.  This  section  deals  with  exports  of  helium  and  assigns 
certain  responsibilities  to  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
which  will  be  eliminated  by  this  bill.  This  bill  gives  the  President 
adequate  authority  for  controlling  the  export  of  helium  by  including 
it  among  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

Section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed.  This 
section  deals  with  control  of  exports  of  war  materials  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  in  which  the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  and  where  conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist.  The 
provisions  of  section  416  are  broad  enough  to  include  these  specific 
cases  while  the  retention  of  this  legislation  creates  an  unfavorable 
impression  among  other  nations. 
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Repeal  of  these  provisions  is  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 

542. 

Section  416  is  designed  to  strengthen  United  States  controls  over 
the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  responsibilities  will  continue  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  State  with  appropriate  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Q.  ASSISTANCE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  (SEC.  417) 

Plans  are  under  consideration  in  NATO  for  the  possible  strategic 
stockpile  of  foodstuffs.  Should  this  plan  become  a  reality,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  render  assistance  for  this  purpose  to 
NATO  in  this  endeavor.  This  section  provides  authority  for  direct 
assistance  (including  by  transfer  of  funds)  to  NATO  and  permits  the 
use  of  funds  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  dealing  with 
defense  support  (sec.  131)  and  special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas 
(sec.  403).  While  the  primary  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  au¬ 
thority  for  assistance  to  NATO  in  connection  with  the  foodstuffs  stock¬ 
pile,  it  is  recognized  that  assistance  may  also  be  desirable  for  other 
related  purposes. 

R.  FACILITATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TRAVEL  (SEC.  418) 

1 .  Contribution  of  travel 

This  section  finds  its  origin  in  section  117  (b)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948  and  in  House  Joint  Resolution  350,  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  fostering  international  travel 
and  the  exchange  of  persons,  introduced  on  January  14,  1954,  by  the 
Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy.  The  subcommittee,  the  other  members  of  which 
are  Messrs.  Donald  L.  Jackson,  Karl  M.  LeCompte,  Laurie  C.  Battle, 
and  Burr  P.  Harrison,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  resolution, 
during  which  widespread  support  was  given  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  travel  industry,  trade  unions,  farm  and  civic  organizations 
and  publications.  Travel  is  the  single  greatest  contribution  the 
United  States  can  . make  to  "trade,  not  aid.”  International  travel 
by  United  States  residents  aggregates  1  million  persons  who  spend 
$1,300  million  a  year  abroad.  The  potential  increase  of  international 
travel  is  estimated  to  aggregate  $2,400  million  annually.  As  Wallace 
J.  Campbell,  president  of  the  American  Travel  Association,  told  the 
subcommittee: 

International  travel  is  the  most  painless  way  to  provide  a  partial  answer  to 
the  dollar  gap  and  yet  give  America  its  money’s  worth  in  foreign  expenditures 
(hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  on  H.  J.  Res.  350, 
p.  90). 

2.  Removal  of  impediments  and  restrictions 

The  impediments  to  travel  include  cumbersome  documentary  re¬ 
quirements,  currency  restrictions,  and  other  vexatious  restrictions. 
While  other  governments  take  an  active  interest  in  promoting  and 
facilitating  travel,  the  United  States  Government  does  practically 
nothing.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  announce  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  fill  the  vacuum  presently  existing  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  relations  with  other  friendly  countries  and  with  the  travel 
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industry  and  other  organizations  in  the  United  Sta  tes  vitally  interested 
in  travel.  The  removal  of  impediments  and  restrictions  requires  in 
man}7  cases  government-to-government  representations,  with  the 
active  cooperation  and  assistance  of  private  industry. 

3.  Cooperation  with  private  enterprise 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  section,  as  is  the  intent  of  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  350,  to  make  possible  cooperation,  and  in  no  case  competition, 
with  the  private  domestic  travel  industry  and  other  private  agencies 
established  for  that  purpose. 

J.  Randall  Commission 

This  section  gives  legislative  sanction  to  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  (Randall  Commission)  on  the  subject  of  travel: 

It  is  clearly  important  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  free 
world  that  the  United  States  Government  promote  foreign  travel.  Increased 
travel  abroad  by  Americans  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  over  a  period 
of  time  to  increasing  the  dollar  earnings  of  foreign  countries.  While  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  primarily  a  private  responsibility,  the  Commission  appreciates 
that  the  Government  cannot  exercise  its  appropriate  functions  in  respect  to  foreign 
travel  at  no  cost  whatsoever.  There  are  many  actions  which  the  Government 
might  take. 

The  Commission  recommends  consideration  of  means  of  facilitating  the  issuance 
of  passports  and  visas  to  tourists,  and  close  cooperation  with  foreign  governments 
through  our  missions  abroad  to  insure  ease  of  entry  and  adequacy  of  accommo¬ 
dation  for  travelers  abroad.  The  duty-free  allowance  for  tourists  which,  in  effect, 
now  amounts  to  $500  exercisable  once  every  6  months,  should  be  increased  to 
$1,000.  The  President  should  direct  the  appropiiate  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  tourism  (H.  Doc.  290,  83d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  71). 


V.  TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 


A.  Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 

1.  Transferability  of  funds  (sec.  501 ) 

The  provisions  of  section  106  (d)  of  this  bill  permit  transfers  of 
military  sums  between  the  several  geographic  areas.  Section  501 
complements  those  provisions  by  allowing  the  President  to  transfer 
money  made  available  under  any  provision  of  this  bill  to  funds  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  the  bill.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  the  President  must  have  some  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
the  money  appropriated  under  this  bill  to  take  care  of  unforeseen 
contingencies.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  favor  a  complete  dis¬ 
tortion  of  congressional  intent  in  authorizing  the  money.  Under  this 
section  an  appropriation  (including  any  unexpended  balance  carried 
over)  for  any  part  of  this  bill  may  be  increased  or  decreased  within 
a  range  of  10  percent.  In  the  case  of  transfers  into  title  II  (develop¬ 
ment  assistance),  50  percent  of  the  sum  transferred  must  be  furnished 
on  a  loan  basis  in  accordance  with  the  utilization  of  funds  under  that 
title.  Funds  transferred  under  this  section  to  furnish  military  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area  ceilings  imposed 
by  106  (c). 

2.  Use  of  foreign  currency  (sec.  502) 

The  availability  is  continued  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
without  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury,  of  local  currency  proceeds 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodity  sales  made  under  section  550  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  purposes  for  which  such  currencies 
were  originally  usable  under  that  section  are  continued  in  this  bill. 
There  is  also  contained  an  additional  purpose  to  cover  international 
educational  exchange  under  the  Fulbriglit  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  local  currency  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  for  their  local  currency 
expenses.  This  provision  is  carried  over  from  existing  legislation. 
There  is  also  incorporated  in  subsection  (b)  the  substance  of  H.  R. 
7908,  introduced  February  16,  1954,  by  Hon.  Karl  M.  LeCompte, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and  a  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  language  almost  identical 
to  that  of  H.  R.  7908  this  subsection  requires  that  any  such  com¬ 
mittee  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  frill  accounting  of  such 
use  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  where  a  House 
committee  is  involved,  or  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  where  a  Senate  committee  is  involved.  The 
accounting  must  show  the  total  amount  of  local  currency  used  in  each 
country  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  currency  was  expended. 
This  conforms  to  past  practice  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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8.  Termination  oj  assistance  (sec.  503 ) 

This  section  requires  the  termination  of  all  or  part  of  the  assistance 
furnished  to  any  nation  whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent  with  United  States 
interests  or  foreign  policy,  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to 
the  purpose  of  the  assistance,  or  is  no  longer  consistent  with  United 
States  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  or  in  the  case  of 
military  assistance,  that  such  nation  is  not  making  its  full  contribution 
to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Termination  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  is  also  provided. 
After  termination  pursuant  to  this  section,  funds  remain  available  for 
obligation  for  1  year  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  assistance  programs 
so  as  to  minimize  waste  and  loss  of  effectiveness  of  assistance  already 
furnished. 

This  section  contains  no  provisions  which  are  not  in  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  although  there  has  been  a  condensation  of  provisions  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  the  Act 
for  International  Development,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Acts,  and 
some  language  has  been  omitted. 

4-  Small  business  (sec.  504) 

In  recognition  of  the  important  contribution  which  small-business 
enterprises  can  make  to  the  mutual  security  program,  this  section 
continues  the  substantive  provisions  of  existing  mutual  security  legis¬ 
lation  on  this  subject.  The  President  is  directed  to  assist  American 
small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  by  the  United 
States  of  commodities  and  services  provided  under  any  of  the  programs 
of  this  bill,  except  chapter  1  of  title  1  which  deals  with  military 
assistance.  The  section  requires  that  there  be  an  Office  of  Small 
Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such 
United  States  Government  agency  as  the  President  directs.  Such 
an  office  is  presently  operating  in  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration.  As  is  presently  the  case,  the  two  major  functions  of  the 
office  under  this  section  are  (1)  to  make  available  especially  to  small 
independent  business  enterprises  in  the  United  States  advance  infor¬ 
mation  on  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  under  the  programs,  and 
(2)  to  make  available  to  prospective  purchasers  abroad  information 
on  commodities  and  services  produced  by  such  United  States  enter¬ 
prises.  In  addition,  there  is  a  third  related  function — to  provide  for 
additional  services  to  give  small  business  better  participation  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

As  explained  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Richards,  Director 
of  Small  Business,  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  in  reviewing 
the  accomplishments  of  this  activity: 

The  Office  of  Small  Business  serves  small  businesses  especially  but  never  refuses 
its  services  to  any  business,  regardless  of  size. 

The  Office  makes  available  to  the  public  useful  information  and 
documents,  such  as  the  Small  Business  Circular,  which  is  sent  out 
regularly  to  United  States  firms  on  small  business  mailing  lists.  Any 
firm  having  a  United  States  address  will  be  placed  on  a  mailing  list 
on  receipt  of  a  written  request.  Another  service  is  the  Small  Business 
Memo.  These  contain  procurement  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
nations  receiving  assistance  and  other  foreign  trade  information  of 
value  to  United  States  firms.  The  central  service  is  performed  by 
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what  is  known  as  the  Contact  Clearinghouse  Service.  This  service  in 
the  Office  of  Small  Business  publishes  in  the  United  States  summaries 
of  proposals  made  by  foreign  firms  either  seeking  from  United  States 
firms  industrial  patents,  processes,  techniques,  services,  equipment, 
or  capital;  or  offering  their  own  patents  and  know-how.  This  service 
also  publishes  abroad  specific  investment  proposals  of  American  con¬ 
cerns.  Mr.  Richards  informed  the  committee  that  more  than  2,000 
specific  investment  proposals  have  been  gathered  and  disseminated 
through  the  Contact  Clearinghouse  Service  since  its  inception  in  1950. 

The  continuation  of  such  an  activity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  repeated  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  encouragement  and 
facilitation  of  private  enterprise  contribution  to  the  mutual  security 
program. 

5.  Loan  assistance  (sec.  505 ) 

This  section  requires  that  10  percent  of  the  amounts  obligated  from 
appropriations  made  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  bill  shall  be  used  to 
make  loans.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  funds  carried  over 
from  appropriations  for  prior  years.  If  the  full  amount  authorized 
under  these  sections  is  appropriated,  the  ultimate  amount  required  to 
be  obligated  in  the  form  of  loans  would  be  10  percent  of  $3,384,880,000, 
or  $338,488,000.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  obligations  under  titles 
I  and  II  will  occur  over  a  period  of  years,  so  that  the  amount  of  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1955  will  probably  be  much  less  than  the  theoretical 
total  mentioned  above.  The  committee  feels  that  it  is  important, 
however,  that  our  Government  and  recipient  governments  get  to 
thinking  more  about  loans  instead  of  grants.  This  requirement  will 
insure  this  result.  If  such  thinking  causes  other  countries  to  seek 
IBRD  or  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  or  private  loans,  rather  than 
applying  for  grants  or  loans  under  this  act,  this  provision  will  have 
served  its  purposes  without  cost  to  our  Government. 

In  accordance  with  procedures  established  in  existing  legislation, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  directed  to  administer  loans  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  section.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  loans  made  under  this  section  are  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as 
Congress  may  authorize. 

6.  Patents  and  technical  information  (sec.  506) 

This  section  continues  in  force,  without  change,  section  517  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  provides  in  certain 
cases  an  exclusive  remedy  by  suit  for  compensation  to  persons  whose 
patent  or  other  proprietary  rights  have  been  infringed  by  reason  of 
disclosures  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
this  bill.  In  addition,  heads  of  appropriate  agencies  furnishing  aid 
may  use  assistance  funds  in  making  full  settlement  of  claims  made 
under  this  section.  The  need  for  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
explained  by  the  committee  in  its  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951: 

One  of  the  real  impediments  to  the  implementation  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  is  the  present  delays  in  transmitting  information  and  know-how  to 
foreign  manufacturers  and  in  making  patentable  inventions  available  to  producers 
for  this  program.  Both  patentable  inventions  and  technical  information  are 
included  within  the  scope  of  this  section. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  technical  information  in  Government  files,  including 
know-how,  trade  secrets,  and  engineering  information.  There  are  certain  factual 
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and  legal  uncertainties  as  to  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Government  to  disclose 
this  information,  arising  from  the  question  of  property  rights  of  the  originators  or 
owners.  To  remove  the  delays  occasioned  by  these  uncertainties  and  to  assure 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  inventions  and  information  utilized  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Program,  this  section  provides  a  forum  in  which  title  may  be 
adjudicated  and  in  which  value  may  be  established  in  the  event  that  it  cannot  be 
set  by  negotiations.  In  effect,  the  section  makes  applicable  to  patents  and  know¬ 
how  used  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  long  established  principles  applicable  to 
privately  owned  patents  used  by  the  United  States  Government. 

This  section  also  affects  the  use  of  patents  without  prior  authorization  by  the 
owner.  At  present,  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (28  U.  S.  C.  1948),  a  remedy  is 
provided  for  a  patentee  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  when  a 
patented  invention  is  used  for  manufacture  “by  or  for  the  United  States.”  It 
is  important  to  remove  any  question  as  to  the  availability  of  this  remedy  in  cases 
of  infringements  of  United  States  patents  in  production  for  foreign  governments. 
Otherwise,  it  might  be  possible  for  essential  production  to  be  stopped  by  injunction 
by  an  unsatisfied  inventor.  This  section  makes  it  clear  that  this  remedy  would 
be  available  only  so  long  as  the  activities  concerned  form  a  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program. 

There  is  provided  a  6-vear  period  of  limitations  on  suits  under  this  section. 
The  running  of  this  period,  however,  is  tolled  during  the  time  a  claim  for  unau¬ 
thorized  use  is  being  considered  by  a  Government  agency  (H.  Rept.  872,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  57). 

These  provisions  have  operated  effectively  since  1951  and  the 
committee  agrees  with  the  executive  branch  that  they  are  important 
in  helping  to  supply  our  allies  with  the  materials  so  vital  to  the  mutual- 
security  program,  and  should  be  continued  in  this  legislation. 

7.  Availability  of  funds  (sec.  507 ) 

This  section  requires  that  except  for  activities  carried  on  under 
certain  designated  sections  of  the  bill,  any  funds  to  be  used  after  the 
end  of  fiscal  1955  may  be  appropriated  only  after  authoiization  by 
the  Congress.  This  provision  will  make  necessary  an  annual  review 
by  the  congressional  committees  concerned  with  foreign  policy  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Exception  is  made  of  the  following  provisions: 

(a.)  Infrastructure . — A  3-year  authorization  is  provided  in  section 
104. 

(b)  Weapons  of  advanced  design. — The  funds  authorized  are  made 
available  until  expended. 

(c)  Movement  of  migrants  and  refugees. — It  is  expected  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  be  included  in  any  future  mutual  security  legislation. 

(d.)  Chinese  and  Korean  students. — The  funds  for  this  program  are 
available  until  used  up. 

(e)  Munitions  control. — This  is  a  continuing  operation  which  has 
been  financed  through  the  State  Department  budget. 

( f )  Encouragement  of  travel. — The  authority  of  this  section  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  exercised  by  established  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  wherever  possible  and  to  be  financed  in  their  budgets. 

8.  Limitation  on  funds  for  propaganda  (sec.  508) 

This  section  continues  in  effect  the  prohibition  against  use  of  funds 
authorized  or  counterpart  funds  to  pay  for  the  travel  of  United  States 
citizens  outside  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  publicizing  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  in  the  United  States  or  for  other  expenses 
of  disseminating  in  the  United  States  general  propaganda  in  support 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  desirability  of  preventing  any  use 
of  funds  for  propaganda  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 
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At  the  same  time  there  should  not  be  any  interference  with  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  full  information  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  The  committee 
believes  that  it  is  possible  for  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  maintain  a  sharp  distinction  between 
propaganda  and  the  supplying  of  information  as  to  the  results  attained 
under  the  program,  and  that  this  section  should  not  interfere  with 
the  recognized  procedures  for  keeping  the  public  and  the  Congress 
informed. 

9.  Purchase  of  commodities  (sec.  509) 

Tins  section  retains  the  provisions  of  existing  law  which  prohibit 
the  financing  of  procurement  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences 
in  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  which  require  that  in  general  any  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  surplus  in  the  United  States  shall  be  procured  from  domestic 
sources  unless  it  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  requirements  of  countries  receiving  defense 
support  assistance. 

A  new  provision  is  made  that  procurement  of  commodities  outside 
the  United  States  will  not  be  made  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  purchases  would  be  detrimental  to  the  United  States. 

This  section  applies  only  to  purchases  under  title  II  and  chapter  3 
of  title  I  of  this  bill. 

10.  Retention  and  return  of  equipment  (sec.  510) 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  United  States  military  stocks  shall  not 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  “after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,”  determines  that  to  do  so 
would  be  harmful  to  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
substance  of  the  subsection  is  taken  from  the  proviso  in  MDAA, 
section  401. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  equipment  or  materials  procured  for 
assistance  abroad  may  be  withheld  or  used  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  when  the  President  determines  that  such  retention  would 
further  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  or  when  the  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution  calls  for  such  retention. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  President  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  with  nations  receiving  military  assistance  for  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of  equipment  or  materials  no  longer 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which  originally  made  available.  The 
language  is  substantially  that  which  is  included  in  section  524  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

1 1 .  Penal  provision  (sec.  511) 

During  its  consideration  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  wrote  into  the  legislation 
a  penal  provision  with  respect  to  procurement  under  that  act.  Section 
511  of  this  bill  broadens  the  area  of  procurement  so  as  to  include 
not  only  military  assistance,  which  was  formerly  the  case  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  but  also  other  programs  covered  by 
this  bill.  This  has  been  done,  in  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
“influence  peddling”  in  connection  with  the  mutual  security  program 
is  incompatible  with  the  program’s  purposes  and  objectives.  It  is 
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against  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  nations  receiving 
assistance  under  the  mutual  security  program  to  permit  individuals 
employed  by  the  executive  branch  in  carrying  out  procurement  duties 
or  activities  under  the  program  to  take  advantage  of  such  employment, 
either  while  still  employed  or  within  2  years  following  the  termination 
of  such  employment,  by  soliciting,  accepting,  or  offering  to  accept  any 
commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  such  procurement. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  procurement  involves  the  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  covered  by  this  bill.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  action  of  any  individual  in  offering  or  giving  to  such  an 
employee  or  former  employee  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in 
connection  with  such  procurement  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  the  mutual 
security  program.  Both  actions  are  criminal  violations  and  subject 
to  the  fine  and  penalty  contained  in  this  section.  The  proviso  in  this 
section  recognizes  that  members  of  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  or  experts  and  consultants  employed  pursuant  to 
section  530  (a)  of  this  bill  should  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  since  the  function  of  such  persons  is  largely  advisory 
rather  than  operational.  This  conforms  to  the  central  purpose  of  the 
penal  provision. 

12.  Notice  to  legislative  committees  (sec.  512 ) 

This  section  requires  that  notice  be  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  when  military  assistance  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  assistance  to  be  provided  under  this  bill 
differs  substantially  from  the  program  presented  to  the  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

This  provision  is  included  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  situations 
where  the  funds  authorized  have  been  used  for  purposes  which  were 
not  mentioned  when  the  justification  of  the  authorization  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress.  The  practice  followed  in  previous  mutual 
security  legislation  and  continued  in  this  bill  has  been  to  authorize 
funds  in  relatively  large  segments  to  be  distributed  among  countries 
and  among  programs  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  In  order  to 
know  what  sort  of  thing  the  funds  provided  are  to  be  used  for,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  changing  conditions, - 
the  committees  of  Congress  have  considered  “illustrative  programs’' 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  Executive.  There 
has  never  been  any  effort  or  desire  to  limit  the  funds  authorized  to 
these  “illustrative  programs.”  Nevertheless,  the  committee  has 
found  a  number  of  instances  where  these  “illustrative  programs”  have 
not  illustrated  what  actually  was  done  with  the  funds  which  were 
voted.  For  instance,  in  the  “illustrative  program”  for  India,  presented 
in  support  of  the  program  for  fiscal  1954,  $639,000  was  included  for 
transportation,  communications,  and  power.  The  program  submitted 
for  India  as  being  carried  out  in  fiscal  1954,  as  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  included  $27,378,000  for  this  purpose.  This  figure  includes 
$20  million  for  the  purchase  of  locomotives  which  had  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  when  the  authorization  request  was  presented  to  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  transfer  of  $385  million  of  additional 
funds  to  Indochina  was  considered  last  year,  ranking  members  of  the 
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committee  were  consulted  before  the  transfer  was  made.  This  type 
of  cooperation  is  not  always  possible  and  is  not  required  by  this  pro¬ 
vision,  but  it  is  certainly  desirable  when  big  changes  are  made,  and 
we  hope  the  practice  will  continue. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  requirements  of  this  section  need 
not  impose  an  undue  administrative  burden  on  the  Executive.  It  is 
not  required  or  desired  that  day-to-day  operating  adjustments  in  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  reported  to  the  committees  of  Congress.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  a  new  type  of  cooperation  between  the  administrators 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  the  committees  of  Congress  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  section.  Whenever  the  Executive 
finds  that  funds  authorized  are  to  be  used  in  a  manner  substantially 
different  from  that  originally  planned  the  committees  should  be 
advised  of  the  change  in  plans. 

In  order  to  provide  an  automatic  check  on  certain  key  items  the 
section  provides  for  notification  when  any  of  the  following  occur: 

Whenever  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  under  section  106  (d) 
or  section  501  is  utilized; 

Whenever  expenditures  on  a  program  or  project  are  increased 
by  50  percent  or  more  over  the  amount  presented  to  the  Congress; 

Whenever  the  President  makes  a  determination  under  section 
401  (except  for  unvouchered  funds); 

Whenever  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  of  personnel  is  made 
under  section  531. 

The  executive  branch  suggested  that  this  provision  be  interpreted 
as  not  requiring  notice  when  a  change  is  made  as  a  consequence  of 
reductions  or  other  changes  made  by  Congress  itself  either  at  the 
authorization  or  appropriation  stage.  The  committee  feels,  however, 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  significant  changes 
made  for  this  reason.  When  reductions  are  made,  something  that 
was  requested  must  be  omitted.  Committee  knowledge  of  these 
required  omissions  might  be  helpful  in  the  type  of  executive-legislative 
cooperation  which  this  provision  is  meant  to  stimulate. 

B.  Chapter  2 — Organization  and  Administration 

1.  Delegation  oj  authority  by  the  President  (sec.  521 ) 

The  authority  to  furnish  assistance  and  to  perform  other  functions 
with  respect  to  the  mutual  security  program  is  placed  in  the  President 
by  this  bill.  Section  521  states  that  the  President  may  exercise  any 
such  authority  or  function  through  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  and  provides  further  that  the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such 
officer  may  make  rules  and  regulations  and  may  delegate  any  of  his 
authoi'ity  (including  his  rulemaking  power)  to  his  subordinates. 

Providing  for  the  administration  of  the  program  by  giving  authority 
to  the  President  to  be  delegated  by  him  to  such  officers  or  agencies  as 
he  chooses  was  the  basic  plan  followed  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  and  the  original  Mutual 
Security  Act  established  separate  agencies  and  gave  specific  authority 
to  the  administrative  head  of  each  agency.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  method  under  which  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  was 
administered  provides  desirable  flexibility  and  is  best  adapted  to  the 
present  program. 

48914—54 - 8 
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2.  Allocation  and  reimbursement  among  agencies  (sec.  522) 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  permits  the  President  to  allocate  any 
funds  available  to  carry  out  this  bill  to  any  Government  agency  and 
states  that  such  funds  may  be  used  by  such  agency  under  its  own 
regular  authority  or  under  authority  contained  in  this  bill.  This 
provision  was  contained  in  existing  legislation. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  use  of  services  and  facilities  of,  and 
the  procurement  of  commodities  from,  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with  the  consent  of  such  agencies  or  by  direction  of  the 
President,  and  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  reimbursement  is  made 
to  the  agency  furnishing  the  services,  facilities,  or  commodities. 

Subsection  (c)  sets  forth  provisions  applicable  to  allocation  and 
reimbursement  in  connection  with  military  programs.  It  is  pursuant 
to  this  provision  that  military  funds  are  allocated  to  the  military 
services  for  procurement  in  accordance  with  service  authority  and 
procedures. 

When  an  agency  furnishes  assistance  under  the  authority  of  chapter 
1  of  title  I,  it  shall  be  reimbursed  from  military  assistance  funds  for  its 
expenses  and  the  value  of  what  it  furnished.  Amounts  received  in 
such  reimbursement  are  available  for  use  by  the  agency  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  funds  originally  used. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  reimbursement  to  Government  agencies 
in  the  case  of  nonmilitary  expenditures. 

Subsection  (e)  carries  over  the  letters  of  commitment  procedure 
from  the  original  Economic  Cooperation  Act  and  makes  it  available 
for  use  in  any  phase  of  mutual  security  operations.  It  is  especially 
designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  commercial  channels  in  providing 
assistance  to  foreign  nations. 

8.  Coordination  with  foreign  policy  (sec.  523) 

When  reporting  out  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  committee, 
in  commenting  on  section  503,  which  was  identical  with  section  523  of 
this  bill,  stated  in  its  report: 

The  opinion  has  been  widely  expressed  that  the  creation  of  a  new  structure  of 
the  type  proposed  in  this  bill  will  relegate  the  Secretary  of  State  to  a  subordinate 
position.  The  committee’s  judgment  is  that  the  organization  in  this  bill  has  no 
such  effect.  If  the  proposals  in  this  bill  foreclosed  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
enforcing  policy  considerations  within  his  field  of  responsibility,  there  would  be 
cause  for  real  concern.  Section  503  is  in  the  bill  to  make  sure  that  this  situation 
does  not  develop  (H.  Rept.  872,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  46). 

Section  503  as  enacted  into  law  became  section  505  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  Section  523  of  this  bill  retains  the  language  of 
section  505  without  change.  To  assure  overseas  coordination,  sub¬ 
section  (b)  adopts  the  language  of  section  507  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  directing  the  President  to  prescribe 
appropriate  procedure  for  coordination  among  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives  overseas  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  diplomatic 
representative.  Procedures  for  overseas  coordination  of  all  United 
States  agencies  by  the  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  in  each  country 
were  prescribed  by  the  President  in  part  III  of  Executive  Order 
10476,  August  1,  1953.  Specific  arrangements  for  unified  United 
States  representation  to  NATO  and  European  regional  organizations 
were  provided  by  the  establishment  of  a  single  United  States  mission 
to  these  organizations  (USRO)  headed  by  an  ambassador.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Technical  Cooperation 
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Administration  (TCA)  from  the  State  Department  to  the  FOA,  the 
former  technical  cooperation  staffs  in  countries  in  which  TCA  pro¬ 
grams  were  being  carried  on  are  now  called  United  States  Operations 
Missions  (USOM’s)  and  serve  as  the  field  operating  arms  of  the  FOA 
in  those  countries. 

The  net  effect  of  the  series  of  reorganization  actions  in  the  summer 
of  1953  (Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  Executive  Orders  10458  and 
10476,  and  the  President’s  letter  of  June  1,  1953,  to  the  heads  of 
agencies  concerned)  on  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the  foreign  policy  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  including  his  responsibility  for  the  basic 
policies  governing  the  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  mutual  security 
program  and  other  foreign  operations,  while  relieving  the  Secretary 
of  direct  operating  responsibility  for  the  technical  cooperation  program 
and  certain  other  operational  activities. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  June  1,  1953: 

We  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  confirm  the  historic  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  the  agency  responsible  under  the  President  for  the 
development  and  control  of  foreign  policy  and  all  relations  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  hot  onlv  must  the  Department  of  State  be  given  clear  authority  to 
provi  e  guidance  on  our  foreign  policies  to  all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  it  is  equally  important  that  each  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  in  each 
foreign  country  provide  effective  coordination  of,  and  foreign  policy  direction 
with  respect  to,  all  United  States  Government  activities  in  the  country  (H.  Doc. 
156,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2). 

This  section  is  in  keeping  with  the  prior  expression  of  this  committee 
and  with  the  President’s  message. 

4-  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (sec.  524) 

This  section  must  be  read  together  with  section  523,  “Coordination 
with  foreign  policy.”  The  military  assistance  furnished  under  chapter 
1,  title  I  of  this  bill,  as  stated  by  this  committee  in  its  report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951: 

must  function  within  a  framework  of  foreign  policy  that  includes  political, 
economic,  and  strategic  considerations  (H.  Rept.  872,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  43). 

Subsection  (a)  enumerates  6  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  furnishing  such  military  assistance:  (1)  Determination 
of  military  end-item  requirements,  (2)  procurement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service  programs, 
(3)  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries,  (4)  super¬ 
vision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel,  (5)  movement  and 
delivery  of  military  end  items,  and  (6)  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance.  The  first  5  functions  have  been 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  since  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  The  sixth  enumerated  function  is  an  additional  one  to  cover 
the  performance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  any  other  functions 
properly  within  his  resoonsibilities,  such  as  the  carrying  out  of  new 
programs  like  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  and 
facilities  assistance,  all  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  In  addition  to  these  six  functions,  subsection  (b) 
provides  that  the  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (while  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
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program  for  any  country  is  to  be  made  by  the  President).  Subsection 
(b)  likewise  lias  been  in  effect  since  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

The  method  of  operation  under  these  responsibilities  was  outlined 
in  great  detail  by  General  Stewart,  during  his  testimony  before  the 
committee: 

We  start  each  year- — all  programs  are  on  fiscal  yearly  bases — with  a  force  basis 
in  each  country  toward  which  the  United  States  will  make  contributions  in  the 
form  of  equipment  and  training.  The  forces  toward  which  the  United  States  will 
contribute  are  determined  through  a  combination  of  events  and  facts.  In  the 
case  of  the  NATO  countries,  it  involves  the  NATO  Annual  Review,  at  which  time 
and  at  which  meeting  the  NATO  countries  formally  and  deliberately  state  the 
forces  that  they  will  raise  and  maintain  during  the  next  calendar  year  and  the 
forces  they  plan  to  raise  and  maintain  for  the  2  succeeding  years.  This  fact  and 
certain  economic  and  political  factors  are  all  considered  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  each  year  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  to  the  1  ecretary  of 
Defense  the  forces  in  each  country  toward  which  the  United  States  should  make 
contributions  in  the  form  of  equipment  and  training. 

When  that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  becomes  a  basis  upon 
which  we  operate. 

Now,  to  explain,  and  perhaps  oversimplify,  how  we  develop  a  program,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  theoretical  country  and  a  theoretical  force.  Let  us  say  that  we  are 
dealing  with  country  A  and  we  are  dealing  with  the  Army  program,  only. 
Remember,  we  have  an  Army  program,  a  Navy  program,  and  an  Air  Force 
program.  For  the  purpose  of  this  explanation,  we  will  deal  only  with  a  new*  force. 
That  country  has  agreed  that  2  years  from  now  it  will  bring  into  being  an  additional 
infantry  division,  and  make  it  available  to  General  Gruenther  as  a  NATO  unit. 
Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
approved,  that  the  United  States  help  the  country  in  equinping  that  division. 
Now,  how  do  we  determine  what  items  the  United  States  will  give  that  country? 
In  other  words,  how  do  we  develop  a  program? 

We  take  the  table  of  organization  and  equipment  that  the  country  uses  for  an 
infantry  division.  That  table  shows  how  many  guns,  how  many  trucks,  how  many 
radios,  how  many  bazookas,  how  many  machineguns  it  takes  to  equip  that  divi¬ 
sion.  We  make  a  list  of  those  and  we  sit  down  with  the  army  representatives  of 
the  country  and  say,  “  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  equip  this  division  with?”  And 
these  countries  lay  on  the  table  what  they  have,  their  assets,  what  they  have  in 
stock,  what  they  have  under  procurement,  and  what  they  plan  to  procure  to 
equip  this  division.  And  they  have  always  been  quite  frank  with  us.  They  have 
given  us  a  very  good  picture  and  a  very  honest  picture  on  that. 

We  subtract  what  they  have  from  the  total  requirement  and  we  come  up  with  a 
deficiency  list. 

We  do  not  provide  all  those  deficiencies,  because  in  addition  to  having  forces 
that  limit — in  addition  to  having  a  force  against  which  we  will  make  contribu¬ 
tions — we  have  criteria  as  to  how  much  we  will  contribute,  regardless  of  what  the 
shortage  is. 

The  criteria  which  governs  what  we  will  contribute  is  also  developed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  changed  by 
him. 

Generally  speaking,  we  will  not  provide  clothing,  medical  supplies,  or  tenting; 
we  will  not  provide  anything  we  think  that  country  can  provide  for  itself. 

We  are  attempting  in  the  case  of  European  countries  to  reduce  this  list  to  31 
items.  In  other  items  we  can’t  reduce  it  that  far. 

We  have  now  got  it  down  to  about  100  items  in  the  case  of  European  countries. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  would  say  it  has  been  as  high  as  400  or  500,  if  you  count  all  the  items.  WTe 
are  trying  to  reduce  it  down  to  the  things  that  they  simply  cannot  at  the  present 
time  get  for  themselves,  no  matter  how  willing  they  are. 

So  this  list  is  screened  at  the  military  assistance  advisory  group  level  to  see 
that  it  complies  with  the  criteria. 

It  then  goes  to  the  regional  level  where  it  is  again  screened,  and  at  that  point 
certain  additional  information  is  available  because  at  that  area  they  know  some¬ 
thing  about  what  can  be  procured  in  adjoining  countries.  They  know  something 
about  the  capabilities  of  the  country  in  connection  with  the  exchange  of  local 
currency  in  that  area.  They  reduce  this  list.  It  comes  into,  in  this  case,  the 
Army  here  in  Washington,  where  it  is  priced  out  against  the  United  States  price 
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list,  and  again  screened,  and  then  it  comes  up  to  my  office  where  we  review  it. 
We  take  our  cue  from  what  happens  to  us  up  here  and  we  put  the  Army  or  the 
Navy,  or  whoever  it  is,  upon  the  spot;  wre  have  the  comptrollers  in,  we  invite  the 
State  Department  and  a  representative  of  FOA  in,  and  they  sit  with  us.  We 
go  over  it  and  we  screen  it.  Finally,  when  we  think  it  is  what  it  should  be,  we 
send  it  to  the  Director,  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  and  then  we  go  over 
and  defend  it  in  front  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Finally  it  is  presented  to  the 
President  for  inclusion  in  his  annual  budget,  and  the  sum,  the  value  of  all  the 
programs  at  that  point  determines  the  amount  of  money  that  we  are  permitted 
to  ask  for.  We  then  take  that  amount  of  money,  which  is  always  less  than  we 
originally  asked  for,  and  go  back  through  this  process  and  adjust  our  programs 
within  the  ceiling  of  the  money  that  we  are  allowed  to  ask  for.  We  have  now 
reached  the  stage  where  we  are  up  here  with  programs  adjusted  within  the  ceiling 
that  the  President  permits  us  and  we  are  defending  those  programs. 

When  the  Congress  has  appropriated  what  funds  it  will  appropiiate  for  the 
program,  we  have  to  go  through  the  process  for  the  third  time  and  adjust  the 
program  of  every  country  within  the  ceiling  of  the  funds  made  available  and  it  is 
only  at  that  point  that  we  can  begin  to  implement  the  program. 

Now,  that  process  is  followed  as  conscientiously  as  it  is  within  our  human  capa¬ 
bilities  to  do  so,  with  the  factors  that  bear  on  us.  I  am  sure  we  are  not  perfect 
but  I  also  assure  you  that  every  effort  is  made  lo  make  this  a  program  of  real 
deficiencies  and  items  that  the  countries  themselves  cannot  provide. 

When  we  can’t  meet  all  the  deficiencies  because  of  fund  limitations— and  we 
never  can — we  meet  as  many  as  we  can  with  the  funds  made  available.  That  is 
the  way  we  develop  a  program  (hearings,  pp.  100-102). 
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5.  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (sec.  525) 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1953  (effective  August  1,  1953) 
established  a  new  agency,  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  and 
transferred  to  it  operations  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other 
related  legislation.  This  bill  does  not  in  any  way  alter  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  or  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  except  for  the  elimination  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  military 
assistance.  Under  this  bill,  however,  the  President  is  given  authority 
to  abolish  or  transfer  any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration.  The  entire  operation  now  carried  on  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  can,  under  the  authority  of 
this  section,  be  transferred  to  any  department  or  agency  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President.  This  gives  the  President  complete  freedom 
to  reorganize  the  administration  of  United  States  foreign  policy  so 
as  to  improve  its  effectiveness  and  reduce  its  cost. 

6.  Missions  and  staffs  abroad  (sec.  526) 

This  section  establishes  a  salary  scale  for  chiefs  of  missions  whenever 
the  President  desires  to  establish  special  missions  in  foreign  countries 
to  carry  out  any  part  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  bill.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  such  special  missions  to  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission 
in  the  country  and  the  channels  of  communication  are  left  entirely  to 
the  President.  This  should  prevent  any  possible  overlapping  of  func¬ 
tions  or  question  as  to  relations  among  United  States  personnel  sta¬ 
tioned  overseas. 

7.  Employment  of  personnel  (sec.  527) 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  the  basic  authority  for 
employment  of  personnel  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  bill  by 
any  agency  performing  such  functions. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  employment  of  60  persons  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  for  example,  under  salary 
scales  not  corresponding  to  general  schedule  rates.  Of  this  60,  not 
to  exceed  35  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  the  maximum 
rate  of  GS-15  (now  $11,800),  and  the  remainder  at  the  top  GS-15 
rate  or  below.  Of  the  35,  not  to  exceed  15  may  be  paid  up  to  $15,000 
a  year,  and  the  remainder  at  the  top  GS-18  rate  (now  $14,800)  or 
below.  This  subsection  reduces  the  number  of  “supergrades”  from 
50  to  35.  Sixty  persons  may  be  employed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act,  which  means  that  the  positions 
are  exempt  from  Civil  Service  review  of  the  class  in  which  such  em¬ 
ployees  are  placed.  Of  these  individuals  15  may  be  paid  up  to 
$15,000  a  year,  20  may  be  paid  up  to  $14,800,  and  the  remaining  25 
any  amount  up  to  $11,800. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  authority  for  the  employment  or  assign¬ 
ment  of  personnel  to  perform  functions  under  this  bill  overseas. 
Paragraph  (1)  permits  the  Director  of  FOA  to  employ  or  assign 
persons,  or  to  authorize  the  heads  of  other  agencies  to  employ  or  assign 
personnel  of  then-  agencies,  for  overseas  duties  at  rates  of  pay,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  benefits  provided  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  staff 
officers  and  employees  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  All 
persons  so  employed  or  assigned  would  be  entitled  to  hardship  post 
differentials  at  rates  prescribed  under  section  443  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
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ice  Act  for  Foreign  Service  staff  and  would  also  be  entitled  to  reem¬ 
ployment  rights  as  provided  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  under 
section  528  of  that  act.  Language  has  been  added  to  make  clear 
that  post  differential  allowances  may  be  given  to  persons  compensated 
at  Foreign  Service  Reserve  rates. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  527  (c)  replaces  paragraph  (2)  of  ECA 
section  110  (a).  The  ECA  provision  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  request  of  the  Director,  to  appoint  persons  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  staff  for  the  purpose  of  performing  duties  under  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Under  this  section,  such  overseas  employees  of 
FOA  will  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  The  new  provision  thus 
remedies  an  anomalous  situation  in  which  the  head  of  one  agency  has 
appointed  personnel  to  positions  under  another  agency.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  appointments  and  fixing  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  the  Director  will  utilize  such  authority  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  as  the  President  deems  necessary.  For  example, 
while  the  Director  might  appoint  persons  to  the  categories  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  and  staff,  it  is  not  intended  that  he  will  appoint 
persons  to  the  category  of  Foreign  Service  officer.  Persons  so  ap¬ 
pointed,  however,  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  “lateral  entry”  into 
the  State  Department  Foreign  Service  officer  category,  but  would 
not  have  other  rights  under  the  Foreign  Service  as  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  such  as  “bumping”  privileges,  during  the 
period  of  the  Director’s  authority  in  carrying  out  operations  under  this 
bill.  Similar  personnel  authority  has  been  provided  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  under  section  2  (d)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8,  1953.  This  section  would  permit  any  such  appointments 
to  be  made  for  the  duration  of  the  foreign  aid  programs;  thus  ap¬ 
pointments  corresponding  to  State  Department  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  appointments  could  be  made  for  the  duration  of  the  program 
without  regard  to  the  4-year  limitation  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
This  provision  would  also  permit  the  President  to  specify  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  would  apply  to  FOA  personnel. 
This  would  include  sections  443  and  528  for  both  Reserve  and  staff 
officers  and  employees,  as  in  the  case  of  appointments  under  this 
section.  Section  528  applied  to  both  Reserve  and  staff  officers  and 
employees  under  ECA  section  110  (a)  (2);  section  443  only  to  staff. 
While  appointments  under  section  527  (c)  (2)  would  be  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  overseas  duty,  temporary  assignment  in  the  United 
States  would  be  permissible. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  527  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
the  request  of  the  Director,  to  appoint  aliens  for  the  performance  of 
duties  under  this  bill  overseas.  It  is  taken  from  ECA  section  110  (b). 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  foreign-operations  program 
has  been  substantially  reduced  during  fiscal  1954.  Overall  reduction 
has  been  27  percent.  The  Washington  office  has  been  reduced  by  384 
positions,  or  22  percent.  Personnel  in  Europe  was  reduced  by  622 
positions,  or  48  percent.  Personnel  in  the  Near  East  was  reduced  by 
61  positions,  or  8  percent.  In  the  Far  East,  the  reduction  of  personnel 
was  139  positions,  or  28  percent.  _ _ _  _  _ 

8.  Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  governments  (sec.  528)}_  _ 

►  This  section  authorizes  the  detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  government  agencies  without  reimbursement.  It  is  based 
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upon  provisions  of  existing  law,  but  omits  provisions  concerning  detail 
to  international  organizations.  The  latter  is  covered  in  section  529 
of  this  bill.  Subsection  (b)  makes  a  change  in  the  original  law  to 
permit  the  detailing  agency  to  pay  the  salary  and  allowances  of  the 
detailed  employee  from  its  own  funds  without  reimbursement  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  bill. 

9.  Detail  oj  personnel  to  international  organizations  {sec.  529) 

This  section  authorizes  the  detail  of  United  States  Government 
personnel  to  international  organizations  with  or  without  reimburse¬ 
ment,  on  the  basis  of  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services,  or 
subject  to  a  credit  against  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
international  organization.  It  combines  authority  previously  con¬ 
tained  in  MSA  sections  303  (c)  and  509,  AID  section  413  (e),  and 
section  304  (a)  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act 
of  1950.  These  provisions  authorized  nonreimbursable  details  to 
international  organizations  generally,  and  reimbursable  details  to 
UNKRA  and  UNRWA  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431).  The  reimbursable  detail  and  advance-of- 
funds  provisious  of  the  USIE  Act  are  incorporated  with  minor  modifi¬ 
cations  in  this  section  and  are  made  applicable  by  this  section  to  de¬ 
tails  to  all  international  organizations  whenever  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  such  detail  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  is  a  new  provision  setting  forth  current 
practice  with  respect  to  details  of  United  States  Government  personnel 
.  to  NATO. 

10.  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  {sec.  530) 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  employment  by  contract 

of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  55a.  It  is  taken  from  the  provisions  of  EC  A  section 
104  (e),  MDAA  section  406  (c)  and  AID  section  413  (f).  The  com¬ 
pensation  rate  of  $75  per  day  is  taken  from  the  last-named  provision. 
The  provisions  of  the  three  statutes  are  also  modified  to  permit  pay¬ 
ment  of  per  diem  outside  the  United  States  at  the  rates  prescribed  for 
regular  employees  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula¬ 
tions  (Foreign  Areas),  rather  than  at  the  rate  of  $10  provided  within 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  new  provision  authorizing  the  employment, 
without  compensation,  of  persons  of  outstanding  experience  and 
ability  on  the  same  basis  as  is  authorized  by  section  710  (b)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  the  various  Execu¬ 
tive  orders  issued  thereunder.  This  would  permit  agencies  performing 
foreign-aid  functions  to  acquire  the  services  of  exceptionally  qualified 
persons  who  might  not  be  able  to  give  up  private  salaries  in  order  to 
serve  with  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  financial  sacrifice  involved. 

11.  Security  clearance  {sec.  531) 

This  section  prescribes  special  security  clearance  procedures  for  per¬ 
sons  assigned  to  duties  under  this  bill  by  the  Director  of  FOA.  It  is 
derived  from  MSA  section  510,  with  the  insertion  of  language  provid¬ 
ing  for  FBI  investigation  in  certain  cases  as  required  by  Public  Law 
298,  82d  Congress  (5  U.  S.  C.  655).  Section  510  prescribed  similar 
procedures  with  respect  to  personnel  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  who  was  formerly  responsible  for  administration  of  the 
AID.  Functions  under  that  act  having  been  transferred  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  FOA,  references  to  the  Secretary  of  State  have  been  omitted 
from  this  section  of  the  bill.  The  word  “knowingly”  has  been  added 
so  as  not  to  prohibit  employment  of  persons  who  have  in  the  past 
been  members  of  organizations  advocating  disloyal  views,  but  whose 
membership  is  found  to  have  been  without  knowledge  of  the  disloyal 
purposes  of  the  organization.  This  change  is  made  in  consonance 
with  the  principles  underlying  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Wieman  v.  Updegraff  (344  U.  S.  183). 

12.  Exemption  oj  personnel  from  certain  Federal  laws  (sec.  532 ) 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  exempts,  from  certain  conflict  of 

interest  laws,  experts  and  consultants  employed  temporarily  under 
section  530  (a)  and  members  of  the  International  Development  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  This  provision  is  based  on  existing  legislation.  A 
clause  has  been  added  exempting  the  persons  covered  by  this  subsec¬ 
tion  from  laws  governing  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  and  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  appointment  of  retired  officers  as  regular 
employees,  but  does  not  waive  provisions  concerning  the  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay.  This  subsection  is  taken  verbatim 
from  MSA,  section  533  (a). 

13.  Waivers  oj  certain  Federal  laws  (sec.  533 ) 

Section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  empowered  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  authorize  performance  of  economic  aid  functions  under  that 
act — 

without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  expenditure  of  Government  funds 
as  the  President  may  specify. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  provide  flexibility  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  and  shipment  of  commodities  and  other  similar 
operations.  It  was  felt  that  certain  contract  and  accounting  laws 
designed  primarily  for  domestic  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  unduly  hamper  or  delay  the  furnishing  of  needed  foreign 
assistance. 

As  additional  foreign  assistance  programs  were  instituted  under 
other  statutes,  the  necessity  became  apparent  of  permitting  waiver  of 
restrictive  contract  and  accounting  laws  for  the  benefit  of  these  other 
programs.  In  the  words  of  this  committee  in  its  report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952,  such  laws — • 

constitute  impediments  to  the  conduct  of  vital  functions  under  the  mutual  security 
program  that  are  quite  unlike  domestic  programs  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  which  the  laws  primarily  relate.  (H.  Rept.  1922,  82d  Cong.,  p.  105.) 

Offshore  procurement  was  cited  as  a  specific  example  of  such  functions. 
Consequently,  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  was 
extended  to  cover  all  assistance  functions  under  section  532,  Mutual 
Security  Act.  This  new,  broadened  waiver  power  was  partially  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  President  in  Executive  Order  10387,  August  25,  1952, 
which  replaced  an  earlier  order,  Executive  Order  9943. 

Executive  Order  10387,  however,  covered  only  activities  carried  on 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  the  Act  for  International 
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Development,  and  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  (as  embodied  in  Mutual  Security  Act,  sec.  503).  During  the 
fiscal  year  1954,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a  new  order  extend¬ 
ing  the  existing  exemptions  to  new  programs  more  recently  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  various  sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  program  for  support  of  the  forces  in  Indo¬ 
china,  for  which  $400  million  was  provided  in  section  304  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (sec.  201  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953).  Additional  Mutual  Security  Act  programs  included 
financing  of  military  production  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
authorized  by  section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (sec.  201  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953);  and  the 
section  550  program  of  surplus  agricultural  commodity  sales  (sec. 
706  (h)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953).  The  new  Executive 
order  was  also  desirable  to  make  clear  that  the  exemptions  applied  to 
the  Korean  aid  program  of  $200  million  provided  for  in  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  207,  83d  Cong.).  As 
to  all  these  programs,  exemptions  were  needed  for  the  same  reasons  as 
they  were  needed  for  the  programs  carried  out  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act,  the  Act  for  International  Development,  and 
the  remaining  Economic  Cooperation  Act  provisions. 

The  new  Executive  order  is  No.  10519,  promulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  March  9,  1954.  Section  1  of  this  order  provides  exemptions 
for  all  mutual  security  program  activities  for  all  agencies  conducting 
such  activities  with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Section  2  of  the  order  covers  only  overseas  activities  and  applies  to  all 
agencies  engaged  in  mutual  security  program  activities. 

As  stated  by  the  executive  branch  to  the  committee: 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  Defense, 
and  the  other  agencies  carrying  out  mutual  security  program  functions  adhere  to 
the  policies  underlying  the  statutes  from  which  Executive  Order  10519  provides 
exemptions.  The  exemptions  are  used  simply  to  remove  strict  statutory  require¬ 
ments  to  permit  flexibility  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  activities  under  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  a  continuation  of  this  authority 
will  help  in  relieving  the  mutual  security  program  of  unnecessary 
technical  restrictions. 

14-  Reports  {sec.  584) 

This  section  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  semiannual  reports 
on  the  mutual  security  program.  Language  has  been  added  requiring 
specific  inclusion  in  the  reports  of  information  concerning  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  small-business  and  free-enterprise  sections  of  the 
bill. 

15.  Cooperation  with  international  organizations  {sec.  535 ) 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  President  to  utilize 
facilities  of  international  organizations  in  performing  functions  under 
this  bill  and  to  pay  for  the  use  of  such  facilities  to  the  extent  such 
payment  is  usually  required.  It  is  taken  from  section  121  (a)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  with  the  proviso  reworded  in  keeping  with 
the  placement  of  this  section  in  a  consolidated  bill  authorizing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  multilateral  programs.  i 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  services  to 
international  organizations  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  It  combines 
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the  authority  contained  in  section  404  (c)  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development,  section  304  (b)  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugees  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  section  303  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 


C.  Chapter  3. — Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

1.  Effective  date  (sec.  541) 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  will  take  effect  July  1,  1954. 

2.  Statutes  repealed  (sec.  5.(2) 

In  his  message  of  June  1,  1953,  submitting  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
7  to  the  Congress,  President  Eisenhower  stated: 

Our  organization  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  built  upon  a  patch- 
work  of  statutes  which  needs  careful  restudy  as  a  basis  for  new  legislation.  The 
development  of  new  legislation  will  take  time.  By  early  next  year  we  will  be 
prepared,  with  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  recommend  such 
legislation.  In  the  meantime  we  must  improve  the  present  arrangements  within 
the  framework  of  existing  legislation. 

To  date  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  for  foreign  affairs  has  been 
deficient  in  two  major  respects.  First:  There  has  been  no  clear  assignment  of 
central  responsibility  for  foreign  policy  below  the  President.  Second:  A  number 
of  programs  which  implement  our  foreign  policy  have  been  scattered  within  the 
executive  branch  rather  than  being  grouped  together  for  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  administration. 

We  must  correct  these  deficiencies.  The  measures  proposed  are  directed 
toward  that  objective.  The  consideration  of  new  legislation  will  open  up  further 
reorganization  possibilities  (H.  Doc.  156,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2). 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  patchwork  which  the  President 
referred  to  will  come  to  an  end.  Subsection  (a)  repeals  11  prior  laws 
of  major  importance  dealing  with  foreign  aid.  These  are  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of  subsection  (a).  Each  of  these  laws 
has  either  become  obsolete  or,  to  the  extent  not  obsolete,  is  replaced 
by  this  bill.  In  the  case  of  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  the  only  remaining  functions  concerned  the  utilization  of 
counterpart  already  deposited.  This  activity  is  governed  by  an  exist¬ 
ing  general  counterpart  agreement.  Any  further  reports  concerning 
Yugoslav  Act  activities  will  be  included  in  the  reports  required  by 
section  534  of  this  bill.  In  addition,  paragraphs  (12)  through  (14) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  542  repeal  three  laws  dealing  with  muni¬ 
tions  control.  (The  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  these  three  laws  will  be 
found  above,  under  the  discussion  of  section  416  which  deals  with 
munitions  control.) 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  references  to  the  repealed  acts  which 
appear  in  statutes  not  repealed  shall  be  considered  references  to  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  this  bill.  Thus,  a  reference  to  the  Act  for 
International  Development  appearing  in  any  statute  not  listed  in 
subsection  (a)  would  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the  appropriate 
provision  of  title  III,  or  if  a  reference  to  an  administrative  provision, 
to  the  appropriate  section  of  title  V,  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  preserves  amendments  to  acts  not  repealed  which 
were  made  by  any  of  the  repealed  laws.  Thus,  there  are  preserved  the 
amendments  made  by  section  11  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952 
to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  and  by  section  501  (e)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  to  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 
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8.  Saving  provisions  (sec.  548) 

Subsection  (a)  is  designed  to  permit  continuity  of  operations  and 
programs,  despite  the  repeal  of  various  prior  statutes  by  section  542, 
by  preserving,  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority,  organiza¬ 
tional,  administrative,  and  program  actions  undertaken  under 
authority  of  any  of  the  repealed  statutes,  except  where  there  is  an 
express  provision  to  the  contrary  in  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  where  this  bill  establishes  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  assistance  may  be  furnished, 
compliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  repealed  laws 
shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  bill.  This  makes  clear  that  assistance  may  continue  to 
be  furnished  to  countries  which  have  complied  with  eligibility  provi¬ 
sions  contained  in  prior  laws  to  the  extent  those  provisions  are 
substantially  similar  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  unnecessary  the  reappointment  or  reemploy¬ 
ment  under  this  bill  of  any  person  performing  functions  under  acts 
repealed  by  section  542  or  performing  functions  mentioned  in  section 
408  (NATO).  Thus,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  submit  for  recon¬ 
firmation  the  appointment  of  the  United  States  representative  to 
NATO,  or  otherwise  to  reappoint  any  officer  or  employee.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  appointments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  ECA  section  110  (a)  (2)  shall  be  converted  to  appointments 
made  by  the  Director  of  Foreign  Operations  Administration  under 
section  527  (c)  of  this  bill. 

4.  Amendments  to  other  laws  (sec.  544) 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  continues  the  authority  to  guarantee 
investments  in  informational  media  enterprises  formerly  contained 
in  ECA  section  111  (c)  (3) .  Since  this  program  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the  necessary  statutory 
authority  is  shifted  to  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  by  adding  a  new  section  to  that  statute.  The 
administration  of  the  informational  media  guaranty  program  was 
assigned  to  the  United  States  Information  Agency  by  Executive 
Order  10476,  August  1,  1953. 

The  program  promotes  the  sale  and  distribution  abroad  of  approved 
American  books,  periodicals,  and  films  by  guaranteeing  to  American 
producers  and  distributors  the  convertibility  into  dollars  of  foreign 
currencies  received  for  these  informational  materials.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  acquired  through  this  program  are  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  are  used  for  various  expenses  for  the  United 
States  incurred  in  other  countries.  The  fees  collected  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  exceed  the  cost  of  its  administration:  during  the  1953  fiscal  year, 
administration  of  this  program  cost  $50,781,  while  fees  collected 
totaled  $75,527. 
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IMG  contracts  issued,  fees  paid,  and  dollar  payments  to  investors,  inception  of 

program  to  Dec.  31,  1953 


Year 

Contracts 

issued 

Foes  paid 

Dollar 

payments 

April  1949  to  .Tune  30,  1949  . - . 

$1, 839, 254 

1, 427, 489 
6,  605,  550 
3,  201,  524 
6, 183,  776 
3, 172, 123 

$18, 287 
24.  436 
89,811 
67, 150 
75,  527 
35,  735 

$47,  439 
586, 526 

2,  516,  482 

3,  461, 155 
3, 117,335 
2, 360, 861 

22, 429, 715 

310, 946 

12, 089, 798 

Informational  media  guaranty  contracts  in  force  as  of  Dec.  31,  1953 


Country 

Austria _ 

France _ 

Germany _ 

Israel _ 

Netherlands 
Norway _ 


Amount 


Country 


Amount 


$51,  565 
173,  589 
705,  816 
2,  066,  227 
563,  605 
42,  509 


Philippines. 

Taiwan _ 

Yugoslavia- 

Total 


$920,  000 
40,  000 
578,  611 


5,  141,  923 


Subsection  (b)  provides  for  extension  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  for  a  period  of  5  years  beyond  its  present  termination 
date  of  June  30,  1955.  The  section  also  extends  the  present  5-year 
contracting  authority  of  the  Institute,  provided  that  contracts  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Institute’s  terminal  date  must  be  made  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Institute  upon  notice.  The  second  proviso  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Institute  shall  follow  the  budget  and  auditing  procedures 
applicable  to  regular  Government  agencies  rather  than  those  applicable 
to  Government  corporations;  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  Institute 
under  the  Institute  Act  for  purposes  other  than  budget  and  auditing 
procedures  remain  unmodified. 


5.  Definitions  (sec.  545) 

This  section  contains  definitions  of  the  terms  “commodity,”  “sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodity,”  “equipment  and  materials,”  “mobili¬ 
zation  reserve,”  “excess,”  “services,”  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,”  “value,”  and  “United  States  Government  agency.” 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  term  “commodity”  to  include  any  com¬ 
modity,  material,  article,  supply,  or  goods. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
as  meaning  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class, 
kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domes¬ 
tic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for 
dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  subsection  (c)  “equipment”  and  “materials”  are  defined  as  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material, 
article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply,  or  item  that 
would  further  the  purpose  of  title  I  or  any  component  or  part  thereof, 
used  or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required  in  or  for 
the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage,  transportation, 
repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials.  Merchant 
vessels  are  not  included. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  term  “mobilization  reserve”  as  used  with 
respect  to  any  such  equipment  or  materials,  as  the  quantity  of  such 
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equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support 
mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional 
quantities  of  such  equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

In  subsection  (e),  “excess,”  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization 
reserve  of  such  equipment  or  materials.  As  explained  by  General 
Stewart  during  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  the  only  charge  to 
the  appropriation  for  furnishing  excess  equipment  to  recipient  nations 
is  the  cost  of  rehabilitating,  packing,  handling,  and  crating.  The 
ceiling  on  the  total  valued  excess  equipment  which  may  be  furnished 
under  the  legislation  has  been  deleted. 

Subsection  (f)  defines  “services”  as  including  any  service,  repair, 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessaiy  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Subsection  (g)  is  the  usual  definition  of  “Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States”  as  including  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
;States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Reserve  components  thereof. 

Subsection  (h)  defines  “value”  as  used  in  connection  with  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  I  of  title  I. 
Different  measures  of  value  are  prescribed  for  reimbursement  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  equipment  or  materials  are:  (1)  excess  to  the 
mobilization  reserve;  (2)  not  excess  to  the  mobilization  reserve;  (3)  not 
excess  to  the  mobilization  reserve,  but  which  need  not  be  fully  replaced; 
and  (4)  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being  furnished  as  military  assist¬ 
ance.  The  language  of  the  subsection  is  taken  from  MDAA  section 
403  (5)  without  change  in  substance. 

Subsection  (i)  contains  the  usual  definition  of  “United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency”  as  meaning  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly 
-or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

•6.  Construction  (sec.  546) 

Subsection  (a)  is  the  standard  separability  provision  formerly 
found  in  the  Act  for  International  Development  and  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance  to  any  nation  or 
international  organization. 


. 
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Mr.JCHiPERFiELD,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9678] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAV/ 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  intro¬ 
duced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

ACT  OF  MAY  22,  1947,  AS  AMENDED 

[AN  ACT  To  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

[Whereas  the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkev  have  sought  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  immediate  financial  and  other  assistance  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  national  integrity  and  their  survival  as 
free  nations;  and 

[Whereas  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of  these  nations  are  of  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and 
depend  upon  the  receipt  at  this  time  of  assistance;  and 
[W  hereas  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  recognized  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  on  the  border  between  Greece  on 
the  one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  and,  if  the 
present  emergency  is  met,  may  subsequently  assume  full  responsibility  for  this 
phase  of  the  problem  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which  its  commission  is 
currently  conducting;  and 
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[Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  mission  for  Greece  recognized 
the  necessity  that  Greece  receive  financial  and  economic  assistance  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  Greece  request  such  assistance  from  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  and  from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and 

[Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  the  financial  and  economic  assistance  which  is  immediately  required; 
and 

[Whereas  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  United 
States  will  contribute  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter: 
Now,  therefore, 

IBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  when  he  deems  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  furnish  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  upon  request  of  their 
governments,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions  determined  by  him — 

[(1)  by  rendering  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  grants,  or 
otherwise,  to  those  countries; 

[(2)  by  detailing  to  assist  those  countries  any  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25, 
1938  (52  Stat.  442),  as  amended,  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant 
to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph;  Provided,  however,  That  no  civilian  personnel  shall  be 
assigned  to  Greece  or  Turkey  to  administer  the  purposes  of  this  Act  until 
such  personnel  have  been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

[(3)  by  detailing  a  limited  number  of  members  of  the  military  services  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  those  countries,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only;  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1926  (44  Stat.  565),  as  amended,  appli¬ 
cable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  such  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  personnel  detailed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph; 

[(4)  by  providing  for  (A)  the  transfer  to,  and  the  procurement  for  by 
manufacture  or  otherwise  and  the  transfer  to,  those  countries  of  any  articles, 
services,  and  information,  and  (B)  the  instruction  and  training  of  personnel 
of  those  countries;  and 

[(5)  by  incurring  and  defraying  necessary  expenses,  including  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compensation  of  personnel,  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  Sums  from  advances  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
under  section  4  (a)  and  from  the  appropriations  made  under  authority  of  section 
4  (b)  may  be  allocated  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  any  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government.  Any  amount  so 
allocated  shall  be  available  as  advancement  or  reimbursement,  and  shall  be  credit¬ 
ed,  at  the  option  of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  con¬ 
cerned,  to  appropriate  appropriations,  funds  or  accounts  existing  or  established 
for  the  purpose. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  President  requires  payment  in  advance  by  the  Government 
of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  for  assistance  to  be  furnished  to  such  countries  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  Act,  such  payments  when  made  shall  be  credited  to  such  countries 
in  accounts  established  for  the  purpose.  Sums  from  such  accounts  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  departments,  agencies,  or  independent  establishments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  furnish  the  assistance  for  which  payment  is  received,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  shall  be  available  and  credited  in  the  same  manner,  as  allocations 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  portion  of  such  allocation  not 
used  as  reimbursement  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

[(c)  WThenever  any  portion  of  an  allocation  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection 
(b)  is  used  as  reimbursement,  the  amount  of  reimbursement  shall  be  available  for 
entering  into  contracts  and  other  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  reim¬ 
bursement  is  received  and  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Where  the  head  of  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government  determines  that 
replacement  of  any  article  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1 
is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

[(d)  (1)  Payment  in  advance  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  of  Turkey  shall 
be  required  by  the  President  for  any  articles  or  services  furnished  to  such  country 
under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  if  they  are  not  paid  for  from  funds  advanced 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under  section  4  (a)  or  from  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  section  4  (b). 
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[(2)  No  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government 
shall  furnish  any  articles  or  services  under  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  to  either 
Greece  or  Turkey,  unless  it  receives  advancements  or  reimbursements  therefor 
out  of  allocations  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  any  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  government  requesting  such  assistance  shall  agree  (a)  to  permit 
free  access  of  United  States  Government  officials  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
whether  such  assistance  is  utilized  effectively  and  in  accordance  with  the  under¬ 
takings  of  the  recipient  government;  (b)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  United  States  to  observe  freely  and  to  report  fully  regarding 
the  utilization  of  such  assistance;  (c)  not  to  transfer,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  article  or  information 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act  nor  to  permit,  without  such  consent,  the  use  of 
any  such  article  or  the  use  or  disclosure  of  any  such  information  by  or  to  anyone 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  recipient  government;  (d)  to  make  such 
provisions  as  may  be  required  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  security 
of  any  article,  service,  or  information  received  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (e)  not  to 
use  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  any  loan,  credit,  grant,  or  other  form  of  aid  rendered 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  making  of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal 
or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government  by  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  and  (f)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity  within  such  country  as  to  the 
purpose,  source,  character,  scope,  amounts,  and  progress  of  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  carried  on  therein  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

[Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $50,000,000,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  shall  determine.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  From  appropriations 
made  under  this  authority  there  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

[Sec.  5.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  upon  him  pursuant 
to  this  Act  through  such  department,  agency,  independent  establishment,  or 
officer  of  the  Government  as  he  shall  direct. 

[The  President  is  directed  to  withdraw  any  or  all  aid  authorized  herein  under 
any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

[(1)  If  requested  by  the  Government  of  Greece  or  Turkey,  respectively, 
representing  a  majority  of  the  people  of  either  such  nation; 

[(2)  If  the  Security  Council  finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United 
States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the  General  Assembly  finds  that 
action  taken  or  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or  undesirable; 

[(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  purposes  of  the  Act  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  accomplished  by  the  action  of  any  other  intergovernmental  organi¬ 
zations  or  finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  incapable  of  satisfactory 
accomplishment;  and 

[(4)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  of  the  assurances  given  pursuant  to 
section  3  are  not  being  carried  out. 

[Sec.  6.  Assistance  to  any  country  under  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated 
by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

[Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  quarterly  reports  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  activities,  which  shall  include  uses  of  funds  by  the  recipient  gov¬ 
ernments,  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  8.  The  chief  of  any  mission  to  any  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  perform  such  functions  relating  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe.] 
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ACT  OF  MAY  31,  1947,  AS  AMENDED 

[JOINT  RESOLUTION  Providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war 

[Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  for  the  provision  of  relief  assistance 
to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  such  relief  assistance  to  be  limited 
to  the  following:  Food,  medical  supplies,  processed  and  unprocessed  materials 
for  clothing,  fuel,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seed:  Provided,  That  from  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  section  the  President  shall  make  contributions  to  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  special 
care  and  feeding  of  children,  and  such  contributions  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  requirements  provided  in  this  joint  resolution,  but  after 
$15,000,000  has  been  so  contributed,  no  further  contributions  shall  be  made  which 
would  cause  the  aggregate  amount  so  contributed  by  the  United  States  (1)  to 
constitute  more  than  57  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  contributed  to 
said  fund  by  all  governments,  including  the  United  States;  or  (2)  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

[There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  out  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  joint  resolution,  a  relief  distribution  mission  for  each  of  the  countries  receiving 
aid  under  this  joint  resolution.  Such  missions  shall  be  comprised  solely  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  who  shall  have  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Such  missions  shall  have  direct  supervision  and 
control,  in  each  country,  of  relief  supplies  furnished  or  otherwise  made  available 
under  this  joint  resolution,  and,  when  it  is  deemed  desirable  by  the  field  admin¬ 
istrator  provided  for  in  section  4,  such  missions  shall  be  empowered  to  retain 
possession  of  such  supplies  up  to  the  city  or  local  community  where  such  supplies 
are  actually  made  available  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

[Not  more  than  $15,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  available  for  relief  in  any  countries  or  territories  other  than  Austria, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Trieste,  and  China.  This  provision  shall  not 
imply  any  obligation  to  give  relief  to  any  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

[Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  $75,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution,  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine.  From  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  the  authority  contained 
herein. 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  such  relief  assistance  shall 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  transfers  of  supplies,  or  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  credits  subject  to  the  control  of  the  President,  in  such  quantities  and 
on  such  terms  as  the  President  may  determine;  except  that  no  such  transfers  of 
supplies  or  establishment  of  credits  may  be  made  after  June  30,  1948,  and  except 
that  not  more  than  6  per  centum  of  the  amount  herein  authorized  shall  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  supplies  outside  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions. 

[(b)  In  carrying  out  this  joint  resolution,  funds  authorized  herein  may  be  used 
to  pay  necessary  expenses  related  to  the  providing  cf  such  relief  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  expenses  of  or  incident  to  the  procurement,  storage,  transportation,  and 
shipment  of  supplies  transferred  under  subsection  (a)  or  of  supplies  purchased 
from  credits  established  under  subsection  (a). 

[(c)  Funds  authorized  under  this  joint  resolution  may  be  allocated  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution  to  any  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government  and  such  sums  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  obligations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment,  or  organizational 
unit  thereof  concerned,  and  without  regard  to  sections  3709  and  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  41,  sec.  5,  and  title  31,  sec.  529). 

[(d)  Such  additional  civilian  employees  as  may  be  required  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  procurement,  storage,  transportation, 
and  shipment  services  under  this  joint  resolution  and  which  services  are  paid  for 
from  funds  herein  authorized,  shall  not  bo  counted  as  civilian  employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  607  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
by  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946. 
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[(e)  When  any  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government  receives  request  from  the  government  of  any  country  for  which 
credits  have  been  established  under  subsection  (a)  and  receives,  from  credits  so 
established,  advancements  or  reimbursements  for  the  cost  of  necessary  expenses, 
it  may  furnish,  or  procure  and  furnish  (if  advancements  are  made),  supplies 
within  the  category  of  relief  assistance  as  defined  in  section  1  and  may  use  sums 
so  received  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  When 
any  such  reimbursement  is  made  it  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  concerned,  either  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropriate  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  which  is  current  at  the  time  of  such  reimbursement. 

[(f)  In  order  to  supplement  the  general  relief  assistance  made  available  under 
the  terms  of  section  1  and  to  effect  the  economical  and  expanded  use  of  American 
voluntary  relief  contributions,  funds  authorized  under  this  joint  resolution,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000,  may  be  used  to  pay  necessary  expenses  related  to  the  ocean 
transportation  of  supplies  donated  to  or  purchased  by  American  voluntary  and 
nonprofit  relief  agencies,  and  in  such  quantities  and  kinds  and  for  such  purposes 
as  the  President  may  determine  to  be  essential  supplements  to  the  supplies 
provided  for  such  general  relief  assistance. 

[(g)  The  relief  supplies  provided  under  the  terms  of  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  procured  and  furnished  by  the  appropriate  United  States  procurement  agencies 
unless  the  President  shall  determine  otherwise. 

[Sec.  3.  No  relief  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  the  authority  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  the  people  of  any  country  unless  the  government  of  such  country 
has  given  assurance  satisfactory  to  the  President  that  (a)  the  supplies  transferred 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution,  as  well  as  similar 
supplies  produced  locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources,  will  be  distributed 
among  the  people  of  such  country  without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  or 
political  belief;  (b)  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  press  and  radio  of  the  United  States  will  be  permitted  to  observe  freely  and 
to  report  fully  regarding  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  such  supplies;  (c)  full 
and  continuous  publicity  will  be  given  within  such  country  as  to  the  purpose, 
source,  character,  scope,  amounts  and  progress  of  the  United  States  relief  program 
carried  on  therein  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution;  (d)  if  food,  medical  supplies, 
fertilizer,  or  seed  is  transferred  or  otherwise  made  available  to  such  country  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  joint  resolution,  no  articles  of  the  same  character  will  be  exported 
or  removed  from  such  country  while  need  therefor  for  relief  purposes  continues; 

(e)  such  country  has  taken  or  is  taking,  insofar  as  possible,  the  economic  measures 
necessary  to  reduce  its  relief  needs  and  to  provide  for  its  own  future  reconstruction; 

(f)  upon  request  of  the  President,  it  will  furnish  promptly  information  concerning 
the  production,  use,  distribution,  importation,  and  exportation  of  any  supplies 
which  affect  the  relief  needs  of  the  people  of  such  country;  (g)  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  permitted  to  supervise  the  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  people  of  such  country  of  the  supplies  transferred  or  otherwise 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution;  (h)  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
control  system  so  that  all  classes  of  people  within  such  country  will  receive  their 
fair  share  of  essential  supplies;  and  (i)  all  supplies  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
joint  resolution  or  acquired  through  the  use  of  credits  established  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  and  any  articles  processed  from  such  supplies,  or  the  containers 
of  such  supplies  or  articles,  will,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labeled  in  a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  indelibly,  and  permanently 
as  the  nature  of  such  supplies,  articles,  or  containers  will  permit  in  such  manner 
as  to  indicate  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  such  country  that  such  supplies  or 
articles  have  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  of  America  for  relief  assistance; 
or  if  such  supplies,  articles,  or  containers  are  incapable  of  being  so  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  that  all  practicable  steps  will  be  taken  to  inform 
the  ultimate  consumers  thereof  that  such  supplies  or  articles  have  been  furnished 
bv  the  United  States  of  America  for  relief  assistance. 

'  [Sec.  4.  When  supplies  are  transferred  or  otherwise  made  available  to  any 
country  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution,  the  President  shall  cause  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (1)  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  such 
supplies  among  the  people  of  such  country,  (2)  to  observe  and  report  with  respect 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  assurances  given  to  the  President  pursuant  to  section  3, 
and  (3)  to  seek  arrangements  that  reparations  payable  from  current  production 
by  any  such  country  to  any  other  country  by  treaty  be  postponed  during  the 
period  of  such  relief. 

[With  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  relief  assistance  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate,  a  field  administrator  who  shall  direct  the  supervision  of  such  relief  assist¬ 
ance.  Such  administrator  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$12,000  per  annum,  and  any  necessary  expenses,  as  the  President  shall  determine. 
He  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  President. 

[The  authority  of  the  President  under  sections  2  and  3  and  under  this  section 
may,  to  the  extent  the  President  directs,  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  shall  promptly  terminate  the  provision  of  relief 
assistance  to  the  people  of  any  country  whenever  he  determines  (1)  that,  by 
reason  of  changed  conditions,  the  provision  of  relief  assistance  of  the  character 
authorized  by  this  joint  resolution  is  no  longer  necessary,  (2)  that  any  of  the 
assurances  given  pursuant  to  section  3  are  not  being  carried  out,  (3)  that  an 
excessive  amount  of  any  supplies  transferred  or  otherwise  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  joint  resolution,  or  of  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  outside  sources,  is  being  used  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces 
in  such  country,  or  (4)  that  supplies  transferred  or  otherwise  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution,  or  similar  supplies  produced  locally  or  imported 
from  outside  sources,  are  being  exported  or  removed  from  such  country. 

[(b)  Relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  any  country,  under  this  joint  resolution, 
shall,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  whenever  such 
termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

[Sec.  6.  To  the  extent  that  relief  supplies  procured  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  joint  resolution  are  not  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  dollars, 
they  shall  be  furnished  only  upon  condition  that  the  government  of  the  receiving 
country  agree  that  when  it  sells  such  relief  supplies  for  local  currency  (at  the 
amounts  of  such  local  currency  will  be  deposited  by  it  in  a  special  account;  (b) 
such  account  will  be  used  within  such  country,  as  a  revolving  fund,  until  June  30, 
1948,  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  United 
States,  for  relief  and  work  relief  purposes,  including  local  currency  expenses  of 
the  United  States  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  relief;  and  (c)  any  unencumbered 
balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1948,  will  be  disposed  of  within 
such  country  for  such  purposes  as  the  United  States  Government,  pursuant  to 
Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  may  determine. 

[Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  quarterly  reports  of 
expenditures  and  activities  under  authority  of  this  joint  resolution.] 

FOREIGN  AID  ACT  OF  1947 

[AN  ACT  To  promote  world  peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  aid  to  certain  foreign  countries. 

[Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Aid 
Act  of  1947”. 

[Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  immediate  aid  urgently  needed 
by  the  peoples  of  Austria,  China,  France,  and  Italy,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
recipient  countries,  to  alleviate  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold  and  prevent  serious 
economic  retrogression. 

[Sec.  3.  The  President,  acting  through  such  existing  departments,  agencies,  or 
independent  establishments  of  the  Government  as  he  shall  direct,  may,  by  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  herein  authorized  to  any  such  existing  departments,  agencies,  or 
independent  establishments,  or  by  establishing  in  this  country  credits  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  President,  whenever  he  finds  it  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Act — - 

[(a)  procure,  or  provide  for  the  procurement  of,  from  any  source — - 

[(1)  food,  medical  supplies,  fibers,  fuel,  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seed,  delivered  in  a  recipient  country 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

[(2)  incentive  goods,  consisting  of  commodities  not  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States,  including  Government-owned  stocks,  to  be  used,  dis¬ 
tributed,  or  sold  in  a  recipient  country,  under  a  specific  agreement 
previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  5  (g)  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  or  distribution  of  locally  produced  commodities  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (a)  :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  procure  such  incentive  goods; 

[(b)  transport  and  store,  or  provide  for  transportation  and  storage  of, 
such  commodities; 
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[(c)  transfer  such  commodities  to  any  recipient  country; 

[(d)  incur  and  defray  expenses,  including  administrative  expenses  and 
expenses  for  compensation  and  travel  of  personnel,  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  promulgate  regulations  controlling  the  purchase 
or  procurement  of  commodities  under  this  Act  designed  to  minimize  (a)  the  drain 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and  (b)  the  impact  of  such  purchase 
or  procurement  upon  the  domestic  price  level:  Provided — 

[(1)  That  procurement  may  be  from  foreign  sources  whenever  the  cost 
delivered  to  the  recipient  country  will  be  less  than  the  cost  delivered  from  the 
United  States; 

[(2)  That,  except  in  the  case  of  commodities  not  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  in  the  United  States,  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  procure  com¬ 
modities  abroad  at  delivered  cost  higher  than  from  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall  find  that  such 
commodities  are  in  short  supply  or  not  readily  available  in  the  United  States: 
Provided  further,  That  no  funds  made  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  any  procurement  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purchase,  within  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions,  of  any  commodities  (other  than  commodities  procured  by  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  Act  of 
July  1,  1941,  55  Stat.  498,  as  amended)  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  area  wherein  the  purchase  is 
made; 

[(3)  That  the  President  shall,  in  making  a  finding  of  short  supply  in  the 
United  States,  consider  (a)  the  drain  upon  natural  resources,  and  (b)  the 
effect  of  the  necessary  procurement  upon  domestic  prices; 

[(4)  That  the  procurement  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made  from  petroleum  sources  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions;  and  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable  such  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
recipient  country  by  the  most  economical  route  from  the  source  of  supply. 

[Sec.  5.  Before  any  commodities  are  made  available  to  any  recipient  country 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  an  agreement  shall  be  entered  into,  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  between  such  country  and  the  United 
States  containing  an  undertaking  by  such  country— 

[(a)  to  make  efficient  use  of  any  commodities  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  and  to  take  insofar  as  possible  the  economic  measures 
necessary  to  increase  its  ability  to  achieve  a  self-sustaining  economy; 

[(b)  to  make,  when  any  commodity  which  is  not  furnished  on  terms  of 
repayment  in  dollars  is  made  available  under  this  Act,  a  commensurate 
deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country  in  a  special  account  under  such 
general  terms  and  conditions  as  may,  in  said  agreement,  be  agreed  to  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  hold  or  use 
such  special  account  for,  and  only  for,  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to 
between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
agreement  by  the  government  of  the  receiving  country  that  any  unencum¬ 
bered  balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1948,  will  be  disposed 
of  within  such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act 
or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  between  such  country  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States; 

[(c)  to  give  full  and  continuous  publicity  by  all  available  media  (including 
government  press  and  radio)  within  such  country,  so  as  to  inform  the  ultimate 
consumers,  as  to  the  purpose,  source,  character,  and  amounts  of  commodities 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act; 

[(d)  to  furnish  promptly  upon  request  of  the  President  information 
concerning  the  method  of  distribution  and  use  of  commodities  made  available 
under  this  Act,  and  to  furnish  on  March  31,  1948,  or  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  information  showing — 

[(1)  an  itemized  list  of  commodities  made  available  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act; 

[(2)  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by  such  country  from  the 
sale  of  commodities  made  available  under  this  Act  and  the  average  price 
charged  per  unit  for  each  commodity; 

[(3)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposition  of  all  money  and  other 
things  of  value  received  from  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  commodities 
made  available  under  this  Act;  and 
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[(4)  such  other  information  concerning  the  distribution  and  use  of 
commodities  made  available  under  this  Act  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
President  ; 

[(e)  to  make  available  to  its  people  at  reasonable  prices,  consistent  with 
economic  conditions  in  the  recipient  country,  such  commodities  as  it  may  sell 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act;  and,  where  necessary,  to  distribute  to  indigent 
and  needy  persons  their  fair  share  of  all  available  food  supplies; 

[(f)  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  the  maximum  production  and 
distribution  of  locally  produced  commodities,  and  not  to  permit  any  measures 
to  be  taken  involving  sale,  distribution,  or  use  of  any  commodities  of  the 
character  covered  in  this  Act  which  would  reduce  the  locally  produced  supply 
of  such  commodities  or  the  utilization  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  other  than 
the  United  States; 

[(g)  to  enter  into  specific  agreements  providing  for  such  use,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  each  classification  of  incentive  goods,  made  available  to  it  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  as  will  increase  the  production  or  distribution  of 
locally  produced  commodities  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  (a); 

[(h)  not  to  export  or  permit  removal  from  such  country,  while  need  there¬ 
for  continues,  of  commodities  made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
or  commodities  of  the  same  character  produced  locally  or  imported  from  out¬ 
side  sources,  except  to  the  extent  agreed  upon  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

[(i)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  such  committees  of  the  Congress  as  may  be  authorized  by  their 
respective  Houses,  to  observe,  advise,  and  report  on  the  distribution  among 
the  people  of  such  country  of  commodities  made  available  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  this  Act; 

[(j)  to  permit  representatives  of  the  press  and  radio  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  and  report  on  the  distribution  and  utilization  of  the  commodities 
made  available  under  this  Act  and  the  special  account  provided  for  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  promptly  terminate  the  provision  of  aid  under 
this  Act  for  any  country  (a)  whenever  he  determines  that  such  country  is  not 
adhering  to  the  terms  of  its  agreement  entered  into  in  accordance  with  section  5 
of  this  Act;  or  (b)  whenever  he  finds,  by  reason  of  changed  conditions,  that  the 
provision  of  aid  under  this  Act  is  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable;  or  (c)  whenever 
he  finds  that  because  of  changed  conditions  aid  under  this  Act  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  7.  All  commodities  made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or 
the  containers  of  such  commodities  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  in  a  conspicuous  place  as  legibly,  indelibly,  and 
permanently  as  the  nature  of  such  commodities  or  containers  will  permit,  in  such 
manner  as  to  indicate  to  the  people  of  the  country  of  destination  that  such  com¬ 
modities  have  been  furnished  or  made  available  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

[Sec.  8.  Wherever  reference  is  made,  in  this  Act,  to  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
commodities  procured  with  credits  made  available  to  a  recipient  country  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  9.  The  President  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  encourage  other  countries 
to  make  available  to  recipient  countries  such  aid  as  they  mav  be  able  to  furnish. 

[Sec.  10.  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  find  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  any  proclamations,  orders,  rules,  or  regulations  in  any  way  controlling 
production  or  prices  or  allocating  deliveries  of  any  commodity  within  the  United 
States.  He  may  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  any  of  the  powers  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  under  this  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  responsibility  for  administering  in  the  recipient  countries  the  program  of 
assistance  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  field  administrator  of  the 
United  States  foreign  relief  program  appointed  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  May  31,  1947  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress).  The  provisions 
of  subsections  (i)  and  (j)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  distribution  of 
commodities  in  Austria:  Provided,  That  the  President  shall  have  determined,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Austria,  that  com¬ 
modities  furnished  to  Austria  hereunder  will  be  distributed  under  control  systems 
embodied  in  agreements  between  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  other  occupying 
authorities  or  the  Austrian  Government  which  assure  compliance  with  the  ob- 
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jectives  of  the  occupation  and  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  No  citizen  or  resident 
of  the  United  States  shall  serve  under  this  Act  as  a  United  States  representative, 
observer,  or  adviser  until  such  person  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and 
security  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  field  administrator  may, 
when  he  finds  it  essential  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  utilize  for  observation  the 
services  of  a  limited  number  of  other  persons,  who  shall  be  investigated  and 
approved  by  the  field  administrator. 

[Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$597,000,000,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  This  Act, 
however,  shall  not  imply  any  present  or  future  obligation  to  give  aid  to  any  foreign 
country,  nor  shall  it  imply  or  guarantee  the  availability  of  any  specific  com¬ 
modities. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  or  made  available  for 
use  for  the  acquisition  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  cereal  grain  in  the  United  States  or 
the  shipment  thereof  from  the  United  States  unless  the  President  shall  first — 

[(1)  survey  the  requirements  of  other  countries  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  a  portion  of  their  supplies  of  such  commodities; 

[(2)  estimate  the  quantities  of  such  commodities  which  will  probably  be 
made  available  to  such  countries  from  the  United  States;  and 

[(3)  estimate  the  total  amount  of  such  commodities  available  for  export 
from  the  United  States  to  the  recipient  countries,  after  giving  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  thereof  required  in  this  country  for  food,  feed,  seed,  and 
industrial  uses,  and  for  the  needs  of  other  countries  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  supplies  of  such  commodities.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  such  commodities  available  for  export  from  the  United  States  the  President 
shall  allow  for  a  carry-over  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  as  of  July  1,  1948, 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  to  protect  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  from  inflationary  prices  and  to  insure  against  a  scarcity 
of  bread  for  domestic  consumption  during  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
July  1,  1948. 

[The  funds  authorized  herein  shall  not  be  made  available  or  used  to  acquire  a 
quantity  of  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  cereal  grain  in  the  United  States  which,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount  estimated  for  export  to  other  countries, 
and  the  amount  needed  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States,  will  leave 
a  carry-over  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  July  1, 
1948,  unless  the  estimates  of  the  President  after  March  1,  1948,  justify  an  increase 
in  the  amount  available  for  export  to  recipient  countries  with  full  protection  for 
domestic  needs. 

[(c)  Funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  when  allocated  to  any  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government,  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  obligations  and 
expenditures  of  such  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishment  or 
organizational  unit  thereof  concerned,  and  without  regard  to  sections  3709  and 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.  S.  C.  5;  31  U.  S.  C.  529). 

[(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $150,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine.  From  appropriations 
authorized  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  the  authority 
contained  herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  subsection. 

[(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  commodity  heretofore  or 
hereafter  acquired  by  any  agency  of  the  Government  under  any  price-support 
program  shall,  to  the  extent  that  such  commodity  is  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  appropriate  for  such  purpose  and  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  be 
utilized  in  providing  aid  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance 
and  relief  to  foreign  countries,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  such  agency  for  such 
purpose  at  such  price  as  majr  be  determined  by  such  agency,  wrhich  price  may  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  domestic  market  price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  having  a 
caloric  value  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  so  disposed  of.  Any 
such  agency  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  March  31,  1948,  or  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  thereafter,  the  amount  of  losses  incurred  by  it  as  the  result  of  the  disposition 
of  commodities  hereunder  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
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directed  to  cancel  notes  of  such  agency  held  by  him  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  losses. 

[Sec.  12.  Personnel  employed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  included  in  computing  limitations  on  personnel  established  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  298),  as  amended  by  section  14  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219). 

[Sec.  13.  The  President,  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  calendar  quarter,  and  until  the  end  of  the  quarterly  period  after  all  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  have  been  completed,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  All  information  received  pur¬ 
suant  to  undertakings  provided  for  by  section  5  (d)  of  this  Act  shall,  as  soon  as  may 
be  practicable  after  the  receipt  thereof,  be  reported  to  the  Congress.  Reports 
provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 

[Sec.  14.  The  functions,  applicable  records,  and  funds  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  administration  of  any 
organization  for  general  foreign  aid  which  Congress  may  provide.  To  the  extent 
that  any  funds  may  be  made  available  under  provisions  of  any  other  Act  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  passed  relating  to  China,  any  funds  reserved  under  this  Act  for 
China  may  be  used  for  aid  to  the  other  countries  named  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  15.  After  March  31,  1948,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities  provided  for  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  16.  (a)  Clause  (1)  in  the  proviso  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(1)  to  constitute  more  than  57  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  contributed  to  said  fund  by  all  governments,  including  the 
United  States;”. 

[(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
as  of  May  31,  1947. 

[Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
any  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

[Sec.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  make  inapplicable,  in  the 
case  of  commodities  procured  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  authority  to 
prohibit  or  curtail  exports  granted  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (Public 
Law  703,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  as  now  in  force  or  as  hereafter  amended.] 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

[AN  ACT  To  promote  world  peace  and  the  general  welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  through  economic,  financial,  and  other  measures  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  conditions 
abroad  in  which  free  institutions  may  survive  and  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  United  States 

IBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1948”. 

[TITLE  I 

*  *  %  2fc  Hi  *  % 

[Sec.  104.  (e)  Any  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government 
(including,  whenever  used  in  this  title,  any  corporation  which  is  an  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States)  performing  functions  under  this  title  is  authorized  to  em¬ 
ploy,  for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  such  personnel 
asfmay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
funds  available  pursuant  to  section  114  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  without  regard  to  section  14  (a) 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219).  Of  such  personnel 
employed  by  the  Administration,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
of  whom  not  more  than  twenty-five  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act,  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (U.  S.  C.,  title  5,  sec.  55a),  may  be  employed  by  the 
Administration,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  $50  per  diem  and  while  awav  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
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business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  while  so  employed. 

[(f)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  and  he  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  acting  under  his  direction  and  under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  him. 

*  *  *  *  %  *  * 

[Sec.  105.  (c)  The  Administrator  and  the  department,  agency,  or  officer  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  exercising  the  authority  granted  to  the 
President  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  shall  keep  each  other  fully  and 
currently  informed  on  matters,  including  prospective  action,  arising  within  the 
scope  of  their  respective  duties  which  are  pertinent  to  the  duties  of  the  other. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  believes  that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure 
to  act  on  the  part  of  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  in  performing  functions 
under  this  title  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title,  he 
shall  consult  with  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  and,  if  differences  of  view 
are  not  adjusted  by  consultation,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  President 
for  final  decision. 

******* 

[public  advisory  board 

Cs  ec.  107.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Public  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Board”),  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the 
Administrator’s  discharge  of  his  responsibilities.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  additional 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  broad  and  varied  experience  in  matters  affecting  the  public  interest,  other  than 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  (including  any  agency  or  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States)  who,  as  such,  regularly  receive  compensation  for  current 
services.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  at  other  times  upon 
the  call  of  the  Administrator  or  when  three  or  more  members  of  the  Board  request 
the  Administrator  to  call  a  meeting.  Not  more  than  a  majority  of  two  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Board  from  the  same  political  party.  Members 
of  the  Board,  other  than  the  Administrator,  shall  receive,  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the 
Administrator,  and  in  necessary  travel  and  while  so  engaged,  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and 
other  expenses. 

[(b)  The  Administrator  may  appoint  such  other  advisory  committees  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
******* 

[special  eca  missions  abroad 

[Sec.  109.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  for  each  participating  country, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  a  special  mission  for  economic 
cooperation  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  who  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  the 
performance  within  such  country  of  operations  under  this  title.  The  chief  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  shall  receive  his  instructions  from  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  shall  report  to  the  Administrator  on  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him.  The  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  take  rank  immediately 
after  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  in  such  country;  and  the 
chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

******* 

[(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  such  office  space,  facilities,  and  other 
administrative  services  for  the  United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
and  his  staff,  and  for  the  special  mission  in  each  participating  country,  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator. 
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[(d)  With  respect  to  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany  and  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  during  the  period  of  occupation,  the  President  shall 
make  appropriate  administrative  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  operations  under 
this  title,  in  order  to  enable  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  his  responsibility  to 
assure  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[personnel  outside  united  states 

[Sec.  110.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  the  Administrator  may — 

[(1)  employ  persons  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  established 
thereunder;  and 

[(2)  recommend  the  appointment  or  assignment  of  persons,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  may  appoint  or  assign  such  persons,  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  Staff  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  title,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  assign,  transfer,  or  promote  such  persons  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator.  Persons  so  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Staff  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  528  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 

[(b)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  appoint,  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  title, 
alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999). 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
[nature  and  method  of  assistance 

[Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  assistance 
to  any  participating  country  by  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
functions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection  when  he  deems 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  this  title  and  such  additional  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  and  proper 

[(1)  Procurement  from  any  source,  including  Government  stocks  on  the  same 
basis  as  procurement  by  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  375  (Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  for  their  own  use,  of  any  commodity  which  he  determines  to  be 
required  for  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  As  used  in  this  title, 
the  term  “commodity”  means  any  commodity,  material,  article,  supply,  or  goods 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[(2)  Processing,  storing,  transporting,  and  repairing  any  commodities,  or  per¬ 
forming  any  other  services  with  respect  to  a  participating  country  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  required  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  under  authority 
of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities  procured  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  and  transported  to  or  from  the  United 
States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner 
and  tanker  services,  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent 
such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels;  and,  in 
the  administration  of  this  provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  participation  by  United  States  flag  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic 
area. 

[(3)  Procurement  of  and  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance. 

[(4)  Transfer  of  any  commodity  or  service,  which  transfer  shall  be  signified 
by  delivery  of  the  custody  and  right  of  possession  and  use  of  such  commodity,  or 
otherwise  making  available  any  such  commodity,  or  by  rendering  a  service  to  a 
participating  country  or  to  any  agency  or  organization  representing  a  participating 
country. 

[(5)  The  allocation  of  commodities  or  services  to  specific  projects  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  by  participating  countries  and  have  been  approved  by  him. 

[(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade, 
subject  to  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that  all  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  procurement  are  within  approved  programs  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
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conditions  established  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  provide  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 

[(1)  by  establishing  accounts  against  which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator — 

[(i)  letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  in  connection  with  supply 
programs  approved  by  the  Administrator  (and  such  letters  of  commitment, 
when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  monies 
due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  of  1940  and  shall  constitute  obligations  of  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions)  ;  and 

[(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  participating  countries,  or  agencies  or 
organizations  representing  participating  countries  or  by  other  persons  or 
organizations,  upon  presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  documenta¬ 
tion  specified  by  the  Administrator  under  arrangements  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  to  assure  the  use  of  such  withdrawals  for  purposes  approved 
by  the  Administrator. 

Such  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Administration,  or  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  specified  by  the 
Administrator,  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Expenditures  of  funds 
which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  standard  documentation  required  for  expenditures  of  Government 
funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services  procured 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  under  authority  of  this  section 
may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  in  regulations  promulgated  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  assure  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

[(2)  by  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  head  of  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment,  or,  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  discretion,  by  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  or  wdth  other 
international  organizations  or  with  agencies  of  the  participating  countries,  and 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  department,  agency,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Government  shall  be  established  in  separate  appropriation 
accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

[(3)  by  making,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects, 
including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises, 
approved  by  the  Administrator  and  the  participating  country  concerned  as 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title  (including  guaranties  of  investments  in 
enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such 
guaranties  made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000),  which  guaranties 
shall  be  limited  to  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance: 
Provided,  That — - 

E(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  guaranty; 

C(ii)  the  Administrator  shall  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  determined  by 
him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty 
under  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (2)  of  such  subpara¬ 
graph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in 
discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  until 
such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or 
until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph;  and 

[(iii)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  created 
under  the  law'  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  and  sub¬ 
stantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

[(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “investment”  includes  (A)  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents,  proc¬ 
esses,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any 
enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating  country,  (B)  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  enterprise,  (C)  participation  in  royalties, 
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earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
goods  items  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty 
of  such  investment  is  made;  and 

[(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  one  or  both 
of  the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  curren¬ 
cies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or 
profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
all  or  any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for 
loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall 
be  found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason 
of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  participating 
country.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty 
as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits,  asset,  or  investment  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith. 

It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty  herein  authorized  should 
be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so  administered  as  to  increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000: 
Provided ,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability 
of  the  United  States  assumed  in  connnection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  other  guaran¬ 
ties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  shall  be  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
any  such  guaranty. 

[(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  provide  assistance  for  any  participating 
country,  in  the  form  and  under  the  procedures  authorized  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively,  of  this  section,  through  grants  or  upon  payment  in  cash,  or  on 
credit  terms,  or  on  such  other  terms  of  payment  as  he  may  find  appropriate,  in¬ 
cluding  payment  by  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  (under  such  terms  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Administrator  and  the  participat¬ 
ing  country)  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources.  In  determining  whether 
such  assistance  shall  be  through  grants  or  upon  terms  of  payment,  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  payment,  he  shall  act  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  a  participating  country  should  be  required  to  make  payment 
for  any  assistance  furnished  to  such  country  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  the  terms  of  such  payment,  if  required,  shall  depend  upon  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  assistance  and  upon  whether  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment  considering  the  capacity  of  such  country  to  make  such  payments 
without  jeopardizing  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

[(2)  When  it  is  determined  that  assistance  should  be  extended  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  on  credit  terms,  the  Administrator  shall  allocate  funds 
for  the  purpose  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526), 
as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit  on  terms  specified  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue 
notes  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  (i)  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  this  paragraph 
during  the  period  of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
(ii;  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3;  of  subsection 
(bj  of  this  section  until  all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph  (3)  have  expired  or  have  been  discharged.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  ar  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $200,000,000  less  any 
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amount  alloci  ted  prior  to  April  3,  1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities 
arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this  authorization  have  expired  or 
been  discharged.  The  notes  hereinabove  authorized  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Administrator  before  maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated 
in  such  notes  and  shall  have  such  maturity  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Each  such  note  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  note.  Payment  under  this  paragraph  of  the  purchase  price  of  such  notes 
and  repayments  thereof  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  In  allocating  funds  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  for  assistance  on  credit  terms  undei  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  first  utilize  such  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  authorized 
by  this  paragraph  as  he  determines  to  be  available  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
such  funds  are  exhausted,  or  after  the  end  of  ore  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier  he  shall  utilize  any  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  make  advances  to,  or  reimburse,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  credits.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  by  the  Administrator  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and  guar¬ 
anties  to  the  extent  of  the  limits  tion  imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That,  to  the 
extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  lealized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
authorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

******* 

[(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by 
two  or  more  participating  countries,  or  to-  any  participating  country  or  countries 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used 
on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  transferability  of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberal¬ 
ization  of  trade  by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other 
countries. 

[protection  of  domestic  economy 

[Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the  procurement  in  the 
United  States  of  commodities  under  this  title  in  such  a  way  as  to  (1)  minimize 
the  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  impact  of  such  procure¬ 
ment  upon  the  domestic  economy,  and  (2)  avoid  impairing  the  fulfillment  of  vital 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  (3)  minimize  the  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar  purchases  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  functioning  of  their  economies  and  for 
their  continued  recovery. 

******* 

[(d)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  as  used  in  this  section  is 
defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof,  or  class,  type,  or 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  In  providing 
for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by 
grant  to  any  participating  country  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such 
country,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  where  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  give  effect  to  the  following: 

[(1)  The  Administrator  shall  authorize  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  only  within  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  restric¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  applicable  (i)  to  any  agficultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof, 
located  in  one  participating  country,  and  intended  for  transfer  to  another  partici¬ 
pating  country,  if  the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  determines  that  such  procurement  and  transfer  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  would  not  create  a  burdensome  surplus  in  the  United 
States  or  seriously  prejudice  the  position  of  domestic  producers  of  such  surplus 
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agricultural  commodities,  or  (ii)  if,  and  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  participating  countries  under  this  title. 

[(2)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  applicable,  and  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  excess  of  any  such  commodity  over  domestic 
requirements,  and  to  the  historic  reliance  of  United  States  producers  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  upon  markets  in  the  participating  countries, 
provide  for  the  procurement  of  each  class  or  type  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  in  the  approximate  proportion  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  such  classes  or  types  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  excess  of  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  over  domestic  requirements. 

[(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  any  quantity  of 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price-support  programs,  is 
available  for  use  in  furnishing  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  he  shall  so  advise 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the  Government  administering 
laws  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  occupied  or  liberated  countries  or  areas  of  such  countries).  Thereafter 
the  department,  agency,  or  establishment  administering  any  such  law  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  such  law,  and  where  for  transfer  by  grant  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  foreign  country,  procure  or  provide  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  such  quantity  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity.  The  sale  price 
paid  as  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  any  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  determines  will  fully  reimburse  it  for  the  cost  to  it  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  at  the  time  and  place  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  delivered 
by  it,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  sales  price  be  higher  than  the  domestic  market 
price  at  such  time  and  place  of  delivery  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pay  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  such  sales  price  as  authorized  by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

[if)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  order  to  encourage  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign 
countries,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  clause  (1), 
section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  may  make 
payments,  including  payments  to  any  government  agency  procuring  or  selling 
such  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  sales  price  (basis  free  along  ship  or  free  on  board  vessel,  United  States  ports), 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  The  rescission  of  the  remainder  of  section  32  funds  by  the  Act  of  July 
30,  1947  (Public  Law  266,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby  canceled  and  such  funds 
are  hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1948. 

£(g)  No  export  shall  be  authorized  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  of  any  commodity  from  the  United  States  to  any 
country  wholly  or  partlv  in  Europe  which  is  not  a  participating  country,  if  the 
department,  agency,  or  officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  exercis¬ 
ing  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  bv  the  Export  Control  A.ct  of  1949 
determines  that  the  supply  of  such  commodity  is  insufficient  (or  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  if  such  export  were  permitted)  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  participating 
countries  under  this  title  as  determined  by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  however, 
That  such  export  may  be  authorized  if  such  department,  agencv,  or  officer  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  export  is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

[(h)  In  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  111,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  utilize  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade. 

******* 

[(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of 
commodities  in  the  United  States,  make  available  United  States  dollars  for  marine 
insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II. 

£(k)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in  the 
United  States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for  advertising  foreign  travel. 
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[(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  anv  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A 
bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection  does  not  include  the  purchase 
of  raw  cotton  in  bales. 

[(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  pricing  provisions  of 
section  112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  A.ct  of  July  16,  1943  (57  Stat.  566) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  procured  under  this 
title  or  any  other  A.ct  providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries, 
supplied  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  International  W  heat  Agreement  of 
1949  and  credited  to  their  guaranteed  purchases  thereunder. 

[(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  shall  maintain 
or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business 
restrictions  which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity, 
which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance-of-payments 
conditions,  or  requirements  of  national  security,  or  are  not  authorized  under 
international  agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties. 
In  any  case  where  the  Department  of  State  determines  that  any  such  discrimina¬ 
tory  restriction  is  maintained  or  imposed  by  a  participating  country  or  by  any 
dependent  area  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such  remedial 
action  as  he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (n) . 

[reimbursement  to  government  agencies 

[Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  make  reimbursement  or  payment,  out 
of  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  any  commodity,  service,  or 
facility  procured  under  section  111  of  this  title  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  of  the  Government.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  owning  or  disposal  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  replacement  cost, 
or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law 
and  agreed  to  between  the  Administrator  and  such  agency.  The  amount  of  any 
reimbursement  or  payment  to  an  owning  agency  for  commodities,  services,  or 
facilities  so  procured  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar 
commodities  or  such  services  or  facilities:  Provided,  That  such  commodities, 
services,  or  facilities  may  be  procured  from  an  owning  agency  only  with  the 
consent  of  such  agency:  And  provided  further,  That  where  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and 
when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  replacement  of  any  commodity  procured 
under  authority  of  this  section  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

[(b)  The  Administrator,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  best  be  served  thereby,  may  dispose  of  any  commodity  procured  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  lieu  of  transferring  such 
commodity  to  a  participating  country7,  (1)  by  transfer  of  such  commodity  upon 
reimbursement,  to  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government 
for  use  or  disposal  by  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment  as  authorized 
by  law,  or  (2)  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of 
such  commodity  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropriations 
out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement  of  such  commodity. 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  114.  (d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  incurring  and  defraying  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for 
compensation,  allowances  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service 
personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any7  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding  and 
for  expenditures  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  (other 
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than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  government  funds,  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  specify  in  the  interest  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

s lc  *****  * 

[(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any  department  or  agency  any 
portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  from  appropriations 
authorized  by  subsection  (c).  This  portion  may  be  used  for  expenses,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  related 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of 
minimum  civilian  supplies  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prejudicial 
to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation.  This  portion  may  be  expended  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions  of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith, 
applicable  to  such  department  or  agency  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 
this  title  as  the  President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

[(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator,  a  part 
of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement 
of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement,  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special  account  under 
the  terms  of  article  V  of  the  said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quantities  and  under 
conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator,  the  currency  so  deposited  shall  be  available  for  meeting  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany. 

[bilateral  and  multilateral  undertakings 

[Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  is  authorized  to  conclude,  with  individual  participating  countries  or  any 
number  of  such  countries  or  with  an  organization  representing  any  such  countries, 
agreements  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
before  an  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken 
office,  is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  temporary  agreements  in 
implementation  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  when  an  Administrator 
or  Deputy  Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  office,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  conclude  the  basic  agreements  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  only  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

[(b)  *  *  *  In  addition  to  continued  mutual  cooperation  of  the  participating 
countries  in  such  a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  in  order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such  country  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall,  where  applicable,  make  appropriate  provision, 
among  others,  for — - 

[(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  production  in  order  to  enable 
the  participating  country  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  outside 
economic  assistance;  and  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
upon  his  request  and  whenever  he  deems  it  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  specific  projects  proposed  by  such  country  to  be  undertaken  in 
substantial  part  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title,  which  projects, 
whenever  practicable,  shall  include  projects  for  increased  production  of  coal, 
steel,  transportation  facilities,  and  food; 

[(2)  taking  financial  and  monetary  measures  necessary  to  stabilize  its 
currency,  establish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange,  to  balance  its 
governmental  budget  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  generally  to  restore  or 
maintain  confidence  in  its  monetary  system; 

[(3)  cooperating  with  other  participating  countries  in  facilitating  and 
stimulating  an  increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  and  with  other  countries  and  cooperating  to  reduce 
barriers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  with  other  countries; 

[(4)  making  efficient  and  practical  use,  within  the  framework  of  a  joint 
program  for  European  recovery,  of  the  resources  of  such  participating  country, 
including  any  commodities,  facilities,  or  services  furnished  under  this  title, 
which  use  shall  include,  to  the  extent  practicable,  taking  measures  to  locate 
and  identify  and  put  into  appropriate  use,  in  furtherance  of  such  program, 
assets,  and  earnings  therefrom,  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  such  country 
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and  which  are  situated  within  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions; 

[(5)  facilitating  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  by  sale,  exchange, 
barter,  or  otherwise  for  stock-piling  or  other  purposes,  for  such  period  of  time 
as  may  be  agreed  to  and  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  reasonable  quantities 
of  materials,  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available  in 
such  participating  country  after  due  regard  for  reasonable  requirements  for 
domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  such  country; 

[(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country, 
in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a  grant 
basis:  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information 
or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect 
to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section 
111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market  rates:  Provided  further,  That  such 
special  account,  together  with  the  unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits 
which  may  have  been  made  by  such  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated 
by  war  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress)  shall  be  used  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  by  two  or 
more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1 1 1  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  for  purposes  of  internal  mone¬ 
tary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity  and 
the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  emigration  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  or  for 
such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy 
contained  in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  local  currency 
administrative  and  operating  expenditures  of  the  United  States  incident  to  op¬ 
erations,  under  this  title:  Provided  further,  That  the  use  of  such  special  account 
shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  act  in  this  connection  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public 
Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a):  And  provided  further,  That  any 
unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  such  account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  country  under  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such  country 
for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  by 
the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  the  Administrator  shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by 
this  paragraph  to  make  agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  funds  de¬ 
posited  in  the  special  accounts  of  “participating  countries”  (as  defined  in 
section  103  (a)  hereof)  and  any  other  countries  receiving  assistance  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  $500,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  military  production,  construction,  equipment,  and  materiel  in 
such  countries.  The  amount  to  be  devoted  from  each  such  special  account 
for  such  use  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or 
countries  concerned:  And  provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  re¬ 
payment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to  such  country  shall 
be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

[(7)  publishing  in  such  country  and  transmitting  to  the  United  States, 
not  less  frequently  than  every  calendar  quarter  after  the  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  full  statements  of  operations  under  the  agreement,  including  a  report 
of  the  use  of  funds,  commodities,  and  services  received  under  this  title; 

[(8)  furnishing  promptly,  upon  request  of  the  United  States,  any  relevant 
information  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  United  States  in  determining 
the  nature  and  scope  of  operations  and  the  use  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  title; 
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[(9)  recognizing  the  principle  of  equity  in  respect  to  the  drain  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  recipient  countries,  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  negotiate  (a)  a  future  schedule  of  minimum  availabilities  to  the  United 
States  for  future  purchase  and  delivery  of  a  fair  share  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  its  own  resources  at  world  market  prices  so  as  to  protect  the  access 
of  United  States  industry  to  an  equitable  share  of  such  materials  either  in 
percentages  of  production  or  in  absolute  quantities  from  the  participating 
countries,  and  (b)  suitable  protection  for  the  right  of  access  for  any  person 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  in  the 
development  of  such  materials  on  terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those 
afforded  to  the  nationals  of  the  country  concerned,  and  (c)  an  agreed  schedule 
of  increased  production  of  such  materials  where  practicable  in  such  participat¬ 
ing  countries  and  for  delivery  of  an  agreed  percentage  of  such  increased 
production  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  a  long-term  basis  in 
consideration  of  assistance  furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  such  countries 
under  this  title;  and 

[(10)  submitting  for  the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
of  any  arbitral  tribunal  mutually  agreed  upon  any  case  espoused  by  the 
United  States  Government  involving  compensation  of  a  national  of  the  United 
States  for  governmental  measures  affecting  his  property  rights,  including  con¬ 
tracts  with  or  concessions  from  such  country. 
******* 

T  [(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  each  participating  country  to  insure, 
by  an  effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use  is  made  of  the  commodities, 
facilities,  and  services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order  further  to  insure  that 
each  participating  country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  commodities,  facilities  and 
services,  and  of  its  own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  encourage  the  joint 
organization  of  the  participating  countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  to  observe  and  review  the  operation  of  such  follow-up  systems. 

******* 

[(h)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency  account  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials 
which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or  for  other  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  and,  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  for  local  currency  requirements  of  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 

[(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local  currency  allo¬ 
cated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so  as  to  inform 
the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  including  its 
purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

[S  ec.  117.  (c)  In  order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary 

contributions  for  relief  in  participating  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title  in  the  form  of  grants  or  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany  for  which 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  title  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or  either 
of  its  zones,  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  insofar 
as  practicable  by  the  Administrator,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  a  United  States  port  to  a  designated  foreign 
port  of  entry  (1)  of  supplies  donated  to,  or  purchased  by,  United  States  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  for  operations  in  Europe,  or  (2)  of  relief 
packages  conforming  to  such  specified  size,  weight,  and  contents,  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  prescribe  originating  in  the  United  States  and  consigned  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  residing  in  a  participating  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  title  in 
the  form  of  grants  or  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  provided  under  this  title  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its 
zones:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per 
pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  all  relief  packages  of  food  or  other  general 
classification  of  commodities  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country,  regard¬ 
less  of  methods  of  shipment  and  higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agencies  of 
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transportation,  but  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals 
to  individuals  through  the  mails.  Where  practicable  the  Administrator  is  directed 
to  make  an  agreement  with  such  country  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  deposit  of 
local  currency  placed  in  a  special  account  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  115  of  this  title,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost 
of  such  supplies  and  relief  packages  from  the  port  of  entry  of  such  country  to  the 
designated  shipping  point  of  consignee.  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Administrator,  shall  make  agreements  where  practicable  with  the 
participating  countries  for  the  free  entry  of  such  supplies  and  relief  packages. 
******* 

[termination  op  assistance 

[Sec.  118.  The  Administrator,  in  determining  the  form  and  measure  of  assist¬ 
ance  provided  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country,  shall  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  such  country  is  complying  with  its  undertakings  embodied  in 
its  pledges  to  other  participating  countries  and  in  its  agreement  concluded  with  the 
United  States  under  section  115.  The  Administrator  shall  terminate  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  assistance  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  (1)  such  country  is  not  adhering  to  its  agreement  concluded  under  sec¬ 
tion  115,  or  is  diverting  from  the  purposes  of  this  title  assistance  provided  here¬ 
under,  and  that  in  the  circumstances  remedial  action  other  than  termination  will 
not  more  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  (2)  because  of  changed 
conditions,  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  or  (3)  the  provision  of  such  assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  State  against  which  the  L'nited  Nations  is  taking 
preventative  or  enforcement  action.  Termination  of  assistance  to  any  country 
under  this  section  shall  include  the  termination  of  deliveries  of  all  supplies  sched¬ 
uled  under  the  aid  program  for  auch  country  and  not  yet  delivered. 

[exemption  from  contract  and  accounting  laws 

[Sec.  119.  When  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law'  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

[exemption  prom  certain  federal  laws  relating  to  employment 

[Sec.  120.  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Advisory  Board 
(other  than  the  Administrator)  created  by  section  107  (a),  as  a  member  of  an 
advisory  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  107  (b),  as  an  expert  or  con¬ 
sultant  under  section  104  (e),  or  as  an  expert,  consultant,  or  technician  under 
section  124  (d),  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  109  or  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (U.  S. 
C.,  title  18,  secs.  198  and  203),  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  5,  sec.  99),  or  of  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944,  or  of 
any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter 
involving  the  United  States. 


[united  nations 

[Sec.  121.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or  the 
use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized 
agencies,  or  other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such 
purposes,  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually  required  for 
such  services  and  facilities.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  delegate  to  or  otherwise  confer  upon  any  international  or 
foreign  organization  or  agency  any  of  his  authority  to  decide  the  methed  of 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  or  the  amount 
thereof. 
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[TITLE  II 

[Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948’’. 

[Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  the  special  care  and 
feeding  of  children  by  authorizing  additional  moneys  for  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund  of  the  United  Nations. 

[Sec.  203.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  any  time  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  before  July  1,  1950,  to  make  contributions 
(a)  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  (b)  from 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  of  the  proviso  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947  (Public  Law 
84,  Eightieth  Congress),  as  amended,  to  the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  special  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

[Sec.  204.  No  contribution  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  or  such  joint 
resolution  of  May  31,  1947,  which  would  cause  the  sum  of  (a)  the  aggregate 
amount  contributed  pursuant  to  this  title  and  (b)  the  aggregate  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  such  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947, 
to  exceed  whichever  of  the  following  sums  is  the  lesser: 

[(1)  72  per  centum  of  the  total  resources  contributed  after  May  31,  1947, 
by  all  governments,  including  the  United  States,  for  programs  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  such  Fund:  Provided,  That  in  computing  the  amount 
of  resources  contributed  there  shall  not  be  included  contributions  bv  any 
government  for  the  benefit  of  persons  located  within  the  territory  of  such 
contributing  government  ;  or 
[(2)  $100,000,000. 

[Sec.  205.  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  such  joint  resolution  of 
May  31,  1947,  shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  1950. 

[Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  through  June  30,  1950,  the  sum  of  $60,000,000. 

[TITLE  III 

[Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act 
of  1948”. 

[Sec.  302.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947  (61  Stat.  103),  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $275,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 

[Sec.  303.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  such  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  additional  advances, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $50,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  as  amended,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall 
determine.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.” 

[(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  “repaid”  the  following:  “without  interest”. 

[Sec.  304.  Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  1  of  such  Act  of  May  22,  1947, 
are  hereby  amended  to  permit  detailing  of  persons  referred  to  in  such  subsections 
to  the  United  States  Missions  to  Greece  and  Turkey  as  well  as  to  the  governments 
of  those  countries.  Section  302  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948  (Public  Law 
402,  Eightieth  Congress),  and  section  110  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  (relating  to  investigations  of  personnel  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation)  shall  be  applicable  to  any  person  so  detailed  pursuant  to  such  subsec¬ 
tion  (2)  of  such  Act  of  1947:  Provided,  That  any  military  or  civilian  personnel 
detailed  under  section  1  of  such  Act  of  1947  may  receive  such  station  allowances 
or  additional  allowances  as  the  President  may  prescribe  (and  payments  of  such 
allowances  heretofore  made  are  hereby  validated). 

[TITLE  IV 

[Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Aid  Act  of  1948”. 

[Sec.  402.  Recognizing  the  intimate  economic  and  other  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  and  recognizing  that  disruption  following  in  the 
wake  of  war  is  not  contained  by  national  frontiers,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
existing  situation  in  China  endangers  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace,  the 
general  welfare  and  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  the  attainment  of 
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the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
further  evolution  in  China  of  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and 
genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon  the  continuing  development  of  a  strong 
and  democratic  national  government  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  sound 
economic  conditions  and  for  stable  international  economic  relationships.  Mindful 
of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  existence  of 
a  large  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that  similar 
advantages  can  accrue  to  China,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  the  Republic  of  China  and  its  people  to  exert 
sustained  common  efforts  which  will  speedily  achieve  the  internal  peace  and 
economic  stability  in  China  which  are  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  world.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  Republic  of  China  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  genuine 
independence  and  the  administrative  integrity  of  China,  and  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  free  institutions  in  China  through  a 
program  of  assistance  based  on  self-help  and  cooperation:  Provided ,  That  no 
assistance  to  China  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the  economic 
stability  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  under  this  title  should  at  all 
times  be  dependent  upon  cooperation  by  the  Republic  of  China  and  its  people  in 
furthering  the  program:  Provided  further,  That  assistance  furnished  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  any  responsibility  for  policies,  acts,  or  undertakings  of  the  Republic  of 
China  or  for  conditions  which  may  prevail  in  China  at  any  time. 

[Sec.  403.  Aid  provided  under  this  title  shall  be  provided  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  which  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title  that  China,  in  order 
to  receive  aid  hereunder,  shall  adhere  to  a  joint  program  for  European  recovery. 

[Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  aid  to  China  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $338,000,000  to  remain  available  for  obligation  for  the  period  of  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  There  is  also  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  for  additional  aid  to  China  through  grants,  on  such 
terms  as  the  President  may  determine  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  to  remain  available  for  obligation  for  the  period 
of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  405.  An  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  between  China  and  the  United 
States  containing  those  undertakings  by  China  which  the  Secretary  of  State, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  improve  commercial 
relations  with  China. 

[Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  is  made  pursuant  to  section  404,  to  make  advances,  not  to  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $50,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine.  From  appropriations 
authorized  under  section  404,  there  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  to  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  the  advances  made  by  it  under  the  authority 
contained  herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  is  hereby  authorized  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  China  establishing  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China,  to  be  composed  of  two  citizens  of 
the  United  States  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  three 
citizens  of  China  appointed  by  the  President  of  China.  Such  Commission  shall, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Administrator,  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  program  for  reconstruction  in  rural  areas  of  China,  which  shall  include  such 
research  and  training  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  such 
reconstruction:  Provided,  That  assistance  furnished  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  any 
responsibility  for  making  any  further  contributions  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

[(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  404  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  amount  may  be  in 
United  States  dollars,  proceeds  in  Chinese  currency  from  the  sale  of  commodities 
made  available  to  China  with  funds  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  404, 
or  both.] 
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MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 

[AN  ACT  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  military  assistance  to  foreign  nations 

IBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949”. 

[findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

[The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  interest.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  promote 
peace  and  security  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  require  additional  measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  These  measures  include  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  military  assistance  essential  to  enable  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
in  support  of  those  purposes  and  principles.  In  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces 
as  contemplated  in  the  Charter  and  agreements  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations 
against  violation  and  evasion. 

[The  Congress  hereby  expresses  itself  as  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
countries  and  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being, 
to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

[The  Congress  recognizes  that  economic  recovery  is  essential  to  international 
peace  and  security  and  must  be  given  clear  priority.  The  Congress  also  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  increased  confidence  of  free  peoples  in  their  ability  to  resist  direct 
or  indirect  aggression  and  to  maintain  internal  security  will  advance  such  recovery 
and  support  political  stability. 

[TITLE  I— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  COUNTRIES 

[Sec.  101.  In  view  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  establishment  thereunder  of  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  which 
will  recommend  measures  for  the  common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  task  of  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee 
can  be  facilitated  by  immediate  steps  to  increase  the  integrated  defensive  armed 
strength  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
military  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  to  such  na¬ 
tions  as  are  parties  to  the  treaty  and  request  such  assistance.  Any  such  assistance 
furnished  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  agreements,  further  referred  to  in 
section  402,  designed  to  assure  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  promote  an  inte¬ 
grated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
defense  plans  by  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  under  article  9  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  to  realize  unified  direction  and  effort;  and  after  the 
agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  defense  plans  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee,  military  assistance  hereunder 
shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  therewith. 

[Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  period  through  June  30,  1950,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  shall  be  immediately  available  upon  appropriation,  and  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  shall  become  available  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
approves  recommendations  for  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  to  be  established 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  recommendations  which  the  President 
may  approve  shall  be  limited,  so  far  as  expenditures  by  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  entirely  to  the  amount  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  the 
amount  authorized  hereinafter  as  contract  authority. 
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[(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title,  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

[Sec.  103.  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
section  102,  the  President  shall  have  authority,  within  the  limits  of  specific  con¬ 
tract  authority  which  may  be  hereafter  granted  to  him  in  an  appropriation  Act, 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  title  in  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$500,000,000  during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  there  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  after  June  30,  1950,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  obligations  incurred  under  such  contract  authorization.  No 
contract  auhority  which  may  be  granted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  President  until  such  time  as  he  has  approved  recom¬ 
mendations  for  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Council  and  the  Defense  Committee  to  be  established  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

[Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  shall  be  utilized  (a)  to  con¬ 
struct  or  aid  in  the  construction  of  any  factory  or  other  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  outside  of  the  United  States  or  to  provide  equipment  (other  than  production 
equipment,  including  machine  tools)  for  any  such  factory  or  other  manufacturing 
establishment,  (b)  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  such  factory  or  other 
manufacturing  establishment,  (c)  directly  or  indirectly  to  compensate  any  nation 
or  any  governmental  agency  or  person  therein  for  any  diminution  in  the  export 
trade  of  such  nation  resulting  from  the  carrying  out  of  any  program  of  increased 
military  production  or  to  make  any  payment,  in  the  form  of  a  bonus,  subsidy, 
indemnity,  guaranty,  or  otherwise,  to  an  owner  of  any  such  factory  or  other  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishment  as  an  inducement  to  such  owner  to  undertake  or  increase 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  or  other  military  supplies, 
or  (d)  for  the  compensation  of  any  person  for  personal  services  rendered  in  or  for 
any  such  factory  or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  other  than  personal 
services  of  a  technical  nature  rendered  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  maintaining  production  by  such  factories 
or  other  manufacturing  establishments  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
In  conformity  with  desired  standards  and  specifications. 

[TITLE  II— GREECE,  TURKEY,  AND  IRAN 

■  [Sec.  201.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $211,370,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  for  the  period  through  June  30, 
1950. 

[(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $131,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  military 
assistance  to  Iran  as  provided  in  this  Act,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951. 
Whenever  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  military  assistance  as  provided 
in  this  Act  to  Iran. 


[TITLE  III— OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

[Sec.  301.  The  President,  whenever  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  will 
further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  to  furnish  military 
assistance  as  provided  in  this  Act  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

[Sec.  302.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  tne  period  through  June  30,  1950,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  section  301,  not  to  exceed  $27,640,000. 

[(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1951,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  section 
301,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000. 
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[Sec.  303.  (a)  In  consideration  of  the  concern  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  situation  in  China,  tnere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $75,000,000  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  provided  as  an  emergency  fund 
for  the  President,  which  may  be  expended  to  accomplish  in  that  general  area  the 
policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  Certification  by  the  President  of  the 
amounts  expended  out  of  funds  authorized  hereunder,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  amounts  expended. 

[(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $75,000,000,  to  be  used 
as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  tnis  section,  of  which  not  more  than  $35,000,000 
may  be  accounted  for  as  therein  provided  and  any  amount  accounted  for  in 
such  manner  shall,  with  the  exception  of  $7,500,000,  be  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

[Sec.  401.  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  Act,  without 
payment  to  the  United  States  except  as  provided  in  the  agreements  concluded 
pursuant  to  section  402,  by  the  provision  of  any  service,  or  by  the  procurement 
from  any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  services:  Provided,  That  no  equipment  or  materials  may  be  transferred  out 
of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  tne  na¬ 
tional  security  of  the  United  States,  or  is  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  armed  forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

[Sec.  402.  The  President  shall,  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
eligible  nation,  conclude  agreements  with  such  nation,  or  group  of  such  nations, 
which  agreements,  in  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  shall  make  appropriate  provision  for — 

[(a)  the  use  of  any  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act  in  furtherance 
of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

[(b)  restriction  against  transfer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment 
and  materials,  information  or  services  furnished  under  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  President; 

[(c)  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information  furnished  under 
this  Act; 

[(d)  furnishing  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assistance, 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  United  States  or 
to  and  among  other  eligible  nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

[Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  this  Act,  including  any  advances  to  the  United  States  by  any  nation  for  the 
procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  or  services,  may  be  allocated  by  the 
President  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  any  agency,  and  such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  the  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  agency  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

[(b)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  by  or  to  any  agency  from  funds  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  for  any  equipment  and  materials,  services  or  other 
assistance  furnished  or  authorized  to  be  furnished  under  authority  of  this  Act 
from,  by,  or  through  any  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  include  expenses 
arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  this  Act  and  shall  be  made  by  or  to 
such  agency  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  equipment  and  materials, 
services  (other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  other  assistance  and  such  expenses.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the  author¬ 
ity  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  authorized  to  be  used,  including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general  category  as  those  fur¬ 
nished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and 
incident  to  such  procurement. 
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[(c)  The  term  “value”,  as  used  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  means — 

[(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under 
this  Act,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

[(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  this  Act  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  (other  than 
equipment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the 
actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  pro¬ 
curing  for  the  mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  and  materials  of  the  same 
general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization 
reserve  than  the  equipment  or  materials  furnished: 

[(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  this  Act  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully 
to  replace  such  equipment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  replacement 
cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  specify;  and 

[(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under  this 
Act  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating, 
or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under  this  Act,  all  parts,  accessories, 
or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  such  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification 
shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such 
agency.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or 
materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual  gross  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by 
the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by 
the  furnishing  agency. 

[(d)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000,000  worth  of  excess  equipment  and  materials 
may  be  furnished  under  this  Act  or  may  hereafter  be  furnished  under  the  Act 
of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such  limitation 
shall  be  increased  by  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  additional 
$300,000,000,  and  after  June  30,  1952,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000,  and  after 
June  30,  1953,  by  an  additional  $200,000,000.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  worth  of  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  means  either  the  actual  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  esti¬ 
mated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or 
materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  or  materials 
owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

[(e)  Funds  heretolore  appropriated  and  the  contract  authority  heretofore 
granted  to  the  President  under  the  head  “Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act”  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  until  June  30,  1951. 

[Sec.  404.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct,  except  such  powers  or  authority  conferred  on  him  in  section  405,  in  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  407,  and  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  408. 

[Sec.  405.  The  President  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act  under  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

[(a)  If  requested  by  any  nation  to  which  assistance  is  being  rendered; 

[(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation 
is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security  of  the  United  States 
or  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act;  or 

[(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  provision  of  assistance  would  contravene 
any  decision  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  or  if  the  President 
otherwise  determines  that  provision  of  assistance  to  any  nation  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  nation  against  which  the  United 
Nations  is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action  or  in  respect  of  which  the 
General  Assembly  finds  the  continuance  of  such  assistance  is  undesirable. 

[(d)  If,  in  the  case  of  any  nation,  which  is  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  President  determines  after  consultation  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Coun- 
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cil  that  such  nation  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  through  self-help  and  mutual 
assistance  in  all  practicable  forms  to  the  common  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area;  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  nation,  if  the  President  determines  that  such 
nation  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of 
the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

[(e)  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress:  Provided,  That  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such  termination  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  liquidating  contracts,  obligations,  and  operations  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  agency  may  employ  such  additional  civilian  personnel 
without  regard  to  section  14  (a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  219)  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  1222  (U.  S.  C.,  title 
10,  sec.  576),  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  non- 
combatant  duty,  including  duty  with  any  agency  or  nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[(c)  Technical  experts  and  engineering  consultants,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  persons 
at  any  one  time,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (U.  S.  C., 
title  5,  sec.  55a),  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  may,  if  the  President  deems 
it  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  if  in  his  opinion  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  agency  concerned  are  inadequate,  be  employed  by  any  agency 
performing  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $50  per  diem. 

[(d)  Service  of  any  individual  employed  as  a  technical  expert  or  engineering 
consultant  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sections  281, 
283,  and  284  of  United  States  Code,  title  18,  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  5,  sec.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with 
any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States,  except  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensa¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly 
involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service. 

[(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  may  be 
employed  not  to  exceed  three  persons  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  and  one  person  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  $16,000.  Any 
person  so  employed  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

[Sec.  407.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  755). 

[(b)  The  President  may  perform  any  of  the  functions  authorized  under  section 
401  of  this  Act  without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1262  (a),  and  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e);  and  (2)  such 
provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat. 
4),  as  amended. 

[Sec.  408.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  appropriations 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as 
amended,  to  make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $125,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  in  such 
manner,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  determine,  and 
no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it  hereunder  from  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as 
amended. 

[(bl  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Act 
of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended.  Whenever  possible  the  expenses  of  administration 
of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred,  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 

******* 

[(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  President,  any  currency  of  any  nation  received  by 
the  United  States  for  its  own  use  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
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under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  expenditures  for  essential  administrative  and  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  operation  under  this  Act  and  the 
amount,  if  any  remaining  after  the  payment  of  such  expenses  shall  be  used  only  for 
purposes  specified  by  Act  of  Congress. 

[(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  provide 
procurement  assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to: 
(A)  nations  eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951;  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a 
collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international  military 
organization  or  headquarters  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  such  assistance 
will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join 
a  collective  defense  and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  above, 
but  whose  ability  to  defend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation 
under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall  provide  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  main¬ 
tain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  other  state:  Provided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  any  such 
transfer,  the  President  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

£(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or 
services  are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  there¬ 
after.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the 
various  categories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or 
materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross 
cost  of  such  equipment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value, 
if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or 
rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation,  or  international  military  organiza¬ 
tion  or  headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable 
undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilita¬ 
tion  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract 
or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 
addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from 
the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which 
have  been  paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
$700,000,000. 

[(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  equipment, 
materials,  and  commodities  made  available  under  this  subsection. 

[(f)  Any  equipment  or  materials  procured  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or  transferred  to,  and  for  the  use  of,  such  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu  of 
being  disposed  of  to  a  nation  which  is  a  party  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  such  disposal 
to  a  foreign  nation  will  not  promote  the  self-help,  mutual  aid,  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  contemplated  by  the  treaty  or  whenever  such 
retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

[Sec.  409.  That  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any  equipment, 
materials  or  commodities  made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
transported  on  ocean  vessels  (computed  separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers  and  dry 
cargo  liners)  shall  be  transported  on  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  at 
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market  rates  for  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  in  such  manner  as  will 
insure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  of  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels 
in  cargoes,  by  geographic  areas. 

[Sec.  410.  The  President,  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  six  months,  while  operations  continue  under  this  Act,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  reports  of  expenditures  and  activities  authorized  under  this  Act,  except 
information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  not  in  session. 

[Sec.  411.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

[(a)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material,  article,  raw 
material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply,  or  item  that  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used  or  required  for 
use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required  in  or  for  the  manufacture,  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  storage,  transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any 
equipment  or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

[(b)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency  until  such  time 
as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such  equipment  or  materials  can  be 
procured. 

[(c)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment 
or  materials. 

[(d)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of 
personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  test  and  study  purposes. 

[(e)  The  term  “agency”  shall  mean  any  department,  agency,  establish¬ 
ment,  or  wholly  owned  corporation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

[(f)  The  term  “armed  forces  of  the  United  States”  shall  include  any 
component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  reserve  components  thereof. 

[(g)  The  term  “nation”  shall  mean  a  foreign  government  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  412.  Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone  who  is  now  or  in  the  past  two 
years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  under  this  Act,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to 
accept  any  such  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  or  both. 

[Sec.  413.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to 
any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.] 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950,  AS  AMENDED 

CAN  ACT  To  provide  foreign  economic  assistance. 

[Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Foreign 
Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950”. 
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[TITLE  I 

[Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950”. 
[findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

[Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  thereof  “trade  barriers”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “barriers  to  trade  or  to  the  free  movement  of  persons”;  and  by 
inserting  in  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  the  word  “further”  before  the  word  “uni¬ 
fication”. 

[(b)  Section  102  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
phrase  “increased  productivity,  maximum  employment,  and  freedom  from  restric¬ 
tive  business  practices”  after  the  word  “production”. 

[GUARANTIES  AND  LIBERALIZATION  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

[Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (ii)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
[“(ii)  the  Administrator  shall  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  determined  by 
him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty 
under  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (v),  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (2)  of  such  subparagraph, 
and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge 
of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  until  such  time  as 
all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and”. 

[(b)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (iv)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  ‘investment’  includes  (A)  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment  services,  patents,  proc¬ 
esses,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  a  loan  or  loans  to  any 
enterprise  to  be  conducted  within  a  participating  country,  (B)  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  enterprise,  (C)  participation  in  royalties, 
earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  enterprise,  and  (D)  the  furnishing  of  capital 
goods  items  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment 
in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of 
such  investment  is  made;  and”. 

[(c)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  (v)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  one' or  both 
of  the  following:  (1)  The  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person,  as  earnings  or 
profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
all  or  any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars 
for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall 
be  found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of 
expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  participating 
country.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty 
as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits,  asset,  or  investment  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith.” 

[(d)  Section  111  (b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  between  the  second  and  last  provisos  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  “It  being  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  guaranty  herein 
authorized  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  so  administered 
as  to  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$200,000,000”. 

[(e)  Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$150,000,000” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$200,000,000”. 

[(f)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

[“(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  directly  to  any  central 
institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by 
two  or  more  participating  countries,  or  to  any  participating  country  or  countries 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used 
on  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
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development  of  transferability  of  European  currencies,  or  to  promote  the  liberali¬ 
zation  of  trade  by  participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other 
countries.” 

[protection  of  domestic  economy 

[Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and,  the  following:  ‘‘and  (3) 
minimize  the  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  by  reducing  the  amount  of  dollar 
purchases  by  the  participating  countries  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the  essentials  for  the  functioning 
of  their  economies  and  for  their  continued  recovery.” 

[(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  112  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

[(c)  Section  112  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A 
bulk  purchase  within  the;meaning  of  this  subsection  does  not  include  the  purchase 
of  raw  cotton  in  bales.” 

[(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

[“(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  pricing  provisions  of 
section  112  (e)  of  this  title  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1943  (57  Stat.  566) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  procured  under  this  title 
or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries,  supplied 
to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949 
and  credited  to  their  guaranteed  purchases  thereunder. 

[“(n)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  participating  country  shall  maintain 
or  impose  any  import,  currency,  tax,  license,  quota,  or  other  similar  business 
restrictions  which  discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  any  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership,  or  other  association  substantially,  beneficially  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage,  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  importation  into  such  country  of  any  commodity, 
which  restrictions  are  not  reasonably  required  to  meet  balance  of  payments 
conditions,  or  requirements  of  national  security,  or  are  not  authorized  under  inter¬ 
national  agreements  to  which  such  country  and  the  United  States  are  parties. 
In  any  case  where  the  Department  of  State  determines  that  any  such  discrimina¬ 
tory  restriction  is  maintained  or  imposed  by  a  participating  country  or  by  any 
dependent  area  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall  take  such  remedial 
action  as  he  determines  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(n).” 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “ Provided  f  urther,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  authorized  and 
appropriated,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $2,700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951 :  Provided  further,  That  $600,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  hereunder  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  operation  of  a  program 
of  liberalized  trade  and  payments,  for  supporting  any  central  institution  or  other 
organization  described  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  111,  and  for  furnishing  of 
assistance  to  those  participating  countries  taking  part  in  such  program:  Provided 
further,  That  not  more  than  $600,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951  for  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  111: 
Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  1950,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending 
on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obligation 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.” 

[(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ‘‘The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1951.” 

[(c)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 
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[“(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  any  department  or  agency 
any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  from  appropriations 
authorized  by  subsection  (c).  This  portion  may  be  used  for  expenses,  not  other¬ 
wise  provided  for,  necessary  to  meet  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  related 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  occupied  areas  of  Germany,  including  the  furnishing  of 
minimum  civilian  supplies  to  prevent  starvation,  disease,  and  unrest  prejudicial 
to  the  objectives  of  the  occupation.  This  portion  may  be  expended  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  or  any  provisions  of  law,  not  inconsistent  herewith, 
applicable  to  such  department  or  agency  and  without  regard  to  such  provisions; 
of  this  title  as  the  President  may  specify  as  inapplicable. 

[“(i)  As  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator,  a 
part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement,  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special 
account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  the  said  bilateral  agreement.  In  quanti¬ 
ties  and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  the  currency  so  deposited  shall  be  available  for  meeting, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.” 

[counterpart  funds 

[Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country,  in 
commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed' 
to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  when  any 
commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  authorized  under  this; 
title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a  grant  basis:  Provided,  That 
the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the' 
Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance  furnished' 
under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  fur¬ 
nished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the 
charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world 
market  rates:  Provided  further,  That  such  special  account,  together  with  the  unen¬ 
cumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  wdiich  may  have  been  made  by  such  country- 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress)  and 
section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress), 
shall  be  used  in  furtherance  of  any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed 
by  two  or  more  participating  countries  to  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  section  111  or  otherwise  shall  be  held  or  used  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
nal  monetary  and  financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity 
and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy  contained 
in  section  102  and  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  local  currency  adminis¬ 
trative  expenditures  of  the  United  States  within  such  country  incident  to  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  title:  Provided  further,  That  the  use  of  such  special  account  shall 
be  subject  to  agreement  between  such  country  and  the  Administrator,  who  shall 
act  in  this  connection  after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory  Board 
provided  for  in  section  107  (a):  And  provided  further,  That  any  unencumbered 
balance  remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  withim 
such  country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;”. 

[(b)  Section  115  (e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the- 
following  new  sentence:  “The  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  emigration  from; 
participating  countries  having  permanent  surplus  manpower  to  areas,  particularly- 
underdeveloped  and  dependent  areas,  where  such  manpower  can  be  effectively 
utilized.” 

[(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

[“(j)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  such  amounts  of  the  local  currency- 
allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  as  may  be  necessary,  to  give  full  and  con¬ 
tinuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so  as  to* 
inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by  the  American  taxpayer.” 
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[far  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 

[Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1951”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1952”. 

[(b)  Section  3  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951.” 

[(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1950”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1951”. 

[TITLE  II— AID  TO  CHINA 

[Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

[NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

[Sec.  202.  Funds,  now  unobligated  or  hereafter  released  from  obligation, 
appropriated  by  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948”,  approved  April  19,  1949  (Public  Law  47,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  are  hereby  made  available  for  furtherance  of  the  general  objectives  of 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  through  June  30,  1951,  and  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  Act  through  economic  assistance  in  any  place  in  China  and  in  the 
general  area  of  China  which  the  President  deems  to  be  not  under  Communist 
control,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
determine,  and  references  in  the  said  Act  to  China  shall,  insofar  as  applicable, 
apply  also  to  any  other  such  place:  Provided ,  That  so  long  as  the  President  deems 
it  practicable,  not  less  than  $40,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
such  assistance  in  areas  in  China  (including  Formosa):  Provided  further,  That 
not  more  than  $8,000,000  of  such  funds  (excluding  the  $40,000,000  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  proviso)  shall  be  available  for  relief  on  humanitarian  grounds 
through  the  American  Red  Cross,  or  other  voluntary  relief  agencies  in  any  place 
in  China  suffering  from  the  effects  of  natural  calamity,  under  such  safeguards  as 
the  President  shall  direct  to  assure  non-discriminatory  distribution  according  to 
need  and  appropriate  publicity  as  to  source  and  scope  of  the  assistance  being 
furnished  by  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  That  not  more  than  $6,000,000 
of  such  funds  (excluding  the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  provisos),  shall 
be  available  for  allocation  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  using 
private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in  accredited  colleges, 
universities,  or  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes,  or  for  research  and  related  academic  and 
technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Attorney  General  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate  regulations  providing  that  such  selected 
citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed 
ydth  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

[TITLE  III 

[aid  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

[Sf.c.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee 
Aid  Act  of  1950”. 

[Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  contributions 
from  time  to  time  before  July  1,  1951,  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  “United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East”,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of 
December  8,  1949,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $27,450,000  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  title. 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $27,450,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  make  advances  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  From  appropriations  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
without  interest,  the  advances  made  by  it  under  authority  contained  herein.  No 
interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this  section. 

[nature  of  assistance 

[Sec.  304.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  and  303  of  the  Act  of  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1948  (62  Stat.  6),  are  hereby  made  applicable  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  the  government  of  another  country: 
Provided,  That  when  reimbursement  is  made  by  said  Agency,  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances  of  any  person  assigned  hereunder. 

[(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  are  author¬ 
ized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East:  Provided.  That  said  Agency  shall  make 
payments  in  advance  for  all  costs  incident  to  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  such 
supplies,  materials,  or  services,  which  payments  may  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  used. 

[TITLE  IV 

[Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Act  for  International  Development.” 

[Sec.  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  as  follows:  (a)  The  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  have  a  common  interest  in  the  freedom  and  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can  further  the  secure 
growth  of  democratic  ways  of  life,  the  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial  commerce, 
the  development  of  international  understanding  and  good  will,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  world  peace. 

[(b)  The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  in  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  to  realize  their  full  capabilities  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  live  can  be  furthered  through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  all  nations 
to  exchange  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  investment 
capital. 

[(c)  Technical  assistance  and  capital  investment  can  make  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  to  economic  development  only  where  there  is  understanding  of  the  mutual 
advantages  of  such  assistance  and  investment  and  where  there  is  confidence  of 
fair  and  reasonable  treatment  and  due  respect  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  to  which  the  assistance  is  given  and  in  which  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  made  and  of  the  countries  from  which  the  assistance  and  investments 
are  derived.  In  the  case  of  investment  this  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  investors  will  conserve  as  well  as 
develop  local  resources,  will  bear  a  fair  share  of  local  taxes  and  observe  local 
laws,  and  will  'provide  adequate  wages  and  working  conditions  for  local  labor. 
It  involves  confidence  on  the  part  of  investors,  through  intergovernmental  agree¬ 
ments  or  otherwise,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensation ;  that  they  will  be  given  reasonable 
opportunity  to  remit  their  earnings  and  withdraw  their  capital;  that  they  will 
have  reasonable  freedom  to  manage,  operate,  and  control  their  enterprises;  that 
they  will  enjoy  security  in  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  including 
industrial  and  intellectual  property,  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  in  taxation 
and  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs. 

[Sec.  403.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources 
and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  countries 
which  provide  conditions  under  which  such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can 
effectively  and  constructively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating 
new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 
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[(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  in  order 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States, 
private  and  public,  which  are  or  may  be  available  for  aid  in  the  development  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas,  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
in  reviewing  requests  of  foreign  governments  for  aid  for  such  purposes,  shall  take 
into  consideration  (1)  whether  the  assistance  applied  for  is  an  appropriate  part 
of  a  program  reasonably  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  country  or  area  concerned;  (2)  whether  any  works  or  facilities 
which  may  be  projected  are  actually  needed  in  view  of  similar  facilities  existing 
in  the  area  and  are  otherwise  economically  sound;  and  (3)  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  capital  is  requested,  whether  private  capital  is  available  either  in  the 
country  or  elsewhere  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  sufficient  amounts  to  finance 
such  projects. 

[Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  their 
related  organizations,  and  by  other  international  organizations,  wherever 
practicable. 

[(b)  Within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  available  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  for  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  it  and  its 
related  organizations  which  will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  as  effectively  as  would  participation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral 
Uasis.  The  President  is  further  authorized  to  make  contributions  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the  Organization  of  American  States,  its 
related  organizations,  and  by  other  international  organizations:  Provided,  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  such  contributions  from  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302,  and  402  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $13,000,000,  and  the  use 
of  such  contributions  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area  covered  by  the  section  of  the 
Act  from  which  the  funds  are  drawn:  Provided  further,  That  for  the  calendar  year 
1953  not  to  exceed  $15,708,750  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  in  making  contributions  under  this  subsection. 

[(c)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  on  request  of  international 
organizations  are  authorized,  upon  approval  by  the  President,  to  furnish  services 
and  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  on  an  advance 
of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  for  such  organizations  in  connection  -with  their 
technical  cooperation  programs.  Amounts  received  as  reimbursements  from 
such  organizations  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the  appropriate  agency, 
either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation, 
or  to  an  appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made. 

[Sec.  405.  The  President  is  authorized  to  plan,  undertake,  administer,  and 
execute  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  and,  in  so  doing — 

[(a)  To  coordinate  and  direct  existing  and  new  technical  cooperation 
programs. 

[(b)  To  assist  other  interested  governments  in  the  formulation  of  programs 
for  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 

[(c)  To  receive,  consider,  and  review  reports  of  joint  commissions  set  up 
as  provided  in  section  410  of  this  title. 

[(d)  To  make,  within  appropriations  made  available  for  the  purpose, 
advances  and  grants  in  aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons,  or  to  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
[government,  agency. 

[(e)  To  make  and  perform  contracts  or  agreements  in  respect  of  technical 
cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  contracts  or 
agreements  which  entail  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  title,  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  or  contract  authorizations  hereafter  made 
available  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years  in  any  one  case. 
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[(f)  To  provide  for  printing  and  binding  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1  1919 
(44  U.  S.  C.  111). 

[(g)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  information  made  available  by  the 
joint  commissions  referred  to  in  section  410,  and  from  other  sources,  regarding 
resources,  opportunities  for  private  investment  capital,  and  the  need  for 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  each  participating  country. 

[Sec.  40G.  Agreements  made  by  the  United  States  under  the  authority  of  this 
title  with  other  governments  and  with  international  organizations  shall  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  102  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

[Sec.  407.  In  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  in  section  405  of  this  title — 
[(a)  The  participation  of  private  agencies  and  persons  shall  be  sought  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable. 

[(b)  Due  regard  shall  be  given,  in  reviewing  requests  for  assistance,  to  the 
possibilities  of  achieving  satisfactory  results  from  such  assistance  as  evidenced 
by  the  desire  of  the  country  requesting  it  (1)  to  take  steps  necessary  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  assistance  made  available,  including  the  encouragement 
of  the  flow  of  productive  local  and  foreign  investment  capital  where  needed  for 
development;  and  (2)  to  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
colonies,  possessions,  dependencies,  and  non-selfgoverning  territories  ad¬ 
ministered  by  such  requesting  country  so  that  such  areas  may  make  adequate 
contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  requested. 

[(c)  Assistance  shall  be  made  available  only  where  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  country  being  assisted — 

[(1)  Pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

[(2)  Provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  program  and 
gives  the  program  full  publicity. 

[(3)  Seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in  that  coun¬ 
try. 

[(4)  Endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  program. 

[(5)  Cooperates  with  other  countries  participating  in  the  program  in 
the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

[(d)  Participating  countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  establish  fair  labor 
standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions  and  management-labor  relations. 

[Sec.  408.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

[Sec.  409.  The  President  shall  create  an  advisory  board,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President  or  such  other 
officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer  the  program  herein  authorized,  with 
respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  operation  of 
the  program.  The  board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested 
in  the  program,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  All  members  of  the  board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States)  who  as  such  regularly  receives 
compensation  for  current  services.  Members  of  the  board,  other  than  the  chair¬ 
man  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive  out  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each 
day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
•expenses.  The  President  may  appoint  such  committees  in  special  fields  of  activity 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  members  of  such  committees  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
that  provided  for  members  of  the  board. 

[Sec.  410.  (a)  At  the  request  of  a  foreign  country,  there  may  be  established 
a  joint  commission  for  economic  development  to  be  composed  of  persons  named 
by  the  President  and  persons  to  be  named  by  the  requesting  country,  and  may 
include  representatives  of  international  organizations  mutually  agreed  upon. 

[(b)  The  duties  of  each  such  joint  commission  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon, 
and  may  include,  among  other  things,  examination  of  the  following: 
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[(1)  The  requesting  country’s  requirements  with  respect  to  technical  assistance. 

C(2)  The  requesting  country’s  resources  and  potentialities,  including  mutually 
advantageous  opportunities  for  utilization  of  foreign  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  and  investment. 

[(3)  Policies  which  will  remove  deterrents  to  and  otherwise  encourage  the 
introduction,  local  development,  and  application  of  technical  skills  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  effective  utilization  of  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign;  and  the 
implementation  of  such  policies  by  appropriate  measures  on  the  part  of  the  request¬ 
ing  country  and  the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  when  appropriate,  and 
after  consultation  with  them. 

[(c)  Such  joint  commissions  shall  prepare  studies  and  reports  which  they  shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  requesting 
countries.  In  such  reports  the  joint  commissions  may  include  recommendations 
as  to  any  specific  projects  which  they  conclude  would  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  requesting  countries. 

[(d)  The  costs  of  each  joint  commission  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
and  the  requesting  country  in  the  proportion  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  President  and  that  country. 

[Sec.  411.  All  or  part  of  United  States  support  for  and  participation  in  any 
technical  cooperation  program  carried  on  under  this  title  shall  be  terminated  by 
the  President — 

[(a)  If  he  determines  that  such  support  and  participation  no  longer 
contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  are  contrary  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  continuance 
of  such  technical  cooperation  programs  is  unnecessary  or  undesirable,  or  are 
not  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  If  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  finds 
such  termination  is  desirable. 

[Sec.  412.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  title  through  the  Secretary  of  State  or  through  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

[Sec.  413.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

[(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant 
to  section  412  hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title, 
shall  be  responsible  for  planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  title.  He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess 
of  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President  may  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Technical 
Cooperation  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Administrator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

[(b)  Officers,  employees,  agents,  and  attorneys  may  be  employed  for 
duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

[(c)  Persons  employed  for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
assigned  for  such  duty,  may  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  999),  as  amended,  may  receive  allowances  and  benefits  not  in  excess 
of  those  established  thereunder,  and  may  be  appointed  to  any  class  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

[(d)  Alien  clerks  and  employees  employed  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
functions  under  this  title  shall  be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

[(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Government  may  be 
detailed  to  offices  or  positions  to  which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency  or  with  any  international 
organization:  Provided,  That  while  so  detailed  any  such  person  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other 
benefits,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the 
United  States  Government  agency  from  which  detailed  and  shall  receive 
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therefrom  his  regular  compensation,  which  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such 
agency  from  funds  available  under  this  title:  Provided  further,  That  such 
aceeptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  ah  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government. 

[(f)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  may  be  employed 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  and 
individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $75 
per  diem. 

[(g)  Such  additional  civilian  personnel  may  be  employed  without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  219),  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  this  title. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

[Sec.  415.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
operations  under  this  title. 

[Sec.  416.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
made  available  such  funds  as  are  hereafter  authorized  and  appropriated  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  this  title:. Provided,  however,  That  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  through  June  30,  1951,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000,  including  any 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  and  technical  cooperation  programs  as  defined  in  section  418  herein  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat. 
6).  Activities  provided  for  under  this  title  may  be  prosecuted  under  such  appro¬ 
priations  or  under  authority  granted  in  appropriation  Acts  to  enter  into  contracts 
pending  enactment  of  such  appropriations.  Unobligated  balances  of  such  appro¬ 
priations  for  any  fiscal  year  may,  when  so  specified  in  the  appropriation  Act  con¬ 
cerned,  be  carried  over  to  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  The  President 
may  allocate  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any  appro¬ 
priation  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  in  accordance 
with  authority  granted  hereunder  or  under  authority  governing  the  activities  of 
the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated. 

[(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed 
or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  com¬ 
modities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries,  or  to  any  international 
organization. 

[Sec.  417.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to 
any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  title  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

[Sec.  418.  As  used  in  this  title — 

[(a)  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means  programs  for  the 
international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  may 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational, 
agricultural,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and 
similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  term  “tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs”  does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6) 
as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  development  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat. 
450),  nor  pursuant  to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128), 
as  amended,  nor  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  137), 
as  amended,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of 
areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  in  Korea  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration. 

[(b)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any  department, 
agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation  or  instrumentality,  commis¬ 
sion,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

[(c)  The  term  “international  organization”  means  any  intergovernmental 
organization  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member. 
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[TITLE  V 

[international  children’s  welfare  work 

[Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  to  enable  him 
to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  or  any  subordinate  body  thereof,  in 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  to  support  permanent  arrangements  within  the  United 
Nations  structure  for  international  children’s  welfare  work. 

[(b)  If  at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year  the  President  deems  it  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  he  is  authorized  to  make  contributions,  out  of  any 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  subsection  (a),  to 
the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe;  but  such  contributions  shall  not  exceed 
the  limitation  provided  by  section  204  of  such  Act. 

[(c)  No  additional  appropriations  shall  be  made  under  the  authorization 
contained  in  such  Act  of  1948. 

[(d)  Funds  appropriated  by  the  second  paragraph  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriation  Act,  1949,  shall  remain  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
appropriated  through  June  30,  195 l.J 

FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950,  AS  AMENDED 

[AN  ACT  To  provide  economic  assistance  to  certain  areas  of  the  Far  East. 

{Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  be  cited  as  the  “Far  Eastern  Eco¬ 
nomic  Assistance  Act  of  1950”. 

[Sec.  2.  To  enable  the  President  until  June  30,  1950,  to  obligate  funds  here¬ 
tofore  appropriated  for  assistance  in  certain  areas  of  China,  section  12  of  Public 
Law  47,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “February  15,  1950”' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1950”. 

[Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  conformity  with — 

[(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  i948,  as  amended, 
wherever  such  provisions  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  this  section  3;  and 

[(2)  the  agreement  on  aid  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  signed  December  10,  1948,  or  any  supplementary  or 
succeeding  agreement  which  shall  not  substantially  alter  the  basic  obligations 
of  either  party. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  shall 
immediately  terminate  aid  under  this  section  in  the  event  of  the  formation  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea  of  a  coalition  government  which  includes  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  of  the  party  now  in  control  of  the  government  of 
northern  Korea. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  available  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  merchant  vessels  of  tonnage 
not  in  excess  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons  each,  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  ten  at  any  one  time,  with  a  stipulation  that  such  vessels  shall  be  operated 
only  in  east  Asian  waters  and  must  be  returned  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the 
Administrator  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June  30,  1952.  Any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  any  such  vessel  is  authorized 
to  make  such  vessel  available  to  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
upon  his  application,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  and  without 
reimbursement  by  the  Administrator,  and  title  to  any  such  vessel  so  supplied' 
shall  remain  in  the  United  States  Government. 

[(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  3,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  sums  already 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951. 

[(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an- 
appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  advances  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $30,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to 
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the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder;  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  3. 

[Sec.  4.  The  authorization  for  appropriations  in  this  Act  is  limited  to  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1951,  in  order  that  any  subsequent  authorizations  may 
be  separately  passed  on,  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  com¬ 
mitment  to  provide  further  authorizations  or  appropriations.] 

YUGOSLAV  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 

[AN  ACT  To  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  emergency  relief  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

[Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Yugoslav 
Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950”. 

[Sec.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  not  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  759,  Eighty-first  Congress),  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  relief 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  3.  No  assistance  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available 
nor  shall  any  funds  appropriated  hereunder  be  expended  until  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  containing  the  following 
undertakings,  and  any  others  the  President  may  determine  to  be  desirable,  on 
the  part  of  Yugoslavia: 

[(a)  To  make  available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  local  currency 
in  amounts  required  by  it  to  meet  its  local  currency  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  in  Yugoslavia  in  connection  with  assistance  supplied  under  this  Act. 

[(b)  To  give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  available  media  in  Yugoslavia  to  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
States;  and  to  allow  to  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  Yugoslavia,  the 
use  of  such  media  as  may  be  required  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

[(c)  To  permit  persons  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  and  supervise  without  restriction  the  distribution  by  Yugoslavia  of 
commodities  and  other  assistance  made  available  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  permit  full  freedom  of  movement 
of  such  persons  within  Yugoslavia  and  full  access  to  communication  and  informa¬ 
tion  facilities. 

[(d)  To  make  equitable  distribution  to  the  people  in  Yugoslavia  of  the  com¬ 
modities  made  available  under  this  Act,  as  well  as  similar  commodities  produced 
locally  or  imported  from  outside  sources,  without  discrimination  as  to  race  or 
political  or  religious  belief. 

[(e)  Whenever  relief  supplies  furnished  under  this  Act  are  sold  for  local 
currency  by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  to  use  an  equivalent  amount  of  such 
currency  to  provide  relief  to  needy  persons  and  to  children,  and  for  charitable, 
medical,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

[(f)  To  take  all  appropriate  economic  measures  to  reduce  its  relief  needs,  to 
encourage  increased  production  and  distribution  of  food  stuffs  within  Yugoslavia 
and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  similar  future  emergencies. 

[Sec.  4.  All  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  in  the  purchase  of  the  commodities  from 
the  surplus  commodities  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
at  prices  authorized  by  section  112  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

[Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted  as  endorsing  measures  under¬ 
taken  by  the  present  Government  of  Yugoslavia  which  suppress  or  destroy 
religious,  political,  and  economic  liberty,  and  the  Yugoslav  Government  shall  be 
so  notified  when  aid  is  furnished  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  6.  At  the  termination  of  each  three-month  period  after  aid  has  been 
extended  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make  a  full  and  detailed 
report  to  the  Congress.  Said  three-month  reports  shall  not  be  limited  to,  but 
shall  include  (1)  information  as  to  whether  or  not  Yugoslavia  is  abiding  by  the 
agreement  as  provided  for  under  section  3  of  this  Act;  (2)  information  as  to  any 
developments  in  the  attitude  of  Yugoslavia  with  respect  to  basic  human  rights. 

[Sec.  7.  All  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Funds 
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so  transferred  may  be  expended  under  the  authority  of  any  provisions  of  law,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act,  applicable  to  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
except  that  funds  so  transferred  shall  not  be  commingled  with  other  funds  of  such 
departments  or  agencies  and  shall  be  accounted  for  separately. 

[Sec.  8.  Local  currency  made  available  to  the  United  States  by  Yugoslavia 
under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  required  by  section  3  may  be  used  for  local 
currency  administrative  and  operating  expenses  in  Yugoslavia  in  connection  with 
assistance  provided  by  this  Act  without  charge  against  appropriated  funds. 

[Sec.  9.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  any  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  commodities  made  available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
transported  on  ocean  vessels  (computed  separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers  and  dry 
cargo  liners)  shall  be  transported  on  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  at 
market  rates  for  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels,  if  available. 

[Sec.  10.  All  or  any  part  of  the  assistance  provided  hereunder  shall  be  promptly 
terminated  by  the  President — 

[(a)  whenever  he  determines  that  (1)  Yugoslavia  is  not  complying  fully 
with  the  undertakings  in  the  agreement  entered  into  under  section  3  of  this 
Act,  or  is  diverting  from  the  purpose  of  this  Act  assistance  provided  hereunder; 
or  (2)  because  of  changed  conditions,  continuance  of  assistance  is  unnecessary 
or  undesirable,  or  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 

[(b)  whenever  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  finds  termination 
is  desirable. 

[Termination  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  section  shall  include  the 
termination  of  deliveries  of  all  supplies  scheduled  under  this  Act  and  not  yet 
deli  vered.] 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED 

[AN  ACT  To  maintain  the  security  and  promote  the  foreign  policy  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations  in  the  interest  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

¥  [Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Secutity 
Act  of  1951”. 

[Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  maintain 
the  security  and  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  friendly  countries  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  security  and  individual  and  collective  defenses  of  the  free  world,  to 
develop  their  resources  in  the  interest  of  their  security  and  independence  and  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation 
of  those  countries  in  the  United  Nations  system  for  collective  security.  The 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1501-1522),  and  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557) 
shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  include  this  purpose. 

►  [(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of  building 
strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
In  order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe. 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance, 
of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  section  503  of  this 
Act,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in  the  case  of  amounts  available 
pursuant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  following 
organizations:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B)  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the  organization  which  may  evolve  from  current 
international  discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community. 

[TITLE  I— EUROPE 

[Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  support  the  freedom  of  Europe  through  assistance 
which  will  further  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  economic  stability  of  the  countries 
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of  the  area  so  that  they  may  meet  their  responsibilities  for  defense,  and  to  further 
encourage  the  economic  unification  and  the  political  federation  of  Europe,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
tins  Act — 

[(1)  not  to  exceed  $5,028,000,000  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  for  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
for  Spain,  and  for  any  country  of  Europe  (other  than  a  country  covered  by 
another  title  of  this  Act),  which  the  President  determines  to  be  of  direct 
importance  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  is  important  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Flouse  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives),  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing 
in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and 
any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  either  to  form  such  persons 
into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  President 
that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  through  assistance 
to  any  of  the  countries  covered  by  this  paragraph  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  paragraph.  Section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1579),  is  hereby 
repealed.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $3,415,614,750,  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  para¬ 
graph;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

[(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1,282,433,000  to  provide  assistance  to  anv 
country  covered  by  paragraph  (11  of  this  subsection  and  to  any  other  country 
covered  by  section  503  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heietofoie 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

[(bl  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between  appropriations  made  available 
under  either  paragraph  of  subsection  (a  i :  Provided,  That  whenever  the  President 
makes  any  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[(cl  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority  of 
subsections  (al  and  (bl  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  economic,  technical,  and 
military  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available  for  assistance  to  Spain 
pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty- 
second  Congress;,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  availiable  until  June  30,  1953. 

[Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  foi 
the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including 
transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manu- 
factuie  in  France  of  artillerv,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons  required 
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by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required 
by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

[TITLE  II— NEAR  EAST  AND  AFRICA 

[Sec.  201.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  continuing  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed 
$396,250,000  for  furnishing  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1401-1410), 
and  for  furnishing  assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604).  In  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1951,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  22, 
1947,  as  amended,  and  for  assistance  to  Iran  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $560,316,500,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and,  in  addition  unexpended  balances 
of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

[Sec.  202.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  action  is  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  may  provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  any  country  of 
the  Near  East  area  (other  than  those  covered  by  section  201)  and  may  utilize 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  under  section  201  of 
this  Act:  Provided ,  That  any  such  assistance  may  be  furnished  onlv  upon  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  President  that  (1)  the  strategic  location  of  the  recipient  country 
makes  it  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  Near  East  area,  (2)  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  free  nations,  and  (3)  the 
immediately  increased  ability  of  the  recipient  country  to  defend  itself  is  important 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area  and  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  be  available,  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  action  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order  to 
provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional  defense  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  area,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area  participating  in  such  an 
arrangement,  or  to  any  other  nation  in  the  general  area  which  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to  be  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives).  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  recipient  nation  has  agreed  (1)  that  the  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security, 
its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area, 
or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures,  and  (2) 
that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  nation. 

[Sec.  203.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $50,822,750  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557). 

[Sec.  204.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  under  section  203 
hereof  may  be  contributed  to  the  United  Nations  during  the  fiscal  year  1952,  for 
the  purposes,  and  under  the  provisions,  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee 
Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1556) :  Provided,  That,  whenever  the  President  shall 
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determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  he  may  allocate  any  part  of 
such  funds  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  to  be  utilized  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  said  Act  and  any  amount  so  allocated  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  shall  be  so  credited  by  said 
Agency. 

[Sec.  205.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  refugees  coming  into  Israel,  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  under  section  203  hereof  may  be 
utilized  during  the  fiscal  year  1952,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  prescribe,  for  specific  refugee  relief  and  resettlement  projects  in  Israel. 

[Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized, to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the 
area,  and  for  other  types  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section  503  (b)  (3) 
of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  section  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

[TITLE  III— ASIA  AND  PACIFIC 

[Sec.  301.  In  order  to  carry  out  in  tne  general  area  of  China  (including  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  Korea)  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  303  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1604  (a)),  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $535,250,000.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1602-1604),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30, 
1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 
Not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  (exclud¬ 
ing  balances  of  appropriations  continued  available)  may  be  accounted  for  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  said  section  303.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $564,807,500, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June 
30.  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

[Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  area  covered  in  section  301  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed  $237,500,000 
for  economic  and  technical  assistance  in  those  portions  of  such  area  which  the 
President  deems  to  be  not  under  Communist  control.  Funds  appropriated  pursu¬ 
ant  to  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  Section  503  of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  heretofore  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
through  June  30,  1952,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  this  section.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $202,778,250,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $118,634,250  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  International  Development  (Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first  Congress) ;  and  in 
addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized. 

[(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India  and  Pakistan,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not 
to  exceed  $94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  countries,  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability 
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therein,  and  to  enable  the  countries  designated  in  this  subsection  to  make  greater 
progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 
The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development,  except  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

[(c)  The  third  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  inserting  “and  of  Korea”  after  “selected  citizens  of  China”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein.  Unexpended  balances  of  allocations  heretofore  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso  shall  be  continued  available  until 
expended. 

[Sec.  303.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  JJnited  States  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  established  by  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  December  1,  1950,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to 
exceed  $45,000,000.  In  addition,  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriations 
heretofore  made,  and  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  assistance  to 
Korea  under  authority  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1543,  1551,  1552),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section.  In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Army  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency,  at  the  time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed 
$40,750,000  which  the  Department  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for 
civilian  relief  in  Korea  and  which  the  President  determines  should  be  contributed 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for 
use  in  its  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and 
services  made  available  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward 
the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  by  this  section  may,  when  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  302  (a).  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,000 
for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
or  such  other  agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may 
direct. 

[(b)  The  sums  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be  contributed 
from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  support  those  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  which  the  military  situation  in  Korea  permits  the 
Agency  to  undertake  pursuant  to  arrangements  between  the  Agency  and  the 
United  Nations  Unified  Command. 

[(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  304  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  United  Nations  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1556  (b))  are  hereby  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  Korean  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

[(d)  Unencumbered  balances  of  sums  heretofore  or  hereafter  deposited  in  the 
special  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  article  V  of  the  agreement 
of  December  10,  1948,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (62  Stat.,  part  3,  3788)  shall  be  used  in  Korea  for  such  purposes  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  consistent  with  United  Nations  programs  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Korea  and  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

[(e)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1551),  shall  hereafter  be  performed  by  such  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct. 

[Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including 
transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in  section  411  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required  by  and  are  to  be 
made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  such 
Associated  States. 
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[TITLE  IV— AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

[Sec.  401.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  through  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  to  the  other  American  Republics,  there  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed 
$38,150,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such 
assistance  may  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  are 
found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in  missions 
important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  such  assistance  shall 
be  subject  to  agreements,  as  provided  herein  and  as  required  by  section  402  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1573), 
designed  to  assure  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  promote  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  after  agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  country  concerned  with  respect  to  such  missions,  military  assistance 
hereunder  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  such  agreement. 

[Sec.  402.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  among  the  peoples  of 
the  American  Republics  and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  through  the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year  1952,  not  to  exceed 
$21,250,000  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557)  and  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Act, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  281). 

[Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1953  not  to  exceed  $57,685,750  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
section  401,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America,  and  not  to 
exceed  $20,329,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  402, 
which  relates  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  each  such  section  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  section. 

[TITLE  V— ORGANIZATION  AND  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
[unified  direction  of  program 

[Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  that  the  programs  of  military,  economic,  and  technical 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  administered  as  parts  of  a  unified 
program  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  to  fix  responsibility  for 
the  coordination  and  supervision  of  these  programs  in  a  single  person,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  appoint  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Director  for 
Mutual  Security.  The  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  subject  to  his 
direction,  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

[(1)  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  the  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act  to  the  end  that  such  programs  shall  be  (A)  effectively 
integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  (B)  administered  so  as  to  assure 
that  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  built  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid; 

[(2)  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  such  programs  of 
foreign  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

[(3)  preparation  for  the  President  of  the  report  to  the  Congress  required 
by  section  518  of  this  Act  and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  evaluation 
of  all  reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
course  of  their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of 
effort  and  to  insure  a  reduction  of  reporting  requirements  to  the  minimum 
essential  for  effective  operation. 

[(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall  not  hold  any 
other  office  or  employment  under  the  United  States  and  shall  not  have  any  other 
responsibilities  except  those  directly  related  to  the  coordination,  supervision,  and 
direction,  of  the  programs  covered  by  this  Act  or  otherwise  conferred  upon  him 
by  law. 
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[(c)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500 
per  annum. 

[(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  utilize  the  positions  created  in  subsection  406  (e)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  No  person  may  serve  in  any  such 
position  under  this  subsection  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

[(e)  (1)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  101  (a)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  402  (a)),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  clause  (4) 
the  following: 

[''(5)  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security:” 
and  by  renumbering  clauses  (5)  and  (6)  thereof  as  clauses  (6)  and  (7),  respectively. 

[(2)  Section  4  (a)  of  Public  Law  171,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended 
(59  Stat.  512),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘'Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  by  striking  out 
“Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Director 
for  Mutual  Security”. 

[mutual  security  agency 

[Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  offices  of 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation,  Deputy  Administrator,  United  States 
Special  Representative  in  Europe,  and  Deputy’  Special  Representative  are  hereby 
abolished. 

[(b)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

[(1)  there  is  hereby  established,  with  its  principal  office  at  the  seat  of  the 
government,  a  Mutual  Security  Agency,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Agency, 
which  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security;  and 

[(2)  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Director  the  powers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  conferred  upon  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  by  any  other 
law,  but  no  such  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  shall  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

[(c)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1952,  the  President  shall  inform  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities 
transferred  to  the  Director  by  subsection  (b)  (2)  are  found  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Director  after  June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  duties  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  b.v  section  503.  The  termination  provisions  of  section  122  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  come  into  effect  on 
June  30,  1952,  and  none  of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred 
by  that  Act  shall  be  exercised  after  that  date,  except  those  powers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  found  necessarv  to  enable  the  Director  to  carry  out  the  duties 
conferred  on  him  bv  section  503  of  this  Act,  which  powers,  functions,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  shall  continue  in  effect  until  June  30,  1954. 

[additional  duties  of  director  for  mutual  security 

[Sec.  503.  (a)  After  June  30,  1952,  the  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  President 
and  subject  to  his  direction,  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense,  continue  to  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

[(1)  the  development  and  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort,  including  production,  con¬ 
struction,  equipment  and  mat6riel  in  each  country  or  in  groups  of  countries 
which  receive  United  States  military  assistance; 

[(2)  the  provision  of  such  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  services, 
financial,  or  other  assistance  as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
mutual  defense  programs;  and 

[(3)  the  provision  of  limited  economic  assistance  to  foreign  nations  for 
which  the  United  States  has  responsibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
joint  control  arrangements  when  the  President  finds  that  the  provision  of 
such  economic  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

[(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  transferred  to  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act,  only  those  which  are 
exercised  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  enumerated  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  are  not  in  con- 
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flict  with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  exercised  after 
June  30,  1952.  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  on  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  only  those  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  as  amended, 
which  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  exercised  after 
June  30,  1952. 

[(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
referred  to  above  are  the  following:  Sections  104  (e)  and  (f);  105  (c);  107;  sub¬ 
sections  (a;,  (cj,  and  (d)  of  section  109;  110  (a)  and  (b) ;  111;  112;  113;  subsections 
(d),  (h),  and  (i)  of  section  114;  115  (a);  115  (b),  except  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (j)  of  section  115;  section  117  (c);  118;  119;  120;  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  121.  Where  any  of  the  above  provisions  refer  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such  reference 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  as  amended. 

[appointment  and  transfer  of  personnel 

[Sec.  504.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  functions  conferred  by  sections  502  and  503 
of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Director,  a  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe,  and  a  Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  compensation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary.  The  Deputy  Special  Representative  in  Europe  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  3,  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

[(b)  Any  personnel  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  upon  the 
certification  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  such  personnel  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  and  all  records  and  property 
of  such  Administration  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines 
are  used  primarily  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  and  functions  transferred 
to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  by  this  Act,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency. 

[(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  fifty  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but 
not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

[(d)  (1)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952, 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for 
which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such 
programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling, 
crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

[(2)  One  hundred  twenty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving 
compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned 
to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  or  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  or  employed 
by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
participating  agencies  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for  which  are 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum  less  than 
the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  to  comparable  positions  on  January  31,  1953, 
except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 
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[(3)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each 
agency  under  paragraph  (2),  the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employee 
shall  be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

[(4)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause  studies  to  be  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  further  reductions  in  personnel  are 
feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[(5)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of  civilian  employees  and 
military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

[(A)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs 
in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  over  and  above 
the  number  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

[(B)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  programs 
for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on  July  1, 
1953, 

[(C)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters  established  after 
July  1,  1953. 

[the  secretary  of  state 

[Sec.  505.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[the  secretary  of  defense 

[Sec.  506.  (a)  In  the  case  of  aid  under  this  Act  for  military  end  items  and  re¬ 
lated  technical  assistance  and  advice,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  and  authority  for — 

[(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

[(2)  the  procurement  of  military  eciuipment  in  a  manner  which  permits 
its  integration  with  service  programs; 

[(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

[(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel;  and 
[(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end  items. 

[(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery,  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  military  eauipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  apportionment  of  funds  between  countries  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prevision  of  law,  beginning  with  July  1,  1952, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish  (subject  to  reimbursement  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act)  military  assistance  out  of  the  materials  of 
war  whose  production  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  authorized  for,  and 
appropriated  to,  the  Department  of  Defense:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsection  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (1) 
“value”  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term  “materials  of  war” 
means  those  goods,  commonly  known  as  military  end  items,  which  are  required 
for  the  performance  of  their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including 
weapons,  military  vehicles,  ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft, 
military  communications  equipment,  ammunition,  maintenance  parts  and  spares, 
and  military  hardware. 

[overseas  coordination 

[Sec.  507.  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  in  each 
country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic 
Mission. 

[relationship  to  technical  cooperation  administration  and  institute  of 

INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

[Sec.  508.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  412  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Act. 
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[DETAIL  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGAN¬ 
IZATIONS 

[Sec.  509.  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and 
iD  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to — 

[(a)  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or 
position  to  which  no  compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall 
in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government; 
and 

[(b)  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  the  United  States  participates,  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  international  staff  of  such  organ¬ 
izations. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as 
such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Government  agency  from  which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  made  available  to  that 
agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

[security  clearance 

[Sec.  510.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or 
if  already  employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  this  Act  or  the  Act  for  International  Development  for  a  period  to 
exceed  three  months  unless  (a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty 
and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  until  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  has  certified  in  writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  loreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs)  that  after  full  consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes  such  individual  is 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and  is  not 
now  and  has  never  been  a  member  of  any  organization  advocating  contrary  views; 
or  (b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  military  intelligence  agency 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  indi¬ 
vidual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this  Act  who  has  been 
previously  investigated  in  connection  with  such  employment. 

[eligibility  for  assistance 

[Sec.  511.  (a)  No  military,  economic,  or  technical  assistance  authorized  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  (other  than  assistance  provided  under  section  408  (e)  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  shall  be  supplied  to  any 
nation  in  order  to  further  military  effort  unless  the  President  finds  that  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
unless  the  recipient  country  has  agreed  to — 

[(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good  will,  and 
maintaining  world  peace; 

[(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes 
of  international  tension; 

[(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed  under  multi¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party; 

[(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  the  full 
contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general 
economic  condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

[(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its 
defense  capacities;  and 

[(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States. 
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[(b)  No  economic  or  technical  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to  any  other  nation 
unless  the  President  finds  that  the  supplying  of  such  assistance  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  and  unless  the  recipient 
country  has  agreed  to  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension. 

[(c;  (1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  that  mutual  security  can  be 
realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the  countries  who  receive  our  aid  do  their  utmost 
to  help  themselves  and  cooperate  among  themselves  and  with  the  United  States 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  free  world.  In  providing 
assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  use  its  leadership  and  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  efforts  of  recipient  countries  to  the  end  that  positive  accomplish¬ 
ments  toward  mutual  security  may  be  realized  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and 
a  minimum  of  delay  and  cost. 

[(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Director,  in  administering  this  Act,  shall  insure  that,  where  necessary  to  the  mutual 
security  effort,  no  country  shall  receive  any  assistance  hereunder  unless  it  take 
decisive  action  to  marshal  its  resources  collectively  or  individually  where  more 
suitable,  with  integration  and  unification  plans  in  the  appropriate  area,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  programs  which  promote  collective  security  in  that  area.  The  Director 
shall  insure  that,  where  suitable  or  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  mutual  security 
effort,  countries  take  adequate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for  mutual  defense 
and  gear  their  fiscal,  budgetary,  capital,  political,  and  military  resources  to  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  and  take  appropriate  other  steps  toward  self-help  and  mu¬ 
tual  cooperation. 

[(3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  country-by-country  basis  to  a  degree  and 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of  progress  made  in  the  attainment  of  the- 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

[future  authorizations 

[Sec.  512.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  those 
countries  eligible  to  receive  assistance  as  provided  herein,  funds  shall  be  available 
as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

[special  use  of  funds 

[Sec.  513.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (1),  201,  301, 
and  401  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section;  and  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a),  (2),  203, 
302  (a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more- 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  funds 
available  under  the  section  to  which  they  are  transferred.  Whenever  the  President 
makes  any  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  funds  available  for 
military  purposes,  he  shall  also  forthwith  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

[(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act, 
of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country,  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any 
such  determination. 

[strategic  materials 

[Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to 
assure  the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the  col¬ 
lective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized 
to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of,  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist 
among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
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to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

[protection  against  attachment 

[Sec.  515.  All  countries  participating  in  any  United  States  aid  program  or  in 
any  international  organization  receiving  United  States  aid  shall  be  required  to  so 
deposit,  segregate,  or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  any 
program  so  that  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment,  seizure, 
or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organization,  or 
government  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  any  such  action  would  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

[encouragement  of  free  enterprise 

[Sec.  516.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in 
achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  the 
economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  countries  in  fostering  private 
initiative  and  competition,  in  discouraging  monopolistic  practices,  in  improving 
the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  American  enterprise  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  economic  strength  of  other  free  countries  through  private  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  subsection. 

[(b)  Under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business  groups  and  governmental 
agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  participation  by 
private  capital  in  the  guaranty  program  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facili¬ 
tate  such  participation,  including  programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development. 

[(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and 
agencies  (including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development), 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign  and  local, 
to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and  means  whereby  those  im¬ 
pediments  can  be  removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

[(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  concerned  with  private  investment  abroad,  and  taking  into  account  the 
study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  trade,  or  other 
temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries 
participating  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

[(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  taking  into  account  the  .study 
and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  encourage 
and  facilitate  a  greater. participation  by  private  industrial  groups  or  agencies  in 
private  contracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and  shall,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  find  and  draw 
the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

[(f)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act  shall  include  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  implementation  of  this  section. 

[Patents  and  Technical  Information 

[Sec.  517.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

[(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a 
patent  issued  by  the  United  States,  and 

[12)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by  or  peculiarly 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him, 
which  is  not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as  property 
under  recognized  legal  principles. 

[(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

[(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the  owner, 
shall  be  made  of  an  invention,  or 
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[(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of  information 
by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information  shall  be  by 
suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable 
and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit 
the  United  States  may  avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

[(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted,  the  head 
of  the  appropriate  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  which  has  furnished 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in  full  settlement  and 
compromise  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States  hereunder. 

[(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  Title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

[(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had  for  any 
infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the  period 
between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection 
(c)  above  for  compensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last- 
mentioned  date. 

[reports 

[Sec.  518.  The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  in  lieu  of  any  reports  otherwise  required  by  laws  continued  in 
effect  by  this  Act,  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  first  such  report  shall 
cover  the  six-month  period  commencing  on  the  date  this  Act  becomes  effective. 
Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 

[local  currency 

[Sec.  519.  (a)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Director  that  it  will  further  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  302  of  this  Act  may  be  advanced  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  section  503  of  this  Act  to  countries  covered  by  said 
sections  in  return  for  equivalent  amounts  of  the  currency  of  such  countries  being 
made  available  to  meet  local  currency  needs  of  the  aid  programs  in  such  countiies 
pursuant  to  agreements  made  in  advance  with  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
except  when  otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Director  as  necessary  to  the  effective 
accomplishment  of  the  aid  progiams  in  such  countries,  all,  funds  so  advanced  shall 
be  held  under  procedures  set  out  in  such  agreements  until  used  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  appioved  by  the  United  States  or  until  repaid  to  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  to  thie  appropriation  from  which  drawn. 

[(b)  In  order  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  funds  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1501-1522),  may  be 
used  to  acquire  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of 
materials  in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient. 

[guaranties 

[Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
making  guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as  amended, 
in  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty 
program,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  this  Act. 
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[administrative  expenses 

[Sec.  521.  Funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  United  States  participation  in  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  collective  defense:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be  expended  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for 
payment  of  taxes.  Such  funds  shall  also  be  available  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  all  of  the  titles  of  this  Act,  including 
expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organiza¬ 
tions  and  expenses  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  programs  authorized 
under  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Funds  made  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  may,  as  authorized 
in  subsection  114  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1512  (h)),  be  transferred  by  the  President  to  any  department  or  agency 
for  the  expenses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

******* 

[use  of  counterpart 

[Sec.  523.  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1513  (b)  (6)),  is  hereby  amended  by — 

[(a)  inserting  in  the  second  proviso  thereof  after  “wealth”  the  following: 
“for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section”; 

[(b)  adding  in  the  last  clause  of  the  second  proviso  “and  operating”  after 
“administrative”  ; 

[(c)  striking  from  the  last  clause  of  the  second  proviso  “within  such 
country”; 

[(d)  substituting  in  the  fourth  proviso  the  words  “upon  termination  of 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  Act”  in  the  place  of  the  words  “on 
June  30,  1952”;  and 

C(e)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  “The  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  exercise  the  power  granted  to  him  by  this  paragraph  to  make 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  funds  deposited  in  the  special  ac¬ 
counts  of  ‘participating  countries’  (as  defined  in  section  103  (a)  hereof)  and 
any  other  countries  receiving  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than 
$500,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  military  production, 
construcl  ion,  equipment,  and  materiel  in  such  countries.  The  amount  to 
be  devoted  from  each  such  special  account  for  such  use  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Administrator  and  the  country  or  countries  concerned.”. 

[return  of  equipment 

[Sec.  524.  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materiel  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (other  than  equipment  or  material  furnished  under 
terms  requiring  the  nation  to  reimburse  the  United  States  in  full  therefore),  for 
the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other 
disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security, 
of  any  of  such  equipment  or  material  as  is  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

[reimbursable  aid 

[Sec.  525.  Section  408  (e)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1580),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  in  the  first  proviso 
thereof,  after  the  words  “of  which  it  is  a  part”,  the  words  “or  in  United  Nations 
collective  security  arrangements  and  measures”,  and  by  changing  the  figure  at 
the  end  of  such  section  408  (e)  to  “$500,000,000”. 

[excess  equipment 

[Sec.  526.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  403  (d)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1574  (d)),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “ Provided ,  That  after  June  30,  1950,  such  limitation 
shall  be  increased  by  $250,000,000  and  after  June  30,  1951,  by  an  additional 
$300,000,000”. 
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[congressional  committee  expenses 

[Sec.  527.  Section  115  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1513  (h))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  “including  local  currency  requirements  of 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946”. 

[united  nations  technical  assistance 

[Sec.  528.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is  amended — 

[(a)  By  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  404  (b)  the  following: 
“:  Provided,  That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  such  contributions  from 
funds  made  available  under  authority  of  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302,  and  402 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $13,000,000 
and  the  use  of  such  contributions  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  area  covered  by  the 
section  of  the  Act  from  which  the  funds  are  drawn”. 

[(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  407  a  new  paragraph: 

[“(d)  Participating  countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  establish  fair  labor 
standards  of  wages  and  working  conditions  and  management-labor  relations.” 
[(c)  By  repealing  section  414. 

[termination  of  assistance  by  president 

[Sec.  529.  If  the  President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation — 

[(a)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security  of  the 
United  States  or  the  policies  and  purpose  of  this  Act;  or 

[(b)  would  contravene  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations;  or 

[(c)  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  should  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  nation  against  which  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  has  recommended  measures  in 
case  of  a  threat  to,  or  breach  of,  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression, 
he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  function  conferred  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  functions  heretofore 
conferred  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  military,  economic,  or  technical 
assistance. 

[expiration  of  program 

[Sec.  530.  (a)  After  June  30,  1954,  or  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  before  such  date,  none  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  may  be  exercised;  except  that  during 
the  twenty-four  months  following  such  date  equipment,  materials,  commodities, 
and  services  with  respect  to  which  procurement  for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a 
recipient  country  had  been  authorized  prior  to  such  date,  may  be  transferred 
to  such  country,  and  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  during  such  twenty-four  month  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer 
and  shall  remain  available  during  such  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liqui¬ 
dating  operations  under  this  Act:  Provided ,  That  such  part  of  the  equipment, 
materials,  and  services  referred  to  above  as  is  to  be  transferred  to  recipient 
countries  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  the 
Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  may  be  so  transferred  until  June  30,  1957,  and 
that  part  of  the  funds  referred  to  above  which  is  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
Acts  may  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  above,  and  for  liquidating  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  proviso,  until  June  30,  1957:  Provided,  That  guaranties  authorized 
under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
may  be  issued  until  June  30,  1957,  out  ol  any  funds  remaining  available  for  that 
purpose. 

[(b)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate  after  such  date,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  months  following  such  date,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  and  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  may  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  to  such 
other  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  of  the  Government  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant  funds,  records,  property  and  personnel  may 
be  transferred  to  the  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  to  which  the 
related  functions  are  transferred. 
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[effective  date 

[Sec.  531.  Sections  502  (a),  (b)  (2),  and  section  504  (b)  of  this  Act  shall  take 
•effect  on  such  date  or  dates  as  the  President  shall  specify,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  the  Director  first  appointed  takes  office.  Section 
511  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  All  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

[exemption  from  contract,  accounting,  and  certain  other  laws 

[Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  which  concern  exemption  from  contract  and 
accounting  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
^ct 

[Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired 
officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be 
.subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does 
not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian 
officer. 

[(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  officers  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  assigned  for  duty  under  this  Act  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the  allowances  and  benefits 
provided  for  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801-1204),  and  may  also  receive 
■salarv  differentials  as  provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic  pay  under 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  231—320) ;  and,  in 
addition  to  any  quarters  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  officers  may 
receive,  during  the  period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  allowance  payable  under  section  302  (f)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f)). 

[movement  of  migrants 

[Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from 
European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  he-eby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  $9,240,500  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the 
calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  De¬ 
cember  5,  1951.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration. 

[ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  packages 

[Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief 
supplies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c));  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that,  the 
President  may  designate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any 
country  eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act;  And  provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,587,500  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under  section 
417  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

[informational  media  guaranties 

[Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties  under  sec¬ 
tion  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 
fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  designate. 
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[limitation  on  funds  for  propaganda 

[Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any 
counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for 
other  expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses 
outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

[small  business 

[Sec.  538.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  (other  than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  by  making  available  or  causing  to 
be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect 
to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended),  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent  enterprises 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  offering  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  such  funds. 

[(b)  There  shall  be  continued  in  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  the  Office  of 
Small  Business  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  Each  report  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  518  shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities  under 
this  section.  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  shall  adopt  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  notifying  American  business,  particularly  small  independent  enterprises, 
of  procurement  and  other  information  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

[(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

[limitation  on  use  of  counterpart  funds 

[Sec.  539.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  law,  all  counterpart 
funds  of  local  currencies  created  by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  by  Acts  supplementary  or  amendatory  thereto 
shall  be  expended  only  on  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available. 

[authorization  of  appropriations 

[Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,129,689,870  to  be  available  under  section 
101  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe):  Provided,  That  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  made  available  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  with  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this  section,  50  per 
centum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
2  (b)  or  to  the  countries  which  become  members  thereof,  unless  the  Congress 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide; 
$305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section  201  (relating  to  military  assistance  for 
the  Near  East  and  Africa);  $1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301 
(relating  to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific) ;  and  $15,000,000 
to  be  available  under  section  401  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Latin 
America) . 

[Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
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tion  101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for  Europe), 
and  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relat¬ 
ing  to  defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance),  including  the  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  of  mineral  and  petroleum  resources,  for  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam. 

[Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  special 
weapons  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this  Act  or  to  the 
international  organizations  referred  to  in  section  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b)  (C)  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  President 
shall  determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance  to  the  security  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  provided  f  urther,  That,  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the  President  shall  determine  (1)  that  the  recipient 
is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security  of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the 
transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions 
of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapons. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

[Sec.  543.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
203  (relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and  Africa); 
$72,100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to  defense  sup¬ 
port,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet¬ 
nam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  402  (relating  to  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  for  Latin  America). 

[Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  cooperation 
under  section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development. 

[Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not 
to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  international  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

[unexpended  balances 

[Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  paragraph  of  title  III,  Mutual 
Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1954,  and  may  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation  made  for  the 
same  general  purpose  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

[underdeveloped  areas 

[Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act  for  assistance, 
other  than  military  assistance,  to  any  economically  underdeveloped  area,  such 
funds  may  be  used  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Where  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements,  including  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  personnel,  authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  Director  may  make  use  of 
arrangements  authorized -under  either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs, 
except  that  before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which  programs  authorized 
under  the  Act  for  International  Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director 
will  secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[united  states  use  of  foreign  currenct 

[Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
appropriated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by  amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceed  $98,396,000. 
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[(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authorization  contained  inTthis 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  (includ¬ 
ing  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States):  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  use, 
without  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally 
incurred  against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953. 

[near  east  refugees 

[Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near- 
East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress 
within  one  hundred  fifty  days  after  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted, 
together  with  recommendations  for  seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such 
report  and  recommendations,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  program 
which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these  refugees  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  resources  of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

[(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall 
keep  these  committees  constantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  action  which  he  takes 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

[use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

[Sec.  550.  (a)  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not  more  than  $250,000,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act,  shall  be  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States. 

[(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  sale  and  export  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  condi¬ 
tions  negotiated  by  him  with  such  countries  and  to  accept  in  payment  therefor 
local  currency  for  the  account  of  the  United  States.  In  negotiating  agreements 
for  the  sale  of  such  commodities,  the  President  shall — 

[(1)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  substitution  or  dis¬ 
placement  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  countries,  and 
to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  that  sales  prices  of  such  com¬ 
modities  are  consistent  with  maximum  world  market  prices  of  like  com¬ 
modities  of  similar  quality,  and  to  obtain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

[(2)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable; 

[(3)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  underdeveloped  and  new  market  areas; 

[(4)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchasing  countries  will  not  resell  or 
transship  to  other  countries  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  consumption 
commodities  purchased  under  this  program  without  specific  approval  by  the 
President. 

[(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall  use  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the  following  pur¬ 
poses — 

£(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  countries  or  mutual  defense 
organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

[(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  countries; 

£(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any 
country  with  whidh  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
countries,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received  in  repayment  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 

[(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 

[(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly 
countries; 

[(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

[(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  take 
special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  displacement  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  United  States  or  any  friendly  nations. 
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[(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  third 
countries  receiving  goods  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  Act.] 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1952 

[AN  ACT  To  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes 

[Pc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1952”. 

[Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  inserting 
“  (a)”  after  the  section  number  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

[“(b)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  further  vigorous  efforts  toward  these  ends  as  a  means  of  building 
strength,  establishing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
In  order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the  Congress  believes 
it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  administered  as  to  support  concrete  measures 
for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe. 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  101  (a)  (1),  relating  to  military 
assistance,  and  101  (a)  (2),  relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance, 
of  this  Act  may  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  section  503  of  this 
Act,  respectively,  to  furnish  assistance  (including,  in  the  case  of  amounts  available 
pursuant  to  paragraph  101  (a)  (2),  transfers  of  funds)  to  any  of  the  followii  g 
organizations:  (A)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  (B)  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  (C)  the  organization  which  may  evolve  from  current 
international  discussions  concerning  a  European  defense  community.” 

[Sec.  3.  Title  I  (relating  to  Europe)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  In  paragraph  101  (a)  (1),  insert  ",  for  Spain,”  after  “parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty”. 

[(b)  At  the  end  of  section  101  (a)  (1),  which  relates  to  military  assistance  for 
Europe,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $3,415,614,750, 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1571-1604)  to  countries  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  paragraph;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

[(c)  Amend  section  101  (a)  (2),  which  relates  to  defense  support  and  economic 
assistance  for  Europe,  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $1,282,433,000 
to  provide  assistance  to  any  country  covered  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  to  any  other  country  covered  by  section  503  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 

[(d)  At  the  end  of  section  101,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

[“(c)  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  economic,  technical, 
and  military  assistance  to  Spain  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  available  for  assistance  to  Spain 
pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1951  (Public  Law  249,  Eighty- 
second  Congress),  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  until  June  30,  1953.” 

[Sec.  4.  Title  II  (relating  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  At  the  end  of  section  201,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  for  the  Near 
East  area,  add  the  following  hew  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $560,316,500, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended 
balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.” 
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[(b)  Amend  section  203,  which  relates  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  Near  East  and  Africa,  to  read  as  follows:  “In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $50,822,750  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of 
any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  hereby  authorized.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  of  this  Act  and  the  Act  for  International  Development  (22  U.  S.  C.  1557).” 

[(c)  After  section  205  add  the  following  new  section: 

[“Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  203,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $60,063,250  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act,  relating  to  Palestine  refugees, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953;  and  not  to  exceed  $70,228,000  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  section  205  of  this  Act,  relating  to  refugees  in  Israel, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1953:  Provided,  That  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  which  the  President  finds  cannot  be  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  204  and  205  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
■with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  section  203.” 

[Sec.  5.  Title  III  (relating  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  is  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  At  the  end  of  section  301,  which  relates  to  military  and  other  assistance 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed 
$564,807,500,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section;  and  in 
addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
hereby  authorized.” 

[(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  302  (a),  which  relates  to  economic  and 
technical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  strike  out  the  words  “the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1501-1522),  and”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
503  of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  provisions”  and  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
add  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $202,778,250,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  503  of  this  Act  and  not  to  exceed  $118,634,250  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  subsection  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  (Public  Law  535,  Eighty-first 
Congress) ;  and  in  addition  unexpended  balances  of  any  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  hereby  authorized. 

[(c)  At  the  end  of  section  302  (b),  concerning  Chinese  and  Korean  students  in 
the  United  States,  add  the  following  new  sentence:  “Unexpended  balances  of 
allocations  heretofore  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  that  proviso 
shall  be  continued  available  until  expended.” 

[(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  303  (a),  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
$45,000,000  for  Korean  relief,  after  the  words  “to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent”  insert  the  words  “for  the  fiscal  year  1953”. 

[(e)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  strike  out  “1952”  and  insert 
“1953”. 

[(f)  Immediately  before  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  insert  the  following: 
“In  addition,  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  available  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  at  the 
time  when  that  agency  assumes  full  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
Korea,  goods  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  $67,500,000  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  then  has  on  hand  or  on  order  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea  and 
which  the  President  determines  should  be  contributed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  use  in  its  relief  and 
rehabilitation  operations  in  Korea.  The  value  of  goods  and  services  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  credited  toward  the  contribution 
to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency.” 

[(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  303  (b),  which  provides  for  reduction  in  United 
States  contributions  to  Korean  relief  by  the  amounts  made  available  by  United 
States  agencies,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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[Sec.  6.  Title  IV  (relating  to  Latin  America)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  is  amended  (1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  center  heading  “AND  NON¬ 
SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE”, 
(2)  by  inserting  after  “Republics”  in  section  402  the  words  “and  non-self-govern¬ 
ing  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere”,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  the  following  new  section: 

[“Sec.  403.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized  and  appropri¬ 
ated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $57,685,750  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  401,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  for  Latin  America, 
and  not  to  exceed  $20,329,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  section 
402,  which  relates  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  the  appropriation  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  each  such 
section  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes 
through  June  30,  1953,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  applicable  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section.” 

[Sec.  7.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
is  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Section  522,  which  requires  that  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  for 
aid  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  be  in  the 
form  of  loans,  is  hereby  repealed. 

[(b)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  section'501  (a),  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “  and  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  all 
reports  prepared  by  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  course  of 
their  operations  under  this  Act,  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  to 
insure  a  reduction  of  reporting  requirements  to  the  minimum  essential  for 
effective  operation”. 

[(c)  Amend  section  503  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “503”,  by  redesignating  para¬ 
graphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

[“(b)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

[“(2)  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  transferred  to  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  by  section  502  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act,  only  those  which  are  exer¬ 
cised  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  enumerated  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  exercised  after  June  30, 
1952.  Of  the  powers,  functions,  and  responsibilities  conferred  on  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
only  those  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  as  amended,  which  are  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952. 

[“(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
referred  to  above  are  the  following:  Sections  104  (e)  and  (f) ;  105  (c) ;  107 ;  subsec¬ 
tions  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  109;  110  (a)  and  (b);  111;  112;  113;  subsections 
(d),  (h),  and  (i)  of  section  114;  115  (a);  115  (b),  except  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
subsections  (d),  (h),  and  (j)  of  section  115;  section  117  (c);  118;  119;  120;  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  121.  Where  any  of  the  above  provisions  refer  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such  reference 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  as  amended.” 

[(d)  In  section  504  (a),  strike  out  all  after  “Senate”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period  and  the  following  sentences:  “The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  of  $17,500  per  annum.  The  Special  Representative  in  Europe  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  1,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  Chief  of  Mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  999),  and  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary.” 

[(e)  In  section  504  (c),  (1)  strike  out  “transferred  to  or  employed  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “employed  in  the  United 
States  on  programs  authorized  by  this  Act”  and  (2)  amend  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to'  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

[(f)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  504  (d),  insert  the  following:  “•.[Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  .Security  Act 
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of  1952,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving 
compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to 
such  programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  num¬ 
ber  so  employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation, 
packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of  mat6riel:  Provided  further,  That 
after  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each  agency, 
the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employees  shall  be  retained  shall  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned”. 

C(g)  Amend  section  506  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with  July  1,  1952, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  furnish  (subject  to  reimbursement  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act)  military  assistance  out  of  the  materials  of  war 
whose  production  in  the  United  States  shall  have  been  authorized  for,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to,  the  Department  of  Defense:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  authorize  the  furnishing  of  military  items  under  this  subsection  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,000  in  value.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (1)  ‘value’ 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  403  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the  term  ‘materials  of  war’  means 
those  goods,  commonly  known  as  military  end  items, "'which  are  required  for  the 
performance  of  their  missions  by  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  including  weapons, 
military  vehicles,  ships  of  war  under  fifteen  hundred  tons,  aircraft,  military  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  ammunition,  maintenance  parts  and  spares,  and  military 
hardware.” 

\  [(h)  Section  511  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

f  [“(c)  (1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  that  mutual  security  can  be 
realized  only  to  the  extent  that  the  countries  who  receive  our  aid  do  their  utmost 
to  help  themselves  and  cooperate  among  themselves  and  with  the  United  States 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  free  world.  In  providing 
assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  affirms  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  use  its  leadership  and  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  the  efforts  of  recipient  countries  to  the  end  that  positive  accomplish¬ 
ments  toward  mutual  security  may  be  realized  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and 
a  minimum  of  delay  and  cost. 

[“(2)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Director,  in  administering  this  Act,  shall  insure  that,  where  necessary  to  the 
mutual  security  effort,  no  country  shall  receive  any  assistance  hereunder  unless  it 
take  decisive  action  to  marshal  its  resources  collectively,  or  individually  where 
more  suitable,  with  integration  and  unification  plans  in  the  appropriate  area,  and 
participate  in  programs  which  promote  collective  security  in  that  area.  The 
Director  shall  insure  that,  where  suitable  or  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  mutual 
security  effort,  countries  take  adequate  steps  to  mobilize  their  industries  for 
mutual  defense  and  gear  their  fiscal,  budgetary,  capital,  political,  and  military 
resources  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  take  appropriate  other  steps  toward 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation. 

[“(3)  Assistance  shall  be  given  on  a  country-by-country  basis  to  a  degree  and 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  rate  of  progress  made  in  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.” 

[(i)  In  section  513,  amend  the  heading  to  read  “Special  Use  of  Funds”, 
insert  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  513.”,  and  add  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following 
new  subsection: 

[“(b)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,000  may  be  allocated 
to  any  one  country,  may  be  used  or  supplied  without  regard  to  any  conditions  as 
to  eligibility  contained  in  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
by  this  Act,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any  such  determination.” 

[(j)  Amend  section  514  to  read  as  follows: 
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[“Strategic  Materials 

[“Sec.  514.  In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to 
assure  the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized 
to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of,  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist 
among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.” 

[(k)  Amend  section  516  by  inserting  “(a)”  after  “Sec.  516.”  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new  subsections: 

[“(b)  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  cooperating  with  private  business  groups  and  governmental  agencies  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  shall  encourage  a  greater  participation  by  private 
capital  in  the  guaranty  program  and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to  facilitate  such 
participation,  including  programs  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development. 

[“(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall,  m  cooperation  with  such  groups 
and  agencies  (including  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment),  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other  impediments,  foreign  and 
local,  to  private  investment  abroad,  and  the  methods  and  means  whereby  those 
impediments  can  be  removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recommendations  there¬ 
on  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

[“(d)  The  Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerned  with  private  investment  abroad,  and  taking  into  account 
the  study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temp¬ 
orary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries 
participating  in  programs  under  this  Act. 

[“(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,  taking  into  account  the 
study  and  recommendations  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall 
encourage  and  facilitate  a  greater  participation  by  private  industrial  groups  or 
agencies  in  private  contracts  awarded  by  the  Administration,  and  shall,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment 
and  development  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

[“(f)  The  reports  required  by  section  518  of  this  Act  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  section.” 

[(1)  In  section  519  (a),  which  permits  the  limited  use  of  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  funds  for  the  Near  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  to  acquire 
local  currency,  immediately  after  the  words  “may  be  advanced”,  insert  the 
words  “out  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under  section_503  of  this  Act”. 

[(m)  After  section  531  add  the  following  new  sectior1" 

[“Exemption  From  Contract,  Accounting,  and  Certain  Other  Laws 

[“Sec.  532.  The  provisions  of  section  119  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1517),  which  concern  exemption  from  contract 
and  accounting  laws,  shall  apply  to  the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

[“Sec.  533.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5 
U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office, 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired 
officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a),  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received 
as  a  civilian  officer. 

[“(b)  Officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  officers  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  assigned  for  duty  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  receive  the  allowances  and 
benefits  provided  for  officers  in  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  or  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U)  S.  C.  801-1204),  and  may  also  receive 
salary  differentials  as  provided  in  that  Act  computed  on  their  basic  pay  under 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  231-320);  and, 
in  addition  to  any  quarters  furnished  them  by  the  Government,  such  officers 
may  receive,  during  the  period  of  their  assignment  for  duty  outside  the  con- 
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tinental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  allowance  payable  under  section  302  (f) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.  S.  C.  252  (f)). 

[“Movement  of  Migrants 

[“Sec.  534.  In  order  to  encourage  further  the  movement  of  migrants  from 
European  countries  having  surplus  population,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  $9,240,500  for  use  in  making  contributions  for  the 
calendar  year  1953  to  the  Provisional  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  the 
Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on 
December  5,  1951. 

[“Ocean  Freight  Charges  on  Relief  Packages 

[“Sec.  535.  The  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  relief 
supplies  and  packages  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1515  (c)),  shall  be  continued  and  may  be  exercised 
after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the 
President  may  designate:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  hereafter  also  be 
applicable  to  relief  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved^by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  to  any 
country  eligible  for  economic  or  technical  assistance  under  this  Act:  And  provided 
further,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,587,500  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for  use  in  paying  ocean  freight  charges  under 
section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

[“Informational  Media  Guaranties 

[“Sec.  536.  The  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties  under 
section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  fully  continued  and  may  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1952,  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  that  the  President  may  designate. 

[“Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda 

[“Sec.  537.  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any 
counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for 
other  expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses 
outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

[“Small  Business 

[“Sec.  538.  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  (other  than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  by  making  available  or  causing  to 
be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect 
to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended),  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by  offering  additional  services  to  give  small 
business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

[“(b)  There  shall  be  continued  in  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  the  Office  of 
Small  Business  headed  by  the  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  Each  report  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  section  518  shall  include  a  report  of  all  activities  under  this 
section.  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  shall  adopt  the  procedure  of 
notifying  American  business,  particularly  small  independent  enterprises,  of  pro¬ 
curement  and  other  information  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Office  of  Small  Business  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States, 
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and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to 
purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  such  information  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

[“(c)  Section  112  (i)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

[“Limitation  on  Use  of  Counterpart  Funds 

[“Sec.  539.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  law,  all  counterpart 
funds  of  local  currencies  created  by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  by  Acts  supplementary  or  amendatory  thereto 
shall  be  expended  only  on  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available.” 

[Sec.  8.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
403  (d),  which  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  excess  equip¬ 
ment  to  foreign  nations,  insert  a  comma  and  the  words  “and  after  June  30,  1952, 
by  an  additional  $200,000,000”. 

[(b)  Change  section  408  (e),  concerning  reimbursable  aid,  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(e)  (1)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
standardization  of  military  equipment  and  in  order  to  provide  procurement 
assistance  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  transfer,  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  procurement  for  transfer  of,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to:  (A)  nations 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951;  (B)  a  nation  which  has  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective  defense 
and  regional  arrangement;  (C)  any  international  military  organization  or  head¬ 
quarters  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  such  assistance  will  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act;  or  (D)  any  other  nation  not  eligible  to  join  a  collective  defense 
and  regional  arrangement  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  above,  but  whose  ability  to 
defend  itself  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  any  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  a  nation  under  this  clause  (D),  it  shall 
provide  the  United  States  with  assurance  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security, 
its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  the  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any 
other  state:  Provided  further,  That,  in  the  case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  President 
shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[“(2)  Whenever  equipment  or  material  is  transferred  from  the  stocks  of,  or 
services  are  rendered  by  any  agency,  to  any  nation  or  international  organization 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days  thereafter. 
The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  for  the  various 
categories  of  equipment  or  materials  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  of 
section  403:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the 
fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  the  value  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  that  subsection  plus  (a)  10  per  centum  of  the  original  gross  cost  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials;  (b)  the  scrap  value;  or  (c)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work 
is  undertaken,  such  nation  shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable 
undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilita¬ 
tion  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  ,  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehab¬ 
ilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  contracts  under  this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been 
paid  the  United  States  by  such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000. 

[“(3)  The  provisions  of  section  409  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  equipment, 
materials,  and  commodities  made  available  under  this  subsection.” 
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[Sec.  9.  Section  115  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  insert  a 
colon  and  the  following:  “And  provided  further,  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans  all  funds  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  such  loans  shall  be  redeposited  in  such  special  account”. 

[(b)  In  subsection  (h)  strike  out  “5  per  centum”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“10  per  centum”. 

[(c)  At  the  end  of  such  section  add  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

[“(k)  Of  the  filnds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  (a)  (2)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  (1)  $100,000,000  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  be  expended  in  such  manner  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  amounts  of  local 
currencies  deposited  under  subsection  (b)  (6)  as  a  result  of  such  expenditure  shall 
be  used  exclusively,  in  accordance  with  principles  developed  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  to  establish  revolving  funds  which  shall  be  available  for  making  loans,  and 
otherwise  to  carry  out  programs  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  section  516  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  free  enterprise  and 
the  expansion  of  the  economies  of  those  countries  with  equitable  sharing  of  the 
benefits  of  increased  production  and  productivity  between  consumers,  workers, 
and  owners;  and  (2)  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  is  authorized  to  transfer 
not  exceeding  $2,500,000  to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion,  to  be  used  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified  by  the  Director  in  order  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  section  516  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.” 

[Sec.  10.  The  Act  for  International  Development  is  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  At  the  end  of  section  404  (b),  as  amended,  which  relates  to  contributions 
of  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  1952  to  international  organizations  for  technical 
cooperation  programs,  add  the  following  proviso:  “Provided  further,  That  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  not  to  exceed  $15,708,750  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  in  making  contributions  under  this  subsection.” 

[(b)  Change  section  413  (a)  thereof,  which  concerns  the  appointment  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  at  a  salary  of  $15,000, 
to  read  as  follows: 

[“(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  an  Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  pursuant  to  section  412 
hereof  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  shall  be  responsible 
for  planning,  implementing,  and  managing  the  programs  authorized  in  this  title. 
He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President 
may  also  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Technical  Cooperation  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  Administrator  for  Technical 
Cooperation  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administiator.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.” 

[Sec.  11.  Section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended 
(50  App.  U.  S.  C.  1641),  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
“acquired  as  a  result  of  such  surplus  property  disposals,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “held  or  available  for  expenditure  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  (or  deposited  pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
115  (b)  (6)  and  115  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended), 
and  not  required  by  law  or  agreement  with  such  government  to  be  expended  or  used 
for  any  other  purpose,”. 

[Sec.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not 
to  exceed  $16,481,000  to  enable  him  to  make  contributions  to  tne  United  Nations 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  until  December  31,  1953,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  support  international  children’s  welfare  work:  Provided, 
That  the  contributions  shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  assurance  that 
they  will  not  exceed  33%  per  centum  of  contributions  from  all  governments, 
including  contributions  made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  persons  located 
within  territories  under  their  control:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  shall  be  used  in  duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  agencies  of  the 
United"  Nations.] 
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[AN  ACT  To  amend  farther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

IBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1953”. 

[Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

[Sec.  101.  Authorization  op  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

[“authorization  of  appropriations 

[“Sec.  540.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $2,129,689,870  to  be  available  under  section 
101  (a)  (1)  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Europe):  Provided,  That  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  made  available  under  section  101  (a)  (1)  with  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  this  section,  50  per 
centum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (C)  of  section 
2  (b)  or  to  the  countries  which  become  members  thereof,  unless  the  Congress,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President,  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide; 
$305,212,637  to  be  available  under  section  201  (relating  to  military  assistance  for 
the  Near  East  and  Africa);  $1,081,620,493  to  be  available  under  section  301 
(relating  to  military  and  other  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific) ;  and  $15,000,000 
to  be  available  under  section  401  (relating  to  military  assistance  for  Latin 
America).” 

[Chapter  II — Mutual  Defense  Financing 

[Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. —  (a)  The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  540  the  following 
new  section : 

[“Sec.  541.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  101  (a)  (2)  (relating  to  defense  support  and  economic  assistance  for 
Europe),  and  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302 
(a)  (relating  to  defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance),  including 
the  exploration  and  development  of  mineral  and  petroleum  resources,  for  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 

[(b)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  section  101 
the  following  new  section: 

[“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  (1)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for 
manufacture  in  France  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  semiautomatic  weapons 
required  by  French  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military 
aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.” 

[(c)  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  section  303 
the  following  new  section: 

[“Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for 
the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  (as  defined  in  section  411 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  which  are  required 
by  and  are  to  be  made  available  to,  or  are  necessary  for  the  support  of,  the  forces 
of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of 
France  located  in  such  Associated  States.” 

[Chapter  III — -Mutual  Special  Weapons  Planning 

[Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  541  the  following  new 
section : 

[“Sec.  542.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1954  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
special  weapons  to  nations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  this  Act 
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or  to  the  international  organizations  referred  to  in  section  2  (b)  (A)  and  2  (b) 
(C)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  this  purpose, 
the  President  shall  determine  that  such  obligation  is  of  direct  importance  to  the 
security  interest  of  the  United  States  and  is  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  weapons,  the  President  shall 
deteimine  (1)  that  the  recipient  is  adequately  prepared  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  such  weapons;  (2)  that  the  transfer  of  such  weapons  will  be  of  direct  importance 
to  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that  such  transfer  will 
further  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise '  affect  the  provisions  of  any  law  restricting,  limiting,  or 
prohibiting  the  transfer  of  any  such  weapors.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

[Chapter  IV — Technical  Assistance 

[Sec.  401.  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  542  the  following  new 
section: 

[“Sec.  543.  There  is  herebj'  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $43,792,500  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  203  (relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the  Near  East  and 
Africa);  $72,100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  302  (a)  (relating  to 
defense  support,  economic  and  technical  assistance)  other  than  for  the  National 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam;  and  $24,342,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  402 
(relating  to  technical  assistance  for  Latin  America).” 

[Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  Appropriation  for  Basic  Materials. — Sec¬ 
tion  514  (relating  to  basic  materials)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

[Chapter  V — Special  Regional  Economic  Assistance 

[Sec.  501.  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section  206  (relating  to  refugees)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“Sec.  206.  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1954  not  to  exceed  $194,000,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the  area,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees 
in  the  area,  and  for  other  tjrpes  of  economic  assistance  to  assist  in  maintaining 
economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development  (64  Stat.  204;  22  U.  S.  C.  1557),  except  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given,  or  of  section 
503  (b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.” 

[Sec.  502.  India  and  Pakistan. — Section  302  (relating  to  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsection  (b) : 

[“(b)  In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  in  India  and  Pakistan,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
not  to  exceed  $94,400,000  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  furnish  special  economic  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  such  countries,  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political 
stability  therein,  and  to  enable  the  countries  designated  in  this  subsection  to 
make  greater  progress  toward  solving  their  mutual  problems  in  cooperation  with 
each  other.  The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
except  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  assistance  may  be  given, 
or  of  section  503  (bj  (3)  of  this  Act,  shall  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section.” 
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[Chapter  VI — Multilateral  Organizations 

[Sec.  601.  Movement  of  Migrants. — Section  534  (relating  to  the  movement 
of  migiants)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  contribu¬ 
tions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.” 

[Sec.  602.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  543  the  following 
new  section: 

[“Sec.  544.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $13,750,000  for  multilateral  technical  coop¬ 
eration  under  section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.” 

[Sec.  603.  Children’s  Welfare. — The  Mutual  Secuiity  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  544  the  following  new  section: 

[“Sec.  545.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not 
to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1954  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  international  children’s  welfare  work  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.” 

[Sec.  604.  Ocean  Freight  on  Relief  Shipments. — Section  535  (relating  to 
the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  voluntary  relief  shipments)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $1,825,000  for  use  in  paying  ocean 
freight  charges  under  section  117  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.” 

[Sec.  605.  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. — Section 
303  (a)  (relating  to  Korean  relief)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  “There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $71,000,- 
000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  or  such  other  agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President 
may  direct.” 

[(b)  In  the  third  sentence,  strike  out  “$67,500,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$40,750,000”. 

[Chapter  VII — Further  Changes  in  Existing  Mutual  Security  Legislation 

[Sec.  701.  Transfers  of  Funds. — (a)  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(b)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  appropriations  made 
available  under  this  section  may  be  transferred,  when  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  between  appropriations  made 
available  under  either  paragraph  of  subsection  (a) :  Provided ,  That  whenever  the 
President  makes  any  such  determination,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

[(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(ex¬ 
cluding  balances  of  prior  appropriations  continued  available)  pursuant  to  section 
201”  and  inserting  iu  lieu  thereof  “under  section  201”. 

[(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  513  (a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (1),  201,  301, 
and  401  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section;  and  funds  made  available  under  sections  101  (a)  (2),  203,  302 
(a),  and  402  may  be  transferred  among  such  sections,  except  that  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  under  any  such  section  may  be  transferred 
from  that  section.  Funds  so  transferred  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  funds 
available  under  the  section  to  which  they  are  transferred. 

[Sec.  702.  Unexpended  Balances. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  545  the  following  new  section: 
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[“unexpended  balances 

[“Sec.  546.  The  unexpended  balance  under  each  paragraph  of  title  III, 
Mutual  Security,  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  its  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1954, 
and  may  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriate  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation 
made  for  the  same  general  purpose  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.” 

[Sec.  703.  Escapees. — Paragraph  101  (a)  (1)  of  title  I  (relating  to  Europe) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
word  “similarly”  before  the  word  “determined”,  (2)  by  inserting  “or  any  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia”  immediately  after 
“Austria,”  and  before  “and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union”, 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  “and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”.  » 

[Sec.  704.  Military  Aid  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa. — Section  202  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  after 
“Sec.  202.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

[“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  to  be  available,  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  action  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  in  order  to 
provide  assistance,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  the  area  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  to  any  organization  created  pursuant  to  a  regional  defense 
arrangement  in  the  area,  to  any  nation  in  the  general  area  participating  in  such 
an  arrangement,  or  to  any  other  nation  in  the  general  area  which  the  President 
determines  to  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  defense  of  the  area  and  whose  increased 
ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  determines  to  be  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  (any  such  determination  to  be  reported  forthwith  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affpirs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives).  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  recipient  nation  has  agreed  (1)  that  the  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  provided  will  be  used  solely  to  maintain  its  internal 
security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  the  area,  or  in  United  Nations  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures, 
and  (2)  that  it  v  ill  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  nation.” 

[Sec.  705.  Authority  for  Assistance  to  Korea. — The  first  sentence  of 
section  302  (a)  (relating  to  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “(but  not  including 
the  Republic  of  Korea)”. 

[Sec.  706.  Title  V  (relating  to  organization  and  general  provisions)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Personnel  ceiling  exemption  for  new  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams. — Amend  section  504  (d)  (relating  to  reduction  in  personnel)  to  read  as 
follows: 

[“(d)  (1)  Ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952, 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens,  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  or  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for 
which  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the  military  personnel  assigned  to  such 
programs,  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  5  per  centum  less  than  the  number  so 
employed  or  assigned  on  June  1,  1952,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling, 
crating,  or  delivery  of  materiel. 

[“(2)  One  hundred  twenty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953,  the  number  of  civilian  employees  who  are  United  States  citizens, 
receiving  compensation  or  allowances  from  the  administrative  expense  appropria¬ 
tions  authorized  by  this  Act,  employed  in  the  United  States  and  overseas  by  or 
assigned  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  or  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  or 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  participating  agencies  for  carrying  out  programs  the  appropriations  for 
which  are  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  the  aggregate  at  least  10  per  centum 
less  than  the  number  so  employed  or  assigned  to  comparable  positions  on  January 
31,  1953,  except  for  such  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing,  repair,  rehabilitation,  packing,  handling,  crating,  or  delivery  of 
materiel. 
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[“(3)  After  the  Director  has  determined  the  reduction  to  be  effected  in  each 
agency  under  paragraph  (2),  the  determination  as  to  which  individual  employee 
shall  be  retained  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

["(4)  The  Director  for  Mutual  Security  shall  cause  studies  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  further  reductions  in  personnel 
are  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

[“(5)  After  July  1,  1953,  the  following  categories  of  civilian  employees  and 
military  personnel  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  personnel  ceiling  established 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

[“(A)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  over  and 
above  the  number  so  engaged  before  July  1,  1953, 

[“(B)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  any  countries  in  which  no  such  programs  were  in  operation  on 
July  1,  1953, 

[“(C)  Civilian  employees  and  military  personnel  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  international  organizations  and  headquarters  established  after 
July  1,  1953.” 

[(b)  Special  use  of  funds. —  Amend  section  513  (b)  (relating  to  special  use  of 
funds)  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(B)  Not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act,  of  which  not  more  than  $20,000,009  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  country, 
may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  President,  to  be  expended,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by 
this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  making  any 
such  determination.” 

[(c)  Guaranties. —  Amend  section  529  (relating  to  investment  guaranties)  to 
read  as  follows: 

[“guaranties 

[“Sec.  520.  Funds  realized  from  the  sales  of  notes  pursuant  to  section  111  (c) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for 
making  guaranties  of  investments  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  sections  111  (b)  (3)  and  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  in  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  511  of  this  Act.” 

[(d)  Termination  of  program. — Amend  section  530  (relating  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program)  by  striking  out  “twelve  months”  and 
“twelve-month”  wherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“twenty-four  months”  and  “twenty-four-month”,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following:  Provided,  That 

such  part  of  the  equipment,  materials,  and  services  referred  to  above  as  is  to  be 
transferred  to  recipient  countries  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  may  be  so  trans¬ 
ferred  until  June  30,  1957,  and  that  part  of  the  funds  referred  to  above  which  is 
appropriated  to  carry  out  such  Acts  may  be  obligated  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
above,  and  for  liquidating  operations  under  this  proviso,  until  June  30,  1957: 
Provided,  That  guaranties  authorized  under  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  may  be  issued  until  June  30,  1957,  out  of 
any  funds  remaining  available  for  that  purpose”. 

[(e)  Underdeveloped  areas. — Add  after  section  546  the  following  new 
section : 

[“underdeveloped  areas 

[“Sec.  547.  Whenever  funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act  for  assistance, 
other  than  military  assistance,  to  any  economically  underdeveloped  area,  such 
funds  may  be  used  under  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  503  (b)  (3)  or  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  for  International  Development.  Where  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements,  including  provisions  relating  to  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  personnel,  authorized  under  section  503  (b)  (3),  differ  from  those  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  Director  may  make  use  of 
arrangements  authorized  under  either  statute,  in  carrying  out  such  programs, 
except  that  before  extending  the  provisions  of  section  109  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  countries  in  which  programs  authorized 
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under  the  Act  for  International  Development  are  being  carried  out,  the  Director 
will  secure  the- approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

[(f)  Use  of  local  currency. — 

[(1)  Strike  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  521  (relating  to  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses) . 

[(2)  Add  after  section  547  the  following  new  section: 

[“united  states  Use  of  foreign  currency 

[“Sec.  548.  (a)  The  several  amounts  otherwise  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be  ap- 
priated  are  authorized  to  be  increased  by  amounts  which  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $98,396,000. 

[“(b)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  any  authorization  contained  in  this 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  (includ¬ 
ing  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States) :  Provided, 
That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  use,  with¬ 
out  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury,  for  liquidation  of  obligations  legally  incurred 
against  such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

[(g)  Near  east  refugees. — Add  after  section  548  the  following  new  section: 

[“near  east  refugees 

[“Sec.  549.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near 
East  in  particular  and  of  the  world  in  general,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  a  survey  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  report  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Congress 
within  one  hundred  fifty  days  after  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  is  enacted, 
together  with  recommendations  for  seeking  a  solution.  In  the  making  of  such 
report  and  recommendations,  especial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  a  program 
which  would  utilize  the  services  and  talents  of  these  refugees  to  develop  and  expand 
the  resources  of  the  area,  including  its  water  resources. 

[“(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section,  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  keep 
these  committees  constantly  and  fully  informed  of  the  action  which  he  takes  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

[(h)  Use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. — Add  after  section  549 
the  following  new  section: 

[“use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 

[“Sec.  550.  (a)  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not  more  than  $250,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act,  shall  be  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States. 

[“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly 
countries  for  the  sale  and  export  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
conditions  negotiated  by  him  with  such  countries  and  to  accept  in  payment  there¬ 
for  local  currency  for  the  account  of  the  United  States.  In  negotiating  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  sale' of  such  commodities,  the  President  shall — • 

[“(1)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  substitution  or  dis¬ 
placement  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  countries,  and 
to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  that  sales  prices  of  such  com¬ 
modities  are  consistent  with  maximum  world  market  prices  of  like  commodi¬ 
ties  of  similar  quality,  and  to  obtain  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

[ "(2)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable; 

[“(3)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  underdeveloped  and  new  market  areas; 

[“(4)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchasing  countries  will  not  resell  or 
transship  to  other  countries  or  use  for  other  than  domestic  consumption 
commodities  purchased  under  this  program  without  specific  approval  by  the 
President. 

[“(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall  use  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the  following  pur¬ 
poses — 

[“(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  countries  or  mutual  defense 
organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 
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[“(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  countries; 

[“(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any 
country  with  which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States; 

[“(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 

[“(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly 
countries; 

[  ‘(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

[‘‘(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  take 
special  precaution  to  safeguard  against  the  displacement  of  foreign  exchange  earn¬ 
ings  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  United  States  or  any  friendly  nations. 

[“(q)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  third 
countries  receiving  goods  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  as  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  Act.” 

[Sec.  707.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1571-1604),  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Excess  equipment. — Immediately  before  the  period  in  the  next  to  last 
sentence  of  section  403  (d)  (relating  to  limitation  on  furnishing  of  excess  equip¬ 
ment),  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  after  June  30,  1953,  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $200,000,000”. 

[(b)  Sales  of  military  equipment. — Strike  out  the  word  “The”  where  it 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  section  408  (e)  (1)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equip¬ 
ment)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  530  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  the”. 

[(c)  Dependable  undertaking  procedure. — Amend  the  last  sentence  of 
section  408  (e)  (2)  (relating  to  sales  of  military  equipment)  to  read  as  follows: 
“Before  a  contract  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such 
nation,  or  international  military  organization  or  headquarters,  shall  (A)  provide 
the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such 
contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract,  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make 
funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of 
the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  dam¬ 
ages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabil¬ 
itation  work:  Provided,  That  .the  total  amount  of  outstanding  contracts  under 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  which  have  been  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
such  nations,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  $700,000,000.” 

[(d)  Loans  of  equipment. — Amend  section  411  (d)  (containing  definitions) 
to  read  as  follows: 

[“(d)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of 
personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  loans  of  limited  quantities  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  designated  periods  solely  for  test  and  study  purposes.” 

[Sec.  708.  The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1503-1519),  are  further  amended  as  follows: 

[(a)  Term  of  guaranties. — Amend  section  111  (b)  (3)  (relating  to  guaranties) 
by  striking  out  “which  guaranties  shall  terminate  not  later  than  fourteen  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act”,  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “which 
guaranties  shall  be  limited  to  terms  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance”. 

[(b)  Counterpart  loans. — Amend  the  last  proviso  of  section  115  (b)  (6) 
(relating  to  counterpart  funds)  to  read  as  follows:  “And  provided  further,  That 
whenever  funds  from  such  special  account  are  used  by  a  country  to  make  loans, 
all  funds  received  in  repayment  of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assistance  to 
such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for  such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to 
between  the  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

[(c)  Use  of  local  currency. — Amend  section  115  (h)  by  striking  out  “includ¬ 
ing”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and,  without  regard  to  section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1953,  for”. 

[Sec.  709.  United  Nations  Technical  Cooperation  Programs. — Amend 
the  last  proviso  in  section  404  (b)  of  the  Act  for  International  Development  by 
striking  out  the  word  “fiscal”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “calendar”. 

[Sec.  710.  Amendment  and  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions.— (a)  (1)  Section 
516  fa)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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[“(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving 
rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  the  economic 
progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  countries  in  fostering  private  initiative  and 
competition,  in  discouraging  monopolistic  practices,  in  improving  the  technical 
efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  in  the  strengthening 
of  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  American  enterprise  in  contributing  to  the 
economic  strength  of  other  free  countries  through  private  investment  abroad  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this 
subsection.” 

[(2)  Section  516  (b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  clause  (1)  of  subsection  ia)  of  this  section, 
under”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “Under”. 

[(b)  Section  115  (k)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
repealed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  any  commitment  or  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  such  section  115 
(k)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.] 

SECTION  12  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  NOVEMBER  4,  1939 

(Neutrality  Act  of  1939) 

[NATIONAL  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  BOARD 

[Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”).  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  shall  be  chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  or  by  other 
law,  the  administration  of  this  section  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  its  pro¬ 
visions.  The  Board  shall  be  convened  by  the  chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least 
one  meeting  a  year. 

[(b)  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting, 
or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  listed  in  a  proclama¬ 
tion  referred  to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  subsection  (i)  of  this  section, 
whether  as  an  exporter,  importer,  manufacturer,  'or  dealer,  shall  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  his  name,  or  business  name,  principal  place  of  business, 
and  places  of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  which  he  manufactures,  imports,  or  exports. 

[(c)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  any  change  in  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
which  he  exports,  imports,  or  manufactures;  and  upon  such  notification  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of  registration, 
free  of  charge,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  original 
certificate.  Every  person  required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $100.  Upon  receipt  of  the  required  registration 
fee,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  a  registration  certificate  valid  for  five  years, 
which  shall  be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  five  years  upon  the  payment  for 
each  renewal  of  a  fee  of  $100;  but  valid  certificates  of  registration  (including 
amended  certificates)  issued  \mder  the  authority  of  section  2  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  August  31,  1935,  or  section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  of  August  31,  1935,  as 
amended,  shall,  without  payment  of  any  additional  registration  fee,  be  considered 
to  be  valid  certificates  of  registration  issued  under  this  subsection,  and  shall 
remain  valid  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  joint  resolution  had  not  been  enacted. 

[(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  from 
the  United  States  to  any  other  state,  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war  listed  in  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  sub¬ 
section  (i)  of  this  section,  or  to  import,  or  attempt  to  import,  to  the  United  States 
from  any  other  state,  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  listed 
in  any  such  proclamation,  without  first  having  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  and  having  obtained  a  license 
therefor. 

[(e)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall  maintain,  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  person  or  persons  designated 
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by  him,  such  permanent  records  of  manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prescribe. 

[(f)  Licenses  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  persons  who  have 
registered  as  herein  provided  for,  except  in  cases  of  export  or  import  licenses 
where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  joint  resolution  or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  in  which  cases  such  licenses  shall  not  be 
issued;  but  a  valid  license  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  2  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  August  31,  1935,  or  section  5  of  the  joint  resolution  of  August  31, 
1935,  as  amended,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  valid  license  issued  under  this 
subsection,  and  shall  remain  valid  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  joint  resolution 
had  not  been  enacted. 

[(g)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  shall  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  any  officer,  executive  department,  or  independ¬ 
ent  establishment  of  the  Government  from  any  person  who  shall  have  failed  to 
register  under  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

[(h)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  January  3  and  July  3  of 
each  year,  copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  as  are  other  reports  transmitted  to 
Congress.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such  information  and  data  collected  by  the 
Board  as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the  determination  of  questions  connected 
with  the  control  of  trade  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  made  under  any  such  license. 
The  Board  shall  include  in  such  reports  a  list  of  all  persons  required  to  register 
under  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  full  information  concerning  the 
licenses  issued  hereunder,  including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of 
sale  made  under  any  such  license.  Any  reports  required  by  this  section  may  be 
omitted  or  dispensed  with  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

[(i)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which  shall  be  considered  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for  the  puporses  of  this  section;  but  the 
proclamation  Numbered  2237,  of  May  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  1834),  defining  the  term 
“arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war”  shall,  until  it  is  revoked,  have  full 
force  and  effect  as  if  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection.] 

SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1925 

[Sec.  4.  No  helium  gas  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States,  or  from  its 
Territories  and  possessions,  until  after  application  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  license  authorizing  said  exportation  has  been  obtained  from  him 
on  the  joint  recommendation  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  National  Munitions 
Control  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  under  regulations 
governing  exportation  of  helium  approved  by  the  National  Munitions  Control 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  export  shipments  of  quantities  of  helium 
that  are  not  of  military  importance  as  defined  in  said  regulations,  and  which  do  not 
exceed  a  maximum  to  be  specified  therein,  may  be  made  under  license  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  without  such  specific  recommendation.  Such  regulations 
shall  not  permit  accumulations  of  helium  in  quantities  of  military  importance  in 
any  foreign  country,  nor  the  exportation  of  helium  to  countries  named  in  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President  issued  pursuant  to  section  1  (a)  or  (c)  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  May  1,  1937  (Public  Resolution  Numbered  27  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress) 
while  such  proclamations  are  in  effect,  and  shall  require  exporters  to  submit  a 
sworn  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State  showing  the  quantity,  destination,  con¬ 
signee,  and  intended  use  of  each  proposed  exportation. 

[Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  the  regulations 
made  pursuant  hereto,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  granted  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  all  questions  arising  under 
this  section. 

[The  National  Munitions  Control  Board  shall  include  in  its  Annual  Report  to 
the  Congress  full  information  concerning  the  licenses  issued  hereunder,  together 
with  such  information  and  data  collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  considered  of 
value  in  the  determination  of  questions  related  to  the  exportation  of  helium  gas.] 
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SECTION  968  OF  TITLE  18  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

[§  968.  Exportation  of  war  materials  to  certain  countries 

[Whenever  the  President  finds  that  in  any  American  country,  or  in  any  country 
in  which  the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  conditions  of 
domestic  violence  exist,  which  are  or  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms  or 
munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States,  and  makes  proclamation  there¬ 
of,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export,  except  under  such  limitations  and  exceptions 
as  the  President  prescribes,  any  arms  or  munitions  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  to  such  country  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  by 
Congress. 

[Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.] 

TITLE  X  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 

LOYALTY  CHECK  ON  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  1001.  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government,  may  be  employed  or  assigned  to  duties  by  the 
Government  under  this  Act  until  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  State:  Provided ,  however,  That  any  present  employee  of  the  Government, 
pending  the  report  as  to  such  employee  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  may  be 
employed  or  assigned  to  duties  under  this  Act  for  the  period  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  its  enactment.  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  1002.  The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  such  officers  of  the  Government  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  purposes  expressed  in  this  Act  and  the  efficient  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

RESTRICTED  INFORMATION 

Sec.  1003.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the  disclosure  of  any  information 
or  knowledge  in  any  case  in  which  such  disclosure  (1)  is  prohibited  by  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  is  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

REPEAL  OF  ACT  OF  MAY  25,  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  entitled  “An  Act  authorizing  the 
temporary  detail  of  United  States  employees,  possessing  special  qualifications, 
to  governments  of  American  Republics  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,’’  as  amended  (52  Stat.  442;  53  Stat.  652),  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Existing  Executive  orders  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  such  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  as  amended,  shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded 
by  regulations  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  in  any 
other  law,  to  provisions  of  such  Act  of  May  25,  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  be  applicable  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IX  of  this 
Act. 

UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  1005.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  private  agencies,  including  existing  American  press,  publishing, 
radio,  motion  picture,  and  other  agencies,  through  contractual  arrangements  or 
otherwise.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  partici¬ 
pation  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the  maximum  number  of  different 
private  agencies  in  each  field  consistent  with  the  present  or  potential  market  for 
their  services  in  each  country. 
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TERMINATION  PURSUANT  TO  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec.  1006.  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act  shall  terminate  whenever  such 
termination  is  directed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

veterans’  preference  act 

Sec.  1007.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Veterans’  Preference  Act  of  1944. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  1008.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  semiannual  reports  of 
expenditures  made  and  activities  carried  on  under  authority  of  this  Act,  inclusive 
of  appraisals  and  measurements,  where  feasible,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
several  programs  in  each  country  where  conducted. 

REGULATORY  PROVISIONS  TO  APPLY  TO  ALL  INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  1009.  All  provisions  in  this  Act  regulating  the  administration  of  inter¬ 
national  information  activities  and  educational  exchanges  provided  herein,  shall 
apply  to  all  such  international  activities  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1010.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  such  provision 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  may  make  guaran¬ 
ties,  in  accordance  with  the  'provisions  of  subsection  (6)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informa¬ 
tional  media  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds 
heretofore  made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  111  (c)  {2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  191+8,  as  amended,  for  purposes 
of  guaranties  of  investments:  Provided,  however,  That  the  amount  of  such  guaranties 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  bid  shall  not  exceed  ■$ 10,000,000 . 

SECTION  1  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  283,  EIGHTY-FIRST  CONGRESS 

AN  ACT  Extending  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  [That  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
created  by  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress,  shall  have — 

[(a)  succession  until  June  30,  1955;  and 

[(b)  authority,  within  the  limits  of  funds  appropriated  or  specific  contract 
authorizations  hereafter  granted  to  it,  to  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  five  years  and  not  to  extend  beyond  June  30,  1955,  in  any  case.] 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

A  BILL  To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly 

nations,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954”. 


TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. —  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  defense. 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
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; promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of  support  based  upon  the 
principle  of  continuous  and  effective  se  f-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  friendly  nations  and  international  organizationins  order  in 
promote  the  foreign  volicy,  security,  and  general  we' fare  of  the  United  States  and  to 
facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  se’f-defense.  In  furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regu'ation  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic 
rights  and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations 
and  international  organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the 
provision  of  any  service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  military 
training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not 
to  exceed  $1,430,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter;  and,  in  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  ( except  the  appropriation  for  mutual 
special  weapons  planning) ,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  subsection;  all  of  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through 
June  30,  1955. 

( b )  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  international 
security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  equipment  of  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions: 

( 1 )  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base, 
which  outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of 
procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States 
under  inadequate  safeguards  against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  procurement  in  the  United  States, 
taking  into  account  transportation  costs  for  delivery  overseas;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United  States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104-  Infrastructure. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $780,000,000,  less 
amounts  already  contributed  for  such  purpose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958, 
not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended.  Such  contributions 
by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  heretofore  agreed  upon, 
of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

( b )  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  pai  ticipate  in  programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section 
103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in  amounts  totaling  not 
more  than  $50,000,000. 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  subsections  (a)  and  ( b )  of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land 
or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  Weapons  of  Advanced  Design. —  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expediting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by  nations  or  international  organizations  eligible 
to  receive  military  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  prior  appropria¬ 
tion  made  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  until  expended  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  AssiSTANCE. — (a)  Military 
assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation  ivhose  increased  ability  to 
defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  determined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment 
and  materials  f  urnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available  solely  to  maintain 
the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be 
satisfied  that  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the  preceding  sub¬ 
section,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular  areas: 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to 
support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value  programed  for  fiscal  years 
1954  and  1955  for  nations  signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  be  delivered  only  to  such  of 
these  nations  as  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing 
collective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  President. 

(2)  Miitary  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and 
South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  and  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest 
assistance  to  the  free  peop'es  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organization, 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  sef-help 
and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to 
safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

(If)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American  Republics  only  in 
accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

( c )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value  (as  determined  pursuant 
to  section  545)  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under 
military  assistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or  hereafter 
furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations  or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four 
areas  named  in  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore  made 
available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant  to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act 
plus  the  amount  herein  specified  for  that  area: 

(1)  In  the  European  area  ( excluding  Greece  and  Turkey),  $617 ,500,000. 

(2)  In  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia,  $181 ,200,000. 

(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  equipment,  materials,  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexvended  balances  referred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which 
was  available  on  June  30,  1954 ■  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified  in  the  applicable  paragraph 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  furnished 
in  any  other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  set  forth  i  i  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  made 
available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  104  ( pertaining  to  infrastructure)  or  section 
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105  ( pertaining  to  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design )  shall  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total  fixed  for  each  such  area.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  military 
assistance  in  a  particular  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  such  use  under 
section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  under  section  408  (c) 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  shall  be  included  in  the  total  for  the  area  for 
the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and  not  in  the  total  for  the  area  from 
which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Sec.  107.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services. — (a) 
The  President  may,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into 
contracts  ( without  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authoriza¬ 
tion)  for  the  procurement  for  sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  ie  any  nation 
or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  143  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense 
arrangement,  the  President  shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  material ,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  by  such 
nation  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  p-rmit 
it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  collective  security 
arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state. 

(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of  or  services  are 
rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international 
organization  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Slates,  within  sixty  days  thereafter  or,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  545:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the 
fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the  minimum  value  specified  in 
that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever 
is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  (^1)  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract 
or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss 
on  the  contract  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by  the 
contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 
addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

( c )  Sections  106,  141,  and  143  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  f  urnished 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  Law. — (a)  The  President  may  perform  any  of  the  func¬ 
tions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546 
( e );  and  ( 2 )  such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4, 
1939  [54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576), 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to  Japan. — In  addition  to  any 
program  of  military  assistance  for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  until 
June  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its 
request,  United  States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan  to  meet 
its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
were  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace 
the  military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Direct  Forces 

Support 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. —  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made 
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available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may 
specify,  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of 
France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for  other  expenditures  to  accomplish 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in 
this  Act.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from  appro¬ 
priations  made  pursuant  to  sections  804  and  540  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located  in  the  Associated 
States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
through  June  80,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support. —  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by 
United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. —  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  provision  of 
any  common-use  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used 
by  military  forces  of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title.  Pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3 — -Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority. —  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  this  title,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance 
designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort.  In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the 
President  may  provide  for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any  com¬ 
modity  or  service  ( including  processing ,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance, 
and  repairing )  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  $45,000,000  for  Europe  ( excluding  Greece  and  Turkey); 

(2)  $81 ,850,000  for  the  Near  East  ( including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa, 
and  South  Asia;  and 

( 3 )  $96,430,000  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  SO,  1955,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  sub¬ 
section:  Provided,  That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,  for  defense  support,  relief  and 
rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assistance  ( including  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section  409  of  this 
Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  ihe  President  shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under 
Communist  control.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allocated 
for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  pursuant  to  the  paragraph 
entitled  “Relief  and  Rehabilitation  in  Korea’’,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for  “ Civilian  Relief  in 
Korea,"  title  III,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  axe  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through  June 
SO,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  President  is  authorized, 
at  any  time  prior  to  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  specify,  title  to  not  more  than  eight  CI-M-AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the 
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United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized  to  make  such 
vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined  under  section  3  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736):  Provided,  That  such  vessels 
shall  be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  operating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in 
class  shall  be  reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $1 1 ,300,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other  agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section  (1)  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  306  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing 
assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  133.  Terms  of  Assistance. — • Assistance  under  this  chapter  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of 
repayment,  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  title  to  any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall 
have  found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  promote  ivorld  peace.  No  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation 
unless  it  shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

►  Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any  nation  under 
this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

( 1 )  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good  will,  and  main¬ 
taining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of 
international  tension; 

( 3 )  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  assumed  under  multi¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  the  full  con¬ 
tribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense 
capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of  the  assistance 
furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to  or  possession  of 
any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assistance  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  United  States  or  to  and  among 
other  nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United  States  representa¬ 
tives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under  this  title,  including  the  utilization 
of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the  Unitea  States  with  full  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require;  and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale 
thereof,  establish  a  Special  Account,  and — 
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{i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to 
such  proceeds; 

{ ii )  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  Special  Account;  and 

{Hi)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  deposited  in  the  Special  Account  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  authorized  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Authorization. — -(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to'ithe  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1 955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $130,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to  help 
maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  area; 

{2)  $85,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  South  Asia  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area;  and 

(, 3 )  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  economic  development  in  the 
other  American  Republics  and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  specify,  except  that  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  assistance  f  urnished  under 
each  paragraph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  505. 

{b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  sections  206  and  302  {b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency  economic  aid  program  for 
Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  SO,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
paragraphs  { 1 ),  (2),  and  { 3 )  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Administration. — Except  as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
section  201,  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  that  section  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sections  301,  302,  and  307. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority  and  Definition . — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  achieve 
economic  progress  by  authorizing  measures  designed  to  increase  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital.  The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  through  bilateral  technical 
cooperation  programs.  ^4s  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams"  means  programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of 
the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas.  Such  activities  shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engineering ,  medical,  educational, 
agricultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training, 
and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of  economic 
resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  training  in  public  administration.  The  term,  “technical  cooperation  programs" 
does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  {62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic 
development,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International 
Aviation  Facilities  Act  {62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in 
the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  302.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assistance  shall  be  made  available 
under  section  SOI  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President  determines  that  the  nation 
being  assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  program  and  gives 
the  program  full  publicity; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination  and  integration 
of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in  that  nation; 
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(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization. —  There  is  hereby  authorixed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs 
in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  Latin  America. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
section  543  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  304 ■  Limitations  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available  under  section 
303  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  or  commodities 
only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  305.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation . — As  one  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section 
SOS,  not  to  exceed — 

(а)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  ; 

(б)  $1 ,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation  program 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  306.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. —  The  President  may  make 
advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  government  agency.  The  President 
may  make  and  perform  contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation 
programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  which,  entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 

Sec.  307.  International  Development  Advisory  Board. —  There  shall  be 
an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the“  Board” ,  which  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer 
this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  programs  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  414  (b).  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by 
him  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Foard  shall  be  broadly  representative  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the  programs,  including  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales;  none  except  the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  ( including  any  United  States  Government  agency)  who 
as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services.  Members  of  the  Board, 
other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall 
shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  al¬ 
lowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or  at  conferences  held  upon 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be 
paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and 
other  expenses. 

Sec.  SOS.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China. —  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Special  Fund. — Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  may  be  expended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of 
any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  section  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are 
residing  in  or  escapees  from,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the  Communist- 
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dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  supporting  the  North  Alantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certification  by  the 
President  of  amounts  expended  under  this  section  up  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000,  and 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  this  section  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. — (a)  Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  not  less  than  $500,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 ■ 

(b)  The  authority  for  this  section  shall  not  be  in  addition  to  the  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  for  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. —  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance 
to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  responsibility  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  joint  control  arrangements  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Sec.  404 ■  Responsibilities  in  Germany. —  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  undei  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  GAR10A  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Account  under 
the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be 
deposited  in  said  account,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
to  the  F ederaF Republic  cf  Germany  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used 
for  expenses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States 
in  Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme  authority  assumed 
by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945,  and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
consultation  with  the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  programs 
under  chapter  3  of  title  1 ,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  the 
President  detei  mines  must  be  disregarded  in  older  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 
objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Refugees.— (a)  For  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  movement  of  migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $11,700,000  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1955  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to 
United  States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  section. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than  $800,000  may  be 
used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  Republics  of 
persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United 
States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — • There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $13,500,000  for  contributions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. —  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000, 
to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  President  shall 
determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
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settlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  he  may  expend  any  part  of  such 
unexpended  balance  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Oroanization. — (a)  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 8,200,000 
for  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall 
have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall 
be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four  years  notwithstanding  the 
limitation  in  section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

922). 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of 
United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  nations  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from 
United  States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  on  shipments  by 
United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with  the  receiving 
nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of 
local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments 
from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the 
consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and,  in  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  535  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts 
determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act 
for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United  States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. —  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611). 
In  addition,  in  accordance  with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  41 1-  Administrative  Expenses. — -(a)  Whenever  possible,  the  expenses  of 
administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the 
expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $35,900,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  including  ex¬ 
penses  for  compensation,  allowances  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign 
Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding, and 
for  expenditures  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  (other  than  compensa¬ 
tion  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laivs  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  41%-  Strategic  Materials. — In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United  States 
resources  and  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials 
for  the  collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  President  is  authorized  to  initiate 
projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production  of,  mate¬ 
rials  in  which  deficiencies  or  .  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.  The  unexpended  balance 
of  f  unds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  through  June  SO,  1955. 
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Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds  heretofore  allocated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  pursuant  to  the  last  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid 
Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  he  available  until  expended,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea 
for  studying  or  teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose 
or  for  research  and  related  academic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and 
such  selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  employment  upon  application 
filed  ivith  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  414 ■  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private  Participa¬ 
tion. — (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  cf  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts 
of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative 
and  competition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions; 
and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward  the  economic 
strength  of  other  free  nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private 
participation  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  ( including  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs) , 
and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private  enterprise  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  dra  w  the  attention  of  private  enterprise 
to  opportunities  for  investment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade, 
or  other  temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall 
include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to 
nations  participating  in  programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects, 
including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises,  in 
any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty 
program:  Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as  furthering  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  snail  be  limited  to  assuring  any  or  all 
of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or 
credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  pai  t,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confiscation 
by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  nation  or  by  reason  of  war, 
revolution  or  insurrection; 

( C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as 
hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  account 
of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith; 

( D )  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  President  plus 
actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
guaranty,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  ( i )  of  subparagraph 
(B),  and  not  exceeding  4  Ver  centum,  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each 
guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  here¬ 
under  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
guaranties  made  under  this  section  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
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have  been  discharged  or  have  expired ,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

( F )  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total  of 
$200,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and 
remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in  connection 
therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwith¬ 
standing.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  sub- 
paragraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been  issued 
under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
any  such  guaranty; 

( O )  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be  administered  under  broad 
criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise 
in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(II)  as  used  in  this  paragraph—— 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  cf  the  United  States  or  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association  created  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

( ii )  the  term  “investment"  includes  any  contribution  of  capital' 
goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  techniques 
by  any  person  in  the  form  of  ( 1 )  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project, 
(2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (8) 
participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and 
(If)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related  services  pursuant  to 
a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  jl5.  Emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R. — Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the  United  States  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  permanent 
residence  there:  Provided,  That  such  resident  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  415.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  control,  in 
furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  other  than  by  a 
United  States  Government  agency.  The  President  is  authorized  to  designate  those 
articles  which  shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every  person  who  engages 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  shall  register 
with  the  United  States  Government  agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
section  and,  in  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such 
regulations. 

( c )  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a  registration  or  license 
application,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not 
misleading ,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  417-  Assistance  to  International  Organization. — -Whenever  it  will 
assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  available  under  sections  181  and  403  in  order  to  furnish  assistance,  including 
by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization?  for  a  strategic 
stockpile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  418 .  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel. — The  President, 
through  such  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage, 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative  expenses,  the  promotion  and 
development  of  travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  countries  to  the  United  States. 
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TITLE  V—  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 

Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. —  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  necessary  for  the  'purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  funds  made  aval  able  pursuant,  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
and  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  excevt  that 
the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  avai’ able  for  such  provision 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  transferred  under  this  section  to  f  urnish  military  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area,  limits 
imposed  by  section  106  ( c ).  Not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  any  assistance  furnished 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  (2),  or  ( 3 )  of  section  201  (a)  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Notwithstanding  section  14-15  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  ary  other  provision  of  law,  proceeds 
of  sales  made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
shall  remain  available  and  shall  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving 
particular  regard  to  the  following  purposes — 

( 1 )  for  providing  mi  itary  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual  defense  organiza¬ 
tions  e  igible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations; 

(. 3 )  for  loans,  under  app’iccb’e  provisions  of  this  Art.,  to  increase  production 
of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  mcteria's,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly  nations,  with  the  authority 
to  use  currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in.  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  cn  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly 
countries; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles;  and 

(7)  for  financing  international  educational  exchange  activities  under  the 
programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  ( 2 )  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (&)'' . 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  for  their  local  currency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of 
the  Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  accounting  thereof  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the  com¬ 
mittee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  using  such 
currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate),  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so 
used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance. — (a)  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security  or  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  for  which  such  assist¬ 
ance  is  furnished;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If 
the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the 
defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance. 

( b )  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  termination  under  this  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

Sec.  504-  Small  Business. — -(a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of 
commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV, 
and  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 
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( 1 )  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers  in  the  nations 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services 
produced  by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business,  in  such  Lnited  States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct, 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  1 
of  title  1,  such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance. —  (a)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
obligated  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  titles  I  and  II  ( excluding  funds 
previously  appropriated  and  continued  available  pursuant  to  such  titles )  shall  be 
obligated  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  ( including  repayment  in 
foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpil¬ 
ing  or  other  purposes). 

( b )  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Slat.  526),  as  amended,  make 
and  administer  the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent 
of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59 
Slat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  any  loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  Congress. 
Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under 
paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required 
for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  111 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “ invention ”  means  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information"  means  information  originated  by  or  peculiarly 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as  property  under  recognized 
legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the  owner,  shall 
be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of  information  by 
reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or  employees. 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information  shall  be  by  suit 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire 
compensation  for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States 
may  avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by 
any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  claimant,  in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had  for  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
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counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the  Government  of  a  notice 
to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six 
years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned  date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections 
104,  105,  405,  and  413,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
( other  than  sections  415  and  413)  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President 
each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — None  of  the  funds  herein 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the 
United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to 
pay  the  travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such  program  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — -No  f  unds  made  available  under  title  II 
or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commod¬ 
ities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  section 
does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under 
title  II  or  chapter  8  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  commodities 
outside  the  United  States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will 
residt  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference 
to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  out¬ 
weigh  the  economic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad. 
In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer 
by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  inhere  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the,  extent  that  any  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  510.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment.— -(a)  No  equipment  or 
materials  may  be  transferred  under  title  1  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet 
their  training  requirements. 

( b )  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall 
be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of 
to  a  foreign  nation  or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby,  or  whenever 
such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained 
may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropriations  out 
of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  or  to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each  nation  receiv¬ 
ing  equipment  or  materials  under  chapter  1  of  title  1  ( other  than  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  107 )  for  the  return  to  the  United,  States 
( 1 )  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  ( 2 )  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or  materials  which  are 
no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  511.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the 
preceding  two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  com¬ 
mission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procure¬ 
ment  said  officer,  employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or 
performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  and  whoever,  being  or 
having  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two  years, 
solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
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Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  former  officer  or 
former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during 
such  employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  307  or  530  (a)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  512.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  transfer  is  made 
under  section  1Q6  ( d )  or  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this  Act  which 
will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its 
consideration  of  this  Act,  or  which  ivill  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum 
or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 
or  project  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  stating 
the  justification  for  such  change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  any  determination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  ( except 
with  respect  to  unvouchered  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under 
section  531  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 

Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President.— The  President  may 
■exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer 
may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  authority  to  per¬ 
form  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — (a)  The 
President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part 
of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance 
to  the  United  States  by  any  nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the  activities  of  the  Government 
agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  by  the  procedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under  this  Act  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any  United  States 
Government  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
such  agency,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may 
be  established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Government  agency,  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  f  urnished 
under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545 )  of  the  equipment  and 
materials,  services  ( other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States),  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
■credited  as  reimbursable  receipts  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts  of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the  authority  applicable 
to,  the  purposes  for  ivhich  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to 
be  used,  including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  or  services,  required 
by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general  category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to 
be  procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such  procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity ,  service,  or  facility  procured  from  any  United 
States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of 
title  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available 
to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replace¬ 
ment  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by 
law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reim¬ 
bursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities, 
services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are 
not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency 
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determines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  accounts  may  be  established  on  the 
books  of  any  United  States  Government  agency,  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  against 
which  ( i )  letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  such  letters  of  commitment 
shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii) 
withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or  agencies,  organizations  or  persons 
upon  presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation.  Ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so  established  shall 
be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government 
funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services  procured  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524-  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

( 1 )  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(, 2 )  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which  permits  its 
integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

( 6 )  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of  any  other  functions 
with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be 
made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — Except  as  modified  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  section  521,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
{referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “ Director ”)  shall  continue  to  perform  the  functions 
vested,  in  him  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to 
continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military  assistance. 
The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer  such  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  funds  as  may  be  necessary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. —  The  President  may  maintain  special 
missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion. 
The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  ( 1 )  in  cases  approved  by  the  President,  the  same 
compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4<  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  301),  or 
(2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  527  ( c )  of  this  Act,  as 
the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  United  States  Government 
agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel 
as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( b )  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Lnited  States  on  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades 
of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such  positions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  presidential  appoint- 
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merit,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  -purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  Lnited  States,  the  Director  may — 

(/)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Government  agencies,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and 
Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ( 22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in  all  cases,  post 
differentials  prescribed  under  section  448  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons 
so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by 
section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve;  and 

( 2 )  utilize  such  authority  ,  including  authority  to  appoint  and  assign  personnel 
for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  appointed  or 
assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections 
448  and  528  of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. — (a)  Whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or 
assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no 
compensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency: 
Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government 
agency  from  which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that 
agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organizations. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is  authorized 
to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any 
officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  international  staff 
of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific  or  professional  advice  or 
service  to  or  in  cooper ation  with  such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other 
benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Government  agency  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may 
also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  representation 
allowances  similar  to  those  alloived  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations  available  therefor 
shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — - 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  international  or¬ 
ganization. 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  com¬ 
pensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund  or 
account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 
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(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the  United  States 
accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a 
separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expendi¬ 
ture  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account 
to  be  returned  to  the  international  organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based 
upon  the  compensation,  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in 
accordance  with  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  Thereof. —  (a)  Experts 
. and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by'  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  may  be  employed  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  for  the  performance  of  f  unctions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  a.  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so 
employed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  ( Foreign  Areas) 
while  so  employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

( b )  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed  without  com¬ 
pensation  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710  ( b )  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States 
may  be  employed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director 
under  this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
case  of  specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Director  as  being  of  a 
high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity  or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
investigation  develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  questionable  loyalty, 
and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has 
certified  in  writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consider¬ 
ation  of  such  report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States,  its 
Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and  is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly 
been  a  member  of  any  organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  military  intelligence  agency 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  indi¬ 
vidual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  piograms  covered  by  this  Act  who  has  been  previously 
investigated  in  connection  with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain  Federal  Laws. —  (a)  Serv¬ 
ice  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  established  pursuant  to  section  307  of 
this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  section  530  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18, 
U.  S.  C.,  sections  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C. 
99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving 
the  United  States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such 
individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which 
such  individual  was  directly  involved  in  the  perfoi  mance  of  such  service;  nor  shall 
such  set  vice  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amende  l  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a), 
or  any  other  Federal  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 
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( b )  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  ( 5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which 
prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office 
or  appointment  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 , 
but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  SO,  1932  ( 5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added 
to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. —  Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  f  unctions  author¬ 
ized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  regulat¬ 
ing  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Government  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504  ond  4^4  (&)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  International  Organizations.— (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities 
of  the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other  international 
organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by 
advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special 
compensation  is  usually  required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  inter¬ 
national  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  services,  on  an  advance  of 
funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such  organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimburse¬ 
ments  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  and.  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. —  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1954- 
Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  revealed — 

( 1 )  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  approved  May 
22,  1947,  as  amended ; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries 
devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  including  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act 
of  1948,  and  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  including 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

( 10 )  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  November  4,  1939 
(54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452); 

(IS)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50  U.  S.  C.  165); 
and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
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(6)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  hereafter  be 
considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
section  54%  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  au¬ 
thority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act, 
compliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  54% 
shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise 
performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  54%  or  under  section  408 
shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made  pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments 
under  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544 ■  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — (a)  Title  X  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  ( 22  U.  S.  C.  1431 ) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“informational  media  guaranties 

“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  Slates  Information  Agency  may  make 
guaranties,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( b )  of  section  414  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing 
informational  media  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  against 
funds  heretofore  made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
for  purposes  of  guaranties  of  investments:  Provided,  however,  That  the  amount  of 
such  guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  but  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000.” 

(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed.  The  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress 
(22  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  SO,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond 
June  30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said  Institute  upon  notice: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as 
amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1),  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity ,  material,  article,  supply,  or 
goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the 
United  States  either  publicly  or  privately  ovmed,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material,  article,  raw  material,  facility, 
tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used  or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith, 
or  required  in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage,  transportation, 
repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant 
vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials ,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  sup¬ 
port  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means 
the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or  materials. 
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(/)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or 
technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States”  shall  include  any  component 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  Stales 
Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Reserve  components  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — • 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I ,  the  cross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating ,  or  modifying  such  equipment 
or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  ( other  than 
equipment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection) ,  the  actual 
or  the  projected  ( computed  as  accurately  as  practicable )  cost  of  procuring  for  the 
mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or  materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed 
to  be  more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equipment 
or  materials  furnished; 

(8)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  re¬ 
place  such  equipment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  replacement  cost,  whichever 
the  Secietary  of  Defense  may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  Jurnished  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  aqency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification 
shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials  taken 
from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbrr  of 
units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit 
of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

( i )  The  term  “United  Stales  Government  agency”  means  any  department,  agency, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  5j6.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

( b )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or 
implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  international  organization. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

submitted  the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  9678] 

I.  The  Doubts 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  majority  party  pledge  their 
support  to  President  Eisenhower  and  to  his  administration  in  seeking 
to  promote  peace  and  security  in  a  troubled  world.  As  stated  in  our 
minority  views  last  year  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  we  “share 
equally  with  the  President,  and  all  other  members  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  profound  desire  to  achieve  such  peace  and  security.” 

Our  failure  to  agree  with  the  philosophy  and  lack  of  realistic 
direction  in  this  bill  in  no  sense  indicates  any  less  interest  on  our  part 
than  on  the  part  of  those  who  support  this  bill  in  believing  in  the 
danger  of  communism  and  in  the  necessity  for  arousing  the  free  world 
in  defense  of  its  principles  and  of  its  very  existence.  But  it  is  our 
firm  conviction,  as  it  was  last  year,  that  we  may  be  in  more  danger 
by  clinging  to  old  methods  and  by  using  wornout  and  discredited 
tools  if,  by  refusing  to  question  the  success  of  those  methods,  we  delay 
in  reappraising  the  desperate  situation  in  which  the  world  finds  itself 
and  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  that  situation. 

We  have  grave  doubts  concerning  the  patchwork  Mutual  Security 
Program  and  its  philosophy  of  materialism.  We  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  huge  grants  of  money  and  weapons  as 
the  core  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  have  doubts  as  to  the  intensions 
or  willingness  of  our  so-called  allies.  In  short,  we  have  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  size,  direction,  and  the  haste  with  which  this  program  is 
being  considered  in  the  light  of  the  present  state  of  uncertainty. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  pledge,  as  we  did  last  year,  our  support 
to  President  Eisenhower,  that  we  must  express  these  minority  views. 
We  who  affix  our  signatures  to  these  views  will  give  President  Eisen- 
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hower  our  devoted  backing  in  his  course  to  save  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  our  duty  impels  us  to  remind  our 
colleagues  that  “There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me, 
than  in  half  the  creeds.” 


II.  The  Timing 

There  exists  in  our  minds  a  grave  and  fundamental  question 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  enacting  now  what  is  considered  permanent 
legislation.  This  is  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  unsettled  world 
conditions  which  become  even  more  unsettled  with  each  passing  day 
and  the  widespread  uncertainties  in  high  places  as  to  our  own  foreign 
policy.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  a  policy  committee.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
reviewing  past  programs  and  proposed  programs  is  to  determine 
policy.  To  carry  out  that  responsibility  has  been  the  function  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  out  this  bill.  But  how  can  we  determine 
legislative  policy  as  a  directive  and  framework  of  action  for  the/ 
executive  branch  without  being  fully  apprised  of  executive-branch'' 
policy  to  give  root  and  substance  to  what,  after  all,  amount  only  to 
the  cold  words  of  a  statute?  How  can  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  justifiably  report  favorably  a  Mutual  Security  Program 
without  having  full  knowledge  of  the  outcome  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Churchill-Eden  conversations  now  being  held  with 
the  President  in  Washington?  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Mrs. 
Church  sponsored  the  following  motion  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
committee’s  consideration  of  the  bill: 

That  the  committee  defer  final  action  and  consequent  reporting  out  of  the  bill  to 
the  House  until  such  time  as  the  administration  shall  have  formulated  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  this  committee  its  projected  course  in  relation  to  Indochina  and  the 
area  of  southeast  Asia. 

All  of  the  undersigned  are  included  among  those  who  voted  in  favor  of 
the  motion,  which  unwisely,  we  feel,  did  not  carry. 

Section  121  of  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  when 
originally  presented  to  the  committee,  was  'concerned  only  with 
Indochina.  But  now,  with  the  fluid  situation  in  that  area  as  an 
excuse,  the  committee  has  expanded  the  section  and  termed  it  “South¬ 
east  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Direct  Forces  Support.”  $800( 
million  of  new  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  “Direct 
forces  support”  in  Indochina  and  for  other  expenditures  to  accomplish 
for  southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  the  purposes  and  policies 
declared  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

The  executive  branch  witnesses  who  testified  on  this  broadened 
coverage  could  shed  no  light  on  why  or  how  this  fund  would  be  used 
outside  of  Indochina,  should  that  area  fall  to  the  Viet  Minh,  other 
than  to  indicate  that  it  might  be  used  for  some  economic  assistance  or 
some  technical  cooperation  or  some  other  purpose  the  executive  branch 
may  wish.  When  the  “Direct  forces  support”  item  for  Indochina 
was  presented  to  the  committee,  executive-branch  witnesses  testified 
that  “direct  forces  support”  (which  is  a  bureaucratic  term  for  balance 
of  payments  aid  or  budgetary  support)  was  based  on  the  Navarre 
plan.  The  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Hon.  Everett  F.  Drumright,  testified  before  the  committee 
during  the  hearings  that — 
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The  United  States  Government  was  convinced  that  the  Navarre  plan  for  victory 
in  Indochina  was  feasible,  and  offered  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

More  startling  still,  and  giving  us  added  cause  for  deep  concern,  is 
the  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  on  April  5,  1954,  that — 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  inherent  soundness  of  the  Navarre  plan. 

Further  on  during  the  hearings,  Mr.  Drumright,  discussing  the 
original  purpose  of  the  $800  million  of  budgetary  support  to  the 
French  Government  for  Indochina,  stated: 

The  proposed  program  of  aid  for  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina  for  fiscal 
year  1955,  which  totals  $1,133  million,  includes  a  direct  forces  support  program 
of  $800  million,  which  is  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  French 
Government  to  continue  to  keep  in  effect  its  plans  for  the  intensified  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Indochina,  and  for  supporting  and  increasing  Associated  States 
forces  likewise  engaged  in  combat  against  the  Communist  forces  in  Indochina. 

This  support  program  compares'  with  the  provision  of  up  to  $7S5  million  for 
the  same  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1954.  The  aid  program  for  fiscal  year  1955  also 
^provides  $308  million  for  mutual  defense  assistance  in  the  form  of  military  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  for  the  forces  in  the  French  Union  and  the  Associated 
States  in  Indochina  which  are  essential  for  them  to  withstand  and  defeat  the 
Communist  Viet  Minh. 

It  is  shocking  to  consider  that  the  United  States  has  been  paying 
approximately  65  percent  of  the  dollar  cost  of  the  Indochina  war  for 
a  discredited  Navarre  plan.  More  shocking  still,  however,  is  the 
necessity  to  remind  the  House  that  $800  million  is  now  proposed — 
not  for  even  a  Navarre  plan  or  an  Ely  plan,  but  for  a  “No”  plan. 

III.  The  Patchwork 

In  expressing  our  minority  views  last  year  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953,  we  stated: 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  H.  R.  5710,  marks  another  attempt 
in  a  long  series  of  major  foreign  policy  measures  to  bring  about  peace  and  security 
in  a  troubled  world.  Areawise,  on  a  large  scale,  we  started  off  with  an  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  When  that  proved  inadequate,  we  tried  a  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  Then  to  demonstrate  that  we  were  concerned 
equally  with  directly  raising  living  standards  as  well  as  defense  standards,  the 
Congress  in  1950  put  on  the  statute  books  an  Act  for  International  Development. 
In  1951,  the  phrase  “mutual  security”  was  coined  to  describe  what  was  termed  a 
|“new”  approach — lumping  together  in  a  package  bill  the  above  laws  and  tying 
’them  together  not  too  neatly  with  almost  every  single  piece  of  legislation  that 
bore  the  trade-mark  “foreign  policy,”  its  nebulous  connection  with  “mutual 
security”  notwithstanding. 

This  patchwork  of  loosely  associated  programs  has  been  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  latest  version  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  The  majority  report  states  that  “with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  patchwork  *  *  *  will  come  to  an  end.”  An 
examination  of  the  82-page  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  reveals  little, 
if  no,  justification  for  such  a  hope.  It  is  true  that  some  11  major 
foreign  aid  acts  are  specifically  repealed  but,  in  the  main,  the  programs 
authorized  by  those  acts  are  perpetuated.  It  is  now  easier  to  find  the 
patchwork,  since  it  is  included  in  one  bill.  The  President,  in  his 
message  of  June  23,  1954,  to  the  Congress,  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  stated: 

Because  the  new  program  is  in  large  measure  a  continuation  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  its  success  requires  reauthorization  for  expenditure  of  funds  that  are  still 
unexpended. 
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“Existing  programs,”  to  which  the  President  referred,  are  continued 
in  this  bill.  But  now,  we  have  an  orderly  patchwork.  We  hasten 
to  state  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  patchwork  as  such,  if  it 
can  accomplish  a  reasonable  degree  of  progress  toward  mutual  security 
objectives.  But  this  patchwork,  although  admittedly  set  out  in 
orderly  fashion  in  an  orderly  bill,  indicates  a  scattered  policy  based 
on  false  premises  and  hastily  concocted  mechanisms. 

That  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  is  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  patchwork  is  apparent  from  several  items  in  the  bill.  The 
first  is  the  “Mutual  defense  support”  item  for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  amount  of  $75  million.  This  is  a  budgetary  support,  balance  of 
payments  item,  for  which  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  justifica¬ 
tion.  As  stated  by  the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys  during  the  hearings: 

Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  than  that  the  mutual 
defense  support  for  the  United  Kingdom  couldn’t  conceivably  exceed  $20  million 
any  way  you  figure.  *  *  *  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  the  only  way  the 
Congress  can  prevent  economic  aid  at  least  to  the  United  Kingdom,  if  that  is 
their  wish,  is  to  prohibit  it  specifically  and  name  the  country. 

A  similar  unjustified  item  is  “Development  of  weapons  of  advanced 
design.”  Last  year  it  was  called  “Special  weapons,”  and  we  ques¬ 
tioned  the  authorization  of  $100  million.  Fifty  million  dollars  was 
appropriated.  This  year  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  authorizes 
$27  million  of  new  funds,  plifs  the  carryover  of  the  $50  million 
unexpended  funds. 

The  congressional  lack  of  control  over  programs  which  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  prior  Mutual  Security  Programs  is  continued  in  this  patch- 
work  program.  The  almost  complete  abandonment  of  the  Congress 
to  executive  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  and  in  the  exercise  of 
discretion  is  glaringly  apparent  from  an  examination  of  this  bill. 
The  Honorable  Walter  H.  Judd  stated  the  problem  succinctly  during 
the  hearings: 

Here  we  ask  el  them  not  to  spend  for  a  certain  purpose  and  they  went  ahead 
and  spent  it  anyway.  They  still  do  what  they  want,  regardless  of  the  will  of 
Congress.  I  don’t  know  what  function  we  serve  here  except  to  take  the  people’s 
money  away  from  them  and  give  it  to  other  people  to  spend. 

The  flexibility  in  this  bill,  despite  the  watered-down  mandate  (sec. 
512,  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees),  will  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  “do  what  they  want,  regardless  of  the  will  of  Congress.” 

The  perpetuation  of  the  patchwork  is  also  readily  apparent  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  so-called  New  Look  with  respect  to  our 
defense  approach.  This  was  brought  out  by  the  following  colloquy 
during  the  committee  hearings  on  this  bill: 

Mr.  Javits.  Does  any  of  this  program  come  under  the  heading  of  the  “New 
Look”  in  defense,  is  it  going  along  as  it  was  before  the  administration  offered  the 
so-called  New  Look  defense  approach? 

General  Stewart.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  this  way:  Whatever  effect  the 
New  Look  has  on  this  program  comes  into  it  through  the  forces  that  are  approved 
for  us  to  assist.  We  don’t  take  the  program,  here,  and  make  a  judgment  that 
the  New  Look  has  changed  the  number  of  rifles.  If,  in  developing  the  force 
lists,  the  reviews  made  by  General  Gruenther  and  his  staff,  if  the  New  Look 
changes  the  forces  and  the  types  of  forces,  then  it  is  reflected  in  our  program. 

Mr.  Javits.  Has  this  actually  occurred  as  an  end  fact  or  can't  you  answer 
that  question? 

General  Stewart.  At  the  present  moment,  I  would  say  that  it  has  not  yet 
affected  this  program. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  Javits.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Perhaps  this  is  a  question  that  would  more  properly  be  answered 
in  executive  session,  though  I  think  it  is  interesting. 

What  we  know  of  as  the  New  Look  stresses  the  retaliatory  power,  the  instan¬ 
taneous  power  to  retaliate  effectively.  Is  that  reflected  to  any  extent,  in  let  us 
say,  the  aircraft  procurement  in  the  new  request? 

General  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  think  that  has  affected  the  aircraft  program. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  first  place  where  you  would 
get  reflection  of  any  effect  of  the  New  Look  upon  this  program. 

Mr.  Javits.  Apparently  the  general’s  answer  is  that  though  the  New  Look 
may  be  present  in  our  regular  domestic  defense  program,  it  is  not  yet,  as  far  as 
the  general  can  see,  a  factor  in  the  mutual  assistance  program. 

IV.  The  Unwillingness 

One  of  the  myths  upon  which  the  Mutual  Security  Program  has 
been  based  is  that  the  program  has  been  building  allies  for  us  around 
the  world.  To  us,  an  ally  means  a  willing  associate.  If  the  associate 
is  unwilling,  then  he  is  no  ally.  When  this  unwillingness  is  found 
among  such  nations  as  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy,  then 
the  American  people  have  just  cause  for  demanding  a  reappraisal  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  French  is  manifested  in  two  respects: 
First,  their  refusal  to  recognize  that  the  shackling  of  peoples  with 
colonialism  gives  international  communism  a  weapon  for  subversion 
under  the  guise  of  nationalism.  This  was  forcibly  brought  out  by  the 
special  study  mission  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  last  fall,  consisting  of  the  Honorable  Walter  H. 
Judd  (chairman),  the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  and  two  of  the 
undersigned  (Mrs.  Church  and  Mr.  Adair)  : 

The  apathy  of  the  local  population  to  the  menace  of  Viet  Minh  communism 
disguised  as  nationalism  is  the  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  situation.  That 
can  only  be  overcome  through  the  grant  of  complete  independence  to  each  of  the 
associated  states.  Only  for  such  a  cause  as  their  own  freedom  will  people  make 
the  heroic  effort  necessary  to  win  this  kind  of  a  struggle. 

Until  political  independence  has  been  achieved,  an  effective  fighting  force 
from  the  associated  states  cannot  be  expected. 

Second:  France’s  unwillingness  to  join  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity,  without  which,  as  Ave  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  effort  in  Europe 
may  be  doomed  to  failure.  Today  France  and  Italy  are  the  “holdouts” 
of  Western  Europe.  Without  their  ratification  of  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community  Treaty,  the  European  Defense  Community  cannot 
come  into  effect.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  (sec. 
10G  (b)  (1))  withholding  military  equipment  and  materials  of  the 
value  programed  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  from  France  and  Italy 
until  they  ratify  the  treaty.  This  pnmsion,  however,  has  no  effect 
on  the  delivery  of  equipment  and  materials  programed  for  earlier 
years.  But  aside  from  the  question  of  withholding  equipment  and 
materials,  there  remains  the  indisputable  fact  that  this  provision  in 
the  bill,  known  as  the  “Richards  amendment,”  recognizes  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  two  important  members  of  NATO  to  take  their  part  in  a 
mutual  security  effort  despite  our  heavy  financial  assistance. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  again  manifested 
by  the  remarks  of  Foreign  Minister  Anthony  Eden  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  23.  These  remarks  bristle  with  criticism  of  the 
United  States  and  echo  the  periodic  appeasement  by  the  British  of  the 
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Communists  in  the  Far  East.  Last  year,  in  our  minority  views,  we 
pointed  out  as  one  glaring  example  of  a  “lack  of  mutuality”  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  British  and  French  to  appease  the  Communists.  These 
were  our  words  then,  and  they  are  even  more  applicable  today: 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  a  shift  in  the  Allied  front;  the 
unity  which  was  boastfully  asserted  in  the  past  is  on  the  wane.  The  British  and 
French  appear  willing  to  accept  the  Kremlin’s  promise  to  be  good — at  least  in  the 
Far  East.  In  Europe,  however,  they  want  “Uncle  Sam”  to  foot  the  bill.  In  this 
area  they  are  not  too  sure  about  Soviet  promises;  they  prefer  to  rely  on  American 
dollars.  So  the  policy  is  one  of  trust  in  Asia  and  distrust  in  Europe. 

The  unwillingness  of  India  has  been  the  subject  of  justified  indig¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  and  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton  and  the  Honorable  James  P. 
Richards,  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who 
served  as  delegates  to  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  last  fall,  have  this  to  say  on  this  question  in  their 
well  documented  report: 

For  many  years  we  have  served  as  members  of  the  congressional  committee 
through  which  have  been  channeled  the  lend-lease,  the  mutual-security,  and  other 
foreign-aid  programs.  Our  defense  and  aid  programs  have  been  aimed  at  the 
achievement  of  mutual  security  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger,  and  we  have 
plainly  stated  our  objectives  in  the  enabling  acts. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  and  to  some  extent  a  shock  to  realize  that  some 
delegates,  who  may  be  presumed  to  reflect  substantial  segments  of  opinion  in  their 
countries,  harbor  extremely  inimical  views  about  the  United  States.  On  the 
surface,  this  may  appear  to  be  a  petty  matter,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  countries  exercise  a  minimum  of  control  over  their  delegates  and  permit  them 
great  personal  latitude.  However,  we  feel  it  important  for  Americans  generally, 
and  the  Congress  in  particular,  to  know  that  such  attitudes  do  exist,  even  when 
held  by  only  a  small  and  insignificant  number. 

To  us  it  was  a  sobering  thought  to  realize  that  our  motives  and  even  our  integrity 
were  being  challenged.  If  we  could  be  so  misunderstood  by  the  Indian  delegate 
in  the  Fourth  Committee  on  the  question  of  self-government  for  Puerto  Rico, 
how  can  we  hope  to  be  understood  when  we  send  the  people  of  her  great  nation 
the  100  locomotives  and  5,000  freight  cars  recently  allocated  them,  especially  if, 
as  appears  probable,  they  may  bear  the  nameplates  of  European  manufacturers? 
Something  is  wrong  in  our  relations  with  India  when  our  attitudes  and  motives 
can  be  so  grossly  misinterpreted. 

We  cannot  understand  the  existence  of  wliat  appears  to  be  a  planned 
program  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  to  denounce,  to  mock,  and  to  needle 
the  Nation  which  has  stood  by  India  in  her  struggle  to  maintain  her 
newly  won  independence. 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  authorizes  a  total  of 
$104,500,000  to  India,  of  which  $85  million  is  in  the  form  of  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  and  $19.5  million  in  the  form  of  technical  coopera¬ 
tion.  As  stated  so  succinctly  by  the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys  during 
the  committee  hearings : 

The  only  country  that  we  have  had  named,  as  to  the  amount  it  is  to  get,  is 
this  neutral  that  isn’t  even  neutral. 

Any  foreign  office  following  these  hearings  who  had  some  hopes  for  some 
American  aid — and  all  of  them  seem  to  have — would  say,  “See  how  you  do  it. 
There  is  just  one  way  to  do  it,  because  the  only  place  that  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  get  is  India.”  Now  that  is  the  way  it  has  been 
presented  to  us  in  10  days.  *  *  *  All  you  have  to  do  is  be  neutral  and  you  get  it. 

At  a  later  point,  Mr.  Vorys  continued: 

Now.  there  must  be  some  significance  to  that.  There  was  some  significance  to 
our  chairman  and  to  myself  and  other  members  of  the  committee.  The  most 
important  thing  is  not  to  be  lined  up  with  the  United  States  in  foreign  policy  but 
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to  have  a  divergent  foreign  policy  and  then  the  amount  you  get  is  committed  by 
the  executive  branch. 

Now,  there  is  and  has  been  enormous  significance  to  that.  I  think  our  chairman 
wondered  why,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  did,  too. 

V.  The  Failure 

The  failure  of  American  foreign  policy  exemplified  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  the  fact  that  the  legislation  has  not  and  does 
not  in  this  bill  offer  a  solution  to  the  political  problem  facing  the 
great  masses  of  people  throughout  the  world.  When  people  yearn 
for  freedom  and  independence,  United  States  support  of  colonial 
powers  who  delay  such  freedom  and  independence  renders  useless 
our  vast  outlays  of  money  and  gigantic  shipment  of  weapons.  As 
President  Eisenhower,  when  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers  in 
Europe,  pointed  out  to  a  study  mission  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  June  1951,  the  United  States  has  the  greatest  advertising 
genius  and  media  in  the  world,  yet  it  has  failed  to  put  across  the 
message  of  America. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Bentley  asked  a  fundamental  question  of  the 
Honorable  George  V.  Allen,  United  States  Ambassador  to  India, 
during  the  Ambassador’s  testimony  before  the  committee: 

To  what  extent  has  the  feeling  of  friendliness  of  the  people  of  India  commu¬ 
nicated  itself  to  its  leaders  and  if  it  does  so  communicate  itself  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Indian  Government,  then  why  isn’t  that  friendliness  to  the  United  States 
expressed  by  the  Indian  Government  more  completely  than  it  is?  *  *  *  I  still 
don’t  understand  how  the  good  will  is  supposed  to  have  been  reflected  by  the 
Indian  people,  I  still  don’t  understand  why  that  good  will  isn’t  indicated  in  the 
Government  that  is  supposed  to  express  the  will  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  policy  in  the  Mutual  Security  Program  of  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  governments  rather  than  on  people  has  been  a  major  failure 
in  United  States  policy.  With  respect  to  this  point,  the  Honorable 
Walter  H.  Judd,  chairman  of  the  special  study  mission  to  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  aptly  stated  during  the  hearings: 

He  [the  Minister  of  Finance  of  India]  would  rather  have  our  money  for  dams 
and  railroads,  as  you  specify,  rather  than  something  that  helps  the  people  directly. 

We  feel  that  this  fundamental  weakness  has  not  been  remedied 
to  date. 

The  failure  in  our  policy  is  also  apparent  with  respect  to  Japan, 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  growing  anti- 
Americanism,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  unwillingness  to  recognize 
the  Communist  menace  and  the  nature  of  that  threat.  As  stated 
by  the  special  study  mission  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific: 

United  States  policy  toward  Japan  has  been  marked  by  vacillations  that  have 
produced  frustration  and  confusion  among  the  Japanese.  During  the  occupa¬ 
tion  Japan  was  disarmed,  now  we  are  urging  it  to  rearm.  *  *  *  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  continues  as  at  present,  Japan  at  best  will  be  an  unsteady  ally  and  may 
gravitate  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  concept  of  the  European  Defense  Community,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  has  to  date  been  a  failure.  Even  if  the  European 
Defense  Community  Treaty  should  be  ratified,  we  feel  that  the  long- 
delay  and  the  strains  and  suspicions  such  delay  has  brought  to  the 
collective  security  effort  in  Western  Europe  may  have  defeated  the 
very  purpose  of  that  organization. 
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The  most  significant  admission  that  our  foreign  aid  program  has. 
failed  is  contained  in  the  statement  which  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
made  during  the  hearings: 

Now,  what  is  it  that  saves  the  world  from  that  [Soviet  blackmail]?  It  is  just 
one  thing  alone,  and  that  is  that  it  is  known  that  the  United  States  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  retaliate  massively,  and  therefore,  they  do  not  dare  do  that.  And  that  is 
the  only  restraint,  and  it  is  a  restraint  which  protects  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  protects  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world.  And  for  anyone  to  believe  that 
a  free  nation  is  better  off  and  more  free  and  more  safe  by  getting  out  from  under¬ 
neath  that  umbrella  of  United  States  power,  is  to  me  a  fantastic  conception.  Any 
country  that  gets  out  from  under  that  is  getting  under  the  menace  of  blackmail,  of 
atomic  threat  which  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
the  free  world  can  save  itself  from  being  broken  asunder  and  from  being  captured 
by  this  dictatorship  of  Soviet  communism,  is  for  them  to  stay  together  under  this 
power  which  neutralizes  this  frightful  blackmail  power  which  otherwise  would  be 
possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  read  and  reread  this  statement  many  times  and  not  once 
have  we  seen  the  expression  “foreign  aid”  in  it. 

VI.  The  Future 

In  expressing  our  minority  views  last  year,  we  posed  these  questions: 

We,  therefore,  feel  in  considering  this  bill  that  certain  questions  should  and 
must  be  asked:  What  magic  formula  is  there  in  this  program  that  is  going  to 
transform  millions  of  insecure  people  throughout  the  world  into  valiant,  invigo¬ 
rated,  and  dependable  allies?  Is  it  United  States  money?  No.  We  have  tried 
that  one  many  times — with  no  success.  Is  it  United  States  armed  might?  No. 
Our  forces  have  been  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  Korea  on  behalf  of  the 
principles  of  sovereignty,  independence,  and  freedom— and  still  the  peoples  of 
Asia  waiver.  Is  it  sharing  our  know-how  with  less  fortunate  peoples  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas?  No.  Despite  the  demonstration  of  our  friendship,  we 
cannot  be  certain  how  many  of  them  would  succumb  to  Communist  influence 
and  persuasion. 

The  passage  of  1  year  has  borne  no  answer  to  these  questions. 
Although  the  military  conflict  in  Korea  has  ended,  we  are  still  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  burden  in  Korea  on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  independence,  and  freedom — and  the  peoples  of  Asia  waiver 
even  more. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  each  Member  of  this  House,  before 
voting  on  this  bill,  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  basic  truths: 

(1)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  must  authorize  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  to  he  used  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  how,  when,  and  where. 

(2)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves 
from  reliance  on  unwilling  and  vacillating  associates  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

(3)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  must  rely  on  defunct 
governments  and  colonial  regimes. 

(4)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  must  continue  with  an 
outmoded  and  steadily  failing  patchwork  of  foreign  policy 
programs. 

(5)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  cannot  summon  up  our 
genius,  ingenuity,  and  varied  capacities  to  bring  to  the  world  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  its  troubles. 

(6)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  our  only  contribution  to  the 
world’s  problems  must  be  money  and  weapons,  with  the  result¬ 
ant  disdain  which  they  create  for  us. 
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(7)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  dare  not  exercise  a  leader¬ 
ship — spiritual,  moral,  and  political — worthy  of  a  great  heritage 
and  of  a  great  people. 

We  feel  compelled  to  remind  the  membership  of  this  House  that 
we  stated  last  year,  as  we  state  now: 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  us  particularly  essential  that  we  evaluate  the  present 
program  in  the  light  of  what  similar  programs  in  the  past  have  failed  to  accomplish; 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  or  not  it  offers  fulfillment  of  pledges  made 
to  the  American  people. 

Responsibility  in  world  affairs  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  its  people.  It  calls  for  the  courage  to  admit  past  and 
present  failures  and  the  fortitude  to  chart  a  new  course. 

Lawrence  H.  Smith. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Alvin  M.  Bentley. 


) 
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A  BILL 

To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1954”. 

5  TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

6  Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

7  Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter, — The  Congress  of 

8  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

9  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
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United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly 
nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
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self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority— Military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  and  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any 
service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations.— (a)  There  is  herebj 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not 
to  exceed  $1,430,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (except  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning) ,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
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chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection;  all  of  which  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

(b)  Eunds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Eunds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base, 
which  outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
outside  the  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  pro- 
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curement  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account 
transportation  costs  for  delivery  overseas ;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infeasteuctttee.— (a)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  na¬ 
tions,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section, 
or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$780,000,000,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such 
purpose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(b)  When  the  President'  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other  than  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  he  may 
use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section  103 
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or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  section  for 
rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  Weapons  of  Advanced 
Design. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expedit¬ 
ing  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  prior  appropria¬ 
tion  made  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  until  expended  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  106.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military 
Assistance. —  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  nation  whose  increased  ability  to 
defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  determined  to  be  im- 
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portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  which  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and 
materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self- 
defense  of  the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply  to  particular  areas : 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
programed  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for  nations 
signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  be 
delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing  col¬ 
lective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the 
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1  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici- 

2  pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in 

3  accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have 

4  been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 

5  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

6  (3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East 

7  and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 

8  121  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 

9  to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or- 

10  ganization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
ll  tions,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop- 

12  eration  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well- 

13  being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect 

14  their  security  and  independence. 

lb  (4)  Military  assistance  may  he  furnished  to  the  other 

16  American  Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 

11  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 

18  the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 

19  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

20  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 

21  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section  545)  of  equipment,  ma- 

22  terials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under  military  as- 

23  sistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or 

24  hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations 
23  or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  sub- 
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1  section  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 

2  made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 

3  to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  speci- 

4  fied  for  that  area: 

5  (1)  In  the  European  area  (excluding  Greece  and  Tur- 

6  key),  $617,500,000. 

7  (2)  In  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia, 

8  $181,200,000. 

9  (3)  In  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 

10  (4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 

11  (d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  nec- 

12  essary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  equipment,  materials, 

13  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
II  sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re- 
15  ferred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available  on  June  30, 
Id  1954,  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named;  in 
11  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified 
Id  in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 

19  tion  for  additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  fur- 

20  nished  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding 

21  the  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

22  Funds  heretofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  marie 

23  available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  104  (per tain- 

24  ing  to  infrastructure)  or  section  105  (pertaining  to  the 

H.  E.  9678—2  c 
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1  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design)  shall  not  be 

2  included  in  the  total  fixed  for  each  such  area.  Funds  here- 

3  tofore  appropriated  for  military  assistance  in  a  particu- 

4  lar  geographic  area  hut  transferred  from  such  use  under 

5  section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 

6  or  under  section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assis- 

7  tance  Act,  shall  he  included  in  the  total  for  the  area  for 

8  the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and  not  in 

9  the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

10  Sec.  107.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Mate- 

11  rials,  and  Services.— (a)  The  President  may,  in  order 

12  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into 

13  contracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appro- 

14  priation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 

15  sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation 

16  or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 

17  transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to 

18  any  nation  which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under 

19  section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States 

20  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President 

21  shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 

22  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 

23  will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  inter- 

24  nal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to 

25  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
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part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state. 

(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  of  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within 
a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  545:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered 
into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or 
international  organization  shall  (A)  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will 
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1  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 

2  rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in 

3  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 

4  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 

5  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 

6  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 

7  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 

8  rehabilitation  work. 

9  (c)  Sections  106,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with 

10  respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

11  Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  Law. —  (a)  The  President  may 

12  perform  any  of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 

13  without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 

14  States  Code,  section  1262  (a) ,  and  title  34,  United  States 

15  Code,  section  546  (e)  ;  and  (2)  such  provisions  as  he  may 

16  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 

17  Stat.  4) ,  as  amended. 

18  (1>)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes 

19  1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 

20  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the 

21  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 

22  this  Act. 

23  Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to 

24  Japan. — In  addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance 

25  for  which  funds  may  he  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
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1  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 

2  ment  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and 

3  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 

4  States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan 

5  to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Depart- 

6  ment  of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July 

7  1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the 

8  military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 

9  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 

10  chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 

11  States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made 

12  pursuant  to  this  section. 

13  Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 

14  Pacific,  and  Direct  Porces  Support 

15  Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 

16  Pacific. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

17  the  President  for  the  fiscal  }^ear  1955,  to  be  made  available 

18  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 

19  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  expenses 

20  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated 

21  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of 

22  France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for  other  ex- 

23  penditures  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 

24  Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In 

25  addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
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appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located 
in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support.— There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  lie  may  specify, 
not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  b}^  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to 
the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items.— There  is  hereby 

4/ 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  provi- 
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sion  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title.  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 
Sec.  131.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort. 
In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any 
commodity  or  service  (including  processing,  storing,  trans¬ 
porting,  marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any  technical 
information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $45,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece 
and  Turkey)  ; 

(2)  $81,850,000  for  the  Near  East  (including 
Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

(3)  $96,430,000  for  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific. 
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1  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 

2  fore  made  pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security 

3  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 

4  tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 

5  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 

6  authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection:  Provided, 

7  That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 

8  allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  con- 

9  solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 

10  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

11  Sec.  132.  Korean  Program.— (a)  There  is  hereby 

12  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 

13  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon 

14  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,  for  defense 

15  support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assist- 

16  ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship- 
11  ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section 

18  409  of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President 

19  shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control. 

20  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allo- 

21  cated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 

22  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief  and  Rehabilitation 

23  in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 

24  1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 

25  “Civilian  Relief  in  Korea,”  title  III,  Department  of  Defense 
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Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  title  to  not 
more  than  eight  CI-M-AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels 
is  authorized  to  make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined 
under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  0.,  App.  1736)  :  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall 
be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $11,300,000  for  making 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other  agency  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  306  may  he  exer¬ 
cised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  133.  Teems  of  Assistance. — Assistance  under 
this  chapter  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such 
terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment, 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assist¬ 
ance. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to 
any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have 
found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  No 
such  assistance  shall  he  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142, 
and  such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  he  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 

( 1 )  join  in  promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which 
it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world ; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or 
other  assistance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  United  States  or  to  and  among 
other  nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by  United  States  representatives  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  title,  including  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the  United 
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States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require; 
and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  1  of  title  I  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to 
such  proceeds; 

(ii)  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  deposited  in  the  Special  Account;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ac¬ 
count  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
Special  Account  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed  of 
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in  such  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by  Act  or  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $130,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area  ; 

(2)  $85,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area;  and 

(3)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  in  the  other  American 
Republics  and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  except  that  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  furnished  on  terms 
of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505. 

(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
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tions  heretofore  made  pursuant,  to  sections  206  and  302 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency 
economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Administration. — Except  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  that  section  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sections  301,  302,  and  307. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  301.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  achieve  economic 
progress  by  authorizing  measures  designed  to  increase  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  through  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro- 
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ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engineering, 
medical,  educational,  agricultural,  forestry,  fisher}^  mineral, 
and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar  proj¬ 
ects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs” 
does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450) , 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  302.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance.— Assistance 
shall  be  made  available  under  section  301  of  this  Act  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning 
such  program  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity ; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  that  nation ; 
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(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results 
of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Ear  East  and  Pacific, 
and  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Eunds 
made  available  under  section  303  may  be  expended  to 
furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  or  commodi¬ 
ties  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Sec.  305.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
H.  E.  9678 - 4 
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by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  303,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance ; 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Sec.  306.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform 
contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement 
which  entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any 
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1  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three 

2  years. 

3  Sec.  307.  International  Development  Advisory 

4  Board. — There  shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this 

5  section  as  the  “Board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 

6  the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to 

7  administer  this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy 

8  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro- 

9  grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  414  (b) . 

10  The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 

11  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the 

12  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him 

13  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly 

14  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in- 

15  terested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor,  agricul- 

16  ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 

17  Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except 

18  the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 

19  United  States  (including  any  United  States  Government 

20  agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 

21  current  services.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 

22  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

23  ment,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in 
necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

Sec.  308.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Special  Fund. — Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be 
expended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
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occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any 
other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to 
form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  sup¬ 
porting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  sceurity  of  the  United  States.  Certification 
by  the  President  of  amounts  expended  under  this  section 
up  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. —  (a)  Of  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not  less  than  $500,- 
000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

(b)  The  authority  for  this  section  shall  not  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  authorization  provided  for  title  I  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control 
Areas. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  com- 
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modities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 
currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Eederal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and 
currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  ac¬ 
count,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act,  may  he  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945, 
and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under 
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authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 
the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 
objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Keftj- 
GEES. —  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $11,700,000  for  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
in  this  section. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not 
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more  than  $800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to 
facilitate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  Republics 
of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Island 
Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000 
for  contributions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  Fast. — 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000, 
to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  when¬ 
ever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more 
effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
settlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  he  may 
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expend  any  part  of  such  unexpended  balance  through  any 
other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion. —  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  O.  801) . 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  529  of  this  Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  imiy  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four 
years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  O.  922) . 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. —  (a)  In  order 
to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con- 
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tributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  nations  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  such  nations  on  shipments  by  United  States 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Ked  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such 
shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of  local 
currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost 
of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section ;  and,  in  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  'by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
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1  agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  avail- 

2  able  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 

3  States  agricultural  surpluses. 

4  Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses —There  is  hereby 

5  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 

6  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  carrying  out 

7  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 

8  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611) .  In  addition,  in  accordance 

9  with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 

10  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 

11  able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such 

12  amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

13  Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses. —  (a)  When- 
H  ever  possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall 
1^  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 

incurred. 

11  (b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

1®  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $35,- 
19  900,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
^6  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter 
^1  1  of  title  I,  including  expenses  for  compensation,  allowances 

^  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
™  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
^1  Act,  and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
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for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  Materials. — In  order  to  reduce 
the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds 
heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  available 
until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum 
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extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsist¬ 
ence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in 
accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related  academic 
and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  414.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation.— (a)  It  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow  of  international  trade, 
to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  discourage 
monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of 
their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  other 
free  nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
private  participation  in  the  programs  earned  out  under  this 
Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and 
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exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 

l 

covered  hy  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temporar}7 
arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any 
person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program: 
Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  he  approved  by  the 
President  as  furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned ; 
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(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  rea¬ 
son  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of 
the  government  of  a  foreign  nation  or  by  reason 
of  war,  revolution  or  insurrection; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith; 
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(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance ; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph 
(B) ,  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000:  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remain¬ 
ing  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed 
in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available 
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for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 

of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty ; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  and  shall  be  administered  under 
broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  created  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
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(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1)  a 
loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4) 
the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 

v. 

related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  415.  Emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R. — Funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  permanent  residence  there :  Provided,  That  such  resi¬ 
dent  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  416.  Munitions  Control.— (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles 
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which  shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section 
and,  in  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  imder  this 
section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a  registration  or  license  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein 

or  necessarv  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead- 
«/ 

ing,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  417.  Assistance  to  International  Organi¬ 
zation. — Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes 
declared  in  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order  to  furnish 
assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 
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Sec.  418.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of 
Travel. — The  President,  through  such  officer  or  commis¬ 
sion  as  he  may  designate,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage, 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative 
expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 
Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds— Whenever 
the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  bo  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  transferred  under 
this  section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area  limits 
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imposed  by  section  106  (c) .  Not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  any  assistance  furnished  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  201  (a)  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  —  (a)  Notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations ; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  includ¬ 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received 
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in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries ; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States 
stockpiles;  and 

( 7 )  for  financing  international  educational  exchange 

activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32 
(b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 

amended  (50  U.  S.  0.  App.  1641  (b)  ) . 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their  local  cur¬ 
rency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  account¬ 
ing  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  (if 
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the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate) ,  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance.— (a)  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

( 3 )  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to 
its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such 
assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President, 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
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available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination 
imder  this  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business. —  (a)  Insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  as¬ 
sist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  sendees  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 
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(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance.— (a)  Not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  obligated  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  titles  I  and  II  (excluding  funds  previously 
appropriated  and  continued  available  pursuant  to  such  titles) 
shall  be  obligated  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling 
or  other  purposes) . 

(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit  on  such 
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terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  he  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  heretofore  authorized  to  he  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  111 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or 
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discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information 
originated  by  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  author¬ 
ization  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the 
disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or 
information  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident 
for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  'been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov- 
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ernment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in 
full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery 
shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed 
more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  notion,  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
claim  has  'been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Eunds. — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  sections  104,  105,  405,  and  413,  funds 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  sections  416  and  418)  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 
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Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda.— 
None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  he  appropriated  nor 
any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Purchase  of  Commodities.— No  funds 
made  available  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodi¬ 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality^, 
and  terms  of  pa3mient.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco- 
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nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  510.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equip¬ 
ment. —  (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may  be  transferred 
under  title  I  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Eorces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  re¬ 
imbursement,  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  determine 
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1  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  intema- 

2  tional  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 

3  dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 

4  thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concur- 

5  rent  resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  dis- 

6  posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 

7  disposal  of  Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to 

8  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  con- 

9  serve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 

10  disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation 

11  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the 

12  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or 

13  to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

14  (c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrange- 

15  ments  with  each  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials 

16  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  (other  than  equipment  or 

17  materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  107)  for  the 

18  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2) 

19  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be 

20  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or 

21  materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 

22  which  originally  made  available. 

23  Sec.  511.  Penal  Provision . — Whoever  offers  or  gives 
to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an 
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employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two 
years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections 
307  or  530  (a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  512.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  106  (d)  or  section 
501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this  Act  which  will 
result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to 
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an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the 
presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this 
Act,  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in 
such  presentation  for  the  program  or  project  concerned, 
the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Eoreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  such 
change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any 
determination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except 
with  respect  to  unvouchered  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any 
certification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed 
with  such  committees. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 
Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Presi¬ 


dent. — The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such 
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agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate 
authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates  acting  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Peimbubsement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall 
he  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  by  the  procedures  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
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established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such 
agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) ,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency  and  shah  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used, 
including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general 
category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be 
procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident 
to  such  procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under 
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any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  he  made  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or, 
if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection, 
and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  such  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
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(ii)  withdrawals  ma}>'  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard 
documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds : 
Provided ,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services 
procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — 
(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense.— (a)  In  the 
case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

( 1 )  the  determination  of  military  end-item  require¬ 
ments  : 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a 
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manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
programs ; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel ; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end- 
items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration.— 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director”)  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
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officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer 
such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such 
nations  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and  his  deputy 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. —  (a)  Any 
United  States  Government  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  in¬ 
cluding,  in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
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section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  person¬ 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528 
of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien 
clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  0.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensation 
is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned 
or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make 
available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of 
the  international  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render 
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any  technical,  scientific  or  professional  advice  or  service 
to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 
detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  0.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this 
section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  international  organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organiza- 
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tion  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section ;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund  or  account  currently  available  for 
such  purposes ; 

( 3 )  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
to  the  United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act ;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as 
a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  available  for  the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  re¬ 
imbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization ;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed, 


1 


such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 

2  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 

3  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 

4  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 

r  r  •  «  .  r  r  f  ,  *  f 

5  section. 

6  Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organiza- 

7  tions  Thereof. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza- 

8  tions  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 

9  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  may  be  employed  by  any  United 

10  States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions 

11  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compen- 

12  sated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 

13  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  he 

14  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 

15  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so  em- 

16  ployed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 

17  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Govem- 

18  ment  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas)  while  so  em- 

19  ployed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

20  (b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 

21  be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 

22  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 

23  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710 
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(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  0.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already 
employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of 
specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in 
writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Delations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such 
report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  mili- 
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tary  intelligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  individual 
is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this 
Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection 
with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain 
Federal  Laws. —  (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  established  pursuant  to  section  307  of  this 
Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  section  530  (a) 
shall  not  he  considered  as  service  or  employment  bring¬ 
ing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C., 
sections  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  IT.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services, 
or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection 
with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  pro- 
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Libit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service; 
nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold¬ 
ing  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  0.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  0.  59a) ,  or  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or 
employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compen¬ 
sation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Juty  31, 
1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  offi¬ 
cers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a ) ,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under 
this  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions 


1  of  law  regulating  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 

2  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 

3  ment  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

4  Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time 

5  while  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  con- 

6  tinue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 

7  Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,  in 

8  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  information 

9  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 

10  security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under 

11  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

12  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 

13  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 

14  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall 

15  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections 

16  504  and  414  (b)  of  this  Act. 

17  Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  International  Or- 

18  ganizations. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request 

19  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 

20  the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or 

21  other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 

22  poses  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 

23  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made 

24  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 

25  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
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required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States 
Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such 
organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  he 
used. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous 

Provisions 

Sec.  541.  Effective  Date.— This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1954. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. —  (a)  There  are  hereby 
repealed — 

( 1 )  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist- 
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ance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  ap¬ 
proved  May  31,  1947,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 ; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950, 
and  the  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended ; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 


1  (12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 

2  approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C. 

3  452)  ; 

4  (13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50 

5  Stat.  887 ;  50  U.  S.  C.  165)  ;  and 

6  (14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

7  (h)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  sub- 

8  section  (a)  shall  hereafter  he  considered  to  he  references  to 

9  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

10  (c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 

11  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such 

12  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  subsection  (a). 

13  Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions.— 

11  (a)  Except  as  may  he  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 

15  trary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula- 

16  tions,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is- 

17  sued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 

18  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in 

19  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

20  (b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 

21  which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  he  made  of  au- 

22  thority  contamed  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  com- 

23  pliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts 

24  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 
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(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
Act  repealed  by  section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by  reason  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. —  (a)  Title 
X  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

“informational  media  guaranties 
“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 
made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of 
guaranties  of  investments:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
amount  of  such  guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.” 
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1  (b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  288,  Eighty-first  Congress, 

2  is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  cre- 

3  ated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22 

4  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960, 

5  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 

6  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June 

7  30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 

8  Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided  further,  That  the  said 

9  Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the 

10  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 

11  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1) ,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 

12  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 

13  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

14  Sec.  545.  Definitions. — Eor  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

15  (a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity, 

16  material,  article,  supply,  or  goods. 

17  (b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 

18  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 

19  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 

20  States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess 

21  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici- 

22  pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 

23  Agriculture. 
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(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean 
any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  ma¬ 
chine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment 
or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of 
such  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or 
materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service, 
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repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States” 
shall  include  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Eeserve  components 
thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross  cost 
of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as 
accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 
materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 
more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 
than  the  equipment  or  materials  furnished ; 
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(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
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units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agenc}^” 
means  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. —  (a)  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  0.  1801). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization. 
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83d  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 
2d  Session  \  (No.  1924 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  9678 


June  25,  1954. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the 


following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  600] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  600,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 

o 
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83d  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  2 1 7 

H.  RES.  600 

[Report  No.  1924] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  25, 1954 

Mr.  Allen  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
resolution ;  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to 

5  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 

6  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 

7  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 

8  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 

9  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally 

10  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 

11  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 

12  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 

13  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 


V 


2 


1  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 

2  with  such  amendments  as'  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 

3  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 

4  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

5  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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House  Calendar  No.  217 


CONGRESSIONAL 

PROCEEDINGS 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  A6RICULTU 


?FICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
(X)r  Department  Staff  Only) 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


June  29, 
June  28, 
83rd-2nd,  No 


CONTENTS 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  foreign  aid  bill.  .House 'acted  on  amendments  to  trade 
agreements  bill.  Conferees  annouhped  agreement  on  surplus  commodities  bill. 

Senate  debated  tax  revision  bill.  ’^en.  Millikin  discussed  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
vision.  Both  Houses  agreed t 0  conferenc§r  report  on  Interior  appropriation  bill. 
Senate  passed  legislative- judiciary  appropriation  bill.  Sen.  Anderson  recommended 
earmarking  of  forest  receipts  for  rec/eatdon.  Senate  committee  reported  life  insur¬ 
ance  bill  for  Federal  employees.  Hotse  received  USDA  proposal  to  authorize  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Canada  and  Mexico  in  insdct  control. 

HOUSE 

1*  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  9678,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  on  June  25  during  House  recess  (K.  Rept.  1925) (pp. 

8665,  8622,  S624-60)*  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  for  military  aid,  economic  development  assistance,  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion. 


SURPLUS  CO' 7 .ODITLES •  On  June  26,  during  House  recess,  t^e  conferees  agreed  to 
file  a  report  ph  S.  2475,  to  aid  in  disposal  of  surplus  \promodities,  but  the 
report  was  npt  actually  submitted.  The  "Daily  Digest"  stages r  "Among  other 
agreements  jrfiade,  the  conferees  agreed  to  reduce  the  total  ampunt  to  be  sold  from 
61  billiorf'to  6700  million,  and  to  retain  6300  million  for  famine  relief." 

(p.  D75G<) 

3.  TRADEAGREEJ ENTS .  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  trade  agreements  bill, 
H.yR.  9474,  providing  that  this  bill  indicates  no  congressional. decision  on  GATT, 
concurred  with  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide  that  no 
rade  agreement  shall  endanger  defense  production  (pp.  8660-1). 

INTERIOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  this  bill,  H.  R.  8680,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement  (pp.  8614-18, 
8592-5).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  \ 


-2- 


AND  PLANT-DISEASE 

5.  INSECT/CONTROL.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  c< 
eration  with  Ivfexltfb  and  Candda  in  the  control  of  incipient  or  emergency  outh* 


of  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases  in  those  countries;  to  Agriculture  Commiti 
(p.  8665).  A 


6.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  vdth  amendment  H,  R.  9640, 


to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  so  as  to  promote  and  assist  in  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  program  (H.  Rept.  1941) (p.  8665).  '  ' 


7.  RECLAMATION.  The  Conmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  236,  to  authorize  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  (H.  Rept.  1943),  and 
without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  165,  to  authorize  the  Glendo  unit,/wyo.  (H«  Rept. 
1944) (Po  8665). 


8.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
H.  R.  9517  (H.  Rept.  1945) (pp.  8612-14). 


90  LABOR-HEN  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955 o  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  this  bill, 
H.  Ro  9447  (p.  8614).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointedo 


10.  COPPER  DIPORTS.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  7709,  to  continue 
duty-free  copper  imports  for  1  more  year  (p.  8620).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President. 


11.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3378,  to  revise  the  Virgin 

Islands  organic  act,  which  includes  a  provision  regarding  importation  of 
diseased  animals  (p.  8620).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 

'  \  / 

12.  TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  Oakman  claimed  there  are  "discriminatory  tolls  on  inter¬ 

state  truck  transportation"  (pp0  8622-5). 

/  \ 

13o  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Thompson,  La.,  spoke  against  reduction  in  price  supports 

(p.  8662). 


SENATE 
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14.  LEGISLATIVE— JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Passed  with  amendments  this  ( 
bill,  H.  R.  9302  (pp.  8595-607).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  Agreed  to 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Mundt  to  validate  obligations  under  any  regular  annual 
appropriation  act  between  June  30,  1954,  and  the  date  of  its  approval  (p.8598). 
Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Carlson  to  enable  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  to  continue  the  publication  of  monthly  "Economic  Indicators" 
(pp.  86 00— 2 ) . 

/  V 

TAXATION.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  8300,  the  general  tax  revision  bill.  Adopted 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  so  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended.  Will  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment,  (pp.  8536-89, 
8602,  8607-9.)  \T 

Sen.  Millikin  discussed  the  soil  conservation  provision  whicrk allows 
farmers  to  deduct  expenditures  (as  expense  rather  than  capitalization)  for  soil 
and  water  conservation,  including  those  for  leveling,  grading,  terracing, 
drainage,  contour  furrowing,  eradication  of  brush,  planting  of  windbreaks,  and 
other'  expenses  for  treatment  or  moving  of  earth.  The  Senate  committee  modified 
the/House  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the  provision  applies  to  earthen  darts  not 
subject  to  depreciation  and  to  the  construction  as  well  as  the  control  ar 
protection  of  watercourses,  outlets,  and  ponds.  The  committee  also  made 
provision  applicable  for  expenditures  by  farmers  to  satisfy  special  assessmei 
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lr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  House 
bill  >H.  R.  8754)  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Thd^SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montand 

There  wks  no  objection. 


THE  AI 


)RCE  ACADEMY 


(Mr.  CHENOWETH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  toextend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CHENOWETHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Thursday  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Hon.  Harold  E*,  Talbott,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Air  Force  Academy 
would  be  located  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  I  am,  indeed,  proud  and  happy  to 
have  the  Academy  located  in  Colorado, 
and  in  my  district. 

The  selection  of  Colorado  SpriWs  as 
the  site  for  the  Academy  was  made  after 
a  most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
investigation  of  all  of  the  places  mer 
tioned  as  possible  sites.  I  understand 
that  in  the  beginning  there  were  some 
400  of  these  sites  being  checked. 

Several  years  ago  a  board  reduced  the 
number  under  consideration  to  seven, 
and  at  that  time  Colorado  Springs  was 
one  of  the  cities  on  the  list.  However,  no 
action  was  taken  on  this  report. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  325, 
83d  Congress,  we  authorized  the  Air 
Force  Academy  for  the  first  time.  The 
Secretary  of  Air  was  instructed  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  consisting  of  five 
members  to  recommend  a  site.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Secretary  was  required  to 
designate  the  site  recommended  by  the 
commission  if  the  recommendation  was 
unanimous.  The  commission  failed  to 
agree  on  a  site,  but  did  recommend  three, 
as  provided  under  tne  terms  of  the  law. 
This  left  the  responsibility  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  name  the  site.  After  personally" 
visiting  all  three  of  the  sites  and  check¬ 
ing  on  every  possible  detail,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  made  his  announcement  that  the 
Academy  would  be  placed  near  Colorado 
Springs. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are  many  fine 
sites  in  this  country  for  the  Air  Academy/ 
Those  of  you  who  have  visited  Colorac 
Springs  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  why 
the  Secretary  decided  on  Colorado  qd  the 
site  for  the  Academy,  and  why  Colorado 
Springs  has  always  received  favorable 
consideration  as  the  most  desirable  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  Academy. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  ttfe  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibilities  we  must  assume  in  seeing 
that  the  boys  attendirjg  this  Academy 
have  the  finest  possible  environment  in 
which  to  build  character  and  develop  to 
the  fullest  their  mhids  and  bodies.  We 
intend  to  discharge  this  obligation  to  the 
very  best  of  y ur  ability.  The  entire 
State  of  Colorado  recognizes  this  respon¬ 
sibility  and  intends  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  making  these  boys  feel 
at  homejn  our  midst. 

I  feeb'confident  that  the  boys  you  ap- 
point/to  the  Air  Academy  are  going  to 
enjoy  their  4  years  in  Colorado  Springs. 
They  will  find  a  most  friendly  people, 
10  will  welcome  every  opportunity  to 
^assist  them.  There  are  many  scenic 


attractions  in  and  near  Colorado  Springs 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ure  to  these  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  never  have  reason  to  regret  his 
decision  in  placing  the  Air  Academy  in 
Colorado.  Our  people  have  already  set 
high  standards  for  hospitality  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  military  that  will  be 
fully  maintained.  We  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  selected  for  this 
important  assignment,  and  we  know  you 
will  also  be  proud  of  the  Academy  when 
it  is  completed. 


UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  HEAR¬ 
INGS  IN  SEATTLE 
(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  PETTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  west  coast  and  held 


RESOLUTIONS  TO  INVESTIGATE 
HATE  PROPAGANDA 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  on  two  resolutions  he  is  introduc¬ 
ing  today  dealing  with  hate  propaganda 
against  religious  and  radical  groups  be¬ 
ing  sent  through  the  mails.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to¬ 
day  introducing  two  resolutions  dealing 
with  hate  literature  against  religious 
and  minority  groups/now  being  trans¬ 
mitted  in  large  quantities  through  the 
mails.  While  our  attention  is  being  held 
by  the  effort  to  expose  Communists  and 
subversives  and  root  them  out  of  key 
positions,  the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  right- 
wing  is  having  a  field  day.  The  deep 
current  concern  of  the  country  with  con¬ 
gressional  investigations  of  communism 
and  subversion  and  the  protest  against 
the  excesses  in  such  investigation  appear 
to  be  giving  hatemongers  and  bigots  the 
opportunity  they  have  sought  to  parade 
their  anti-Protestant,  anti-Catholic, 


hearings  in  my  district  in  Seattle.  .  ..  ...  _  - 

Prior  community  support  of  the  hear-  .Vc’  anc!  anti-Negro  material 

Nn-c-  oc!  hv  enmp  3Rii  letters  thi ough  the  mails  under  the  guise  of 

us 


;s,  as  evidenced  by  some  350 
telegrams  of  support  from  variqi 
organizations  and  labor  unions,  indi¬ 
cated  the  attitude  of  the  public  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  success  of  the  hparings. 
The  mergers  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  Contributed  greatly  to  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Subsequently,  I  have  received 
a  great  manyMetters  from  'constituents, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  House  of 
the  extremely  favorably  public  reaction 
to  this  congressiofiaDlnvestigation.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  however,  the 
King  County  chaptenpf  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Actions  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  that  this  Rearing  “Reserved  neither 
admiration  nor  respect.”  \ 

Attempts  to  discredit  the  committee 
as  partisan  were  promptly  dispelled  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  LMr. 
Doyle};  who  issued  a  clear  statement 
which' certainly  added  to  public  under¬ 
standing.  The  fairness,  patience’ Sand 
dj^nity  exhibited  by  the  chairman  and 
tembers  of  the  subcommittee  were  mo 
'favorably  recognized. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  great  shock  to 
those  who  wrote  me  to  discover  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Communist  Party  membership 
and  the  devious  manner  in  which  this 
menace  from  within  has  operated. 

Emphatically,  my  constituents  have 
impressed  upon  me  their  concern  lest 
this  foreign-controlled  plot  to  overthrow 
our  constitutional  government  be  aided 
and  abetted  by  dupes  and  coddlers.  I 
know,  thanks  to  House  committee  inves¬ 
tigations  such  as  this,  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  can  enact 
laws  within  the  framework  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  due  process  which  will  allow  the 
executive  branch  to  meet  the  Communist 
threat. 

Surely  no  one  doubts  that  with  proper 
laws  President  Eisenhower  the  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  executive  branch  can  cope 
with  the  threat  posed  by  the  web  of  sub¬ 
version  this  administration  inherited. 

I  compliment  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  on  its  fair  and 
effective  investigations  in  Seattle. 


participation  in  the  anti-Communist 
struggle.  The  vicious  material  going 
through  the  mails  originates  abroad  and 
in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  resolutions  is  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  asking  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  give  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions  : 

First.  Are  the  mails  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  false  and  de¬ 
famatory  statements  as  to  depravity, 
criminality,  lack  of  virtue,  or  lack  of 
patriotism  attributed  to  citizens  as  a 
class  of  any  race,  color,  creed,  religion, 
or  national  origin? 

Second.  Are  the  mails  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  such  ma¬ 
terial  seeking  to  overthrow  by  force  or 
subversion  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States? 

Third.  Is  such  material  going  through 
the  mails  from  outside  the  United  States 
to  destinations  within  the  United  States? 

Fourth.  Are  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  transmission  of 
such  material  adequate  to  prevent  its 
eing  transmitted  and  distributed 
through  the  mails  within  the  United 
States? 

Fitai.  What  measures  does  the  Post- 
mastek  General  recommend  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  in  order  to  make  the  laws 
adequate'  to  bar  such  material  from  the 
mails? 

The  second  resolution  calls  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  made  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disseminating  false  and  defam¬ 
atory  statements  as.  to  the  depravity, 
criminality,  lack  of  virtue,  or  lack  of 
patriotism  attributed  to  citizens  as  a 
class  of  any  race,  color, '‘creed,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  \ 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  these  publications  anti-Semitic  in 
nature  recently  transmitted,  1.  under¬ 
stand,  in  a  number  of  about  500,000 
through  the  United  States  mails, Origi¬ 
nated  and  is  marked  as  originating  in 
Norrviken,  Sweden.  It  is  an  old-faSh- 
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Vned  hate  document  carried  through 
the  mails  and  widely  distributed  within 
the  ^United  States.  There  are  regular 
publications  published  in  various  States 
and  going  through  the  mails  which 
carry  this  vicious  propaganda  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  thing.  This  and  other  examples  of 
similar  material  may  be  inspected  at  my 
office. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  the 
case  of  Beauhariaais  against  Illinois,  de¬ 
cided  on  April  28, .,1952,  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  material  exposing  the  citizens 
of  any  race,  color,  or  religion,  to  con¬ 
tempt,  derision,  or  oblocjuy  can  be  made 
a  criminal  offense.  We  are  and  properly 
so  very  partial  to  free  speech  and  free 
expression  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  define  criminal  libel  for 
what  it  is  or  that  we  should  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  incitement  to  such 
hatred  and  division  as  to  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  our  country.  '  My 
resolutions  propose  that  the  Postmaster 
General  give  us  the  facts  and  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and*  t 
Civil  Service  investigate.  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  facts  in  hand  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
will  give  the  matter  its  early  and  de¬ 
served  attention. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BE 
GINNING  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  firing  of 
2  shots  by  a  political  maniac  5,000 
miles  from  our  shores  that  involved  us 
in  2  world  wars  and  cost  the  lives  of 
over  half  a  million  Americans.  Forty 
years  ago  today  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We , 
were  a  peaceful  and  a  happy  people, 
pursuing  the  ways  of  peace  and  believing 
that  at  last  this  old  world  of  ours  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  century-long  road 
of  man’s  destruction  of  his  fellow  man  on 
battlefields.  Then  came  the  firing  of 
these  two  shots.  The  dream  was  ended ; 
history  had  taken  another 'turn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dream  of  the  American  peo 
pie  40  years  ago  is  still  the  dream 
the  American  people.  The  realization 
of  that  dream,  the  end  of  war  and  the 
bringing  of  the  permanent  peace,  is  the 
challenge  that  this  generation  In  this 
Nation  under  God  must,  and  will, 
achieve. 


EXPLANATION  OF' VOTE 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission. to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  my  position  may 
be  known  on  legislation  reflected  by  the 
following  rolkjalls,  I  should  like  to  be 
recorded  as  Jsfaving  voted  “yea”  on  roll- 
call  Nos.  3,/5,  and  17;  “nay”  on  rollcall 
No.  21;  “w&a”  on  rollcall  Nos.  25,  29,  41, 
43,  47,  51/52,  66,  69;  and  “nay”  on  rollcall 
Nos.  70/  72,  and  74. 

/ 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  SIGNED  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that,  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ity  granted  him  on  Thursday,  June  24, 
1954,  he  did  on  June  25,  1954,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Cofhdr.  Donald  B.  MacMillan, 
United  States  Naval  Keserve,  retired,  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  on  the  Naval  Reserve 
retired  list. 

S.  J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Curtis,  Mo. 

Heller 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Herlong 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hillings 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hinshaw 

Dawson,  Utah 

Horan 

Dingell 

James 

Dodd 

Kean 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Kearns 

Fallon 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Feighan 

Kluczynskl 

Fernandez 

Krueger 

Frelingbuysen 

Lantaff 

Friedel 

Latham 

Fulton 

LeCompte 

Garmatz 

Lesinski 

Granahan 

Long 

Grant 

Lucas 

Green 

Lyle 

Gwinn 

McConnell 

Hale 

McCulloch 

Harden 

Mclntire 

Hays,  Ohio 

Machrowicz 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mailliard 

Martin 

Mason 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Md.- 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Morgan 

Morrison 


Murray 
Norblad 
O'Brien,  N.  Y. 
Osmers 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pillion 
Powell 
Radwan 
Regan 


June  28 


Riley 
Robsion, 

St.  Georg 
Scott 
Small 
Suttoj 
TayL 
Vuieell 
linwrlght 
Peichel 
illiams.  Miss. 
Wilson,  Tex. 


this  rollcall,  321 
to  their  names. 


The  SPEAKER.  Or 
Members  have  answey 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  Consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  pne  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  600  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678) 
to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5 -minute  rule.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
KansajnMr.  Hope]. 

Mr,  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  , this  time  to  announce  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  conference  which  was  to  be 
Id  this  afternoon  has  been  postponed 
/Until  further  notice. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  OakmanL 

(Mr.  OAKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


fALL  OF  THE  HOUSI 

Mr.  l&ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ma^ 
point'  of  order  that  a  quorum  is’ 
present. 

"he  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorur 
not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  88] 

Abbitt 
Albert 
Angell 
Barden 
Barrett 
Battle 
Beamer 
Becker 
Bonin 
Bosch 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Busbey 
Byrne,  Penn. 

Camp 
Canfield 
Chatham 
Chudoff 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 


DISCRIMINATORY  TOLLS  ON  INTER¬ 
STATE  TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  OAKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Eisenhower  stood  here  in  the  House  last 
January  7  and  told  us: 

The  American  economy  is  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  It  undergirds  our  inter¬ 
national  position,  our  military  security,  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  every  citizen.  This 
administration  is  determined  to  keep  our 
economy  strong  and  to  keep  it  growing. 

,  I  want  to  speak  briefly  today  about  a 
very  real  and  serious  threat  to  our  econ¬ 
omy  which  has  been  raised  in  some  of 
the  States  and  then  to  propose  a  remedy 
which  is  open  to  us  here  in  the  Congress. 

This  threat  is  the  erection  of  barriers 
against  the  free  flow  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  the  form  of  ton-mile,  weight- 
istance,  axle-mile,  and  similar  third- 
stanicture  highway  use  taxes  being  levied 
by  V>me  States  over  and  above  motor  fuel 
taxes,and  registration  fees.  These  taxes 
amount^  to  discriminatory  tolls  on  inter¬ 
state  truqk  transportation  and  they  men¬ 
ace  the  stfcpng  and  growing  economy  that 
the  President  is  pledged  to  maintain. 
These  discriminatory  tolls  are  imposed 
on  trucks  traveling  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  over  highways  built  with  Federal 
aid  dollars  in  ‘contravention  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  stated\aims  and  of  the  long 
established  policy  of  Congress  to  promote 
the  free  and  healthy  mow  of  commerce 
among  the  States. 

These  discriminatory 
make  toll  roads  out  of  pu 
certain  classes  of  vehicles, 
different  from  the  tolls  imposed,  on  some 
of  our  new  superhighways,  builtNyithout 
Federal-aid  funds,  where  the  mbtorist 
pays  a  fee  which  he  recovers  in  thelprm 
of  better  gasoline  mileage,  more  ex; 


xes  literally 
c  roads  for 
ey  are  far 
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ious  travel,  and  less  wear  and  tear  on 
the  vehicle. 

;eedom  of  movement  among  the 
Stat&|  was  one  of  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ples  iifc£he  formation  of  our  Union.  The 
States  themselves  historically  have  made 
an  efforKto  preserve  this  freedom  of 
movement  s  Highway  transportation  has 
become  an  increasingly  vital  factor  in 
our  overall  economy  and  a  key  reason 
why  it  has  grown  in  importance  year  by 
year  has  been  thexooperative  attitude  of 
the  States  in  allowing  the  free  movement 
of  motor  vehicles. 

The  ability  to  prodiice,  and  the  ability 
to  distribute  that  whiclxis  produced,  are 
the  twin  foundations  orVthis  country’s 
high  standard  of  living  an&.its  high  rank 
among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  is  etched  indelibly  in  thehninds  of 
all  of  us.  In  the  mind  of  manyAmeri- 
cans,  in  fact,  production  is  a  one^word 
explanation  of  this  country’s  great  hpw- 
er.  They  believe,  with  the  late  Wendell 
L.  Willkie,  that  “only  the  productive  ci 
be  strong,  and  only  the  strong  can  bdS 
free.”  Americans,  therefore,  view  with 
interest  anything  that  may  enhance  our 
ability  to  produce,  and  view  with  con¬ 
cern  anything  which  might  impair  that 
ability. 

Although  production  without  distri¬ 
bution  is  worthless,  the  importance  of 
distribution  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
clearly  appreciated,  and  threats  to  the 
continued  efficiency  of  our  distribution 
system  do  not  arouse  the  attention  which 
they  deserve. 

It  is  our  distribution  system,  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  world,  which  has  made  the 
United  States  one  big  market  place  for 
all  the  good  things  produced  by  all  our 
farms  and  factories.  In  some  countries — 
much  smaller  countries — people  actually 
starve  in  some  sections  while  there  is 
plenty  in  other  sections,  simply  because 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  to  them  the 
things  they  need. 

Here  in  our  Nation  it  does  not  matter 
who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  that  which 
is  available  for  any  of  us  is  available  to 
all  of  us,  and  at  approximately  the  same 
price. 

Our  great  American  railroads,  our  air¬ 
lines,  our  water  carriers,  our  pipelines— 
all  of  these  are  parts  of  our  distribution 
system.  The  other  vital  part,  with  which 
I  am  seriously  concerned,  is  highway 
transportation.  In  a  relatively  short 
span  of  years,  America  literally  has  be¬ 
come  a  Nation  which  moves  on  rubber- 
tired  wheels.  / 

Highway  transportation  of  both  people 
and  goods  has  become  an  integral  and 
Indispensable  part  of  the  American 
economy,  the  American  way  of  life. 
Moreover,  our  highways  and  the  millions 
of  vehicles  that  roji  over  them  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  defense  and  survival  of  this 
Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  third-structure  high¬ 
way-use  taxes  threaten  to  retard  seri¬ 
ously,  if  jtot  destroy,  substantial  seg¬ 
ments  ofhighway  transportation.  These 
taxes,  or  discriminatory  tolls,  imposed  by 
some^S tates  place  heavy  burdens  upon 
the  .interstate  movement  of  commercial 
vehicles,  leading  to  retaliatory 
stions  by  other  States.  Unless  these 


developments  are  thwarted  now,  in  their 
earlier  stages,  we  could  well  see  a  virtual 
breakdown  of  interstate  commerce  by 
motor  vehicles,  and  a  resultant  increase 
in  transportation  costs  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile,  a 
number  of  States  required  any  vehicle 
operating  in  the  State  to  have  a  license 
plate  issued  by  that  State.  Such  actions 
brought  movement  of  automobiles  be¬ 
tween  States  almost  to  a  standstill.  The 
situation  was  chaotic,  so  the  States 
worked  out  agreements  among  them¬ 
selves  to  solve  the  problem. 

These  reciprocity  agreements  simply 
embrace  the  Golden  Rule  and  a  good 
neighbor  policy.  Under  their  terms,  one 
State  simply  says  to  another:  “If  you 
do  not  require  automobiles  from  our 
State  to  be  licensed  in  your  State,  we  will 
not  require  automobiles  from  your  State 
to  be  licensed  in  our  State.”  It  was  as 
simple  as  that,  and  by  1928  every  State 
in  the  Union  was  a  party  to  what  had 
become  a  nationwide  agreement. 

Until  recently  a  substantially  similar 
reciprocity  program  has  prevailed  with 
aspect  to  the  interstate  movement  o.; 
motor  trucks. 

)tor  vehicle  reciprocity  has  mdde 
possible  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
entire  automotive  industry.  Reciprocity 
has  been\a  key  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  tremehdous  growth  of  our  rubber,  oil, 
and  other  related  industries  which  figure 
so  prominently  in  our  whole  economy. 

Reciprocity  lias  made  possible  the  in¬ 
creasingly  free  movement  of  people  and 
goods  all  over  the  country,  and  such 
movement  has  contributed  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  our  social  ahd^economic  welfare. 

The  reciprocity  agreements  under 
which  freight-carrying’  <motor  vehicles 
operate  are  today  in  serious  jeopardy  be¬ 
cause  a  limited  number  of  States  have 
seen  fit  to,  take  unilateral  actions  which 
violate  the  agreements  through  the  im¬ 
position’  of  discriminatory  tolls,  in  the 
form  /bf  third-structure  highway  use 
tax. 

lese  States  have  not  violated  \he 
freement  by  requiring  trucks  fr 
>ther  States  to  purchase  additiona 
license  plates.  They  have  done  it  by 
enacting  laws  requiring  trucks  from 
other  States  to  pay  special  mileage  taxes 
which  frequently  exceed,  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  cost  of  a  license  plate. 

These  actions  by  a  few  States,  these 
clear  and  deliberate  violations  of  the 
reciprocity  principles  which  have  enabled 
the  United  States  to  grow  and  prosper, 
naturally  are  resented  bitterly  by  other 
States  which  believe  in  these  principles 
and  want  to  live  up  to  the  agreements? 

Some  States  have  moved  quickly  with 
retaliatory  actions  against  the  violating 
States.  They  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
replying  in  kind.  Other  States  have 
shown  more  restraint  and  are  waiting 
hopefully  to  see  if  the  matter  cannot  be 
resolved  amicably. 

In  the  meantime,  interstate  truck  op¬ 
eration  is  being  seriously  damaged. 
For-hire  trucking  companies  have  been 
bankrupted  in  some  instances.  Other 
firms  have  been  forced  to  move  to  other 
States  in  order  to  remain  in  business. 
Many  more  are  struggling  to  survive  as 


pawns  in  a  game  of  border  warfare  that / 
is  reminiscent  of  the  Balkan  States  qf 
Europe. 

Tempers  have  flared,  personalities 
have  become  involved,  and  the  situation 
is  getting  worse  instead  of  better;  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  become  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  some  of  the  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  was  founded.  It  is 
a  situation  which  demands  the  urgent 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  / 

For  a  great  many  years  Congress  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  efficient  system  of  interstate 
highway  transportation.  This  recogni¬ 
tion  has  been,,  reflected  in  large  appro¬ 
priations  granted  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  to  aid  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  an  adequate 
highway  system. 

The/1952  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act — 
providing  for  fiscal  1954  and  1955 — in¬ 
cluded  the  first  specific  appropriation 
for  the  national  system  of  interstate 
highways  in  the  amount  of  $25  million 
annually.  The  1954  Federal  Aid  High¬ 
way  Act  increased  the  amount  for  this 
specific  purpose  to  $175  million  an¬ 
nually — an  increase  of  700  percent. 
Further,  the  1954  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  for  the  first  time  since  Federal  mo¬ 
tor  fuel  taxes  were  levied  appropriated 
road  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  collections  from  these  taxes. 
In  the  20  previous  years,  the  Federal 
Government  had  diverted  one  half  of 
the  total  $9  billion  collected  in  motor 
fuel  taxes  to  the  general  purposes  of 
government. 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  highway 
aid  also  has  just  been  substantially  in¬ 
creased.  Whereas  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1954  and  1955  were  $575  mil¬ 
lion  annually,  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1956  and  1957  are  $875  million 
annually.  The  increase  alone  makes 
money  available  to  the  individual  States 
in  amounts  which  exceed  the  revenues 
derived  by  certain  States  from  the 
special  controversial  discriminatory  toll 
levies  which  a  few  of  them  are  assess¬ 
ing. 

Thus,  as  President  Eisenhower  has 
aid: 

ae  Federal  Government  Is  continuing  its 
central  role  in  the  Federal  highway  aid 
program. 

It  is  getting  its  appropriations  and 
its  procedures  in  good  order.  On  the 
other  hahd,  the  Federal  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  and  provide 
for  the  natfpnal  defense  by  developing 
a  good  network  of  interstate  highways 
knitting  our  States  together  into  a 
strong  union  are  being  obstructed  by  the 
aforementioned  artificial  barriers  to  the 
unhampered  movement  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Now,  there  is  something  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  every  right  toNdo — something 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  duty-bound 
to  do,  to  help  correct  this  situation. 

The  Federal  highway  aid  program 
since  its  inception  as  a  full-scale  activ¬ 
ity  in  1916  has  carried  with  itScertain 
limitations  on  the  States  use  of  feder¬ 
ally  granted  moneys  for  highwaySaid. 
These  limitations  are  in  basic  recogai- 
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lion  of  the  necessity  of  the  States  con¬ 
forming  to  prescribed  qualifications  in 
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order  that  the  purpose  of  Federal  high-  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]. 
way  aid  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  initial  requirement  of  importance 
was  contained  in  the  original  act  of  1916. 

It  provided  that  each  State,  to  share  in 
the  appropriations,  must  first  establish 
a  State  highway  department  adequate 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  under  whom  the  first  Federal 
Aid  Act  was  administered. 

The  act  of  1921  contained  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
for  the  construction  of  toll  roads. 

The  flayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934, 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Act, 
contained  a  provision  directed  against 
diversion  by  the  States  of  highway  taxes 
to  nonhighway  purposes. 

These  and  similar  restrictions  clearly 
establish  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  qualify  its  grants  in  aid 
to  assure  that  the  congressional  objec¬ 
tives  will  be.  fulfilled. 

I  believe  we  now  need  another  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act,  an  : 
amendment  designed  to  discourage  and 
neutralize  the  type  of  artificial  barriers 
I  have  described.  f 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
withhold  from  the  highway  funds  ap¬ 
portioned  to  any  State  which  imposes 
ton-mile,  weight  distance,  axle-mile,  or 
other  such  third  structure  highway  use 
taxes,  over  and  above  motor  fuel  taxes 
and  registration  foesj’  an  amount  equal 
to  the  State’s  collection  of  such  taxes 
during  the  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  Federal  aid.  highway  funds  are 
authorized. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  sums 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT,  1954 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 


so  withheld  from  offending  States  shall 
be  reapportioned”,  in  accordance  with 
existing  formulas  of  apportionment,  to 
those  States  which  do  not  impose  third- 
structure  taxes. 

This  legislation  in  no  way  infringes 
States’  rights.  It  merely  sets  up  quali¬ 
fications  for  recipients  of  Federal 
funds — an  accepted  procedure.  It  does! 
not  prohibit  the  imposition  of  the  so- 
called  third  structure  or  discriminatory 
toll  type  of  tax,  but  merely  provides  that 
States  which  raise  this  barrier  against, 
interstate  commerce  shall  not  enjoy  the  ! 
same  Federal  benefits  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fiee  flow  of  interstate  com-  wnen  mis  question  was  asxea  at  our 
merce  as  States  which  do  not  raise  such  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
barriers.  Further,  the  courts  have  held 
consistently  that  the  States;  have  no 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  de¬ 
sire,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  House  Resolution  600  making  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
9678,  a  bill  to  promote  the  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

House  Resolution  600,  Mr.  Speaker, 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order  with  5  hours  of  general  debate 
on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee  the  other 
day,  he  told  us  that  this  bill  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  sum  of  $3,668,908,000  to  be 
expended  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1955. 
This  figure  was  originally  $3,440,608,000, 
but  the  additional  authorization  for  fu¬ 
ture  infrastructure  installments  and  an 
authorization  for  the  United  Nations  Re¬ 
lief  and  Works  Agency  brings  the  figure 
up  to  $3,668,908,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  bring  out  at  this  point  that  for  fiscal 
year  1953  the  amount  of  $6,011,000,000 
was  authorized  and  in  1954  $4,726,000,000 
was  authorized.  These  reductions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  represent  a  42 -percent  cut  in 
the  authorizations  in  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  how  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  it  is  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  the  United  States.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  world  where  two  diametrically 
opposed  systems  and  philosophies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  engaged  in  what  appears 
may  be  a  prolonged  struggle  for  suprem¬ 
acy.  At  our  meeeting  in  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  the  other  day,  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  how  long  it  was  thought  these 
huge  sums  of  money  would  have  to  be 
expended?  It  was  a  fair  question.  There 
is  not  a  member  sitting  here  today  who 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  great  deal  financially  in  recent 
years  in  order  to  maintain  the  program 
that  we  have  under  discussion  today. 
When  this  question  was  asked  at  our 
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right  to  interfere  with  congressional 
efforts  to  facilitate  interstate  commerce, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  qualifications  3 
much  more  stringent  than  I  proposed 
have  .been  suggested  and  could  be  set 
up  for  recipient  States  under  the  Fed- : 
eral  aid  highway  program  without  doing 
violence  to  States  rights.  \ 

I  hope  this  measure  can  receive  the 
earnest  and  expeditious  consideration 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  that  Congress; will 
take  a  step  which  is  within  its  powe; 
correct  the  alarming  situation  I  hS 
described. 

(Mr.  OAKMAN  asked  and  was.  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  hi 
remarks.) 


Affairs  Committee  candidly  admitted 
that  he  could  not  tell  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  when  it  would  be 
possible  to  eliminate  the  program. 

We  all  recognize  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  there  are  some  weaknesses  among 
the  allies  themselves,  as  far  as  concerted 
action  and  methods  of  approach  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  fact  that  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community  has  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Europe  and  that  the  Indochina 
situation  is  so  fluid  must  of  necessity  be 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  discouraging 
factors,  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  their  report  stressed 
that  through  this  bill  they  hoped  that 
the  United  States  would  be  strengthened 
in  her  ability  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  that  the  stability  and 


security  of  nations  in  which  the  United 
States  has  airbases  and  other  defense 
facilities  might  also  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  also  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  the  resources  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  free  world  from  falling 
under  Soviet  domination  and  would  seek 
to  strengthen  our  ties  of  cooperation  and 
friendship  with  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
9678  attempts  to  eliminate  all  aspects 
of  the  foreign  operations  program  that 
are  not  essential  to  meeting  the  situation 
which  confronts  our  country  today.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of 
this  bill  according  to  the  report  is  to 
make  provision  for  only  the  operations 
which  are  essential  to  present-day 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  so  important 
insofar  as  its  ramifications  are  concerned 
that  it  is  essential  that  an  adequate  de¬ 
bate  take  place  on  it.  I  think  that  5 
hours  will  give  the  House  enough  time 
for  this  debate  and  that  the  rule  itself 
will  enable  the  House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.* Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  the  rule  contained  in  House 
Resolution  600. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  'asked  for  this  time,  not  to  op¬ 
pose  the  rule  but,  instead,  to  speak  on 
the  pending  Mutual  Security  bill  as  seri¬ 
ously  as  I  can  for  a  few  moments;  to 
speak  from  my  heart  and  with  what  little 
mentality,  judgment,  and  conscience  I 
may  have. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  the  time  has 
come,  in  fact  has  long  passed,  when  we 
should  make  a  careful  restudy,  reap¬ 
praisal,  and  reexamination  of  our  entire 
foreign  policy  and  foreign-aid  program. 

There  are  a  few  facts  which  we  de¬ 
veloped  in  connection  with  the  hearing 
on  this  legislation  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  as  we  approach  these  hours,  and 
perhaps  days,  when  we  will  discuss  and 
debate  this  mutual-security  program,  as 
it  is  now  called.  It  is  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  foreign-aid  program  which  has  been 
running  on  and  on,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  ever  since  July  1940.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  realize  that  during  the 
World  War  n  period,  from  the  fiscal  year 
of  1941  through  1945,  inclusive,  that  we 
gave  to  foreign  countries,  peoples,  and 
nations  the  stupendous  total  of  $59,869,- 
639,312  in  American  funds.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  and  every  penny  of  this  huge  amount 
was  actually  borrowed  money,  charged  to 
account  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  postwar  period,  for  all  of  fiscal 
years  from  1946  through  1947,  1948,  1949, 
1950, 1951,  and  1953,  we  have  given  away, 
in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  other  countries  some 
$55,207,451,624. 

Since  fiscal  year  1954  started,  or  dur¬ 
ing  this  fiscal  year,  up  to  May  15,  we 
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have  given  to  others,  in  the  form  of 
foreign  aid,  $4,224,906,564. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  spent  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  of  $119,301,997,500. 

These  figures  come  from  the  Treasury, 
and  have  been  furnished  me  by  able 
statisticians.  I  believe  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  and  correct,  and  cannot 
be  challenged. 

In  addition  to  this  $119,301,000,000  we 
have  given  aid  to  other  countries  through 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund 
to  the  extent  of  $3,385,000,000. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  period  of  time  that  we  have  been 
furnishing  foreign  aid  to  other  countries, 
or  since  July  1940,  the  simple  interest — 
not  compound,  but  simple  interest — 
which  we  have  paid  on  the  money  we 
have  borrowed  to  finance  our  foreign- 
assistance  program  alone  totals  $18,606,- 
524,210.57  up  until  May  15  of  1954. 

So  when  we  add  these  figures  together 
we  find  that  in  principal  and  interest  on 
our  foreign-assistance  programs,  in  one 
form  or  another,  have  cost  the  United 
States  since  July  1,  1940,  the  staggering 
sum  of  $131,031,895,964. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  the  most 
generous,  the  most  open-hearted  nation 
and  people  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
find  that  since  we  started  these  foreign- 
aid  programs  world  communism  has 
grown  stronger  than  ever  before,  so  we 
now  have  at  least  800  million  more  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  control  and  domination  of 
communism  than  when  we  started. 
Yes,  we  have  more  enemies  and  fewer 
friends  in  the  world  today  than  when  we 
started;  and  right  at  this  very  moment 
we  find,  to  our  sorrow  and  to  our  regret, 
that,  perhaps,  our  leadership  in  world  af¬ 
fairs  is  not  as  strong  now  as  it  has  been. 
Certainly,  we  have  not  received  the  co¬ 
operation  and  the  assistance  from  others 
we  expected  or  should  be  entitled  to,  in 
all  good  common  sense.  So,  it  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to  re¬ 
examine  our  foreign  policy  and  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  and  weigh  judiciously 
and  solemnly  all  the  evidence  which  is 
before  us,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
these  things  we  have  been  doing  are 
right  and  proper  and  what  we  may  have 
to  do  about  it. 

One  other  thought  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention:  The  testimony  on  this  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules  the  other 
day  indicates  we  have  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  or  will  have  as  of  July  1, 
of  unexpended  funds  in  our  foreign- 
aid  appropriations  carried  over,  of 
which  anywhere  from  $2.5  billion  to 
$3.5  billion  or  $4  billion — according 
to  whom  we  listen  to  and  from  whom 
we  get  our  information — are  unobli¬ 
gated  today.  In  other  words,  we  have 
enough  money  in  the  appropriations 
which  have  already  been  made  in  the 
past  for  foreign  aid  purposes  to  permit 
the  present  foreign-aid  program  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  at  the  same  level  or 
schedule  as  for  the  last  few  years  and 
run  it  for  more  than  2  years  without 
appropriating  another  dollar. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  that  we  delay  action  on 


this  legislation  until  we  know  a  little 
more  as  to  what  the  future  may  hold, 
and  what  agreements  and  arrangements 
may  be  made  in  certain  conferences  now 
going  on  in  Washington,  and  what  coop¬ 
eration  we  may  have  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  what  solution  may  be  possible 
to  expect  in  the  Indochinese  situation — 
was  a  very  good  one.  It  seems  to  me 
that  member  made  a  pretty  good  point, 
indeed,  something  which  we  might  well 
consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  something 
in  conclusion,  that  is  not  said  in  any 
spirit  of  criticism.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  we  look  at  this  matter  with  our  souls 
and  our  hearts  rather  than  in  hard- 
headed  realism.  I  have  tried  to  do  just 
that.  But  I  am  not  unmindful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  boys  who  fought  and  died,  and  of  our 
expenditure  of  $500  billion  which  we 
poured  out  in  World  War  II,  to  help  other 
countries;  and  of  the  American  blood 
and  money  spent  in  Korea.  I  am  not 
only  thinking  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  of  the  boys  who  fought  and 
died  in  these  wars  of  the  past  but  also  of 
those  boys  whose  lives  are  at  stake  in  the 
future,  and  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  those  who  may  be  called  to  go  into 
combat  again  under  this  present  foreign 
policy.  Yes,  American  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  even  American  fighting 
men,  have  hearts  and  souls  also.  The 
young  men  who  have  been  killed  in 
combat — American  boys — and  those  who 
have  been  wounded  and  maimed,  were 
also  possessed  with  hearts  and  souls. 

While  we  want  to  cooperate  in  aid  and 
do  all  we  can  to  measure  up  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  world  affairs,  from  a 
commonsense  standpoint,  if  nothing  else, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  our  job  as  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  people,  to 
give  just  a  little  thought  and  attention — 
yes,  even  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
attention — to  what  is  really  best  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Cooperation  Avenue  is  a  wonderful 
boulevard,  but  it  should  be,  and  it  must 
be,  a  two-way  street,  or  it  will  not  serve 
a  worthwhile  purpose. 

So  I  am  urging  my  colleagues,  the 
Members  of  the  great  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  to  give 
this  legislation  serious  and  thoughtful 
consideration,  remembering  that  after 
all  we  do  represent  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  everyone  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  rule.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it 
and  I  have  no  requests  for  time.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in 
hoping  that  the  rule  will  be  promptly 
adopted. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr. .  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
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to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  9678,  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  our  be¬ 
loved  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chiper- 
field] . 

(Mr.  CIUPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

THE  REALITIES  OP  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  about  to  begin  the  discussion  and 
debate  on  H.  R.  9678,  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954.  In  my  opinion  this 
legislation  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  has  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  your  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  will  be  analyzed  care¬ 
fully  during  this  debate  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House.  But  before  going  into 
a  technical  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  realities  of 
the  world  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

In  recent  years  our  foreign  policy  has 
expanded  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
has  become  a  tremendous  economic  bur¬ 
den  not  only  on  ourselves  but  our  allies 
as  well.  Since  the  future  of  the  entire 
world  depends  upon  its  success,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  constantly  keep  in  mind  its 
primary  objectives.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  to  promote  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  should  be  inherently  for  our 
own  self-interest.  I  believe  we  can  do 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  cooperate 
with  friendly  nations  to  bring  about 
world  peace  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  commentators  and  the  press  fre¬ 
quently  give  most  of  their  attention  to 
what  the  United  States  does  for  foreign 
nations,  and  what  those  nations  think  of 
United  States  foreign  policy:  This  would 
lead  one  to  believe  there  is  an  apparent 
contradiction  between  such  a  selfish  ob¬ 
jective  for  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  concerned  itself  with 
worldwide  problems  in  recent  years. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  being  incon¬ 
sistent  for  us  to  strive  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  international  peace  and  security 
so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
except  in  the  common  defense  of  the 
free  world.  The  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  to  promote 
peace  and  security  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid.  Not  to  do  so  would 
expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  that  in 
following  a  policy  which  is  necessarily 
and  desirably  selfish  we  devote  so  much 
attention  to  ourselves  that  we  get  out  of 
touch  with  reality. 
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THE  SOVIET  THREAT 


We  are  not  being  realistic  and  we  are 
not  protecting  our  own  security  in  an 
admittedly  troubled  world  if  we  disregard 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  consti¬ 
tutes  a  threat  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  all  of  us 
if  this  threat  did  not  exist.  Our  taxes 
would  be  lower,  our  sons  would  not  be 
drafted,  and  we  could  stop  worrying 
about  many  of  the  problems  of  foreign 
countries  which  necessarily  must  be  of 
concern  to  us  now.  This  has  not  been 
a  decision  of  our  own  making.  We  wish 
there  were  no  Soviet  threat;  we  wish 
that,  somehow,  the  masses  of  people  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  could,  through 
some  miracle,  free  themselves  now  from 
Kremlin  bondage.  The  realities  of  in¬ 
ternational  life  give  us  no  other  choice 
but  to  consider  the  Soviet  threat  as  the 
No.  I  menace  to  mankind  everywhere, 
including  the  United  States. 


We  must  face  facts  as  they  are  and 
not  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
have  access  to  most  of  the  information 
which  our  Government  has  about  Russia. 
In  addition  to  the  frequent  meetings 
which  the  committee  has  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  Government,  I  am 
invited  from  time  to  time  to  the  White 
House  and  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  consultation  on  problems 
which  arise;  also,  I  have  made  a  study  of 
defenses  in  many  of  the  NATO  countries, 
as  well  as  having  penetrated  the  Iron 
Curtain  through  my  visit  to  Moscow  last 
fall.  Nothing  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
encourages  me  to  believe  the  present 
rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  are  any  less  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  United  States  or  less  intent 
on  bringing  the  world  under  Communist 
domination  than  was  the  Stalin  regime. 

The  reality  of  the  Soviet  menace  does 
not  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  our  read¬ 
ing  of  the  minds  of  the  men  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  We  know  that  in  Europe  the  Soviet 


Union  has  atomic  weapons;  we  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  between  175 
and  180  divisions  under  arms  and  some 
20,000  aircraft;  we  know  the  Soviet 
Union  is  strengthening  the  military 
power  of  its  satellite  countries;  we  know 
that  the  present  Soviet  leaders  have  been 
indoctrinated  from  childhood  with  the 
belief  that  communism  must  destroy  the 
capitalist  world  or  itself  be  destroyed ; 
we  know  that  the  men  who  dominate 
Russia  today,  in  common  with  all  dicta¬ 
tors,  live  in  constant  fear  of  their  own 
people.  As  a  consequence,  they  cannot 
permit  friendly  contact  between  their 
people  and  other  nations.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Kremlin  to  keep  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  ignorance  of 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
saturated  with  propaganda  of  foreign 
enemies  in  order  for  them  to  accept  the 
misery  in  which  they  live  as  being  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  attack  by  hostile  nations. 

Consequenuy,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  United  States  today,  but 
that  its  leaders  are  the  victims  of  forces 
which  prevent  them  from  allowing  Rus¬ 
sia  to  become  a  friendly  and  peace-loving 


The  primary  problem  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  threat. 

Because  of  these  realities  with  which 
we  are  faced,  we  must  by  necessity  real¬ 
ize,  in  order  to  obtain  such  common 
defense  for  the  security  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  that  our 
foreign  policy  must  promote  appropri¬ 
ate  and  necessary  steps  to  facilitate  the 
effective  participation  of  such  nations  in 
planning  for  individual  and  collective 
self  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  such  friendly  na¬ 
tions  and  international  organizations. 

I  fully  realize  there  are  those  who  do 
not  agree  these  steps  are  necessary  to 
implement  our  foreign  policy.  They 
believe  that  a  continental  defense  of 
the  United  States  is  entirely  possible. 
They  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  make  a  stand  behind  our  ocean  bar¬ 
riers  and,  with  the  resources  available 
to  us,  to  beat  off  any  attack  launched 
against  us.  They  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  argument  that  if  Europe  or  Asia  or 
both  fall  into  Soviet  hands,  the  task  of 
United  States  to  defend  itself  perhaps 
while  not  impossible,  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  more  difficult. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  conti¬ 
nental  defense  is  not  the  most  effective 
or  the  cheapest  way  to  defend  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  should 
be  prepared  to  do  as  a  last  resort,  but 
only  after  other  measures  which  promise 
a  quicker  victory  at  less  suffering  and 
sacrifice  to  the  United  States  have 
failed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  spend 
every  cent  we  now  spend  abroad  to  great 
advantage  at  home.  But  can  we — dare 
we — take  the  risk  of  doing  so? 

While  at  times  I  have  found  myself 
in  disagreement  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  included  in  our  foreign  policy, 
I  believe  our  best  chance  of  survival  is 
bound  up  in  some  form  of  collective 
security.  The  United  States  cannot  be 
the  sole  gladiator  to  save  the  world. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  US 

If  this  is  so,  then,  to  keep  ourselves 
secure  from  the  Soviet  and  Red  threat 
the  United  States  is  confronted  with 
two  major  problems.  First,  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  to  withstand  a  military 
attack;  second,  the  prevention  of  such 
an  attack,  if  possible. 

The  preparation  to  meet  an  armed 
attack  is  essentially  a  military  matter. 
Nevertheless,  our  policy  toward  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  nations  has  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  nature  of  our 
military  defense. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  basic 
defense  concept  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  our  military  leaders.  This  concept 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  best 
defense  is  for  the  United  States  to  build 
up  the  military  strength  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies  to  such  a  point  that  we 
can  withstand  a  military  attack.  Such 
a  plan  makes  a  network  of  airbases  as 
close  to  the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia 
as  possible  of  great  strategic  value.  This 
concept  requires  the  full  use  of  modern 
weapons,  the  construction  of  which  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  rare  minerals  and  other 
materials  which  have  to  be  imported 
from  outside  the  borders  of  the  United 


States.  In  furnishing  such  military  as¬ 
sistance  we  must  also  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  achieve  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regula¬ 
tion  and  reduction  of  armaments  so  as 
to  lessen  the  changes  of  a  successful 
attack  against  us. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  American  people, 
accustomed  as  they  have  always  been  to 
the  apparently  limitless  resources  of  our 
country,  to  take  a  realistic  view  of  the 
situation  we  face  as  regards  strategic 
materials.  We  depend  on  foreign 
sources  today  for  30  percent  of  our  re¬ 
quirements  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc;  50 
percent  of  our  requirements  of  tungsten, 
bauxite,  and  antimony;  75  percent  of  our 
requirements  of  chrome  and  manganese; 
and  all  of  our  requirements  of  tin  and 
jute.  Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  very 
conscious  of  these  facts  and  our  defense 
strategy  gives  full  recognition  to  them. 

It  is  important  to  our  military  defense 
also  that  as  large  a  portion  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities,  technical  skills,  and 
natural  resources  of  the  world  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  kept  from  coming  under  Soviet 
domination.  If  the  steel  and  electrical 
industries  of  Western  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France  could  be  added  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  which  the  Soviet  Union 
already  has,  the  enormous  production 
advantage  which  the  United  States  has 
always  maintained  over  the  Russians 
would  be  gone. 

If  we  want  to  keep  the  minerals  of 
Africa,  the  oil  of  the  Near  East,  and  the 
factories  of  Western  Europe  out  of  Rus¬ 
sian  hands,  it  is  desirable  that  we  enlist 
the  help  of  other  nations  in  defending 
these  distant  places.  It  is  not  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  to  defend  the 
steel  industry  of  Lorraine  for  the  sake 
of  France,  or  the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  the  sake  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  our  pol¬ 
icy  to  keep  these  resources  away  from 
the  Russians  for  our  own  military  bene¬ 
fits.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  those  areas  to  defend  themselves 
against  Soviet  aggression  and  we  gain  by 
assisting  them  to  do  so  effectively. 

All  of  these  considerations  indicate 
that  a  carefully  planned  and  compre¬ 
hensive  military  defense  plan  thrusts 
the  United  States  into  contact  with  for¬ 
eign  nations  and  requires  us  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  solving  some  of  their  problems. 

PREVENTING  A  SOVIET  ATTACK 

It  is  clearly  our  first  duty  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  meet  effectively  a  Soviet  at¬ 
tack  if  it  comes.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  depend  entirely  on  negotia¬ 
tion,  political  maneuvering,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  to  combat  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion  with  the  consequence  that  should 
such  a  policy  fail  we  would  inevitably 
fall  under  Russian  control. 

Nevertheless  I  personally  am  confident 
that  if  we  use  our  ingenuity  and  our  re¬ 
sources  and  our  moral  stamina  effective¬ 
ly,  we  can  prevent  a  Soviet  attack.  I  am 
convinced  that  United  States  foreign 
policy  has  already  succeeded  in  putting 
the  Communists  in  a  position  where  it  is 
less  advantageous  to  them  to  launch 
world  war  III  than  was  the  case  a 
year  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  never  for¬ 
get  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  in¬ 
terest  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  They 
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are  not  patriots  striving  to  improve  the 
welfare  of  their  people  or  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  their  lives  for  their  country.  They 
are  tyrants  whose  first  interest  is  the 
protection  of  their  skins  and  their  jobs. 
They  are  in*  constant  fear  of  revolt  from 
within.  They  would  never  go  to  war 
merely  in  defense  of  a  principle.  They 
would  only  launch  an  attack  if  they  were 
sure  they  would  win. 

Furthermore  the  Soviet  leaders  prefer 
subversion  to  military  action.  They 
know  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world  how  to  undermine  a  government 
and  to  impose  their  control  on  a  nation 
without  resorting  to  military  force. 
They  certainly  have  no  reason  to  aban¬ 
don  such  methods  in  view  of  conditions 
in  many  nations  today. 

I  feel  confident,  however,  that  the 
United  States,  by  continuing  to  build  up 
our  ability  to  retaliate  against  an  armed 
attack  and  by  working  zealously  to  pre¬ 
vent  Communist  subversion  in  other  na¬ 
tions  as  well  as  our  own,  can  make  sure 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  not  believe  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  launch  an  at¬ 
tack.  Much  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  by  building  up  better  under¬ 
standing  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world;  that  through  joint  organizations, 
we  can  establish  united  fronts  based  on 
self-help  and  cooperation  better  equipped 
to  resist  aggression  and  prevent  world 
war  III. 

THE  NATURE  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

President  Eisenhower  has  inaugurated 
a  significant  change  in  our  foreign  aid 
policy.  Instead  of  aiding  our  military 
allies  to  build  their  defenses  to  be  ready 
for  a  given  date  of  maximum  danger,  the 
policy  has  been  changed  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  face  any  longer 
a  particular  year  of  peril,  but  we  must 
face  a  continuing  threat  over  a  period  of 
many  years  to  come.  The  result  is  a 
program  of  maximum  defense  at  bear¬ 
able  cost. 

A  military  program  maintained  at  a 
rate  that  would  overtax  the  economies 
of  either  the  United  States  or  of  our  al¬ 
lies  would,  under  present  conditions,  be 
self-defeating.  It  could  even  be  disas¬ 
trous.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet 
have  established  a  date  in  1954  or  1956, 
or  at  any  other  time  on  which  an  attack 
against  the  United  States  will  be 
launched.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  will  launch  an  armed  attack 
at  any  time  and  any  place  if  they  think 
they  can  gain  a  net  advantage  by  doing 
so.  In  the  meantime,  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  will  try  to  turn  nation 
against  nation,  to  subvert  from  within, 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  weaken 
the  forces  which  are  at  present  arrayed 
against  them. 

There  would  be  no  more  fertile  field 
for  subversion  (than  nations  which  de¬ 
vote  so  much  of  their  resources  to  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  war  which  does  not  mate¬ 
rialize  that  the  welfare  of  the  common, 
man  is  lost  sight  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  even  more  dangerous  for 
our  allies  to  abandon  or  drastically  cur¬ 
tail  their  military  programs  just  because 
they  believe  that  a  Soviet  attack  is  not 
imminent.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  United  States  keep  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures,  together  with  aid  to 


our  allies,  within  such  limits  that  our 
own  economic  health  will  be  unimpaired. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  policy  toward 
economic  and  technical  assistance  must 
be  reevaluated  and  redefined.  The 
United  States  should  not  give  assistance 
to  any  nation  as  charity.  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  the  most  chari¬ 
table  in  the  world,  but  I  am  sure  that 
they  want  their  contributions  to  be  vol¬ 
untary  and  not  imposed  on  them  by  law. 

Assistance  should  only  be  given  to  a 
country  if  such  assistance  advances  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  No 
nation  is  entitled  to  United  States  aid  as 
a  matter  of  right.  We  cannot  determine 
the  amount  of  money  which  we  should 
give  a  country  by  the  misery  of  its  people 
or  its  lack  of  development.  There  are 
some  countries  where  it  is  in  our  inter¬ 
est  to  spend  money  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  There  are  others  where  it  is  not. 
We  do  not  have  enough  money  to  distri¬ 
bute  it  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  even 
if  such  a  policy  were  otherwise  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  consider 
the  basic  problem  with  which  our  foreign 
policy  is  concerned,  including  our  need 
for  airbases,  our  requirements  for  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  and  the  importance  of 
preventing  Soviet  conquest  by  means  of 
subversion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
sound  to  limit  ourselves  rigidly  as  to  the 
types  of  assistance  we  will  provide.  We 
should  set  rigid  limits  on  the  total  funds 
available  and  we  should  clearly  define  by 
law  the  objectives  for  which  assistance 
is  to  be  given. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  our 
purpose  in  certain  countries  may  be  only 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  from  taking  over. 
The  government  and  the  people  in  such 
instances  may  not  be  pro-American. 
They  may  be  entirely  unwilling  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  an  alliance  with  us  or 
even  to  identify  themselves  as  anti- 
Soviet.  It  may  still  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  limited  aid 
to  such  a  nation. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  spend  large  sums  on  countries 
which  are  uncertain  as  to  which  side 
they  are  on  in  the  present  world  con¬ 
flict,  and  we  should  not  give  military  aid 
to  any  nation  that  is  not  willing  to  join 
with  us  wholeheartedly  in  carrying  for¬ 
ward  a  common  effort  to  meet  aggres¬ 
sion. 

The  important  thing  is  that  United 
States  foreign  policy  is  completely 
bound  up  in  the  realities  of  protecting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviet  threat.  I  have  tried  to  give 
some  indication  of  how  complex  and  how 
big  the  job  is.  I  am  sure  that  some  of 
the  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  are  en¬ 
gaging  in  wishful  thinking  and  are  de¬ 
liberately  shutting  their  eyes  to  certain 
very  important  elements  in  the  situation. 

The  ultimate  decisions  rest  with  the 
American  people.  Each  person  must 
decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  the 
Soviet  threat  is  sufficiently  real  and  im¬ 
portant  to  justify  the  high  priority  which 
we  are  giving  to  it  in  our  domestic  as  well 
as  our  foreign  policy.  Every  American 
must  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  it 
is  better  to  retaliate  against  an  attack 
from  foreign  bases,  or  whether  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  leave  it  entirely  up  to  other 


nations  to  defend  themselves  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

There  may  be  better  ways  of  organizing 
our  military  defense  than  the  one  we 
have  chosen.  There  may  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  or  less  costly  means  for  preventing 
a  Soviet  attack.  I  am  sure  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  will  change  as  our  experience  and 
wisdom  grows  and  that  our  foreign  policy 
will  change  with  it.  The  one  thing  that 
we  as  Americans  must  not  do,  however, 
is  ignore  the  realities  of  the  situation 
we  are  in.  I  am  confident  that  in  assess¬ 
ing  those  realities  we  will  not,  regardless 
of  honest  differences,  waiver  in  following 
our  own  national  self-interest,  welcom¬ 
ing  allied  solidarity  and  cooperation,  and 
fortified  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
sharing  mutual  responsibilities  and  risks. 
Only  by  rallying  our  faith  and  our 
strength  to  meet  the  challenge  can  we 
be  true  to  the  people  of  America  and  the 
heritage  which  has  made  them  great. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  foreign  policy 
bill,  not  an  appropriation  bill.  Our 
committee  has  been  reexamining  our 
foreign  policy  since  we  started  our  hear¬ 
ing  on  April  5.  This  bill  overhauls  the 
basic  policy  and  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  foreign-aid  legislation.  It 
repeals  14  different  acts.  It  replaces  a 
patchwork  of  stopgap,  piecemeal  meas¬ 
ures  with  permanent  law,  but  provides 
for  an  annual  review  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  for  continuous  reports  to  the 
committees  involved. 

The  bill  is  82  pages  long.  The  hear¬ 
ings  have  1,326  pages  and  the  index  runs 
for  125  pages.  Our  report  contains  113 
pages.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  at 
the  committee  table  2  program  books 
containing  641  pages  describing  in  de¬ 
tail  the  programs  and  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  each  of  the  countries. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  cover  all  of  these 
in  15  minutes.  If  I  can,  I  will  yield  for 
questions  at  the  end,  but  it  may  be  that 
Members  can  find  the  answers  to  their 
questions  in  this  mass  of  material  which 
I  have  just  described. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
chairman  and  the  beloved  members  of 
our  committee  who  have  labored  so  long 
together;  to  our  devoted,  hard-working, 
and  intelligent  staff;  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  team  headed  by  Glenn  Lloyd. 
This  has  been  a  colossal  job.  The  man 
hours  and  the  woman  hours  they  have 
consumed  are  utterly  incalculable,  and 
my  own  feeling  of  gratitude  toward 
them  is  immeasurable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  this 
program  and  the  preparation  of  this  bill 
have  taken  place  during  very  critical  days 
in  world  affairs.  There  were  battles, 
conferences,  defeats,  negotiations,  dis¬ 
agreements,  disappointments  and,  latest 
but  not  least,  an  international  weekend 
here  in  Washington.  Honest  doubts 
have  arisen  among  some  of  our  brethren 
as  to  the  timing  of  House  consideration 
of  this  bill.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  defer  final  action  until  things  are 
more  settled.  Our  committee  felt  other¬ 
wise  by  a  vote  of  17  to  4.  We  think  a  lot 
of  things  will  not  get  settled  until  we 
start  settling  them.  We  think  that  in  a 
naughty  world  of  uncertainty,  confusion, 
and  doubt,  the  greatest  legislative  body 
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on  this  planet,  the  American  Congress, 
should  march  steadily  and  promptly 
forward  with  the  business  of  providing 
the  means  of  waging  peace  in  a  cold 
war.  We  think  we  should  not  wait  for 
any  international  conference  or  foreign 
statesmen  to  tell  us  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  think  we  should  show  the  world  at 
this  time  that  we  still  have  money  and 
power  and  the  will  to  use  them,  and 
courage  and  confidence. 

TITLE  I.  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  has  five  titles. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1955  authorizations  for  appropriations 
of  $3,440  million  is  in  title  I,  for  military 
assistance  and  support  of  military  effort. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  $9,700  million  of 
unexpended  balances  is  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  of 
classifying  the  various  programs  in  this 
bill.  We  note  that  the  President  has 
more  under  “military”  in  his  last  mes¬ 
sage  than  he  had  in  his  budget  message, 
and  your  committee  has  placed  more  un¬ 
der  this  title  than  the  President  did.  For 
instance,  only  $1,375  million,  40  percent 
of  the  total  of  the  bill,  is  exclusively  for 
providing  military  hardware  and  train¬ 
ing;  the  rest  of  the  title  is  to  support  and 
insure  the  effective  use  of  the  military 
hardware  and  the  training. 

Infrastructure  is  in  title  I;  $321  mil¬ 
lion,  $122  million  to  be  appropriated  this 
year. 

Direct  forces  support  is  $945  million. 
That  is  27  percent  of  the  bill. 

Defense  support  is  $465  million.  That 
is  13  percent  of  the  bill. 

These  two  items,  direct  support  and 
defense  support,  we  may  call  economic 
aid,  if  we  wish.  But  let  us  take  Korea 
where  they  are  building  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  20  divisions,  while  the  United 
States  has  17  divisions.  That  war-torn 
country  simply  does  not  have  what  it 
takes,  does  not  have  the  economic  base 
to  support  the  military  forces  that  they 
want  and  we  think  they  need  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  their  security  and  ours,  unless 
they  receive  economic  support,  call  it  re¬ 
lief,  economic  aid,  or  whichever  you 
please.  The  same  thing  applies  to  For¬ 
mosa,  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 
They  cannot  arm  and  support  the  forces 
that  they  want  and  we  think  they  need 
for  their  security  and  ours  unless  they 
have  outside  economic  support.  That  is 
where  about  half  of  title  I  goes. 

THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  CONCEPT 

Every  country  that  gets  anything  un¬ 
der  title  I  signs  a  mutual  security  agree¬ 
ment.  Here  is  the  policy  and  the  arith¬ 
metic  and  the  economy  involved  in  this 
mutual  security  idea.  There  are  those 
who  think  we  should  reexamine  every¬ 
thing  now,  and  do  nothing  for  a  while 
or  perhaps  pick  up  our  marbles  all  over 
the  world,  stop  everything  we  are  doing 
and  come  home  and  wait  for  the  Soviets 
to  come  over  here  and  then  fight  them. 
I  think  if  we  did  that  they  would  be 
over,  and  we  would  fight  them  here, 
alone. 

I  have  seen  the  war-devastated  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  I  believe  that  our 
policy  should  be  that  if  war  must  come, 
we  should  arrange  to  fight  it  away  from 
home  and  on  friendly  shores  and  not  do 
all  the  fighting  ourselves.  That  is  what 


mutual  security  is  about.  We  need  for¬ 
ward  bombing  bases  and  supplies  of 
strategic  materials  in  friendly  lands. 
When  we  give  other  countries  a  chance 
to  defend  their  own  soil,  with  our  help, 
we  help  them,  and  we  help  ourselves. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  economy  in¬ 
volved.  United  States  forces  are  now 
3,046,000  men;  17  divisions -plus;  115 
air  wings  now,  and  a  navy,  and  the  cost 
this  year,  in  the  bill  we  passed  the  other 
day,  is  $28  billion.  This  present  bill  will 
furnish  arms  and  training  and  support 
for  175  divisions  spread  all  over  the 
earth;  220  Air  Force  squadrons;  1500 
naval  aircraft,  and  considerable  naval 
forces,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  $3 
billion. 

It  costs  to  maintain  one  American 
serviceman  overseas  $5,866  a  year, 
without  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  Look  at 
page  156  of  our  hearings.  It  costs  to 
maintain  one  European  serviceman 
$1,112  a  year  with  no  weapon  in  his 
hand.  By  this  bill  we  spend  about  $700 
per  man  for  these  175  divisions  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  earth,  to  put  weapons 
in  their  hands  and  to  contribute  par¬ 
tially  toward  their  maintenance.  When 
we  do  that,  it  seems  to  me,  when  we 
move  forward  with  a  mass  of  175  di¬ 
visions  compared  to  our  17  and  com¬ 
pared  with  175  divisions  the  Russians 
have,  we  move  in  the  direction  not  only 
of  our  security  but  of  economy.  Can  we 
be  sure  they  will  all  fight  in  the  common 
cause?  No,  for  they  vary  in  ability, 
skill  and  willingness.  We  can  be  very 
sure,  however,  that  hardly  any  of  them 
can  or  will  fight  if  we  cut  off  all  our 
aid  now,  as  some  suggest. 

Title  I  has  a  purpose  statement,  sec¬ 
tion  101,  on  disarmament. 

In  spite  of  this  vast  military  program 
we  are  still  willing  to  disarm  whenever 
that  can  be  done  with  safety.  Section 
101  also  provides  for  a  joint  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East.  Those 
2  provisions  have  been  in  the  law  5 
years,  since  they  were  first  written  in 
by  our  committee.  So  that  this  proposal 
of  an  SEATO,  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  that  some  people  say 
popped  up  first  this  spring,  has  been 
part  of  the  official  foreign  policy  written 
into  law  by  Congress  for  5  years,  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  Secretary  Dulles  and  our 
President  are  urging  at  the  present 
time. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  limits  the  use 
of  Armed  Forces  personnel  to  advisory 
and  training  purposes  of  a  noncombat¬ 
ant  nature.  This  limitation  on  the  use 
of  armed  personnel  is  in  this  bill,  with 
executive  approval. 

Section  106  (b)  contains  the  Richards 
amendment,  1946  version,  with  reference 
to  EDC.  We  are  providing  for  going 
ahead  with  EDC,  but  we  have  some  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  provide  for  an  agoniz¬ 
ing  reappraisal  if  EDC  is  not  ratified. 
The  United  States  is  not  fooling  around 
on  the  European  army.  We  are  for 
going  ahead. 

In  section  106  (b)  and  section  121  we 
provide  for  Indochina  and  southeast 
Asia  and  the  western  Pacific,  $800  mil¬ 
lion  in  addition  to  unexpended  balances 
that  bring  the  total  up  to  $1,390,000,000. 
There  are  other  people  and  nations  who 


are  stalled  at  this  point  and  for  going 
backward,  but  we  are  not  fooling  around 
on  what  should  be  done  out  there.  We 
are  for  going  ahead. 

Section  107  provides  for  reimbursable 
aid.  Many  people  have  not  heard  of  this 
because  it  does  not  cost  anything,  but 
under  that  section,  $677  million  of  arms 
have  been  sold  to  46  other  countries  with, 
of  course,  Canada  in  the  lead  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  I  personally  hope  that  this  sec¬ 
tion,  where  other  nations  pay  for  their 
arms,  gets  to  be  the  biggest  section  in 
this  whole  bill  someday. 

TITLE  II.  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

This  is  a  new  concept.  It  is  economic 
aid  greater  than  technical  assistance, 
not  for  war  recovery,  not  to  sustain  mili¬ 
tary  effort.  Israel,  the  Arab  States,  In¬ 
dia,  and  Bolivia  are  included.  The 
amount  is  $224  million,  7  percent  of  the 
whole  bill.  The  committee  requires  one- 
half  of  this  to  be  in  loans;  therefore,  the 
grant  money  under  the  development  sec¬ 
tion,  title  II,  is  $112  million,  or  3.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  III.  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

We  have  put  into  this  provision  what 
the  American  people  thought  was  there 
all  the  time.  This  idea  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  that  started  years  ago  and  was 
carried  on  successfully  during  World 
War  II  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  Latin 
America  was  first  enacted  into  policy 
law  by  the  Republican  80th  Congress  in 
the  act  for  exchange  of  persons  and 
skills.  President  Truman  appropriated 
that  for  the  fourth  point  in  his  inaugural 
address  in  1949.  We  have  now  got  it  into 
shape  where  all  parties  agree  that  it  is 
a  good  permanent  measure.  There  is 
$132  million  provided,  which  is  4  percent 
of  the  total.  We  have  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  304  that  commodities  and  equip¬ 
ment  under  this  program  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  only  for  instruction  or  demon¬ 
stration  purposes.  It  is  not  the  idea  of 
the  committee  that  this  shall  become  a 
new  and  expanded  form  of  economic  aid 
all  over  the  world. 

TITLE  TV.  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

This  is  sort  of  a  miscellaneous  part  of 
the  bill  that  has  certain  important  sec¬ 
tions. 

Section  401  provides  a  special  fund  to 
furnish  the  President  with  $150  million 
for  liberation  purposes  under  the  Ker- 
sten  amendment  and  for  unforeseen 
emergencies.  Thus,  with  the  two  pro¬ 
visions  in  section  106  and  section  501 
authorizing  transfers  of  10  percent  from 
one  part  of  bill  of  title  I  to  another,  and 
10  percent  from  one  part  of  the  bill  to 
another  provided  the  transfer  does  not 
increase  any  amount  over  10  percent, 
gives  the  Executive  the  flexibility  we  feel 
is  necessary  in  such  legislation  in  trou¬ 
bled  times  like  the  present. 

Title  IV  contains  new  authorizations 
of  $96  million  or  3  percent  of  the  bill,  and 
it  takes  care  of  Berlin,  where  we  have  a 
special  program,  the  children’s  welfare 
fund,  ICEM,  a  refugee  organization, 
UNREF,  another  refugee  organization. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  AND  VARIOUS  OTHER 
PROGRAMS 

Along  about  here  in  the  bill,  some  sort 
of  new  ideas  have  come  in.  We  provide 
for  some  activities  and  limitations  that 
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are  a  little  different.  We  provide  that 
$500  million  of  this  program  shall  be 
paid  for  with  agricultural  surpluses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  already  allotted  all  the  time  we 
have  at  our  desk,  but  I  do  have  a  few 
more  things  which  might  be  said  in  this 
general  outline  of  what  the  bill  is  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  although  for 
8  years  our  committee  has  been  handling 
the  matter  of  agricultural  surpluses  and 
had  provided  for  the  use  of  over  $8y2 
billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  it  was  decided  this 
should  be  handled  otherwise  this  year. 
However,  we  have  in  this  bill  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  $500  million  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  furnished  exclusively  out 
of  agricultural  surpluses. 

Section  454  extends  the  remaining  $150 
million  for  guaranties  to  include  guar¬ 
anties  against  war,  revolution  and  in¬ 
surrection,  in  addition  to  the  present 
guaranties  with  reference  to  flexibility 
of  currency  and  expropriation.  These 
guaranties  have  been  little  used.  Only 
about  $45  million  of  guaranties  have 
been  written.  There  has  never  been  a 
loss  and  we  have  made  about  a  million 
dollars  in  fees  collected.  But  no  coun¬ 
try,  no  businessman,  and  no  bureaucrat, 

I  suspect,  is  going  to  use  guaranties,  if 
he  can  get  grant-aid  money,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  some  restrictions  on  grant-aid 
money  and  the  reduction  in  the  amount 
that  the  guaranty  provision  will  be  used 
more. 

Section  505  provides  that  10  percent 
of  the  money  obligated  under  titles  I  and 

II  shall  be  loans.  This  might  amount  to 
as  much  as  $338  million.  Our  commit¬ 
tee  through  past  years  has  required  over 
a  billion  and  one -half  dollars  of  our  aid 
should  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  This 
has  always  been  resisted  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  All  the  loans  we  authorized  have 
been  taken  up.  None  of  them  have  been 
defaulted.  Over  $49  million  of  collec¬ 
tions  have  already  been  paid  in  on  these 
loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  table 
which  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown!  gave  you  recently, 
some  of  the  aid  we  sent  out  has  been 
repaid.  Since  the  war,  over  $11  billion 
of  our  foreign  aid  has  been  in  the  form 
of  loans,  and  since  World  War  II,  there 
have  been  payments  on  interest  and 
principal  on  these  Government  loans, 
which  the  bankers  say  are  no  good,  of 
over  $3,700,000,000.  So  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  we  get  de¬ 
velopment  activity  and  some  things  like 
that  into  the  form  of  loans  instead  of 
grants. 

These  three  provisions  make  a  sizable 
total. 


Agricultural  surpluses _ $500,  000,  000 

Guaranties _  150,  000,  000 

Loans _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  338,  000,  000 


Total _  988,  000,  000 


If  those  are  used  as  they  should  be,  and 
as  we  hope  they  will  be,  there  will  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  use  of  grant- 
aid  funds  that  are  not  earmarked. 


TITLE  V.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Title  V  contains  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery.  Here  I  confess  to  two  conflict¬ 
ing  beliefs.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe 
that  if  unification  is  good  for  the  Defense 
Department,  which  involves  our  overseas 
military  activities,  triplication  is  not 
good  for  our  overseas  nonmilitary  activ¬ 
ities.  I  think  all  of  those  nonmilitary 
activities  should  be  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  President  has  provided 
otherwise  in  Reorganization  Plans  7  and 
8,  for  FOA  and  USIA. 

My  other  belief  which  conflicts  some¬ 
what  is  that  any  Executive  should  have 
rather  broad  authority  to  organize 
things  the  way  he  wants,  because  form 
of  organization  should  be  the  servant 
not  the  master,  in  getting  things  done. 
Therefore  this  bill  in  title  V  leaves 
organization  matters  up  to  the  President. 
He  can  go  on  with  an  independent  FOA 
or  eliminate  it  or  consolidate  it  at  any 
time. 

This  bill  is  permanent  legislation,  in 
that  it  has  no  termination  date  for  the 
whole  program,  but  annual  reports  are 
required  and  notices  of  changes  in  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President  can  terminate  any  program  to 
any  country  at  any  time. 

This  finishes  my  outline  of  the  main 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  said  that 
EDC  was  going  ahead.  The  gentleman 
knows  it  is  really  a  dead  issue  at  this 
time.  I  thought  the  gentleman  might 
discuss  it,  because  some  time  ago  I  think 
Secretary  Dulles  said  something  about  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  EDC,  and 
bringing  up  the  question  of  rearma¬ 
ment  of  Germany.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
the  committee  just  what  the  situation  is, 
and  whether  Secretary  Dulles  is  going 
to  give  in  this  agonizing  appraisal  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  rearmament  of  Ger¬ 
many  militarily. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  discussion  of  that 
in  our  report,  which  I  helped  to  write, 
is  so  good  that  I  know  it  will  give  the 
gentleman  all  the  information  he  de¬ 
sires,  but  I  do  not  have  time  to  read  it 
to  the  gentleman.  I  also  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr. 
Richards],  when  he  speaks  to  us,  will 
give  an  explanation  of  this  amendment 
which,  as  I  said,  provides  first  for  going 
ahead  with  EDC;  and,  second,  provides 
an  arrangement  -so  that  a  reappraisal 
can  be,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  $500  million  for 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  this 
in  addition  to  or  a  part  of  the  legislation 
passed  last  week? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Momentarily  it  is  a  part 
of  it,  although  we  had  a  moving  target 
to  tie  to.  But,  as  I  understand,  that  bill 
provided  for  $1,300,000,000  when  it 


passed  the  House,  and  as  it  came  out 
of  conference,  $750  million.  If  that  is 
correct,  I  would  imagine — I  cannot  speak 
for  the  committee — but  I  imagine  the 
committee  would  probably  have  in  the 
next  few  hours  or  days  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  that  provision  and  make 
it  a  separate  provision  in  this  bill  for 
$500  million  to  be  used  for  this  program, 
and  then  let  the  $700  million  be  used  as 
the  conferees  and  the  President  saw  fit. 
That  would  mean  that  there  would  be 
a  possibility  that  there  still  could  be 
$1,250,000,000  of  agricultural  surpluses 
used  for  various  purposes  under  the  two 
bills.  However,  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  For  your  own  personal 
opinion,  does  the  gentleman  think  we 
should  continue  to  work  with  France  and 
Italy  in  this  EDC  program?  It  is  my 
opinion  we  should  build  on  strength 
rather  than  on  weakness.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  about  time  that 
this  agonizing'  appraisal  talked  about  by 
Secretary  Dulles  should  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  rearmament  of  Ger¬ 
many  militarily? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  happen  to  think 
there  is  some  reappraisal  talk  going  on 
among  the  other  members  of  EDC. 
They  have  called  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  matter.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
that  were  being  discussed  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  and  I  also 
would  not  be  surprised  if  in  those  discus¬ 
sions  consideration  of  other  alternatives 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  France 
and  Italy  finally  to  ratify  EDC — as  I  say, 
I  would  not  be  surprised. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  EDC  is  dead — yet;  although  it  has 
been  in  pretty  bad  shape  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  It  has  been  in  existence 
for  4  years,  and  it  is  about  time  that  we 
have  less  talk  and  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  build  up  the  defenses  of  Europe. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right;  that  is 
provided  in  the  bill  and  described  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  the 
report,  but  I  wanted  the  gentleman’s 
opinion.  You  really  believe  that  it  is 
being  given  consideration,  that  is,  the 
rearming  of  Germany  militarily  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  kind  of  defense  program 
in  this  European  setup  either  NATO  or 
EDC. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  there  is  quite  a 
lot  of  discussion  of  that  going  on  all 
around  the  world.  Every  French  leader 
with  any  responsible  position  agrees  that 
Germany  must  be  rearmed  for  the 
safety  of  Europe.  I  think,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  we  are  moving  ahead  on  that 
front. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  under 
this  bill  to  establish  a  mercenary  army 
of  European  refugees? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  for  the  appropriation - 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  Kersten  amend¬ 
ment  is  still  in  the  bill,  just  as  it  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  amendment  states 
its  own  purpose.  I  have  defended  that 
amendment  in  the  United  Nations 
against  the  onslaughts  of  Mr.  Vishinsky 
who  felt  that  it  was  a  very  wicked 
amendment.  I  think  obviously  its  pur¬ 
pose  speaks  for  itself;  and,  again,  the 
report  shows  what  the  purpose  is. 

But  Mr.  Vishinsky  accused  me — “this 
Mr.  Vorys  is  proposing  that  we  have  a 
mercenary  army  to  fight  for  the  Wall 
Street  barons  in  Europe.” 

I  disagreed  with  Mr.  Vishinsky  as  to 
his  statement  of  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  to  fight  for  the  Wall  Street 
barons  or  who  they  would  be  fighting  for, 
but  do  you  propose  to  set  up  a  merce¬ 
nary  army  somewhere? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  is  it  going  to  be 
under  our  control  or  someone  else’s  con¬ 
trol?  Who  is  going  to  control  this  mer¬ 
cenary  army? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  tell  the  gentleman  now 
what  I  told  Mr.  Vishinsky,  that  in  my 
judgment  this  does  not  provide  for  a 
mercenary  army. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  it  provide 
for? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  provides  for  taking 
care  of  people  who  have  escaped  and 
putting  them  into  the  NATO  forces  if,  as, 
and  when  that  can  be  made  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
say - 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  further. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  return  to  section  402,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  earmarking  of  funds  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954;  can  the  gentleman 
state  whether  this  allots  $500  million  in 
effect  to  the  State  Department  with  the 
remaining  $750  million  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  far  as  these  funds 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  VORYS.  All  I  can  say  is  that  sec¬ 
tion  402  as  written  attempts  to  tie  it  in 
with  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  that  this 
should  not  be  in  addition  to  the  $1,300,- 
000,000  authorized  by  that  act  when  it 
passed  the  House.  Now  that  that  act 
has  come  out  of  conference,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  at  a  figure  of  $750  million,  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
make  it  possible  that  this  $500  million 
should  be  administered  and  carried  on 
to  insure  that  it  is  useful  in  this  pro- 
gram  separately  from  the  other  bill.  On 


that  I  can  only  say  what  is  clearly  in 
the  bill  now  but  it  does  not  so  well  fit 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  conference. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DIES.  Can  the  gentleman  sum¬ 
marize  his  opinion  as  to  what  we  really 
have  accomplished  by  this  assistance 
program  since  we  started  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIES.  What  have  we  done?  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  Russia  is  stronger  today 
than  she  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIES.  She  is  ready  to  take  Asia. 
Are  we  stopping  her?  Are  we  accom¬ 
plishing  anything? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes.  In  1947,  Europe 
was  in  a  state  of  postwar  collapse  and 
the  Communists  were  moving  in  rapidly 
in  Holland,  Prance,  certainly  in  Italy.  A 
bill  was  rushed  through  in  1948  partly 
for  the  effect  it  might  have  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  Italians  in  an  election  year. 
Neither  Italy,  France,  nor  any  other 
country  in  Western  Europe  has  gone 
Communist  since.  To  that  extent  we 
have  held  the  line.  Communists  have 
not  substantially  increased  their  internal 
forces  in  any  of  those  countries.  That  is 
to  the  good. 

As  far  as  this  program  is  concerned, 
there  was  a  China  Aid  Act  in  1948. 
There  has  been  a  bipartisan  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  in  Congress  throughout  those  years 
to  prevent  China  from  going  Communist. 
That  policy  was  not  shared  by  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration  and,  as  the  result, 
China  went  Communist. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  saved  from 
Communist  infiltration  and  aggression 
by  the  Greek-Turkish  Act,  and  now 
guard  the  Dardanelles  as  sturdy  allies. 

Formosa  stands  as  a  constant  threat  to 
Red  China. 

Iran  has  been  saved  by  measures  taken 
under  these  aid  acts.  Pakistan  and 
Iraq  have  joined  as  part  of  a  growing 
southern  line  of  defense. 

Europe  itself,  recovered  economically, 
has  poured  $35  billion  into  a  joint  re¬ 
armament  effort  that,  with  our  help,  has 
increased  their  defensive  potential  sev¬ 
eral-fold  on  the  ground  and  2l/z  times  in 
the  air. 

Spain  and  Yugoslavia  are  in  on  our 
side. 

No  European  country  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Reds  since  we  started  all  this 
in  1947.  In  Asia,  the  picture  is  different. 
That  is  the  picture  this  administration  is 
now  trying  to  correct. 

We  have  had  Korea,  but  no  full-out 
world  war  III. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  after 
fighting  and  winning  two  wars,  and 
while  accomplishing  these  results  by 
pouring  out  aid,  has  grown  to  a  pinnacle 
of  wealth  and  power  never  seen  on  this 
planet  before.  , 

We  have  had  some  difficulties  and 
problems  and  disappointments.  We 
face  more.  But  I  think  that  is  quite 
a  record  of  accomplishment.  I  know  it 
must  look  that  way  to  the  Soviets.  I 
think  they  hope  we  will  stop  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  do  not  think  we  should  accom¬ 
modate  them. 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon]. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  asked  to  vote 
on  the  mutual-security  bill  at  the  very 
time  that  the  distractions  of  the  daily 
headlines  make  many  wonder  whether 
we  should  act  at  all.  Some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  I  am  certain,  wonder  whether 
the  best  action  we  can  take  is  no  action. 

I  can  fully  understand  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  concern.  But  I  do  not 
share  it.  Perhaps  my  membership  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  gives  me 
an  unfair  advantage  over  them.  Our 
committee  started  hearings  on  this  bill 
on  April  5.  We  had  no  fewer  than  66 
meetings  and  heard  80  witnesses.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  one  may  feel  about  the 
bill,  he  cannot  accuse  the  committee  of 
hasty  consideration. 

I  approached  this  bill  with  an  open 
and  inquiring  mind.  If  the  executive 
branch  had  a  case  for  asking  us  to  vote 
additional  foreign  aid,  I  felt  they  ought 
to  prove  it.  I  do  not  subscribe  the 
theory  that  the  world  is  our  burden. 
But  if  the  security  of  our  country  re¬ 
quires  that  we  strengthen  those  who  are 
opposed  to  Soviet  communism,  then 
each  of  us  must  give  careful  thought  to 
the  request  to  help  them. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  presented, 
and  we  had  deliberated  fully  in  our  com¬ 
mittee,  we  reported  out  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  this  House.  In  our  report 
accompanying  the  bill,  we  list  the  objec¬ 
tives  which  we  believe  the  bill  attains. 
Let  me  put  them  before  you  so  that  each 
of  you  may  know  what  we  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  are  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish  through  this  measure. 

First,  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  threat  of  So¬ 
viet  aggression.  Let  me  say,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  the  analysis  of  the  military 
situation  by  our  leading  military  men 
like  Admiral  Radford  and  General 
Gruenther  make  it  clear  that  the  Soviet 
menace  is  no  less  today  than  it  was  last 
year. 

Second,  maintain  the  stability  and  se¬ 
curity  of  nations  in  which  the  United 
States  has  air  bases  and  other  defense 
facilities. 

Third,  keep  the  resources  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  free  world  generally 
from  falling  under  Soviet  domination. 

Fourth,  avoid  action  which  would  de¬ 
stroy  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
which  are  in  our  interest  and  which  we 
want  to  succeed. 

Fifth,  strengthen  our  ties  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  friendship  with  the  economi¬ 
cally  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world. 

Sixth,  curtail  expenditures  in  order 
that  the  budget  may  be  brought  into 
balance  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  be  maintained. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  eliminate  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  foreign  operations  program 
not  essential  to  meeting  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  United  States  to¬ 
day. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  Members 
study  the  various  sections  of  this  bill, 
then  measure  them  against  the  objec¬ 
tives  I  have  stated,  they  will  agree  that 
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we  have  dealt  with  the  present  world 
situation  in  a  manner  as  realistic  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

I  would  like  to  speak  about  one  part 
of  the  bill  that  is  a  matter  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  That  is  the  portion  deal¬ 
ing  with  technical  cooperation  or,  as  it 
is  popularly  referred  to,  point  4.  I  have 
always  supported  that  program  because 
I  believe  it  offers  the  best  hope  to  add 
strength  to  the  free  world. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  assume  that 
our  closest  friends  and  allies  are  those 
who  are  receiving  the  most  assistance  in 
terms  of  dollars.  Yet  there  are  large 
parts  of  the  world,  outside  the  Soviet 
orbit,  that  are  concerned  with  meeting 
the  bare  necessities  of  life — fighting 
against  hunger,  against  disease,  against 
illiteracy.  They  are  attractive  targets 
for  the  Communists  who  promise  so 
much.  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
see  that  these  people  overcome  their  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  improve  their  lot  without 
surrendering  to  the  Red  tyrants. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  of¬ 
fers  them  a  modest  beginning  toward 
their  self-improvement.  We  can  show 
them  how  to  do  the  things  that  will  im¬ 
prove  their  economy  without  any  loss  of 
their  independence  or  self-respect.  To 
me  the  heart  of  this  program  has  always 
been  the  exchange  of  people — our  peo¬ 
ple  going  abroad  and  foreign  people  com¬ 
ing  here  to  train  themselves. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  toward  sending  abroad  large 
amounts  of  supplies  and  equipment  as 
part  of  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram.  I  regret  that  because  I  think,  in 
the  long  run,  such  activities  will  be  self- 
defeating.  If  we  accustom  people  to 
improve  their  crops  by  sending  in  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  then  stop  sending  it,  they 
are  no  better  off  than  before  we  started. 
Whatever  we  do  has  to  be  done  with 
a  view  to  their  carrying  on  the  project. 
And  that  means  that  we  offght  only  to 
do  those  things  that  are  inexpensive  so 
that  they  can  take  over  the  projects  and 
keep  them  going. 

This  bill  brings  the  technical  coop¬ 
eration  program  back  toward  the  origi¬ 
nal  idea.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
weaken  the  program.  If  I  thought  that 
it  did  that,  I  would  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  partisan  atti¬ 
tudes  enter  into  other  measures  that 
come  before  this  House  I  can  say  that 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  our 
differences  are  not  party  differences. 
Each  of  us  is  concerned  with  arriving  at 
a  decision  that  will  strengthen  the 
United  States  abroad  in  this  critical  hour 
of  our  national  history. 

I  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  defense — as  much  as  the 
bills  we  vote  on  for  our  military  estab¬ 
lishments  at  home.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues  I  am  disturbed  by  some  of 
the  things  our  friends  abroad  do  or  do 
not  do.  But  we  are  partners  in  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  free  peoples.  And  the  essence  of 
freedom  is  the  right  to  differ.  So  long 
as  we  are  seeking  a  common  end,  I  am 
willing  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
strengthen  other  peoples  who  prize  their 
freedom  as  much  as  we  do.  This  bill 
will  do  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  achieve 
that  purpose.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  urge  its  passage. 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith!. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  A  brief 
question. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman’s  opinion  on  the  question  of 
rearmament  for  Germany  to  participate 
in  NATO  or  EDC.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  was  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  German  situation  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Nobody  seems  to  want  to  discuss  this 
German  rearmament  matter;  at  least, 
the  speakers  that  I  have  listened  to  thus 
far.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  whether 
this  agonizing  reappraisal  that  is  going 
to  be  made  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
consider  Germany  in  this  EDC  setup  or 
not.  If  the  gentleman  has  an  opinion 
on  that,  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  did  not  call  me  in  to  ask 
my  opinion  on  it,  nor  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  For  myself,  there  will 
be  no  EDC,  as  I  see  it,  without  rearm¬ 
ing  Germany.  That  is  my  personal  view. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  at  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  join  and  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI 
in  the  comments  he  made  regarding  the 
committee  and  the  staff.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  no  one  has 
worked  as  hard  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys].  It  has  been  a  pro¬ 
digious  job.  He  has  certainly  applied 
himself  to  it.  I  applaud  him  for  it. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  call  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  mi¬ 
nority  views  have  been  printed  sepa¬ 
rately.  For  some  reason  that  I  do  not 
know,  these  minority  views  must  be  asked 
for  at  the  desk  in  order  to  get  the 
printed  copy.  They  are  not  on  the  clerk’s 
desk  with  the  majority  report.  But  they 
are  available,  and  I  hope  before  we  com¬ 
plete  debate  that  Members  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  views  that  four 
of  us  on  the  committee  have  expressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  joined  in  a  presentation  of  the 
minority  views  on  this  mutual  security 
bill  for  1954.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  majority 
party  pledge  their  support  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  to  his  administration  in  seeking 
to  promote  peace  and  security  in  a  troubled 
world. 

As  stated  in  our  minority  views  last 
year  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953, 
we  said  we  “share  equally  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  all  other  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  profound  desire 
to  achieve  such  peace  and  security.” 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  from  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  report: 

The  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953, 
H.  K.  5710,  marks  another  attempt  in  a 
long  series  of  major  foreign  policy  measures 
to  bring  about  peace  and  security  in  a 
troubled  world.  Areawise,  on  a  large  scale, 
we  started  oS  with  an  Economic  Cooperation 
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Act  of  1948.  When’that  proved  inadequate, 
we  tried  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistant  Act  of 
1949.  Then  to  demonstrate  that  we  were 
concerned  equally  with  directly  raising  living 
standards  as  well  as  defense  standards,  the 
Congress  in  1950  put  on  the  statute  books 
an  act  for  International  Development.  In 
1951,  the  phrase  “mutual  security”  was 
coined  to  describe  what  was  termed  a  “new” 
approach — lumping  together  in  a  package 
bill  the  above  laws  and  tying  them  together 
not  too  neatly  with  almost  every  single  piece 
of  legislation  that  bore  the  trade-mark  "for¬ 
eign  policy,”  its  nebulous  connection  with 
"mutual  security”  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  program 
needs  is  a  thorough  post  mortem  exam¬ 
ination.  Each  year,  it  seems,  when  this 
legislation  is  being  considered,  we  are 
in  the  gravest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  At  this  particular  time,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  indeed  in  a  grave  crisis,  a 
crisis  which  in  my  opinion  compels  delay 
in  enactment  of  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
notwithstanding  our  efforts,  and  they 
have  been  sincere,  communism  is  still  on 
the  march  in  Europe  and  southeast  Asia? 
What  is  wrong;  wherein  is  this  program 
failing?  If  spending  money  and  trans¬ 
ferring  our  natural  resources  pellmell 
throughout  the  world  could  stop  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  then  the  battle  should 
have  been  won  before  this.  But,  it  goes 
on  year  after  year  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  policies  established  under  this 
legislation  now  demand  a  New  Look  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  security. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  American 
people  have  failed  in  their  effort  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  peace  and  security  in  the 
world.  Starting  in  1917  until  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  had  given  to  other  nations  all 
over  the  world  in  excess  of  $129  billion. 
In  that  same  period  the  United  States 
for  itself  has  invested  in  national  de¬ 
fense  and  preparedness  more  than  $677 
billion,  yet  there  is  no  peace,  there  is  no 
security  for  our  people  or  for  the  world. 

Has  not  the  time  come,  perhaps  it  is 
long  past  due,  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  evaluate  this  program? 
It  certainly  is  our  responsibility.  Some 
may  contend  that  this  is  a  program  that 
must  go  on  for  years.  The  American 
people,  however,  have  grave  doubts  about 
it. 

The  ills  of  the  world,  as  I  see  it,  are 
not  primarily  military  or  economic. 
They  are  political  and  spiritual.  This 
program  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
these  important  elements. 

Recently  the  Secretary  for  Defense, 
Mr.  Wilson,  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  abroad  and  he  said  that  the  world 
problem  is  not  military  but  political. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  have  said  again  and  again  that  the 
free  world  is  plagued  by  political  unrest. 
How  then  does  this  bill  before  us  meet 
these  political  and  the  spiritual  prob¬ 
lems,  assuming  that  the  judgment  of 
these  witnesses  are  sound? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  rely  on  the  force 
of  military  might  and  material  goods  to 
meet  the  issues  of  Communist  aggression. 
We  have  adopted  the  Marxist  philosophy 
of  giving  to  governments  material  wealth 
in  the  hope  it  would,  buy  friends.  We 
have  also  been  supporting  with  our  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  defunct  regimes  and 
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socialistic  governments  that  have  failed 
to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
freemen  want  and  need.  We  have  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored  the  principles  used  in  our 
own  country  and  we  have  failed  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  that  if 
men  are  free  they  can  solve  their  own 
problems  without  governmental  inter¬ 
ference. 

The  vast  billions  we  have  expended  on 
this  program  alone  have  not  reached  the 
mass  of  the  people.  I  have  made  that 
statement  in  past  years  when  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  before  us.  We  have  failed,  in 
spite  of  these  great  expenditures,  to  win 
friends  and  people  to  the  free  world 
concept. 

Why  do  not  we  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  help  themselves  as  the  pioneers  in  our 
own  country  helped  themselves  and 
established  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
attained  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
are  proud  of  that  achievement  today,  yet 
move  forward  to  greater  programs  for 
the  good  of  the  free  people,  in  science  and 
other  fields. 

Private  initiative,  the  hope  of  reward 
and  the  expectation  of  achievement  have 
always  been  primarily  responsible  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  Can  you  find 
in  this  legislation  any  suggestion  that  the 
individual  could  hope  to  find  some 
avenue  of  achievement? 

We  fully  understand  in  this  country 
that  continued  progress,  be  it  spiritual  or 
material,  rests  squarely  upon  a  better 
understanding  of  the  idea  and  individual 
freedom  of  choice  and  action  with  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  one’s  own  deci¬ 
sions.  Yet  today  we  find  that  govern¬ 
ments  are  on  the  backs  of  the  people  and 
they  are  unable  to  go  forward  as  we  have 
gone  forward.  What  has  happened  to 
our  salesmanship,  can  we  not  sell  the 
great  American  idea  to  the  world? 

What  the  rest  of  the  world  needs  to 
know  is  how  the  United  States  achieved 
its  present  standards.  In  what  way  have 
we  tried  to  advance  the  American  idea, 
except  by  the  scattering  of  our  billions 
of  dollars  throughout  the  world  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  buy  friends  and  secu¬ 
rity. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  on  remind¬ 
ing  other  people  in  other  countries  that 
the  average  American  family  lives  twice 
as  well  as  the  family  in  the  other  nation, 
that  it  lives  10  to  20  times  as  well  as  the 
average  Russian  family,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  We  must  do  more  than  brag  about 
our  achievements.  We  must  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have 
used  these  same  facts  to  make  people 
hate  us,  to  make  people  envious  enough 
to  join  the  Communist  plan  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life,  to  destroy  liberty  and 
freedom  and  to  take  over  what  we  have 
for  themselves. 

For  one  thing  what  we  should  be  doing 
is  telling  them  about  the  American  idea 
of  production,  of  the  spiritual  and  mate¬ 
rial  gains  in  life  through  faith  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  not  by  a  system  which  through 
force  generates  fear  and  hate. 

The  standards  of  living  which  we  have 
and  for  which  we  are  so  thankful  are  not 
accidental  but  are  found  wherever  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  private  own¬ 
ership  of  property  have  prevailed,  where 


men  could  try  out  their  ideas  and  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail  on  their  own  worthiness.  A 
reading  of  history  leaves  but  one  conclu¬ 
sion  that  where  the  coercive  force  of 
government  exists,  where  government 
seeks  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  people, 
progress  has  been  slow  and  plodding.  As 
we  look  about  us  we  know  the  truth  of 
that  fact,  for  as  we  enumerate  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  we  have,  government,  as  such, 
has  played  a  very  minor  role.  What  did 
government  have  to  do  originally  in  the 
field  of  science  and  industry?  Yet  there 
are  those  today  who  believe  that  all-pow¬ 
erful  government  centralized  and  fo¬ 
cused  in  one  place  can  and  should  be  the 
only  dynamic  force  in  civilization.  This 
is  a  fallacy,  and  we  are  coming  to  learn 
that  fact  more  and  more  each  day. 

Instead  of  governmental  interference 
our  country  has  grown  to  its  present 
position  where  millions  of  people  free 
and  uninhibited  have  gone  forward 
thinking  creatively  in  terms  of  the 
wants  and  needs  of  our  people.  And 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight  if  we  can  avoid 
the  prohibition  of  a  coercive  and  cen¬ 
tralized  government. 

Let  us  then  remember  one  salient  and 
dominant  fact  that  if  men  and  women 
are  free  to  try  their  ideas  in  an  open 
competitive  market  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  all  over  the  world  commu¬ 
nism  as  such  will  cease  to  be  a  factor 
and  a  threat  to  a  free  world  civilization. 
This  bill  is  silent  on  this  fundamental 
proposition. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world  misery 
and  poverty  prevail.  As  a  people  we 
want  to  help,  we  want  to  help  them  if 
we  can.  We  have  done  very  little  to 
date  under  this  program  because  we 
have  failed  to  understand  the  basic  need 
of  those  people  and  we  have  failed  to 
understand  the  real  solution  of  their 
problem. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  causes 
of  misery  and  poverty  in  the  so-called 
undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  are  not 
different  from  the  causes  of  misery  and 
poverty  in  our  own  land.  They  are,  I 
believe,  to  be  found  in  imperfect  human 
relationships  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found 
in  improving  those  relationships  where 
there  is  a  sense  of  fairness  and  equity, 
where  personality  is  respected,  where 
children  are  loved,  womanhood  honored, 
and  old  age  reverenced,  morale  is  gen¬ 
erally  good  and  poverty  and  misery  is 
not  a  problem.  These  are  facts  that  we 
are  prone  to  ignore  and  as  we  look  to 
this  legislation  before  us  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  failing  to  direct  our  efforts 
toward  policies  that  will  eventually 
achieve  the  state  of  affairs  that  I  have 
just  referred  to. 

What  direction  should  our  policies 
take?  In  what  way  can  this  program 
be  revamped  if  we  decide  to  do  it?  Let 
me  suggest: 

First.  Consider  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  the  political  unrest  engendered 
by  Communist  methods  of  infiltration 
and  subversion. 

Second.  Go  directly  to  the  people  with 
whatever  material  assistance  we  can 
give  them  by  way  of  food  and  clothing. 

Third.  Establish  private  agencies  to 
administer  a  program  of  assistance. 
Remove  government  insofar  as  possible 
from  these  operations. 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  simply  want  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  a  most  diligent 
and  able  member  of  our  committee.  He 
has  been  most  helpful  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  that 
is  also  true  of  other  members  of  our 
committee  who  have  signed  the  minority 
report.  I  certainly  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  efforts  you  have  made 
while  we  were  studying  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison]. 

(Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  dealing  with 
Indochina  or  southeast  Asia.  This  bill 
reauthorizes  old  expenditures  under  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  program,  that 
is,  principally  for  end  items  and  reau¬ 
thorizes  unexpended  balances  of  $458,- 
100,000.  In  addition  to  that,  it  author¬ 
izes  $308  million  in  new  appropriations 
for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  direct 
forces  support  program,  which  consists 
of  direct  aid  to  armies  in  the  field,  it 
reauthorizes  appropriations  of  $590  mil¬ 
lion,  and  in  addition  provides  for  an 
authorization  of  $800  million  more  of 
new  money.  Under  the  mutual  defense 
support  program  for  Indochina,  which 
consists  of  economic  aid,  largely  designed 
to  build  up  its  military  capacity,  this 
bill  reauthorizes  $28r5  million  of  old 
funds  and  provides  authorization  for 
$21 54  million  in  new  money.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  involved 
in  this  bill  for  Indochina  is  $1,076,200,000 
of  old  money  and  $1,129,500,000  new 
money,  making  a  total  involved  in  Indo¬ 
china  of  $2,205,700,000. 

Now  the  justification  for  this  enormous 
authorization,  both  last  year  and  this 
year,  was  that  it  was  to  implement  the 
Navarre  plan.  Before  the  committee 
for  weeks,  the  executive  presented  testi¬ 
mony  and  charts  and  programs  and  maps 
and  detaffls  of  what  this  money  was  being 
spent  for  and  what  it  will  be  spent  for  in 
the  implementation  of  the  so-called 
Navarre  plan.  It  has  been  explained 
too  what  the  Navarre  plan  is,  and  that 
it  is  to  build  up  native  forces  and  troops 
who  will  do  their  own  fighting,  and  that 
we,  in  the  United  States,  are  to  supply 
the  materials  and  furnish  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  those  troops. 

Two  contracts  with  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  put  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  under  which  there  was  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Navarre  plan  55  battalions, 
schools  for  noncommissioned  officers, 
1,500  miles  of  new  road  that  we  were  to 
supply,  and  they  were  to  supply  the 
troops.  These  charts  explain  that,  the 
number  and  details,  the  tanks,  the 
planes,  the  jeeps,  the  ammunition,  and 
so  forth  necessary  to  carry  out  that  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  books  on  the  table  all  of 
that  is  gone  into  in  great  detail,  and 
the  fiscal  year  program  is  justified  solely 
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and  only  in  the  testimony  in  support  of 
the  Navarre  plan. 

On  page  381  of  these  books  it  is  stated 
that  should  the  French  plan  prove  in¬ 
capable  of  execution;  or  should  other 
unforeseen  circumstances  arise,  the 
United  Stktes  would  not  consider  itself 
obligated  beyond  the  amount  that  has 
already  been  made  available. 

This  mass  of  evidence  showed  that  the 
executive  bran6h  recognized  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  control  of  the  purse,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  executive  branch  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  authorizations  it  seeks  by  de¬ 
tailed  plans.  During  the  committee 
consideration  we  alL  know  what  became 
of  the  Navarre  plan.  With  the  fall  of 
the  French  fortress  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  and 
the  dismissal  of  General  Navarre,  the 
Navarre  plan  is  now  defunct.  Immedi¬ 
ately  when  disaster  in  that  direction 
threatened,  the  Secretary  of  State  flew 
to  the  north,  he  flew  to  the  south,  and 
he  flew  to  the  east  apparently  in  an  effort 
to  find  somebody  who,  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,,  would  join  this  country  in 
a  war  in  Indochina.  Up  to  this  time 
no  one  has  been  willing  to  do  so. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  all  of 
the  tables,  all  of  the  charts,  all  of  the 
testimony  which  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  has  put  in  as  justification  for  these 
figures  in  support  of  the  Navarre  plan 
have  no  validity  whatever,  and  there  is 
no  additional  evidence,  no  substitute  evi¬ 
dence  and  no  other  evidence  brought 
forward  to  justify  the  expense.  Yet  the 
bill  carriers,  as  it  is  reported  to  you  from 
tfie  committee,  the  exact  amount  justi¬ 
fied  by  a  computation  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  purpose  that  no  longer  exists.  The 
only  limitation  in  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  that  it  is  to  be  made  available  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the 
transfer  of  funds,  as  the  President  may 
specify. 

May  I  ask  the  question,  What  are  they 
going  to  do  with  all  of  that  money?  Do 
you  know?  Does  anybody  know?  Do 
you  think  Grandma  Dulles  knows.  None 
of  them  knows. 

In  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
moved  that  $800  million  of  that  sum, 
the  amount  provided  for  the  direct  sup¬ 
port  of  the  army  in  the  field,  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  bill,  and  the  committee 
report  should  state  that  the  committee 
was  prepared  to  support  any  new  plan, 
when  and  if  it  was  formulated,  for  the 
defense  of  southeast  Asia,  but  until  a 
plan  was  formulated  that  we  would  re¬ 
tain  control  over  the  purse,  which  the 
Constitution  says  is  exclusively  our  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Objection  was  made  that  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  would  think  we  were  running  out  on 
them.  How  could  that  be  true  if  the 
committee  report  stated  and  specified 
that  the  funds  would  be  provided  when 
and  if  a  plan  is  formulated? 

The  President  in  his  message  to  us 
said  that  the  funds  are  necessary  because 
of  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  south¬ 
east  Asia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  views  of 
the  President  are  entitled  to  great  re¬ 
spect,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
under  the  reauthorization  there  is 
$1,076,000,000  of  old  funds,  and  the  bill 
would  continue  to  have  $329,500,000  in 
new  funds  or  a  total  of  nearly  $1*72  bil¬ 


lion  dollars.  How  could  there  be  an 
emergency  so  sudden  that  $lMs  billion 
would  not  provide  for  the  emergency 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  could 
act?  If  $iy2  billion  will  not  save  us  in 
an  emergency,  another  $800  million  is 
not  going  to  do  it. 

In  the  committee  I  offered  another 
amendment  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
simple  enough,  so  simple  that  there 
could  be  very  little  objection  to  it.  It 
recited  verbatim,  without  any  embellish¬ 
ment,  without  any  attempt  to  interpret, 
the  language  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  in  such  matters  as  these.  It 
recited  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  to 
declare  war,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
goverance  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  to  make  such  laws  as  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  these 
responsibilities.  The  amendment  fur¬ 
ther  provided  that  no  funds  should  be 
used  for  combat  of  American  troops  out¬ 
side  of  territorial  United  States  except 
in  such  cases  as  the  President,  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  might  be  authorized 
under  the  Constitution. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  interpret  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Constitution;  I  merely  re¬ 
cited  it  in  the  exact  language  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  it  seems  a  remarkable 
thing  to  me  that  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  the  recitation  of  the  very 
words  of  our  Constitution  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  interfere  with  American 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  I  am  raising 
here  do  not  involve  a  question  of  money; 
they  do  not  involve  the  question  of  econ¬ 
omy;  they  do  not  involve  returning  this 
country  to  any  isolationist  policy;  they 
involve  the  grave  constitutional  question 
of  whether  this  Congress  should  surren¬ 
der  its  power  over  the  purse  and  over 
the  right  to  control  war;  and  I  say  to  you 
that  if  this  Congress  does  not  retain  its 
power  in  those  two  respects  then  there  is 
but  little  use  to  continue  it  in  existence. 

I  recognize  that  during  these  perilous 
times  extraordinary  powers  must  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Executive,  particularly  in 
a  case  of  emergency;  but  dictatorial 
powers  should  not  be  delegated  unnec¬ 
essarily.  With  the  present  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  there  is  no  danger  that  such  powers 
would  be  abused,  but  this  may  not  always 
be  true. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
situation  at  the  present  time  requires  the 
Congress  to  surrender  its  constitutional 
control  of  the  purse  and  its  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  to  determine  when  American  youth 
should  be  committed  to  war  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  emergency  over  which  the 
President  has  power  to  act.  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
people  through  their  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  meet  these  momentous 
problems  without  abandoning  the  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities  of  Congress. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton!  . 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today  H.  R. 
9678,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
It  could  not  have  come  before  us  at  a 
more  difficult  moment.  The  interna¬ 


tional  weekend  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  mentioned,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  has  not  as  yet  contributed  any¬ 
thing  to  clarify  our  problems. 

The  happenings  over  the  last  years 
have  placed  us  in  a  position  of  grave 
responsibility — responsibility  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  We  cannot  very 
well  walk  out  on  those  responsibilities. 

This  bill  does  not  come  to  you  hastily 
or  just  thrown  together.  Your  commit¬ 
tee  began  its  hearings  on  April  5  and 
worked  steadily  until  we  reported  the 
bill  out  on  June  24.  We  spent  a  great 
many  weeks  of  study,  findings,  and 
hearings.  There  were  80  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us  and  additional  mate¬ 
rial  was  placed  in  the  record.  Sixty-six 
meetings  and  endless  overtime  in  study 
have  resulted  in  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  explained,  this  is  a  new  bill. 
It  repeals  the  existing  patchwork  of  14 
statutes  relating  to  foreign  aid  and  mu¬ 
nitions  control  and  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive,  basic  legislation  to  replace  them. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  very  much 
with  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  work  that  has  been  done  by  our 
chairman  and  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  committee,  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  John  Vorys.  He  has  been  very 
faithful  and  very  hard  working.  He  has 
worked  against  some  heavy  odds.  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  him. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  staff  has 
been  unbelievably  fine.  They  do  not 
seem  to  care  whether  they  sleep  or  not 
when  it  comes  to  pressure  at  the  end  of 
all  these  hearings. 

This  program  combines  features  of 
long-  and  short-term  policy.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  better  defense  of  the  United 
States  through  the  increase  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  potentials  of  our  allies  which  can 
be  added  to  our  own  strength.  It  helps 
to  create  conditions  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  of  the  world  which  would 
improve  their  standard  of  living  and 
make  them  healthy  members  of  the  free 
community  of  nations,  willing  and  able 
to  resist  the  ever-present  Communist 
threat. 

The  mutual-security  program,  of  which 
mutual-defense  assistance  is  the  military 
part,  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  fighting  forces  in  Europe  of  such 
size,  composition,  and  effectiveness  as  to 
serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  further 
Soviet  or  Soviet-inspired  aggression.  In 
the  event  such  aggression  does  occur, 
MSA-created  forces  stand  ready  to  effec¬ 
tively  counter  it. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
the  participating  nations  we  now  have  an 
integrated,  effective  combat  stnicture  in 
Europe.  The  defense  needs  of  a  given 
country  are  determined  in  cooperation 
and  consultation  with  the  United  States 
military  authorities,  but  frequently  this 
necessary  defense  strength  cannot  be 
achieved  or  maintained  without  eco¬ 
nomic  support.  The  funds  of  chapter  3, 
defense  support,  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  support. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1954  the  emphasis 
was  shifted  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  In  1955  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  reflects  a  further  shift  from  Europe 
to  the  Near  East  and  Africa  and  to  Asia 
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and  the  Pacific.  The  committee  report 
on  page  8  calls  your  attention  to  this 
shift  in  emphasis. 

In  the  past  3  fiscal  years,  the  funds 
allocated  for  Europe  dropped  from  73 
percent  in  1953  to  27  percent  in  1955, ' 
while  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  it  rose 
from  14  to  50  percent. 

The  program  has  been  substantially 
reduced.  For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1953  we  authorized  over  $6  billion, 
whereas  this  year’s  bill  would  authorize 
only  $3,440,000,000.  That  is  a  reduction 
of  over  $2  billion  in  a  2-year  period,  but 
at  no  point  has  the  administration  pro¬ 
posed  economy  at  the  expense  of  national 
security.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  such  pledges.  If  we  reduce  this 
program  further  we  will  have  to  spend 
more  money  on  our  domestic  defense  and 
in  addition  jeopardize  our  security.  Our 
military  leaders  tell  us  that  we  cannot 
stand  alone  and  that  money  spent  on  the 
military  portion  of  the  mutual-security 
program  is  the  cheapest  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  our  defense  objectives.  As  the  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  have  grown  militarily 
stronger,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
our  program  of  military  assistance.  In 
1951  that  was  over  $5  billion,  in  1955 
$1,580,000,000. 

Today,  9  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  we  face  an  increased  global  threat 
of  Communist  aggression.  That  the  So¬ 
viet  policies  have  not  changed  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  at  no  point  have 
the  Soviet  leaders  been  willing  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  West  to  attempt  to  lessen 
the  world  tension.  They  need  this  ten¬ 
sion  for  the  success  of  their  plans.  The 
clearly  demonstrated  Soviet  attitude  in 
regard  to  unification  of  Germany,  the 
peace  treaty  with  Austria,  free  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Danube,  and  their  whole  pol¬ 
icy  in  Asia  are  individual  manifestations 
of  the  unchangeable  determination  for 
world  domination.  If  Russia  made  some 
concessions  and  retreated,  as  was  the 
case  in  Iran  in  1946,  in  Berlin  in  1948, 
and  to  a  degree  in  Korea  recently,  it 
happened  only  because  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  did  not  consider  that  the  moment 
for  armed  conflict  had  come  and  prob¬ 
ably  they  were  ready. 

WHY  HAVE  RUSSIANS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  THEIR 
POLICY  OF  ENSLAVEMENT? 

When  the  war  ended  we  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  relax,  diminished  our  Armed 
Forces  and  went  back  to  peaceful  pro¬ 
duction.  The  same  general  policy  was 
followed  by  our  Western  Allies  as  they 
set  about  rebuilding  while  Russia  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  her  strength  and  devel¬ 
oped  new  aggressive  plans.  Many  will 
tell  you  that  the  Russians  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  policies  directed  toward 
world  domination  for  today  they  are 
holding  under  the  shadow  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin  800  million  people  and  vast  natural 
resources. 

Why  have  they  been  successful  in  the 
policy  that  leads  to  deprivation  of  all 
human  freedoms  and  is  resented  by  all 
free  men?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  had,  since  the  time  of 
its  inception,  a  concrete  and  unchange¬ 
able  plan  for  world  domination  and  has 
been  working  steadily  toward  the  ful¬ 
fil  of  this  plan.  The  countries  of 
the  free  world,  on  the  other  hand,  have 


been  occupied  with  their  own  individual 
national  problems  and  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  underestimate  the  advance  of 
the  Soviet  power.  Individual  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  drive  were  opposed 
by  us  but  we  were  mostly  treating  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  disease  itself. 
We  are  fully  aware  now  that  only  a 
dynamic,  positive  policy  can  withstand 
the  impact  of  the  negative  destructive 
ideas  of  Communist  conspiracy. 

Morality,  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
religious  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  do 
not  influence  Soviet  leaders  in  their  poli¬ 
cies. 

I  say  to  you  with  very  deep  feeling 
that  the  only  possible  way  for  us  to 
change  the  course  of  things  in  the  world 
is  to  lead  from  strength;  that  is,  to  be 
very  strong. 

WHAT  OUR  AID  PROGRAMS  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED 

We  have  helped  European  countries  to 
regain  a  strength  which  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  NATO  or¬ 
ganization.  That  Russia  fears  this  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  seen  from  the  intensity 
of  the  propaganda  against  it  and  from 
the  fact  that  whenever  we  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  them,  they  persistently 
demand  that  we  abandon  the  NATO. 

We  must  not  forget  that  because  of 
our  assistance,  armed  aggression  against 
Greece  was  decisively  defeated,  that  the 
Russians  were  unable  to  take  over  West 
Berlin,  which  today  is  an  island  of  free¬ 
dom  within  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany, 
and  people  risk  their  lives  to  reach  this 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  oppression.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  Mutual  Security  program, 
Iran,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  to  name 
a  few,  have  developed  strength  and 
maintained  internal  order.  Whenever 
we  stood  united,  Russian  plans  failed. 
Wherever  the  free  world  lacked  initia¬ 
tive  and  determination,  the  Communists 
advanced. 

WHY  IS  THERE  NEED  OF  ECONOMIC  HELP? 

Loss  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  our  trade 
and  commerce,  inability  to  obtain  natu¬ 
ral  resources  essential  to  us  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  our  economy.  I 
have  before  me  a  list  of  48  essential 
strategic  materials  used  in  the  United 
States,  comparing  domestic  production 
with  imported  supply.  Only  in  case  of 
11  items  do  we  together  with  Canada 
supply  over  50  percent  of  our  require¬ 
ments.  In  case  of  the  12  other  items,  we 
produce  anywhere  between  2  to  39  per¬ 
cent  of  our  requirements.  In  case  of  the 
remaining  25  items,  we  depend  entirely 
on  foreign  imports  coming  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  COUNTRIES  WE 
HAVE  HELPED? 

Famine-plagued  India  has  increased 
her  food  production  by  5  million  tons  as 
compared  to  her  good  year  crop  of  1949- 
50,  and  she  thinks  that  the  time  is  near 
when,  barring  national  calamity,  she 
will  be  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs. 
Greece  has  become  practically  self- 
sufficient  in  wheat,  and  Turkey  is  now 
one  of  the  major  wheat-exporting  coun¬ 
tries  when  in  the  past  it  greatly  relied 
on  wheat  imports.  Panama  and  Ja¬ 
maica  are  practically  self-sufficient  in 
rice.  All  over  the  Caribbean  area  we 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  re¬ 


housing  the  people  that  have  been 
swept  into  the  sea  by  the  hurricanes. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  the  hurricane - 
devastated  villages  in  that  area  realize 
of  what  importance  these  projects  are, 
for  they  reach  true  “grassroots”  of  the 
country.  All  this  through  two  specially 
trained  technicians.  Could  anything  be 
more  economical? 

Our  program  of  technical  cooperation 
in  Thailand  is  amazingly  successful. 
The  Soviets  in  their  propaganda  to  that 
country  have  done  everything  possible 
to  convince  the  Thai  people  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  warmongering  imperialist  in¬ 
terested  in  depriving  them  of  their 
thousands-year-old  liberty  and  in  turn¬ 
ing  them  into  its  satellite.  Yet  by  work¬ 
ing  with  our  people,  by  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  public  health  the  people  have 
learned  to  regard  us  as  friends. 

The  attitude  of  the  Thai  people  to¬ 
ward  us  is  the  best  and  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  way  of  counteracting  the  Soviet 
propaganda  and  psychological  offensive 
and  showing  the  people  of  Asia  that  we 
want  them  on  our  side,  but  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  and  not  as  satellites. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  New  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  where  it  is  of  basic  importance 
that  there  be  no  Communist  toehold. 

DO  WE  NEED  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM? 

This  program  of  mutual  security  is 
one  of  the  instruments  of  our  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  us  in  a  position  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  to  help  the  friendly  countries 
to  remain  free  through  improvement  of 
their  military  and  economic  position. 
Whenever  we  have  adopted  positive, 
strong  programs  we  have  been  successful. 

We  must  remember  that  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  is  the  logical  counterpart  of  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  communism  within 
the  United  States.  Mutual  security  at¬ 
tacks  the  Red  conspiracy  at  its  very 
source. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM? 

What  is  the  alternative? 

If  we  abandon  this  program  we  would 
be  perpetually  on  the  defensive,  leaving 
to  the  Kremlin  the  final  decisions  of 
when  and  where  to  attack.  You  will 
remember  that  there  were  12  free  nations 
bordering  Russia  in  1939.  Today  there 
are  but  five.  She  has  swallowed  up  the 
rest. 

If  we  are  to  stand  alone,  turning  our¬ 
selves  into  a  fortress,  a  tremendous  pro¬ 
gram  for  total  defense  in  every  cranny 
of  the  United  States  at  unimaginable 
cost  would  have  to  result. 

WE  HAVE  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  FULFILL 

What  we  must  never  forget  is  that  a 
basic  principle  of  Communist  strategy  is 
to  divide — so  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  sewn 
suspicion  of  the  United  States  wherever 
possible.  Because  we  are  the  strongest 
member  of  the  free  community  of  na¬ 
tions,  naturally  Moscow  wants  most  of 
all  to  destroy  us.  The  Kremlin  has  sys¬ 
tematically  attempted  to  undermine  all 
efforts  that  lead  to  the  political  and 
economic  unity  of  Europe.  To  a  degree, 
the  Soviets  have  been  successful  in  this. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  our  responsibilities  when  some 
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irresponsible  elements  cry,  “Yankee,  go 
home.” 

We  are  not  pursuing  these  costly  poli¬ 
cies  in  pursuit  of  gratitude  and  popu¬ 
larity.  Our  very  strength  and  ability 
to  help  often  makes  us  unpopular.  But 
we  must  also  remember  that  our  aid 
programs,  both  military  and  economic, 
are  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
interested  governments*  They  are  not 
imposed  upon  them.  We  have  no  satel¬ 
lites.  To  us,  only  free  nations  volun¬ 
tarily  joining  together  can  fulfill  our 
hope  for  the  world. 

It  may  be  asked  what  guaranties  do 
we  have  that  we  will  be  successful  in 
the  objectives  we  pursue  through  this 
mutual  security  program.  Is  a  fireman 
always  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire  threatening  to  destroy 
a  house?  Is  he  to  stop  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  to  consider  all  the  chances 
against  him,  meanwhile  letting  the 
whole  street  burn  down  because  of  his 
indecision?  We  are  engaged  in  the 
deadliest  of  struggles  where  the  very 
existence  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
is  at  stake.  We  must  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  position  into  which 
we  have  been  thrown,  we  cannot  retreat. 

I  would  say  in  closing  this,  that  a 
country  is  not  made  of  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar.  A  country  is  made  up  of  its  people, 
the  families,  the  mothers,  the  fathers, 
the  daughters,  the  aunts,  the  uncles,  the 
cousins. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  a  country  is 
its  people:  In  houses  and  alone,  in  fam¬ 
ilies,  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins — multi¬ 
plied — that  is  a  country  and  it  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  people.  We  must  be  strong 
and  we  must  help  our  allies  to  be  strong. 
Are  we  strong?  Do  we  know  what 
strength  is?  This  is  a  moment  when 
we  must  stop  listening  to  all  the  little 
whistles  of  the  alley  fights.  We  must 
get  together  and  be  strong.  We  must 
unite,  forgetting  the  aisle,  regardless  of 
the  differences  within  our  own  parties. 
We  must  get  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  put  down  the  greatest 
enemy  mankind  has  ever  known. 

When  we  give,  and  we  must,  we  must 
give  with  strength,  with  unity,  and  with 
responsibility  so  that  we  will  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  allies  with  whom  we 
are  united  in  this  common  struggle 
against  despotism  and  tyranny.  Other¬ 
wise  we  will  lose  everything  that  has 
been  built  for  freemen  in  this,  our  world. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shelley!. 

(Mr.  SHELLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  being  considered  by 
the  committee.  I  have  continuously 
supported  and  do  support  the  entire 
idea  that  if  this  country  is  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  the  fight  for  democracy 
and  freedom  throughout  the  world  we 
must  lend  a  helping  hand  and  give  guid¬ 
ance  and  assistance  to  those  who  are 
more  hard  pressed  than  we  have  been  in, 
this  country  and  who  have  not  been  as 
fortunate  as  we  have  been;  and  lift  them 
up  to  a  standard  where  they  can  join  in 
the  fruits  of  democracy. 


At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  sev¬ 
eral  things  have  come  up  in  the  past 
several  years  which  have  made  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  me  in  regard  to  the  at¬ 
titude  of  some  of  those  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  our  relationships 
with  foreign  countries  and  I  cannot  help 
but  mention  one  phase  of  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  so  that  I  may  lay  before  the  House 
a  detailed  report  on  a  problem  which 
has  become  of  major  interest  to  me,  and 
which  has  a  direct  connection  with  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  program  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today.  I  intend  to  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  action  and  policy  as  regards 
purchases  of  heavy  electrical  power  pro¬ 
ducing  equipment  for  installation  in 
Government  power  projects.  The  major 
question  I  shall  ask  the  House  is 
whether  it  is  sound  policy  for  this  ad¬ 
ministration  to  place  reliance  on  foreign 
manufacturers  of  this  type  of  equipment 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  My  personal  belief  is  that  it  is 
not.  I  have  two  basic  reasons  for  that 
belief.  Firstly,  I  believe  that  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  heavily  dependent  on 
power  producing  potential,  is  placed  in 
danger  when  this  Government  goes 
abroad  to  buy  equipment  on  which  we 
must  depend  to  keep  our  industrial  ma¬ 
chine  alive.  Secondly,  although  I  am 
and  have  been  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
programs  through  which  the  United 
States  has  given  economic  and  military 
aid  to  friendly  nations  in  an  effort  to 
put  them  back  on  their  feet,  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  past  when  we  in  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  ignore  com¬ 
pletely  our  self-interest  while  building 
up  the  domestic  economies  of  our 
friendly  allies  and  former  enemies. 
When  that  policy  is  carried  to  the  point 
where  elements  of  a  vital  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  are  in  danger  of  being  put  out  of 
business,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  another  look  at  the  policy — to 
borrow,  a  phrase  muchly  overused  to¬ 
day — a  new  look  but  a  hard  one,  too. 

When  American  workmen  are  losing 
jobs  as  a  direct  result  of  actions  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  our  Government  in  this  field, 
we  had  better  put  a  damper  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  some  of  those  starry  eyed  of¬ 
ficials.  Unemployment  in  this  country 
is  now  so  serious  that  our  Government 
should  be  taking  active  steps  to  reverse 
the  trend  rather  than  using  its  own  con¬ 
tracting  system  to  put  more  people  out 
of  work,  as  it  is  doing  by  its  foreign 
purchases  of  power  producing  ma¬ 
chinery. 

At  the  outset  I  also  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  not  abandoned  my 
firm  believe  in  the  reciprocal-trade  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  freedom  of  commercial  trade 
between  nations  should  not  be  confused 
with  Government  policy  in  making  its 
own  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies 
for  use  within  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  very  clear  line  must 
be  drawn  between  these  two  areas  of 
action.  The  Government  is  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  enterprise.  Whereas  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  private  interests 
in  the  United  States  to  go  out  into  the 
world  market  to  buy  wherever  they  see 


fit,  so  long  as  such  action  does  not  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies  in  the 
cold  war,  the  first  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  lies  here  at  home  with 
domestic  industry  and  labor.  My  pur¬ 
pose  in  taking  the  floor  today  is  to  show 
that  this  obligation  is  not  now  being 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  fully 
documented  report  on  the  way  in  which. 
Government  contracts  for  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  generators,  turbines,  transform¬ 
ers,  and  governors  for  the  powerplants 
at  our  big  publicly  owned  and  built  dams 
are  now  being  given  to  foreign  companies 
at  the  expense  of  American  workingmen 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  American  firms  which  are  capable 
of  producing  this  vital  equipment.  Since 
I  do  not  have  time  to  give  the  full  story 
here  on  the  floor,  I  will  ask  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
will  put  the  material  in  the  Record.  But 
I  do  want  to  hit  the  highlights  here  and 
now  so  that  my  colleagues  may  become 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  a  few 
dreamers  in  the  State  Department  are 
taking  jobs  from  skilled  American  work¬ 
men  in  a  vital  industry. 

Electric  power  is  the  basis  for  our 
whole  industrial  economy.  It  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  to  national  security.  Without 
unlimited  and  uninterrupted  supplies  of 
power,  we  cannot  build  and  keep  our 
atomic  installations  going;  we  cannot 
produce  airplanes,  guns,  tanks,  and  all 
the  other  defense  weapons  we  need;; 
communications  and  transportation  de¬ 
pend  on  it — in  a  word,  without  our  elec¬ 
tric-power  supply  we  are  powerless.  The 
quickest  way  for  a  potential  enemy  to 
put  us  out  of  action  would  be  for  him 
to  put  our  powerplants  out  of  action. 
Further,  our  power-prodticing  potential 
is  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  peacetime  demand  for  new  pow¬ 
er  sources.  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
new  demand.  The  powerplants  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  building,  and  the  dams 
and  plants  for  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  now  issuing  licenses  to 
public  and  private  utilities  must  be  ready 
to  meet  this  demand  without  unecessary 
delay.  Turbines,  generators,  governors, 
and  similar  equipment  to  be  installed  in. 
these  powerplants  are  as  essential  to  the 
peacetime  or  wartime  production  effort 
as  the  atomic  weapons,  planes,  and  tanks 
for  which  they  provide  production  power 
are  to  actual  military  operations.  We 
would  not  for  one  minute  consider  let¬ 
ting  contracts  to  build  munitions  to  any 
foreign  firm.  And  yet  we  are  now  buy¬ 
ing  power-producing  equipment  from 
foreign  countries  with  the  most  careless 
disregard  for  the  same  security  consider¬ 
ations  which  prevent  us  from  placing  re¬ 
liance  on  any  foreign  manufacturer  for 
our  weapons  of  war. 

Construction  and  delivery  of  heavy 
electrical  equipment  is  not  an  overnight 
proposition.  They  are  not  mass  produc¬ 
tion  items.  Each  separate  machine  must 
be  designed  and  built  from  scratch  to 
meet  special  requirements.  The  process 
is  a  matter  of  months  and  years.  Any 
interruption  in  production  or  delivery 
could  mean  an  irreparable  time  loss  in 
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getting  these  powerplants  into  operation. 
With  world  conditions  as  critical  as  they 
are,  we  certainly  can  have  no  assurance 
that  foreign  suppliers,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  Japan,  can  deliver  on  contracts 
calling  for  deliveries  during  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years,  as  is  the  case  on  contracts 
now  being  awarded.  Yet  because  of  pres¬ 
sures  from  the  State  Department  we  are 
awarding  such  foreign  contracts  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  to  the  extent  that  dur¬ 
ing  1953  foreign  firms  received  contracts 
with  a  dollar  value  of  almost  65  percent 
of  those  awarded  to  American  firms. 
And  the  trend  is  increasing  so  that,  if 
the  policy  is  continued,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  foreign  manufacturers  are  supply¬ 
ing  our  Government  with  more  of  this 
type  of  equipment  than  we  buy  at  home. 
It  is  time  we  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  if 
we  value  our  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  World  War  II  we 
have  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  re¬ 
arming  our  foreign  allies  and  into  re¬ 
establishing  their  domestic  economies 
and  productive  facilities  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  and  similar  legislation. 
We  have  also  spent  large  sums  for  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  point  4  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  self-sufficiency  among  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  nations  of  the  world.  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  supported  those  programs  and 
I  believe  they  have  done  a  world  of  good, 
not  only  to  the  countries  receiving  our 
help  but  to  the  United  States  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  complete  loss  of  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  to  communism.  However,  those 
programs  were  intended  to  help  those 
countries  to  help  themselves  and  to  be¬ 
come  self-sufficient  as  far  as  providing 
for  the  needs  of  their  own  people  are 
concerned.  They  were  not  intended  to 
build  foreign  industries  to  destroy  our 
self-sufficiency  and  to  come  in  and  take 
jobs  away  from  American  workmen — 
particularly  under  present  conditions 
when  unemployment  is  on  the  increase 
here  and  where  the  domestic  industry 
being  undermined  is  as  vital  to  national 
security  as  is  the  power-equipment  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  my  prepared  statement  I  have 
given  details  on  a  contract  involving 
purchase  of  hydraulic  governors  for  the 
powerplant  at'  the  Dalles  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  in  Oregon.  A  firm  in  my 
home  district  in  San  Francisco  was  the 
low  American  bidder.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  underbid  by  a  Japanese  company. 
The  San  Francisco  company  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  in¬ 
vest  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
tooling  up  their  plant  to  handle  this 
type  of  job  because  the  United  States 
had  insufficient  production  facilities  in 
that  line;  they  have  built  up  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  skilled  laborers  and  techni¬ 
cians  so  that  they  can  design  and  build 
this  vital  equipment;  they  pay  wages 
in  keeping  with  our  high  living  stand¬ 
ards;  and  they  spent  over  $25,000  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  bid  for  this  particular  con- 
tract.  When  bids  were  opened  on  this 
million  dollar  plus  job  it  was  found  that 
the  Japanese  firm  had  underbid  the  San 
Francisco  company  by  22.4  percent,  well 
within  the  25  percent  differential  set  up 
in  Buy  American  Act  regulations  as  a 
governing  factor  in  determining  whether 


contracts  for  even  nonstrategic  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  awarded  to  foreign 
firms  at  the  expense  of  American  sup¬ 
pliers.  Further,  it  was  found  that  the 
Japanese  bid  did  not  meet  the  specifica¬ 
tions  while  the  San  Francisco  bid  was 
fully  qualified.  By  every  standard  the 
bid  should  have  been  awarded  to  the 
company  in  my  district.  In  spite  of  that, 
because  of  State  Department  pressures 
all  bids  were  thrown  out  and  readver¬ 
tising  ordered. 

The  foreign  bidders  now  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  how  low  they  must 
bid  to  get  outside  the  25  percent  buy- 
American  differential.  With  the  low 
wages  they  pay  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  costs  and  can  adjust  their 
bids  to  almost  any  level.  Their  Ameri¬ 
can  competitors,  however,  who  comply 
with  our  fair  labor  standards  laws  and 
pay  10  times  as  much  in  wages,  have  al¬ 
ready  figured  as  closely  as  they  can  on 
the  contract.  Their  chances  for  getting 
the  contract  are  now  practically  nil, 
which  means  that  the  company  in  my 
district  must  lay  off  a  hundred  men. 
That  situation  is  being  repeated  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  office  a 
list  of  electrical  equipment  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
foreign  firms  during  the  past  2  y2  years. 
A  similar  list  was  inserted  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  appropriation  hearings 
this  year.  The  frequency  of  the  awards 
is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Because 
of  the  natidhal  security  factor  and  the 
loss  of  jobs  for  American  workmen  we 
should  put  a  stop  to  any  further  awards. 
In  my  complete  statement  I  have  out¬ 
lined  other  considerations  which  should 
cause  Congress  to  act  without  delay,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  equipment  sup¬ 
plied  by  foreign  firms  is  not  as  reliable 
or  efficient  as  that  built  at  home,  and 
that  lack  of  maintenance  staffs  and  parts 
replacement  facilities  may  put  it  out  of 
service  for  long  periods  of  time. 

State  Department  policymakers  pay 
no  attention  to  such  commonsense  ar¬ 
guments  in  our  self-interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  prefer  to  represent  the  view¬ 
point  of  foreign  manufacturers  rather 
than  the  American  people  who  employ 
them.  Present  legislation  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  would  prevent  this  favorit¬ 
ism  to  foreign  firms  if  properly  admin¬ 
istered  are  ignored.  In  view  of  that  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  national  welfare  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  enact  legislation  at  this  session  to 
force  the  Government  agencies  con-, 
cerned  to  buy  this  highly  critical  equip¬ 
ment  at  home.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  for  that  purpose  today.  The  bill 
has  been  numbered  H.  R.  9696,  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  to  which  it  has  been  re¬ 
ferred,  to  give  it  an  early  hearing,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  inter¬ 
est  themselves  in  the  matter  so  that 
favorable  action  will  not  be  delayed.  So 
that  full  information  will  be  readily 
available  I  shall  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  give  the  complete  picture. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  have  been 
aware  of  this  problem  for  some  time,  as 
I  am  sure  is  the  case  with  all  of  my  col¬ 


leagues.  My  knowledge  of  the  situation 
was,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  news¬ 
paper  reports  on  the  controversy  over 
awarding  foreign  contracts  for  generat¬ 
ing  equipment  at  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
in  Washington  and  the  McNary  Dam  in 
Oregon,  both  part  of  the  Columbia  River 
development.  Just  last  Thursday,  June 
23,  the  Department  of  the  Army  an¬ 
nounced  that  after  considering  new  bids 
on  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  generators  they 
have  awarded  the  contract  for  their  con¬ 
struction  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.  Since  the  foreign  firm  which  was  low 
bidder  on  the  original  invitation,  English 
Electric,  again  underbid  Westinghouse 
by  12  y2  percent,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  storm  of  opposition  aroused  by  for¬ 
eign  awards  of  this  type  of  contract  is 
having  some  effect.  The  fact  that  on  the 
same  date  another  contract  for  genera¬ 
tors  at  the  Dalles  Dam  powerplant,  also 
on  the  Columbia  River,  was  awarded  to 
Westinghouse  despite  a  IV2  percent 
lower  bid  by  English  Electric  seems  to 
bear  this  out.  However,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  basic  policy  has  been 
changed,  and  until  Congress  takes  action 
we  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  be 
changed. 

It  was  in  connection  with  contracts  for 
the  powerplant  at  the  Dalles  Dam  that  I 
was  brought  into  the  middle  of  this  fight. 
That  happened  back  in  January  of  this 
year  after  bids  were  opened  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  a  contract  for  16-turbine 
governors  to  be  installed  in  the  power- 
plant.  The  bids  ranged  between  $1,073,- 
000  and  $1,486,000.  The  lowest  domestic 
bidder  was  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co., 
located  in  my  district  in  San  Francisco. 
They  were,  however,  underbid  by  two 
foreign  firms;  a  Japanese  company, 
Hitachi,  Ltd.,  and  an  Italian  company. 
The  low  Hitachi  bid  was  some  $240,000 
below  the  bid  submitted  by  the  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.,  amounting  to 
$1,314,785. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  award  by  the  Pelton  firm;  by  the 
company’s  employees;  by  labor  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  area;  and  by  any  number 
of  the  company’s  suppliers  and  firms  in 
related  industry.  Because  of  the  obvious 
importance  of  this  particular  contract  in 
relieving  serious  unemployment  in  my 
district  and  preventing  further  layoffs  of 
skilled  help,  I  began  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  in  order  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  do  what  I  could  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Pelton  Co.  and  its  employees. 
The  facts  that  were  developed  soon 
caused  me,  to  broaden  my  inquiry  into 
the  entire  field  of  Government  purchases 
of  electrical  machinery  for  Federal 
power  projects. 

After  preliminary  discussions  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  I  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  20  a 
brief  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
general  policy  of  soliciting  foreign  bids 
on  this  type  of  equipment.  I  based  that 
opposition  on  the  fact  that  by  so  doing 
we  were  not  only  undermining  American 
industry  and  the  high  standards  of  pay 
and  working  conditions  we  have 
struggled  to  build  up,  but  that  it  is  false 
economy  to  try  to  save  a  few  dollars  on 
Government  purchases  when  the  domes¬ 
tic  industry  which  loses  the  contract  to  a 
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foreign  competitor  is  already  suffering 
from  critical  unemployment.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
many  other  considerations  involved,  but 
I  still  hold  to  that  position. 

Further,  on  January  24'  I  addressed  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  letter  in  which 
I  expressed  my  strong  opposition  to  for¬ 
eign  award  of  the  Dalles  contract  specifi¬ 
cally,  and  to  the  general  policy  of  per¬ 
mitting  foreign  firms  to  participate  in 
United  States  Government  construction 
projects  within  the  United  States.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  General 
Sturgis  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  My  colleagues  will  note  my 
suggestion  that  congressional  action  on 
the  matter  seemed  warranted. 

January  24,  1954. 
Maj.  Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis,  Jr., 

Chief  of  Engineers, 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General  Sturgis:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  re¬ 
cently  invited  bids  on  hydraulic  governors 
for  turbines  to  be  installed  in  the  power¬ 
house  under  construction  at  The  Dalles, 
Oreg.  I  understand  that  a  number  of  for¬ 
eign  companies  were  invited  to  submit  bids 
and  that  the  January  12  opening  of  bids  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  Japanese  firm,  the  Hitachi  Co., 
was  low  bidder.  I  am  also  advised  that  an 
Italian  company  was  second  low,  and  that 
the  Pelton  Waterwheel  Co.,  located  in  my 
district  in  San  Francisco,  and  lowest  Ameri¬ 
can  bidder,  was  third. 

Preliminary  discussions  with  members  of 
your  staff  indicate  that  after  evaluation  of 
the  bids  by  your  district  and  division  offices 
you  will  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  contract  should  be  awarded  to  one  of  the 
foreign  firms  or  let  to  a  domestic  bidder.  I 
want  to  urge  most  strongly  that  this  con¬ 
tract  be  awarded  to  the  qualified  American 
company  whose  bid  was  lowest  among  those 
submitted  by  domestic  firms.  Although  I  do 
not  support  letting  foreign  firms  participate 
in  United  States  Government  construction 
projects  or  the  supplying  of  equipment 
therefor  at  any  time,  unless  no  qualified 
American  company  can  be  found,  I  believe  it 
particularly  imperative  at  this  time  of  rising 
domestic  unemployment  to  restrict  partici¬ 
pation  in  such  projects  in  this  country  to 
American  firms.  The  so-called  Buy  American 
Act  expresses  the  explicit  intent  of  Congress 
in  this  regard.  In  view  of  these  factors,  I  feel 
that  the  award  of  the  subject  contract  to 
any  but  an  American  firm  would  be  most  un¬ 
wise.  Should  the  contract  be  awarded  else¬ 
where  I  shall  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  re¬ 
quest  that  the  proper  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  look  into  the  matter  exhaustively. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
letter.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  soon  as 
a  decision  on  the  contract  is  made? 

Sincerely  and  cordially, 

John  F.  Shelley, 
Member  of  Congress, 

On  February  3,  1954,  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Chorpening,  Assistant  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers  for  Civil  Works,  replied  to  my 
letter.  I  also  submit  the  Engineers’  re¬ 
ply  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Department  of  the  Army, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  3,  1954, 
Hon.  John  F.  Shelley, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shelley:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  January  24,  1954,  relative  to 
the  possible  consideration  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment  of  bids  received  from  foreign  concerns 
in  response  to  an  invitation  for  bids  per¬ 


taining  to  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
14  main-turbine  governors  and  2  auxiliary- 
turbine  governors  for  Dalles  Dam,  situated 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

As  of  this  writing,  there  has  been  no  de¬ 
termination  as  to  who  shall  receive  the 
award.  All  bids  received  are  presently  un¬ 
dergoing  evaluation  by  the  district  engineer 
to  determine  the  bidders  who  are  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  invitation  and  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  responsible  bidders  in  a  technical 
sense.  Six  bids  were  received,  as  follows: 


Low:  Hetachi,  Ltd.,  Tokyo, 

Japan  _ 

Second:  Costruzion  Meccaniche, 

Milan,  Italy _ 

Third:  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif _ 

Fourth:  Woodward  Governor  Co., 

Rockford,  Ill _ 

Fifth :  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis _ 

Sixth:  Mitsubishi,  Ltd.,  Tokyo, 
Japan _ 


$1,  073,  522 
1,  163,  628 
1,  314,  785 
1,325,  888 
1,347,  165 
1,  486,  202 


Conforming  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  413,  80th  Cong.)  this  Depart¬ 
ment  follows  a  procedure  of  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  after 
formal  advertisement.  In  a  case  where  the 
lowest  acceptable  bidder  is  a  foreign  concern 
and  its  price,  when  compared  with  that  of 
an  American  firm,  involves  a  differential  of 
less  than  25  percent  but  is  more  than  $25,000 
lower  than  the  bid  of  the  American  firm,  the 
regulations  of  this  Department  (Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Procurement  Regulation — sec.  6-105.1) 
promulgated  under  authority  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  (41  U.  S.  C.  10  a-d)  requires 
the  contracting  officer  to  submit  the  matter 
for  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Should  it  be  established  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  qualifications  of  either  of  the  two  for¬ 
eign  concerns  involved  are  satisfactory  and 
their  bids  otherwise  prove  to  be  the  lowest 
acceptable,  in  accordance  with  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  this  Department,  it  will  then  be 
In  order  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  decision. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  explanation 
gives  you  the  information  you  seek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Chorpening, 
Brigadier  General,  United  States 
Army,  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  Civil  Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  letter  is  of  some 
importance  since  it  gives  the  status  of 
the  Dalles  governor  contract  at  that 
time,  and  because  it  also  contains  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  the  policy  under  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Army 
operate  in  considering  bids  on  this  type 
of  contract.  The  Members  will  note  the 
references  to  the  Buy  American  Act, 
which  Congress  passed  in  1933  to  protect 
American  industry  and  American  work¬ 
ers  from  just  this  type  of  low  wage  cost 
foreign  competition  where  Government 
contracting  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  manufactured  articles 
purchased  for  use  in  Government  proj¬ 
ects  or  public  works,  the  Buy  American 
Act  requires  that  such  articles  shall  be 
of  United  States  manufacture  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions,  including  a  proviso  that 
“if  the  head  of  the  department  or  in¬ 
dependent  establishment  making  the 
contract  shall  find  that  it  would  unrea¬ 
sonably  increase  the  cost  an  exception 
shall  be  noted.”  Defense  Department 
regulations  arbitrarily  provide  that  a 
finding  of  unreasonable  increase  in  cost 
may  be  made  if  the  low  American  bid  is 


25  percent  or  more  higher  than  the  low 
foreign  bid,  or  if  a  price  differential  of 
more  than  $25,000  exists.  The  Pelton 
bid  on  the  subject  contract  was  22.4 
percent  higher  than  the  low  Japanese  bid, 
well  within  the  25-percent  differential.  I 
contend  that  on  contracts  involving 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  the  alternate  $25,000  figure  is  un¬ 
realistic  in  making  a  finding  of  unrea¬ 
sonable  increase  in  cost,  and  that  its  use 
in  this  instance  is  a  direct  evasion  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Buy 
American  Act. 

On  January  25  the  Pelton  Water 
Wheel  Co.  stated  its  case  protesting  a 
Japanese  award  of  this  contract.  Their 
statement,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
Portland  district  engineer,  does  such  a 
fine  job  of  outlining  the  practical  con¬ 
siderations  which  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  evaluating  the  relative  merits 
of  an  award  to  American  or  foreign  con¬ 
tractors,  that  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Inc., 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  25,  1954. 
Fourteen  main  turbine  governors  and  two 
fishwater  turbine  governors  for  Dalles 
Dam  Powerhouse — invitation  CivEng-35- 
026-54—58 — Pelton  53036. 

Col.  T.  H.  Lipscomb, 

District  Engineer,  Portland  District, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  1.  This  will  supplement  our 
Mr.  C.  G.  Crawford’s  letter  of  January  18. 
In  this  letter  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  reasoning  back  of  Pelton’s 
protest  against  serious  consideration  by  the 
Government  of  the  bids  submitted  by  the 
Japanese  and  Italian  manufacturers  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  state  that 
this  is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  as  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  rather 
as  a  protest  directed  to  our  Government 
against  what  we  believe  may  be  an  early 
manifestation  of  a  growing  tendency  on  its 
part  to  buy  equipment  from  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  which  common  sense  dictates 
should  be  procured  in  the  United  States. 

2.  I  shall  begin  by  pointing  out  that  we 
fully  realize  that  the  United  States  as  a 
creditor  nation  must,  over  a  period  of  time, 
strive  to  decrease  the  present  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  if  we  are  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  foreign  aid  on  the  one  hand  and 
obtain  for  our  citizens  earnings  on  their  in¬ 
vestments  abroad  on  the  other. 

3.  For  a  long  time  now  we  have  listened 
to  arguments  in  support  of  the  above  and 
agree  that  they  would  make  sense  where  a 
competitive  situation  has  been  established 
in  that  our  advanced  production  techniques 
and  mass  production  facilities  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  attain  unit  production  costs 
low  enough  to  offset  the  lower  labor  costs 
of  foreign  nations.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
foreign  nations  should  not  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  handed  large  contracts  but  should 
be  given  a  fair  chance  to  compete  for  them. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
the  subject  hydraulic  turbine  governors, 
however,  we  contend  that  it  is  unfair  for 
the  Government  to  expect  us  to  compete 
pricewise  with  foreign  manufacturers  since 
these  governors  are  not  mass-produced  but 
rather  are  designed  and  more  or  less  tailor- 
made  for  manufacturing  on  a  one-off  basis 
or,  at  most,  in  small  quantities.  In  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  this  the  subject  Government 
inquiry  covers  more  governors  (16)  than 
have  ever  to  our  knowledge  been  purchased 
at  one  time. 

5.  As  Mr.  Crawford  pointed  out  in  his 
letter,  the  subject  tender  required  compli¬ 
ance  by  the  bidder  with  the  Walsh-Healey 
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Public  Contracts  Act  and  other  legislation, 
all  Intended  to  make  certain  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder  would  pay  wages  and  main¬ 
tain  working  conditions  up  to  present-day 
standards  in  the  United  States  metal  trades 
and  machinery  industries.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  these  standards  have  been 
greatly  improved  since  V-J  Day  and  further 
that  the  Government  itself  was  directly  or 
indirectly  a  party  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
gains  made  by  labor.  Pelton’s  costs  there¬ 
fore  are  perforce  based  upon  an  average 
labor  rate  of  $2.17  per  hour  plus  fringe 
benefits  totaling  34  cents  per  hour  plus  an 
additional  increment  of  cost  resulting  from 
overtime  and  other  provisions  which  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  labor  contracts  of 
most  American  metal  trades  manufacturers. 
How  then  can  we  hope  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese  whose  total  labor  cost  is  estimated 
to  cover  the  span  of  20  cents  to  40  cents 
per  hour,  or  with  the  Italians  whose  labor 
cost  range  is  of  the  order  of  25  cents  to 
50  cents  per  hour?  Significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  any  case  our  minimum  legal  wages 
are  or  shortly  will  be  about  twice  their  maxi¬ 
mum  wages. 

6.  Aside  from  the  above  we  contend  that 
It  is  imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  this  purchase  abroad  inas¬ 
much  as  disturbances  in  Asia  or  Europe 
might  so  delay,  if  not  entirely  stop,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  governors  that  the  Dalles 
Dam  powerhouse  could  conceivably  be  kept 
off  the  line  for  years  with  a  revenue  loss 
running  into  millions  of  dollars. 

7.  We  also  contend  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
purchase  these  governors  abroad  in  that  the 
Japanese  and  Italian  vendors  do  not  have 
United  States  engineering  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  and  therefore  could  not  as  a 
practical  matter  service  the  governors  in 
event  of  operating  difficulties  nor  supply  the 
renewal  parts  that  will  be  required  over  the 
years  to  come,  thereby  exposing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  costly  plant  shutdowns. 

8.  Because  governors  for  hydraulic  turbines 
are  special  apparatus  requiring  a  background 
of  research  and  development  and  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  in  design  and  manufacturing, 
and  further  because  the  three  domestic  bid¬ 
ders  are  the  only  established  qualified  build¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  we  contend  that  it 
is  imprudent  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  a  national  defense  aspect  to  fail 


to  encourage  continuation  in  the  governor 
business  of  the  three  domestic  firms  which 
are,  incidentally,  nicely  dispersed  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  A-  or  H-bomb  attack. 

9.  In  further  support  of  paragraph  8,  Pel- 
ton  has  built  up,  with  its  own  funds,  a  gov¬ 
ernor  engineering  department  and  substan¬ 
tial  manufacturing  and  testing  facilities  and 
it  is  our  contention  that  it  is  unfair  to  force 
Pelton  into  an  untenable  competitive  situ¬ 
ation  and  thereby  deprive  it  of  the  necessary 
business  volume  required  to  permit  it  to  earn 
a  reasonable  return,  after  taxes,  for  its  stock¬ 
holders  on  the  investment  Involved. 

10.  We  also  contend  that  it  is  imprudent 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to,  in  a  year 
of  so-called  corrective  adjustment,  place 
contracts  abroad  for  delivery  over  the  period 
July  1,  1956,  through  May  1,  1960.  We  so 
maintain  because  for  all  we  know  the  United 
States  might  be  in  a  recession  or  even  a  de¬ 
pression  during  the  years  in  question.  In 
such  event  100,000  hours  of  labor  and  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  material,  to  come  from  western 
sources,  might  be  of  considerable  significance 
to  this  section  of  the  country. 

11.  Over  and  beyond  this  particular  gov¬ 
ernor  negotiation  we  are  wondering  about 
what  may  be  happening  to  our  associated 
hydraulic  turbine  business.  This  is  to  say 
that  we  fear  that  the  Government  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chase  of  hydraulic  turbines  as  well  as  to 
governors.  Since  our  Government  purchases 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  turbines  sold  in  the  United  States, 
its  policy  as  to  the  entertainment  of  for¬ 
eign  bids  is  of  great  significance  to  the  6 
domestic  hydraulic  turbine  manufacturers. 
If  we  cannot  compete  on  turbine  governors, 
then  in  the  nature  of  thinge  we  will  have 
even  less  chance  to  compete  on  turbines.  Is 
it  surprising  then  that  we  are  as  much  wor¬ 
ried  about  an  apparent  buying  trend  as  with 
an  individual  purchase?  It  may  well  be  that 
all  of  this  is  part  of  a  new  Government  pro¬ 
curement  philosophy  and  if  such  is  the  case 
we  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  to 
what  the  Government  has  in  mind  for  such 
companies  as  Belton  in  the  new  scheme  of 
things. 

12.  In  reestablishing  its  governor  business 
several  years  ago  Pelton  was  encouraged  by 
both  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Enginers  because  it  was  apparent 
to  the  Government  that  additional  competi¬ 
tion  was  neded.  Pelton  has  since  gone  to 


the  trouble  and  expense  of  bidding  regu¬ 
larly  on  Government  inquiries  and  has  had 
the  low  price  in  4  out  of  the  past  6  governor 
bid  openings  in  which  it  participated,  per 
attached  exhibit  A.  In  the  face  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  it  most  certainly  appears  that  Pelton’s 
activity  in  the  governor  business  has  been 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  pocketbook.  Are  we  to  be  forced  out 
of  this  business  by  unfair  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  and  will  the  passage  of  time  show  a 
reversion  to  the  situation  which  existed  for 
many  years  during  which  there  was  but  one 
supplier  of  this  apparatus  in  the  entire 
Nation? 

13.  As  to  this  specific  case,  Pelton  has  been 
working  on  the  Dalles  governor  negotiation 
for  several  years,  attended  several  confer¬ 
ences  in  Portland  prior  to  the  bid  opening, 
and  went  to  considerable  additional  expense 
in  the  preparation  of  detailed  cost  estimates 
and  a  proposal.  If  our  bid  was  not  to  receive 
proper  consideration,  is  it  fair  to  Pelton  as 
a  taxpayer  to  put  it  to  this  large  expense? 

14.  In  our  opinion  Pelton  should  obtain 
this  order  first  because  it  submitted  the  low 
domestic  price,  and  secondly  because  Pelton 
is  an  old,  established  concern  with  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  for  research,  development, 
and  new  power  apparatus  pioneering.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  and  of  equal  importance,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Government  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  purchase  the  tur¬ 
bines  and  governors  from  one  manufacturer 
inasmuch  as  Pelton  and  the  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton  Corp.,  the  Dalles  turbine  contrac¬ 
tor,  are  one  and  the  same  corporation.  This 
unit  responsibility  should  indeed  be  an 
added  attraction  to  the  Government  in  view 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  this  power 
development.  All  of  the  resources  of  the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp.  are  back  of 
our  tender  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasonable  engineer  that 
the  turbines  and  governors  would  be  de¬ 
signed  to  work  together  and  that  we  would 

.  be  fully  responsible  not  only  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  but  also  for  servicing  this 
machinery  over  the  years  to  come. 

15.  I  regret  having  to  write  so  lengthy 
a  letter  but  feel  a  joint  obligation  to  our 
workers  and  owners  to  get  into  your  hands 
every  sensible  argument  in  support  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  small  but  key  industry  alive. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  F.  Boyxe, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


Exhibit  A 


Date 

Government  agency  and  project 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
units 

Low  bid 

Intermediate  bid 

High  bid 

June  24,1952 
July  2, 1952 
July  15,1952 
Oct.  7, 1952 
Aug.  18,1953 
Jan.  12,1954 

U.  S.  Army  Engineers  McNary  Dam,  Ore.  — - _ 

U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  Wash _ 

U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  Old  Hickory  plant,  Tennessee _ 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Nimbus  plant,  California  ... 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Chandler  plant,  Washington. 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  The  Dalles,  Oreg . 

10 

10 

4 

2 

2 

16 

Woodward,  $1,017,491 _ 

'  Allis-Chalmers,  $437,720 _ 

Pelton,  $256,240 . . 

Pelton,  $75,000 . . 

Pelton,  $53,600. . 

Pelton,  $1,314,785 . 

Allis-Chalmers,  $1,308,745 _ 

Pelton,  $474,617 _ _ 

Woodward,  $310,456 _ 

Woodward,  $77,952 _ 

Woodward,  $64,070.. _ 

Woodward,  $1,325,888 _ 

Pelton,  $1,599,827. 
Woodward,  $475,619. 
Allis-Chalmers,  $400,270. 
Lombard,  $97,350. 

Allis-Chalmers,  $1,347,105. 

The  major  points  raised  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Boyle,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co., 
deserve  special  attention.  Mr.  Boyle 
points  out  that  equipment  of  this  type 
cannot  be  mass  produced  and  that  man¬ 
hours  of  labor,  therefore,  form  a  major 
part  of  its  cost.  American  contractors 
are  required  to  comply  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  other 
fair  labor  standards  legislation  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  I  believe  in  those 
laws  for  the  protection  of  American  labor 
and  have  worked  for  them  and  supported 
them  all  of  my  adult  life.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  they  are  right  in  theory 
and  intent,  and  that  in  their  practical 
application  the  welfare  of  this  country 
demands  that  we  adhere  to  them  strictly. 


However,  no  such  requirement  can  be 
applied  to  foreign  bidders.  By  awarding 
Government  contracts  to  foreign  firms 
we  evade  the  laws  and  in  effect  ren¬ 
der  them  null  and  void.  Pelton  pays 
an  average  labor  rate  of  $2.17  per 
hour,  plus  34  cents  an  hour  in  fringe 
benefits.  Their  estimate  is  that  their 
Japanese  competitor  has  a  total  labor 
cost  averaging  from  20  cents  to  40  cents 
per  hour.  It  is  obvious  that  even  the 
Buy  American  Act,  applied  in  its  strictest 
terms,  could  not  overcome  this  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Boyle  also  raises  the  disturb¬ 
ing  question  of  the  effect  of  the  present 
explosive  situation  in  the  Far  East  on 
the  possibility  of  ultimate  delivery  of  the 
Dalles  governors  if  ordered  from  Japan. 
Certainly  no  Japanese  manufacturer  can 


guarantee  such  delivery  within  the  next 
several  years  or  until  the  critical  tensions 
in  Indochina  are  resolved  one  way  or 
another. 

Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  servic¬ 
ing  of  this  equipment  will  present  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  if  purchased  from  a  foreign 
manufacturer,  who  cannot  maintain,  and 
would  not  be  required  to  maintain,  in 
this  country  the  necessary  facilities  to 
do  a  job.  Thus,  the  servicing  respon¬ 
sibility  would  devolve  on  the  very  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  who  are  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  original  contract.  Such  a 
procedure  is  not  only  unjust  but  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  foreign-award  practice 
could  serve  to  drive  out  of  business  the 
few  American  firms  now  qualified  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  maintain  these  essential  pieces 
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of  equipment — the  very  heart  of  the  gen¬ 
erating  system.  We  would  then  be  de¬ 
prived  of  not  only  original  production, 
facilities  and  know-how  but  also  of  the 
technically  qualified  organizations  to 
maintain  present  equipment. 

The  Pelton  Co.  also  indicate  that 
their  considerable  investment  in  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  this  type  of 
equipment  was  encouraged  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  because  of  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  in  the  field.  If  they  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  capitalize  on  this 
investment  because  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  dealing  unfairly  with  this 
firm  and  setting  an  example  which 
would  well  result  in  loss  of  its  services  to 
the  Nation.  We  cannot  depend  pn  these 
foreign  manufacturers,  no  matter  where 
situated,  to  supply  us  in  critical  years  to 
come.  To  sacrifice  an  essential  domestic 
industry  now  for  the  sake  of  a  misnamed 
“economy,”  is  like  killing  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  eggs.  Once  the  industry 
is  dead  and  we  become  dependent  on 
foreign  suppliers,  the  low  prices  they  now 
quote  us  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  also. 
Where  is  the  economy  in  that? 

During  the  period  from  January  to 
early  May  of  this  year,  my  staff  and  I 
took  part  in  a  great  many  discussions 
with  officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  Dalles  con¬ 
tract  and  on  the  whole  general  policy  of 
permitting  foreign  suppliers  to  bid  on 
contracts  to  supply  heavy  power  generat¬ 
ing  and  control  units  for  Government 
power  projects.  In  the  course  of  those 
clear  to  me  that  heavy  pressure  was  be¬ 
ing  exerted  by  our  State  Department  to 
assure  that  the  contract  would  be 
awarded  to  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  the  Japanese 
firm.  I  found  that  the  Department  had 
lent  its  support  to  an  official  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Embassy  in  conferring  with  Army 
officials  on  the  contract  award.  Further, 
an  official  communication  was  dispatched 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  urging  in  what 
I  understand  were  very  strong  terms 
that  the  Japanese  bid  be  given  favorable 
consideration.  I  say  “I  understand”  be¬ 
cause  when  I  requested  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Department,  the  Acting 
Asssitant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  advised  me  that 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  confidential 
communication  between  the  executive 
departments  and  could  not  be  released  to 
me.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Thorsten  V. 
Kalijarvi,  confirmed,  however,  that  he 
had  sent  such  a  letter. 

My  discussions  with  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  left  me  with  the  distinct  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  unhappy  over  the 
propsect  that  these  vital  mechanisms 
might  be  purchased  from  a  foreign  sup¬ 
plier,  and  that  they  had  been  unhappy 
about  the  whole  situation  on  power-pro¬ 
ducing  machinery  for  some  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  decision  to  invite  foreign  bids 
on  this  type  of  equipment  was,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  made  on  a  Cabinet  level  and  the 
matter  is  out  of  their  hands.  Likewise, 
the  decision  as  to  whether  a  foreign  or 
domestic  award  shall  be  made  on  any 
specific  contract  is  made,  ostensibly,  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion,  based  on  many  weeks 
of  delving  into  this  problem,  that  it  is 
the  Department  of  State  which  really 
dictates  the  decision. 

When  this  fact  had  become  apparent 
to  me,  I  arranged  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Kalijarvi,  the  State  Department  officer 
acting  in  these  matters.  At  this  confer¬ 
ence  it  became  quite  clear  that  the 
Department  had  no  intention  of  recon¬ 
sidering  its  actions  or  its  policy  in  en¬ 
couraging  foreign  rather  than  domestic 
purchases  of  heavy  electrical  equipment 
for  Federal  powerplants.  At  later  con¬ 
ferences  between  Department  officials 
and  Mr.  Boyle  of  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel 
Co.,  and  with  officials  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists,  whose 
members  stand  to  be  laid  off  if  Pelton 
does  not  get  this  contract,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  held  to  this  position  in  spite  of 
every  argument  advanced  against  it. 

At  this  point,  although  it  is  somewhat 
out  of  chronological  order,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Department  in  response 
to  a  strong  protest  I  lodged  with  the 
Secretary  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
administration  is  endangering  domestic 
labor  and  industry  and  the  national 
security  by  its  tactics.  The  letter  is 
signed  by  our  former  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Thruston  B.  Morton. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  25,  1954. 
The  Honorable  John  P.  Shelley, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Shelley  :  The  receipt  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  of  your  letter  of  May  14,  1954,  in  which 
you  refer  to  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  regard  to  the  contract  for  hy¬ 
draulic  governors  to  be  installed  in  the 
Dalles  Dam  in  Oregon.  You  request  that 
the  Department  of  State  inform  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  award  of  the  contract  in  question  to 
the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  which  is  located 
in  your  district. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  matter  of  Government  pro¬ 
curement  contracts  is  that  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  heads  of  procuring  agencies 
such  facts  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  as 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  a  foreign  or  domestic  award  would 
be  in  the  public  interest.  As  you  know,  the 
Buy  American  Act  specifically  provides 
that  the  heads  of  procuring  agencies  can 
take  full  account  of  the  public  interest  in 
making  their  decisions. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  such  facts 
certainly  Include  the  key  position  of  Japan 
as  one  of  the  most  important  allies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East,  the  necessity 
for  a  sharp  increase  in  Japanese  exports  in 
order  to  overcome  that  country’s  heavy  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  deficit,  and  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  political  and  social  stabil¬ 
ity  of  this  country’s  allies  through  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  strong  and  self-supporting 
economies.  Closely  related  to  these  consid¬ 
erations  is  the  desire  of  the  administration, 
expressed  by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
March  30  to  the  Congress,  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  United  States  foreign  aid  through 
the  development  of  the  highest  level  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade  that  is  profitable  and 
equitable  for  all. 

The  Department  would  be  remiss  in  its 
responsibilities  if  it  did  not  bring  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  these  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

With  regard  to  certain  of  the  specific  points 
raised  in  your  letter  concerning  the  desir¬ 
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ability  of  awarding  Government  procure¬ 
ment  contracts  to  foreign  producers  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  there  is  enclosed  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  subject  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Department.  You  will  also  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  the  rumor  regarding  the 
alleged  Communist  sympathies  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Hitachi  Co.'s  employees 
has  been  investigated  and  found  to  be  with¬ 
out  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Department  of  State  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  request  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  reverse  its  decision  in  the  Dalles  Dam 
case.  The  Department  does  understand, 
however,  that  bids  for  the  equipment  are  to 
be  asked  for  again.  The  Department  has  no 
doubt  that  the  decision  taken  on  such  bids 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  national 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 

Secretary  Morton’s  letter  states  that 
when  new  bids  on  the  Dalles  contract 
are  opened,  “the  Department  has  no 
doubt  that  the  decision  taken  on  such 
bids  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.”  I  wish  that  I  had  no 
such  doubts.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  entire  tone  of  this  letter  gives  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  Department  of 
States,  or  at  least  those  individuals  re¬ 
sponsible  in  this  case,  has  gone  over¬ 
board  in  trying  to  rationalize  an  irra¬ 
tional  position.  The  national  interest 
from  their  point  of  view  has  lost  all  con¬ 
tact  with  the  realities  of  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  situation.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  foreign  countries  maintain  embas¬ 
sies  and  representatives  in  this  country 
who  are  paid  by  their  people  to  sell  us 
on  their  national  interests,  while  the 
employees  in  our  State  Department  have 
been  hired  by  the  American  people  to  do 
a  similar  job  for  us.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  instead  they  have  sold  themselves 
on  the  idea  that  their  job  is  to  act  as 
salesmen  within  the  Government  and  to 
the  American  people  for  the  foreign 
interests  with  whom  they  have  dealings. 

It  is  time  that  we  made  it  plain  to 
them  that  their  job  is  to  consider  first 
and  foremost  the  real  national  interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  destruc¬ 
tion  of  an  industry  vital  to  our  national 
defense  and  adding  to  unemployment 
here  at  home  is  not  in  that  interest. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  in  the  long  range 
national  interests  of  our  allies  to  dry  up 
the  source  on  which  they  must  depend 
for  aid — the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  If  some  of  these  State  Depart¬ 
ment  people  would  drop  out  of  cloud  16 
for  a  while,  from  which  height  they 
can’t  see  anything  on  this  side  of  either 
ocean,  they  might  learn  something  from 
the  people  in  our  labor  unions  and  in 
our  industries  who  are  paying  them  to 
do  a  job  for  us.  If  their  minds  were 
really  open  to  the  national  interest,  they 
might  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
representatives  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Machinists  and  the  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.  who  tried  to  give  them 
the  facts  in  the  situation.  By  their  at¬ 
titude  in  those  conferences  and  by  the 
statements  made  in  this  letter,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  makes  it  unequivocal¬ 
ly  clear  that  this  administration  is  act¬ 
ing  as  the  advocate  for  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  in- 
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stance,  rather  than  in  behalf  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  whose  serv¬ 
ants  they  are.  It  also  becomes  clear  that 
no  alteration  in  policy  can  be  expected 
unless  Congress  takes  a  hand  and  forces 
the  issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  re¬ 
marks  will  spur  action  toward  that  end 
through  legislation — the  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced.  Remarks 
which  I  addressed  to  the  House  on  Febr¬ 
uary  9  in  opposition  to  the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendation  that  the  Buy 
American  Act  be  repealed  were  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  action.  I  cited 
the  Dalles  contract  at  that  time  as  an 
example  of  why  the  act  is  needed.  I 
hope  to  convince  the  House  that  rather 
than  repeal  the  act,  it  should  be 
strengthened,  and  that  the  importance 
of  the  domestic  heavy  electric  equip¬ 
ment  industry  is  such  that  special  legis¬ 
lation  requiring  that  Government  power 
projects  use  only  American-made  ma¬ 
chinery  is  merited  by  the  present  evas¬ 
ion  of  the  act  in  that  regard.  The  re¬ 
cent  events  on  the  Dalles  contract  have 
made  the  need  doubly  evident. 

From  January  through  early  May  I 
continued  to  press  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  the  Army  on  this  contract. 
At  a  personal  conference  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  John  Slezak, 
I  made  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  the' 
Pelton  Co.  and  its  employees.  I  pointed 
out  the  considerations  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  further  fact  that  Pelton 
would  be  forced  to  lay  off  approximately 
100  of  its  employees  if  they  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  award  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled.  Mr.  Slezak  listened  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  but  indicated  that  orders  from  a 
higher  level  might  prevent  his  following 
his  own  inclination  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers’  recommendations  on  The 
Dalles  contract. 

During  this  4-month  period  the  do¬ 
mestic  bidders  on  The  Dalles  contract 
were  asked  by  the  engineers  to  extend 
bid-acceptance  time  for  a  total  of  150 
days  beyond  the  original  date  for  an 
award.  This  time  was  asked  to  permit 
the  two  low  foreign  bidders  to  prove  their 
qualifications  and  to  clarify  ambiguities 
in  their  bid  terms.  This  unusual  con¬ 
sideration,  undoubtedly  responsive  to 
pressure  from  the  State  Department,  was 
an  indication  of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
administration  was  prepared  to  go  to 
protect  Japanese  industry  at  the  expense 
of  our  own.  Certainly  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  encouraging  the  buildup  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  economy  as  a  protection  against 
the  spread  of  communism  there.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  an 
area  in  which  dependence  should  not  be 
placed  on  manufacturers  5,000  miles 
away  in  an  uncertain  political  climate. 
Certainly  we  should  not  place  such  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  Japanese  firm  whose  em¬ 
ployees  are  very  reliably  reported  to  be 
subject  to  Communist  influence.  I  say 
“very  reliably,”  despite  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  dismissal  of  the  report  as  a 
rumor,  since  I  have  in  my  possession 
copies  of  cables  from  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  representative  in  Japan 
whose  job  it  is  to  try  and  swing  Japanese 
labor  unions  away  from  Commie  con- 
trol — cables  which  confirm  that  the  main 
Hitachi,  Ltd.,  plant  is  under  the  control 


of  a  union  which  Is — and  I  quote  from  a 
cable — “Historically  Communist  and 
now  follows  Sohyo  line.”  Sohyo  is  the 
Red  Japanese  labor  organization.  Is  it 
in  the  national  interest  to  subsidize  a 
Communist-dominated  labor  group  in 
politically  unstable  Japan  when  by  the 
same  action  we  take  jobs  away  from  100 
members  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists  in  this  country  who 
have  fought  communism  right  down  the 
line?  The  State  Department  people  who 
advocate  such  a  course  should  reorgan¬ 
ize  their  thinking,  and  if  they  do  not  we 
should  do  it  for  them. 

On  May  7  I  received  telephone  calls 
from  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  from  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  telling  me  that  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  to  reject  all  bids  on  the  governors 
for  the  Dalles  power  plant,  and  to  read¬ 
vertise.  It  was  stated  that— 

Although  the  two  foreign  firms  are  ma¬ 
terially  lower  than  any  American  bids,  it 
is  considered  that  ambiguities  and  failures 
to  comply  with  specifications  are  such  that 
the  contract  cannot  be  awarded,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  fair  to  all  bidders,  it  should  be 
readvertised. 

The  “ambiguities  and  failures  to  com¬ 
ply  with  specifications”  were  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  and  Italian  bidders. 
The  Pelton  bid  was  a  strictly  qualified 
bid  in  conformity  with  the  specifications. 

This  out-and-out  display  of  rank 
favoritism  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  public  interest  or  as  a  matter 
of  ethics  and  good  business  practice.  In 
normal  practice,  if  the  law  bid  is  found 
to  be  not  qualified,  the  award  would  be 
made  to  the  lowest  qualified  bidder.  It 
can  only  be  conjectured  that  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  from  within  the  admin¬ 
istration  not  to  follow  that  practice  in 
this  case.  The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co. 
is  now  faced  with  a  situation,  in  rebid¬ 
ding  on  the  contract,  of  having  the  terms 
of  their  bid  disclosed  to  their  competi¬ 
tors.  Anyone  familiar  with  bidding 
practices,  particularly  on  this  type  of 
contract  where  the  figuring  must  be  very 
close,  knows  what  that  means.  The 
situation  is  particularly  bad  in  this  case 
because  the  principal  competitor  is  a 
Japanese  firm.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
L.  N.  McClellan,  Chief  Engineer  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  discusing  for¬ 
eign  bidding  on  Bureau  contracts  for 
electric  power-producing  machinery  be¬ 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
February  4  of  this  year,  and  I  quote  him : 

Of  course,  foreign  bidders  are  becoming 
smart,  and  they  do  not  want  to  underbid 
American  manufacturers  any  more  than 
they  have  to.  They  know  they  have  to  bid 
on  the  basis  of  this  25  percent  buy-Ameri- 
can  differential,  so  they  have  to  get  under 
that. 

We  have  certainly  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  do  so  in  this  case.  Costs  mean 
nothing  to  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  because  of  the 
law  wages  they  pay.  They  know  that 
Pelton  has  already  figured  as  closely  as 
possible  on  the  governors  contract.  All 
Hitachi  has  to  do  now  is  to  remedy  the 
ambiguities  and  failures  to  comply  in 
their  previous  bid  which  we  have  so 
generously  called  to  their  attention,  and 
then  stick  in  a  new  figure  just  outside  the 


25  percent  differential  and  they  get  the 
contract.  The  Pelton  investment  in 
engineering  and  calculation,  and  jobs 
for  their  employees,  are  out  the  window 
while  the  Japanese  firm  is  busily  at  work 
with  the  blessings  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army’s  action  in  rejecting  all  bids  on 
The  Dalles  contract  made  it  quite  clear 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  top-level  ad¬ 
ministration  policy,  and  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  powerless  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  was 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  on  May  14  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  in  which  I  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  The  Dalles  gov¬ 
ernor  contract;  pointed  out  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  power  equipment  procurement 
from  the  national  security  standpoint; 
and  requested  the  President  to  recon¬ 
sider  both  general  policy  and  the  specific 
action  on  the  Dalles  contract  award.  I 
submit  a  copy  of  my  letter  for  inclusion 
in  the  printed  Record  at  this  point: 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

’ Washington ,  D.  C.,  May  14,  1954. 
The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Recent  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  heavy  electrical  equipment  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  power-producing  plants  con¬ 
structed  in  conjunction  with  Government 
flood-control  and  reclamation  projects  in 
the  United  States  has  become  of  serious 
concern  to  me.  Increasing  purchases  of 
power-producing  equipment  of  foreign  man¬ 
ufacture  by  the  Federal  Government  now 
present  a  serious  threat  to  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor,  as  well  as  raising  grave 
questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
such  purchases  because  of  considerations 
involving  the  national  security.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  in  1950  contracts  awarded  to 
foreign  manufacturers  for  this  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  amounted  to  only  11.3  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  contracts  to  American  firms, 
while  by  October  of  1953  foreign  awards  had 
amounted  to  62.5  percent  of  domestic  awards. 

You  may  recall  the  controversy  over  con¬ 
tracts  for  generating  equipment  at  the  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  in  Washington  and  the  McNary 
Dam  in  Oregon,  both  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  For  several  months  I 
have  been  exerting  strong  efforts  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  foreign  award  of  a  similar  contract 
involving  over  $1  million  for  hydraulic  gov¬ 
ernors  to  be  installed  in  the  powerplant  at 
the  Dalles  Dam  in  Oregon.  A  number  of 
foreign  manufacturers  submitted  bids  to 
supply  these  governors  in  competition  with 
United  States  firms,  under  Invitation  No. 
CivEng-35-026-54-58.  When  the  bids  were 
opened  in  January  1954  it  was  found  that 
a  Japanese  firm,  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  had  submitted 
the  low  bid;  that  Costruzion  Meccaniche 
Riva,  of  Milan,  Italy,  was  second  low;  and 
that  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  located 
in  my  congressional  district  in  San  Fran- 
visco,  was  the  third  low  bidder.  The  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.’s  $1,314,785  bid  was  22.4 
percent  higher  than  that  of  Hitachi,  Ltd. 

In  discussing  these  proposals  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Department  of  State,  it 
has  been  my  contention  that  this  contract, 
as  well  as  others  of  similar  nature,  should  be 
awarded  to  the  lowest  qualified  American 
bidder.  I  base  this  contention  on  a  number 
of  major  factors:  First,  I  feel  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  every  possible  step  to 
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encourage  Increased  employment  In  view  of 
the  rising  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  Second,  American  industry,  now  ap¬ 
prehensive  over  a  possible  further  decline  in 
business,  particularly  in  the  durable  goods 
industries,  should  be  given  every  encourage¬ 
ment  by  our  Government  to  prevent  their 
taking  steps  to  curtail  their  operations. 
Such  curtailment  can  only  aggravate  the 
present  downward  trend.  Third,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  it  seems  fool¬ 
hardy  to  place  reliance  on  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  to  supply  equipment  which  plays  so 
vital  a  part  in  maintaining  our  industrial 
potential.  To  illustrate  this  point,  delivery 
of  the  hydraulic  governors  for  The  Dalles  is 
scheduled  over  a  4-year  period,  from  July  1, 
1956,  through  May  1,  1960.  In  view  of  the 
present  explosive  situation  in  the  Far  East 
there  can  be  no  assurance  that  deliveries  can 
be  maintained  from  Japan  at  that  time. 
Should  an  emergency  arise,  the  power  to  be 
generated  at  The  Dalles  will  be  essential  to 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  afford  to 
jeopardize  its  availability  by  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  without  delivery  guaranties,  such  as 
domestic  manufacturers  can  provide. 

The  Department  of  State,  whose  views 
seem  to  prevail  in  these  matters,  has  con¬ 
tended  that  The  Dalles  governor  contract 
should  be  awarded  to  the  Hitachi  firm  to 
bolster  the  Japanese  economy.  It  is  my  con¬ 
tention  that  the  domestic  economy  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  greater  consideration,  and  that  the 
100,000  man-hours  of  labor  and  1,500,000 
pounds  of  material  to  be  used  in  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  hydraulic  governors  involved  in 
this  contract  alone  represent  an  important 
contribution  to  the  electrical  equipment  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  which  should  not  be 
denied  it.  This  is  of  particular  importance 
to  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  which  is  not 
a  large  firm  and  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
laying  off  a  considerable  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  should  they  be  denied  the  subject 
contract. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  announced  its  intention  to  throw  out 
all  bids  on  The  Dalles  contract  and  to  ask  for 
new  bids.  It  was  announced  that  ambigu¬ 
ities  and  failures  to  comply  with  specifica¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  low  foreign  bidders 
made  it  impossible  to  accept  their  bids,  but 
that  the  differential  between  these  bids  and 
that  of  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.  was  so 
large  as  to  justify  denying  the  award  to  that 
company.  This  action  is  not  only  a  violation 
of  normal  business  ethics,  but  is  a  departure 
from  established  practice  of  awarding  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  to  the  lowest  qualified 
bidder — in  this  case  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel 
Co.  Continuance  of  such  practices  will  have 
a  serious  determimental  effect  on  American 
industry  and  its  willingness  to  continue  to 
hold  itself  available  as  a  contractor  to  the 
Government.  Proof  of  this  statement  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  recent  similar  occurrence,  in¬ 
volving  a  contract  to  construct  a  16-inch 
pipe  line  dredge  for  the  Philippines.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  likewise  rejected  all  bids 
on  this  contract,  refusing  to  award  it  to  the 
low  qualified  bidder,  a  domestic  firm,  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  in  the  instant  case. 
On  readvertising,  only  1  of  the  9  American 
firms  which  had  submitted  bids  on  the 
original  invitation  participated  in  the  bid¬ 
ding.  This  clearcut  evidence  should  not 
be  ignored.  As  proof  of  the  Government’s 
intention  to  keep  faith  with  American  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Department  of  the  Army  should 
reverse  its  decision  on  The  Dalles  contract 
and  make  an  award  to  the  Pelton  Water 
Wheel  Co.  in  accord  with  normal  practice. 

The  Buy  America  Act  has  been  interpreted 
to  require  that  where  a  differential  of  no 
more  than  25  percent  exists  between  a  for¬ 
eign  bid  and  that  of  the  low  qualified  domes¬ 
tic  bidder,  an  award  should  be  made  to  the 
American  firm.  On  The  Dalles  governor 
contract  the  differential  was  only  22.4  per¬ 
cent.  Further,  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co. 


bid  was  the  low  qualified  bid,  either  foreign 
or  domestic.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  difficult  to  see  any  justification  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  bid,  other  than  the  mis¬ 
guided  concern  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  the  interests  of  a  Japanese  industry  which 
is  already  in  position  to  threaten  our  own 
economy.  The  folly  of  this  move  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  reliably  reported  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Hitachi  Co.’s 
employees  are  members  of  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  which  follows  the  Communist  line  in 
Japan.  Favoring  an  award  to  this  firm  will 
certainly  do  little  to  combat  the  spread  of 
Communist  influence  in  Japan,  one  of  the 
State  Department’s  avowed  reasons  for  op¬ 
posing  acceptance  of  the  American  bid. 

Mr.  President,  the  length  of  this  letter  is 
an  accurate  indication  of  my  strong  feeling 
on  this  matter.  It  is  now  my  intention  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  would  require  that  all  elec¬ 
trical  generating  equipment  for  use  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  power  projects  be  purchased  from 
American  manufacturers.  Such  legislation, 
however,  could  not  be  enacted  in  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  my  constituents  in  The 
Dalles  contract.  I  therefore  urge  that  you 
review  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  general  policy  of  foreign 
awards  of  Government  contracts  for  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  pending  contract  for  hydraulic  gover¬ 
nors  at  the  Dalles  Dam.  I  suggest  that  such 
a  review  should  result  in  the  award  of  this 
contract  to  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

,  John  F.  Shelley, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House  replied  to  my  letter 
on  June  1.  I  ask  that  the  reply,  signifi¬ 
cant  because  of  its  failure  to  discuss  the 
specific  issue,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
also: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  1,  1954. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Shelley, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shelley  :  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May 
14,  receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  on 
May  17  by  Mr.  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  President.  He  ap¬ 
preciates  having  your  views  on  the  buy- 
American  legislation  and  the  Dalles  Dam 
generator  governors  contract  in  particular. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  important  con¬ 
siderations  which  you  have  discussed  in  your 
letter  will  be  very  much  in  his  mind  as  he 
considers  what  should  be  done  to  clarify  and 
improve  the  present  administration  of  the 
buy-American  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  President  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
economic  policy,  dated  March  30,  discussed 
the  buy-American  provisions  in  our  laws. 
He  stated  as  follows: 

“At  present  certain  of  our  laws  require 
that,  in  specified  Federal  or  federally  financed 
procurement,  preference  be  given  to  domestic 
firms  over  foreign  bidders.  Except  where 
considerations  of  national  security,  persist¬ 
ent  and  substantial  unemployment,  or  en¬ 
couragement  of  small  business  require  other¬ 
wise,  I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  it  is 
improper  policy,  unbusinesslike  procedure 
and  unfair  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  a  premium  on  its  purchases.” 

Subsequently,  in  the  President’s  letter  of 
May  20  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Percy,  president  of 
the  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  he  reiterated  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  clarify  the  application  of  the  buy- 
American  legislation. 

The  clarification  of  this  legislation  called 
for  by  the  President  requires  careful  study 
since  so  many  issues,  foreign  and  domestic, 
directly  relating  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
are  involved  and  since  practically  every 
agency  of  the  Government  is  affected. 
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This  study  is  now  being  pushed  forward 
In  the  hope  that  clear  and  consistent  rules 
for  the  application  of  this  legislation  can  be 
established  within  the  next  few  months. 

With  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gabriel  Hatjge, 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

My  fellow  Members  will  note  that  the 
White  House  letter  fails  completely  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  issue  at  hand. 
The  fact  that  the  letter  is  confined  to 
vague  general  statements  supporting  the 
Randall  Commission’s  recommendation 
that  the  Buy  American  Act  be  softened 
in  favor  of  foreign  suppliers  is  definite 
proof  that  either  the  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  matter  in  terms  of  national 
security  and  the  welfare  of  a  vital  indus¬ 
try  is  not  understood,  or  that  other  con¬ 
siderations  have  caused  the  White  House 
to  dodge  the  issue.  In  any  event,  the 
careful  study  mentioned  in  the  letter  will 
certainly  produce  no  immediate  results 
to  protect  the  domestic  heavy  electrical 
equipment  industry  against  losing  con¬ 
tract  after  contract  in  the  months  to 
come — nor  will  it  do  anything  to  prevent 
wedding  the  future  expansion  of  our 
power-producing  potential  to  the  uncer¬ 
tain  destinies  of  politically  unstable  for¬ 
eign  governments. 

That  is  where  the  matter  now  stands, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  Dalles  contract  is 
lost  unless  drastic  action  is  taken  to  fore¬ 
stall  rebidding  and  to  force  acceptance 
of  the  low  valid  bid.  Many  other  con¬ 
tracts  on  which  foreign  firms  are  low 
bidders  are  now  up  for  award.  Others 
on  which  bids  have  been  asked  are  in  the 
mill.  There  will  be  more  in  months  to 
come  on  the  many  major  Federal  proj¬ 
ects  now  under  construction.  In  the 
meantime,  the  problem  is  under  careful 
study  within  the  administration. 

That  being  the  case,  I  suggest  that  it 
is  up  to  Congress  to  apply  the  necessary 
remedy.  In  support  of  the  need  for  that 
remedy  I  want  to  advance  some  basic 
propositions  and  then  back  them  up  with 
factual  arguments.  Relating  those  prop¬ 
ositions  to  the  way  in  which  we  are  now 
operating  on  Government  contracts  for 
power-producing  machinery,  as  typified 
by  the  mishandling  of  The  Dalles  con¬ 
tract,  will,  I  think,  impress  upon  the 
House  the  need  for  action  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

My  propositions  are  these: 

First.  Abundant  electric  power  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  national  defense  and  to 
the  defense  of  our  allies.  It  is  equally 
essential  to  our  peacetime  welfare. 

Second.  To  insure  uninterrupted  de¬ 
velopment  of  power-producing  capacity 
we  must  have  in  the  United  States  an 
electric  power  equipment  industry  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing,  installing,  and  main¬ 
taining  such  equipment,  adequate  to 
meet  both  normal  operation  and  growth 
demands  and  possible  emergency  needs. 

Third.  To  foster  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  industry  it  is  essential 
that  equipment  produced  by  domestic 
manufacturers  be  installed  in  our  power¬ 
generating  projects. 

Fourth.  Legislation  is  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  that  domestic  equipment  is  so  in¬ 
stalled. 

Fifth.  The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
immediate. 
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I  believe  the  truth  of  proposition  1  is 
obvious.  However,  to  impress  on  the 
House  how  vital  unlimited  electric 
power  production  is  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense,  I  want  to  cite  two  authoritative 
statements  in  this  regard.  In  June, 
1952,  the  President’s  Materials  Policy 
Commission  filed  its  report  on  mobiliza¬ 
tion  requirements.  The  report,  entitled 
“Resources  for  Freedom,”  cited  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  World  War  II  on  the  need 
for  rapid  expansion  of  power  generat¬ 
ing  capacity  and  went  on  to  say: 

In  the  event  of  another  war,  there  would 
be  similar  need  for  a  cushion  to  provide  a 
fast  Increase  in  electric  energy  supply  to 
match  the  upsurge  of  industrial  demand. 
In  coming  years  the  expansion  of  generat¬ 
ing  capacity  must  not  simply  keep  in  step 
with  rising  peacetime  demand  but  a  step 
ahead  in  order  to  insure  a  security  cushion. 

Similarly,  in  its  second  annual  report 
of  October  20,  1952,  the  Joint  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  on  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  stressed  the  importance  of  electric 
power  to  the  national  defense.  They 
stated  in  part: 

Your  committee  has  recognized  that  in¬ 
dustrial  production  must  be  backed  by  an 
adequate  and  unfailing  supply  of  electric 
power.  Failure  to  provide  the  necessary 
electrical  energy  needed  for  the  operation  of 
the  increased  productive  capacity  would 
seriously  weaken  the  country’s  position  at  a 
time  when  increased  industrial  strength  is 
most  vital. 

Many  practical  factors  involved  in  the 
design,  production,  installation,  and 
maintenance  of  power  generating  equip¬ 
ment  make  it  imperative  that  if  we  are 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  this  need,  we 
cannot  depend  on  foreign  suppliers  and 
must  place  reliance  on  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  as  pointed  out  in  propositions 
2  and  3.  Because  of  these  factors  it  is 
of  critical  importance  to  our  Nation 
that  we  utilize  throughout  our  power 
system  power  equpiment  that  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  by  American  manufac¬ 
turers. 

What  are  these  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  electric  power  equipment  which 
make  the  use  of  domestic  production 
and  know-how  essential?  Let  me  out¬ 
line  these  here: 

First.  Electric  power  equipment  is  an 
engineered  product.  It  is  custom-built 
and  designed  to  meet  a  specific  set  of 
conditions  and  performance  needs. 
Each  major  product  will  be  designed  for 
the  specific  installation.  It  takes  weeks 
merely  to  prepare  a  bid.  It  takes  many 
months  and  skilled  engineers,  trained 
in  the  design,  manufacture  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  electric  power  equipment  to 
complete  a  contract. 

Second.  The  physical  size  of  this 
type  of  electric  power  producing  equip¬ 
ment  is  enormous  when  compared  with 
our  usual  concept  of  electric  machinery. 
It  is  the  type  found  at  Boulder  Dam, 
Grand  Coulee,  Chief  Joseph.  The  power 
unit  horsepower  rating  of  this  type  of 
equipment  is  commonly  measured  in 
five  figures  or  more.  The  length  or 
height  of  this  equipment  will  measure 
as  much  as  40  feet  or  more. 

Third.  Electric  power  equipment  is 
permanently  installed  in  powerhouses 
especially  designed  for  the  product.  The 


floor  standing  portion  of  the  equipment 
is  embedded  in  concrete.  This  type  of 
electric  power  equipment  is  disassembled 
at  the  plant  and  transported  to  the  site 
in  sections,  using  several  flat  cars. 

Fourth.  The  equipment  is  manufac¬ 
tured  for  a  life  of  25,  50,  or  more  years. 
Throughout  the  life  of  this  equipment, 
the  manufacturer  performs  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  essential  continuing  consulting 
service.  In  some  cases,  the  user  calls 
upon  the  manufacturer  to  redesign  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  equipment. 

These  characteristics  of  electric  power 
equipment  clearly  demonstrate  that — 

First.  The  manufacturer’s  ability  to 
produce  electric  power  equipment  must 
be  proven. 

Second.  The  manufacturer’s  geo¬ 
graphical  proximity  to  the  user  is  of 
major  importance. 

Third.  A  manufacturer  must  have  a 
staff  of  competent  engineers  with  long 
experience  in  design  and  manufacture  of 
electric  power  equipment  and  who  are 
able  to  consult  with  the  user. 

Fourth.  The  manufacturer  must  be 
prepared  to  send  an  adequate  staff  of 
engineers  and  skilled  technicians  to  a 
power  installation  in  case  of  emergency 
service  in  order  that  shutdown  time  will 
be  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

Fifth.  In  ordinary  and  emergency 
maintenance  and  service  the  manufac¬ 
turer  needs  the  original  design  drawings. 
Consequently,  for  maximum  safety, 
these  should  be  immediately  at  hand  to 
the  manufacturer. 

The  importance  of  purchasing  Ameri¬ 
can-made  electric  power  equipment  is 
evident  alone  from  the  facts  stated 
above.  Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to 
offer  data  substantiating  this  recom¬ 
mendation  by  quoting  from  a  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corporation,  an  American  consulting 
engineering  firm  established  60  years 
ago  and  thoroughly  expert  in  the  electric 
power-equipment  field.  The  report,  en¬ 
titled  “The  United  States  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Industry  and  Its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Security,  Health,  Safety,  and 
Welfare  of  the  Country,”  states  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Experience  with  equipment  of  foreign 
manufacture,  drawn  from  instances  in  which 
American  electrical  manufacturers  were 
asked  to  service,  replace,  or  rebuild  such 
equipment,  clearly  indicates  the  hazards  of 
purchasing  essential  equipment  from  foreign 
manufacturers.  Several  cases  of  interest 
follow : 

One  large  public  utility  company  reports 
the  great  difficulty  it  experienced  with  a  very 
large  foreign-built  turbine  generator  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  For  a  period  of  about  10  years  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  correct  defects  in  the 
turbines  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  a 
United  States  manufacturer  during  which 
period  the  machine  was  out  of  service  about 
45  percent  of  the  time  due  to  failure  in  oper¬ 
ation  or  to  corrective  work  being  done  on  It. 
Eventually,  and  before  World  War  II  started, 
the  turbines  were  completely  redesigned  and 
rebuilt  by  a  United  States  manufacturer 
and  they  have  given  very  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  since.  In  1943  one  of  the  electric  gen¬ 
erators  of  this  machine  developed  defects 
and  was  rewound  by  a  United  States  manu¬ 
facturer  who  2  years  later  replaced  it  in  Its 
entirety.  Since  that  time  this  turbine  gen¬ 
erator  has  given  satisfactory  service. 

•  •  •  •  • 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FOREIGN -BUILT  EQUIPMENT 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

During  the  period  of  World  War  II  and  the 
years  following  it.  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers  were  called  upon  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  to  supply  major  elements  of  equip¬ 
ment,  major  components,  spare  parts  and 
maintenance  service  for  foreign-built  equip¬ 
ment  in  various  Latin  American  countries 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  provide  supplies  and  service. 
Both  with  respect  to  equipment  which  was 
completely  installed  and  operating  before 
the  war,  and  equipment  which  was  on  order 
and  not  delivered  because  of  the  war,  com¬ 
mon  difficulties  were  encountered.  Ade¬ 
quate  drawings  and  specifications  were  not 
available  to  the  United  States  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Designs  were  basically  different  from 
United  States  designs  and  required  special 
tooling  and  other  facilities  for  production. 
The  cost  of  providing  the  equipment  parts 
and  maintenance  service  was  high  compared 
to  that  which  would  have  prevailed  with 
United  States  equipment.  The  equipment 
in  question  was  not  in  service  for  periods 
from  several  months  to  as  much  as  6  years 
with  resultant  losses  to  the  overall  economy. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  likelihood  that  the  United  States 
power  supply  could  face  similar  emergencies 
because  of  dependence  upon  foreign-built 
equipment  is  evident.  The  consequences  to 
the  economy  in  this  country,  particularly 
In  the  event  of  a  war,  need  no  elaboration. 

In  comparing  American  electric  power 
equipment  with  European  equipment  of 
the  same  type,  it  is  worthwhile  noting 
the  following  examples  of  what  may 
happen  to  us  through  the  policy  of  buy¬ 
ing  equipment  from  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers: 

First.  As  far  back  as  1944,  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  one  of  our  large  American 
utility  companies  reported  that  one 
large  utility  supplied  electrical  energy  to 
all  types  of  its  users  at  least  99.987  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time.  Expressed  in  other 
terms,  the  so-called  outage  time  or  shut¬ 
down  time  in  the  case  of  this  utility  was 
.013  percent.  I  have  been  unable  to  find, 
thus  far,  any  figures  which  show  outage 
time  of  the  utility  industry  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  I  am  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  outage  time  of  more  than  1 
percent  is  considered  high.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  outage  time  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  is  substantially 
greater.  Take  Great  Britain,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  British  Electricity  Author¬ 
ity  reports  figures  that  show  that  annual 
outage  time  in  Great  Britain  ranged  be¬ 
tween  11.7  percent  to  15  percent  for  the 
years  1948  through  1953.  Such  power 
interruption  in  our  economy,  which  de¬ 
pends  so  largely  on  electrical  energy, 
would  be  critical  to  our  national  defense 
program  and  economic  activity. 

Second.  Four  100,000  kw  steam  tur¬ 
bine  units  of  European  design  and  con¬ 
struction  were  recently  installed  in  the 
Richard  L.  Hern  generating  station  in 
Toronto,  Ontario.  On  April  1,  1954, 
one  of  these  units  failed  mechanically, 
completely  wrecked  the  generator  and 
set  off  a  serious  oil  fire.  On  April  5,  a 
second  unit  failed  in  a  similar  manner. 
A  third  unit  was  down  for  alteration. 
The  fourth  unit  was  removed  from  serv¬ 
ice  for  reasons  of  prudence.  As  a  result, 
the  entire  400,000  kw  station  is  shut 
down  and  probably  will  remain  so  for 
18  months.  In  the  meantime,  the  power 
deficit  is  to  be  supplied  in  part  by  utility 
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companies  in  Detroit  and  Niagara  Palls. 
Some  of  the  power  that  will  be  supplied 
from  the  United  States  to  Toronto  dur¬ 
ing  the  emergency  will  be  produced  by 
American-made  generators  installed 
nearly  60  years  ago. 

Third.  At  the  same  station  in  Canada 
a  power  transformer  failed  and  later  a 
second  transformer  also  failed.  These 
transformers  were  part  of  an  order  of 
four  transformers  which  Canada  built  of 
European  design.  Unofficial  reports  at¬ 
tribute  the  failures  to  faulty  design  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  resulting  in  a  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  core  iron.  Acceptance  of  nine 
62,000  kilovolt-ampere  transformers  or¬ 
dered  from  England  manufactured  for 
another  station  has  been  held  up  pend¬ 
ing  assurance  that  these  units  do  not 
have  the  same  design  difficulties.  Trans¬ 
formers  designed  and  manufactured  by 
the  same  foreign  firm  which  designed 
the  Canadian  units  are  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  installation  in  a  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  power  project. 

Fourth.  The  city  of  Cleveland  recently 
experienced  unsatisfactory  performance 
from  a  25,000-kilowatt  foreign-built  tur¬ 
bine  generator.  The  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer  was  unable  to  make  the  machine 
operate  properly  and  American  manu¬ 
facturers  were  then  asked  what  they 
could  do  to  make  the  turbine  operate 
efficiently.  The  report  is  that  thus  far 
only  20  percent  of  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  equipment  has  been  obtainable. 

These  facts  and  these  figures  are  con¬ 
clusive  practical  proof  of  how  foolhardy 
a  policy  we  are  now  following  in  opening 
the  door  to  foreign  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  by  so  doing,  squeezing  do¬ 
mestic  industry  out.  Considered  to¬ 
gether  with  the  State  Department  and 
White  House  letters  I  have  already 
quoted,  it  also  demonstrates  the  fallacy 
of  this  administration’s  tactics  in  per¬ 
mitting  dreamers  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  set  policy  on  matters  involving 
a  hard-headed  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
industrial  and  economic  life  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  consider. 
The  research,  development  work,  and 
the  planning  services  so  essential  to  the 
continuing  expansion  and  increased 
availability  of  power  in  the  United  States 
is  supported  by  the  sale  of  electrical 
products.  Such  service  is  not  available 
in  this  country  from  other  than  the 
United  States  electrical  manufacturing 
industry.  Foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
incur  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  research,  planning,  and  development, 
and  are,  therefore  in  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  in  competitive  bidding  if  price  alone 
be  considered. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  to  the 
domestic  economy,  aside  from  national 
defense  considerations,  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  electric-power  equipment 
manufacturing  industry  employs  ap¬ 
proximately  250,000  employees — a  figure 
which  includes  unskilled,  semiskilled, 
and  skilled  workers;  clerical  employees; 
sales  personnel;  technicians;  engineers; 
and  executives.  These  plants  and  these 
employees  are  located  in  21  States.  In 
many  instances  the  plants  are  a  sub¬ 
stantial  employment  factor  in  the  local 
community,  and  the  employees  obviously 


contribute  to  the  economic  activity  of 
their  community  through  their  pur¬ 
chases  as  consumers  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  The  employees  in  those  plants  who 
are  laid  off  because  some  foreign  firm 
was  given  a  Government  contract  which 
would  have  kept  them  working  for  a  year 
or  more,  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  half-baked  story  that  the  public 
interest  is  being  served  by  adding  them 
to  the  unemployment  rolls.  Neither  are 
their  wives  and  families  likely  to  accept 
that  kind  of  an  explanation  as  a  reason 
for  them  to  suffer  a  reduced  standard  of 
living  while  they  wait  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  get  off  their  platitudes  and  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  about  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  this  country.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  administration  takes  a 
“hands  off’’  attitude  toward  doing  any¬ 
thing  concrete  to  initiate  increased  em¬ 
ployment,  but  when  they  deliberately 
take  action  to  put  skilled  American 
workmen  in  the  street  looking  for  jobs, 
as  they  are  doing  by  the  policy  on  for¬ 
eign  purchases  of  electrical  machinery, 
it  is  high  time  that  Congress  should  take 
a  bipartisan  hand  in  putting  them  on 
the  right  track. 

The  industry  too  is  faced  with  difficult 
economic  conditions.  Large  capital  in¬ 
vestments  in  machinery  and  plant  equip¬ 
ment  are  required  to  enter  and  to  stay 
in  the  business.  To  support  these  capi¬ 
tal  investments  and  to  retain  the  skilled 
workers,  trained  and  experienced  engi¬ 
neers  and  managers,  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  available  to  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
tric-power  equipment  must  be  sustained 
at  an  even  keel.  Each  contract  awarded 
has  considerable  significance  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  usually  takes  12,  18,  or  more 
months  to  complete  a  single  order.  The 
number  of  contracts  for  electric -power 
equipment  issued  annually  is  low. 

From  the  Government  point  of  view, 
loss  of  contracts  of  electric  power  equip¬ 
ment  spells  reduced  labor  earnings  and 
thus  a  decline  in  the  employee’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  local,  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 
The  manufacturer’s  earnings  likewise 
decrease  and  his  contribution  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  likewise  declines. 
His  purchases  from  his  suppliers  also 
decline  and  have  their  impact  on  such 
important  industries  as  steel,  copper,  and 
transportation. 

The  long-run  effect  of  loss  of  contracts 
to  American  electric  power  equipment 
manufacturers  must  also  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Awards  of  contracts  for 
power  equipment  to  foreign  manufact¬ 
urers  will,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  decrease 
economic  activity  in  this  industry  and, 
therefore,  dissipate  gradually  the  indus¬ 
try’s  labor  force,  its  technical,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  managerial  personnel,  and  by 
decreasing  dollar  volume  of  sales  dis- 
affect  the  interests  of  investors  who  seek 
a  sound,  healthy,  and  growing  industry 
in  which  to  place  their  funds.  Thus,  the 
f uture  of  a  whole  industry  which  we  can¬ 
not  do  without  is  being  placed  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  to  secure  a  highly  problematical 
benefit  to  a  nation  whose  interest  we 
would  better  serve  by  inducing  them  to 
build  up  their  domestic  consumption  in¬ 
dustries  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
people’s  living  standards. 

Having  established  how  important  it 
is  that  American-made  equipment  be  in¬ 


stalled  in  our  power  generating  plants, 
let  us  see  why  it  is  now  necessary  for 
Congress  to  act  to  insure  that  this 
obvious  self-interest  is  protected.  First, 
and  foremost,  legislation  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  the  Buy  American  Act  as  it  is  now 
on  the  books,  is  not  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  Its  language  is  not  sufficiently 
specific  to  prevent  such  maneuverings 
as  I  have  indicated  the  State  Department 
engages  in  to.  circumvent  the  law. 
Secondly,  the  regulations  which  have 
been  set  up  to  interpret  the  law,  weak 
as  it  is,  are  apparently  ignored  in  execut¬ 
ing  contracts  with  foreign  firms  for 
equipment  such  as  the  hydraulic  gov¬ 
ernors  for  the  Dalles  Dam  powerplant. 
That  being  the  case,  and  with  contract 
after  contract  now  going  abroad,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  move  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
Buy  American  Act  by  enacting  a  measure 
which  will  specifically  prohibit  foreign 
purchases  of  heavy  electrical  equipment 
for  any  project  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  part. 

'Hie  necessity  is  highlighted  by  the 
facT  that  Federal  Government  contract 
awards  to  foreign  manufacturers  for 
this  type  of  machinery  has  increased 
from  11.3  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of 
contracts  awarded  to  American  manu¬ 
facturers  in  1950  to  62.5  percent  in  1953. 
With  purchases  from  abroad  increasing 
at  that  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  become  completely  dependent  on  the 
uncertain  ability  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  to  attempt  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  growth  factor  for  our  vital  power 
systems.  We  cannot  let  that  happen, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

That  we  should  have  to  pass  a  law  to 
protect  American  industry  and  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  from  our  own  executive 
agencies  is  certainly  deplorable.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  condition 
exists,  and  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
change  administratively  have  failed  at 
the  highest  level.  The  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  have  to  spend  time, 
money,  and  research  effort  in  develop¬ 
ing  sales  forces,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  material,  and  distribution  out¬ 
lets  in  the  United  States — items  which 
are  a  heavy  expense  to  our  own  manu¬ 
facturers.  Not  content  with  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  enjoyed  because  of 
low  wage  costs,  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turer  and  his  government  concentrate 
their  Washington  embassy’s  time  on 
closed  door  negotiations  with  State  De¬ 
partment  and  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials.  These  agencies 
then  carry  the  ball  and  act  as  a  com¬ 
bined  advertising  agency  and  sales  force 
in  presenting  the  foreign  firm’s  case  to 
the  department  doing  the  procuring. 
This  is  a  fine  arrangement  and  it  works 
very  well  for  the  foreign  firm — while 
we  foot  the  bill  to  do  an  American  firm 
out  of  a  contract  and  American  employ¬ 
ees  out  of  jobs,  and  to  endanger  our 
own  security. 

Further,  in  submitting  to  this  pressure 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  Army 
either  ignores  or  evades  the  Department 
of  Defense  directive  issued  on  June  19, 
1952,  and  applicable  to  each  of  the  serv¬ 
ices,  which  contains  a  number  of  re¬ 
strictions  against  just  such  awards  to 
foreign  firms  as  are  involved  here.  Point 
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4  of  the  directive  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows — Department  of  Defense  Directive 
No.  4105.22: 

4.  For  the  Department  of  Defense  ade¬ 
quately  to  support  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  and  promote  the  mutual  security  of 
the  United  States  and  friendly  countries,  it 
is  requested  that  competitive  bids  from 
sources  in  the  United  States  and  friendly 
foreign  countries  be  considered  on  a  com¬ 
mon  basis,  this  being  consonant  with  the 
public  interest.  Where  one  or  more  of  the 
following  factors  ‘  exist,  careful  discretion 
should  be  exercised  in  determining  the 
award : 

A.  Strategic  considerations: 

1.  Competing  foreign  sources  would  be 
unreliable  because  of  (a)  limited  capacity; 
or  (b)  location  in  an  area  where  political 
or  economic  instability  might  hinder  pro¬ 
duction  or  delivery. 

2.  The  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  their 
related  United  States  production  facilities 
are  of  such  strategic  importance  that  do¬ 
mestic  self-sufficiency  must  be  fostered. 

3.  No  appreciable  logistical  advantage  to 
collective  security  would  result  from  main¬ 
taining  or  increasing  production  capacity 
in  the  foreign  source  country  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  directive  states  that 
where  one  or  more  of  these  factors  exist, 
the  procuring  agency  should  exercise 
careful  discretion  before  awarding  the 
contract.  However,  despite  the  fact  that 
on  heavy  electrical  equipment  contracts 
all  three  of  these  strategic  considera¬ 
tions  are  present  in  such  degree  that 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it,  we 
are  placing  contracts  abroad  right  and 
left.  Apparently  those  responsible  have 
not  read  the  directive. 

Certainly  Japan  is  an  area  "where  po¬ 
litical  or  economic  instability  might  hin¬ 
der  production  or  delivery.”  With  the 
situation  in  Indochina  and  the  entire 
Far  East  what  it  is,  we  may  find  our¬ 
selves  at  any  moment  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  faced  with  an  actual  war — 
not  merely  political  instability.  What 
happens  to  production  and  delivery  from 
Japan  then?  Making  and  shipping 
equipment  of  this  type  is  not  something 
that  can  be  done  in  days  or  weeks.  It 
requires  months  and  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  deliveries  of  the  hydraulic  gov¬ 
ernors  called  for  in  the  Dalles  contract 
are  scheduled  over  a  4-year  period  from 
1956  to  1960.  I  repeat  that  it  is  fool¬ 
hardy  to  rely  on  so  uncertain  a  source 
for  such  vital  materials  at  a  time  when 
all  of  our  resources  should  be  ready  for 
quick  mobilization. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  I  have 
quoted  from  the  directive,  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  materials  being  such 
that  domestic  self-sufficiency  must  be 
fostered,  there  should  be  no  need  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Continued  expansion  of  our 
industrial  machine  and  our  mobilization 
potential  continue  to  place  new  demands 
on  our  utility  systems,  both  public  and 
private.  Just  the  other  day  members 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  meeting 
in  convention  at  Atlantic  City  were  told 
by  their  electric  power  survey  commit¬ 
tee  that  our  power  needs  would  be 
doubled  by  1965  and  that  by  1975  elec¬ 
tric  power  demands  would  be  3  or  4 
times  what  they  are  today.  Huge  public 
and  semipublic  power  projects  must  be 
planned  and  built  now  to  meet  a  large 
part  of  that  demand.  The  equipment  we 
are  buying  now  must  be  available  with¬ 


out  any  question  to  meet  not  only  the 
planned  need  but,  more  important,  to 
assure  that  our  power -producing  plants 
will  be  in  shape  to  provide  the  large 
quantities  of  additional  power  we  will 
need  for  all-out  war  production.  If  we 
continue  the  present  high  rate  of  for¬ 
eign  purchases  we  might  be  faced  any 
day  with  a  situation  where  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  need  is  built  or  being  built  in 
some  foreign  country  where  it  will  be 
subject  to  destruction  or  confiscation, 
and,  if  that  does  not  happen,  we  would 
be  faced  with  highly  uncertain  deliv¬ 
eries,  to  say  the  least.  Further,  we 
would  then  be  cut  off  from  the  supplier 
for  installation,  maintenance,  and  re¬ 
placement,  and  would  be  forced  to  place 
heavy  demands  on  our  domestic  indus¬ 
try  to  do  an  emergency  job  on  unfamiliar 
equipment.  Our  present  course  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fostering  the  domestic  self- 
sufficiency  that  would  be  needed  to  meet 
those  conditions.  Every  contract  taken 
away  from  American  producers  reduces 
it  just  that  much  more. 

On  the  third  strategic  consideration 
mentioned  in  the  directive,  I  cannot  see 
that  any  logistical  advantage  to  collec¬ 
tive  security  results  from  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  for  electrical  equipment  to  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Japanese  manufacturers.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
foreign  manufacturers  have  ample  facili¬ 
ties  for  producing  most  types  of  electrical 
equipment,  and,  in  any  event,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  further  buildup  of 
such  an  industry  in  vulnerable  foreign 
areas  would  contribute  a  greater  logisti¬ 
cal  advantage  to  collective  security  than 
fostering  our  own  relatively  secure  man¬ 
ufacturing  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  directive 
on  the  Buy  American  Act  also  lists  a 
number  of  domestic  economic  consider¬ 
ations  which  merit  discretion  before 
making  a  foreign  award.  Among  them 
is  a  very  important  factor  and  that  is 
whether,  and  I  quote  from  the  directive, 
"the  competing  domestic  source  would 
be  a  facility  or  facilities  designated  as 
‘small  business’  by  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration.”  The  Pelton 
Water  Wheel  Co.,  which  has  been  denied 
the  Dalles  contract,  certainly  falls  within 
that  classification.  Again  the  terms  of 
the  directive  are  ignored  in  favor  of  the 
highly  questionable  views  of  advocates  of 
foreign  purchases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  these  facts  that  the  electric 
power-manufacturing  industry  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  defense,  and  that,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  domestic  facilities  for  manu¬ 
facturing  this  equipment  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  I  further  submit  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  procurement  policy  is  having 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  and  that  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  is  not  sufficient  to  force 
a  change  in  that  policy.  The  risks  to  our 
national  defense,  our  safety,  and  our  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  are  substantially  increased 
whenever  and  each  time  a  contract  is 
awarded  to  a  foreign  manufacturer.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  have  today  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  designed  to  prevent  such 
awards  for  equipment  to  be  installed  in 
any  powerplant  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  plays  a  part,  either  through 
appropriations,  authorization,  or  Federal 


Power  Commission  licensing.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  merits  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  is  genu¬ 
inely  concerned  over  maintaining  our 
mobilization  strength.  I  believe  also 
that  the  American  manufacturers  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  this  vital  equipment 
and  their  250,000  employees  in  21  States 
deserve  more  consideration  from  their 
own  Government  than  is  now  given  to 
cutrate  foreign  competition.  Certainly 
a  policy  which  threatens  plant  shut¬ 
downs  and  drastic  layoffs  of  employees 
in  a  time  of  rising  unemployment  should 
be  changed  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where 
the  question  involved  is  not  one  of  free- 
dem  of  international  trade,  but  is  strict¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  internal  Government  ac¬ 
tion — a  matter  in  which,  by  all  the  laws 
of  commonsense,  our  own  self-interest 
should  take  top  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  conclusion  to  these 
remarks,  I  ask  that  H.  R.  9696,  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  equipment  to 

be  installed  in  federally  constructed  or 

licensed  hydroelectric  or  thermal  electric 

power  projects  shall  be  manufactured  in 

the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  electric 
power  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  the  security  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  equipment  to  be  used  in 
producing,  controlling,  distributing,  modi¬ 
fying,  or  rectifying  electrical  energy,  and 
parts  and  accessories  therefor,  which  are  to 
be  installed  in  connection  with  any  hydro¬ 
electric  or  thermal  electric  power  projects 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law 
to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States  or  the 
Territories  or  possessions  thereof  by  a  de¬ 
partment,  agency,  or  other  authority  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  shall 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  the 
Territories  and  possessions  thereof;  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  equipment  or  parts  and  accessories 
therefor  which  cannot  be  readily  obtained 
In  satisfactory  quality  in  the  United  States 
or  the  Territories  and  possessions  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  (c)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  803  (c) )  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  “(1)”  immediately  after 
"(c)”  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
10  (c)  (1)  the  following:  “(2)  That  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  producing,  controlling, 
distributing,  modifying,  or  rectifying  elec¬ 
trical  energy,  and  parts  and  accessories 
therefor,  which  are  to  be  installed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  hydroelectric  or  thermal 
electric  power  project  constructed  under 
such  license  shall  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Territories  or  posses¬ 
sions  thereof,  except  where  such  equipment 
or  parts  and  accessories  therefore  cannot  be 
readily  obtained  in  satisfactory  quality  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Territories  and  posses¬ 
sions  thereof.” 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  affect  contracts, 
which  have  been  entered  into  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment,  and  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories  therefor,  specified  in  the  first  section, 
and  in  the  amendment  made  by  section  2, 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands,  does  he  not,  that  in  this  bill 
there  are  many,  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  offshore  procurement  for  the 
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purchase  of  the  products  of  foreign  fac¬ 
tories  and  labor? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  understand  it  very 
well. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  to  present  a  bill  to  the  House 
that  may  correct  this  condition.  Is  that 
right? 

Mi-.  SHELLEY.  The  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced.  It  is  H.  R.  9696. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  very  fine  state¬ 
ment  he  is  making  today.  I  heartily 
concur  with  him.  I  want  him  to  know 
I  stand  ready  to  support  and  work  for 
the  passage  of  his  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  very  durable  organization. 
One  member  was  shot  on  this  floor,  and 
many  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  But 
he  did  not  die  and  he  is  back  doing 
business.  I  take  great  pleasure,  and  I 
know  you  all  will,  in  calling  on  our  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley],  to  whom  I  now  yield 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
I  was  fighting  to  get  back  on  this  floor 
was  to  have  the  pleasure  of  participat¬ 
ing  in  this  debate  today.  I  also  want  to 
compliment  my  chairman  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  members  of  our  committee  on  both 
sides  of  our  table  for  their  unfailing 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  me,  the  most 
junior  member  of  the  committee.  I 
deeply  appreciate  it. 

In  examining  the  administration’s 
new  mutual  security  program  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $3.5  billion  plus  nearly  $9.5 
billion  in  requested  carryovers  to  be  au¬ 
thorized,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  tremendous  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer  is  justified — in  other 
words,  does  it  provide  that  security 
which  its  name  implies? 

No  one  should  believe  that  these  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  the  true  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  freedom  of  this  country  and 
the  undeniable  thirst  of  the  Soviet  rulers 
for  world  domination.  As  a  substan¬ 
tiating  witness  for  this  premise  I  refer 
to  no  less  a  distinguished  authority  than 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  has  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  is  only  the  free  world  ca¬ 
pacity  for  instantaneous  retaliation 
which  neutralizes  the  Communist  threat 
of  mass  destruction.  On  page  25  of  our 
published  hearings  the  Secretary  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Now,  what  is  it  that  saves  the  world  from 
th&t— ^ 

Referring  to  Soviet  blackmail — 

It  is  just  one  thing  alone  and  that  is  that  it  is 
known  that  the  United  States  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  retaliate  massively,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  dare  do  that.  And  that  is  the 
only  restraint,  and  it  is  a  restraint  which  pro¬ 


tects  not  only  the  United  States  but  protects 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world.  *  *  * 
The  existence  of  this  power  in  the  United 
States  and  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  use  it  in  retaliation  is  the  one  thing 
which  is  saving  the  world  from  being 
brought  into  total  captivity  by  this  black¬ 
mail  threat  which  otherwise  would  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Dulles 
himself  that  only  the  American  capac¬ 
ity  for  retaliation  and  our  ability  to  use 
it,  only  this  stands  between  us,  and  not 
only  us,  but  all  the  free  world,  and  Soviet 
world  domination.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  can  find  in  this  mutual  security 
program  that  contributes  to  our  capacity 
for  massive  retaliation. 

Now  the  second  thing  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  is  the  undoubted  permanency  of 
this  program,  even  though  it  may  be  on 
a  reduced  basis.  On  page  21  of  the 
hearings,  Secretary  Dulles  stated  that — 

I  think  as  long  as  we  operate  on  a  mutual 
security  basis  we  will  always  have  to  put  up 
money  for  that — 

And  added — 

I  think  that  this  community  effort,  which  I 
hope  will  continue  indefinitely,  will  con¬ 
tinually  require  some  appropriation  to  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Living¬ 
ston  Merchant,  on  page  90  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  admitted  the  following: 

The  long-term  effort — • 

Referring  to  Europe — • 
which  is  required  in  response  to  the  long¬ 
term  threat  which  I  have  described,  means 
we  must  contemplate  continuing  in  the 
future  a  marginal  element  of  support  to  our 
allies. 

And  later  on,  on  page  365,  Governor 
Stassen,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration,  stated: 

Technical  cooperation  is  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  could  continue  as  long  as  there 
are  in  the  world  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  suffering  seriously  from  the  lack 
of  technical  knowledge  in  the  fundamental 
necessities  of  human  life. 

I  want  here  to  go  into  another  aspect 
of  my  reasoning  why  this  program  is  one 
of  indefinite  tenure,  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  unexpended  balances.  On 
January  31  last,  the  total  of  unexpended 
balances  was  in  excess  of  $12  billion. 
Next  Wednesday,  day  after  tomorrow, 
the  total  is,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $9.5  billion.  This  is 
the  total  of  previous  authorizations 
which  you  are  being  requested  to  reau¬ 
thorize  for  the  new  fiscal  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  request  for  almost  $3.5 
billion.  Now,  some  of  these  authoriza¬ 
tions  go  back  as  far  as  1950  and  1951,  due 
to  the  long  lead  time  necessary  in  the 
production  of  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and 
other  heavy  hardware  of  a  military  na¬ 
ture.  As  Governor  Stassen  said,  this 
money  represents  other  programs  that 
Congress  has  previously  approved  which 
are  in  the  process  of  implementation. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  his  special  mes¬ 
sage  of  June  23,  also  stated  that  the  new 
program  is  in  large  measure  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  existing  program.  Now,  I  think 
the  Congress  should  know  two  things: 
first,  you  are  voting  to  continue  previous 
foreign-aid  programs;  you  are  not  vot¬ 
ing  for  any  New  Look  such  as  we  received 
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in  our  own  defense  program  and  which  I 
personally  feel  is  just  as  much  justified 
in  our  mutual  security  program.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  if  you  vote  for  items  of  heavy  mil¬ 
itary  hardware  this  year  you  are  voting 
to  put  items  into  the  military  pipeline 
which  require  a  lead  time  of  perhaps  3 
or  4  years.  In  other  words,  if  you  vote 
to  authorize  this  new  money  which  the 
administration  is  requesting,  you  are 
voting  for  money  which  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pended  before  1957  or  1953.  This  seems 
to  me  an  endless  chain  of  authorizations 
and  reauthorizations  which  could  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  any  of  us  here  are  still 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  fact  that  this  program  is  not  a 
part  of  the  New  Look  program.  The 
gentleman  also  stated  that  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  Communist  aggression  was 
the  possibility  of  massive  retaliation. 
Does  not  the  possibility  of  massive  re¬ 
taliation  exist  only  because  we  have  bases 
in  countries  that  are  a  part  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  program? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  If  the  gentleman  can 
in  his  own  time  tell  me  how  much  is  in 
the  program  for  Greenland  and  Oki¬ 
nawa,  I  will  be  grateful. 

Now  that  we  have  established  some 
basic  facts  about  this  bill,  let  us  take  a 
good  look  at  the  reason  for  passing  the 
bill  at  this  time.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill  not 
because  we  are  opposed  to  any  mutual 
security  program  but  because  we  think 
that  the  Congress  should  have  certain 
information  before  mutual  security  leg¬ 
islation  is  enacted.  We  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  know  the  outcome  of  the 
conversations  between  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  We  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  know  what  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  meant  by  his  reference  to  new 
Locarno  pacts  which  would  not  only  con¬ 
firm  the  Soviet  Union  in  possession  of 
its  ill-gotten  gains  but  would  ask  this 
country  to  guarantee  them.  I  know  that 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  program 
which  would  admit  the  legality  of  any 
Communist  seizure.  We  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  be  informed  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  talks  between  the  new 
French  Prime  Minister  and  the  leaders 
of  Red  China,  as  well  as  the  conversa¬ 
tions  between  those  same  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  of 
India.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
some  of  us  will  vote  against  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  Congress  is  not  in 
possession  of  sufficient  information  at 
this  time  to  pass  considered  judgment. 

Such  delay  would  merely  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  realism.  Our  British  friends  and 
cousins  had  no  hesitation  in  postponing 
any  conversations  on  the  formation  of  a 
regional  pact  of  anti-Communist  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Far  East  until  the  outcome  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  Is  this  Govern¬ 
ment  going  to  admit  that  it  is  less  real¬ 
istic  in  such  matters  than  his  Imperial 
Majesty’s  Government? 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  look  at 
the  situation  in  Indochina  for  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  authorize  a  figure  of 
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$800  million.  This  figure  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  was  authorized  a 
year  ago  plus  what  the  administration 
transferred  from  other  parts  of  last 
year’s  bill.  We  have  had  testimony  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  that  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Government  to  help  the 
French  in  Indochina  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  so-called  Navarre  plan 
whose  basic  element  is  a  long-range 
training  program  for  the  forces  of  the 
three  Associated  States,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Now  in  support  of  this 
Navarre  plan  we  are  reimbursing  the 
French,  in  dollars,  for  expenditures 
which  they  are  incurring  in  the  calendar 
year  of  1954,  65  percent  of  their  entire 
dollars  costs  in  Indochina.  Now  before 
we  vote  for  a  continuation  of  last  year’s 
program  in  Indochina,  obviously  a  con¬ 
tinuation  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  amounts  involved,  I  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  know  more  about  what  the 
new  French  Government  intends  to  do 
in  that  area.  This  new  government  is 
headed  by  a  man  who  said  he  would  get 
a  truce,  an  armistice,  in  Indochina  in 
30  days,  or  he  would  offer  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  for  a  continuation  of  last 
year’s  program  in  Indochina  when  the 
new  French  Government  is  obviously 
determined  upon  a  very  different  course 
of  action. 

Speaking  of  France  and  also  of  Italy, 
two  of  the  leading'  powers  in  West  Eu¬ 
rope,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a 
right  to  know  the  intentions  of  those 
two  governments  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  ratification  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  pact.  The  treaty 
to  create  the  EDC  was  signed  2  years  ago 
last  month  and,  as  Secretary  Dulles 
himself  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  cannot  continue  much  longer. 
Although  the  administration  originally 
opposed  reenactment  of  the  Richards 
amendment,  it  has  now  agreed  to  a  com¬ 
promise  version  which  would  prevent 
delivery  of  arms  to  France  and  Italy,  the 
two  nonsignatories,  while  permitting 
them  to  those  countries  which  have  rati¬ 
fied  the  treaty,  including  West  Germany. 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  such  a 
provision. 

Turning  to  long-range  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  we  find  that  we  are  being  asked 
to  support  a  total  of  $224  million  for 
the  Near  East,  south  Asia,  and  the 
American  Republics,  50  percent  of  which 
must  be  on  a  loan  basis.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  entire  program  of  this 
type,  which  this  year  bears  the  name  of 
development  assistance,  should  be  put 
on  a  loan  basis,  and  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  effect.  In  so  doing, 
I  am  bearing  in  mind  both  the  report 
of  the  Randall  Commission  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  message  on  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  of  March  30  last.  Both  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  advocated  that  economic  aid  on  a 
grant  basis  be  terminated  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  said  on 
June  1 : 

We  have  found  since  World  War  n  that 
loans  do  not  make  enemies  and  grants  do  not 
necessarily  make  friends. 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
item  of  $85  million  in  this  amount  for 
development  assistance  to  India.  No 
stranger  paradox  can  be  found  in  this 
legislation.  According  to  the  executive 
branch,  we  have  never  had  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  for  this  assistance  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  or  from  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Nehru.  India  claims  to  be  a  neutral 
in  the  cold  war,  although  her  foreign 
policies  are  described  by  Ambassador 
George  Allen  as  being  in  some  respects 
180  degrees  opposite  from  ours.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  Pakistan,  a  brave 
and  determined  anti-Communist  nation, 
which  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  valu¬ 
able  ally.  The  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
summed  it  up  well  during  the  hearings 
when  he  said  on  page  238  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  volume : 

Now,  look  at  India  and  Pakistan.  For 
India,  our  total  program  was  $44  million. 
That  is  fiscal  1053.  In  1954,  $89  million; 
1955,  $104.5  million,  2y2  times  as  much  in 
1955  as  in  1953.  But  for  Pakistan,  about 
whose  position  there  is  no  doubt,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  only  two-thirds  as  big  as  in  1953. 
One  is  2  y2  times  as  big  for  India,  the  neutral, 
and  for  Pakistan,  the  ally,  we  cut  down  by  a 
third. 

When  we  had  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  aid  to  India,  our  able  ambassador, 
George  Allen,  gave  some  very  revealing 
and  enlightening  testimony.  He  stated 
it  to  be  his  absolute  conviction  that  the 
5-year  plan  of  India  would  proceed 
whether  they  received  any  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  or  not.  He  said  that  it  gave  the 
Indians  a  great  thrill  to  see  the  Chinese 
Reds  slugging  it  out  with  the  western 
powers.  He  claimed  that  the  Indian 
people  were  basically  friendly  to  the 
United  States  but  was  unable,  at  least 
to  my  satisfaction,  to  explain  why  such 
a  feeling  of  friendliness  was  not  com¬ 
municated  to  the  leaders  of  the  Indian 
Government  which  holds  itself  to  be 
democratic. 

To  give  you  a  true  picture  of  how  the 
Indian  government  representatives 
really  feel  toward  this  country,  I  refer 
you  to  the  very  splendid  report  on  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.  N.  last  fall  which  has  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Congresswoman  Bolton  and 
Congressman  Richards.  Summing  it 
up,  Mrs.  Bolton’s  own  words: 

I  found  an  absolutely  impossible  attitude 
on  the  part  of  India,  at  every  point. 

Even  the  distinguished  president  of  the 
Indian  League  of  America,  Sardar  J.  J. 
Singh,  said  in  a  letter  dated  May  8  last: 

After  mature  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  aid  given  on  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  basis  is  not  helping  to 
create  better  relations  and  understanding 
between  the  people  of  India  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Concluding  my  comments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  United  States  aid  to  India,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
the  April  1954  report  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions  division  of  the  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  other  body: 

Program  revisions  under  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program  in  India  have  been  made 
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without  advice  to  Congress.  *  *  *  This 
money  has,  therefore,  been  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  presented  Congress.  FOA- 
TCA  has  made  requests  for  funds  for  proj¬ 
ects  which  could  not  conceivably  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  re¬ 
quest  was  made  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter.  *  *  *  The  people  of  India  do  not 
directly  receive  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  The  people  of  India,  for  example, 
who  must  pay  for  fertilizer  are  not  personally 
aware  of  being  the  recipients  of  aid  from 
the  United  States.  *  *  *  It — 

Speaking  of  this  aid  money — 

gets  needed  materials  to  India  requiring 
United  States  dollars  and  it  is  a  revenue 
raiser  for  the  Indian  government. 

And  as  a  final  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
quote  the  opening  sentence  of  a  news 
despatch  recently  sent  from  New  Delhi 
by  Ian  Fawcett,  Reuters  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  : 

India  now  is  more  anti-American  than  at 
any  time  within  memory. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  bill  which 
I  cannot  accept.  I  offered,  in  commit¬ 
tee,  amendments  to  delete  new  authori¬ 
zations  for  weapons  of  advanced  de¬ 
sign — section  105 — and  for  production 
for  forces  support — section  122.  In  the 
first  instance,  we  are  being  requested  to 
authorize  $27  million  for  weapons  or 
rather  for  projects  which,  in  the  words  of 
Tracy  Voorhees,  Director  of  Offshore 
Procurement  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  which  are  “things  that 
are  not  proven  but  which  we  hope  will 
prove  out.”  Last  year  there  was  au¬ 
thorized  and  appropriated  $50  million 
for  this  item,  none  of  which  had  been 
expended  or  even  obligated  as  of  April 
30.  I  therefore  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  this  new  auhoriza- 
tion  but  to  reauthorize  the  carryover  for 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

Another  instance  is  section  122  where 
we  are  requested  to  spend  $75  million  for 
manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
military  aircraft  required  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  will  have  more  to  say  of 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  in  this  respect  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio: 

We  are  going  to  help  Britain  with  her 
imperial  obligations  and  I  am  extremely 
dubious  about  it. 

The  final  comment  I  would  make  at 
this  time  on  the  program  is  the  waning 
of  congressional  control  over  the  use  of 
this  money.  This  is  due  to  two  major 
factors:  the  vast  amounts  which  we  are 
requested  to  reauthorize  and  the  trans¬ 
ferability  powers  of  the  President.  In 
the  military  field  alone,  the  executive 
branch  came  up  with  proposals  that 
would  have  totaled  nearly  $2  billion  of 
funds  subject  to  the  transfer  authority. 
A  committee  amendment  of  mine,  which 
was  adopted,  reduced  this  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  billion.  To  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  this  is  used,  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  hearings  on  page  620,  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio: 

Of  the  presidential  general  fund  of  $110 
million,  $55.5  million  was  the  amount  that 
has  been  transferred  and  used  in  that  fund 
this  year.  From  European  economic  to  East 
German  food,  $15  million;  from  European 
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military  to  Iran,  $20  million;  European  mili¬ 
tary  to  Operation  Reindeer,  the  Christmas 
food  packages,  $19  million;  European  mili¬ 
tary  to  the  escapees,  $1.5  million.  The  three 
transfer  authorizations  have  been  used  very 
slightly  but  here  are  some  of  the  big  changes 
in  programs  that  I  have  noted  which  amount 
to  over  half  a  billion  dollars.  Here  are  some 
of  the  big  changes  that  are  outside  the  trans¬ 
fer  provisions  and  not  included  in  the  discre¬ 
tionary  fund:  $385  million  for  Indochina; 
$100  million  for  the  coal-steel  community; 
and  $29  million  for  India’s  railways  steel  and 
so  forth.  Those  were  all  done  by  means  of 
transfers  within  areas. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  on  the 
Indian  railways.  Last  year  there  was 
proposed  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  as  an  illustrative  program  an  item 
of  $639,000  for  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  and  labor.  Thanks  to  the 
transferability  clause,  that  item  as  ac¬ 
tually  carried  out  was  increased  over  60 
times,  to  $29  million.  Even  Governor 
Stassen  admitted  that  there  had  been 
no  consultation  with  the  committee  on 
this  change  of  emphasis.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  said ; 

The  United  States  Congress  did  not  get  a 
vote  on  the  program  that  went  into  effect 
in  India. 

And  take  another  example  in  last 
year’s  program.  The  item  of  defense 
support  for  the  United  Kingdom.  As  you 
know,  we  have  followed  a  policy  of  au¬ 
thorizing  by  areas  and  making  no  speci¬ 
fic  references  to  any  country.  And 
again,  I  must  quote  from  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  is  to  my  mind  the  out¬ 
standing  member  of  our  committee. 
Here  is  what  he  said  last  May  14,  pages 
734  and  735 : 

The  conference  compromised  and  restored 
$50  million  to  the  defense  support  for  Europe, 
making  the  total  $250  million.  The  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  purpose  was  $220  million. 
Now  in  none  of  this  legislation  was  there  any 
specific  provision  for  the  United  Kingdom  or 
any  provision  against  money  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
clear  legislative  history  that  the  defense  sup¬ 
port  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $20  million.  We  find  in  the  fiscal  year 
1954  program:  Direct  forces  support,  $85  mil¬ 
lion;  mutual  defense  support,  $115  million, 
of  which  $60  million  was  section  550  sales 
proceeds  so  that  the  mutual  defense  support 
was  $55  million.  There  is  $85  million  and 
$55  million,  totaling  $140  million  and  there 
is  proposed  $75  million  direct  forces  support, 
which  might  be  considered  something  like 
defense  support  for  last  year.  *  *  *  Nothing 
is  clearer  in  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill,  than  that  the  mutual  defense  support 
for  the  United  Kingdom  couldn’t  conceivably 
exceed  $20  million  any  way  you  figure  it. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  the  only 
way  the  Congress  can  prevent  economic  aid 
at  least  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  that  if 
their  wish,  is  to  prohibit  specifically  and 
name  the  country. 

My  feelings  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  were  summed  up  perfectly  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  when  he  said 
on  page  738: 

Here  we  asked  them  not  to  spend  for  a 
certain  purpose  and  they  went  ahead  and 
spent  it  anyway.  They  still  do  what  they 
want,  regardless  of  the  will  of  Congress.  I 
do  not  know  what  function  we  serve  here 
except  to  take  the  people’s  money  away  from 
them  and  give  it  to  other  people  to  spend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  we  who  so-signed  the  minority  re¬ 


port  on  H.  R.  9678  have  pledged  our 
support  to  the  President  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  seeking  to  promote  peace 
and  security.  But,  as  we  said  last  year 
and  as  we  repeat  again,”  it  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  we  may  be  in  more 
danger  by  clinging  to  old  methods  and 
by  using  wornout  and  discredited  tools 
if,  by  refusing  to  question  the  success  of 
those  methods,  we  delay  in  reappraising 
the  desperate  situation  in  which  the 
world  finds  itself  and  United  States  pol¬ 
icy  with  respect  to  that  situation.” 
Therefore,  regretfully  but  with  a  firm 
conviction  as  to  the  correctness  and  basic 
worth  of  our  position,  we  oppose  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  9678  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Adair], 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  pre¬ 
vious  speakers  have  indicated,  we  have 
here  before  us  today  legislation  which 
not  only  embodies  certain  new  ideas, 
but  also  is  based  upon  provisions  which 
have  been  present  in  legislation  dealing 
with  this  general  subject  of  foreign  aid 
or  mutual  security  through  many  past 
past  years.  Having  this  in  mind  the 
committee  has  reported  out  a  bill  which 
has  some  things  new  and  some  things 
old.  I  would  have  to  say,  as  I  think  all 
would  who  have  read  the  bill,  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  drafting  and  actual 
writing  of  the  legislation,  it  is  a  well- 
done  piece  of  work. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  is  largely 
philosophical;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
kind  of  bill  that  we  need  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  to 
continue  a  general  philosophy  which 
contends  that  the  mere  supplying  of 
money  or  the  things  that  money  can 
buy  will  win  and  hold  for  us  interna¬ 
tional  friends  and  allies.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  that  concept  has  been  proven 
to  be  false.  I  say  that  with  a  consider¬ 
able  measure  of  regret,  because  we  have 
poured  out  many  billions  of  dollars,  and 
I  wish  we  could  stand  here  in  this  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
and  truthfully  say  to  each  other  that 
the  program  has  been  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  able  to 
do  that  would  indicate  to  me  that  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
examine  the  bill  which  is  before  us  most 
carefully  now  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
will  do  the  things  which  all  of  us  would 
agree  ought  to  be  done.  That  is,  to  rec¬ 
ognize  Communist  aggression  wherever 
it  is  throughout  the  world — in  Europe, 
Asia  or  elsewhere — and  take  those  meas¬ 
ures  which  must  be  taken  to  combat  it. 
Second,  we  would  wish  that  this  bill 
would  assure  us  of  friends  and  allies 
who  would  be  with  us  in  every  proper 
measure  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of 
communism. 

It  ought  to  be  said  further,  further¬ 
more,  that  there  are  in  this  bill  many 
good  things.  There  are  elements  that 
will  provide  help  and  assistance  to  peo¬ 
ples  who  traditionally  have  been,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see  in  the  future  will 
be,  our  loyal  friends  and  allies;  those 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
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counted ;  those  who  have  been  with  us  in 
the  past  and  those  who  will  without 
question  be  with  us  in  the  future,  those 
peoples  upon  whom  we  can  count  in  this 
great  struggle  against  international 
communism.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
good  features  of  the  bill  must  be  weighed 
with  the  less  desirable  features.  Again, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  less  desirable 
features  of  the  bill  outweigh  the  more 
desirable  features. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  nations  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  my  contention  that  this 
bill  does  not  accomplish  what  we  want 
to  do.  That  is,  it  does  not  assure  us  of 
new  friendships  and  the  continuation  of 
old  ones  because  it  has  been  built  too 
largely  upon  the  patchwork,  as  our  mi¬ 
nority  views  say,  of  previous  legislation 
which  has  not  been  too  successful. 

Now  I  wish  to  address  myself  briefly 
on  the  matter  of  congressional  respon¬ 
sibility.  Those  of  you  who  have  read 
this  bill  with  care  will  recognize  in  it 
certain  provisions  which  give  great  power 
to  several  branches  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  in  the  way  money  is  ex¬ 
pended  and  in  the  way  policies  are  made. 
I  think  there  is  in  this  bill  too  great  an 
abdication  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
authority  which  not  only  is  ite  right  but 
its  responsibility.  As  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  moneys  are 
carefully  authorized  and  subsequently, 
of  course,  appropriated,  and  then  that 
their  expenditure  is  checked  so  that  we 
may  know,  and  through  us  the  people 
we  represent  may  know,  that  the  moneys 
have  been  properly  authorized,  appro¬ 
priated,  and  then  used.  There  is  in  this 
bill  too  great  a  looseness  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  tying  down  the  expenditure  of  these 
moneys.  Previous  speakers  this  after¬ 
noon  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  expenditures  are  predicated 
upon  what  are  referred  to  as  “illustrative 
programs”  which  the  presentation  team 
gave  to  the  committee  in  justification  of 
the  authorizations.  It  was  not  only  my 
observation  but  the  observation  of  many 
others  on  the  committee  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  presented  were  more  illustrative 
than  actual.  There  was  too  great  a 
vagueness  about  these  programs,  too 
much  lack  of  detail,  and  too  much  lack 
of  certainty  as  to  the  purposes  to  which 
funds  would  be  put. 

I  believe  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
obligation  as  Representatives  if  we  were 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  funds  on 
that  basis.  Some  might  say  to  us  that 
the  program  will  grind  to  a  halt  if  this 
is  not  done  immediately.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  here  this  afternoon  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 

At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  1954  there 
will  be  about  $9.7  billion  unexpended  in 
this  program,  and  there  will  be  $2.6 
billion  unobligated. 

Much  of  the  money  which  will  have 
been  obligated  within  the  past  few  weeks 
or  months  will  be  for  items  which  will 
be  produced  or  delivered  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  think  there  is  no  danger  that 
we  will  find  a  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
this  program  if  we  stand  back  and  take 
a  long  and  careful  look  at  it  as  our  con¬ 
gressional  responsiblity  would  require. 
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Now,  there  are  several  factors  today- 
even  as  we  debate  this  bill  which  would 
indicate  the  need  for  a  more  mature  and 
a  less  hasty  determination  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  I  only  need  to  mention  a  few  of 
them  to  point  out  to  this  House  that 
there  are  situations  afoot  in  the  world 
today  which  make  doubly  necessary  our 
considered  determination  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
recently  held  conversations  between  the 
Chinese  Red  Premier,  Chou-En-lai,  and 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  of  Indian.  Then 
there  are  problems  arising  out  of  the 
election  of  the  new  Premier  of  France 
and  the  commitments  that  he  has  made 
relative  to  ending  the  war  in  Indochina 
and  what  that  means  to  the  general  sit¬ 
uation  there ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  con¬ 
ferences  presumably  being  held  at  this 
very  minute  in  this  city,  the  results  of 
which  have  not  been  announced — all  of 
which  go  to  point  out  that  there  are  facts 
unknown  to  this  House  without  which 
we  are  asked  to  make  a  vital  decision. 
Without  full  knowledge  of  those  facts, 
I  contend  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  reach  a  reasoned  and  logical 
conclusion  and  therefore  to  bring  out  the 
best  bill  possible. 

We  must  recognize,  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  said,  the  dangers  of  international 
communism  wherever  they  exist.  We 
must  take  steps  to  meet  those  dangers. 
I  think  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
prepared  to  take  such  steps,  but  we  have 
a  right  and  an  obligation  to  do  the  two 
things  which  I  have  pointed  out:  to  dis¬ 
charge  faithfully  our  duties  as  Members 
of  this  House  with  respect  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds;  and,  secondly,  not 
to  take  hasty  action  and  action  that  may 
be  based  upon  lack  of  information  when 
a  delay  of  only  a  few  days  might  make 
that  information  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  bringing  before  this  House 
good  and  valid  legislation.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  legislation  before  us  is  not  the 
best  possible,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
expect  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Winstead], 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  oppose  this 
bill  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the 
carryover  of  approximately  $10  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  I  supported  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Then,  as  you  recall,  the  Marshall 
plan  was  proposed  as  a  substitute,  due,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  popularity  of  General 
Marshall.  The  proponents  of  this  plan 
stated  to  us  at  that  time  that  we  could 
not  go  on  forever  with  the  original  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  had  been  operating,  but  that 
we  would  set  up  a  new  program;  that 
we  would  serve  notice  on  our  friends 
abroad  that  we  would  help  them  for  4 
years  under  the  Marshall  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  told  that  notice  would  be 
served  on  foreign  countries  to  put  their 
house  in  order  because  this  program 
could  not  continue  indefinitely.  I  sup¬ 
ported  that  program.  I  supported  for¬ 
eign-aid  appropriations  until  1950,  when 
the  appropriations  of  $75  million  was 
made  for  South  Korea. 

In  1950,  when  we  had  the  $75  million 
appropriation  for  South  Korea,  practi¬ 


cally  nothing  was  allowed  for  military 
defense ;  it  was  largely  economic  aid.  If 
you  recall  at  that  time  the  papers  stated 
that  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson, 
and  certain  of  our  military  leaders  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  South  Korea 
was  not  worth  defending  from  a  military 
standpoint.  We,  therefore,  withdrew  our 
military  strength  and  refused  to  allow 
South  Korea  the  right  to  arm  for  military 
purposes. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Communists 
invaded  South  Korea.  It  was  my 
opinion  at  that  time  that  if  we  pumped 
$75  million  into  South  Korea  without 
any  military  protection,  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  invasion  would 
occur.  I  have  been  very  critical  of  our 
foreign  policy,  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  say  here.  I  read  where 
Vice  President  Nixon  in  a  speech  on 
June  26,  1954,  blames  the  Indochina 
crisis  on  Dean  Acheson,  but  at  the  same 
time  praises  the  foreign  policy  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Dulles.  I  criticized  our  foreign 
policy  under  Mr.  Acheson,  but  to  save 
my  life,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Nixon  or 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  or  any 
American  can  see  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Acheson  foreign  policy  and 
the  foreign  policy  under  Secretary 
Dulles.  If  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  Acheson  was  the  smarter  of  the 
two. 

Our  present  foreign  policy  has  not 
strengthened  us — instead,  we  continue 
to  lose  friends  day  by  day.  Either  we 
are  wrong  or  many  other  countries  of 
the  world  are  wrong,  including  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  many  other  countries. 
We  cannot  buy  friendship.  We  have  to 
date  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  many 
other  countries  in  our  honest  effort  to 
maintain  unity  and  peace  in  the  world, 
irrespective  of  an  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  had  the  privilege  in 
1943  of  going  to  Mexico  and  countries  in 
South  and  Central  America.  In  1944, 
our  committee  spent  4  weeks  in  Europe. 
Last  year  as  a  member  of  an  Armed 
Services  subcommittee,  we  covered  many 
countries  of  the  world.  I  had  certain 
ideas  before  I  went  into  those  countries, 
many  of  which  were  confirmed.  I  am 
no  expert,  I  assure  you.  Most  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  spend  about  1  or  2  days  in  each 
country  and  then  write  a  book  about  it. 
They  have  all  the  answers.  I  do  not 
have  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  when 
the  other  fellow  misrepresents  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  answer. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $10  million  of  carrover  in  this 
foreign-aid  program,  the  greatest 
strength  this  Congress  could  give  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  to  send  this  bill  back  to  com¬ 
mittee  and  refuse  to  authorize  another 
dime  until  we  have  a  concrete  plan  of 
mutual  cooperation  with  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  our  aid  and  support.  Such  coun¬ 
tries,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  willing  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom  and  their 
own  rights.  We  cannot  take  American 
dollars  and  force  any  country  to  fight 
against  its  will. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  In  my 
personal  opinion  military  aid  is  more 


dangerous  than  economic  aid  unless 
wisely  placed.  If  we  are  going  to  build 
air  bases  in  certain  countries,  which  I 
do  not  think  best  to  name,  we  must  be 
assured  that  such  bases  will  be  used  by 
our  allies  and  not  by  our  enemies  in  the 
event  of  war.  Why  should  we  send  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  equipment  into  one 
of  these  countries,  as  we  did  in  Indo¬ 
china,  if  these  countries  do  not  have 
sufficient  trained  personnel  to  maintain 
and  operate  this  equipment?  If  we  do 
supply  this  equipment  to  countries  with¬ 
out  trained  manpower,  there  is  no  other 
alternative  except  to  send  American- 
trained  men  to  protect  that  equipment 
and  that  material,  or  else  let  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  To  this  I  can¬ 
not  subscribe. 

This  administration,  in  my  humble 
opinion — and  I  am  speaking  from  my 
heart  today — has  done  no  more  than  the 
previous  administration  in  assisting  and 
encouraging  the  training  of  personnel 
in  those  countries  which  we  consider  our 
friends  and  allies.  What  happened 
prior  to  1946?  What  happened  in 
French  Indochina?  You  know  and  I 
know  that  we  refused  to  fully  support 
the  French  in  their  move  in  Indochina. 
All  we  heard  then  was  the  cry  of  colonial¬ 
ism.  Let  me  speak  my  piece  on  that 
subject. 

We  have  helped  to  force  the  British  out 
of  Burma,  out  of  Malaya,  out  of  India, 
and  other  places.  We  have  helped  to 
force  the  French  to  agree  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Indochina.  We  have  forced 
upon  the  United  Nations  a  partition  of 
Palestine  and  insulted  practically  all  our 
friends  in  that  section. 

We  could  learn  much  from  some  of  the 
old  countries  in  certain  respects.  I  say 
to  you  frankly,  that  with  all  the  faults 
that  can  be  found  with  colonialism,  we 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  off 
today  if  the  British  and  the  French  were 
still  in  leadership  positions,  for  now,  after 
we  have  helped  to  force  them  out,  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  situation. 
Take  India,  for  instance,  we  encouraged 
her  independence,  we  gave  her  financial 
aid  and  assistance,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  she  is  failing  to  cooperate  with 
this  country  and  our  allies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  how  can  we  justify  mil¬ 
lions  in  this  bill  for  India? 

Consider  South  Korea,  a  country  we 
all  want  to  help.  When  our  committee 
conferred  with  Mr.  Syngman  Rhee,  the 
old  man  was  woefully  disturbed  about 
our  economic  plan  in  Korea.  Why?  He 
was  afraid  we  would  wreck  the  economy 
of  his  country.  Take,  for  example,  the 
master  plan  for  the  economic  recovery 
of  Korea,  which  some  call  the  New  Look 
or  new  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Harriman 
could  never  have  advocated  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  plan  than  that  of  Mr.  Stassen.  For 
example,  the  present  plan  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  homes  for  the  common  people  which 
they  could  afford  to  maintain.  The 
superhighways  and  railway  plans  were 
far  too  elaborate  for  the  needs  or  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

I  shall  not  take  more  of  your  time  here 
except  to  say  if  America  is  right  in  her 
foreign  policy  something  is  wrong  with 
most  of  our  allies. 
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'  Again,  I  say  if  we  want  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Dulles  in  our  foreign  policy, 
we  should  recommit  this  bill,  and  say  to 
the  world  that  unless  a  country  is  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world ;  we  shall  not  waste 
our  money;  we  shall  not  go  into  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  to  aid  countries 
which  may  turn  against  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  some  very  eloquent  explanations 
of  the  positions  of  those  opposed  to  this 
bill.  However,  there  is  only  one  thing 
they  have  not  explained,  I  believe,  and 
they  have  not  explained  it  in  the  7  years 
of  debate  since  I  have  been  here;  that  is, 
What  would  they  do? 

If  only  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would  hold  still. 
If  only  the  Indochinese  Communists 
would  hold  still,  if  only  the  British  were 
in  control  of  India,  if  only  they  could 
stay  in  control  of  Malaya,  if  only  the 
French  would  continue  to  bring  “law  and 
order,”  as  the  saying  goes,  to  Vietnam — 
what  a  nice  world  this  would  be  say  these 
folks.  I  ask  them,  So  what?  The  Soviet 
Communist  regime  will  not  hold  still. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  dynamically 
moving  forward  in  every  place  where  the 
free  world  allows  them  to  move,  and  they 
are  building  up. 

We  had  a  debate  here  the  other  day 
about  their  economic  strength  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reciprocal  trade  bill,  and 
its  increase,  the  fact  that  they  and  their 
satellites  are  now  almost  rivaling  all  of 
the  western  European  complex  in  terms 
of  steel  production.  Their  propaganda 
of  a  better  life  for  the  economically  de¬ 
pressed  is  phoney  but  it  has  lots  of  people 
in  the  world  to  appeal  to,  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that,  because  most  of  the  people  of 
the  world,  and  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  free  world,  have  extremely  low 
standards  of  living  and  are  in  a  state  of 
real  economic  deprivation.  They  do  not 
believe  they  have  nearly  as  much  to  lose 
as  we  Americans  do  who  have  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  even  if  they  are  of¬ 
fered  the  alternative  of  slavery.  Many 
of  these  people  do  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  freedom  and  communism. 
They  do  not  begin  to  understand  the 
terms  which  we  use  in  our  discussions 
here. 

Last  year  the  mutual  security  program 
was  justified  on  the  ground  that  we  were 
backing  up  President  Eisenhower  whom 
the  American  people  had  elected  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  us  more  vigorously  in 
the  direction  of  world  peace.  This  year 
we  are  backing  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  committee  because  we  real¬ 
ize,  after  very  careful  study,  not  by  the 
previous  but  by  this  administration,  that 
despite  the  confusions  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  the  unresolved  answers  to 
unresolved  questions — which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  unresolved,  I  assure  you,  for  a 
long  time  to  come — the  United  States  at 
least  has  got  to  have  some  bedrock 
staples  in  a  military,  economic  and  in¬ 
formational  mutual  security  program  on 


the  shelf.  History  marches  on  and  the 
United  States  at  least,  the  greatest  in¬ 
dustrial  power  the  world  has  ever  known 
and  the  leading  rival  to  the  competition 
of  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
must  have  a  basic  program  that  goes  on 
while  we  try  to  develop  better  solutions 
so  that  when  all  the  confusion  and  all 
the  distortion  is  pierced,  the  United 
States  is  going  on  in  the  defense  against 
the  enemy  which  everybody  knows  is 
communism,  and  we  do  not  stop.  What 
those  here  who  have  opposed  the  mutual 
security  program  suggest  is — stand  off 
and  take  a  look  and  stop — when — when 
the  Soviet  and  Communist  leaders  are 
marching  on  in  Europe  and  Asia — yes, 
even  with  the  danger  in  Central  America. 
My  dear  friends  who  are  opposing,  we 
dare  not  stop.  If  you  have  a  better  pro¬ 
gram,  let  us  hear  it,  but  we  cannot  stop— 
we  cannot  stop  unless  we  want  to  be 
taken  over. 

Now  the  British  have  handed  us  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  Locarno,  and  a  Locarno  could 
mean,  as  was  properly  said,  guaranteeing 
gains  which  have  been  gotten  illegally  by 
Communists.  Of  course,  the  American 
people  will  accept  no  such  thing — we 
want  no  resemblance  to  Munich — and 
many  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
am  sure  although  I  do  not  know,  inside 
the  executive  department,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  have  made  that  amply  clear. 
You  would  think  from  the  sound  of  it 
that  that  is  a  conclusive  reason  for  our 
stopping  this  program.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  is  exactly  the  reason  for  not 
stopping  because  what  brought  on 
Munich  before  World  War  II  was  the 
fact  that  the  British  stood  almost  alone 
against  Hitler  in  a  then  defenseless 
world.  What  will  avoid  any  other 
Munich  will  be  strength  in  the  free  world 
and  that  the  United  States  cannot  re¬ 
treat  from  establishing  that  strength. 
What  would  you  expect  the  British  to  do 
standing  alone?  Do  you  expect  them  to 
invite  the  dropping  of  the  H  bomb  on 
Great  Britain?  They  are  3,000  miles 
nearer  the  Soviet  Union  than  we  are. 
What  greater  earnest  do  the  American 
people  want  that  the  British  will  stand 
by  us  and  they  will  again  fight  for  free¬ 
dom,  if  they  are  given  a  reasonable 
chance,  through  all  their  doubts  and 
vacillations — and  this  Locarnolike  pro-- 
posal  is  one — what  greater  earnest  do  you 
want  than  that  our  heavy  bombers  are 
based  on  British  territory?  If  there  is 
retaliation  against  the  air  bases  it  will 
be,  not  our  air  bases  in  the  United 
States — but  our  air  bases  on  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  soil — I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  grater  earnest  of  the  good  faith  of  a 
people  than  that  of  the  British  people  in 
this  situation. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  what 
has  been  in  this  bill  for  military  aid.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  maybe  10  years  be¬ 
hind  the  fevered  military  preparations 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc  which  can  dragoon  the  whole  slave 
world  in  terms  of  military  preparation. 
And  sad  to  say,  I  repeat  that,  sad  to 
say,  87  percent  of  this  bill  is  for  military 
aid.  Why?  Because  we  have  to  catch 
up  militarily.  It  is  going  to  take  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  catch  up.  The  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  are  ahead  of  us  in  terms  of 
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military  preparation.  Do  you  think  we 
are  going  to  win  this  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union — and  we  are  sure  we  are 
going  to  win  it — if  we  adopt  the  theory 
of  a  preventive  war  and  are  ready  to 
drop  the  H-bomb  on  Moscow,  which  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  in  his  right  mind  in 
the  United  States  would  dream  of  recom¬ 
mending?  That  is  not  going  to  win  it. 
Mutual  security  in  military  terms  is  go¬ 
ing  to  give  you  the  security  backing  up 
and  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ning  the  anti-Communist  struggle.  The 
way  we  are  going  to  win  it,  as  we  all 
should  know,  is  economically,  socially, 
and  morally  because  we  know  that  what 
is  against  us  is  not  only  Godless  as  has 
been  truly  said  time  and  time  again,  but 
it  is  immoral — they  even  kidnap  people 
across  state  lines.  It  is  another  kind  of 
enslavement  of  peoples  and  it  is  not  a 
new  method  of  the  Russians  but  is  the 
same  course  of  enslavement  as  Hitler 
took.  The  Communists  operate  on  the 
basis  of  very  specious  but  very  spurious 
propaganda  among  people  in  the  most 
depressed  economic  conditions.  The 
real  offensive  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  all  communism  is  to  do  the 
real  economic  job  that  we  know  needs 
to  be  done  for  redeeming  the  world. 
Now  we  are  working  on  these  programs 
for  technical  assistance  with  the  use  of 
some  $131  million,  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  bill  and  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  with  the  sum  of  $240  million. 

People  talk  about  how  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  reverses  and  that  we  are  not  doing 
very  well  with  this  program. 

Greece  is  not  Communist.  Greece 
repelled  the  Communists.  You  ask  the 
fellows  in  the  Kremlin  if  they  think  we 
are  succeeding,  and  they  may  tell  you 
about  Yugoslavia,  which  is  the  greatest 
defection  the  Communists  have  had ; 
superior  to  anything  we  have  lost,  right 
in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Then  you  can 
ask  about  some  of  the  other  reverses 
they  are  suffering,  like  the  Turkey- 
Pakistan  pact — our  new  anchors  in  the 
Near  East.  They  are  in  this  bill.  They 
are  not  Okinawa  and  Greenland.  These 
are  defenses  which  you  are  providing  for 
in  this  bill — all  of  these  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

Now,  we  need  a  little  perspective. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  who  opened  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  who  is  now  presiding,  said  that 
we  had  spent  well  over  $100  billion  in 
mutual  security  and  foreign  assistance. 
One  hundred  billion  dollars  plus  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money,  but  it  is  one-third  of 
the  gross  annual  product  of  the  United 
States  for  1  year.  The  gross  annual 
product  for  the  United  States  with  7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  population  which 
runs  around  $360  billion  a  year.  It  is  in 
excess  of  twice  the  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  whole  complex  of  Europe, 
about  250  million  people. 

We  have  enormous  power,  and  we  can 
sit  on  that  power  like  Midas  on  a  pot  of 
gold,  but  as  surely  as  God  made  little 
green  apples  we  will  neither  enjoy  the 
power  nor  will  we  keep  it.  What  we  can 
take  are  judicious  measures  for  sharing 
that  power  with  others  in  the  free  world 
who  are  willing  to  accept  responsibility 
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and  keep  freedom  for  us  all,  and  drive 
back  this  menace  of  communism,  the 
like  of  which  man  has  never  seen. 

Now,  men  say  that  we  are  only  using 
money.  What  do  they  think  of  the  losses 
of  the  people  of  Korea  in  the  ROK 
armies?  Losses  about  3  or  4  times  our 
very  tragic  own.  Is  that  only  money? 
What  about  the  losses  of  the  Greek 
forces  in  fighting  their  anti-Communist 
battle?  What  about  the  fact  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  combined  Vietnam  forces 
are  natives  of  Indochina?  Even  though 
economically  depressed  free  people  of 
the  world  still  love  freedom  and  will 
fight  for  it.  Why  should  we  not  be  here 
cheering  it  instead  of  discouraging  it? 
For  what?  For  what  considering  the  size 
of  the  issues  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
powers  engaged  might  be  called  a  “pal¬ 
try”  $3  Ms  billion,  which  is  something  like 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States.  If  this  is  going  to 
be  our  attitude  you  could  understand  it  if 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  turned  us 
down.  Fortunately  it  is  not.  Every  poll 
shows  that  the  American  people  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  believe  we  must 
go  forward.  We  must  face  these  unre¬ 
solved  problems,  and  we  do.  We  must 
face  those  things,  but  our  people  se6m 
to  have  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  we 
must  go  forward  in  this  common  military 
defense  and  economic  offense.  I  say  to 
you  that  we  will  need  more  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  for  mutual  security  and 
mutual  cooperation  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  were  devised  by  the 
last  administration  or  this  one.  They 
are  devised  by  the  historical  necessity 
of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  yield  the  gen¬ 
tleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  are  devised  by 
the  historical  necessity  of  the  United 
States,  a  history  just  as  valid  under  the 
last  President  as  under  this  one.  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  American 
people  and  President  Eisenhower  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  elected  him  for  good  rea¬ 
sons,  and  it  was  not  because  he  was  going 
to  withdraw  from  world  leadership, 
which  the  United  States  rightfully  has. 
On  the  contrary,  because  they  felt  he 
could  bring  this  leadership  to  mature 
success. 


Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairmai 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  wanted  to  as 
the  gentleman  if  we  have  not  appropri 
ated  more  than  $3  y2  paltry  billio 
in  taking  care  of  our  own  armament 
Have  we  not  appropriated  a  billion  dol 
lars  in  the  last  3  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  appropriate! 
$28  billion  this  very  year  for  our  owi 
Aimed  Forces,  and  in  my  opinion  w 
would  have  to  appropriate  twice  tha 
to  get  the  value  in  free-world  defens 
which  we  will  get  out  of  this  program 
When  I  said  “paltry,”  I  was  trying  t 
draw  a  comparison.  I  was  not  being  in 
sidious  to  the  amount  on  the  bill, 
think  this  is  a  very  reasonable  provision 
rhiee  and  a  half  billion  dollars  is  ai 
enormous  amount  of  money,  and  it  doe 


a  tremendous  job.  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
whole  picture  in  some  kind  of  perspective 
which  I  think  it  badly  needs,  in  view  of 
the  way  the  debate  has  proceeded  here 
so  far. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man — 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  minority 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  for  their  helpfulness  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  when  we  had  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  a  political  or  partisan  vote ;  in  all 
cases  we  had  a  truly  bipartisan  ap¬ 
proach,  regardless  of  politics,  keeping  al¬ 
ways  in  mind  only  what  was  best  for 
our  country.  I  wanted  to  say  that  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  for  those  comments,  I  had 
planned  to  say  something  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  bipartisan  approach  to  this 
legislation. 

It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  me  to 
follow  one  who  is  as  well  informed  and 
as  eloquent  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  who  has  just  pre¬ 
ceded  me.  I  still  feel  like  a  newcomer 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  for  8  years  I  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and, 
only  3V2  years  ago  was  given  my  present 
assignment. 

I  recall  saying  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  one  time  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  change  the  name  of  our 
committee  for  we  are  dealing  with  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  not  foreign,  they  are  not 
alien — they  are  of  immediate  and  vital 
concern.  It  might  be  more  appropriate 
to  call  it  the  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  phrase 
were  kept  free  from  unhappy  connota¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  on  World  Affairs. 

*  Some  of  the  decisions  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  implement  by  this  meas¬ 
ure  were  made  years  ago.  Mutual  secu¬ 
rity  legislation  is  not  a  new  adventure. 
We  long  ago  decided  that  we  have  cer¬ 
tain  interests  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  elsewhere,  so  thousands  of 
our  young  people  are  in  uniform  in  those 
places  and  other  thousands  of  civilians 
are  in  every  part  of  the  world  today  be¬ 
cause  we  decided  that  America’s  inter¬ 
ests  abroad — military,  diplomatic,  eco¬ 
nomic  interests — are  vital.  These  deci¬ 
sions  are  not  revocable. 

The  question  is;  In  the  face  of  con¬ 
tinued  threats  to  peace  shall  we  fortify 
ourselves  and  our  friends?  Shall  we 
pursue  what  has  wisely  been  called  the 
policy  of  deterring  potential  aggression 
by  that  nation  which  we  know  to  be  the 
enemy  of  those  things  we  stand  for? 

Now,  I  do  not  enjoy  speaking  of  evil 
in  the  world,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  underestimate 


either  the  evil  designs  of  the  Soviet  or 
the  capacity  of  the  Soviet  pow'er  that  has 
been  turned  loose  in  the  world.  We 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  not  underesti¬ 
mate  our  own  power;  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  debate  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  a  trace  of  defeatism,  for 
if  the  Soviets  are  great  and  powerful,  so 
is  our  Nation,  and  we  are  becoming  more 
powerful.  I  know  that  everyone  in  my 
hearing  at  this  moment  loves  our  coun¬ 
try  as  deeply  as  I  love  it.  I  appreciate 
that  there  are  those  who  hold  other  views 
and  who  feel  strongly  about  them,  but 
I  hope  the  principal  purpose  of  serving 
the  security  and  other  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  recognized  at  all 
times.  The  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
serving  our  own  interest,  we  serve  also 
the  interest  of  other  peoples  who  have 
the  same  anxieties  about  freedom  in  the 
world,  the  fact  that  they  are  served  is 
not  in  conflict  at  all  with  this  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  America  through 
right  relations  with  our  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  key  to  it  is 
teamwork.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  dissatisfactions  that  exist  with  some 
decisions  of  the  Executive,  but  there  can 
be  no  successful  carrying  out  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  except  as  we  have  good  team¬ 
work  between  the  Congress  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  I  am  eager  as  any  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  not  invade  our  function,  but  I  am 
also  eager  that  we  not  invade  his  prerog¬ 
atives.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
never  intended  that  these  matters  should 
be  determined  by  legalistic  decisions,  but 
that  there  must  be  an  interplay  that  is 
produced  by  a  sense  of  teamwork.  In 
this  continuing  problem  of  working  out 
a  foreign  policy — and  our  foreign  policy 
is  not  fixed;  it  is  an  evolving  policy— 
there  must  be  every  effort  toward  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress. 

Also  that  there  shall  be  teamVork  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  those  na¬ 
tions  who  believe  with  us  in  freedom,  and 
who  have  the  same  general  interests 
that  we  have  in  the  world. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  construe 
their  interest  to  be  identical  with  ours. 
There  are  certain  conflicts.  There  are 
inevitable  conflicts  between  the  economic 
interests  of  our  country  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  We  cannot  hope  to  reconcile  them 
completely,  but  we  must  avoid  doing 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  the  team’s 
interest.  That  should  not  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  essentially  Britain’s  security 
and  defense  interests  are  the  same  as 
ours. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  reference  to 
the  question  of  teamwork,  would  the 
gentleman  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  there  should  be  good  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  our  own  political  parties? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  happy 
to  have  that  idea  inserted.  I  certainly 
do  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  that  the 
leadership  of  necessity  should  in  the  first 
instance  come  from  the  majority  party? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts  that  we  do  need 
teamwork  between  the  parties. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  was  pleased,  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  gentleman’s  earlier  discussion 
about  the  bipartisan  approach,  that  my 
very  distinguished  friend  would  bring  in 
this  new  phase  of  it,  that  it  should  come 
through  cooperation.  I  think  we  are  co¬ 
operating. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  have  said  nothing  in  conflict  with 
his  statement  and  I  did  not  construe  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  offering  an  indictment  on 
that  score.  I  realize  that  it  is  a  very 
delicate  question.  One  almost  hesitates 
to  raise  the  question  of  bipartisanship 
for  fear  he  may  be  misunderstood.  I 
suppose  that  references  to  the  past  are 
inevitable,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  speak  of  past  events.  We  on  the 
Democratic  side  may  emphasize  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  record  my  good  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  will  emphasize  an¬ 
other  feature.  But  I  hope  and  believe 
that  when  the  story  of  postwar  achieve¬ 
ment  is  finally  written  there  will  be  glory 
enough  for  both  sides.  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  first 
approved  by  the  80th  Congress,  so  our 
friends  are  entitled  to  that  pride  in  initi¬ 
ating  a  plan  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  achieved  so  much  for  Europe  and 
the  world.  And  while  I  am  proud  of 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  field  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  if  we  go  back  far  enough  we 
find  lapses  on  our  side.  I  recall  for  ex¬ 
ample  that  the  convention  of  1924  turned 
down  Newton  D.  Baker’s  plea  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  Both  parties  had 
tired  of  world  leadership  by  that  time — 
they  reflected  the  mood  of  our  people— 
but  there  were  tragic  consequences.  I 
had  not  intended  to  say  this,  but  in  an 
effort  to  evaluate  the  matter  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  to  be  fair  about  it,  and  to  be  as 
objective  as  a  good  Democrat  can  be,  I 
make  this  reference  and  express  the 
hope  that  past  errors  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated. 

And  now  since  I  seem  to  be  slipping 
into  a  review  of  the  past  I  would  like 
to  mention  three  rules  which  I  think 
might  govern  our  judgments. 

One  is,  Is  it  true?  The  second  is.  Is 
it  just?  I  submit  that  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  about  Mr.  Acheson 
might  have  been  true,  for  example,  but 
I  know  of  some  that  were  not  just  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  contain  the  whole 
truth.  Is  it  true?  Is  it  just?  Finally, 
is  it  relevant?  Some  references  that  are 
both  true  and  just  are  out  of  place,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  relevant  and  do  not 
serve  our  national  interest.  The  desire 
to  look  at  the  past  occasionally  should 
be  like  the  use  of  a  rear-view  mirror  in 
a  car.  We  use  it,  but  only  to  see  that 
danger  is  not  approaching.  Our  eyes 
are  on  the  road  ahead. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
was  construing  my  questions  as  support 
of  what  the  gentleman  was  saying. 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  realizes  that  my  question  was 
based  not  upon  the  past,  but  only  yester¬ 
day  observations  unfortunately  were 
made  that  should  not  have  been  made, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  if  they 
were  left  unsaid,  where  they  tried  to 
blame  the  Democrats  for  the  situation 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  and  I  are  not 
far  apart,  and  I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  him.  He  is  one  of  my  leaders; 
he  knows  I  am  devoted  to  him,  and  I 
hope  he  did  not  construe  what  I  said  as 
varying  from  the  proposition  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  we  must  struggle  to  avoid 
unhappy  references  to  the  past  that  hin¬ 
der  us  in  developing  a  sound  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  war  ended, 
the  world  was  not  the  kind  of  world  we 
had  hoped  for.  I  remember  how  eager 
we  were  to  turn  to  other  tasks,  the  kind 
that  were  closely  related  to  the  affairs 
of  Arkansas,  for  example,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  frustrated  we  felt.  Instead  of 
having  a  united  world,  we  had  a  divided 
world,  and  we  still  have  a  divided  world, 
but  I  point  to  the  fact  that  at  least  it 
is  an  undestroyed  world.  A  wise  man 
said,  when  that  comment  was  made  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  that  a  world  united 
would  be  better  than  a  world  defeated 
but  a  world  defeated  is  better  than  a 
world  destroyed.  We  have  a  frightened 
world,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  fright¬ 
ened,  because  when  men  are  not  awed 
by  actualities  they  may  fail  to  act  de¬ 
fensively.  Now,  if  I  did  not  think  that 
this  bill,  which  is  the  product  of  weeks 
and  months  of  hard  work,  added  to  our 
defense  and  to  the  possibility  of  deter¬ 
ring  aggressions  that  would  involve  us, 
I  would  not  be  for  it.  My  taxpayers  are 
as  burdened  an  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  proportionate 
burden,  and  all  are  eager  to  help  them. 
But,  I  know  if  I  were  to  take  a  poll  of 
the  300,000  people  to  whom  I  am  pri¬ 
marily  responsible,  if  I  asked  “What  is 
your  first  expectation  of  the  Congress?” 
they  would  say,  “Give  us  peace.  Pro¬ 
duce  effective  means  to  prevent  war.” 
That  means  giving  to  those  people  who 
are  on  our  side  the  strength  to  resist  ag¬ 
gression.  It  can  be  done  with  a  certain 
amount  of  help  from  us.  That  issue  has 
'  been  presented  to  this  Congress  time 
and  time  again,  and  always  we  have 
voted  to  have  strong  allies.  One  notable 
statement  was  made  by  our  great  Speak¬ 
er  when  he  pointed  out  in  the  1953  de¬ 
bate  that  the  Turks  could  take  our  dol¬ 
lars  and  do  twice  as  much  with  them  in 
the  way  of  getting  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  fighting  men.  There  are  any 
number  of  instances  proving  that  dis¬ 
playing  strength  close  to  the  source  of 
contagion,  close  to  the  source  of  present 
threats  is  effective. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  As  to  the  point  the  gen¬ 
tleman  brought  out  about  the  Turks,  if 
we  could  get  the  proper  kind  of  support 
from  the  French  and  the  Italians  that 
we  are  getting  from  Spain  and  the 
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Greeks  and  the  Turks,  it  would  be  a  wise 
investment  of  American  money.  But  if 
we  pump  billions  of  dollars  into  these 
countries  and  then  have  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  4  years  for  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  us  in  the  defense  of  Europe,  it 
is  questionable  in  my  mind  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  wise  investment  of  $31/2 
billion. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  talk 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gavin].  He  has  lived  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  military  preparations.  Surely  he 
does  not  think  that  only  American  sol¬ 
diers,  only  American  seamen  are  capable 
of  defending  freedom.  We  accepted  the 
help  of  the  French  when  we  were  fight¬ 
ing  for  our  own  freedom.  The  French 
have  ‘not  changed  essentially.  They 
still  love  liberty.  Humankind  is  pretty 
much  the  same  the  world  over.  Even 
the  enslaved  Chinese  whose  aspirations 
were  described  to  us  by  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  in  this  Chamber — when  he 
said  in  substance,  “What  are  they  look¬ 
ing  for?  Pretty  much  the  same  things 
we  are.”  But  the  French  particularly 
are  individualistic.  They  know  what 
would  happen  to  life  if  regimented  by 
Soviet  tyranny.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Frenchman  fought  in  the  underground. 
That  is  the  reason  he  fought  so  furiously 
to  regain  an  opportunity  to  fight  and  die 
for  national  independence. 

Every  informed  military  man  I  know 
brings  back  the  word  that  the  French  are 
important  factors  in  our  first  fine  of  de¬ 
fense.  They  are  regaining  military 
strength  and  they  are  regaining  the 
spirit  that  must  accompany  physical 
strength. 

The  French  have  suffered  in  Indo¬ 
china.  The  French  provided  the  soil 
upon  which  two  cruel  aggressions  took 
place  in  one  generation.  But  the  French 
farmer  loves  his  little  farm  as  much  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Arkansas  farmers 
love  their  farms.  The  Frenchman  will 
fight  for  liberty  and  we  very  much  need 
him.  He  desperately  needs  us  and  here 
we  have  the  heart  of  mutual  security 
legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing 
the  common  interests. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield,  but 
briefly. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Certainly  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  And  we  have  appealed 
to  the  French  and  Italians  for  4  years 
to  participate  with  us  in  the  EDC  pro¬ 
gram.  We  in  America,  too,  have  made 
tremendous  sacrifices;  in  World  War  I 
and  in  World  War  II  and  then  in  Korea 
with  120,000  to  130,000  casualties.  So 
let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have  not  par¬ 
ticipated  with  our  full  strength  and  men 
and  materials  in  these  European  and 
Asiatic  wars. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  But  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  bring  out  is  this.  We  have  sent 
our  armies  into  all  parts  of  the  world 
without  question,  to  suppress  these  dic¬ 
tatorial  tyrants  who  periodically  arise  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  and  to  preserve 
liberty  and  freedom  in  the  world.  But 
now  we  come  to  this  statement  of  ago¬ 
nizing  reappraisal  that  Secretary  Dulles 
refers  to  and  to  consider  the  question  of 
German  participation  under  the  NATO 
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agreement  and  under  the  EDC.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  what  I  think? 
Twenty-five  divisions  of  Germans  on  the 
line  in  Europe  would  do  more  to  stop  the 
Communist  threat  and  to  stabilize  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  and  in  the  world  than 
anything  else  we  can  do.  What  we  need 
to  do,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  is  to  build 
on  strength  and  not  on  weakness.  If  we 
were  getting  the  same  support  from 
France  and  from  Italy  as  we  are  getting 
from  Spain  and  Greece  and  Turkey,  we 
could  build  our  defenses  to  meet  any 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  us.  So 
let  us  not  overlook  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  of  German  rearmament. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit  this  last 
thought:  The  Germans  will  fight  if  nec¬ 
essary,  and  that  is  why  we  should  be 
interested  in  their  immediately  being 
taken  into  the  EDC.  Twenty-five  Ger¬ 
man  divisions  will  be  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  building  defense  of  Europe  and 
bringing  peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 
It  will  distract  the  attention  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  from  the  Far  East,  give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  and  bring  about  a 
situation  that  may  ultimately  turn  this 
war-torn,  chaotic  world  to  peace.  But 
let  us  bring  the  Germans  into  EDC  if 
they  are  willing  to  join  with  us.  Other¬ 
wise  we  will  eventually  find  ourselves  out 
on  a  limb  and  if  trouble  starts  we  may 
have  to  go  it  alone  with  but  few  friends 
that  I  have  mentioned  joining  us. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  cannot  yield  further. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  but  he  realizes  that 
he  interjected  a  new  element  into  the 
discussion,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
German  rearmament.  He  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  I  hope,  that  there  are  provi¬ 
sions  here  designed  to  encourage  the 
ratification  of  the  EDC  by  France  and 
Italy. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  It  is  about  time. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that  many  of  us  who  fer¬ 
vently  support  this  bill  share  some  of  his 
irritations,  yet  all  this  is  a  part  of  the 
hazard  of  living  under  free  governments. 

One  monumental  thing  about  our 
country’s  history  is  that  we  have  never 
undertaken  to  dictate  to  other  nations. 
The  provisions  here  are  not  in  the  nature 
of  dictation.  In  this  powerful  yet  in¬ 
spiring  position  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  today,  that  of  the  free  world’s 
leader  upon  whom  so  much  depends,  we 
adhere  to  this  ancient  tradition.  Let 
each  nation  make  fateful  decisions  for 
itself.  We  rest  the  case  upon  that  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]. 

(Mrs.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  of  no  greater  privilege  than  that 
given  me  of  following"  the  gentle  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas,  whose  magnanimity 
extends  a  mantle  of  kindness  over  our 
discussions  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  without  whom  I  am  afraid 


we  might  sometimes  miss  some  of  the 
depth  and  meaning  of  the  discussions 
which  we  hold. 

I  come  here  today  under  no  delusion 
or  illusion,  either  one,  that  anything  that 
I  may  say  will  change  a  single  vote  on 
this  bill.  I  am  1  of  the  4  who  signed 
the  minority  report,  signed  it,  I  might 
add,  reluctantly,  because  if  I  could 
have  brought  myself  to  believe  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  so  earnestly  would 
be  perfected  by  this  bill,  I  would  have 
cast  myself  this  year  with  the  majority 
in  the  name  of  national  unity  in  a  time 
of  crisis. 

The  fact  that  I  did  not  do  so  simply 
bespeaks  my  own  faith  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  in  fact  he  so  much  as  ever  knows 
what  I  say  or  how  I  vote,  would  rather 
have  me  bespeak  my  conviction  and 
stand  by  it. 

I  happen  to  be  the  person  who  last 
week  introduced  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  preferential  motion  asking 
that  the  final  debate,  the  entire  decision 
on  this  bill,  and  the  ultimate  reporting 
of  it  to  the  House,  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  administration  should  have 
perfected  and  announced  to  us  its  pro¬ 
jected  course  in  Indochina  and  southeast 
Asia,  following  announced  conferences 
with  Great  Britain  and  decision  by 
France  on  Indochina.  I  did  not  feel  that 
was  a  step  backward.  I  did  not  think 
that  it  was  a  step  indicating  any  lack  of 
faith.  I  thought  that  the  suggestion 
made  great  commonsense. 

You  may  remember  that  I  said  here 
during  my  first  year  in  Congress  that 
this  country  had  grown  great  because  it 
had  based  its  aims  on  human  freedom; 
because  it  had  developed  the  greatest 
productive  system  in  the  world;  but  al¬ 
ways  and  primarily  because  when  we 
needed  it  we  had  found  in  ourselves  a 
hard  core  of  commonsense.  We  need 
that  commonsense  today. 

But  we  need  more  than  that.  I  did  not 
think  that  a  vote  to  defer  discussion  and 
action  on  the  floor  until  such  time  as  we 
might  know  even  if  more,  in  fact,  might 
be  needed  than  was  asked  could  be  harm¬ 
ful,  as  there  are  $10  billion  of  unex¬ 
pended  funds,  $2')lo  billion  unallocated — 
and  we  have  been  told  that  if  we  voted 
not  one  penny  more  the  program  could 
go  on  for  23  V2  months.  Furthermore, 
everyone  in  this  House  knows  that  we 
could  have  carried  through  the  program 
by  continuing  resolution  beyond  June  30. 
It  seemed  wise  and  necessary  to  see  the 
future  course  before  we  arranged  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  passage.  Five  Mem¬ 
bers  so  voted. 

But  that  is  behind  us.  The  legislation 
is  before  you.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
very  simply  about  the  proposed  bill,  so 
simply,  in  fact,  that  you  may  wonder 
why  it  need  be  said.  In  short,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  very  plainly  why  I  think 
this  legislation  is  not  good  enough. 

I  know  that  it' would  be  possible,  as 
many  have  done  today,  to  make  a  very 
creditable  case  about  the  size  of  the  bill, 
the  burden  of  its  expense  at  a  time  when 
our  national  debt  is  pushing  relentlessly 
through  the  debt  ceiling  of  $275  billion. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
bill  primarily;  I  would  vote  many  times 
more  than  that  amount,  if  I  thought  that 
it  would  infallibly  bring  the  peace  and 


security  which  we  are  seeking.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  or  can.  I  am  worried 
likewise  about  the  delegation  of  congres¬ 
sional  powers  and  particularly  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  congressional  authority  over 
the  purse  even  to  an  Executive  whom 
we  love  and  trust.  Nor  is  the  major 
cause  of  my  disturbance  to  be  found  in 
certain  signs  of  maladministration,  for 
I  would  remind  the  committee  that  when 
you  have  a  project  as  big  as  this,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  it  is  like  trying  to  put 
your  hands  around  a  cloud.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  program  breeds  and 
I  think  partially  though  in  adequately 
excuses  some  of, the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  sense  that  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  grips  with  the  psychological 
problem  that  signal  problem  of  what  is 
wrong  with  a  world  which  is  hungry  for 
peace,  a  world  in  which  we  have  spent 
over  $140  billion  some  say  $160  billion — 
a  word  in  which  we  have  poured  out 
American  blood  in  three  World  Wars 
within  my  adult  lifetime —  a  world  for 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  and  a 
world  with  which  we  have  been  pleading 
for  the  last  8  years  to  join  us.  Join  us — 
why?  In  an  effort  for  peace.  I  would 
remind  you  with  more  sorrow  than  I  care 
to  express  that  we  are  further  from  that 
peace  today  than  ever  before.  You  may 
say  that  that  is  just  like  driving  down 
a  blind  alley  and  getting  nowhere,  but 
I  rather  think  and  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you  this  pons  asinorum  is  a  problem  that 
we  have  to  face  and  meet  not  with  dol¬ 
lars  and  material  grants,  but  with 
prayer,  foresight  and  understanding. 

The  present  bill  springs  from  no  new 
appraisal,  offers  no  new  approach,  and 
relies  on  “worn-out  tools”  and  sterile 
methods. 

I  think  this  program  has  failed,  first 
of  all,  because  we  have  not  put  into  it 
true  mutuality.  I  tried  to  introduce  in 
committee  conditions  of  eligibility  for 
title  II,  not  because  of  a  desire  merely  to 
restrict  but  because  I  learned  last  year 
in  Asia  that  people  can  best  share  your 
problems  and  stand  by  you  if  they  think 
that  they  are  making  some  element  of 
contribution  to  the  effort.  If  we  are  to 
get  the  free  world  to  work  with  us,  we 
have  to  plan  even  with  economically  un¬ 
developed  peoples  to  guard  their  self- 
respect  by  letting  them  know  that  they 
are  giving  something  in  return  for  what 
we  are  giving  them.  I  think  in  terms  of 
one  of  the  great  young  ministers  of 
Burma  who  said  to  me:  “Mrs.  Church, 
go  home  and  tell  your  people  not  to  offer 
Asiatics  something  for  nothing.  We  are 
not  used  to  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  We  who  know  how  much  we  need 
it,  cannot  accept  it  for  our  people.  We 
lose  face  ourselves  when  we  take  it. 
They  think  there  must  be  a  string  at¬ 
tached.”  It  is  time  that  we  offer  some 
conditions  of  eligibility  and  acceptability 
when  we  give  anything,  since  we  know 
ourselves  that  a  gift  given  in  a  manner 
that  guards  the  self-respect  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  produces  a  better  friend  and  one 
more  apt  to  stand  with  you. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  do  something 
else.  We  must  be  very  clear-cut  in  these 
dark  days  as  to  drawing  the  line  between 
those  people  who  stand  with,  us  on  prin- 
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ciple  and  those  who  do  not  even  seem  to 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about. 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  not  the  crux 
of  the  whole  problem.  Parenthetically, 
I  would  say  to  you  that  I  would  vote  for 
certain  features  in  this  bill.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  helped,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  de¬ 
feat  a  motion  cutting  down  the  requested 
appropriation  for  pure  and  specific  tech¬ 
nical  point  4  assistance.  I  think  that 
kind  of  assistance  is  in  line  with  what 
this  country  stands  for,  and  will  help  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  and  give  meaning 
to  our  effort. 

But  I  think  this:  We  have  a  duty  to 
be  very  careful  when  we  send  armaments 
racing  throughout  the  whole  world  and 
put  jet  planes  and  guns  and  instruments 
of  our  own  destruction  in  the  hands  of 
others  with  even  a  faint  trace  of  lack  of 
discrimination.  That  is  a  very  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  fact,  I  tell  you  I  some¬ 
times  almost  recoil  from  the  fact  that  a 
nation  which  2  weeks  ago  wrote  the 
words  “under  God”  into  our  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  has  had  to  take  upon  itself  the 
arming  of  the  world  with  such  resultant 
possibility  of  our  own  destruction  and  of 
the  very  annihilation  of  our  civilization. 
As  I  said,  I  do  not  think  that  this  bill 
sufficiently  differentiates  between  true 
allies  and  those  for  whose  friendship  we 
still  bargain  with  wistful  hope. 

Basically,  the  bill — and  the  program — 
still  seems  to  fail  to  make  an  adequate 
psychological  approach  based  on  an 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
free.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  go 
out  successfully  to  people  and  ask  them 
to  stand  behind  us,  saying  “this  is  what 
it  means  to  be  free”  when  we  ally  our¬ 
selves  with  nations  which  in  their  minds 
are  still  adopting  a  colonial  policy.  I  do 
not  think  furthermore  then  we  can  go 
put  and  say  to  people,  “Come  along  with 
us.  We  will  arm  you,”  unless  we  are 
willing  to  tell  them  what  as  a  country 
we  ourselves  are  going  to  do  if  they  fall 
prey  to  Communist  attack. 

To  me,  the  ultimate  question  then  is 
not  what  all  these  little  countries  whom 
we  seek  to  arm  are  going  to  do — but  what 
course,  as  a  nation,  we  shall  undertake 
to  pursue.  And  on  that  course  should 
be  based  the  consideration  of  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  this  bill.  How  can  you  ask  coun¬ 
tries  around  Communist  China  to  stand 
up  and  accept  our  arms  unless  they 
know  what  our  intention  is?  Is  it  not 
time  to  make  a  firm  appraisal  of  our  own 
strength,  our  own  courage,  our  own  pur¬ 
pose?  Can  we  in  honesty  ask  other 
countries  to  arm,  as  open  prey  to  Com¬ 
munist  resentment  and  aggression,  with¬ 
out  even  a  pact  among  themselves  for 
mutual  defense?  Such  appraisal  of  our 
course,  and  theirs,  should  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  we  pass  this  bill. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "freedom”?  I 
think  that  there  is  power  in  the  very 
word.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  any  American.  But  strange 
things  are  happening.  I  think  that  you 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Harrison],  in  his  interesting  discussion 
today,  tell  how  impossible  it  was  to  get 
parts  of  the  Constitution  written  into 
this  bill.  I  would  say  that  I  have  been 
more  shocked  in  recent  days  by  refusal 
to  permit  consideration  of  quotations 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


on  the  ground  that  certain  clauses  were 
“inflammatory  in  this  day  and  age.”  I 
would  remind  the  House  that  we  need 
something  inflammatory  if  we  want  to 
save  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  hope  for  us  here  or  any 
hope  for  us  abroad  or  any  hope  for  the 
war-torn  world  except  by  persuading 
people  somehow  of  what  it  means  to  be 
free.  I  think  it  is  our  weapon.  I  think 
we  must  accept  it  vigorously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentlewoman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  If  we  cannot  sell  that 
idea  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  free 
people,  wit!}  a  capacity  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  determination  of  their  own 
futures,  the  right  to  live  as  they  please, 
the  right  to  worship  as  they  please;  if 
we  cannot  build  into  that  concept  of 
freedom  a  reverence  for  life;  if  we  can¬ 
not  build  understanding  of  freedom  into 
our  allies  so  that  they  know  that  any 
attempt  to  control  freedom  is  outmoded 
and  dangerous — then  there  is  no  hope 
for  us.  You  may  say  that  this  is  sheer 
idealism,  and  deals  only  with  “intan¬ 
gibles.”  I  would  say  to  you  that  in  times 
of  crisis,  it  is  only  the  intangibles  that 
bear  any  semblance  of  reality  or  power. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  we 
might  vote  billions,  though  we  might 
put  in  economic  supplies  in  many 
places,  it  will  not  be  enough.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  people  something  to  fight 
with.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  people 
things  to  live  with.  I  think  that  you 
have  to  give  them  something  to  live  by. 

If  we  fail  to  make  the  dynamic  en¬ 
demic  force  of  freedom  a  living  thing 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  not  any 
amount  of  money  that  can  either  stay 
the  damage  or  help  us  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Does  this  mean  that  I  would  go  it  alone? 
I  am  not  as  foolish  as  that.  I  have  spent 
the  last  2  years  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  trying  just  to  learn.  I  have 
flown  to  the  NATO  airfields.  I  have 
gone  nearly  31,000  miles  in  Asia.  I  came 
home  humble,  recognizing — particularly 
in  Asia — a  passion,  among  nations  and 
people,  to  be  free.  We  must  persuade 
them  that  we  want  them  to  be. 

I  would  repeat  to  you  that  this  is  not 
a  world  today  which  can  be  won  or 
defended  just  by  force.  It  is  not  a  world 
which  can  be  won  just  by  material  aid, 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  is 
not  a  world  which  can  be  won  in  com¬ 
pany  with  allies  who  blind  themselves 
to  the  rising  surge  for  independence. 
The  situation  can  only  be  met  in  com¬ 
pany  with  allies  who  share  our  indict¬ 
ment  of  Communist  practice  and  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  who  will  willingly  join  our 
crusade  for  human  freedom.  It  is  a 
world  in  which  there  is  reverence  and 
search  for  independence.  If  we  can  sell 
assurance  of  our  own  respect  for  their 
right  to  freedom  to  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  or  to  those  on  that 
dangerous  fringe,  and  tie  in  with  it  a 
deep-seated  feeling  that  miracles  can 
still  be  wrought,  then  I  think  we  have  a 
chance. 

I  am  hoping  still  that  we  will  stand 
aside,  take  a  long  look,  a  fresh  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  come  up  with  a  plan  and  a 
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program  of  offering  peoples  such  free¬ 
dom  as  will  bring  us  and  them  eventual 
security  and  peace.  It  is  the  only  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  can  live  or  want  to 
live — indeed,  the  only  kind  of  world 
which  will  long  remain  for  man  to  live 
in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Gavin], 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know  it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  time 
from  the  Committee  unless  you  are  in 
complete  accord  with  them.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  have  5  minutes  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side. 

Ml-.  RICHARDS.  Yes;  I  will  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  5  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friends  on  each  side 
for  having  given  me  5  minutes.  I  greatly 
admire  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys  1  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards],  although  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  at  times  I  have 
great  respect  ior  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  here  12 
years  and  I  have  heard  some  very  great 
speeches,  idealistic  speeches,  dramatized 
and  emotionalized,  of  the  great  need  for 
leadership  and  participation  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  The  grave  respon¬ 
sibility  we  are  charged  with  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  the  world;  and 
there  have  been  some  fine  orators  past 
and  present.  Some  have  impressed  me; 
in  fact,  the  first  speech  I  heard  on 
UNRRA  impressed  me  so  much  I  voted 
for  the  first  UNRRA  bill,  but  then  when 
I  observed  UNRRA  in  action — what 
they  were  doing,  the  maladministration* 
why  I  might  say  I  have  never  participat¬ 
ed  in  any  foreign  spending  since;  so  my 
record  is  pretty  well  known. 

At  the  present  time  our  Nation  owes 
about  $275  billion.  A  million  dollars  is  a 
thousand  thousand  dollars,  and  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  a  thousand  million  dollars. 
We  owe  275  thousand  million  dollars 
that  the  American  people  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  must  produce  the  money 
to  pay  in  some  form  of  taxes  to  pay  this 
debt. 

And  I  remember  when  these  foreign- 
aid  programs  started:  every  other  year 
they  changed  the  name  and  technique  as 
they  realized  the  American  people  might 
rebel.  When  started  they  were  going  to 
be  for  only  a  year,  then  2  years,  3  years, 
until  now  it  is  very  indefinite,  now  they 
are  telling  you  they  do  not  know  when 
they  will  stop;  and  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  stated,  they  now  have  ap¬ 
propriations  that  will  carry  on  these 
spending  programs  for  the  next  23 '/2 
months;  so  with  another  $3.5  billion 
they  are  asking  for  will  be  enough  to 
carry  them  on  for  the  next  3  years.  They 
always  fortify  themselves  with  plenty  of 
money  to  carry  out  their  program  of 
foreign-aid  spending.  A  great  merry- 
go-round  which  is  burdening  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers. 
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I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  In  the 
Congress  cannot  become  practical,  just  a 
bit  realistic.  It  is  all  right  to  be  an  ideal¬ 
ist,  but  somebody  must  pay  the  bill. 
That  has  been  our  policy  down  over  the 
years.  In  World  War  I,  which  I  recall,  I 
actually  thought  we  were  fighting  a  war 
to  end  all  wars,  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy;  that  was  the  slogan,  and 
I  actually  believed  it.  Then  after  World 
War  I,  we  sank  our  battleships,  destroyed 
our  fortifications,  and  we  put  our  trust  in 
treaties  with  people  whom  we  thought 
were  as  right-minded  as  ourselves. 
What  happened? 

What  did  we  do?  We  paved  the  way 
for  the  Lenins,  the  Trotskys,  the  Stalins, 
the  Mussolinis,  the  Cianos,  the  Hitlers, 
the  Himmlers,  the  Goerings,  and  the 
Goebbels  to  rise  to  power,  so  we  had  not 
learned  any  practical  lessons;  we  fought 
through  World  War  H  with  tremendous 
loss  of  lives  of  our  fine  American 
boys.  Now  if  we  had  been  practical  and 
realistic  after  the  war  was  over,  we  would 
have  maintained  our  strength  and  na¬ 
tional  defense.  But  no,  we  demobilized 
our  Army,  we  cut  back  our  airpower,  we 
cut  back  the  Navy,  we  skeletonized  the 
whole  defense  setup.  Russia  was  sitting 
on  the  sidelines  observing,  patiently 
waiting  for  us  to  tear  down  our  national 
defense  and  then  they  would  move  in  on 
us  to  cause  us  plenty  of  trouble,  which 
they  have  been  doing.  So  after  our  de¬ 
mobilization,  after  we  skeletonized  our 
whole  defense,  and  the  Russians  started 
to  move  in  on  us,  they  started  to  get 
tough  with  us.  Then  we  again  became 
concerned  with  building  up  our  national 
defense.  Suddenly  we  were  involved  in 
Korea  and  for  lack  of  materials  and 
equipment  we  were  nearly  pushed  back 
into  the  sea  at  Pusan,  the  most  humiliat¬ 
ing  experience  in  our  history.  We  had  to 
to  fight  in  Korea  and  look  after  building 
up  our  national  defense,  and  we  turned 
in  a  magnificent  performance  of  which 
we  can  well  be  proud.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  our  defense  program  is  coming  along 
fine;  we  are  not  as  strong  as  we  should 
be;  nevertheless  we  are  making  good 
progress  and  will  continue  to  make 
progress. 

I  would  like  to  be  an  idealist ;  however, 
I  think  that  we  must  be  practical  and 
realistic. 

They  are  talking  now  about  cutting 
two  divisions  of  infantry  and  armored 
forces  in  our  Army,  I  think  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  mistake.  We  should  be 
strong,  we  should  remain  strong — build 
the  greatest  national  defense  we  have 
ever  had  to  meet  any  demands  that  may 
be  made  upon  us  any  time,  any  place  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  Europe 
5  or  6  times  since  1947.  I  have  looked  at 
it  carefully.  I  have  watched  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  I  have  talked  with  the 
people,  I  have  seen  their  attitude,  their 
thinking,  and  I  think  I  am  in  a  position, 
too,  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  foreign 
aid.  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  save 
the  world  by  this  constant  pitching  in  of 
billions  of  dollars.  If  the  spirit  is  not  in 
the  people  who  are  participating  with  us, 
we  cannot  save  anything. 


What  we  should  do  is  to  build  on 
strength  and  not  on  weakness.  But  we 
seem  to  think  that  by  pouring  billions 
of  dollars  around  the  world,  billions  of 
dollars  every  year,  that  we  are  going  to 
get  the  support  and  cooperation  of  these 
people.  The  world  is  in  just  as  much  of 
a  chaotic  condition  today  as  it  was  in 
1946.  After  we  had  put  in  about  $60  bil¬ 
lion,  or  sixty  thousand  million  dollars, 
well,  we  are  going  to  put  in  another  three 
and  a  half  billion  and  maybe  the  French 
and  the  Italians,  if  we  put  a  little  pres¬ 
sure  on  them,  may  come  around.  I  do 
not  think  they  will.  If  I  had  my  way 
about  it,  I  would  put  my  money  with 
Spain,  with  Greece,  with  Turkey,  and 
with  Germany,  because  you  cannot  tell, 
if  we  are  suddenly  catapulted  into  a  war, 
if  these  countries  where  we  have  been 
building  up  military  strength  would  ac¬ 
tually  fight.  Maybe  they  would,  I  am 
uncertain  but  I  would  not  be  taking  any 
chances.  The  Germans  will  fight. 
When  they  had  that  little  upset  a  year 
ago  and  the  Russians  moved  in  on  them, 
you  saw  pictures  of  the  Germans  stand¬ 
ing  up  hurling  bricks  and  cobblestones 
at  tanks.  What  do  you  think  they  would 
do  if  they  had  equipment  to  fight  with? 
What  we  should  do  in  this  agonizing  re¬ 
appraisal  is  consider  rearming  Ger¬ 
many  because  of  the  fact  that  if  you  do 
not,  one  of  these  days  the  Russians  are 
going  to  come  along  with  a  plan  for  the 
unification  of  Germany  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  going  to  take  it  because  they 
want  their  country  united  and  they  can 
get  no  action  from  us.  They  have  waited 
for  4  years  for  us  to  do  something  about 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  reason. 
They  may  rearm  without  our  help  if  we 
continue  to  stall.  They  are  requesting 
us,  their  leaders  are  waiting  on  us,  their 
future  depends  on  being  rearmed,  but 
our  dilatory  tactics  will  eventually,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  chase  the  Germans  away  from  us. 
If  they  do  tie  up  with  Russia  and  Russia 
gives  them  a  chance  for  unification,  we 
may  find  ourselves  out  on  a  limb  with¬ 
out  a  friend  anywhere  in  Europe — we 
will  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  to 
build  up  defenses  in  Europe  against 
Communist  aggression. 

.  So,  in  this  reappraisal,  let  us  forget 
this  idealistic  talk,  all  this  glorious  talk 
that  we  hear,  that  we  have  been  hearing 
for  many  years,  that  we  can  stabilize 
and  bring  peace  to  the  world  by  pouring 
out  billions  of  dollars.  Let  us  get  down 
to  good,  sound,  commonsense.  If  we 
can  secure  a  good  member  on  our  team 
that  actually  will  stand  up  and  fight, 
that  is  anti-Communist  and  we  know  he 
is  anti-Communist,  why  do  we  not  take 
him,  because  when  we  do  take  him  and 
build  up  EDC  including  Germany,  I  am 
satisfied  you  will  stop  up  this  commu¬ 
nistic  menace,  this  communistic  threat, 
because  the  Russians  will  be  concerned 
about  one  of  their  main  lines  of  defense 
in  Europe  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
give  as  much  attention  to  promoting 
trouble  in  the  Far  East.  But,  no,  we 
have  to  appease  these  various  countries 
with  which  we  are  allied.  We  have 
been  appeasing  them  now  for  years,  and 
we  have  an  element  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  thinks  we  have  got  to  handle 


this  matter  diplomatically  by  appease¬ 
ment  with  dollars  so  we  continue  to 
pump  billions  of  dollars  around  the 
world  feeling  that  we  can  save  the  world 
in  this  manner.  My  friends,  it  will  take 
more  than  dollars;  it  requires  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  these  countries  if  we 
are  to  rid  the  world  of  this  Communist 
threat. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  become  practical 
minded  for  a  change.  Let  us  forget 
about  saving  the  world.  How  about  sav¬ 
ing  ourselves?  If  we  continue  the  way 
we  are  going  with  our  idealism  we  will 
ultimately  end  up  in  bankruptcy  and  we 
may  have  some  difficulties  ourselves. 
How  about  our  boys  who  have  gone  will¬ 
ingly  forth  in  two  world  wars  and  in 
Korea,  through  the  cold,  heat,  filth, 
fatigue,  misery,  and  mud  of  mechanized 
warfare?  If  we  can  secure  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  a  country  like  Germany  to 
build  up  25  divisions  to  participate  in 
European  defense  and  cooperate,  work 
with  us,  against  this  communistic  threat 
there  would  be  no  hesitancy  on  my  part 
to  have  them  form  the  defense  setup. 

I  was  in  Spain  last  year,  and  I  found 
that  the  Spanish  people  are  a  friendly 
people,  ready  to  cooperate  with  us,  they 
want  to  work  with  us,  they  will  do  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  they  can  to  be 
helpful  in  this  defense  setup.  They  are 
our  friends.  It  took  us  almost  4  years 
to  convince,  the  State  Department  that 
here  was  a  bastion,  here  was  a  strong¬ 
hold,  here  was  a  people  that  had  a  mil¬ 
lion  casualties  in  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
fighting  the  Communists.  Here  was  a 
country  with  four  or  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  infantrymen,  trained,  ready  for 
action,  and  yet  we  had  to  wait  for 
4  years  for  the  State  Department  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  cooperate  and 
work  with  Spain,  the  greatest  military 
stronghold  in  Europe.  Yet  we  could 
not  get  the  State  Department  to  go 
along  because  we  were  appeasing  these 
other  countries  and  we  might  offend 
them,  so  we  lost  4  years  in  building  up 
defense  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  practical  minded.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  realistic.  I  think  we  ought  to  use 
good,  sound  commonsense  and  spend 
our  money  with  the  people  who  are 
our  friends  and  not  with  those  that 
are  questionable  and  problematical  of 
the  position  they  would  take  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  anywhere  in  the  world. 

So,  today,  in  the  short  time  that  has 
been  allocated  to  me,  I  cannot  hope  to 
cover  this  subject  matter  as  I  would 
like  to,  but  it  is  about  time  we  wake 
up  and  realize  the  tremendous  possibil¬ 
ities  in  immediate  rearming  of  Germany 
to  participate  in  the  EDC  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  *  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Permit  me  to  say,  let 
Secretary  Dulles  immediately  give  us  the 
encouragement  by  publicly  announcing 
that  he  intends  to  reevaluate  the  whole 
situation,  reexamining  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture,  and  take  into  consideration  those 
people  who  want  to  participate  with  us 
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In  the  defense  of  Europe  and  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  pump  our  money  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  questionable,  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  participate,  and  ques¬ 
tionable,  in  my  mind,  as  to  whether  or 
mot  they  would  participate  and  fight  if 
an  emergency  should  arise  or  whether 
we  would  have  to  go  it  alone  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  60  millions  of  dollars  to  re¬ 
habilitate  these  countries  and  build  up 
their  defense.  Now,  somebody  has  to 
make  up  their  minds  in  France  and  Italy, 
one  way  or  the  other.  They  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  cooperate  with 
us,  or  they  will  cooperate  with  somebody 
else,  I  hope  that  they  make  up  their 
minds  and  make  it  up  quick,  because  the 
American  people  have  been  patient,  they 
have  been  tolerant,  they  have  been  gen¬ 
erous  over  the  years  contributing  billions 
of  dollars  to  pump  into  the  economic 
life  of  these  countries  for  rehabilitation 
and  the  well-being  of  their  people.  Now 
let  them  show  their  friendliness  to  us 
and  say,  "Yes,  we  will  join  with  you  in 
EDC  and  join  in  the  defense  of  Europe 
in  an  effort  to  bring  peace  and  stability 
to  the  world.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lanham  I . 

(Mr.  LANHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  during 
general  debate,  but  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  misunderstanding  and  misap¬ 
prehension  about  this  entire  mutual- 
security  program,  I  feel  that  I  should 
try  to  help  clear  up  these  misapprehen¬ 
sions. 

We  have  heard  on  the  floor  today  that 
it  is  a  giveaway  program.  That  is  not 
true  at  all.  This  is  a  program  intended 
to  insure  our  own  security.  In  the 
process  of  assuring  our  own  security,  it 
is  true  that  we  hope  we  are  insuring  the 
security,  not  necessarily  of  our  friends, 
but  of  the  free  peoples  everywhere,  the 
peoples  who  are  opposed  to  communism 
and  who  are  willing  to  join  us  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
first  about  the  real  nature  of  the  threat 
that  we  are  facing.  Do  not  minimize 
it,  because  we  are  in  a  struggle,  a  final 
struggle,  for  civilization  and  freedom. 
Do  not  make  any  mistake  about  it.  This 
is  it.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  is  to 
lost.  Our  President  has  said  that  it  may 
go  on  for  40  years.  I  hope  he  is  mis¬ 
taken.  But  it  may  go  on  for  5  years 
or  10  years  or  even  40  years.  It  is  a  life 
and  death  struggle,  a  struggle  for  our 
very  existence.  We  are  playing  marbles 
for  keeps.  Let  us  think  about  that  as 
we  go  along  with  this  debate.  And  let 
us  forget  partisanship. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  remarked 
the  other  day  after  we  had  completed 
work  on  this  bill  that,  as  he  recalled  it, 
not  a  single  vote  in  the  committee  had 
been  along  partisan  lines.  I  think  that 
is  true.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  main¬ 
tain  this  attitude  when  certain  things 
are  said  by  those  high  in  the  present 
administration,  which  reflects  upon  the 
patriotism  and  good  faith  of  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  Party.  But  I  try  to  put  those 
things  aside  as  I  think  we  all  should  as 
we  discuss  this  bill  which  is  of  such 
supreme  importance  not  only  to  us  but 
to  the  entire  world  and  to  civilization 
as  we  know  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
emphasize  that  too  much. 

This  struggle  is  of  a  twofold  nature. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  military  struggle,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  The  menace  is 
twofold.  There  is  the  military  menace 
which  is  the  menace  of  Russian  imperial¬ 
ism.  We  fight  that  menace  with  our 
military  strength.  That  is  why  we  give 
military  aid  to  our  friends  to  meet  that 
menace.  Let  us  keep  the  distinction  in 
our  minds,  that  we  have  this  military 
threat  and  then  we  have  the  threat  in 
the  world  of  ideas.  This  is  a  struggle 
not  only  for  territory,  but  this  is  a 
struggle  for  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
and  the  wills  of  men,  just  as  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  has 
so  well  said.  But  she  has  gotten  con¬ 
fused  and  has  not  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  this  threat  is  of  a  dual  nature;  it 
is  military  and  it  is  also  in  the  field  of 
ideas. 

We  must  be  strong  in  America  if  we  are 
to  meet  this  military  threat  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  aggression.  We  must  stay 
strong  and  we  must  keep  our  friends 
strong.  We  must  keep  strong  those  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  who  are  on  our  side. 
We  propose  to  keep  them  strong,  not  for 
aggression  but  for  their  defense  if  they 
and  we  are  attacked.  Somewhere  in  the 
Bible — I  am  sure  they  are  Christ’s 
words —  it  is  said  that  those  who  are  not 
against  us  are  for  us.  That  is  true  in  the 
world  today.  Sometimes  we  think  some 
of  these  people  whom  we  have  helped 
are  no  longer  our  friends.  We  may  think 
they  have  turned  their  backs  upon  us 
and  that  they  would  not  support  us  if 
it  came  to  the  point  where  we  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  Russia  or  China.  But  that 
is  not  necessarily  true. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  about 
whether  or  not  France  would  fight.  I 
was  impressed  with  General  Gruenther’s 
testimony  when  he  was  before  our  com¬ 
mittee.  Somebody  asked  him  that  ques¬ 
tion.  He  said,  "I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  French  people  will  fight.”  And 
he  said  something  else,  too;  and  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  He  is,  as  you  know,  an 
able,  a  brilliant,  and  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  right  on  the 
spot  and  he  knows  what  is  going  on.  He 
said  that  France  will  fight  and  he  said 
further — and  I  do  not  think  I  am  dis¬ 
closing  anything  secret;  if  I  am,  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  some¬ 
body  will  stop  me.  I  was  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  General  Gruenther 
said.  He  said  that  Germany’s  strength 
is  vitally  important  to  the  free  world  in 
this  struggle  but  that  France’s  support 
is  still  more  vital. 

We  must  keep  France  strong;  we  must 
keep  France  on  our  side.  Do  not  sell 
France  short.  We  thought  when  the 
Laniel  government  fell  it  was  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  but  somehow  this  man  Mendes- 
France  seems  to  have  caught  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  French  people.  While  he 
may  make  a  settlement  in  Indochina  that 
is  not  what  we  would  like,  it  seems  that 
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he  is  determined  to  have  a  settlement 
there  in  order  that  he  may  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  that  is  in  France  today 
and  come  to  some  agreement  with  the 
Western  World  about  how  we  shall  meet 
the  challenge  in  Europe.  Apparently  the 
people  have  rallied  behind  him  because 
he  is  a  forceful  man  and  has  stood  for 
something.  He  has  been  willing  to  speak 
out  and  appeal  to  his  people,  and  has 
challenged  them  to  help  him  bring  order 
and  dignity  again  to  France.  They  are 
falling  in  line  behind  him  and  France 
is  not  dead  by  any  means. 

Our  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Wilson, 
also  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
committee.  I  recall  what  he  said  about 
France.  He  said  that  France  is  like  a 
person  who  has  had  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  He  said  France  has  been  our 
friend  since  the  time  we  won  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  Shall  we,  he  asked,  abandon 
France  now?  It  would  be  like  a  man  who 
had  lived  for  years  with  a  woman  he 
loved,  and  then  abandoned  her  when  she 
had  a  nervous  breakdown. 

It  looks  like  France  is  recovering,  so 
let  us  not  sell  France  short. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  recall  some 
testimony  as  to  this  question  of  France’s 
exertions  in  the  defense  program.  I  re¬ 
call  a  comparison,  for  example,  between 
the  salary  and  emoluments  of  a  French 
colonel  with  30  years  of  service  in  a  high 
executive  position,  and  one  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  sergeants  who  is  an  aide  to  one  of 
our  own  officers.  They  get  the  same  pay. 
We  do  not  think  the  American  sergeant 
is  overpaid.  We  are  not  able  to  do  what 
we  would  like  to  do  for  our  fighting 
men. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  The  sergeant  would 
probably  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Aranksas.  We  would 
both  be  right. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  French  Government,  even 
devoting  a  high  percentage  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  defense,  is  unable 
to  provide  a  higher  scale  than  that  for 
its  fighting  men.  But  France,  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  index  I  have  seen,  has  done 
its  share  in  making  sacrifices  for  our 
common  effort.  It  seems  to  me  wet 
might  put  the  emphasis  on  that  side  as 
well  as  our  own  sacrifices  sometimes,  be¬ 
cause  we  look  in  vain  at  some  of  our 
comments  to  find  an  appreciation  of 
what  the  French  have  done. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  contribution. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  refuse  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  has  had  his  time.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  gentleman,  but  he 
can  get  more  time. 

Mr.  GAVTN.  I  might  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  the  feeling  is  mutual. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  want  to  say  some¬ 
thing  else  about  the  situation  in  France 
today  and  the  position  which  France 
holds  in  Europe.  France  realizes  that 
Germany  must  be  rearmed.  What 
France  objects  to  in  EDC — and  I  am 
not  saying  she  is  right  because  I  think 
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she  is  wrong  and  we  are  right — is  really 
the  poltical  integration  of  Europe,  and 
the  loss  of  her  sovereignty.  It  is  just 
as  though  it  were  proposed  to  us  that  we 
give  up  our  sovereignty  and  join  in  some 
sort  of  world  government.  France  has 
gone  along  with  integration  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field,  and  we  have  a  sort  of  in¬ 
dustrial  union  over  there  of  France  and 
other  nations  on  the  Continent.  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  join  any  political  union 
with  the  continental  countries.  Why 
should  we  find  fault  with  France  be¬ 
cause  she  takes  the  same  position  that 
England  does?  We  think  she  is  wrong, 
but  they  are  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
rearmament  of  Germany  and  they  are 
willing  to  go  into  some  sort  of  arrange¬ 
ment  there  if  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  to  give  up  their  sovereignty.  Amer¬ 
icans  have  believed  for  a  number  of 
years  that  Europe  would  be  better  off, 
if  it  were  united  politically  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrially.  But,  the  trouble  with  us  is 
that  we  think  when  we  make  up  our 
minds,  we  ought  to  try  to  impose  our 
views  upon  the  peoples  whom  we  are 
helping.  There  is  in  this  bill  a  provision 
which  was  known  originally  as  the  Rich¬ 
ards  amendment.  It  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  so  as  to  apply  only  to  those  nations 
who  have  not  joined  EDC.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  amendment,  we  can¬ 
not  help  Fiance  any  further  unless  she 
signs  the  EDC  agreement  and  gives  up 
her  sovereignty  and  become  a  part  of 
what  might  be  called  the  United  States 
of  Europe.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
hold  that  sort  of  threat  over  the  head 
of  France.  I  am  opposed  to  that  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  bill.  I  know  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  accepted  it,  and  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  at  this  time,  but 
I  am  pointing  it  out  to  illustrate  to  you 
what  the  situation  is.  What  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  say  is  that  our  friends  will  co¬ 
operate  with  us,  if  we  simply  do  not  try 
to  cram  things  down  their  throats  and 
impose  our  wills  upon  them.  I  say  to 
you  that  this  program  is  necessary.  It 
is.  necessary  from  the  military  side.  As 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church]  has  said,  there  is  too  much 
of  it  being  spent  for  military  end  items, 
and  for  military  support.  It  has  come 
about  that  we  do  not  any  longer  want  to 
say  anything  about  aid — any  aid — ex¬ 
cept  military  aid.  The  trouble  is  that 
we,  in  America,  have  come  to  depend  too 
much  on  our  military  might  and  upon 
our  wealth  and  our  money  just  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  said.  I 
think  we  ought  to  spend  more  for  other 
things  than  military  aid  and  military 
end  items.  But  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois  forgets  that  while 
we  are  trying  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  and  wills  and  souls  of  men,  we 
have  to  keep  them  strong.  We  have  to 
make  them  strong  in  a  military  sense  so 
that  they  can  defend  themselves.  We 
have  been  losing  in  this  struggle  both  in 
the  military  struggle  and  in  the  cold  war. 
Are  we  going  to  quit  now?  Are  we  going 
to  quit  now  and  just  throw  up  our  hands 
and  surrender?  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  do  that.  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  do  everything  possible  to  keep  strong 
all  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  who  are 
on  our  side  or  who  can  be  won  over  to 


our  side.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  give 
aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  whose 
standards  of  living  are  low — even  India. 
Some  have  said  that  India  does  not  want 
our  help,  but  I  say  to  you  that  India  is 
on  the  fence  at  this  time — as  India  goes, 
so  will  go  Asia  and  so  will  go  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Asia.  If  India  goes  Communist, 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  communism  and  America 
will  have  to  become  an  armed  fortress. 
How  are  we  to  win  India?  I  think  in  the 
first  place  we  have  an  ambassador  there 
who  knows  the  situation  in  India  and 
knows  what  is  necessary  to  try  to  win 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  India,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  leadership 
sometimes  appears  to  be  opposed  to  us. 
But,  the  trouble  with  the  leadership  in 
India  and  in  other  great  areas  of  the 
world  is  that  this  thing  we  call  commu¬ 
nism  has  a  strange  attraction  for  under¬ 
privileged  peoples.  It  inspires  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  its  converts  just  as  our  democ¬ 
racy  did  when  our  country  was  young. 
Then  democracy  had  an  appeal  for  men 
and  fired  their  imagination  and  won 
their  support  and  enthusiasm.  It  in¬ 
spired  them  as  does  a  strong  religious 
faith.  Today,  for  some  strange  reason, 
communism  inspires  its  followers  in  the 
same  way. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  lost  our 
enthusiasm  for  our  democracy.  We  have 
taken  it  for  granted.  We  have  taken 
our  freedom  for  granted.  We  must  re¬ 
gain  our  enthusiasm  for  it.  As  Mr.  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson  said  in  a  speech  the  other 
day,  “We  have  a  success  story  to  tell.” 
Instead  of  telling  it  to  the  world  we  have 
cut  our  appropriations  for  the  very  in¬ 
strumentalities  that  could  tell  our  suc¬ 
cess  story  to  the  world. 

As  he  said,  we  have  gone  through  a 
social  revolution,  and  yet  we  have  lost 
none  of  our  freedom  and  in  the  process 
have  made  Socialism  obsolete.  We  ought 
to  tell  that  story  to  the  world.  We  ought 
to  appropriate  the  money  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  that  story  to  the  world.  We 
ought  to  recapture  something  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  our  way  of  life.  Only  in 
that  way  can  we  win  this  battle  in  the 
realm  of  ideas.  Only  in  that  way  can 
we  defeat  communism.  Communism  is 
based  on  a  false  ideal  while  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  built  upon  moral  and  spiritual 
foundations.  We  must  in  some  way 
convince  those  peoples  whom  we  want 
to  win  to  our  side,  that  our  way  of  life 
promises  them  freedom  as  well  as  social 
and  industrial  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  ProutyL 

(Mr.  PROUTY  asked  and  was  given  . 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  have 
experienced  feelings  approaching  frus¬ 
tration  as  we  have  contemplted  present 
international  tensions.  As  we  reflect  on 
the  billions  of  dollars  which  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  expended  in  a  serious  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  world  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  we  find  ourselves  asking  these 


questions :  “Has  it  been  worthwhile?  Has 
anything  constructive  been  accom¬ 
plished?  Will  it  not  be  pure  folly  to* 
continue  our  efforts  in  this  direction?” 

And  yet  if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  blinded  by  a  sense  of  futility  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  achieved  our  objec¬ 
tives  I  think  we  shall  find  that  our  ac¬ 
tions  have  been  far  from  in  vain.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI  ,  and  others  have  stressed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  have  accrued  to  this  Na¬ 
tion  and  to  the  free  world  generally  as 
a  result  of  our  cooperation  with  nations 
whose  principles  and  ideals  are  basically 
similar  to  ours. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  notwithstanding 
the  waste  and  extravagance  and  the 
questionable  value  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  inaugurated  in  great  haste  and 
under  the  stress  of  the  times  the  free 
world  still  exists  and  is  much  stronger 
than  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for 
our  active  participation  against  the 
forces  who  seek  to  destroy  it.  And  let 
us  not  forget  that  this  has  contributed 
to  our  own  strength  as  well  as  to  that  of 
others,  for  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
under  Communist  domination  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  would  be  almost 
hopeless. 

Therefore,  we  should  rid  ourselves  of 
the  illusion  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  mutual-security  program  consti¬ 
tute  charity.  This  contributes  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  almost  as 
much  as  it  does  to  that  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  involved.  We  need  their  help  and 
they  need  ours  in  the  struggle  against 
the  most  ruthless  and  powerful  revolu¬ 
tionary  force  in  history. 

President  Eisenhower  recognizes  this. 
Only  last  week  he  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  mutual-security  program 
and  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill.  As 
a  great  military  figure  he  is  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
titanic  struggle  now  going  on.  He  un¬ 
derstands  very  clearly  that  without  col¬ 
lective  security  among  the  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  nations  there  can  be  no  individual 
security  in  the  modern  world.  I  believe 
that  under  his  wise  and  competent  lead¬ 
ership  our  security  and  freedom  can  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  the  latest  edition  of  a  series 
of  acts,  all  bearing  sugar-coated  titles, 
by  which  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
ladeled  out  in  the  far  coiners  of  the 
earth  with  little  or  nothing  in  return. 

This  measure,  like  some  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  is  euphoniously  labeled  a  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act.  Like  its  predecessors, 
it  will  provide  neither  mutuality  nor  se¬ 
curity.  Of  two  things  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain — it  will  provide  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt,  and  if  ever  paid  it  will 
mean  an  increase  in  taxes. 

As  fictitious  and  illusionary  as  are 
these  two  words  “mutual  security” 
when  applied  to  about  98  percent  of  the 
foreign  nations  with  which  we  are  deal- 
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ing,  and  as  devastating  as  is  this  con¬ 
tinued  dissipation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  finances,  there  is  a  still 
greater,  fundamental  evil  in  this  bill. 

There  is  scarcely  a  paragraph  which 
does  not  in  some  manner  delegate  arbi¬ 
trary  power  to  the  President.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  anyone  to  deny  the  statement  I 
am  about  to  make;  that  except  in  an 
all-out  war,  no  single  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  such  worldwide  ramifications 
and  involving  such  an  amount  of  money 
has  ever  given  a  President  more  sweep¬ 
ing  powers.  The  delegated  powers  in 
this  bill  are  so  vast  and  unprecedented 
that  no  President  should  be  given  them, 
no  President  should  seek  them,  and  any 
President  should  refuse  them. 

This  bill  is  based  on  a  false  premise. 
Section  101,  the  first  section  and  first 
sentence,  states: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  knows 
that  is  monstrous  and  affronting  lan¬ 
guage.  If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  peace  and  security 
through  the  United  Nations,  then  why 
the  Geneva  Conference,  NATO,  EDC,  the 
proposal  for  a  defense  pact  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  other  alliances  and  agree¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  bypass  and  ignore 
the  United  Nations?  The  truth  is  that 
the  United  Nations  is  a  snare  and  a  de¬ 
lusion.  Korea,  and  now  Indochina, 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  as  a 
world  organization  the  United  Nations 
is  utterly  useless  for  stopping  war  or 
waging  war  against  armed  aggression. 

The  end  of  the  shooting  war  in  Korea 
and  the  return  of  Washingtonitis — the 
social  whirl,  lavish  dinners,  foreign  em¬ 
bassy  lawn  parties,  and  other  similar 
activities  too  numerous  to  mention — may 
have  dimmed  the  memories  of  some,  but 
to  others  there  is  the  acute  memory  of 
35,000  American  dead  in  Korea;  the 
stark  and  naked  fact  that  Americans 
did  more  than  90  percent  of  the  fighting 
and  dying  and  all  of  the  financing  of 
that  disastrous  attempt  to  halt  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  while  44  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations,  representing  a 
total  population  of  more  than  a  billion 
persons,  contributed  not  a  single  combat 
soldier. 

And  now  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has 
blandly  predicted  he  can  obtain  the  en¬ 
dorsement  and  moral  support  of  the 
United  Nations  for  military  intervention 
in  Indochina.  Did  the  United  States  go 
into  the  United  Nations  for  moral  sup¬ 
port  or  in  the  belief  that  all  member 
nations  were  united  and  determined  to 
halt  aggression  such  as  that  in  Korea? 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  there 
will  be  more  than  a  moral  commitment 
on  the  part  of  other  nations  before  I 
vote  to  send  the  youth  of  America  to  die 
in  southeast  Asia  while  the  British  and 
other  so-called  free-world  friends  and 
our  own  munition  tycoons,  casket 
makers,  and  others  stuff  their  pockets 
with  profits. 

I  reiterate  that  on  the  established  rec¬ 
ord  of  dismal  failure  it  is  the  worst  kind 
of  hypocrisy  to  assert  in  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  bill  that  it  is  the  policy  of 


the  United  States  to  obtain  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United 
Nations.  Let  us  be  decent  enough  to 
strike  that  language  and  spare  the 
American  people  such  sham  and  fraud. 

Nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of 
the  total  contained  in  this  measure 
would  be  allocated  to  military  assistance 
and  be  spent  wherever  the  President  sees 
fit.  Despite  the  huge  amounts  already 
expended  for  this  purpose,  there  is  still 
no  evidence  that  some  of  the  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  notably  France,  Italy,  and 
Yugoslavia,  would  be  even  fair-weather 
allies.  Even  the  British  give  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  cross  the  Rubicon 
of  war  unless  the  British  Isles  or  some 
segment  of  their  empire  is  attacked. 
And  to  those  of  you  who  have  unem¬ 
ployed  industrial  workers,  I  suggest  you 
ascertain,  if  you  can,  how  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  in  this  multi-billion- 
dollar  bill  can  be  expended  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  foreign  labor  in  foreign  factories. 

Still  with  us  in  this  1954  version  of 
the  great  international  giveaway  of  the 
American  taxpayer’s  pants — the  shirt 
has  long  since  gone — is  that  good  old 
global  boondoggle  which  the  New  Dealers 
fondly  called  point  4,  but  which  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  austerely  labeled  in  the 
bill  as  “technical  cooperation.”  The 
price  tag  on  this  item,  as  near  as  I  can 
determine,  is  around  $112  million. 

Do  you  know  how  point  4  originated? 
Let  me  give  you  a  little  history.  Back 
in  January  1949  a  now-retired  President 
by  the  name  of  Truman  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  In  that  address  he 
discussed  an  alleged  foreign  policy  predi¬ 
cated  then,  as  now,  on  the  sweet-scented 
dream  that  money  will  buy  friendship 
and  bribed  friends  will  somehow  influ¬ 
ence  enemies  to  become  paragons  of 
virtue. 

Anyway,  the  Truman  foreign  policy  as 
of  January  1949  set  forth  four  objectives: 
First,  strengthen  the  United  Nations; 
second,  world  economic  recovery;  third, 
halt  aggression;  and,  fourth,  “a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  available  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas.” 

Since  there  could  be  little  hope  of 
attaining  the  first  three  objectives,  it  was 
only  natural  that  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  point  4.  Why  not  something 
bold  and  new  for  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world?  After  all,  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  in  the  Sahara 
where  only  one  grew  before  or  teaching 
Italian  peasants  how  to  shuck  corn  by 
hand — which  they  have  been  doing  for 
a  couple  of  centuries — would  give  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  another  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  their  surplus  cash.  And 
teaching  8-cent-an-hour  Japanese 
workers  how  to  knit  woolen  gloves  and 
mittens  gave  American  workers  in  our 
own  knitting  mills  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  rest  from  picking  up  their  pay- 
checks.  Yes,  by  all  means  develop  the 
underdeveloped  and  train  others  the 
same  art.  And  so  we  did. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  fiscal 
years  1951-53  there  were  2,769  trainees 
as  compared  with  a  United  States  train¬ 
ing  staff  of  2,405.  In  other  words,  there 
were  only  364  more  trainees  than  there 
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were  trainers.  Never  did  so  few  Indians 
have  so  many  chiefs,  but  that  seems  to 
be  the  trademark  of  the  great  foreign 
boondoggle  with  which  we  are  now  deal¬ 
ing. 

And  something  new  is  proposed  to  be 
added  to  point  4  under  this  legislation. 
It  is  an  International  Development  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  composed  of  13  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  whose  stated 
duty  it  will  be  to  give  advice  as  to  policy. 
Following  the  usual  pattern  of  such  ap¬ 
pointments,  it  is  probable  the  board’s 
first  undertaking  would  be  a  junket  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
end  each  member  would  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  a  huckster  for  bigger  and  better 
appropriations  for  point  4.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  one  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  pledges  of  the  1952  campaign  was 
fewer  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions 
in  the  Federal  Government.  But  that 
was  nearly  2  years  ago. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Other  pro¬ 
grams,”  page  34  of  the  bill,  we  find  $150 
million  earmarked  apparently  for  the 
support  of  mercenary  troops.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
despite  our  experience  with  the  Hessians 
that  Britain  threw  at  our  forefathers  as 
they  fought  and  died  to  win  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  we  are  being  called  upon  un¬ 
der  title  4  of  this  bill  to  underwrite  the 
existence  and  expense  of  European  non¬ 
descripts,  organized  in  the  hoary  ranks 
of  some  kind  of  a  mercenary  military 
force.  I  suggest  that  Members  of  the 
House  insist  on  far  more  detail  concern¬ 
ing  this  move  than  is  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  401  of  the  bill. 

Section  414  is  entitled  “Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private  Par¬ 
ticipation,”  and  then  follows  a  beautiful 
job  of  window-dressing  leading  up  to 
authority  for  the  President  to  guarantee 
investments  in  foreign  countries  against 
expropriation  or  confiscation  to  a  total  of 
$200  million.  Last  year  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  had  taken  official  action 
providing  that  the  government  of  any 
member  nation  could  at  any  time  seize 
private  property  for  use  of  the  state. 
The  United  States  representative  voted 
against  this  action  but  it  was  approved 
anyway.  Now  we  have  the  strange  and 
sorry  spectacle  of  legislation  to  provide 
use  of  American  taxpayer’s  money  to  in¬ 
demnify  an  American  investor  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  whose  investment  may  have 
been  grabbed  for  the  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  state  socialism.  And  this  is  the  same 
United  Nations  to  which,  if  you  vote  for 
this  bill,  you  pay  homage  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  first  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  new  deal,  fair 
deal,  raw  deal  legislation  at  its  worst. 

Other  provisions  range  from  giving 
the  President  authority  in  connection 
with  this  act  to  suspend  all  laws  dealing 
with  contracts;  to  spend  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  as  he  may  elect;  to  assign  any  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  international  organizations,  to 
becoming  the  director  of  a  glorified  in¬ 
ternational  travel  bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  unwarranted 
and  dangerous  legislation.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  already  dangerously  over- 
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committed,  militarily  and  financially, 
throughout  the  world. 

Sixty  billion  dollars  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  since  World  War  II  on  the  en¬ 
terprises  here  contemplated.  Individ¬ 
uals,  States,  municipalities,  and  coun¬ 
ties  have  been  drained  of  their  tax  reve¬ 
nues  to  help  support  these  programs 
which  have  produced  nothing  by  abys¬ 
mal  failure.  I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to 
national  bankruptcy  and  destruction  of 
this  form  of  government  and  I  am  unal¬ 
terably  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Clardy], 

(Mr.  CLARDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  minority  report.  It 
makes  good  sense.  And  I  must  express 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bentley,  Mrs. 
Church,  and  the  others  opposing  this 
bill.  Little  more  can  be  said — they  have 
admirably  summed  up  the  case.  I  ven¬ 
ture  these  remarks  just  so  my  position 
can  be  made  clear. 

I  want  peace.  I  want  cooperation.  I 
want  friends.  I  want  to  defeat  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy.  I  just  do  not  believe 
the  continued  bleeding  of  the  American 
taxpayer  will  do  what  we  wish.  If  I 
thought  otherwise  I  would  vote  for  the 
bill.  But  the  self-evident  bankruptcy  of 
the  idea  that  we  can  buy  peace  is  enough 
for  me. 

For  a  great  many  years — ever  since 
the  Marshall  plan  was  inaugurated,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  and 
reading  the  articles,  and  I  feel  much 
today  as  though  I  had  gone  to  the  movies 
and  stayed  too  long;  this  is  where  I  came 
in.  I  am  reminded  of  another  analogy. 
You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  stayed  through  the  movie 
about  10  or  12  times  and  when  asked  why 
he  did  that  he  said,  “I  kept  on  staying 
there  because  I  thought,  maybe  sometime 
it  would  come  out  different.”  We  have 
been  spending  our  billions  for,  lo,  these 
many  years,  each  time  hoping  that  it 
will  come  out  different. 

We  have  been  spending  these  billions 
hopefully,  saying  to  ourselves,  “Well  now, 
this  time  this  appropriation  will  do  it.” 
And  today  we  find  all  of  our  hopes  for 
peace,  all  of  our  hopes  for  a  free  world 
in  a  shambles  at  our  feet.  We  are  worse 
off  today  by  far  than  we  were  when  we 
started  with  the  Marshall  plan  which,  if 
you  will  recall,  was  advanced  for  the  sole 
purpose,  so  we  were  told,  to  put  starving 
people  back  on  their  feet  in  the  after- 
math  of  a  horrible  war.  Then  later  it 
became  the  excuse  that  we  were  advanc¬ 
ing  these  moneys  to  stop  communism. 
Yet,  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  we 
find  over  four  times  as  many  people  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  there  were 
when  we  started  the  expenditure  of  these 
billions. 

Yesterday  as  I  sat  watching  my  tele¬ 
vision  set  I  saw  Secretary  Humphrey  ex¬ 
plaining  things  to  us  about  the  Nation’s 
economic  situation  in  a  hopeful  vein. 
But  I  also  heard  him  tell  us  that  he 
guessed  they  were  going  to  ask  us  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  once  more.  So  if  we  give 
this  $3.5  billion  in  addition  to  the  nearly 


$10  billion  already  unallocated  or  un¬ 
spent  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  more  money 
in  order  to  give  it  to  nations  which,  if 
the  London  Economist  is  correct,  today 
have  greater  gold  reserves  in  their  treas¬ 
ury  than  they  have  had  for  many,  many 
years.  We  are  going  to  give  it  to  coun¬ 
tries  like  France,  where  in  Paris  last  year 
I  heard  the  man  who  is  administering 
this  program  say  that  it  was  worked  on 
this  basis:  They  found  out  how  much 
France  though  she  could  raise,  how 
much  France  wanted  to  spend,  and  we 
put  into  the  kitty  the  difference.  That 
is  the  way  the  program  has  been  and  will 
be  administered  as  long  as  we  are  crazy 
enough  to  fall  for  the  idea  that  our  bil¬ 
lions  will  accomplish  the  desired  end 
that  we  all  agree  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  the  basic  question  be¬ 
hind  all  of  this  that  we  have  not  been 
coming  to  grips  with,  or  not  quite  so 
much  as  we  should,  is,  Will  this  kind 
of  program  really  save  us  from  commu¬ 
nism?  I  know  no  other  test,  at  least 
none  so  good,  as  that  of  experience.  If 
experience  tells  us  anything,  surely  it 
must  tell  us  that  we  have  no  friends  on 
the  earth  today  that  can  be  counted  on 
in  the  pinch. 

Let  us  be  practical.  France,  today, 
because  of  the  tremendous  Communist 
part  of  her  population,  is  paralyzed.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  quarrel  with 
that.  Germany  is  divided  because  of  the 
foolish  mistakes  that  we  made  during 
and  after  the  war,  and  cannot  be  count¬ 
ed  on  at  the  moment.  England  is  scared 
to  death,  and  perhaps  with  reason.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  face 
up  to  the  facts. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  making  mis¬ 
takes  because  there  are  four  basic  falla¬ 
cies  behind  the  whole  program.  Of 
course  we  want  to  preserve  peace.  Of 
course  we  want  allies.  Of  course  we 
want  help.  We  want  strength.  But 
we  are  going  on  the  assumption  that  our 
own  safety  is  inevitably  and  always  en¬ 
dangered  with  every  outbreak  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  That  I  cate¬ 
gorically  reject,  even  though  it  may  be 
true  in  part  in  some  instances,  but  the 
facts  do  not  justify  that  broad  generali¬ 
zation. 

The  second  is,  assuming  the  first  is 
correct,  that  our  money  will  save  the 
situation  in  spite  of  all  of  the  concrete 
evidence  which  proves  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary. 

And  third,  that  the  160  millions  of  us 
can  support  the  billions  of  people  on 
the  face  of  this  teaming  world  in¬ 
definitely.  Lastly,  that  the  friends  we 
have  today  will  necessarily  continue  to 
be  our  friends  tomorrow. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  said  he  had 
heard  no  one  answer  the  question  “What 
would  you  do?”  Well,  I  will  give  him 
one  answer.  I  would  keep  our  powder 
dry.  I  would  make  ourselves  superlative¬ 
ly  strong.  I  would  not  waste  our  money 
upon  those  nations  that  have  evinced 
no  will  to  either  fight  communism  or  to 
even  try  to  resist  its  inroads.  That  is 
the  answer  I  gave  long  before  I  came  to 
these  halls,  and  it  is  the  only  sane  an¬ 
swer  I  can  see  because  surely  experience 
has  demonstrated  beyond  all  question 


that  we  are  not  isolationists,  but  we 
are  isolated  today — isolated  because  the 
minds  of  men  around  the  face  of  the 
globe  have  not  yet  realized  the  nature  of 
the  threat. 

We  have  in  our  midst  today  as  visitors 
those  who  would  appease  and  those  who 
did  appease,  and  if  we  are  not  careful, 
we  will  be  led  into  the  same  trap.  I 
think  we  have  gone  beyond  our  capacity. 
I  shall  vote  against  raising  the  debt  limit 
because  if  we  refuse  this  money,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 
1  refuse  to  believe  that  the  way  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  is  to  keep  on  borrowing 
money  when  I  know  that  over  $18  bil¬ 
lion  have  been  spent  since  the  inception 
of  these  programs  for  the  payment  of 
nothing  but  interest.  And  when  I  see 
ourselves  without  a  friend  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  who  would  lift  their  hands  ef¬ 
fectively  to  help  us  in  the  show-down 
fight  that  eventually  will  come — when 
I  see  all  that,  I  shall  refuse  to  vote  one 
additional  cent. 

I  intended  to  ask  the  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion:  When  will  it  end?  It  has  been 
answered.  We  have  been  told  we  will  go 
on  indefinitely.  Some  day  the  American 
taxpayer  will  rise  up  in  rebellion.  I 
am  sure  they  are  in  my  district.  They 
are  unwilling  to  contribute  further  to 
the  treasuries  of  those  nations  that  are 
unwilling  to  do  that  which  they  should 
do,  if  they  are  at  all  alarmed  at  the 
Communist  threat.  These  nations  are 
unwilling  to  do  what  they  should  because 
they  are  Socialist  in  concept,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  wish  to  spend  their  money 
for  things  which  will  keep  their  admin¬ 
istrations  in  power.  And  we,  of  course, 
are  not  without  guilt  in  that  regard. 

We  are  looking  abroad  with  Guatema¬ 
la  under  our  noses,  praying  that  by  con¬ 
tinuing  a  program  that  has  fallen  flat 
on  its  face  over  the  years,  some  unlooked 
for  miracle  will  occur  between  now  and 
tomorrow  morning  and  the  money  that 
we  take  from  the  pockets  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  will  somehow  or  other 
save  us.  I  hope  we  will  not  continue  to 
confuse  the  worthy  objectives  behind 
all  these  ideas  with  our  capacity  or  our 
means  to  accomplish  them.  I  hope  we 
will  not  confuse  worthy  objectives  with 
the  mistaken  thought  that  the  appro¬ 
priations  we  are  asked  to  make  will 
achieve  those  ends. 

[Mr.  DIES  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  O’Konski], 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  the  high¬ 
est  respect  for  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  committee  in  this 
Congress  that  has  a  more  difficult  task 
confronting  them  than  that  committee 
has  had  ever  since  I  have  been  a  member 
during  the  past  12  years.  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  that  I  could  go  along  with 
them  on  this  bill  because  they  deserve 
the  respect  and  the  support  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  However,  I  could  not 
square  my  conscience  by  doing  so.  So 
am  I  concerned  about  the  support  that 
this  committee  ought  to  have  as  opposed 
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to  my  own  views  that  I  feel  I  should  clar¬ 
ify  for  the  record  so  that  my  constituents 
will  know  where  I  stand  and  why  I  voted 
as  I  did. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  collective  security  struggle  throughout 
the  world.  Everything  that  has  been 
done  regarding  our  foreign  policy  sup¬ 
posedly  has  been  done  with  the  idea  of 
a  collective  security  program.  But  this 
new  $2  billion  in  new  and  carryover 
appropriations  for  the  war  in  Indochina 
is  not  in  keeping  with  that  policy  be¬ 
cause  this  $2  billion  provides  for  a  go-it- 
alone  policy  in  Indochina.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  It  is  not  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  action,  we  have  no  allies  except  a 
half  ally  in  France.  And  here  is  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  The  present  Premier  of  France 
has  been  elected  by  a  very  small  margin 
on  the  promise  to  the  French  people  that 
if  he  does  not  end  the  war  in  Indochina 
in  30  days  he  is  going  to  resign.  Yet  in 
this  bill  we  are  appropriating  $2  billion 
to  carry  the  war  on  in  Indochina  for  2 
years  at  the  cost  it  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  year.  In  other  words,  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
in  less  than  20  days,  because  already  10 
days  have  expired,  France  may  com¬ 
pletely  fold  up  and  pull  out.  But  here 
we  have  appropriated  $2  billion  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  war  in  which  nobody  will  be  in¬ 
volved  except  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  we  are  going  it  alone. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
on  page  13,  he  will  find  that  that  money 
is  appropriated  for  southeast  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific,  which  is  a  much 
bigger  area  than  Indochina.  The  whole 
program  is  to  save  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  But  the  bulk  of  it  is 
going  to  carry  on  the  Indochina  war. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  Indochina  went  down, 
the  necessity  for  saving  the  surrounding 
areas  would  be  greater,  not  less. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
carrying  on  a  policy  of  war  for  a  country 
which  itself  is  not  sold  on  war. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  assure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  no  such  undertaking  as  that 
will  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  assurance  of  our  majority  leader 
because  I  know  his  words  are  quite 
weighty  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake.  We  are  saying  in  reality  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  arm  this  country 
and  arm  that  country  and  have  a  strong 
Army  and  a  strong  Navy  and  the  world 
is  going  to  come  out  all  right.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  basing  too 
much  of  our  entire  philosophy  and  thesis 
upon  strength  and  strength  alone.  I  dis¬ 
count  that  thesis  entirely.  I  think  one 
ounce  of  righteousness  is  worth  100  divi¬ 
sions  in  any  war,  and  we  find  ourselves, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Indochina, 
where  we  are  not  on  the  side  of  right, 
and  we  will  never  win.  With  all  the 


billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  already 
poured  into  Indochina,  in  many  cases 
and  in  many  of  the  individual  battles  the 
armed  strength  on  the  so-called  French 
side  has  outnumbered  the  other  side  by 
a  ratio  of  20  to  1,  and  they  could  not  win 
because  right  was  not  on  their  side.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  people  of  Indochina  have 
been  sold  on  the  idea  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  on  their  side,  that  they  will 
obtain  their  independence,  and  that  the 
Americans  are  trying  to  foist  French 
colonialism  and  exploitation  upon  them. 
We  can  pour  $100  billion  into  Indochina 
and  send  6  million  American  boys  into 
Indochina,  which  I  am  positive  we  will 
not  do,  but  it  will  not  solve  anything, 
because  we  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence,  and  as  long  as  we  are  on  the  wrong 
side,  it  does  not  pay  to  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  a  war  under  those  conditions. 

Now,  I  have  never  been  in  Asia,  but 
from  1931  to  1934  I  taught  about  100 
Asiatic  students  on  the  west  coast.  They 
came  from  Malaya,  they  came  from 
India,  they  came  from  Japan,  from 
Indochina,  and  Indonesia,  and  I  learned 
a  lot  from  those  people  who  we  do  not 
understand.  The  most  important  thing 
I  know  of  in  Asia  is  saving  face.  That 
country  that  loses  face  with  the  Asians 
loses  face  for  all  time,  and  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  situation  develop 
where,  in  my  honest  consciousness,  in¬ 
stead  of  spending  this  vast  amount  of 
money,  we  would  pass  a  resolution  in 
this  Congress  something  to  this  effect, 
that  our  hearts  and  sympathies  are  with 
the  Indochinese  people  and  we  hope  and 
pray  for  their  independence  and  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  obtain  their 
independence  from  French  colonialism 
and  the  Communists,  and  if  we  pass  that 
simple  resolution  and  just  leave  this  ap¬ 
propriation  out,  it  would  do  more  to  save 
our  face  throughout  Asia  and  through¬ 
out  the  world  than  anything  you  might 
possibly  do.  Because  this  is  the  de¬ 
scription  given  me  by  these  Asiatic 
students  I  taught  years  ago.  They  said 
the  Asiatics  might  be  compared  to  two 
dogs.  One  dog  is  very  rich  dog.  He  has 
a  $500  house  in  which  he  lives,  made  by 
his  master;  he  has  a  beautiful  silk  pil¬ 
low  upon  which  he  sleeps  at  night.  But, 
this  dog  that  has  that  $500  house  and 
that  silk  pillow  to  sleep  on  and  the  best  of 
food  is  not  happy  because  he  is  chained. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  take  a  dog  that 
is  free  to  roam  the  woods.  He  is  never 
clean,  he  never  has  a  bath,  he  has  no 
house  to  live  in,  nothing  to  sleep  on, 
and  he  gets  his  food  from  the  garbage 
can,  but  that  dog  is  not  chained  and 
that  dog  is  happy.  And,  these  students 
told  me  at  that  time,  when  this  thing 
was  in  the  making,  that  that  was  the 
philosophy  of  these  Asiatic  people.  They 
do  not  care  what  master  serves  them, 
they  do  not  care  what  kind  of  house 
they  have,  they  do  not  even  care  any¬ 
thing  about  the  economic  conditions,  but 
they  want  their  freedom;  they  want  to 
be  free. 

Now,  we  are  promising  them  all  sorts 
of  things.  We  are  promising  them  am¬ 
munition,  we  are  promising  them  guns 
and  foods.  They  do  not  want  that. 
What  they  want  to  be  promised  is  their 
freedom  and  their  independence.  We 


cannot  save  face  in  Asia  by  upholding 
French  colonialism  and  slavery.  Yet 
this  appropriation  does  just  that.  We 
are  inviting  $2  billion  of  ill-will  in  Asia 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  contrary  to  everything  America 
should  stand  for.  I  cannot  reconcile 
helping  to  fight  for  French  colonialism 
and  bigotry  with  what  I  know  all  Asians 
and  Americans  really  want. 

(Mr.  O’KONSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  SieminskiJ. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  rush  to  fill  our  immigration  quotas 
was  slowing  down  or  if  the  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  South  America 
and  Africa  and  Australia  showed  no  fur¬ 
ther  inclination  to  come  and  settle  in  the 
United  States,  then  I  should  think  we 
were  in  bad  shape  indeed.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  people  still  want  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 

There  is  something  about  the  United 
States  that  people  from  other  lands  have 
preferred.  Perhaps  it  is  opportunity, 
the  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  fullest, 
the  talents  with  which  the  Creator  has 
endowed  us;  to  stifle  a  talent,  to  us,  is 
a  crime.  As  a  nation  of  coaches,  we  de¬ 
light  in  fielding  great  teams,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  is  taught  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  to  use  his  own  head,  even  in 
the  most  synchronized  of  plays. 

Until  we  make  known  to  others  that 
to  stifle  a  talent  and  not  to  use  it  for 
the  good  of  the  individual  and  his  fel¬ 
low  man  is  wicked  and  wasteful,  then 
moneys  used  to  promote  this  program 
will  avail  little.  The  bayonet  must  not 
stick  out  beyond  the  covenant.  The 
things  the  bayonet  must  be  on  guard  to 
protect,  it  seems  to  me,  are  what  people 
stand  for,  the  conditions  they  seek  to 
overcome  in  their  desire  to  build  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  for  others, 
a  life  in  which  pain  and  suffering,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental,  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum  known  to  man.  Launched  on 
that  premise,  this  bill  can  help  alleviate 
suffering  and  promote  a  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity  sufficient  to  allow  men  and  women 
on  the  five  continents  of  this  planet  to 
work  out  better  destinies  for  each  other. 

This,  then,  is  our  workshop,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man — 5  continents,  2!4  billion  people, 
half  of  whom  earn  less  than  9  percent 
of  the  world’s  total  income.  In  biology, 
inbreeding  waters  the  blood,  produces 
degenerates.  In  economics,  can  the 
United  States  long  trade  with  itself? 
What  if  the  rest  of  the  world  could  real¬ 
ize  for  itself  the  opportunities  the  United 
States  holds  out  for  its  people?  Energy 
vitalizes.  This  bill,  properly  adminis¬ 
tered,  can  vitalize  others  and,  in  turn, 
ourselves. 

Much  has  been  said  of  moneys  Uncle 
Sam  has  poured  out  since  World  War  II 
to  promote  and  to  lift  the  level  of  living 
of  others  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Little,  if 
anything,  has  been  said  of  the  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  doing  so. 

During  World  War  II,  our  dollar 
shrank  to  practical  zero — we  gave  stuff 
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away,  lend-leased  it  to  win  and  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Our  product  grew. 

Some  have  said  that  if  man  could 
find  the  moral  equivalent  of  war  in 
peace,  the  millenium  would  arrive.  This 
bill  makes  a  step  in  that  direction.  It 
seeks  to  make  all  think  of  each  other’s 
benefit,  as  happens  in  war. 

Strategically,  tactically,  economically, 
politically,  and  socially,  this  bill  can 
spell  out  benefits  for  the  United  States 
and  for  every  nation  on  the  five  conti¬ 
nents  interested  in  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  of  man  under  freedom. 

I  regret  that  some  think  England  is 
closer  to  Russia  and  thus  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  atomic  attack  than  is  the  United 
States.  Do  they  overlook  Alaska?  In 
the  Bering  Sea,  a  very  small  distance 
separates  a  Russian  classroom  from  an 
American  classroom. 

From  10  Downing  Street,  England  ap¬ 
pears  safer  than  ever.  It  is  the  United 
States  that  is  in  greater  danger  of  being 
mousetrapped.  The  British  axle  pierces 
the  globe.  Canada  is  a^ove  us.  The 
British  are  in  offshore  Europe,  and  the 
Australians  sit  in  the  Pacific  with  the 
contending  forces  of  the  world  in  seem¬ 
ing  stalemeate  above  them.  Canada  has 
a  right  bower  in  the  United  States.  The 
Britilsh  have  a  buffer  in  western  Europe, 
and  Australia  is  safe  so  long  as  the  con¬ 
tending  forces  keep  swirling  above  it. 

The  Soviets?  The  danger  they  face  is 
being  mousetrapped  into  a  local  war  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  United  States.  This 
would  play  the  game  of  the  neutralists 
whose  desire  is  to  see  the  two  giants  bleed 
and  wear  each  other  out  farthest  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Mainland  China?  Now  that  Japan  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  in  the  north,  by  the  Soviets 
in  the  Sakhalins,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Reds  in  North  Korea,  and  by  the  Reds 
on-  mainland  China,  only  the  southern 
flank  of  Japan  opens  to  Formosa.  To 
the  Chinese  Reds,  Japan  thus,  is  no 
threat. 

Does  the  workshop  spell  out  other  fac¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Speaker?  Would  stalemate  be 
one?  A  system  of  checks  and  balances 
on  the  big  board  among  the  powers  of 
the  world? 

One  could  power  play,  I  suppose,  all 
kinds  of  combinations  and  permutations 
in  the  quest  of  organized  man  for  se¬ 
curity  in  the  modern  world. 

And  before  closing  with  an  observa¬ 
tion  about  British  candor,  I  think  one 
can  approach  a  reasonable  vote  on  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  definition  of 
international  relations  is  sound,  and  if 
the  bill  seeks  to  answer  a  question  raised 
by  that  definition. 

Offered  as  a  possible  workable  defini¬ 
tion  of  international  relations  is  the 
following:  It  is  what  you  as  a  people 
have,  and  how  you  are  going  to  get  what 
you  need  to  live  as  a  people.  If  you  can’t 
get  what  you  need  to  live  by  negotiation, 
then  you  must  fight  or  perish. 

The  question  is,  does  this  bill  seek  to 
give  nations  more  ability  to  attain  by 
negotiation  what  they  need  to  live?  And 
if  unable  to  obtain  what  they  need  to  live 
in  self-respect  by  negotiation  will  they 
then  be  ready  to  fight,  lest  they  perish? 


If  the  bill  does  this,  then  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  pass. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  which  it  is  my 
honor  here  to  represent,  I  should  like  to 
pass  along  an  observation  to  our  friends, 
the  brave  and  candid  British:  It  deals 
with  procedure  to  be  taken  when  Uncle 
Sam  and  John  Bull  are  not  in  focus  with 
each  other,  as  they  obviously  were  not 
in  World  War  II  objectives  in  the  Orient. 
The  question  is,  how  best  to  handle  such 
a  situation  with  the  American  people? 

For  example,  during  World  War  II,  a 
brilliant  series  of  documentary  films 
was  put  out,  called  Why  We  Fight. 
They  were  shown  to  troops  in  the  allied 
effort.  It  is  my  understanding  that  two 
scripts  were  presented  by  Americans  on 
the  China  story.  The  British  declined  to 
approve  either  script.  No  film  on  China 
was  made.  One  could  conclude  that 
while  Uncle  Sam  fought  for  the  people 
of  China  to  be  free  of  foreign  oppression, 
the  British  were  chiefly  interested  in  the 
profit  picture  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Asia. 

Is  it  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  understand  more  fully  that,  in 
foreign  affairs,  in  peace  or  war,  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  continually  disillusioned  and 
hurt  unless  they  realize  that  with  the 
British,  two  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative :  One,  will  it  work,  and 
second,  is  it  profitable? 

If  the  above  is  so,  and  if  Americans 
had  understood  British  politics  more 
completely,  and  took  commonwealth 
tactics  more  into  consideration,  then  per¬ 
haps  half  or  more  of  the  blame  Ameri¬ 
can  leveled  against  Americans  for  the 
loss  of  mainland  China  to  the  Reds 
might  never  have  been  leveled. 

On  the  above  basis  would  it  be  fair 
to  ask  the  British  whether,  in  matters  of 
trade,  the  Soviets  could  eventually,  if  not 
now,  become  British  brokers  in  the  Or¬ 
ient,  especially  for  Red  China?  In  1952 
a  United  States  Coast  Guard  check  de¬ 
posited  in  Hong  Kong,  cleared  through 
a  bank  in  Moscow. 

I  trust  that  this  bill  will  do  everything 
possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
cans  abreast  of  foreign  affairs  on  each 
of  the  five  continents,  with  as  little  pain 
and  suffering  to  the  people  thereon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  with 
the  exception  of  15  minutes,  to  be  used 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich 
ards]  and  I  had  an  agreement  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  time  that  we  would  each 
reserve  15  minutes  for  use  tomorrow  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader 

Other  than  that,  I  have  no  further  re¬ 
quests  for  time,  and  I  move  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678) ,  to  promote  the 
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security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  I 
Unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re\ 
id  extend  the  remarks  I  made  toda^ 
ahd  include  extraneous  matter,  and 
make  the  same  request  for  my  colleagy 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mps. 
Frances  P.  Bolton]  and  for  other  Me 
ber\  who  have  spoken  on  the  bill  today. 

ke  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Th^re  was  no  objection. 

t  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H./R.  9474) 
to  extendithe  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  pf  1930,  as 
amended,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  apd  consider  tyne  Senate 
amendment; 

The  Clerk  Vead  the  title 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thery 
the  request  or^the  gentle: 

York? 

There  was  noobjectio 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Np.  1 :  After  line  7, 
insert: 

“Sec.  2.  No  action  ^hall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  such  section  350  cb  decrease  the  duty  on 
any  article  the  continued  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet 
projected  national  defense  requirements,  as 
determined  by  the  president,  would  be 
threatened  by  such  decrease  in  duty.” 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  that  the  House  concur  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  (with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Reed  of  Nejv  York  moves  that  the  House 
concur  in  Senate  amendment  numbered  1 
with  an  amendment  as  follpws:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  insert  the  following: 

“No  action  s*hall  be  taken  pursuant  to  such 
section  350  to  decrease  the  duty  on  any  arti¬ 
cle  if  the  President  finds  that  such  reduction 
would  threaten  domestic  production  needed 
for  projected  national  defense  require¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  RBED  of  New  York.  Mr\  Speaker, 
the  firsV  Senate  amendment  \fcould  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  make  a  determi¬ 
nation  6f  whether  a  decrease  in  duty  on 
any  article  would  threaten  continued  do¬ 
mestic  production  in  volume  sufficient 
to  m^et  projected  national-defer^e  re¬ 
quirements. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  About 
the  'desirability  of  the  objective  on  the 
Senate  amendment,  it  needs  clarinca- 
tiop  and  improvement.  For  example, 
the  Senate  amendment  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prohibit  a  decrease  in  duty  wi\h 
Aspect  to  a  given  article  even  thoug 
le  decrease  threatened  the  parficula\ 
Industry  concerned  and  even  thougt 
(that  industry  were  vital  to  projected^ 
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HcVse  of  Representatives,  adopted  on  May 
14,  1^5  (H.  Doc.  No.  452);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed^ 
with  two  illustrations. 

1666.  V  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineer,  Department  of  the  Army; 
dated  April  T^2,  1954,  submitting  a  report 
together  with  '’accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Aueview  of  reports  on  Nawili- 
wili  and  Port  Alleh  Harbors.  Kauai,  T.  H.,  re¬ 
quested  by  a  resorution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Hhnse  of  Representatives, 
adopted  on  June  17.  h|48  (H.  Doc.  No.  453); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed,  with  an  illustration. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  April  6,  1937,  as  amended,  to  include 
cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  Canada 
or  Mexico  or  local  Canadian  oh  Mexican 
authorities  for  the  control  of  incipient  or, 
emergency  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  or  plant, 
diseases";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  -on  . 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  Mex 
ico  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-\ 
and-mouth  disease  for  the  month  of  April 
1954,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8.  80th  Con¬ 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation  en¬ 
titled  “A  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  chaplain  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  to  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  chaplain  and  assistant  chaplain 
thereof”;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  Eighth  Semiannual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  International  Claims  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  from  January  1, 
1954,  to  June  30,  1954,  pursuant  to  section 
3  (c)  of  the  International  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  445,  81st  Con¬ 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  entitled  “A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 
national  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  approved  March  10,  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

1672.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  entitled  ‘‘A  bill  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  approved 
July  3,  1948”;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  op'' the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec¬ 
ords  proposed  for  disposal  and  lists  ojf  sched¬ 
ules  covering  records  proposed  for'*  disposal 
by  certain  Government  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
piittee  on  House  Administration 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  op legislation  en¬ 
titled  "A  bill  to  permit  the  naturalization  of 
certain  persons  by  reason^of  honorable  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  United  States  ’ Navy  prior  to  De¬ 
cember  24,  1952";  to  tlfe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1675.  A  letter  froth  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation  en¬ 
titled  “A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  cer¬ 
tain  Army  and  Air  Force  nurses,  and  for 
other  purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1676.  A  Jfetter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of  or¬ 
ders  ,/m  ter  ed  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 

have  been  found  admissible  into  the 
Uj/fted  States,  pursuant  to  section  212  (a) 

I)  (I)  (ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 


tionality  Act; 
Judiciary. 


to  the  Committee  on  the 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  24, 

1954,  the  following  resolution  and  bill 
were  reported  on  June  25,  1954: 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  600.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.  R.  9678.  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 

friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes;  I  the  Committee  of 


Mr.  McCONNELL:  Committee  on  Educ 
tion  and  Labor.  H.  R.  9640.  A  bill  to  ameij'd 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  so  ad  to 
promote  and  assist  in  the  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  provide  for  a  more  effectiva^use  of 
available  Federal  funds,  and  otherwise  im¬ 
prove  the  provisions  of  that  a^t,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1941 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affajfs.  H.  R.  8549.  A 
bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Breaks  Interstate  P^rk  compact;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  sNo.  1942).  Referred  to 
lie  Whole  House  on  the 


without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1924).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.  R.  9678.  A  bill  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly 
nations,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  1925,  pts.  I,  II.  and  I  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
HI).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  j  Mf.  MILLER  of  Nebraska:  Committee  on 

I: 


State  of  the  Unic 

Mr.  MILLER  At  Nebraska;  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  236.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  project, 
Colorado!  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1943). 

Whole 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  pursuant 
yto  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  24, 
.954,  the  following  conference  report; 
whs  filed  on  June  26,  1954: 

JENSEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.\)680.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  thd  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  otjier  pur¬ 
poses  (RApt.  No.  1926).  OrderjBtt  to  be 
printed. 

Under  clahse  2  of  rule  XUl,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  24, 
1954,  the  following  bill  jrfas  reported  on 
June  26,  1954: 

Mr.  HOPE:  ComnMfee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  9680.  A  bill  to/provlde  for  continued 
price  support  for  agricultural  products;  to 
augment  the  marketing  and  disposal  of  such 
products;  to  provide  for  greater  stability  in 
the  products  of  agriculture^  and  for  other 
purposes;  with' amendment  (Rept.  No.  1927). 
Referred  to /the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.. 

Submitted  June  28,  1954 
clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
comjrfittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
minting  and  reference  to  the  praper 
lendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois:  Committee  on  ttie 
Judiciary.  H.  R.  7486.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  1071  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  concealing  of  persons  from 
arrest,  so  as  to  increase  the  penalties  there¬ 
in  provided;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1928) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON :  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.  R.  9252.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to 
provide  a  national  defense  reserve  of  tankers 
and  to  promote  the  construction  of  new 
tankers,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1929).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT:  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  H.  R.  9144.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1939).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT:  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  H.  R.  8783.  A  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  housing 
units  owned  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Housing  Authority  of  St.  Louis  County, 
Mo.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1940). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


erior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senate  Joint 
esolution  165.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Glendo  unit,  Wyoming,  Mis¬ 
souri  River  Basin  project;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1944).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana:  Committee  of 
Conference.  H.  R.  9517.  A  bill  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  government  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge¬ 
able  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1945).  Ordered  to  be  prlnted. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI¬ 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Demetrios  Christos  Mataraggiotis,  and  Zol 
Demetre  Mataraggiotis,  his  wife,  and  Christos 
Mataraggiotis  and  Constantinos  Mataraggi¬ 
otis.  their  minor  sons;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1930) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
(ary.  H.  R.  803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Christakis  Modinos;  without  amendment 
(Reht.  No.  1931).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Miss" ’.THOMPSON  of  Michigan:  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  H.  R.  804.  A  bill  for 
the  relieC'of  Enrlchetta  F.  C.  Meda-Novara; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1932).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  ’Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTERi  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nouritza 
Terzian;  withouK  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1933).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Miss  THOMPSON  of 'Michigan :  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.  Rv  977.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Aimee  DutoW  Rovzar;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  lfilSA).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  WholeiHouse. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on\the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Neustadt  and  Mrs.  Emma  NeuStadt;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1935).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous 

Mr.  GRAHAM:  Committee  on  the1 
clary.  H.  R.  1697.  A  bill  for  the 
Kathe  Bartke;  with  amendment  (Rept.' 
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1936).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House. 

MK  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  \H.  R.  1360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Henning  Von  Royk-Lewinski;  with  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1937).  Referred  to  the 
Committed,  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HYdX;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1463.  Asjbill  for  the  relief  of  Ilona  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Carrier-Nwith  amendment  Rept.  No. 
1938).  Ref  erred,  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

- T - 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OAKMAN: 

H.  R.  9695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Road  Act  approved  July  11,  1916,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  to  provide  that 
certain  Federal  appropriations  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  reconstruction,  and  improvement 
of  highways  be  withheld  from  any  State 
levying  ton-mile,  weight-distance,  axle- 
mile,  »r  other  third  structure  highway  use 
taxes  on  interstate  commerce,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  State  re-' 
ceives  from  such  third  structure  use  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY : 

H.  R.  9696.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
equipment  to  be  installed  in  federally  con¬ 
structed  or  licensed  hydroelectric  or  thermal 
electic  power  projects  shall  be  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 

H.  R.  9697.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices. 

H.  R.  9698.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  assistant  chaplain  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  and  to  fi?  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  chaplain  and  assistant 
chaplain  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9699.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  tract  No.  2  of  the  San  Patricio  gaso¬ 
line  storage  project,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

H.  R.  9700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  application  to  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  network  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
end  Foreign  Commerce.  / 

H.  R.  9701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rebroadcasting  of  radio  and 
television  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COUDERT:  / 

H.  R.  9702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  promote  thrift,  and  to  stimulate 
expansion  of  employment  through  invest¬ 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EBERHARTER: 

H.  R.  9703.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
communities,  Industries,  business  enter¬ 
prises,  and  individuals  to  facilitate  adjust¬ 
ments  made  necessary  by  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

H  R.  9704.'  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  that  certain  em¬ 
ployees  yho  terminate  their  railroad  employ¬ 
ment  shall  be  entitled  to  refund  of  a  portion 
of  tw  railroad-retirement  taxes  which  they 
ha^Paid;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
axjd  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  GWINN: 

H.  R.  9705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  providing  trustees  for 
welfare  funds  for  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

.  By  Mr.  HOPE: 

H.  R.  9706.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability 
of  establishing  the  Medicine  Lodge  Indian 
Peace  Treaty  site  as  a  national  monument 
and  historic  shrine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

H.  R.  9707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  voluntary 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur¬ 
vivors  insurance  system  in  the  case  of  physi¬ 
cians  already  having  some  coverage  under 
such  system  by  reason  of  military  or  naval 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.  R.  9708.  A  bill  to  provide  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  certain  strategic  metals  inventories 
liquidated  during  Korean  war  without  affect¬ 
ing  excess-profits  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REED  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  9709.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  unemployment  compensation  program; 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

.  R.  9710.  A  bill  to  improve  the  civjl- 
serVice  system  by  providing  for  the  retention 
and  reassignment  of  any  postmaster  irivol- 
untarily  separated  to  a  position  in  the'  clas¬ 
sified  civil  service  of  the  United  Statexf  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civj*  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.  R.  9711.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tumbler  dam  in  the  Chipola 
River,  Ala.  and  Fla.;  to  thq/committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of /Massachusetts : 

H.  R.  9712.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  certain  N^w  England  States  to 
enter  into  a  compact'  relating  to  higher 
education  in  the  New  England  States  and 
establishing  the  New  England  Board  of  High¬ 
er  Education;  to/the  Comnfittee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor/ 

By  Mr. /FERNANDEZ: 

H.  R.  9713./A  bill  to  authorize  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  make  loans  of  the 
type  formerly  made  by  the  Land  Bank  Com¬ 
missioner;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

3y  Mr.  HAGEN  of  Minnesota: 
t.  9714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930, 
lended,  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  for  the 
/computation  of  all  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  9715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.  R.  9716.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  territorial  waters  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  R.  9717.  A  bill  to  amend  section  120  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the 
unlimited  deduction  for  charitable  and  other 
contributions);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.  J.  Res.  551.  Joint  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  President  to  designate  annually  the 
third  week  in  October  as  National  Electrical 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOWLER: 

H.  Res.  601.  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
Elinore  Libonati,  sister  of  Elliodor  M.  Libo- 
nati,  late  an  employee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

H.  Res.  602.  Resolution  of  inquiry  to  tt 
Postmaster  General  regarding  transmittajrof 
hate  propaganda  through  the  mails;  ter  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Res.  603.  Resolution  requesting  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  investigate  transmittal  of  hate  propa¬ 
ganda  through  the  mails;  to  th/  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 


5LUTIONS 


Under  Clause  1  of  /Tile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a's  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRAMBLETT: 

H.  R.  9718.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santos 
Hernandez  Roqfero;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,, 

By  Mr.’ COUDERT: 

H.  R.  9719^  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elena  Apostolescu  Bustiuc;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

fy  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.  li.  9720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elvira  Bonvinl  Simoncelli;  to  the  Committee 
opr  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.  R.  9721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  S.  Schleger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mihal 
Indig;  to  the  Committee  on  th?  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lisa 
Clair;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.  R.  9724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex  Pat¬ 
terson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.  R.  9725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Ciacio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.  R.  9726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hassan 
Ali;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois: 

H.  R.  9727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Sutter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1055.  By  Mr.  CRUMPACKER:  Petition  of 
Ralph  E.  Windbigler  and  100  other  citizens 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  urging  the  enactment  of 
legislation  outlawing  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 

Xthe  Judiciary. 

1056.  By  Mr.  FOGARTY:  Petition  of 
MVETS,  Department  of  Rhode  Island,  rela¬ 
tive  to  resolutions  passed  at  their  Ninth  An¬ 
nual-State  Convention  held  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  on  June  4-5,  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1057.  By  Mr.  GOODWIN:  Petition  of  Rev. 
Harold  F.  Pillsbury  and  others  of  the  South 
Medford  Baptist  Church  of  Medford,  Mass., 
urging  passage  of  H.  R.  1227;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Intestate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1058.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Steven  M.  Se- 
minerio  and  others  of  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  of  West  Medford.  Mass.,  favoring  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.  R.  1227;  >to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreigri\Commerce. 

1059.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian  efeurch  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  urging  Congress  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  extend  the  distribution  of  surplus 
types  of  food  and  fiber  above  a  normal  carry¬ 
over  and  to  make  it  possible  for\he  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  to  distribute  overseasf  as  much 
of  these  surplus  commodities  as  they  can 
administer  effectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1060.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary.  Lit 
anians  of  Worcester,  Worcester,  Mass., 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  on  surplus  commodities  bill.  House 
Rules  Committee  cleared  farm  program,  bill  for/debate  today.  House  debated  foreign 
aid  bill  and  agreed  to  amendment  requiring  use  of  ^  billion  for  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities .  House  committees  reported\bills  to  extend  unemployment  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  and  to  codify  food-drug  laws.  House  received  conference  re¬ 
ports  on  Labor-HEW  and  State,  Justice,  "'Comriierce  appropriation  bills.  Senate  con¬ 
curred  in  House  amendment  to  trade  agreements  ..bill.  Senate  debated  tax  revision 
bill,  and  Sens.  Douglas  and  Long  discussed  decrease  in  farm  income.  Rep.  Budge 
introduced  bill  to  require  potato  labeling  and  inspection.  Rep.  Herlong  inserted 
Benson-Nixon  radio  discussion  of  farm  program.  President  approved  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  and  bills/to  authorize  3/8  bushel" basket  and  to  continue  housing 
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Sen.  Aiken  criticized  charge  that  President  promised  90%  price  sup- 
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1.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES .  Received  the  conference  report  on  S\2d75,  to  authorize  the 

President  to  use  agricultural  commodities  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  U,  S.  The  conferees  reduced  from  $1, 000, 000, 000  (House  figure)  to 
G 700, 000,000  the  amount  under  Title  1.  The  revised  bill,  as  rbjoorted  from  con¬ 
ference,  is  printed  in  the  Record  (pp.  8673-5^) 

2,  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  providing  f6r,% consider¬ 
ation  of  the  farm  program  bill,  H.  R.  9680.  The  rule  provides  for  d  liburs  of 

eral  debate  (before  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minutXsrule) 
nd  waives  points  of  order.  It  is  expected  that  debate  on  the  bill  will  begin 
today  following  votes  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  several  conference  reports\pn 
appropriation  bills  (pp.  873d,  87dO,  D755). 


3.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  II.  R.  96 78,  to  authorize  a  foreign  aid  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  (pp.  8676-7dO) «  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Judd 
to  require  at  least  j500  million  of  foreign  aid  funds  to  be  used  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  and 
to  require  that  foreign  currency  proceeds  therefrom  be  used  pursuant  to  the 
surplus-commodities  bill,  c.  2d75  (pp»  8733-d).  Rep.  Cobley  criticized 
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"operation  reindeer"  under  which,  he  claimed,  Christmas  food  packages  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  foreign  countries  (pp.  3729-30) •  _ 1 


4.  PERSONNEL.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H»  R.  9709, 
to  extend  and  improve  the  unemployment  compensation  program,  including  its  e3 
sion  to  Federal  employees  (H.  Rept „  2001) (pc  8747) o 


W  REVISION.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment  bills  revisi 
codify,  and  enact  into  positive  law  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Code,  as  follows  Hr,  R0 
97^8,  title  21,  "Food,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetics"  (including  various  provi^l  3  en¬ 


forced  by  this  Department  regarding  animals  and  poultry) (H*  Rept.  1 
9730,  correction  of  obsolete  references  (H.  Rept,  1981);  and  H.  R 
"Census"  (H.  Rept.  1980)(p,  8747). 


\ 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY „ 

8670-1),  \ 


Rep0  Johnson,  Wis.,  commended  the  dairy  produc 


APPROPRIATIONS.,  Doth  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  9517,  the 
D,  C«  appropriation  bill  for  1955,  and  acted  on  amendments  which  had  been  repor 
ed  in  disagreement'  (pp„  8670,  8757)  *  This  bill  will  ndw  be  sent  to  the  Presicft 
Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  Rj  9203,  the  le gis lative-j udiciary  * 
appropriation  bill  for  1955  (p*  8742).  House  conferees  had  been  appointed 


earlier  in  the  day  (ppu  8669-70), 

Received  the  confer^ice  report  on  H.  R*  94^7,  the  Labor-HIW  appropriation 
bill  (pp„  8742-4) e  The  conferees  agreed  to  650,000  (instead  of  $100,000  as  pro 
vided  by  the  Senate  amendment),  under  Bureau /of  Labor  Standards,  for  improving 
conditions  of  migratory  labors  The  statement  of  House  conferees  includes  the 
following:  "The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  disturbed  by 
the  lack  of  central  coordination  of  the  increasing  activities  in  this  field  by 
many  executive  agencies.  The  managers  believe  that  the  expenditures  of  the  sam 
amount  of  Federal  funds  would  result,  in  a  more  effective  program  if  these  acti¬ 
vities  were  more  closely  coordinated, \and  strongly  urge  that  the  1956  budget  fo 
the  executive  branch  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  correcting  this  deficiency," 

(pp.  8742-4 «)  /  \ 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.'R.  8067,  the  State,  Justice.  Commerce 
appropriation  bill  for  1955, /"The  conferees  struck  out  the  provisions  for  add*/ 
tional  supergrades  in  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments  and  agreed  to  the  SeiL 
provision  limiting  the  Commerce  Department's  funds  for  management  studies.  The 
provision  for  a  census  of  agriculture  was  reported  in  disagreement.  Also  re¬ 
ported  in  disagreemenb/was  the  provision  to  create,  an  additional  position  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of"  Commerce  in  lieu  cf  the  present  position  as  Administra¬ 
tive  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce©  (pp*  8744-6.) 


SENATE 


8,  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  a  Senate  amendment  to 
H.  R.  9474,  to  extend  until  June  12,  1955,  the  authority  of  '^he  President  to 
enter  into/re cipro cal  trade  agreements  (pp~  8764-5),  This  bill  will  now  be  sen 
to  the  President, 


9,  TAXATION.  Continued  debate  on  H,  R,  8300,  the  general  tax  revision  bill  (pp0 
8761,  8774—96) 0  Sens,  Douglas  and  Lang  discussed  the  decrease  in  farm  income 
(ppl  8780,  8783). 


'RICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Aiken  criticized  the  charge  that  the  President  promts  ed 
90%  price  supports  during  the  1952  campaign,  ard  claimed  that  the  President's 
speech  at  Kasson,  Minn*,  was  "doctored  by  deleting  words  and  sentences  untx 
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(shed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
erica.” 

ARd  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Th^fc  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  th  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  She  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  Amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tlnited  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the 
foreign  relations,  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpose 

And  the  House  atoee  to  the  same. 
CniFFORAja.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

William  S.  iHill, 

Harold  D.  Coqley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Managers  on  the  Part\pf  the  House. 
George  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Edward  J.  Thye, 

Bourke  B.  HickenlooJ»ek, 
Andrew  P.  Schoeppel, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2475)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  agricultural  commodities  to 
improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  re¬ 
port  as  to  each  of  the  amendments. 

explanation  of  changes 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
inserted  new  language  therefor.  The  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment  in  toto, 
without  specific  instructions  to  its  conferees, 
and  the  conference  report  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  and  submitted  herewith  is  basi¬ 
cally  the  amendment  as  approved  by  the 
House  with  such  changes  as  were  agreed  upon 
in  conference. 

Except  for  minor  and  clarifying  amend¬ 
ments  the  following  is  an  explanation  of  the 
differences  between  the  House  amendment 
and  the  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

Section  101  (a)  :  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  added  to  this  subsection  the 
words  “and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this 
Act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities”.  This  language  i| 
substantially  similar  to  that  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  and  is  meant  to  reassure  friendly  nations 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  undertaking  a  surplus 
dumping  program. 

Section  102  (a)  :  The  conferees  struck  out 
of  the  first  sentence  the  House  language 
“direction  of  the  President”  and  substituted 
“regulations  issued  by  the  .President  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section”. 
The  purpose  of  this  change^ was  to  make  this 
subsection  consistent  with  the  terminology 
of  subsection  (b).  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  further  am  eroded  this  section  by  re¬ 
instating,  with  the^-exception  noted  above, 
the  language  of  the  bill  substantially  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Hojlse  Agriculture  Committee. 

Section  103  Uo) :  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  strucfcmut  “$1,000,000,000”  and  sub¬ 
stituted  “$700,000,000”.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  operations  under  title  I  to 
a  total  oynot  to  exceed  $700,000,000  for  the 
3  years  priding  June  30,  1957. 

Sectjpn  104:  The  committee  of  conference 
this  section  by  deleting  the  ref- 
6e  to  section  2,  the  policy  statement  of 


the  act.  This  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  acquired  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  act  to  those  purposes  set  out 
in  section  104. 

Section  104  (b) :  Language  was  added  by 
the  conference  committee  making  it  clear 
that  in  purchasing  or  contracting  to  pur¬ 
chase  strategic  materials  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  the  President  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  strategic  materials  which  may 
have  heretofore  been  purchased,  but  may  ac¬ 
quire  new  or  additional  materials. 

Subsections  104  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  :  No 
change  is  made  in  the  language  of  these  sub¬ 
sections  but  their  intent  is  modified  by  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  been  added., in  the  first 
proviso  of  section  104  making  it  clear  that 
foreign  currency  used  for  grants  under  sub¬ 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  and  to  pay  United  States 
obligations  involved  in  grants  under  (f)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
unless  waived  by  the  President. 

These  provisos  in  section  104  spell  out  the 
situation  in  which  Government  agencies  and 
departments  must,  in  the  absence  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  to  the  contrary,  pay 
dollars  to  the  Treasury  as  a  prerequisite  to 
expending  foreign  currency  proceeds  of  sales 
lade  under  this  act.  Section  105  (in  which 
je  conference  committee  made  no  change) 
requires  that  any  dollars  thus  disbursed  tj 
the'-Treasury  by  Government  agencies  ar 
departments  out  of  appropriated  funds,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  their  use  of  foreign  currency 
sales  proceeds,  shall  be  used  as  part  pi  the 
total  reiinbursement  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corjtoration. 

Section  106,;  A  change  made  in  this  section 
will  permit  th^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  in  advance  that  aif  agricultural 
commodity  may  in  surplus. 

Section  108:  Language  added  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  will  require  that  reports  submitted  to 
the  Congress  shall  intrude  the  dollar  value 
of  the  foreign  currencyvor  which  commodi¬ 
ties  are  sold. 

Section  202:  A  proviso  &dded  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee/requireNthat  the  Presi¬ 
dent  take  reasonable  precautions  that  com¬ 
modities  transferred  pursuant  N  this  section 
will  not  displace  or  interfere  with  sales  that 
might  otherwise  be  made. 

Section  2()3 :  This  section  was  eliminated 
from  the  .amendment  adopted  by  theiJlouse. 

Section  301 :  The  committee  of  conference 
adopted  language  changes  recommended  by 
the  department  of  Agriculture  to  placemen 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  responsibilr 
ty/  for  establishing  terms  and  conditions^ 
ar  surplus  disposal  under  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by 
this  section,  and  to  make  the  authority  for 
supervising  distribution  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  consistent  with  the  authority  contained 
in  section  416  of  the  1949  act  and  other  legis¬ 
lation.  The  language  change  also  makes  it 
possible  to  include  processed  foods  (such  as 
cheddar  cheese  or  nonfat  dry-milk  solids)  as 
well  as  agricultural  commodities. 

Section  302:  The  committee  of  conference 
has  approved  language  changes  which  will 
broaden  the  authority  to  barter  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  or  other  materials  not 
produced  in  adequate  quantities  in  the 
United  States,  limiting  provisions  3  and  4 
of  the  section  to  food  commodities,  elimi¬ 
nating  State  or  Federal  penal  and  corrective 
institutions  as  eligible  recipients  of  donated 
commodities,  and  changing  the  language  of 
the  sentence  relating  to  assurances  that  do¬ 
nated  food  will  not  diminish  normal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  food  so  that  it  cai  be  more 
effectively  administered.  The  ne^  language 
also  eliminates  publicly  owned  hi  spitals  as 
eligible  recipients  and  substituted  the  words 
“charitable  institutions,  including  hospitals, 
to  the  extent  that  needy  persons  are  served”. 
The  committee  understands  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  and  other  authority  in  the  section  will 
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make  possible  donation  of  surplus  foods  to 
eleemosynary  institutions  such  as  State  mepu 
tal  hospitals,  etc. 

Section  303  of  the  House  amendment/was 
eliminated.  This  would  have  amended  the 
“section  32”  authority  to  permit  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  under  that  Authority 
to  State  penal  and  corrective  institutions 
and  the  change  is  made  in  order,  to  keep  this 
law  consistent  with  the  basic  authority  un¬ 
der  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  section/302  of  this  bill. 

Section  304  is  amended  by  the  adoption  of 
language  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  will  substantially  broaden 
the  barter  directive  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  include  not  only  strategic 
materials  but  also  jhaterials,  goods,  or  equip¬ 
ment  required  in  connection  with  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  programs  and  materials  or  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  offshore  construction  pro¬ 
grams. 

Section  3p5 :  As  approved  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  the  new  language  of  this 
section  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  section  305  of  the  House  amendment  with¬ 
out  imposing  on  the  President  the  virtually 
impossible  administrative  responsibility  of 
making  a  detailed  investigation  and  deter- 
ination  before  authorizing  the  transfer  or 
fale  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
>to  any  nation.  The  requirement  of  section 
305  (2)  as  approved  by  the  committee  of 
conference,  that  the  President  “assure”  that 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  under  this 
act  do  not  result  in  increased  exports  of  the 
same  or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly  na¬ 
tions,  is  consistent  with  the  same  type  of 
requirement  of  section  102  (d)  and  means 
that  the  President  shall  obtain  assurance 
from  foreign  governments  that  they  do  not 
intend,  as  a  result  of  a  purchase  under  this 
act,  to  resell  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
same  or  similar  commodity  to  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

William  S.  Hill, 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  sit  during  general 
debate  in  the  House  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
le  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ihigan? 

lere  was  no  objection. 


JAKE  ALEXANDER— VETO  MESSAGE 


(H.  DOC.  NO.  457) 


The  SP 
the  followii? 
President 
was  read 


laid  before  the  House 
veto  message  from  the 
United  States,  which 
'lerk: 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  H.  R.  1128  entitled  “An  act  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  to  Jake  Alexander  a  patent  in 
fee  to  certain  lands  in  theSgtate  of  Ala¬ 
bama.” 

This  private  bill  authorizes  Vid  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
without  consideration  to  Jake  Alexander 
160  acres  of  unappropriated  publicjands 
withdrawn  from  entry  as  part  of 
William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forfegt, 
Ala. 
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I  feel  that  this  special  legislatio 

unnecessary  because  cases  of  this,! - 

carkand  should  be  taken  care  of  under 
existing  law.  Public  Law  159,  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  broadened  the  Color  of  Title  Act 
of  December  22,  1928,  specifically  to 
cover  claims  similar  to  the  bne  involved 
in  H.  R.  1138.  / 

A  basic  requirement,  of  the  Color  of 
Title  Act  is  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  appraised  value  of  lands  patented 
thereunder.  In  ttiis  respect  I  feel  that 
H.  R.  1128  woula  discriminate  against 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  other  color-of-titlfe^  claimants,  by  ex¬ 
empting  this  particular  claimant  from 
payment  of  any  consideration. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  June  29,  1954. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  lai^e  upon 
the  Journal. 

Without  objection  the  bill  ar^l  the 
message  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  9678, 
with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  our  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn!. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  this  bill.  I  am  not  support¬ 
ing  it  grudgingly;  I  am  supporting  it 
wholeheartedly. 

I  supported  this  program  during  for¬ 
mer  administrations.  A  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  change  my  princi¬ 
ples. 

I  have  been  for  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  all  along,  and  I  am  for  a  biparti¬ 
san  policy  in  domestic  affairs  also,  as 
long  as  that  can  be  maintained  and  the 
minority  maintain  its  principles.  We 
who  are  in  the  minority,  however,  and 
are  trying  to  be  a  loyal  opposition,  who 
are  seeking  to  help  those  in  authority 
perform  their  functions  and  make  our 
country  strong  and  keep  it  great,  are  put 
to  a  terrible  strain  at  times.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  high  in  this  administration  nearly 
every  week  are  making  statements  about 
former  administrations  that  really  make 
the  blood  of  some  of  us  boil.  Inane 
speeches  and  untrue  things  are  being 
said  when  we,  upon  every  matter  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  that  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  have  been  going  along,  I  think, 
with  more  unanimity  than  the  majority 
party ,  and  I  do  not  say  that  in  criticism. 
But  I  trust  that  in  the  future,  especially 
when  bills  like  this  are  coming  before 


the  House  the  following  day,  such  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Republican  Party  as  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be 
a  little  more  careful  about  the  statements 
they  make  than  was  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  on  last  Saturday 
night.  I  deeply  regret  it,  because  I  want 
a  united  country  to  face  that  danger  that 
I  know  this  world  faces  today.  If  the 
people  in  this  great  democracy  do  not 
stand  together,  if  we  cannot  agree  to  go 
in  the  same  direction,  then  not  only  our 
country  but  this  sad  world  will  be  in  a 
mighty,  mighty  bad  plight. 

I  want  us  to  have  friends  in  this  world. 
I  heard  a  great  man  stand  in  this  place 
one  time  and  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  the  most  peaceable 
people  in  the  world,  but  when  aroused 
they  were  the  most  warlike;  they  would 
go  to  war  nearer  100  percent  than  any 
other  peoples  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
and,  if  called  upon,  they  were  willing  to 
meet  a  world  in  arms.  I  think  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  that  now,  but  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  do  not  have  to 
meet  the  world  or  any  great  sector  of 
this  world  in  arms  alone.  If  we  had  not 
already  done  some  things  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  prior  administrations,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  that  have  been  so 
violently  and  unjustly  criticized,  we 
would  probably  be  standing  alone  in  the 
world  today. 

I  supported  the  Marshall  plan  as  did 
many,  and  a  vast  majority  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  always  glad  when  I 
can  say  a  thing  like  that.  They  said 
at  the  time,  “Why  should  we  spend  our 
money  to  help  rehabilitate  war-torn 
Europe?”  Well,  you  know,  France  and 
Italy  stood  shattered,  broken,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Take  a  man  in  France, 
with  her  transportation  destroyed,  with 
her  factories  in  ashes,  sitting  under  what 
was  his  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  hands 
willing  to  work  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
seld  and  those  dependent  upon  him  but 
with  no  work  for  his  hands  to  do.  That 
country  had  to  be  rehabilitated,  because 
when  the  man  whose  hands  are  willing 
to  work  to  support  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him  cannot  do  that 
under  the  government  he  has,  he  will 
vote  for  any  change,  because  he  can¬ 
not  make  it  worse  than  to  starve  and 
freeze  to  death.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  operation  of  these  plans  and  this 
money  that  we  expended,  I  regret  to  say, 
but  in  honesty  I  must  say,  that  many  of 
these  countries  would  today  be  in  the 
bosom  of  communism.  Then  they  would 
not  have  been  our  allies  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  in  peace  or  in  war.  I  am  not 
going  to  criticize  any  of  these  friendly 
nations  today,  as  I  heard  some  of  them 
criticised  yesterday,  to  my  deep  regret. 
Take  our  great  ally,  who  has  been  our 
ally  since  1778,  France.  There  is  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  tried  to  maintain  itself  as 
a  democracy.  They  have  tried  to  be  our 
friend.  They  want  to  be  our  friend  to¬ 
day.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  talk  lightly  about  France  and 
Italy  have  never  known  what  it  means 
to  have  their  country  riven  and  tom 
and  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  shocks 
of  war.  If  we  had  had  that  condition  in 
this  country,  we  probably  would  look 
upon  these  matters  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  fashion. 


Ah,  my  friends,  I  was  here  during 
World  War  I,  when  we  went  to  war  100 
percent,  when  we  were  willing  to  join  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  preserv¬ 
ing  democracy.  Then  I  saw  us  draw 
back  into  the  shadows  of  isolationism.  I 
saw  a  great  President  bring  back  a  char¬ 
ter  of  peace  to  this  country  and  it  was 
spurned.  That  great  scholar-statesman 
cried  out  at  that  time,  “If  this  greatest 
of  all  democracies  in  the  world  does  not 
join  with  other  peace-loving  peoples  in 
the  world  to  bring  about  a  league  of 
peace,  this:  world  will  be  shocked  and 
torn  by  another  and  more  devastating 
war  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.”  We  did 
not  join.  At  that  time  many  people 
thought  we  could  wrap  two  oceans 
around  us  and  be  safe  and  secure  from 
attack  from  anywhere.  But  that  war 
did  come. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  money  for  defense  and  I 
stood  in  this  well,  as  majority  leader, 
in  1938,  in  1939,  in  1940,  and  even  up 
until  the  fall  of  1941,  after  I  had  taken 
the  chair  that  my  honorable  friend  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  occupies 
now,  and  pleaded  for  strength,  saying 
that  we  would  be  drawn  into  this  war, 
that  it  would  cost  us  many  billions  more 
than  it  would  have  cost  at  that  time  to 
make  ourselves  strong,  and  that  we  would 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  untold  numbers  of 
American  boys  and  girls;  but  our  pleas 
were  not  heeded. 

We  were  drawn  into  the  war  and  it  cost 
us  in  less  than  5  years  more  than  400 
billions  of  dollars  to  come  out  of  that 
war  victorious. 

Do  we  want  allies?  We  do  and  we 
must  have  them.  And  after  they  have 
been  torn  and  broken  by  war  and  its 
devastation,  they  must  have  help  from 
somewhere.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  to 
them  as  I  was  before  World  War  II.  I 
am  willing  to  spend  some  billions  to  help 
our  allies  and  the  other  democracies  of 
the  world  to  be  strong  and  stay  strong. 

I  thought  the  Marshall  plan  money 
and  I  think  this  aid  money  is  the  best 
defense  money  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  ever  spent  or  can  spend.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  helping  somebody. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  handout  to  some¬ 
body.  It  is  a  question  of  appropriating 
this  money  to  some  of  these  countries 
that  are  poor  and  cannot  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  help  them  to  get  on  their  feet 
economically  so  that  they  can  spend 
some  money  to  keep  themselvs  free,  to 
help  us  and  to  help  themselves  remain 
free. 

These  are  just  a  few  thoughts  that  I 
wanted  to  leave  with  you  before  we  begin 
reading  this  bill  for  amendment. 

If  this  bill  is  amended  with  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  tear  and  rend  it,  and  not 
leave  in  it  enough  power  or  enough 
money  to  operate  and  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses,  then  we  might  as  well  not  perform 
this  act  or  make  this  gesture. 

I  think  I  know,  as  many  others  in  my 
presence  know,  the  serious  situation  that 
faces  us  and  all  of  the  other  democracies 
of  the  world.  This  earth  of  yours  and 
mine  is  tinder.  A  match  struck  or  a  gun 
fired,  one,  in  some  part  of  the  earth  may 
bring  a  holocaust. 

You  know,  when  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
the  mind  of  man,  which  has  the  spark 
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within  it,  starts  out  to  make  agencies 
of  construction,  and  many  great  scien¬ 
tists  and  inventors  have  made  for  us  and 
the  world  great  agencies  of  construction, 
when  that  same  mind,  that  same  ingenu¬ 
ity,  starts  out  to  make  an  agency  of 
destruction,  it  is  just  as  efficient  as  it  is 
when  it  starts  out  to  make  an  agency  of 
construction. 

That  is  what  we  have  done  in  this 
world.  We  have  agencies  of  destruction 
that,  if  insane  people  turn  them  loose  on 
the  face  of  this  earth,  I  fear  may  make 
that  Biblical  prediction  come  true,  and 
this  earth  may  be  destroyed  as  if  by  fire. 
This  civilization  will  cease,  after  20  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christianization  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  following  the  example  of  the 
lowly  Man  of  Galilee,  who  walked  these 
shores  20  centuries  ago  and  preached 
peace  and  good  will.  I  fear,  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  that  when  that  war  would  be 
over  there  would  be  nobody  left  to  build 
another  civilization.  I  fear  it. 

I  plead  with  you,  therefore,  to  do  the 
thing  here  today  to  preserve,  protect, 
defend,  and  perpetuate  not  only  this,  the 
greatest  democracy  that  ever  existed  in 
all  the  tide  of  time,  but  the  other  democ¬ 
racies  of  this  unhappy,  this  distraught, 
and  this  dangerous  world. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  remaining  15  minutes 
of  general  debate  on  this  measure  to  our 
able,  distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  speak 
here  this  afternoon  following  my  dear 
friend,  that  great  patriot,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Rayburn.  He  has  told  you 
with  eloquence  and  with  facts  what  grave 
problems  face  us  today.  I  repeat,  as  he 
has  said,  there  should  be  no  partisanship 
involved  in  the  legislation  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today.  It  involves  the  future 
safety  of  our  country,  and  the  world. 
In  this  crucial  hour  we  must  subordinate 
politics  and  personal  prejudices  for  the 
larger  objective — the  security  of  our 
country. 

I  repeat,  this  bill  comes  before  us  in  a 
critical  period.  The  permanent  peace 
for  which  we  fought  and  sacrificed  so 
much  blood  and  so  much  treasure  is  still 
remote.  We  are  facing  dangers  much 
greater  than  confronted  us  in  two  world 
wars. 

A  nation  to  which  we  have  given  so 
much  assistance  in  the  past  now  aspires 
to  force  its  ideology  of  communism  upon 
us  and  the  whole  world.  Its  deadly  Red 
poison  is  spread  through  stealth,  subver¬ 
sion,  and  infiltration.  Where  these 
methods  do  not  work  there  is  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  to  resort  to  force. 

The  Soviet  has  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  its  pledged  word  is  valueless. 
The  record  shows  its  promises  are  made 
only  to  be  broken.  The  Kremlin  talks  of 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  de¬ 
stroy  nations  one  by  one. 

How  long  shall  we  remain  blinded? 

The  crisis  is  here.  It  is  here  now. 
This  is  the  compelling  reason  why  there 
must  be  no  halt  in  uniting  the  free  world 
in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Our  safety 


depends  entirely  upon  our  strength. 
That  is  why  we  must  spend  billions  for 
armament  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  is  why  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  give  our  friends  in  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope  the  materials  to  aid  them  in  this 
fight  for  freedom.  There  is  no  other 
alternative  unless  we  are  to  stand  alone, 
which,  of  course,  is  unthinkable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  money  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  will  go  for  military  aid. 
The  economic  assistance  is  smaller  in 
amount  but  is  still  important.  Economic 
aid  is  a  most  important  factor  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom  as  we  work  to  im¬ 
prove  living  standards  and  thereby  make 
Communist  promises  less  attractive. 

Hungry  people  are  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  lying  propaganda  of  the  Soviets. 
To  the  starving,  any  change  can  be  made 
to  appear  desirable. 

These  people  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
communism  means  slavery,  that  commu¬ 
nism  means  the  loss  of  all  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

To  aid  in  the  banishment  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  misery  is  not  merely  a  humani¬ 
tarian  obligation  but  an  essential  factor 
in  this  battle  against  communism. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  we  have  been  bitterly  disappointed 
in  some  of  the  nations  we  have  tried  to 
help.  Lack  of  appreciation  is  a  human 
trait  not  unknown  to  men  and  women  in 
public  life.  Most  of  us  know  the  story  of 
the  constituent  often  the  beneficiary  of 
favors,  who  was  campaigning  against  his 
erstwhile  friend.  The  many  favors  of 
the  past  were  recalled  to  him,  and  to 
justify  his  action  the  constituent  simply 
said:  “What  has  he  done  for  me  lately?” 
Some  of  our  friends  out  in  the  world  are 
probably  saying  today:  “What  have  they 
done  for  us  lately?” 

We  in  political  life,  because  of  a  few 
unhappy  experiences,  do  not  stop  work¬ 
ing  for  our  constituents.  We  know  that 
most  of  them  are  grateful. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field.  We  do  have  friends,  true 
friends,  real  friends,  who  are  unafraid 
and  upon  whom  we  can  count  to  stand 
with  us  in  resistance  against  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  and  tyranny  to  the  end. 
These  real  friends  must  not  be  let  down. 
They  are  essential  if  communism  is  to 
be  stopped. 

Most  of  the  money  in  this  bill  will  go 
to  such  peoples  as  South  Korea,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalists  on  Formosa,  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  Japan,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain, 
Israel,  Yugoslavia,  and  Western 
Germany. 

These  people  are  not  going  to  run  up 
the  white  flag.  They  prize  their  freedom 
too  highly,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will 
fight  for  that  freedom.  It  would  be  a 
great  and  unthinkable  tragedy  if  we  left 
them  to  stand  alone.  I  know  we  will  not. 
We  are  going  to  give  them  the  hardware 
needed  for  their  defense. 

Aiding  these  people  as  we  are  doing  in 
this  bill  greatly  enhances  the  possibility 
for  the  honorable  peace  we  all  seek. 

Real  peace  can  come  to  Asia  only  if 
there  is  a  strong  free  world.  Strength 
is  the  only  thing  communism  respects. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  will  stop  the 
Reds  from  their  goal  of  world  domina¬ 
tion.  Real  peace  will  never  come  through 


appeasement.  We  tried  that  before. 
What  is  true  in  Asia  is  also  true  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  can  be  no  retreat  while  the 
Red  flag  of  danger  still  flies. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  bill  over  which 
some  may  have  concern,  and  that  is  un¬ 
derstandable.  This  item  is  aid  to  India. 
We  have  helped  India  a  great  deal,  and 
we  have  had  disappointments  because 
this  great  Asiatic  country  did  not  appear 
to  us  fully  cognizant  of  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

Facing  the  Communist  boundaries, 
the  people  of  India  naturally  entertain 
some  fears,  and  they  want  peace.  They 
hoped,  as  indeed  we  did,  for  too  long  a 
period  that  we  could  live  at  peace  with 
the  Communists.  Lately  they  appear  to 
be  entertaining  some  doubts.  They  now 
show  interest  in  keeping  the  Asiatic 
countries  free  from  Soviet  domination. 
We  must  not  throw  away  the  chance  of 
keeping  India  neutral  and  eventually 
lining  up  with  the  nations  which  must 
be  thoroughly  organized  if  Asia  is  to 
remain  free.  , 

Here  is  what  may  well  be  called  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk.  It  is  worth  trying.  After 
all,  a  leader  may  err,  but  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  Indians  who  are  strongly,  anti¬ 
communist;  and  if  we  can  help  them 
improve  their  condition  of  life  through 
our  aid,  the  anti- Communist  forces  will 
multiply.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
a  mistake  to  eliminate  them  from  all 
aid  at  this  time. 

We  have  in  Europe,  as  we  do  in  Asia, 
dependable  allies.  These  nations  have 
ratified  the  EDC.  We  must  insist  upon 
the  completion  of  this  essential  defense 
program,  or  else  we  must  at  once  make 
alternative  plans.  The  hour  is  already 
late — we  have  been  too  patient. 

Timidity  cannot  hold  us  back  from 
making  it  possible  for  West  Germany  to 
defend  itself  from  any  Communist  at¬ 
tack.  We  have  delayed  too  long  already 
in  giving  full  independence  to  West 
Germany. 

Timidity  must  not  hold  us  back  from 
aiding  other  countries  which  seek  to  keep 
the  lights  of  freedom  burning.  Pressing 
ahead  boldly  is  the  need  of  this  critical 
hour.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  win. 
Of  course,  there  are  risks;  there  is  risk 
in  anything  that  you  might  do;  there  is 
risk  if  you  do  not  do  anything.  The  best 
chance  of  avoiding  war  is  to  push  boldly 
ahead.  That  will  make  it  possible  to 
have  this  great  strong  world. 

There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  this 
bill  as  to  the  use  of  money  for  Asia  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chaotic  situation  in  Indo¬ 
china.  The  use  of  the  money  in  Asia  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  This  is  the  course  of  wisdom. 
The  funds  should  be  spent  where  they 
can  be  most  helpful  in  the  battle  to  con¬ 
tain  communism.  We  know  we  can 
trust  President  Eisenhower,  charged  as 
he  is  with  the  responsibility  of  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  to  do  this. 

President  Eisenhower  knows  the  great 
dangers  confronting  the  free  world.  He 
will  direct  the  use  of  the  funds  judi¬ 
ciously,  thereby  guaranteeing  us  the 
maximum  of  defense. 

Petty  prejudices  and  petty  politics  are 
not  for  this  critical  hour.  The  future 
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safety  of  our  own  Nation — yes;  the  fate 
of  the  whole  free  world — is  at  stake. 
Facing  such  a  crisis,  we  must  not  falter. 
We  must  go  forward  with  full  trust  in 
the  divinity  which  shapes  the  destiny 

of  man.  .  , 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  substantially  as 
it  came  out  of  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  worked  diligently  on  this  bill 
for  many  months  and  its  members  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  grave  problems 
confronting  our  country  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field. 

Let  us  show  conclusively  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  welching  in  the  fight  to 
stop  communism.  A  strong,  unafraid, 
free  world  cannot  be  defeated. 

One  final  word.  The  passage  of  this 
authorization  bill  is  not  the  final  word. 
World-shaking  events  may  well  happen 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  If  we  defeat  or 
badly  amend  this  bill,  we  are  helpless 
to  take  advantage  of  future  happenings. 
The  wise  course  is  to  pass  this  bill  with 
the  full  amounts  recommended,  and  then 
we  can  take  full  advantage  of  what  the 
immediate  future  brings  forth. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say  these 
few  words.  I  say  them  only  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  that  I 
owe  to  the  House  and  to  our  country. 

We  are  ah  Americans.  We  have  but 
one  objective,  and  that  objective  is  to 
bring  the  greatest  security  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  America  in  this  grave,  critical 
hour.  So  I  gladly  support  the  bill  and 
hope  the  House  in  its  wisdom  will  sus¬ 
tain  its  reputation  of  the  past  and  say 
that  here  we  go  forward  unafraid. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  H.  R. 
9678,  purports  to  promote  the  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  authorizing  assistance  to  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  amount  of  $3,470,000,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  unset¬ 
tled  condition  that  exists  throughout  the 
world  today,  it  is  imperative  that  every¬ 
thing  within  reason  should  be  adopted 
to  make  certain  our  national  security. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  spend  money 
in  a  lavish  manner,  during  and  since 
World  War  II,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen 
our  allies  and  gain  their  good  will.  The 
amount  we  have  already  expended  has 
been  of  such  huge  proportions  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  give  careful  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  whether  the  results  justify  a 
continuation  of  the  policy  indefinitely, 
and  the  effect  on  our  own  financial  struc¬ 
ture  and  welfare. 

It  is  most  appropriate,  therefore,  at 
this  time  to  take  account  first  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sum  that  has  already  been  ex¬ 
tended.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  average  citizen  is  not  aware  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  II  period,  from  fiscal 
year  1941  through  1945,  inclusive,  that 
we  gave  to  foreign  countries  and  their 
people  a  total  of  $59,869,639,312  of  our 
money.  This  was  money  borrowed  from 
our  taxpayers  as  well  as  from  taxes  paid 
by  them.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
moneys  I  will  hereafter  mention.  It  is 
well  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  at  all  times. 

Alter  the  close  of  World  War  II,  during 
years  from  1946  through  1947, 
1948,  1949,  1950,  1951,  1952,  and  1953 
we  have  appropriated  and  sent  to  foreign 
countries  and  their  peoples  a  total  of 


$55,207,451,624.  Since  fiscal  year  1954 
started  and  up  to  May  15,  we  have  given 
to  others  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid,  $4,- 
224,906,564.  This  makes  a  grand  total 
spent  for  foreign  aid  of  $119,301,997,500. 
These  are  Treasury  figures  and  therefore 
accurate  and  true. 

We  have  also  given,  in  addition  to  that 
I  have  mentioned,  aid  to  other  countries 
through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  the  sum  of  $3,385,000,000. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  amounts  it  is  also  well  to  realize 
that  there  have  been  interest  charges  to 
pay.  Since  July  1940,  we  have  paid  in¬ 
terest  on  the  money  we  have  borrowed 
to  finance  our  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  the  sum  of  $18,606,524,210.57  up 
until  May  15,  1954. 

When  we  add  all  these  figures  together 
we  find  that  the  principal  and  interest 
total  the  stupendous  sum  of  $141,293,- 
521,710,  since  July  1,  1940. 

How  long,  and  how  much  more,  we  will 
will  be  expected  to  spend  seems  to  have 
no  immediate  answer. 

At  first  our  expenditures  were  made  to 
carry  on  World  War  II.  This  in  itself 
was  a  staggering  amount.  Since  World 
War  II,  in  addition  to  the  tremendous 
sums  spent  in  the  conduct  of  the  Korean 
war,  we  have  given  immense  sums,  as  I 
have  shown,  to  each  of  our  European 
allies  to  rehabilitate  the  destruction  their 
industries  and  living  conditions  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Today,  these 
countries  have  been  restored  and  their 
industries  have  reached  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  far  exceeds  that  of  prewar 
years.  All  of  this  naturally  raises  the 
question — how  much  longer  should  we 
continue  to  give  aid?  We  are  all  con¬ 
scious  of  the  innumerable  ways  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  people  could  be  improved 
by  the  expenditure  in  our  own  land  of 
the  funds  we  now  send  abroad  to  every 
corner  of  the  world.  While  we  as  a 
people  are  always  ready  to  answer  the 
call  for  help,  yet,  when  there  is  evidence 
that  it  is  not  appreciated  by  those  to 
whom  we  give,  and  they  show  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  question  our  good  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose,  is  it  not  time  to  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  reappraisal  to  determine  how 
worthwhile  is  a  'continuation  of  our 
policy,  or,  is  it  necessary? 

Today,  we  do  not  hear  the  need  for  re¬ 
habilitation  advanced  as  a  reason  for 
our  assistance  as  we  once  did.  We  now 
hear  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  a  military  bulwark 
against  possible  Communist  aggression. 
We  have  given  unstintedly  of  our  weap¬ 
ons  of  war,  and,  billions  of  dollars  to 
enable  countries,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
all  over  the  world  to  strengthen  their 
military  forces  to  fight  off  Communist 
aggression.  And,  yet,  many  of  the  na¬ 
tions  whom  we  have  assisted  in  this  man¬ 
ner  are  continually  seeking  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  Soviet  Russia,  and,  in  some 
instances,  have  secretly  supplied  it  with 
strategic  materials  that  could  be  helpful 
to  it  in  time  of  war.  Furthermore,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  willingness  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  this  respect,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  keep  our  boys  on  duty  in  Europe 
and  in  the  far  comers  of  the  world  to 
create  a  nucleus  of  an  army  to  defend 
against  aggression,  yet,  the  very  nations 


for  whom  we  make  the  sacrifices  are 
loath  to  build  up  or  maintain  defense 
armies  of  their  own  of  sufficient 
strength. 

During  a  recent  trip  around  the  world 
I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  in  many  of 
the  countries,  where  we  grant  assistance, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  wonder  why  we 
did  it.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  they  con¬ 
sidered  us  as  forcing  our  assistance  upon 
them.  And,  as  I  have  already  said  our 
motives  of  good  will  are  too  often  mis¬ 
understood  and  even  cause  a  feeling  of 
resentment. 

Every  day  there  is  some  new  evidence 
of  unfriendliness  exhibited  toward  us. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  our  flag  was  burned 
in  a  South  American  country  by  a  mob, 
and  an  effigy  of  President  Eisenhower 
likewise  burned.  Certainly  there  was  no 
reason  for  this  show  of  unfriendliness. 
Then,  why  is  it,  notwithstanding,  our  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  that 
there  is  abroad  throughout  the  world 
this  spirit  of  distrust  toward  us? 

What  course  should  we  as  a  Nation 
pursue?  This  is  no  easy  question  to 
answer.  There  is  so  much  information 
that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  world  affairs  that  the  average  person, 
including  Members  of  Congress,  do  not 
have,  that  one  feels  at  times  as  if  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  dark.  You  have  the  desire 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Your  inclination 
might  properly  be  to  shut  off  all  outside 
aid,  and,  tell  the  nations,  supposed  to 
be  our  allies,  and,  yet  who  show  a  desire 
to  do  business  with  Communist  Russia, 
to  go  ahead  and  take  care  of  themselves 
and  we  will  do  likewise,  but,  this  in  the 
long  run  may  only  be  making  trouble  for 
our  own  people.  However,  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  that  much  of  what  we 
now  give  away  to  countries  all  over  the 
world  could  best  be  spent  in  building  up 
our  own  security  and  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  North,  South,  and  Central 
America  and  make  ourselves  and  other 
nations  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  im¬ 
pregnable  from  foreign  attack.  But, 
even  this  may  not  give  us  the  security 
we  seek  in  this  age  of  atom  bombs,  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs,  and  nuclear  weapons  of 
war  that  can  be  carried  anywhere  and 
everywhere  at  the  speed  of  600  miles  per 
hour,  and,  wreck  whole  cities  and  their 
inhabitants  with  a  single  bomb. 

The  problem  of  deciding  what  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  in  the  matter  of 
financial  assistance  becomes  more  in¬ 
volved  it  seems  with  each  succeeding  day. 
No  sooner  was  there  a  cease  fire  in  Ko¬ 
rea  than  Communist  aggression  broke 
out  in  Indochina.  As  a  consequence 
France  calls  upon  us  for  additional  aid 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  its  war  in  that 
country.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  advanced  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  this  cause.  When 
will  there  be  a  stop  to  calling  upon  us 
for  aid  every  time  a  nation  runs  into 
trouble,  even  though  it  is  its  own  fault 
as  the  case  of  France?  It  would  seem  as 
if  Uncle  Sam  is  the  only  one  to  whom 
they  can  go  for  help.  Are  our  resources 
such  that  we  can  continually  respond 
to  these  repeated  calls  without  seriously 
endangering  our  own  financial  structure, 
or,  at  least  seriously  curtailing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  people? 
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It  is  time  to  give  the  serious  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  that  the  problem  de¬ 
mands,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  building  up  good 
will  or  stemming  the  tide  of  aggression 
and  war  that  accompanies  it,  by  the 
policy  we  have  been  pursuing.  The  na¬ 
tions  to  whom  we  have  given  the  most 
help  seem  at  times  to  be  the  least  de¬ 
pendable.  France  and  Italy  are  weak  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  cause  for  which 
we  have  contributed  so  much,  and  only 
within  recent  days  we  have  been  shocked 
-by  a  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  that  we  become 
footsie-tootsie  with  the  Communists  in 
southeastern  Asia.  All  of  this  cannot 
help  but  make  any  thoughtful  person 
stop  and  ask,  Is  it  not  time  to  review 
and  reassess  our  give-away  policy  and 
make  certain  it  is  wise  and  expedient? 

The  situation  that  confronts  us  is  most 
difficult.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion.  We  are  told  by  our  leaders  who  are 
grappling  with  the  problem  that  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  our  policy  of 
aid.  That  if  we  fail  to  do  so  it  will  mean 
collapse  of  the  whole  structure  that  has 
been  built  up  to  sustain  us  and  make 
strong  our  security.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  want  to  bring  on  a  calamity  by  a 
change  in  policy,  yet  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  such  would  be  the  result  or  that  if 
we  do  not  continue  our  present  policy 
that  it  might  result  in  an  even  worse 
condition  than  now  exists  or  that  has 
been  predicted. 

The  task  of  making  a  correct  decision 
is  made  more  difficult  for  the  average 
citizen,  including  Members  of  Congress, 
because  the  information  as  to  the  real 
situation  that  exists  in  each  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  is  not  available  to  all. 
So  much  of  it  is  of  a  secret  character 
that  it  naturally  only  comes  to  those  who 
are  high  in  the  policymaking  depart¬ 
ments  of  Government  and,  by  its  very 
nature,  must  be  kept  secret.  Thus,  it  is 
necessary  to  accept  in  large  measure  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know  the  real  facts.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  and 
integrity  of  President  Eisenhower.  He 
has  been  a  great  military  leader.  He 
has  more  special  knowledge  of  conditions 
abroad,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  any 
other  person  in  our  Government.  He  is 
honest.  He  is  sincere.  He  is  patriotic. 
He  seeks  to  establish  peace  and  avoid 
war.  And,  above  and  beyond  all  else,  he 
has  a  firm  belief  in  God  Almighty.  I 
have  confidence  in  his  leadership,  his 
counsel,  and  his  advice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
Cited  as  the  "Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.” 

Title  I — Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

CHAPTER  1.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  chapter:  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
except  in  the  common  defense.  The  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  promote 
peace  and  security  require  additional  meas¬ 


ures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mu¬ 
tual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense, 
including  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  friendly  nations  and  international 
organizations  in  order  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  securi+y,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  to  .facilitate  the  effective 
participation  of  such  nations  in  arrange¬ 
ments  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense.  In  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts 
to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  including 
armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expres¬ 
sions  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint 
organization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation'  designed 
to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties 
and  to  protect  their  security  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  consider 
amendments  under  the  5 -minute  rule,  I 
would  like  to  again  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  that  the  House  is  considering 
today  is  the  culmination  of  almost  3 
months  of  intensive  study  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Whatever  judg¬ 
ment  Members  may  have  on  the  meas¬ 
ure,  none  can  say  we  acted  with  undue 
haste. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  if  we  are  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities  as  legisla¬ 
tors.  This  is  a  long  bill — 82  pages  to  be 
exact.  When  it  first  came  to  our  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  95  pages — and  then  not 
complete.  That  in  itself  is  evidence  that 
the  committee  worked  its  will  on  the  bill 
before  reporting  it  to  this  body. 

I  could  not  have  discharged  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  I  not  had  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  committee.  I 
want  to  record  again  my  gratitude  to  my 
colleagues — Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike — who  worked  through  long  sessions 
to  hear  the  testimony  and  to  deliberate 
on  the  measure  that  is  now  before  this 
body. 

The  amount  we  are  asking  the  House 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  for  is 
$3,440,208,000  which  is  slightly  less  than 
that  requested  by  the  Executive.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  this  sum  is  for  military 
assistance  in  the  form  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  those  other  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  a  fighting  force.  We  are 
equipping  these  forces,  not  as  an  act  of 
gratitude,  but  as  a  means  of  adding  iheir 
strength  to  ours. 

Before  President  Eisenhower  became 
President,  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces  in  Europe. 
He  laid  the  groundwork  for  much  of  this 
program  when  he  was  a  soldier.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  then.  He  believes  in  it  now. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  only  the 
other  day,  he  stated  that  ‘‘our  mutual 
security  program  is  based  upon  the 
sound  premise  that  there  can  be  no 
safety  for  any  of  us  except  in  coopera- 
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tive  efforts  to  build  and  sustain  the 
strength  of  all  free  peoples.” 

The  remaining  14  percent — about  a 
half  billion  dollars — is  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  nonmilitary  character. 
They  cover  many  diverse  activities; 
but  all  of  them  add  up  to  buttressing 
the  free  world  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  communism.  The  reasons  for 
this  type  of  assistance  are  spelled  out 
in  the  report  I  filed  with  the  House.  In 
that  report  is  this  observation: 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  many  of 
these  countries — - 

That  is,  those  receiving  nonmilitary 
assistance  under  this  program — 
if  left  to  themselves  would  be  the  victims 
of  Soviet  subversion  although  they  are  not 
pro-Communist  and  although  foreign  dom¬ 
ination  is  feared  by  therm  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

This  bill  reflects  the  changing  world 
scene  in  another  way.  Two  years  ago 
73  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  went  to 
Europe  and  14  percent  to  the  Far  East. 
In  this  bill  only  27  percent  is  earmarked 
for  Europe  while  50  percent  is  for  the 
Far  East. 

Each  of  us  is  often  asked:  How  much 
longer  is  this  going  to  continue?  None  of 
us  is  wise  enough  to  answer  that  one. 
But,  let  me  show  the  trend  as  embodied 
in  this  bill.  This  bill  carries  an  amount 
42  percent  below  that  of  2  years  ago. 
More  significant,  we  have  written  in 
provisions  that  require  that  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  money  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  development  assistance — and 
that’s  the  “big  money”  part  of  the  bill- 
must  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  In  the 
case  of  development  assistance  50  per¬ 
cent  must  be  on  a  loan  basis. 

Along  the  same  line  of  cutting  down 
on  “free  money”  is  a  section  called  reim¬ 
bursable  aid.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
_  large  qnantities  of  military  material  are 
sold — not  given  away — by  us.  To  date 
almost  $700  million  has  been  sold  to  our 
friends  overseas. 

•It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  must 
step  up  our  programs  that  make  pos¬ 
sible  loans  and  sales  rather  than  mere 
grants. 

Another  feature  that  I  find  appealing 
because  of  my  people  back  home  is  that 
dealing  with  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  We  do  not  want  to  disrupt 
our  normal  trade  channels.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  ought  to  convert  that 
resource  to  serve  this  program.  This 
bill  requires  that  $500  million  of  the 
funds  voted  in  this  bill  must  be  used 
to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Many  of  the  countries  now 
receiving  our  aid  are  also  consumers  of 
our  farm  products.  The  local  currency 
we  get  in  return  for  our  surpluses  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  other 
nations  improve  their  military  position. 

These  are  some  of  the  unique  pro¬ 
visions  included  in  this  bill.  I  want  the 
House  to  know  about  them  because  they 
represent  a  definite  departure  from  the 
past.  In  the  report  I  laid  before  the 
House  Members  all  these  matters  are 
fully  discussed. 

Once  we  reached  agreement  on  the 
substance  of  this  bill,  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  administration  of  this 
program.  We  cut  out  all  the  frills  we 
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could  find.  May  I  direct  the  Members’ 
attention  to  page  4  of  the  report  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  Our  basic  ob¬ 
jective  is  laid  down  in  these  words: 

The  original  foreign-aid  programs  were 
designed  to  meet  a  postwar  emergency.  The 
conditions  which  the  original  legislation 
was  designed  to  deal  with  have  changed 
substantially.  There  Is  a  danger  that  the 
bureaucratic  process  perpetuates  programs 
and  operations  previously  begun  which 
would  not  be  started  if  the  operation  was 
just  being  initiated.  This  bill  repeals  all 
of  the  previous  foreign-aid  legislation  and 
makes  provision  only  for  operations  which 
are  essential  to  present-day  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  is  a  test  of  leadership.  The 
question  posed  by  this  legislation,  which 
is  being  watched  by  the  entire  world,  is 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  is 
great  enough,  strong  enough,  and  cou¬ 
rageous  enough,  to  stand  firm  in  its 
course  for  peace  and  security  where  oth¬ 
ers  may  seem  to  weaken.  Shall  we  be 
weak  where  others  are  weak?  Shall  we 
waver  because  others  waver?  Shall  we 
flnich  because  others  do?  These  are 
questions  which  were  answered  by  our 
forefathers  many  times  during  the 
course  of  the  history  of  this  Nation.  But 
if  our  forefathers  had  weakened,  if  they 
had  wavered,  if  they  had  flinched,  there 
would  be  no  America  today.  If  we  were 
to  follow  the  course  the  doubters  would 
have  us  pursue,  we  would  abandon  our 
leadership  and  cast  aside  this  great  mo¬ 
ment  of  challenge. 

At  the  very  time  the  men  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  would  choose  to  divide  us  from  our 
allies,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  free 
world  is  frightened  as  never  before,  at 
that  moment,  I  say,  is  our  American  way 
being  tested.  If  America  stands  fast 
now  at  this  very  moment  of  crisis,  we 
will  be  dealing  communism  a  major  set¬ 
back. 

I  know  there  has  been  much  criticism 
of  India,  and  I  want  to  assure  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  I  share  their  concern  over 
that  country.  India  looks  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  and  then  she  looks  in  another,  like 
a  lost  child,  in  almost  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  but  India  is  an  independent 
country  and  democratic  institutions 
flourish  in  that  country.  Shall  we  aban¬ 
don  her  now  when  she  needs  our  help 
most?  So,  too,  we  must  bolster  our 
weakening  allies;  we  must  demonstrate 
to  them  that  they  can  rely  on  us  and 
that  our  promises  and  our  policy  have 
meaning  for  them  as  well  as  for  us. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  lead¬ 
ership  does  not  cower  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
flicts.  We  have  conflicts  and  differences 
in  our  own  Nation.  We  have  conflicts 
and  differences  in  this  very  House.  Does 
this  mean  that  we  should  suspend  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  No, 
we  resolve  those  conflicts  and  those  dif¬ 
ferences  without  imposing  the  will,  one 
upon  the  other,  and  out  of  this  process 
comes  the  great  action  of  this  great  de¬ 
liberative  body.  Let  us  do  the  same 
thing  in  our  international  affairs.  Let 
us  assume  our  leadership  and  let  us  not 
abandon  it.  The  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  those  who 


yearn  for  peace  and  security  as  we  do 
demand  this  of  us. 

(Messrs.  CHIPERFIELD  and  MO¬ 
RANO  asked  and  were  given  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  three 
words. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
have  preceded  me  have  left  no  doubt  as 
to  how  they  feel  about  this  legislation. 
There  is  unanimity  so  far  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  concerned  as 
to  the  real  objectives  behind  this  pro¬ 
gram,  namely  the  peace  and  security 
not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  we 
should  stop  for  just  a  moment  and  real¬ 
ize  that  at  this  moment  there  is  in  this 
fund  the  total  sum  of  $9,749,500,000.  I 
get  this  figure  from  the  report  of  the 
majority  on  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that 
we  ought  to  approve  all  the  money  that 
is  being  requested  in  this  authorization 
because  we  might  endanger  the  pro¬ 
gram.  No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  the  money  on  hand  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  will  run  this  program  for  2 
years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  real  crisis  today  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  I 
believe  delay  final  approval  of  this  bill. 
A  delay  of  30  days  will  in  no  way  hinder 
the  program  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  unexpended  funds  on  hand. 

The  news  today  states  that  India  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  made  a 
deal.  It  is  also  possible  that  France  will 
capitulate  in  Indochina  to  these  same 
Communists.  So  I  caution  delay  at  this 
time.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  would  be  just  good  common  sense 
if  we  decided  that  so  far  as  the  final  ap¬ 
propriations  are  concerned  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  or  the  proposed  final  authorization, 
that  we  ought  to  give  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  a  chance  to  jell.  It  is  in  a  chaotic 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  then,  I  call  your  attention  to 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  salient  fact,  that 
in  the  time  this  program  has  been  in 
operation,  the  administration  has  never 
been  able  to  spend  more  than  $5.5  billion 
per  year.  When  you  consider  that  fact 
and  realize  that  we  have  almost  10  bil¬ 
lion  left,  I  see  no  reason  why  statements 
are  made  that  if  funds  are  denied  at  this 
time  that  the  program  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Now,  I  have  another  fear,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  it  is  that  the  money  in  this 
program  is  not  being  administred  judi¬ 
ciously.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  today 
sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Congress  when  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  adopted.  I  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  important  information  that 
I  have  accumulated.  We  have,  I  think, 
as  it  is  operating  today,  an  international 
slush  fund  that  is  being  used  to  throw 
around  wherever  the  Administrator  de¬ 


cides  it  should  be  used.  For  instance, 
it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
$380,000  is  going  to  be  used  in  Indo¬ 
china  to  make  movies.  They  are  send¬ 
ing  some  experts  from  Hollywood  to  In¬ 
donesia  where  they  are  going  to  give 
them  technical  advice,  they  say.  The 
cost  of  that  operation  in  Indochina  is 
$239,940. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  carried  the  story  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  whereby  $900,- 
000  is  going  to  be  used  in  New  Guiana. 
For  what?  Now,  let  me  quote  from  this 
article : 

The  administrators  of  the  program  say 
that  British  Guiana's  development  program 
is  designed  to  correct  conditions  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  poverty,  illiteracy,  poor  housing, 
and  to  establish  the  basis  for  a  sound,  pro¬ 
gressive  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly 
will  not  object  to  this  request  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  I  think  it  is  well 
known,  however,  that  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  leadership  to  conclude  this  80-page 
bill  today,  and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
later  in  the  day  to  probably  limit  debate 
on  it.  It  will  be  much  better  if  the  Mem¬ 
bers  do  not  ask  too  much  time  for  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  move  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  bill 
and  save  that  much  time  and  try  to 
afford  to  the  Members  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  discuss  a  very  important  bill. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  this  $900,000  item  for  this 
particular  project  that  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

Yesterday  the  newspapers  carried  an 
item  to  the  effect  that  we  are  going  to 
spend  some  $222,000  to  set  up  a  school 
system  in  Nepal.  Nobody  challenges  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  that  kind  of  a 
program  or  the  desirability  of  it.  But  I 
recall  that  many  Members  of  this  House 
have  taken  the  floor  to  tell  about  the 
deplorable  conditions  in  their  schools. 
Is  that  a  sound  program,  with  tax  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  American  taxpayers?  I  doubt 
it  very  much. 

Last  November  we  had  an  unusual 
situation  which  I  say  was  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress.  In  this  instance  the 
Administrator  authorized  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $20  million  for  locomotives  to 
India,  and,  mind  you,  out  of  agricultural 
funds.  That  is  what  I  called  Operation 
Choo  Choo;  and  that  is  what  it  was. 
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And  right  after  that  we  had  Operation 
Santa  Claus.  We  had  the  Administra¬ 
tor  all  dressed  up  like  Santa  Claus,  in  a 
red  suit  and  a  white  hat  and  long  whisk¬ 
ers.  And  what  did  he  do?  He  proceeded 
to  give  out  some  Christmas  presents  in 
the  form  of  food  packages.  It  was  a 
fine  idea,  but  do  you  know  what  we 
spent  on  these  Christmas  presents? 
There  were  5  million  packages.  That, 
again,  had  a  worthy  objective.  But,  I 
was  thinking  of  some  of  my  own  unem¬ 
ployed  in  my  district  who  did  not  get  any 
food  package  from  the  United  States 
Government  at  Christmastime.  We 
spent  $13,800,000  to  distribute  5  million 
packages.  There  should  be  no  more 
Santa  Claus  operations  without  specific 
congressional  approval. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  petty  in  this 
argument.  We  want  to  do  what  is  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
If  you  went  to  your  taxpayers  and  said, 
“Is  it  all  right  if  we  take  $13,800,000  and 
distribute  these  Christmas  parcels  all 
over  Europe?”  what  do  you  think  they 
would  say? 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
we  want  to  give  this  bill  fair  consid¬ 
eration,  I  believe  we  ought  to  take  out 
of  it  the  boondoggling  and  we  ought  to 
take  out  of  it  the  WPA  part  of  it,  and 
we  ought  to  charge  the  administration 
with  a  strict  accountability.  That  is  the 
only  way,  that  is  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  we  should  operate. 

Under  permission  previously  granted, 
I  submit  the  following  for  the  Record: 
United  States  Hands  Out  Cash  for  Films — 
Gives  Indonesian  Movies  $380,000  Sendoff 
(By  Philip  Warden) 

Washington,  May  27. — Harold  Stassen’s 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (FOA)  is 
giving  Indonesia  $380,000  to  establish  a 
movie  industry,  Stassen’s  aides  said  today. 

As  a  preliminary,  FOA  has  brought  at  a 
cost  of  $140,000  some  19  Indonesia  males  to 
the  United  States  for  “studies”  in  Holly¬ 
wood  directed  by  the  University  of  California. 

FOA  said  it  is  costing  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  an  estimated  $4,000  for  each  of  the 
19  Indonesians  to  spend  6  months  learning 
how  Hollywood  operates.  FOA  is  giving 
$36,000  to  buy  movie  equipment  for  these 
men. 

give  technical  advice 

Seven  other  Indonesians  are  here  for  3 
months  “to  study  our  democratic  free  press” 
and  our  “dissemination  of  information.” 
Their  trips  also  are  costing  the  American 
people  approximately  $4,000  a  man. 

In  addition,  Stassen’s  staS  arranged  to 
send  Louis  de  Rochemont,  Cinerama  di¬ 
rector,  and  Lothar  Wolff,  producer  of  “Martin 
Luther,”  and  seven  of  their  assistants  to  In¬ 
donesia  at  a  cost  of  $239,940  to  provide 
“technical  advice”  to  the  Indonesians. 

TAKE  FAMILIES  ALONG 

Stassen’s  office  said  some  of  De  Roche- 
mont’s  aides  took  their  families  along.  Their 
salaries  of  $132,600  came  from  aid  funds. 
Travel  costs  for  the  men  and  their  families 
totaled  $39,000. 

FOA  and  University  of  Maryland  Sign 
Guiana  Aid  Pact,  Largest  of  Its  Kind 

The  largest  contract  of  its  type  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  has  been 
signed  with  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
provide  technical  aid  to  British  Guiana  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  3  years. 

The  $900,000  agreement  was  concluded 
yesterday  by  FOA  representatives  and  Judge 


William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  board  of  regents;  Mrs.  John  L. 
Whitehurst,  secretary  to  the  board,  and  Dr. 
T.  B.  Symons,  acting  president. 

A  contingent  of  experts  will  leave  almost 
immediately  for  the  South  American  pos¬ 
session.  Heading  the  group  will  be  Prof. 
Carl  W.  Gohr,  5712  Ruatan  Street,  Berwyn, 
and  Prof.  Presley  A  Wedding,  4500  North 
Chelsa  Lane,  Bethesda,  both  civil  engineers. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  PLAN 

FOA  said  specialists  from  the  university 
will  aid  British  Guiana  in  a  comprehensive 
economic  and  social  development  plan  on 
which  that  country  and  Great  Britain  will 
spend  $25  million  in  the  next  2  years.  Ad¬ 
ditional  funds  are  to  be  provided  later. 

Dr.  Symons  saw  the  work  as  a  “missionary 
movement”  designed  to  benefit  both  the 
United  States  and  the  South  American 
country. 

“British  Guiana’s  development  program,” 
the  FOA  announcement  said,  “is  designed  to 
correct  conditions  of  unemployment,  pov¬ 
erty,  illiteracy,  and  poor  housing  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  basis  for  a  sound,  progressing 
economy.” 

ANSWER  TO  COMMUNISM 

“Successful  implementation  will  be  a 
forthright  answer  to  the  Communist  forces 
which  have  exploited  existing  conditions  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  political  control.” 

FOA  recalled  that  Great  Britain  suspended 
a  newly  proclaimed  constitution  in  British 
Guiana  after  reporting  that  Communists 
had  attempted  to  gain  control  of  the  coun¬ 
try  last  year. 

The  university  will  train  some  Guianans 
as  technicians.  A  staff  averaging  18  persons 
will  be  maintained  in  Guiana  by  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

FOA  said  the  development  program  is 
expected  to  increase  the  national  income  of 
British  Guiana  by  20  percent  in  the  next 
5  years. 

Point  Four  Program  To  Aid  Nepal  Schools 

Katmandu,  Nepal,  June  28. — Nepal  and 
the  United  States  yesterday  signed  a  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  primary  schools  of  this  tiny  Him¬ 
alayan  kingdom. 

Under  the  pact,  the  United  States  will 
contribute  $222,000  to  build  and  equip 
schools  and  train  teachers  and  the  Nepalese 
Government  will  provide  another  $147,000. 

[From  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  of  July  2, 
1954] 

Newsgram 

At  the  halfway  mark  in  1954,  looking  ahead 
over  the  second  half  year: 

War  threats  will  recede  more.  Talk  of 
deals  with  Communists  will  grow. 

Indochina,  in  big  part,  will  be  handed  over 
to  communism.  Communist  conquests  in 
Europe  and  Asia  will  be  confirmed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  United  States  allies. 

Anti-Americanism  will  grow  in  popularity 
almost  everywhere. 

United  States,  anxious  to  help,  will  be 
pushed  back,  somewhat  isolated.  There’ll  be 
a  play  to  Russia  instead,  a  try  for  neutrality 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

Americans  will  discover  that  $60  billion  in 
aid  didn’t  generate  confidence  in  United 
States  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
1,  section  101,  after  “security”,  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  and  on  page  2,  line  1, 
strike  out  the  words  “United  Nations”;  and 
on  page  2,  section  101,  line  22,  after  the 
comma  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  line, 
and  in  line  23  strike  out  the  words  "Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.” 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  On  page  1  of  the 
bill  we  find  this  language: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  2  we  find  the 
following  language: 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expres¬ 
sions  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint 
organization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  any 
spending  or  action  contemplated  by  this 
bill  should  be  predicated  in  anyway 
whatever  upon  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  that  glorified  debating  society  known 
as  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  there  is  almost  universal 
agreement  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  must  be  revised  if  even  a  false 
front  of  effectiveness  and  respectability 
is  to  be  given  this  organization. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  only  a  few 
moments  ago  this  House  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  a  resolution  dealing  with 
the  Gautemalan  situation  because  the 
United  Nations  could  not  deal  with  it. 
The  United  Nations  could  not  deal  with 
it  because  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations.'  Yet  here  you  are  saying  in  this 
bill  today,  and  expecting  us  to  swallow 
it,  that  we  should  predicate  this  entire 
handout  program  on  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  this  bill  we  are  asked  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  recognized  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  and  ineffective  in  the  field  of 
international  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  be  a  lick¬ 
spittle  to  inconsistency,  and  I  trust  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  whose  consistency  with 
respect  to  this  kind  of  legislation  is  never 
in  doubt. 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois.  I  take  it  that 
the  gentleman  is  aware,  after  reading 
the  whole  bill,  that  it  is  fairly  replete 
with  high-sounding  platitudes  and  ora¬ 
torical  outbursts,  and  that  it  all  has  a 
specific  purpose.  Your  observation  is 
just  one  of  many  that  I  consider  as 
irrelevant  matters  intended  to  dress  up 
this  bill  to  delude  and  mislead  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  which 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  strike  has  been 
in  this  legislation  for  5  years.  This  year 
our  committee  appointed  a  very  able 
subcommittee,  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith],  which 
carefully  reviewed  the  language  in  pre¬ 
vious  purpose  clauses.  They  felt  it  was 
most  important  at  this  time  that  we  re¬ 
affirm  the  purposes  that  appear  in  sec¬ 
tion  101  and  that  we  reaffirm  our  purpose 
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of  seeking  a  joint  organization  in  the 
Far  East  consistent  with  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  committee 
supports  that  position.  We  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
using  the  United  Nations  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  as  a  part  of  our  policy  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security.  The 
purpose  clause,  if  you  will  read  further, 
states  that  the  additional  efforts  are 
necessary.  Having  reviewed  this  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  been  in  our  statute  for 
5  years,  our  committee  feels  very  strong¬ 
ly  it  would  be  most  unwise  at  this  time  to 
attempt  to  scrap  our  United  Nations 
policy  by  this  sort  of  amendment. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  is 
defeated,  and  I  trust  that  we  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  pending  amendment  at  this 
time. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  to  be  a 
good  bill,  and  I  shall  support  it.  The 
matter  of  a  foreign-aid  bill  is  not  a  parti¬ 
san  problem.  In  the  past  the  decision 
of  what  we  shall  do  with  respect  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  had  always  been  decided  without 
reference  to  party  lines. 

Why  is  foreign  aid  necessary  now? 
It  is  because  the  world  is  still  in  chaos. 
One  portion  of  the  world  is  bent  upon 
a  program  of  aggression  and  domina¬ 
tion.  The  Soviet  Union  started  its  ex¬ 
pansion  program  promptly  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Although  she  was  our  ally, 
she  immediately  renewed  the  program 
upon  which  she  had  been  working  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  regime  in 
1917.  I  need  not  go  into  detail,  as  the 
facts  are  well  known.  Perhaps  the  first 
indication  of  her  determination  to  take 
over  where  possible  and  to  expand  her 
influence  and  power  over  other  countries 
was  when  the  Soviets  demanded  that 
they  be  permitted  to  capture  Berlin  and 
her  refusal  shortly  thereafter  when  the 
Soviets  refused  to  permit  Berlin  to  be 
controlled  jointly.  She  refused,  and  Ber¬ 
lin  was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  separate  nation.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  that  looked  good,  but  the  Soviets 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  others. 

Immediately  upon  the  termination  of 
the  shooting  in  Europe  a  group  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  went  to 
Europe  to  study  DP  problems,  surplus- 
property  problems,  and  other  problems 
that  would  arise  during  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod.  There  we  learned  that  the  Soviets 
had  trained  a  number  of  persons  in 
Moscow  in  the  art  of  using  Communist 
techniques  in  subversion,  taking  over 
labor  unions,  and  even  taking  over  a 
country.  One  Sunday  morning  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes!  and 
myself  went  to  the  Roman  Forum  and 
there  listened  to  a  speech  by  Palmiro 
Togliatti.  He  was  just  back  from  Mos¬ 
cow  and  was  preaching  to  a  throng  of 
about  15,000  the  virtues  of  communism. 

This  drive  to  take  over  and  dominate 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Vast  territories  have  come  under 
Communist  domination. 

France  and  Italy  were  saved  by  the 
Marshall  plan.  Others  were  engulfed. 


until  finally  the  Soviets  controlled  a  great 
part  of  central  Europe.  That  program 
has  continued  down  to  the  present,  and 
in  the  postwar  period  a  great  part  of 
Asia  came  under  the  Communist  banner, 
some  freely  and  others  through  sub¬ 
version. 

The  world  today  consists  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts — the  Soviet  world  and  the 
free  world.  To  any  person  who  reads, 
it  is  obvious  these  two  groups  could 
collide.  In  this  scientific  age,  if  these 
conflicting  groups  come  to  grips,  it  is 
obvious  that  both  could  be  practically 
annihilated.  Why  is  this?  Fast  planes 
and  deadly  weapons  in  the  control  of 
a  country  dedicated  to  world  conquest 
could  make  a  surprise  attack  that  might 
be  almost  fatal.  Consequently  we  have 
built  a  military  force,  the  greatest  in 
all  the  world,  with  an  arsenal  of  weapons 
unequaled  by  anyone  now.  We  have 
determined  that  representative  govern¬ 
ment  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth, 
so  we  have  taken  steps  to  unite  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  for  our  mutual 
protection. 

We  only  intend  to  use  this  power  in  de¬ 
fense.  We  pray  we  will  never  have  to 
use  it  but  we  feel  we  must  be  properly 
prepared  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
associates.  Even  a  dictator  cannot  take 
a  chance  on  being  defeated  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  So  we  feel  that  our  power  plus 
our  unity  with  free  countries  may  act  as 
a  deterrent.  Behind  our  military  power 
potential,  we  may  be  able  to  convince 
those  who  wish  to  practice  subversion 
that  it  may  be  best  to  negotiate  for  a 
peace. 

Even  the  dictators,  as  well  ourselves, 
now  realize  that  a  military  conflict  today 
may  bring  total  destruction.  That 
sobering  thought  may  penetrate  the 
mind  of  dictators. 

In  addition  to  our  military  arsenal  we 
have  in  the  free  world  a  good  part  of  the 
resources  necessary  and  useful  for  both 
peace  and  war.  We  have  more  know¬ 
how,  more  ingenuity  and  we  have  a  free 
people  who  know  how  and  are  willing  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  and  their  institu¬ 
tions.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
stiffen  the  military  posture  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to 
make  official  visits  to  almost  every 
MAAG — Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group — in  the  world.  I  can  testify  that 
they  have  done  good  work.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that^in  a  world  where  there  could 
be  plenty  for  everyone;  where  popular 
government  should  flourish,  and  where 
it  should  be  possible  to  adjust  interna¬ 
tional  differences,  that  we  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  build  up  the  military  potential 
of  these  nations.  The  kind  of  a  war  that 
might  be  precipitated  in  this  world  would 
result  in  world  murder.  I  think  we 
should  organize  so  that  the  outlaw  na¬ 
tion,  just  like  the  outlaw  citizen,  can  be 
put  under  restraint  for  the  protection 
of  the  peaceful  nations  or  the  protection 
of  law  abiding  citizens. 

In  these  extensive  travels  I  have  found 
that  in  almost  every  place  I  have  been 
there  is  great  respect  for  our  country. 
This  bill  will  move  in  that  direction.  I 
deny  that  we  are  universally  hated.  The 
present  situation  shows  what  wars — of 
the  orthodox  type — can  do  to  the  world. 


France,  England,  and  other  countries 
who  are  cooperating  with  us  have  been 
made  prostrate  by  war.  They  simply 
cannot  have  another  war,  although  they 
are  now  spending  about  as  much  of  their 
taxes,  proportionately,  as  we  are. 

This  bill  will  move  the  world  toward 
peace,  even  though  it  may  be  slow.  We 
do  have  an  international  forum  now, 
where  the  woes  of  the  countries  may  be 
aired.  We  at  least  can  quarrel  with  each 
other,  but  more,  we  may  come  to  better 
understand  and  respect  each  other. 
After  the  fiendish  destruction  of  World 
War  II,  it  is  only  natural  that  much  time 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  nations,  who 
suffered,  back  to  a  more  normal  life. 
When  we  protect  and  help  those  free 
countries  who  are  in  that  situation  we 
are  helping  perpetuate  and  strengthen 
free  government  and  private  enterprise. 
If  freedom  can  ultimately  prevail  our 
money  will  be  well  spent. 

The  man  who  will  have  the  key  spot  in 
developing  such  a  world  will  be  President 
Eisenhower.  He  has  been  trained  for  the 
specific  job.  He  believes  in  this  program 
and  our  people  practically  unanimously 
believe  in  President  Eisenhower.  This 
bill  should  pass  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

IT  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  HAPPENED  IF  THE  FINDINGS 

AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  DIES  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  HAD  BEEN  HEEDED 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  World 
War  II,  communism  has  cost  the  United 
States  thousands  of  lives  and  bullions  of 
dollars  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  No 
one  can  predict  the  outcome.  There 
may  be  another  world  war  far  more  de¬ 
structive  and  devastating  than  any  war 
in  history.  Russia  has  welded  the  man¬ 
power  and  resources  of  nearly  one-half 
of  the  earth  into  a  single  unprecedented 
striking  force.  All  Asia  may  fall  beneath 
the  iron  heel  and  mailed  fist  of  Commu¬ 
nist  dictatorship.  Europe  is  vulnerable 
because  of  disunity  and  reluctance  to  pay 
the  price  of  survival.  Communist  fifth 
columns  are  strong  and  active  in  France 
and  Italy  and  a  beachhead  has  been 
established  in  South  America. 

This  situation  was  caused  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  United  States  to  grasp  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  Kremlin  to  conquer 
the  world  and  to  understand  the  tactics 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  On  January  3,  1939,  the  Dies 
committee  unanimously  submitted  its 
first  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  department.  Among  other 
things,  the  committee  found; 

We  have  shown  that  communism  Is  a 
worldwide  revolutionary  movement  aiming 
ultimately  at  the  setting  up  of  a  world  union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  republics.  This  is  a 
proposition  which  is  beyond  dispute.  It  is 
substantiated  by  voluminous  literature  of 
the  Communists  themselves. 

In  this  plan  for  world  revolution,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  omitted  no  country  or  people 
as  too  small  or  insignificant  to  command 
their  attention.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  taken  the  logical  position  of  concen¬ 
trating  their  attention  upon  the  richest  and 
most  populous  countries  of  the  earth. 
Among  these  the  Communists  recognize  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  foremost. 
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The  Communist’s  conquest  of  the  earth  will 
be  far  less  than  complete  until  it  has  con¬ 
quered  America  and  destroyed  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  follows  logically  from  the  Communist 
International’s  plan  of  world  conquest  that 
every  possible  tactic,  device,  maneuver,  and 
intrigue  would  be  employed  to  gain  such  an 
end  as  the  communization  of  America. 
These  tactics,  devices,  maneuvers,  and  in¬ 
trigues  are  both  boldly  open  and  patiently 
subtle,  both  violent  and  insidious.  The  tac¬ 
tics  and  maneuvers  for  revolutionary  ends 
are  the  meat  and  drink  of  a  Communist. 
They  are  the  very  air  he  breathes. 

If  our  Government  had  heeded  this 
finding  of  the  Dies  committee  it  would 
not  have  made  enormous  concessions  to 
Russia  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  have  permitted  Rus¬ 
sia  to  occupy  the  Balkan  States  when  it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  for  our 
armies  to  occupy  these  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Germany,  weeks  before  the  Rus¬ 
sians  could  get  there.  Our  diplomats 
would  not  have  agreed  to  give  Russia  a 
strong  foothold  in  eastern  Europe.  They 
would  not  have  accepted  the  American 
Zone  of  occupation  in  Berlin  without  re¬ 
quiring  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 
They  would  not  have  agreed  to  permit 
Russia  to  dismantle  the  industries  in  the 
Balkan  States  and  remove  them  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  They  would  not  have  surrendered 
millions  of  helpless  people  to  Communist 
domination.  They  would  not  have 
agreed  to  surrender  valuable  rights  in 
Manchuria  to  the  Communists,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  establish  a  beachhead 
for  the  conquest  of  China.  It  was  these 
postwar  concessions  which  enabled  the 
Soviet  Union  to  emerge  from  a  third-rate 
power  to  the  position  of  a  world  menace, 
and  if  our  Government  had  heeded  the 
findings  of  the  Dies  committee,  it  would 
never  have  made  these  concessions. 

Another  cause  of  the  Communist  men¬ 
ace  was  the  theft  by  Communists  inside 
our  Government  of  our  military,  diplo¬ 
matic,  and  scientific  secrets  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  these  same  Communists 
exerted  upon  our  foreign  policy.  If  we 
could  have  retained  these  secrets,  such 
as  the  A-bomb  and  the  H-bomb  as  well 
as  many  others,  it  would  have  been  a 
long  time  before  Russia  could  have  ac¬ 
quired  them  and  thereby  neutralized  the 
tremendous  advantage  which  the  exclu¬ 
sive  possession  of  these  secrets  gave  us. 
If  the  Communists  could  have  con¬ 
structed  the  A-bomb  and  the  H-bomb, 
they  would  not  have  gone  to  such  pains 
to  steal  them  from  us.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  had  the  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  secrets,  Russia  was  stalled 
in  her  campaign  for  world  conquest. 
The  moment,  however,  she  was  able  to 
secure  these  secrets  through  theft,  her 
machine  was  able  to  resume  its  strides 
toward  world  dominion.  Long  before 
these  secrets  were  stolen,  the  Dies  com¬ 
mittee  named  the  Communists  on  the 
Federal  payroll  and  urged  their  dis¬ 
charge.  In  its  report  filed  on  January 
3,  1939,  the  Dies  committee  found: 

The  Communist  Party  has  penetrated  the 
Government  Itself,  with  the  result  that  some 
Communists  hold  key  positions  in  Federal 
agencies  and  projects. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dies  committee 
dated  January  2,  1943,  are  the  following 
findings: 


Since  .the  committee's  creation  in  1938, 
there  has  come  to  its  attention  from  time 
to  time  the  presence  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  high-salaried  employees  who  were 
prominently  and  definitely  identified  with 
communism  and  its  front  organizations. 
Many  of  these  cases  were  promptly  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  President,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  departmental  head  concerned 
by  either  the  committee  or  its  members.  At 
this  point,  the  committee  would  like  to  cite 
a  number  of  examples  where  this  procedure 
has  been  followed. 

On  October  25,  1939,  the  committee  made 
public  the  names,  positions,  and  salaries  of 
some  563  Government  employees  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  were  members  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 
In  three  reports  which  this  committee  has 
made  to  the  House,  it  has  found  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  to  be  a 
Communist-front  organization.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Earl  Browder  was  vice  president 
of  the  organization.  Furthermore,  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  Mr.  Francis  Biddle,  has 
branded  the  American  League  a  subversive 
organization,  in  language  as  strong  as  any 
used  by  this  committee  in  its  characteriza¬ 
tions  *  *  *. 

On  September  6,  1941,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  wrote  the  President  a  letter,  ac¬ 
companied  by  43  exhibits,  detailing  the 
Communist  affiliation  and  background  of  the 
following  officials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  suggested  that  they  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  positions:  *  *  * 

On  November  18,  1941,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Lawrence 
Fly,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  had  a  considerable 
file  revealing  the  Communist  affiliations  of 
one  Goodwin  Watson  who  had  Just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Broadcast  Analyst  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission.  *  *  * 

On  January  15,  1942,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  called  attention  to  the  presence  in 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  of  one  Mal¬ 
colm  Cowley,  chief  information  analyst,  at 
a  salary  of  $8,000  per  annum.  The  chairman 
inserted  in  his  speech  the  record  of  Malcolm 
Cowley,  which  showed  72  affiliations  with  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  front  organiza¬ 
tions.  *  *  * 

On  November  28,  1941,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  chairman  called  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  case  of 
Gardner  Jackson,  principal  economist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  salary  of 
$5,600  a  year,  and  included  in  his  speech  the 
Communist  record  of  Gardner  Jackson.  *  »  * 

On  March  28,  1942,  the  chairman  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  Communist 
affiliations  of  eight  of  its  employees.  *  *  * 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  committee  on 
October  17,  1941,  sent  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  the  names  of  1,124  Federal  Government 
employees  who  were  members  of  organiza¬ 
tions  which  this  committee  obtained  largely 
by  subpena  and  has  been  identified  and 
authenticated  by  the  officials  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  involved.  All  of  the  committee’s 
files  were  immediately  made  available  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  investigators  who 
were  charged  with  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  Congress  as  contained  in  this  act. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  before  World 
War  II  the  Dies  committee  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  executive  department  with 
the  names  of  more  than  1,000  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  employees  who  be¬ 
longed  to  organizations  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Attorney  General  had 
found  to  be  Communist  controlled  and 
subversive.  Included  in  this  list  were 
the  names  of  Alger  Hiss,  Harry  Dexter 
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White,  and  Harold  Glasser.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  kept  on  the  Government  pay¬ 
roll  for  at  least  10  years  after  they  were 
exposed,  and  the  theft  of  our  military, 
diplomatic,  and  scientific  secrets  was 
made  possible  because  of  their  presence 
on  the  Federal  payroll.  Furthermore, 
these  Government  officials  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  our  foreign  policy  in  favor  of 
Russia.  They  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  the  Government  which 
coddled  and  protected  Communists  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  they  had  been  fired 
promptly  after  they  had  been  exposed 
from  1938  to  1941,  Russia  would  not  have 
been  able  to  steal  those  enormously  im¬ 
portant  secrets  which  upset  the  balance 
of  power  throughout  the  world  and 
brought  us  close  to  another  world  war. 

Another  cause  which  contributed  to 
Communist  success  was  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  deport  and  exclude 
Communist  aliens.  In  1932,  my  bill  to 
deport  and  exclude  Communist  aliens 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
was  stymied  in  the  Senate  by  the  liberal 
bloc  headed  by  Senator  La  Follette.  At 
that  time,  there  were  only  20,000  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  United  States  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  them  were  aliens.  If  my  bill  had 
become  a  law,  these  Communists  would 
have  been  deported  and  the  thousands 
who  came  after  1932  would  have  been 
excluded.  The  Communist  conspiracy 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

In  the  committee’s  report  filed  on  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1939,  is  the  following  finding: 

The  committee  received  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  activities  of  Communist,  Nazi, 
and  Fascist  aliens  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  seem  that  these  aliens  experience 
any  difficulty  in  entering  the  United  States 
or  remaining  here  after  entrance.  A  large 
part  of  un-American  activities  is  inspired 
and  carried  on  by  these  aliens.  Some  of 
them  are  direct  representatives  and  agents  of 
foreign  governments.  All  of  them  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  fomenting  discord,  stirring  up 
trouble,  and  spreading  foreign  ideologies. 
Some  of  them  occupy  important  positions  in 
other  organizations  and  are  able  to  wield 
considerable  political  influence.  *  *  * 

The  committee  believes  that  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ever  cope  with  un-American  activities 
and  propaganda  in  this  country  so  long  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  follows  its  present 
policy  with  reference  to  deportation.  The 
laxity  with  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
deals  with  alien  agitators  would  be  unbeliev¬ 
able  if  we  did  not  have  before  us  the  most 
convincing  proof.  We  believe  that  a  more 
thorough  and  careful  investigation  will  re¬ 
veal  the  presence  of  scores  of  Fascist,  Nazi, 
and  Communist  aliens,  who  could  be  and 
should  be  deported,  if  the  Labor  Department 
would  proceed  against  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

We  further  believe  that  the  failure  of  the 
Labor  Department  to  carry  out  the  laws  with 
respect  to  deportation  is  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  widespread  activities  and  propa¬ 
ganda  carried  on  by  un-American  elements 
in  the  United  States. 

We  further  believe  that  greater  care  should 
be  exercised  in  permitting  aliens  to  enter 
the  United  States  to  the  end  that  aliens  who 
believe  in  or  advocate  communism,  fascism, 
and  nazism  will  be  excluded. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  our  courts,  aliens  occupy  the  status 
of  guests  and  Congress  can  pass  any  laws 
with  respect  to  their  deportation  that  it  sees 
fit.  It  is  unthinkable  that  these  aliens 
should  be  permitted  to  abuse  their  guest 
privileges  with  immunity.  The  evidence  dis¬ 
closes  that  some  of  these  aliens  are  actually 
supported  by  the  tax  money  of  loyal  and 
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patriotic  American  citizens.  This  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  situation.  We  recommend  that  the 
evidence  and  testimony  in  the  record  with 
reference  to  the  activities  of  alien  agitators 
be  read  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  committee’s  report  filed  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1940,  we  recommended: 

The  mandatory  deportation  of  aliens  who 
advocate  any  basic  change  in  the  form  of 
our  Government:  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  stop  all  immigration  from  foreign 
countries  that  refuse  to  accept  the  return 
of  their  nationals  found  under  American  law 
to  be  deportable  from  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Dies  committee, 
Communist  aliens  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  United  States  and  hundreds 
of  Communist  aliens  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States.  If  they  had 
been  deported  and  excluded  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Dies  committee,  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  in  America  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  before  it  was  able  to  accomplish 
its  mission. 

Another  cause  of  Communist  strength 
and  success  in  the  United  States  was  the 
infiltration  of  labor  unions  and  seizure 
of  control.  Through  these  labor  unions 
Russia  was  able  to  wield  great  political 
influence.  These  unions  had  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  some  areas.  Through 
these  unions  the  Communists  were  able 
to  instigate  many  political  strikes  which 
paralyzed  production  and  spread  dis¬ 
unity  and  class  hatred.  In  its  report 
filed  January  3,  1939,  the  committee 
found: 

The  Communist  Party  is  boring  from  with¬ 
in  labor  unions  on  a  wide  scale,  seeking  to 
dominate  or  wreck  the  unions  for  purposes 
that  are  alien  to  the  interest  of  organized 
wage  earners.  It  deliberately  projects  vio¬ 
lence  in  labor  disputes  for  the  purpose  of 
training  a  revolutionary  group  in  the  tactics 
of  civil  war.  It  seeks  to  sabotage  and  crip¬ 
ple  our  economy  on  every  possible  front,  with 
the  view  to  its  profiting  by  the  resulting 
economic  crisis. 

In  its  report  filed  on  January  3,  1940, 
the  Dies  committee  found: 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted, 
we  find  Communist  leadership  entrenched 
in  the  following  organizations:  National 
Maritime  Union;  United  Cannery,  Packing, 
and  Allied  Workers;  Federation  of  Architects, 
Engineers,  Chemists,  and  Technicians;  Fur 
Workers  International  Union;  International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen’s  Union; 
Transport  Workers  Union;  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers’  Union;  American  Com¬ 
munications  Association;  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Mechanical  Workers  of  America; 
and  the  United  Furniture  Workers  of 
America. 

In  its  report  filed  January  2,  1943,  the 
Dies  committee  found: 

In  the  early  part  of  1941,  a  wave  of  sab- 
otage  strikes  in  American  defense  industries 
reached  its  highest  point.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  these  strikes,  this  committee 
pointed  out  that  these  menacing  work- 
stoppages  were  led  by  known  Communists 
and  that  the  Communist  Party’s  program 
called  for  just  such  treasonable  interference 
with  this  country’s  military  and  industrial 
preparedness.  The  damage  done  by  these 
strikes  was  incalculable. 

We  called  upon  the  CIO  to  expel  these 
unions  from  their  organization.  Ten 


years  later  the  CIO  took  this  action. 
We  asked  that  these  organizations  be 
denied  any  rights  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Another  cause  for  Communist  success 
in  the  United  States  was  the  infiltration 
of  educational  institutions.  In  its  report 
filed  January  3,  1939,  the  Dies  commit¬ 
tee  found: 

The  Communist  Party  is  unusually  active 
in  our  schools,  both  openly  and  subtly  in¬ 
sinuating  its  propaganda  into  the  minds  of 
students. 

In  its  report  dated  January  3,  1941, 
the  Dies  committee  recommended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Withhold  all  Federal  financial  support 
from  any  educational  institution  which 
permits  members  of  its  faculty  to  advocate 
communism,  fascism,  or  nazism  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  our  form  of  Government  to  the 
student  body  of  these  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

If  this  recommendation  had  been 
adopted,  educational  institutions  would 
have  been  compelled  to  expel  Nazis,  Fas¬ 
cists,  and  Communists  from  their  facul¬ 
ty.  This  would  have  struck  a  telling 
blow  at  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

After  my  bill  to  deport  and  exclude 
Communist  aliens  was  stymied  in  the 
Senate,  instructions  went  forth  to  all 
Communist  agents  to  become  natural¬ 
ized.  Most  of  them  complied  with  this 
instruction  for  fear  that  Congress  would 
enact  my  bill  or  similar  legislation  and 
they  would  be  deported.  Therefore,  in 
the  committee’s  report  dated  January  3, 
1941,  we  recommended  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  the  statutory  period 
during  which  citizenship  papers  can  be  re¬ 
voked  under  existing  law  be  extended  to  at 
least  10  years. 

If  this  recommendation  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  our  Government  could  have  re¬ 
voked  the  citizenship  papers  of  Nazis, 
Fascists,  and  Communists  and  depoi’ted 
at  least  90  percent  of  them. 

A  contributing  cause  to  the  growth  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  the  United 
States  was  the  ease  with  which  Commu¬ 
nist  agents  were  able  to  travel  to  and 
from  the  United  States.  In  its  report 
dated  January  3,  1945,  the  committee 
recommended: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
discovered  that  many  members  of  foreign- 
controlled  organizations  have  traveled  on 
American  passports  which  have  been  fraudu¬ 
lently  obtained,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  should  be  extended 
from  3  to  7  years.  This  is  made  necessary 
because  of  the  unusual  difficulty  in  appre¬ 
hending  those  who  resort  to  the  use  of 
fraudulent  passports  within  the  period  of 
3  years. 

The  most  important  recommendation 
made  by  the  Dies  committee  during  the 
7  years  of  its  existence  was  the  recom¬ 
mendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
1941  that  foreign-controlled  organiza¬ 
tions  be  outlawed.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  outlaw 
every  political  organization  which  is  shown 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  As  long  as  these  organizations  have 
a  legal  status  in  the  United  States,  It  will 
be  difficult  for  any  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  them.  We  now  know  that 
they  furnish  the  legal  apparatus  for  the  op¬ 
erations  of  saboteurs  and  the  window  dress¬ 
ing  for  espionage.  The  committee  believes 


that  legislation  can  be  worked  out  to  outlaw 
such  organizations  and  that  this  will  in  no 
sense  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  since  such  legislation  would  only 
affect  organizations  controlled  or  directed  by 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  been  adopted  in  1941,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  conspiracy  would  have  been  dealt  a 
deathblow.  In  its  1939  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  found: 

The  Government,  by  use  of  the  provisions 
of  the  wartime  legislation,  drove  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  underground,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  in  an  illegal  status  until  1924  when 
the  repeal  of  the  war  measures  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  halting  of  Government  activities  by 
the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  reappear.  The  Communists  came 
more  and  more  into  the  open  until  today 
they  flaunt  their  revolutionary  activities 
throughout  the  country.  Since  1925  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  had  no  power,  no 
authority,  or  no  funds  from  the  Congress  to 
investigate  Communist  propaganda  or  ac¬ 
tivities.  During  the  period  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  had  actual  authority,  the 
Communist  Party  was  driven  underground 
where  it  could  not  function  successfully. 
Just  so.  long  as  the  agents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  were  active,  the  movement 
remained  comparatively  stationary  and  in¬ 
nocuous.  At  the  present  time  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  United  States  is  thoroughly 
and  highly  organized,  nationally  and  locally, 
and  is  extremely  active. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
tried  the  method  of  outlawing  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory.  Based  upon  our  care¬ 
ful  study  of  what  happened  during  the 
4  or  5  years  that  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  was  outlawed,  our  committee 
reached  the  unanimous  finding  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
Communist  fifth  column  in  America  was 
to  outlaw  foreign-controlled  and  directed 
political  organizations,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  its  frontal  organiza¬ 
tions.  Since  it  proved  highly  successful 
during  the  4  or  5  years  it  was  tried,  the 
committee  felt  that  we  should  return  to 
that  method.  To  this  day,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  this 
Government  to  take  this  necessary 
action. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  before  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  to  outlaw  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  its  various  components  of 
subsidiary,  auxiliary,  and  frontal  organi¬ 
zations,  but  the  committee  has  not  yet 
reported  it.  If  our  recommendation  had 
been  followed  in  1941,  we  would  not  be 
confronted  today  with  this  great  threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  this 
speech  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  excerpts 
from  my  book,  the  Trojan  Horse  in 
America,  which  was  published  in  the 
early  part  of  1940  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
On  page  354  I  said: 

It  should,  however,  be  stressed  that  the 
Government  itself  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  growth  of  communism  by  pro¬ 
viding  Communists  with  jobs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  recruiting  members  and  fellow- 
travelers.  There  are  few  subversive  organi¬ 
zations  in  America  which  cannot  produce  let¬ 
ters  of  endorsement  and  encouragement  from 
prominent  Government  officials.  All  of  this 
is  a  form  of  feeding  the  Trojan  horse.  It 
can  be  ended  promptly  and  effectively  by 
those  in  Government  who  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  it. 
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On  page  362  I  said: 

These  leftwingers  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Government  service  and  occupy  key  posi¬ 
tions  which  enable  them  to  oppose  any  ef¬ 
forts  to  combat  the  fifth  column.  They 
themselves  are  too  deeply  compromised  to 
permit  any  vigorous  action  against  the 
Trojan  horse  organizations  with  which  they 
have  been  affiliated.  They  do  not  understand 
that  liberty  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  cannot 
survive  the  destruction  of  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  It  is  this  group  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  constitute  the  spearhead  of 
the  Trojan  horse  movement  in  this  country. 
Until  they  are  removed  from  their  positions, 
we  may  expect  at  best  only  half-hearted  and 
ineffectual  action.  They  do  not  believe  in  the 
system  of  free,  private  enterprise,  and  if  they 
had  their  way  it  would  have  been  scrapped 
already. 

On  page  363  I  said: 

The  issue  is  before  the  President.  He  must 
take  the  initiative  in  performing  this  neces¬ 
sary  task  in  the  interest  of  adequate  pre¬ 
paredness. 

The  President  cannot  supply  the  leadership 
on  which  our  national  security  rests  until  he 
inaugurates  a  thorough  and  a  genuine  house - 
cleaning  in  Government  service.  This  is 
the  plain  truth  and  to  deny  or  avoid  it  may 
prove  fatal  in  the  end. 

The  President  must  surely  realize  by  this 
time  that  his  leftwing  followers  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  the  fountainhead  of  subversive 
activities. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  develop  courageous 
leadership  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  depends  upon  an  awakening  of  the  people. 
The  totalitarian  psychology  of  communism 
and  fascism  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  people.  It  must  be  eradicated 
before  the  Nation  is  prepared  to  defend  itself 
against  the  assault  of  totalitarianiasm. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  follow 
through  with  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  just  said, 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Government  not 
only  ignored  the  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  but  in 
fact  they  did  exactly  the  opposite.  In¬ 
stead  of  suppressing,  and  instead  of 
stopping  the  onward  rush  of  commun¬ 
ism  throughout  the  world,  they  went  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  and  fi¬ 
nanced  the  growth  of  communism 
throughout  the  world,  to  wit,  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  $13  billion  of  lend-lease  material 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  remember  when  the  Russians  had 
butter  running  out  of  their  ears  and 
they  were  using  it  for  axle  grease,  so 
concerned  were  we  about  the  welfare  of 
communism,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
were  rationing  butter  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

When  we  were  delivering  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  them  the  Americans  who  de¬ 
livered  that  war  material  could  not  even 
step  off  of  the  boat  to  find  out  what  they 
were  doing  with  the  material. 

In  other  words,  I  submit  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  is  exactly  the  foreign 
aid  programs  of  the  United  States  that 
got  us  into  the  mess  that  we  are  in  to¬ 
day.  If  we  had  not  given  the  Russians 
the  $13  billion  worth  of  lend-lease  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  when  MacArthur  was 
stranded  in  the  Pacific  and  could  not  get 
anything,  we  would  not  have  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  contend  with  today. 


I  want  to  bring  it  more  up  to  date. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  American  aid 
given  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  China  during 
the  war  in  1944,  to  be  specific,  we  would 
not  have  the  Indochinese  war  going 
on  today.  It  is  American  foreign  aid 
that  started  Ho  Chi  Minh  on  his  Com¬ 
munist  conquest  of  Indochina.  He  was 
sought  out  by  the  American  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  Communist  infil¬ 
trated  to  the  core.  We  took  war  ma¬ 
teriel  that  was  supposed  to  go  to  fight 
our  enemy,  and  we  gave  it  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  He  used  this  American  aid  to 
start  the  Communist  conquest  of  Indo¬ 
china.  If  it  were  not  for  the  American 
foreign  aid  program  to  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
the  greatest  Communist  leader  in  China 
at  the  time,  sought  out  by  the  American 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  if  Ho  Chi 
Minh  had  not  gotten  American  dollars 
and  American  war  materiel,  today  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
appropriating  approximately  $2  billion 
in  carryover  funds  and  in  new  money 
to  stop  the  man  that  we  started  with 
our  money  in  Indochina  and  in  China 
in  1944. 

So  I  submit  for  your  consideration  and 
carry  on  from  where  the  eminent  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  left  off.  We  did  not 
heed  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1938  and  1940,  but 
instead  we  went  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  and  opened  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  finance  this 
Communist  intrigue  all  over  the  world. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  American  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs  which  financed  the 
Communists  from  1941  through  1947,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  mess,  in  the  jam,  we 
are  in  today.  I  submit  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  that  after  we  spent  these  billions 
of  dollars  to  aid  communism  now  we  are 
called  upon  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  stop  them. 

To  me  that  does  not  make  sense,  and 
I  am  kind  of  tired  of  the  same  people 
who  got  down  in  the  well  of  the  House 
over  here  in  1941  through  1947  and  said: 
“We  have  got  to  give  this  money  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  we  have  got  to  give  this  war  materiel 
to  Russia,  we  have  got  to  give  this  mate¬ 
riel  to  Ho  Chi  Uinh,”  these  same  people 
who  said  at  that  time,  “We  have  got  to 
help  the  Communists  through  mutual 
security  for  our  own  protection”  and  now 
are  coming  down  the  aisle  and  saying, 
“My  God,  we  made  a  mistake.  Now  we 
have  got  to  appropriate  equal  billions 
of  dollars  to  stop  the  son-of-a-guns.” 

That  is  the  situation  we  have  here  to¬ 
day.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  all  out  for  financing  com¬ 
munism  from  1941  to  1947  should  not  tell 
us  what  needs  to  be  done  now,  because 
they  were  in  error  then,  and  the  methods 
they  are  pursuing  here  are  just  as  much 
in  error  now. 

(Mr.  O’KONSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  roll  is  called,  my 


vote  will  be  cast  today  as  it  has  been 
for,  oh,  all  of  the  years  legislation  of 
this  nature  has  come  up,  that  is,  against 
the  bill.' 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  gave  us  a 
rather  accurate  story  of  what  has  been 
happening.  We  get  nowhere  by  point¬ 
ing  to  previous  mistakes,  except  as  we 
profit  by  those  mistakes  and  not  do  the 
same  thing  over  again.  It  is  all  right 
to  make  a  mistake  once  or  twice,  but  we 
should  not  let  it  become  a  habit.  That 
we  have  done.  We  have  not  only  wasted 
billions,  but,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  O’Konski]  stated,  in  the 
spending  of  it,  we  have  encouraged  Com¬ 
munist-aided  communism. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies! 
spoke  about  what  happened  some  20 
years  ago.  He  told  of  his  warning 
against  communism  earlier,  and  in  1925 
John  L.  Lewis — think  of  it,  John  L. 
Lewis — had  something  to  say  about  Com¬ 
munists. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  talk  made  by 
me  from  the  well  of  the  House  in  1937: 

In  Senate  Document  No.  14  of  the  68th 
Congress,  1st  session,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  John  L.  Lewis,  then  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to 
lay  bare  the  attempt  by  Communists  to  seize 
the  American  labor  movement  and  to  destroy 
our  Government,  we  find  on  page  I  these 
statements : 

“Imported  revolution  is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  of  the  American  people.  The  seizure  of 
this  union  is  being  attempted  as  the  first 
step  in  the  realization  of  a  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  program  of  the  agencies  and  forces 
behind  the  Communist  International  at 
Moscow  for  the  conquest  of  the  American 
continent. 

“The  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this 
Government,  with  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  and  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice  in 
governmental  affairs,  is  being  attempted  on 
a  more  gigantic  scale,  with  more  resolute 
purpose  and  with  more  crafty  design  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.” 

These  statements  were  no  hasty,  ill-con¬ 
sidered  utterances  of  a  man  forced,  to  speak 
at  once  and  without  deliberation.  They 
were  the  result  of  a  prolonged,  painstaking, 
and  thorough  investigation  made  under  the 
direction  of  John  L.  Lewis,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  true. 

John  L.  Lewis,  before  his  viewpoint  had 
been  warped  by  his  consuming  personal  am¬ 
bition,  speaking  of  a  similar  movement, 
accurately  described  his  own  present  organ¬ 
ization  and  its  purpose  in  these  words: 

"The  movement  is  aimed  not  only  at  the 
labor  unions  but  at  the  entire  industrial, 
social,  and  political  structure  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  the  single  aim  of  eventually 
establishing  a  Soviet  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States.” 

I  guess  the  Communists  did  succeed  in 
part  because  on  the  last  day  of  January 
1936,  the  sit-down  strikes  came  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  John  L.  Lewis  through  1937 
used  the  Communists  and  their  methods 
to  organize  the  CIO.  He  later  changed 
his  mind  about  Communists.  But  they 
are  an  ever-present  danger. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies] 
wondered  why  these  things  could  come 
about  in  a  country  like  this  where  the 
people  were  so  intelligent.  They  hap¬ 
pened  because  we  have  been  misled  and 
misguided  by  certain  columnists,  editors, 
and  internationalists.  We  all  know  who 
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they  are.  They  are  still  on  deck.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  to  read  the  current  Wash¬ 
ington  papers.  It  is  the  same  old  crew 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was 
talking  about,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  talking  about.  They  are  still 
dishing  it  out.  They  are  still  dishing  it 
out,  we  read  it  every  day,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  we  swallow  it,  and  then 
we  come  in  here  and  vote  as  they  would 
have  us  vote.  It  is  all  a  mistake,  is  it 
not?  Why  are  we  so  dumb?  We  have 
never  gotten  anywhere  with  it  so  far, 
but  still  we  continue — at  least,  our 
leaders  here,  I  mean,  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  are  asking  us  to  again  go 
along.  I,  for  one,  just  cannot,  just  will 
not,  do  it.  To  again  appropriate  billions 
of  the  hard-working  taxpayers’  money  to 
finance  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  real 
stake,  a  war  which  will  solve  nothing, 
into  which  we  may  ultimately  be  dragged, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  men  may  sacrifice  their 
lives,  I  will  not  do  it.  The  columnists, 
the  internationalists,  the  war  profiteers, 
yes,  and  even  the  sincere,  do-gooders 
may  one  and  all  yell  their  heads  off.  I 
will  not  go  along. 

One  of  our  colleagues  has  been  going 
around  asking  us  to  read  page  9  of  the 
May  21,  1954,  issue  of  United  States  News 
&  World  Report.  Well,  that  is  all  right 
for  those  who  came  here  recently,  but 
many  of  us  who  have  been  here  over  the 
years  have  been  aware  of  the  situation 
which  was  bound  to  and  which  has  de¬ 
veloped.  The  situation  there  described 
is  about  what  some  of  us  predicted. 
Listen,  here  is  the  first  line: 

Things  are  going  bad  for  the  United  States 
out  in  the  world.  That  Is  becoming  clear. 

Well,  that  depends  on  how  you  look  at 
it.  What  is  next? 

This  country  isn’t  going  to  fight  to  save 
Indochina  for  Prance. 

That  is  not  bad  news  for  me.  That  is 
good  news.  I  hope  it  is  true.  I  am  happy 
about  that.  That  indicates  that  maybe 
we  are  coming  to  our  senses.  Then  on 
down  below: 

People  in  many  places  are  fed  up  with  the 
United  States  urge  to  save  them.  They  are 
glad  to  take  American  dollars.but  they  don’t 
want  any  more  advice. 

Is  that  not  good  for  this  country?  Is 
it  not?  Had  we  stopped  to  think  we 
would  have  known  that  you  cannot  buy 
friendship,  nor  can  you  purchase  the 
support  of  another  nation  when,  by  giv¬ 
ing  that  support,  that  nation  will  endan¬ 
ger  its  own  security. 

Now,  some  people  thought  communism 
was  all  right.  Vastly  more,  who  are 
good,  kindly  Christians,  want  to  make 
the  world  over.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  absorb  the  thought  that  we  were  going 
to  convert  the  Hindus  to  Christianity.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  by 
force  of  arms— you  know,  they  tried  that 
long  ago;  the  Romans  tried  it  on  the 
Christians — I  have  never  been  able  to 
believe  that  by  making  war  on  the  Com¬ 
munists  we  would  change  their  thinking. 

I  voted  for  this  resolution  which  was 
adopted  today,  telling  as  I  understood  it, 
certain  groups  to  stay  out  of  South 
America.  I  will  go  along  with  that,  even 


to  the  use  of  armed  force  to  keep  them 
out. 

On  the  same  theory,  why  should  we 
not  stay  out  of  Asia  and  Europe?  We 
do  not  want  anybody  monkeying  around 
our  hemisphere.  Then  why  do  we  insist 
on  going  elsewhere  to  make  other  people, 
all  other  people,  conform  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  our  way  of  worship,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  that  way? 

I  will  go  along  with  MacArthur  who 
long  ago  said  if  we  are  going  to  fight 
communism,  then  fight  it  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  in  Russia.  I  will  go  along  with  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  who  said  that  instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  fight  all  over  the  world,  we  pick 
out  a  line  of  defense  that  we  could  main¬ 
tain  and  make  our  stand  there. 

Now,  years  ago — oh,  not  years  ago  but 
10  or  15  years  ago — I  was  bitterly  criti¬ 
cized  by  columnists  and  radio  commen¬ 
tators  and  some  Members  of  the  House 
because  they  said  that  I  was  an  isola¬ 
tionist.  Well,  the  truth  of  that  depends 
on  the  definition  of  the  word.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  in  serving  my  country  first,  and 
I  think  now,  along  with  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
realize  it  is  still  useless  to  try  to  make 
people  conform  to  our  way  of  thinking 
and  our  way  of  living.  They  will  take 
our  dollars,  but  they  will  go  their  own 
way. 

The  statement  in  the  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  is  so  accurate  that  I  read 
it: 

Things  are  going  bad  for  United  States  out 
In  the  world.  That’s  becoming  clear. 

Communists  are  winning  in  Indochina. 
French  are  on  the  way  out. 

Defense  pact  of  Asian  nations,  United 
States  backed,  is  a  long  way  off.  Britain  is 
dragging  her  heels  on  that  one.  Britain 
and  France,  both,  with  big  stakes  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  aren’t  willing  to  stand 
and  fight  on  present  lines. 

United  States,  left  to  hold  the  bag,  can 
fight  alone  or  pull  back. 

This  country  isn’t  going  to  fight  to  save 
Indochina  for  France. 

War,  as  a  result,  is  not  in  the  cards.  Con¬ 
ditions  to  be  met  prior  to  war  are  these: 
(1)  An  appeal  by  independent  peoples  to 
be  saved,  (2)  combined  action  by  a  united 
group  of  nations,  not  United  States  alone, 
(3)  prior  approval  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  None  of  those  conditons  exists  in 
southeast  Asia  now. 

United  States  military,  too,  is  adamant  in 
opposition  to  a  jungle  war. 

War,  when  and  if  it  comes  again,  is  going 
to  be  the  real  thing,  not  a  fringe  fight  in 
a  remote  area,  where  nothing  is  settled 
whoever  wins. 

If  you  want  to  know  it,  what’s  happening 
in  the  world  is  this: 

People,  in  many  places,  are  fed  up  with 
the  United  States  urge  to  save  them.  They’re 
glad  to  take  American  dollars  but  don’t 
want  any  more  advice. 

Churchill,  for  Britain,  has  just  told  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomats  as  much.  Eden  has  done  the 
same.  France  is  getting  set  to  go  her  own 
way,  which  isn’t  the  way  the  United  States 
planners  figured  it.  India  long  ago  told  this 
country  off. 

What  the  non-Communist  world  seems  to 
want  is  new  leadership.  Feeling  is  that 
United  States  has  had  its  chance  and  has 
muffed  it.  Now  its  the  turn  of  somebody 
else,  with  a  few  new  ideas,  with  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  sword. 

Alliance,  United  States  built,  is  not  in  a 
happy  state  at  the  moment. 

There  is  just  this  other  point:  The  United 
Nations  is  helpless  in  the  present  situation. 


Russia  stands  ready  to  veto  any  U.  N.  action 
directed  at  the  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  U.  N.  action  in  Korea 
came  when  the  Russians  were  boycotting  the 
Security  Council.  They  weren’t  around  to 
veto.  Now  they  are.  The  United  Nations, 
as  a  result,  is  just  an  onlooker. 

Prom  the  above,  we  gather  the  thought 
that  today  we  are,  as  a  nation  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  an  isolationist  or,  if 
you  prefer,  a  nationalist  people,  at  least 
we  stand  alone.  Today,  apparently  in¬ 
stead  of  having  chosen  to  follow  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln  to 
avoid  entanglements  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  we  have  constantly  and 
determinedly  stuck  our  national  nose 
into  the  affairs  of  other  nations  until 
now,  as  I  read  the  above,  they  have 
shoved  us  out;  in  effect,  told  us  to 
mind  our  own  business — that,  while  they 
will  accept  our  dollars,  they  want  none 
of  our  advice  as  to  how  they  should  con¬ 
duct  either  their  domestic  or  their  na¬ 
tional  affairs.  To  my  internationalist 
associates  and  friends,  if  I  have  any, 
may  I  humbly  suggest  that,  having  given 
away  to  other  people,  other  nations, 
billions  of  your  constituents’  dollars,  you 
now  accept  the  advice  of  those  to  whom 
you  have  given  the  billions — pack  up 
your  carpet  bags,  come  home,  and  set  our 
own  house  in  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  General  authority:  Military  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chap¬ 
ter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such 
other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source 
and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of 
any  service,  including  the  assignment  or 
detail  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity 
or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombat¬ 
ant  nature,  including  military  training  or 
advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations:  fa)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  in  addition  to  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not  to 
exceed  $1,430,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  chapter:  and,  in  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (ex¬ 
cept  the  appropriation  for  mutual  special 
weapons  planning),  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection; 
all  of  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  administrative  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to 
United  States  participation  in  international 
security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement 
will  result  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh 
the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 
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(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  outside  the  United  States  under  in¬ 
adequate  safeguards  against  sabotage  or  the 
release  to  potential  enemies  of  information 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  taking 
into  account  transportation  costs  for  delivery 
overseas;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with 
United  States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure:  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to 
infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  already  made  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section,  or  section  103  or 
chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more 
than  $780  million,  less  amounts  already  con¬ 
tributed  for  such  purpose.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior 
to  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321  million, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Such 
contributions  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  heretofore 
agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense 
other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  he  may  use  for  such 
purpose  funds  made  available  under  section 
103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under 
section  402  in  amounts  totaling  not  more 
than  $50  million. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this 
act,  no  funds  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for 
payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
5,  lines  14  and  15,  after  the  comma  on  line 
14,  strike  out  “in  installments  prior  to  June 
30,  1958”  and  insert  “for  fiscal  year  1955”; 
and  on  page  5,  line  15,  after  “exceed”,  strike 
out  “$321,000,000”  and  insert  “$122,700,000.” 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  obviously  addressed  to  the 
section  on  infrastructure.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  term  “infra¬ 
structure”  is  a  term  arising  out  of  the 
NATO  usage  and  means  those  facilities 
which  are  designed  for  collective  de¬ 
fense  use.  Those  facilities  would  in¬ 
clude  airports,  communication  networks, 
pipelines,  port  facilities,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  The  program  of  implement¬ 
ing  the  infrastructure  build-up  has  been 
divided  into  annual  increments  called 
slices.  There  are  plapned  seven  of  such 
slices. 

The  sum  of  $321  million  set  forth  in 
the  bill  would  take  care  of  the  portion 
of  the  last  three  slices  which  will  be 
chargeable  to  the  United  States;  that  is, 
slices  V,  VI,  and  VH,  and,  as  you  have 
observed,  would  be  available  under  the 
bill  as  submitted  until  June  30,  1958. 

Heretofore,  there  has  not  been  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  provided  in  the  law  in  which 


infrastructure  money  was  requested.  It 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  general 
military  expenditure  for  NATO  purposes. 
This  year  it  was  the  thinking  of  some 
that  because  we  are  asking  for  not  1 
year’s  authorization  but  3,  a  special 
section  ought  to  be  required  for  it. 
Hence,  this  is,  to  that  extent,  a  new  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  legislation. 

The  entire  program  of  infrastructure 
in  the  seven  slices  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  is  expected  to  cost  something 
in  excess  of  $2  billion.  Of  that  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  pay  $780 
million.  My  amendment  does  not  affect 
that  figure  of  $780  million.  It  simply  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  to  be  authorized  in 
this  bill  from  $321  million  to  $122.7  mil¬ 
lion,  and  it  provides  that  the  latter  sum 
will  be  authorized  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
instead  of  the  entire  sum  being  available 
until  June  30,  1958. 

As  the  hearings  progressed,  a  question 
was  asked  of  one  of  the  team  presenting 
these  facts  to  the  committee,  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  limitation  of  this  year’s 
expenditures  to  $122.7  million  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  program; 
and  the  answer  given  was  that  it  would 
not  have  such  effect.  In  other  words,  if 
we  authorize  and  if  there  is  subsequently 
appropriated  $122.7  millions,  you  are 
giving  the  infrastructure  program  all  the 
money  they  expect  to  use  and  all  the 
money  they  need  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

More  than  that,  this  bill  has  been 
widely  heralded  as  a  bill  containing  au¬ 
thorizations  for  $3. 4-plus  billions.  If 
this  wording  remains  in  the  bill,  we  are 
not  enacting  a  $3.4-plus  billions  bill,  we 
are  enacting  a  $3. 6-plus  billions  bill. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  executive 
representatives  have  said  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  ask  authorization  for  more  this 
year  than  the  amount  I  have  provided 
for;  more  than  the  $122.7  millions. 
They  have  said  they  do  not  expect  to 
ask  for  more  this  year  but  they  just  want 
the  continuing  authority.  Therefore, 
the  bill  has  been  said  to  be  a  $3. 4-plus 
billions  bill  because  they  are  not  going 
to  ask  for  the  appropriation.  The  au¬ 
thorization,  however,  is  here,  as  the  leg¬ 
islation  now  stands. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  we  are  ac¬ 
complishing  a  thing  which  I  mentioned 
yesterday  in  general  debate,  that  is,  we 
are  retaining  for  this  House,  and  indeed 
the  Congress,  the  right  to  scrutinize  an¬ 
nually  the  authorizations  which  are  to 
be  used  in  this  program.  If  we  pass  this 
section  here  as  it  is  written  today,  then 
from  the  standpoint  of  authorization  it 
need  not  be  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  House  again. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  you  would 
accomplish  three  things:  In  the  first 
place,  you  will  not  injure  the  program. 
That  is  the  uncontroverted  testimony. 
Secondly,  you  will  make  it  a  $3.4  billion 
bill  as  we  have  stated,  instead  of  a  $3.6 
billion  bill.  Finally,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  you  will  retain 
the  right  of  this  body  to  inspect  and  con¬ 
trol  annually  these  authorizations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  are  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
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and  that  nothing  but  good  can  result 
therefrom. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  my  friend  from  Indiana. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  pride  of  author¬ 
ship  in  section  104,  on  infrastructure, 
which  appears  before  you,  which  I  re¬ 
drafted. 

As  he  has  stated,  there  never  was  a 
separate  provision  for  infrastructure  be¬ 
fore  this  year.  The  previous  bills  were 
drafted  so  that  they  could  use  the  gen¬ 
eral  authorization  for  public  utilities  and 
public  works  all  over  the  place.  This 
year  separate  provision  was  made  for 
infrastructure.  It  was  the  purpose  that 
all  of  the  $1,430,000,000  which  has  just 
recently  been  approved  in  the  bill  could 
be  available  for  infrastructure. 

That  concerned  me,  ,so  I,  with  assist¬ 
ance  of  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  presentation  team,  drafted  this 
present  section  on  infrastructure. 

As  the  gentleman  has  explained,  this 
is  the  first  year  we  have  been  asked  to 
authorize  in  advance  for  infrastructure. 
The  reason  for  the  request  was  that 
there  has  been  a  series  of  executive 
agreements  so  that  we  could  complete 
the  NATO  infrastructure,  this  vast  sys¬ 
tem  of  airfields,  pipelines,  and  telecom¬ 
munications  needed  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  NATO  complex. 
There  have  been  executive  agreements 
that  our  share  of  it,  after  taxes  are  de¬ 
ducted,  because  this  section  prohibits 
our  payment  of  taxes,  will  amount  to 
37.9  percent.  I  wanted  to  put  in  here 
language  that  we  would  authorize  this 
provided  the  proportionate  shares  of 
others  were  contributed  as  per  agree¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  you  find  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  this  page  in  lines  16  to  18.  In 
addition,  I  proposed  to  the  committee 
and  the  committee  agreed  that  of  the 
other  military  authorization  not  more 
than  $50  million  could  be  spent  for  in¬ 
frastructure.  This  word  “infrastruc¬ 
ture”  may  be  confusing  to  you.  The 
arithmetic  of  it  may  be  confusing  to 
you.  But  I  suggest  this,  that  if  you 
leave  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  you  from 
the  committee,  you  will  authorize  agree¬ 
ments  already  made  provided  the  other 
member  nations  live  up  to  their  agree¬ 
ments.  If  you  leave  it  as  it  is,  there  will 
be  no  additional  money  appropriated 
this  year.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  will  be  defeated  and 
the  committee  sustained  in  their  draft 
of  this  exceedingly  complicated  but 
important  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  weapons  of  ad¬ 
vanced  design:  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $27,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  expediting  the  development  of  weapons 
of  advanced  design  by  nations  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  eligible  to  receive  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Not- 
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•withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  act, 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section.  In  addition,  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  prior  appropriation  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  until  expended  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  section.  • 

Mi'.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley  :  On 
page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  all  of  section  105 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-  “Sec.  105.  Development  of  weapons  of  ad¬ 
vanced  design:  The  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section 
542  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  expediting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by  na¬ 
tions  or  international  organizations  eligible 
to  receive  military  assistance  under  this 
chapter.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  act,  funds  continued  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  believe  this  is  too  important  a  bill 
to  be  amended  and  worked  upon  without 
a  quorum  present,  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  here  a  section  of  the  bill  which  re¬ 
quests  authorization  for  $27  million  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expe¬ 
diting  the  development  of  weapons  of 
advance  design,  by  nations  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  We  had  last  year 
a  request  for  this  same  purpose  by  the 
administration  for  $250  million.  In  its 
wisdom  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  cut  that  amount  down  to  an  author¬ 
ization  of  $50  million.  Now  they  are 
coming  in  here  asking  for  $27  million 
more.'’ 

I  have  before  me  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  items  in  this  legislation  that  are 
available,  cumulative  obligations,  unobli¬ 
gated  balances,  expenditures,  and  all  of 
that,  as  of  April  30,  1954.  On  this  par¬ 
ticular  item  for  the  development  of 
weapons  of  advance  design — as  I  say, 
remember  that  last  year  the  administra¬ 
tion  got  $50  million  for  this  item — we 
have  as  of  April  30  not  only  an  unex¬ 
pended  balance  but  an  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance  of  $50  million.  Li  other  words, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out 
how  to  use  this  money.  Still  they  want 
$27  million  more. 

Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment?  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  allow  them  to  carry 
over  the  unexpended  balance  as  of 
June  30.  They  will  still  have  the  $50 
million,  but  this  would  forbid  them  any 
new  money  under  this  legislation  until 
the  Congress  can  find  out  what  the 
money  is  being  used  for. 

On  page  303  of  the  healings  Mr.  Tracy 
Voorhees,  Director  of  Offshore  Procure¬ 
ment  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  asked  about  the  special 
weapons  fund.  He  was  asked  if  it  was 


tied  up  in  any  way  with  our  defense 
budget.  He  said: 

No.  We  are  not  using  that  fund  for 
further  research  in  our  Armed  Forces,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  duplicate  funds  already 
in  use. 

In  other  words,  this  money  is  supposed 
to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
special  weapons  abroad.  We  did  have 
special  weapons  funds  in  our  own  De¬ 
fense  Department,  which  could  be  made 
available  for  our  military  allies.  Yet  we 
cannot  find  anything  about  it.  It  is  a 
deep  secret. 

Later  on  Mr.  Voorhees  said: 

We  are  asking  here  for  money  to  spend  on 
things  that  are  not  proven  but  that  we 
hope  will  prove  out. 

In  other  words,  it  is  clearly  a  gamble 
with  $27  million  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  ask  anybody  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  committee  if  there  was  one  single 
word  of  testimony  in  all  of  our  hearings 
which  gave  any  reasonable  justification 
for  the  use  of  new  money  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  expect  to  take  some 
time  on  my  own  to  discuss  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Is  there  anybody  else 
who  cares  to  make  an  explanation  about 
the  use  of  the  money  for  the  special 
weapons  fund? 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman 
in  his  position. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Thank  you.  Is  there 
anybody  who  is  opposing  me  on  the 
committee?  I  do  not  see  any  opposition, 
so  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  had  made 
it  clear  to  the  gentleman  that  I  would 
oppose  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Vorys  having  asked  me 
to  handle  it.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  rise  to  say  it  twice. 
We  all  have  a  deep  affection  for  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley]  and,  considering  the  peril  in  which 
he  has  been  placed,  we  feel  like  cheering 
every  time  he  comes  into  the  room,  but  I 
must  differ  with  him  on  this  amendment. 

It  has  been  reiterated  that  there  are 
something  like  $9  billion  in  unexpended 
funds  in  this  program. 

This  is  an  enormous  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  We  also  are  appropriating  for  all 
the  military  side  of  this  program  some¬ 
thing  like  $1,500,000,000. 

Last  year  they  asked  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  develop  special  weapons 
adaptable  to  the  different'  areas  in  which 
these  arms  we  are  helping  to  equip  them 
with  might  be  used — very  different  areas 
from  our  own,  with  very  different  geo¬ 
graphic  problems,  and  very  different  lo¬ 
gistic  problems,  and  very  different  tacti¬ 
cal  problems.  Our  committee  cut  that 
down  to  $50  million. 

I  now  refer  the  Members  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  which  states  specifically, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  this  program,  just  what  will 
be  done,  and  just  exactly  what  has  been 
done  with  it.  At  the  top  of  page  25 — 
there  need  be  no  conjecture  about  it — 
the  statement  is  made,  from  the  testi¬ 


mony  of  Mr.  Tracy  Voorhees,  Director 
of  Offshore  Procurement  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense: 

Thirty-six  projects,  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  originally  recommended  program, 
were  submitted  to  the  President  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  him,  as  the  act  requires. 

Negotiations  are  now  underway  with  the 
retpective  governments  as  to  these  projects, 
providing  for  United  States  assistance  to 
speed  them  up,  and  assuring  that  successful 
developments  resulting  will  be  available, 
subject  to  adequate  security  protection  for 
NATO  defense. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  36  projects 
have  already  been  approved.  Now  I 
continue  on  page  25: 

The  second  part — that  is,  the  American 
part — of  this  program  includes  a  screening 
of  the  development  of  our  own  Armed  Forces 
which  might  be  useful  for  NATO  defense. 

Finally,  there  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Quarles,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Development, 
which  appears  further  down  on  the  page, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Voorhees: 

Mr.  Quarles  *  *  *  has  in  mind  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  utilizing  a  portion  of  this  fund  to 
develop  a  mutual  arrangement  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  under  which  they  will, 
with  some  assistance,  round  out  their  own 
aircraft  control  and  warning  systems,  and 
these  will  be  linked  up  with  some  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  United  States,  including  United 
States  know-how  and  experience  through 
a  central  laboratory. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  In  just  a  minute,  after 
I  make  my  point.  The  point  in  brief  is 
this,  that  we  have  authorized  this  $50 
million  in  order,  so  to  speak,  to  lubricate 
a  program  of  $9y2  billion  for  mutual  se¬ 
curity  in  arms,  to  permit  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  original  ideas  particularly 
adaptable  to  the  sections  of  the  world 
where  we  are  going  to  back  up  our  allies. 
Such  assistance  in  development  is  nec¬ 
essary;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many 
of  these  projects  have  been  approved  by 
the  President  as  required  by  law.  What 
we  want  is  to  help  them  develop  new 
ideas.  We  are  continually  worried  for 
fear  the  Russians  are  getting  ahead  of 
us  in  this  regard.  We  are  giving  them 
not  $250  million  but  $50  million  for  this 
development.  We  think  the  chances  of 
success  are  good.  It  is  something  we 
think  should  be  done,  and  we  want  to 
help  them.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Did  these  36  projects 
of  which  you  speak,  did  they  originally 
come  out  of  the  $50  million  that  we  au¬ 
thorized  and  appropriated  last  year?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  36  projects  have 
been  approved  by  the  President  and  are 
within  the  appropriations  we  have  pro¬ 
vided.  We  believe  it  will  eventuate  in 
something  very  tangible  and  worth¬ 
while.  That  is  the  point  I  have  been 
making. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  These  projects  have 
been  submitted  to  the  President,  ap¬ 
proved  by  him,  but  can  the  gentleman 
answer  whether  negotiations  have  been 
concluded  with  any  of  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  which  are  to  receive  this 
money? 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  committee  were 
advised  that  the  administration  intends 
to  go  through  with  this  program.  It  just 
seems  to  me  when  you  consider  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  program  and  the  many 
problems  they  have  to  meet  which  are 
peculiar  to  certain  areas  of  the  world, 
that  to  have  an  effective  program  we 
have  got  to  be  able  to  meet  any  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  in  terms  of  lively  new  weap¬ 
ons,  the  type  of  weapons  we  ought  to  be 
vigilant  they  are  not  getting  ahead  of  us 
in.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  turn  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  35. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  auorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  .  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  106.  Conditions  applicable  to  military 
assistance:  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be 
furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the 
President  shall  have  determined  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive 
such  assistance.  Equipment  and  materials 
furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal  se¬ 
curity  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the 
recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be 
used  to  undertake  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  nation. 

(b)  'In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limita- 
'tions  contained  in  the  preceding  subsection, 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  par¬ 
ticular  areas: 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  de¬ 
fense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  sup¬ 
port  concrete  measures  for  political  federa¬ 
tion,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni¬ 
fication  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials 
of  the  value  programed  for  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955  for  nations  signing  the  treaty  con¬ 
stituting  the  European  Defense  Community 
shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  be  delivered  only  to  such  of  these  na¬ 
tions  as  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  have 
joined  together  in  or  are  developing  collec¬ 
tive  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  United  States  as  determined  by 
the  President. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any 
nation  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which 
shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to 
require  the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  im¬ 
portant  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this  act, 
the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their 
creation  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  eco¬ 


nomic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard 
basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their 
security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to 
the  other  American  Republics  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the 
recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions 
important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure 
that  the  value  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  545)  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  heretofore  furnished  under  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs  authorized  by  acts 
repealed  by  this  act  or  hereafter  furnished 
pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations  or 
organizations  in  each  of  th©  four  areas 
named  in  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore  made  avail¬ 
able  for  military  assistance  in  that  area 
pursuant  to  acts  repealed  by  this  act  plus 
the  amount  herein  specified  for  that  area: 

(1)  In  the  European  area  (excluding 
Greece  and  Turkey),  $617,500,000. 

(2)  In  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia,  $181,200,000. 

(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,- 
600,000. 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13  mil¬ 
lion. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  of  a  value 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  sum  of  (1) 
that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  avail¬ 
able  on  June  30,  1954,  to  furnish  assistance 
in  any  of  the  areas  named  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified 
in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  for  additional  assistance  in 
such  area,  may  be  furnished  in  any  other 
such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding  the  limi¬ 
tations  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  or  pro¬ 
gramed  or  hereafter  made  available  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  section  104  (pertaining 
to  infrastructure)  or  section  105  (pertaining 
to  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced 
design)  shall  not  be  included  in  the  total 
fixed  for  each  such  area.  Funds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  military  assistance  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  geographic  area  but  transferred  from 
such  use  under  section  513  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  under 
section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assis¬ 
tance  Act,  shall  be  included  in  the  total  for 
the  area  for  the  benefit  of  which  such  trans¬ 
fer  was  made,  and  not  in  the  total  for  the 
area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  On 
page  7,  line  22,  strike  out  “and”  and  insert 
the  word  “or.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  point  out  to  the  House  what  this 
amendment  means?  Please  look  at 
page  7,  line  22,  and  you  will  find  there 
that  I  changed  the  “and”  to  “or.” 

Now,  this  is  not  just  a  simple  dispute. 
This  question  is  one  of  long  standing. 
Previously,  in  the  debate  on  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  last  year,  there  was  an  argument 
on  whether,  as  Mr.  Richards  proposed, 
the  European  defense  community  would 
have  to  be  put  in  complete  effect  for 
any  of  those  nations  to  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  full  aid.  Or  whether  such  nations 
who  had  ratified  EDC  individually  and 
had  done  their  part  could  have  the  aid 
continued,  as  my  amendment  then  pro¬ 
posed,  even  though  all  the  nations  had 
not  ratified  and  EDC  was  not  in  effect. 


You  remember  the  Richards  amendment 
said  that  unless  EDC — that  is  European 
Defense  Community — went  into  effect, 
that  50  percent  of  the  aid  would  be  cut 
off  from  all  those  nations  even  though 
individually  they  had  ratified  it. 

The  Richards  amendment  said  that 
the  European  Defense  Community  would 
have  to  come  into  effect  before  any  of 
the  possible  members  of  it  could  have 
any  aid  whatever. 

My  position  last  year  is  really  the 
present  position  in  this  bill,  that  even 
though  EDC  did  not  come  into  effect,  if 
any  of  the  nations  ratified,  then  they 
were  our  allies  and  we  should  give  them 
the  aid,  not  cut  it  off. 

This  year  my  position  may  likewise  be 
made  1  year  ahead  of  time,  because  I 
am  moving  ahead  to  the  future  as  I  see 
it.  I  am  moving  ahead  because  there  is 
some  likelihood  practically  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Defense  Community  will  not 
come  into  operation  soon.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  President  the 
power  to  continue  aid  to  any  country 
which  makes  a  satisfactory  effort  for  col¬ 
lective  defense,  even  though  they  have 
not  ratified  EDC  specifically.  The  bill 
this  year  says  these  countries  must  have 
ratified  the  European  defense  treaty, 
and,  I  repeat,  and  have  joined  together 
in  or  developed  collective  defense  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  My  amendment  this  year  says 
this  to  the  European  nations :  If  you  will 
join  EDC  and  ratify  it,  fine,  because  you 
have  done  your  duty  toward  mutual  de¬ 
fense.  If  you  have  ratified  the  European 
defense  treaty,  we  will  give  you  the  full 
aid.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
joined  together  or  are  developing  col¬ 
lective  defense  programs  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  receive  our  cooperation 
and  aid. 

You  may  ask:  Won’t  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  take  care  of  this? 
If  we  cannot  get  France  to  join  the 
European  Defense  Community,  why  will 
not  NATO  do  the  job  of  defense?  The 
trouble  with  that  is  that  Western  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  in  NATO,  and  France  may 
refuse  to  permit  Germany  to  become  a 
member  nation  in  NATO,  as  it  takes 
unanimous  consent.  I  believe  Western 
Germany  should  be  allowed  to  defend 
herself,  and  I  want  to  do  this  in  the 
European  Defense  Community  if  it  can 
be  done.  If  it  cannot,  I  would  proceed 
with  other  measures  to  arm  Western 
Germany  in  a  collective  defense  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  So,  the  word  “or”  means  in 
my  amendment  that  I  will  not  insist  on 
EDC,  but  I  want  EDC  as  one  alternative, 
leaving  other  satisfactory  mutual-de¬ 
fense  arrangements  open,  within  the  dis¬ 
cretion  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President. 

I  will  cite  as  my  authority  none  other 
than  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin],  who  on  the  floor  in  his  speech 
adopted  this  alternative  program  this 
morning.  In  his  speech  on  page  2 — I 
have  the  original  copy  here — he  uses  my 
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exact  word  “or”  instead  of  “and,”  which 
the  bill  now  provides. 

We  have  In  Europe — 

Says  the  Speaker — 

as  we  do  In  Asia  dependable  allies.  These 
nations  have  ratified  the  EDC.  We  must  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  completion  of  this  essential 
defense  program  or  else  we  must  make  al¬ 
ternative  plans. 

And,  this  morning  when  he  said  that, 
I  believe  he  emphasized  the  point  by 
stating  that  we  must  proceed  immed¬ 
iately  to  make  those  plans.  Now,  if  you 
do  not  adopt  my  amendment,  it  means 
this,  that  this  Congress  has  decided  that 
it  will  wait  for  the  European  Defense 
Community  to  be  formed,  for  the  whole 
year  1955,  because  the  United  States  will 
not  be  able  to  give  these  nations  the  aid 
unless  these  nations  have  ratified  EDC 
either  in  whole  or  individually.  I  want 
collective  action  by  the  free  nations  for 
the  defense  of  Europe.  My  amendment 
will  permit  aid  to  be  given  to  these  free 
nations  in  Europe  not  only  if  they  have 
ratified  EDC,  but  if  they  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  mutual  defense  arrangements 
which  the  President  approves  as  satis¬ 
factory  defense  arrangements  under  the 
circumstances  as  the  fiscal  year  1955 
progresses. 

This  avoids  the  rigid  ban  of  aid  for 
one  year  to  France  and  Italy  which  will 
occur  if  they  have  cooperated  in  every 
way  for  mutual  defense  of  Europe,  but 
have  simply  not  yet  ratified  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community  treaty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  point  of  my 
amendment  is  this:  I  want  Western  Ger¬ 
many  given  the  ability  to  defend  herself, 
and  in  some  sort  of  a  security  pact  for 
Western  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  wait  for  the  year  for  France  to 
make  up  her  mind  in  the  matter  of  the 
European  Defense  Community,  and  we 
certainly  should  not  withhold  aid  from 
France  for  this  long  period  arbitrarily 
by  this  provision  in  the  bill,  when  France 
may  be  doing  her  best  under  the  cirum- 
stances  although  not  through  EDC,  and 
what  is  more,  cooperating  for  mutual 
defense  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
President. 

I  hope,  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  House  will  give  this  ad¬ 
ministration  the  alternative  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community,  that  is,  give 
aid  to  collective  defense  programs  and 
arrangements  which  may  be  worked  out 
by  the  free  nations  in  Europe  in  a  man¬ 
ner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  that.  We  need 
that  flexibility. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems  to 
me  that  changing  the  “and”  to  “or”  gives 
France  an  escape.  Once  you  adopt  this 
provision,  as  I  see  it,  you  provide  France 
with  a  means  of  escaping  EDC  com¬ 
pletely;  whereas,  if  you  retain  the  lan- 
guage,  then  they  either  have  to  fish  or 
cut  bait  on  this  proposition. 


Mr.  FULTON.  Let  us  say  this.  Sup¬ 
pose  France  will  not  join  EDC.  If  she 
will  not  join  EDC,  it  puts  us  in  this 
quandary.  We  have  to  cut  off  all  aid 
to  France  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  and 
we  are  very  near  the  point  where  we 
would  have  to  cut  aid  under  the  present 
status  of  the  aid  program  under  the 
current  rigid  Richards  amendment  now 
in  the  law.  The  former  Richards 
amendment  has  not  really  started  oper¬ 
ating,  because  the  deliveries  have-  not 
really  started  much  under  this  fiscal 
year  1954  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  last  year.  We  will  all  admit  that. 
There  has  been  no  real  effect  yet  under 
that  Richards  amendment,  but  this  rigid 
approach  will  start  to  strangle  deliveries 
and  cut  off  the  aid  programs  to  France 
and  Italy  substantially  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

We  should  say  to  these  European  coun¬ 
tries,  we  want  you  to  join  in  a  collec¬ 
tive  defense  security  pact  of  some  kind, 
and  we  will  give  you  aid  to  help  you,  and 
ask  that  you  adopt  a  feasible  course 
which  the  President  feels  is  satisfactory 
and  will  protect  the  aid  Lhe  United 
States  taxpayers  give  you.  We  should 
not  insist  rigidly  on  EDC  as  the  only 
course,  or  aid  will  be  cut  off.  This  is  not 
fair  nor  is  it  realistic. 

You  may  say,  Why  does  not  NATO 
provide  this  defense  organization?  Let 
me  repeat  that.  Why  does  not  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  permit  us 
to  do  what  we  want?  France  can  veto 
Germany  coming  into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  We  therefore 
need  EDC  or  an  alternative  defense 
arrangement  among  the  free  countries 
of  Europe.  We  should  encourage  our 
good  friends  among  these  nations  along 
these  lines  rather  than  threaten  them 
with  the  cutting  off  of  all  defense  aid  un¬ 
der  the  present  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  and  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  bill 
last  year  we  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  six 
countries  in  Europe,  so-called  EDC  coun¬ 
tries,  until  all  ratified  the  EDC  treaty. 
The  amount  involved  was  something  less 
than  $1  billion,  something  between  $800 
million  and  $1  billion. 

Those  six  EDC  countries  were  Ger¬ 
many,  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy.  None  had  ratified  the 
treaty,  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 
under  the  leadership  of  that  great 
statesman,  Adenauer. 

The  amendment  provided  that  these 
countries  could  not  get  this  military  aid 
until  they  have  ratified  the  EDC  Treaty 
and  joined  together  for  collective  secu¬ 
rity,  as  General  Gruenther  and  General 
Eisenhower,  and  General  Ridgway  had 
repeatedly  testified  was  necessary  if  any 
effective  defense  of  Europe  was  to  be  had 
in  the  future.  After  that  provision  of 
last  year’s  mutual  security  bill,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  Holland  ratified  the 
pact.  That  left  France  and  Italy  out¬ 
side. 

In  this  bill,  we  have  a  liberalization  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  1953  act.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  and  meaning  is  as  follows: 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  emphasize  the  importance  which 


the  United  States  Government  attaches 
to  European  unity,  and  particularly  to 
the  plan  for  a  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity.  Some  of  our  foreign  friends  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  misinterpreted  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  mean  that  the  committee  favors 
some  kind  of  alternative  to  the  EDC 
Treaty.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  We  believe  that  the  EDC 
Treaty  is  by  far  the  best  method  now 
available  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  German  rearmament,  French -Ger¬ 
man  cooperation,  and  European  integra¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  provision  will  provide  a  strong  in¬ 
centive  for  those  nations  which  have  not 
yet  ratified  the  EDC  Treaty  to  do  so 
promptly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  provision  realis¬ 
tically  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
rejection  or  indefinite  delay  in  realiza¬ 
tion  of  EDC  would  create  a  new  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  compelled  to  consider  new 
measures  to  attain  its  security  objectives. 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  results  of  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  our  foreign  policy  might 
be.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  have  considerable  flexibility 
in  pursuing  new  approaches.  ■ 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  new  pro¬ 
vision,  let  me  point  out  that  countries 
which  have  already  ratified  the  EDC 
Treaty  are  now  eligible  for  aid,  provided 
they  are  cooperating  in  collective  defense 
arrangements  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
Government  supports  EDC  and  believes 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  its  ratification, 
the  countries  which  have  ratified  EDC 
can  be  qualified  to  receive  aid  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  cooperation  in 
NATO  or  the  development  of  programs 
preparatory  to  EDC.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  should  unfortunately  become 
clear  that  EDC  cannot  be  realized,  the 
language  of  the  provision  would  enable 
the  President  to  undertake  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  European  security  and  to  work 
out  alternative  arrangements  to  qualify 
the  countries  whioh  have  ratified  the 
EDC. 

It  is  meant  particularly  to  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  Germany  that  other 
methods  and  measures  permitting  her 
rearmament  in  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression  and  threats  are  being  and 
will  continue  to  be  explored  in  the  event 
the  EDC  agreement,  first  proposed  by 
France,  does  not  come  into  being. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  new  provi¬ 
sion  serves  the  double  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  ratification  of  EDC  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  President  broad  flexibility  to 
deal  with  various  unforeseeable  situa¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  explanation? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
my  position  last  year  was  just  about  the 
position  that  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  yield  for  a 
statement.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  trying  to  clear 
up  my  position.  It  was  the  same,  prac¬ 
tically,  as  the  bill  this  year,  that  I  would 
give  it  to  each  one  who  ratified,  but  this 
particular  year  we  are  to  the  point  where 
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my  position  says,  if  they  will  join  an¬ 
other  collective  defense  agreement,  even 
though  it  is  not  EDC,  I  will  give  it  to 
them  as  long  as  the  President  approves. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  stated :  On  line 
22,  page  7,  “such  of  these  nations  as  have 
ratified  the  treaty,  or.”  That  leaves  this 
bill  just  where  last  year’s  bill  would  have 
been  had  his  amendment  been  adopted 
then. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  say  that  under  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  as  drafted  by  the  committee  this 
year,  actually  by  the  gentleman  himself 
in  collaboration  with  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  without  change,  any  1  of  the 
4  nations  that  have  now  ratified  which 
joins  together  in  or  develops  collective 
programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
President,  will  be  eligible  for  assistance? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Yes,  any  of  them. 
In  that  connection,  I  want  to  say  this: 
There  is  a  twofold  purpose  in  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  bill.  One  is  to  encourage 
Germany.  Right  now  they  are  losing 
heart  because  Prance  refuses  to  ratify, 
and  Prance  proposed  this  European  De¬ 
fense  Community.  The  German  peo¬ 
ple  are  becoming  restless.  I  want  to 
reassure  them  that  if  EDC  is  not  con¬ 
summated  there  is  still  a  way  by  unity 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  ratify. 
At  the  same  time,  I  want  France,  our 
old  friend  France,  to  take  notice  that 
EDC,  while  the  most  important  defense 
step  yet  to  be  taken  in  Europe,  is  not 
everything,  and  that  there  may  have  to 
be,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  an  “agonizing  reappraisal”  of  the 
situation  in  Europe  unless  EDC  is  rati¬ 
fied. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Then  the  difference  in 
the  positions  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  me  is  this.  I  say 
to  France  and  Italy,  “Even  though  you 
have  not  ratified,  if  you  will  nevertheless 
proceed  with  defense  on  your  own  mo¬ 
tion,  then  if  the  President  approves  we 
will  give  you  something.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  says,  “You  will 
get  it  whether  you  ratify  EDC  or  not.” 
That  plainly  means  EDC  will  never  come 
about. 

Mr.  FULTON.  And  if  they  do  not 
join,  they  do  not  get  anything,  for 
France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  You  say  if  you  do 
not  join,  you  get  the  money  anyway  by 
another  and  devious  path. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes;  I  say  that. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLMER.  As  I  recall,  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  a  provision  in  the  bill  last 
year  denying  these  funds  to  France  and 
Italy  and  some  other  countries  unless 
they  participated  and  joined  up  in  the 
pact.  What  happened  in  that  instance? 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  could  not  quite  hear  him. 


Mr.  RICHARDS.  Well,  this  is  what 
happened,  they  have  not  received  the 
money. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Fulton  amendment.  I  voted  for  both 
amendments  when  they  were  offered  in 
the  committee.  Because  neither  was 
adopted,  I  voted  against  the  modified 
Richards  amendment.  My  position  is 
this,  and  I  think  it  is  sound.  France  is 
ready  to  do  something.  The  Richards 
amendment  this  year  would  require  them 
to  join  the  EDC — not  any  other  plan, 
but  would  require  them  to  ratify  EDC. 
France  says,  “We  do  not  want  to  do  that 
because  it  means  a  loss  of  our  sover¬ 
eignty.”  But,  Mendes-France,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  has  said,  “First  of  all, 
I  am  going  to  get  peace  in  Indochina 
by  July  20  or  I  am  going  to  resign.”  Now, 
he  may  sign  a  peace  treaty  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  him  sign,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  then 
give  his  attention  to  restoring  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  France.  That  is  the  second  thing 
he  has  pledged  to  his  people  to  do,  and 
that  is  why,  apparently,  the  legislative 
body  in  France  is  backing  him  up,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  support  of  the  people  of  France. 
The  third  thing  he  has  said  he  is  going 
to  do  is  this.  He  says,  “I  am  going  to 
find  some  substitute  for,  or  some  com¬ 
promise  on,  the  EDC.”  In  other  words, 
he  is  going  to  do  just  what  he  would  be 
permitted  to  do,  and  to  get  the  benefits 
that  his  country  would  get  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted.  If  you  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment,  then  for  another  year 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  community 
of  effort — political  effort  in  Europe,  and 
this  is  going  to  put  off  the  unity  that 
we  ought  to  have,  in  the  face  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  was  restrictive  language  placed  in 
the  bill  last  year,  which  applied  to 
France  and  Italy  in  an  attempt  to  force 
them  to  join  the  EDC  and  that  it  was 
ineffective? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  It  was  ineffective,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  And  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  language  will 
force  them  now,  any  more  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  was  put  in  last  year? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
force  France  to  do  anything.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  force  any  country  to  give 
up  its  sovereignty. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
last  year  three  of  those  countries  have 
ratified  it? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  They  were  going  to  do 
it  anyway.  There  was  not  any  trouble 
in  those  other  countries.  It  has  always 
been  Italy  and  France.  You  have  held 
it  over  their  heads  for  a  year  and  we 
have  lost  time.  If  we  lose  any  more  time 
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we  are  going  to  lose  Germany,  because 
Adenauer  is  losing  part  of  his  support 
due  to  the  delay. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  un¬ 
der  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  unless  Italy 
and  France  ratify  EDC  they  will  not  get 
any  aid? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Exactly.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  means. 

Mr.  FULTON.  And  if  they  join  the 
organization  they  can  get  aid? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us  an 
illustration  of  how  this  would  work.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  agreement 
France  might  enter  into  which  would 
justify  the  use  of  funds  in  this  section. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  They  might  do  what 
England  has  agreed  to  do.  They  have 
not  agreed  to  join  EDC  but  they  have 
agreed  to  integrate  their  army  into  the 
European  army.  Let  us  not  try  to  force 
people  of  France  and  Italy  to  sign  some¬ 
thing  that  they  are  not  going  to  sign, 
because  we  are  going  to  lose  Germany 
if  we  do  not  get  something  done  soon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  stood  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  this  position  and  I  intend  to 
offer  another  alternative  to  the  very 
general  idea  the  gentleman  is  discussing. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  France  and  Italy 
could  make  a  collective  defense  agree¬ 
ment,  they  are  in  NATO  now. in  fact,  and 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted  could 
qualify  under  this  act? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  If  this  re¬ 
striction  is  removed  it  means  we  are 
going  to  give  them  the  money,  regard¬ 
less. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  No;  it  does  not.  It 
says  “if  you  will  enter  into  some  agree¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  the  President  we 
will  give  it  to  you.”  But  it  does  not 
have  to  be  EDC. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  that  not 
fiction  and  not  reality?  We  have  had 
no  illustration  as  to  how  the  proposed 
amendment  might  work. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  We  have  no  reality 
now.  Perhaps  a  little  of  what  you  call 
fiction  would  help.  If  we  can  get  some 
unity  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  reality 
or  a  fiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Fulton  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  will  be 
considered  that  the  Congress  is  now 
backing  away  from  EDC,  and  it  would 
be,  in  my  judgment,  impossible  to  ever 
get  any  ratification  of  EDC.  Now,  re¬ 
member,  EDC  is  a  plan  that  was  devised 
by  France.  The  treaties  have  been  re¬ 
written  by  the  French,  and  now  they 
have  been  marking  time,  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  Richards  amendment  last  year 
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has  helped  to  keep  the  thing  moving 
that  otherwise  might  have  died.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  joint  communique  is¬ 
sued  within  the  past  24  horns  by  our 
President  and  his  distinguished  visitor, 
once  more  points  up  the  importance  of 
moving  to  conclude  and  ratify  EDC  by 
France  and  Italy.  In  this  same  section 
we  have  language  that  has  been  written 
in  here  and  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  over  a  series  of  years.  Re¬ 
alizing  that  Europe  must  unite  or  it 
cannot  get  along  either  in  peace  or  war, 
we  wrote  in  the  language  on  page  7 :  “In 
order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  sup¬ 
port  concrete  measures  for  a  political 
federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  in  Europe  ’’  It  is  in 
order  to  encourage  those  things  that  we 
make  this  equipment  and  materials  for 
these  2  years  available  to  the  nations 
that  sign  EDC.  If  you  make  it  available 
to  them  whether  they  ratify  or  not,  you 
are  taking  a  step  toward  destroying  the 
thing  for  which  there  is  no  alternative 
as  yet. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Would  you  tell  me 
what  the  Speaker  meant  when  he  talked 
today  on  EDC?  He  said:  “These  nations 
have  ratified  the  EDC.  We  must  insist 
upon  the  completion  of  this  essential  de¬ 
fense  program  or  else  we  must  make  al¬ 
ternative  plans.”  You  will  notice  the 
Speaker  uses  the  word  “or,”  just  as  in  my 
proposed  amendment  to  state  what  he 
has  in  mind  if  EDC  does  not  work. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  the  alternative 
right  in  here:  If  they  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  for  developing  a  collective  defense 
program — that  includes  Germany — in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
as  determined  by  the  President. 

I  think  our  Speaker  had  in  mind  this 
Richards  amendment  provision  when  he 
used  those  words.  < 

Mr.  LANHAM.  The  gentleman  used 
the  word  “or”  when  he  read  it.  He  did 
not  read  it  like  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
2  or  3  questions  at  this  point  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  perhaps  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  at 
all  by  which  the  President  can  rearm 
Western  Germany  outside  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
LMr.  Lanham]  has  just  suggested? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  I  will  answer  that. 
If  the  gentleman  has  been  listening,  I 
explained  how  under  the  language  that 
now  is  in  the  bill  in  line  22,  a  country 
that  has  ratified  the  treaty  if  it  joins 
together  in  or  is  developing  collective 
defense  programs  in  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  President  can  get  arms 
under  the  bill  as  the  committee  presents 
it  to  the  House — and  I  want  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  LANHAM.  But  first  it  would  have 
to  ratify  EDC. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Germany  has  rati¬ 
fied  EDC. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  know,  but  you  say 
other  countries  must  also  ratify  EDC. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said  no  such  thing.  He  said 
that  the  countries  which  have  ratified 
EDC,  even  though  some  other  countries 
have  pot  ratified,  could  still  join  together 
in  some  form  of  cooperative  collective 
effort  for  defense,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  approve. 

The  object  was  not  to  penalize  those 
countries  who  still  had  the  cooperative 
spirit  and  had  shown  it  by  ratifying  EDC. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  answer  then — 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
may  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — is  that 
there  is  authority  in  this  bill  to  provide 
for  the  rearming  of  Western  Germany 
regardless  of  what  anyone  else  does  with 
reference  to  EDC. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Now,  wait  a  min¬ 
ute - - 

Mr.  FULTON.  There  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
one  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  encour¬ 
age  Germany,  and  to  give  some  hope 
that,  even  if  France  never  ratifies  EDC, 
some  way  is  going  to  be  found  to  help 
Germany  on  the  road  to  a  decent  de¬ 
fense  posture  so  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Then  this  does  give 
Germany  the  authority  to  go  ahead,  and 
it  gives  the  authority  to  the  President  to 
go  along  and  aid  them  before  EDC  is 
ratified  by  all  parties  to  that  compact? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  hope  so,  in  the 
NATO  framework — or  outside. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  a  little 
further:  He  uses  phrase  “hope  so.”  Does 
he  think  there  is  authority  given  here 
to  do  it?  It  seems  to  me  we  are  short  of 
something  if  we  go  ahead  on  this  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  and  we  do  not  get  Western 
Germany  into  this  thing. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Those  are  difficul¬ 
ties,  I  readily  admit. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  that  way  out?  I  have  not  de¬ 
termined  how  Germany  is  going  to  be 
rearmed. 

Mr.  RICKARDS.  I  think  there  are 
other  ways  outside  of  EDC  and  outside 
of  NATO. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  is  suggested  in 
this  bill,  dependent  upon  the  President’s 
decision. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Here  is  the  problem: 
Certain  countries  either  cannot-  or  will 
not  join  EDC  because  they  will  lose  their 
sovereignty.  I  would  give  these  nations 
a  chance  to  join  another  organization 
satisfactory  to  them  and  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  would  be  a  defense  organ¬ 
ization,  in  which  they  would  not  lose 
their  national  sovereignty.  As  an  alter¬ 
native  I  want  to  give  them  the  chance  to 
join  up  in  collective  security  for  Europe 
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and  not  lose  their  national  sovereignty 
by  being  forced  to  join  EDC. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Springer,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  reason  that  NATO 
cannot  do  this  job  is  apparent.  That 
is  why  on  the  amendment  as  it  now 
stands  it  must  be  said,  “We  hope  so.” 
That  is  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  brought  out.  West¬ 
ern  Germany  is  not  now  a  member  of 
NATO,  and  France  would  probably  veto 
Germany’s  coming  into  NATO.  Under 
the  treaty,  new  members  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  unanimous  consent.  If  West¬ 
ern  Europe  could  get  together  in  some 
sort  of  a  collective  arrangement,  just  as 
Britain  wants  to  join  with  them,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  encourage,  as  well.  So 
I  would  be  willing  for  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  to  join  together  voluntarily  in 
a  defense  pact  as  we  propose  to  do  in 
south  Asia,  without  forcing,  for  example, 
the  United  States  to  give  up  its  sovereign¬ 
ty.  Why  do  we  not  let  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Look  at  the  language. 
The  answer  is  very  clear.  It  says  that 
aid  can  go  to  such  nations  “as  have  rati¬ 
fied  the  treaty.”  There  are  four  who 
have  ratified  the  treaty  “and  have  joined 
together  in  or  are  developing  collective 
defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  President.”  Four  of  them  have 
ratified  the  treaty.  Four  of  them  are 
joined  together  in  ratifying  EDC.  Per¬ 
haps  they  can  start  off  as  a  sort  of  rump 
EDC.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declares  their  organization,  the 
organization  of  the  four  for  collective 
defense,  satisfactory  to  him,  we  can  and 
will  start  arming  Germany  tomorrow 
under  this  language.  It  is  just  as  plain 
as  day. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Here  is  what  we  seek 
to  do.  The  gentleman  was  right  when 
he  said  that  France  could  prevent  the 
rearmament  of  Germany  by  veto,  under 
the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Through  this 
provision  we  seek  to  encourage  those  who 
have  ratified  EDC  to  find  other  channels 
of  cooperative  effort,  and  provide  funds 
for  the  venture. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  want  to  read  lan¬ 
guage  contained  on  page  26  of  the  re¬ 
port.  This  happens  to  be  language  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  branch,  because 
we  wanted  to  make  it  crystal  clear  what 
we  all  had  in  mind: 

The  basic  requirement  remains  that  a  sig¬ 
natory  of  the  European  Defense  Community 
Treaty  must  have  ratified  that  instrument 
before  it  can  qualify  for  assistance.  The 
continuation  of  this  provision  reemphasizes 
the  importance  which  the  United  States 
attaches  to  the  European  Defense  Commu¬ 
nity.  The  language  adopted,  however,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  a  new  approach  to  mutual 
American  and  European  security  objectives 
may  be  necessary  if  the  European  Defense 
Community  Treaty  is  not  ratified  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  President  with  the  means  to  pursuh 
such  an  approach.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  foresee  what  situation  would  follow 
nonratification  of  the  European  Defense 
Community  Treaty,  nor  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  which  would  be 
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made  necessary  in  such  circumstances.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  believed  that  the  language  adopted 
is  sufficiently  broad  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  necessary  flexibility  in  meeting  fu¬ 
ture  contingencies. 

You  will  note  an  item  on  page  9  of  the 
committee  report  of  $384  million,  “Un¬ 
distributed  by  Country,”  and  a  footnote 
saying  that  mutual-defense  money  for 
Germany  is  contained  within  that 
amount.  Thus  this  bill  provides  author¬ 
ization  for  arms  for  German  forces, 
showing  the  results  we  hope  for  under 
the  Richards  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]  . 

.  The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton) 
there  were — ayes  5,  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  On  page 
7,  line  14,  after  “(1)  ”,  insert  “It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that”  and  replace  the  capital 
with  a  small  letter  in  the  word  “In." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
I  know  now  this  is  the  only  amendment 
that  I  have  to  this  bill.  I  would  not  raise 
the  subject  unless  I  was  deeply  convinced 
of  its  great  importance,  and  I  believe  the 
debate  on  the  Fulton  amendment  showed 
its  great  importance. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  Congress 
write  into  law  a  prohibition  against  the 
supply  of  arms  out  of  new  appropria¬ 
tions  either  for  the  year  1954  or  1955  to 
France  and  Italy,  or  will  it  leave  the  last 
word  to  the  President,  expressing  to  the 
President  its  sense  in  the  case  which 
we  know  has  great  persuasive  power  and 
great  prestige?  This  is  the  issue,  and 
I  would  like  to  restate  it,  because  we 
seemed  to  be  all  over  the  lot  before. 
Shall  France  and  Italy  get  arms — we 
are  not  talking  about  any  other  kind  of 
aid,  but  arms — out  of  the  1954  and  1955 
appropriations,  or  shall  those  arms  be 
withheld  unless  they  ratify  respectively 
the  European  Defense  Community  and 
shall  we  say  this  absolutely  by  force  of 
law;  or  shall  we  give  the  President  the 
final  jurisdiction  over  the  case  express¬ 
ing  to  the  President  what  we  want  done 
on  the  question  of  policy?  My  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  take  a  fair  alternative  and 
express  to  the  President  what  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  Congress,  but  not  to  tie 
the  President’s  hands  absolutely  for  a 
year  or  such  sooner  date  as  we  change 
the  law  or  such  sooner  date  as  the 
European  Defense  Community  is  ratified 
by  France  and  Italy, 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  in  a  touch-and- 
go  situation  such  as  we  are  in  now  in 
the  world  and  where  the  Richards 
amendment  is  beginning  to  be  put  into 
effect.  There  was  nothing  done  about 
it  and  nothing  needed  to  be  done  about 
it  until  now,  because  no  arms  were 
deliverable  to  either  of  these  countries 
under  the  1954  appropriation  until  very 
recently.  But  now — and  I  should  like  to 
state  this  as  a  fact — arms  are  beginning 
to  back  up  due  to  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment.  They  have  to  be  put  in  storage; 
arms  which  otherwise  would  be  delivered 


to  France  and  Italy.  So  the  shoe  is 
beginning  to  pinch  in  terms  of  arming 
our  allies. 

Why  do  I  say  that  we  should  take  a 
new  tack  in  this  situation,  declaring  very 
clearly  what  is  our  policy — and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  as  evidenced  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  this  House — but  not  fixing  it 
into  law?  You  have  got  a  new  Premier 
in  France,  Mendes-France  and  he  said 
that  he  is  going  to  do  some  things  within 
30  days.  Many  very  capable  observers 
ascribe  the  fact  that  French  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  so  plagued  on  foreign 
policy  issues  to  the  fact  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  desire  to  say  so,  have  been 
able  to  claim  that  France  is  being 
threatened,  that  she  is  being  compelled 
to  do  things.  Obviously  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  condition  here  for  arms  assistance 
to  France,  that  she  must  do  a  certain 
thing.  Congress  is  saying  that  otherwise 
she  shall  not  get  those  arms. 

Let  us  not  forget  one  other  very  criti¬ 
cal  and  important  fact.  The  French  are 
mortally  afraid  of  the  Germans.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  they  are.  And 
who  would  say  that  they  have  not  the 
right  after  three  wars  of  devastation 
since  1870  in  France  itself? 

If  we  leave  this  bill  as  it  is  and  make 
this  provision  mandatory — which  it  is — 
we  are,  in  effect,  saying  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  coalition  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  Luxembourg,  and  Germany, 
and  thereby  by-pass  France.  Nothing 
could  scare  the  French  more  than  that. 
This  is  the  very  thing  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  concerned  about. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  bill  that  stops  arms  to  the 
German  Federal  Republic.  Those  are 
questions  outside  this  bill.  But  if  this 
provision  be  left  in  the  bill  it  is  France 
and  Italy  that  are  to  be  denied  arms. 

France  and  Italy  are  members  of 
NATO.  Let  us  never  forget  that.  They 
are  bound  in  a  contractual  defense 
agreement  now.  The  NATO  agreement 
runs  for  25  years.  What  I  say  is  that 
you  should  not  as  a  matter  of  the  sound¬ 
est  kind  of  policy  in  this  very  trying 
situation  which  we  face,  absolutely  tie 
the  President’s  hands  so  that  he  cannot 
let  any  arms  go  to  France  and  Italy  out 
of  these  new  appropriations,  either  for 
last  year  or  this  year,  without  violating 
the  law;  but  that  you  should  express  it 
as  your  view  that  this  is  what  ought  to 
be  done  and  give  him  that  flexibility. 

The  committee  report  itself  recognizes 
that  the  Richards  amendment  was  too 
tight  in  1953  and  must  be  relaxed  and 
on  page  26  it  says : 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  language 
adopted  is  sufficiently  broad  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  necessary  flexibility  in 
meeting  future  contingencies. 

But  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  not 
sufficiently  flexible,  because  it  absolutely 
cuts  off  arms  aid  to  Italy  and  France  un¬ 
less  they  ratify  EDC,  which  is  something 
we  strongly  want  them  to  do.  I  think 
that  is  the  really  intelligent  way  to  re¬ 
arm  West  Germany,  and  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  EDC  throughout.  But  we  should 
not  absolutely  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms 
and  give  such  French  politicians  who 
may  be  against  EDC  and  who  want  to 
make  political  hay  out  of  it,  the  oppor¬ 
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tunity  to  say  that  we  are  seeking  to 
coerce  France  to  ratify  the  EDC. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  really  that  it  is  time  that  the 
French  and  the  Italians  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  matter  of  EDC  and  either 
voted  it  up  or  down,  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  possible  alternatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  my  dear 
colleague  that  it  is  time  and  that  the 
Congress  will  have  said  so  if  they  adopt 
my  amendment.  But  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  do  not  go  that  one  step  further 
which  often  makes  people  say  “No”  who 
want  to  say  “Yes”;  and  the  gentleman 
has  enough  spirit  to  know  that.  Often 
people  will  say  “No”  when  they  want  to 
say  “Yes,”  when  they  feel  that  they  are 
being  coerced  by  one  who  wants  them 
to  say  “Yes.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  was  written  into  law  when  the 
President  signed  it  last  year.  If  it  ties 
his  hands,  he  has  deliberately  tied  his 
own  hands.  The  language  appearing  in 
this  section  right  now  is  approved  by  the 
executive  department.  If  it  ties  the 
President’s  hands  then  he  wants  his 
hands  tied.  This  amendment  would 
make  of  something  which  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition  in  law  into  a  mere  pious  gesture. 
I  hope  it  is  defeated. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  the  President  is  opposed  to 
this  item,  he  has  not  said  so.  I  want  to 
give  you  the  history  of  this  in  the  few 
minutes  that  I  have.  I  have  supported 
the  foreign-aid  program  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  think  it  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  It  was  an  investment  we 
had  to  make  and  a  chance  we  had  to 
take.  But  I  could  never  join  with  some 
of  my  friends  who  have  supported  the 
program  in  the  position  they  seem  to 
take  that  in  sending  billions  of  dollars 
abroad  we  do  not  have  any  right  to  at¬ 
tach  conditions.  I  reject  that  theory. 

Here  is  what  is  happening.  All  the 
military  men,  all  the  political  men,  tes¬ 
tified  that  Europe  could  not  be  success¬ 
fully  defended  unless  there  was  unity 
there.  Mr.  Schumann,  the  great  man 
of  France,  sponsored  the  European  De¬ 
fense 'Community,  and  the  EDC  treaty 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  every 
country,  including  France.  What  did 
we  do?  We  said,  “All  right,  you  have 
promised  unity  there.  We  have  told  you 
that  you  must  have  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unity  in  Europe,  and  you  agreed. 
You  signed  this  treaty.  We  are  going  to 
help  you.  You  are  going  to  have  our 
support  and  send  you  money.”  And  we 
did  send  them  billions  of  dollars.  There 
are  still  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  France  and  Italy  can  get  to 
strengthen  their  defense  establishments. 
I  mean  money  already  in  the  pipelines, 
before  fiscal  1954  and  1955  to  which  the 
restriction  applies. 

France  proposed  EDC,  and  four  na¬ 
tions  ratified  it  but  not  France.  Do  not 
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think  for  1  minute  that  my  amendment 
last  year  kept  any  nation  from  rati¬ 
fying  EDC,  because  most  of  the  four 
were  ratified  afterward.  It  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  France  and  Italy  from  coming  in. 
France  does  not  want  to  ratify  anything, 
it  does  not  want  to  see  Germany  re¬ 
armed,  unless  on  her  terms  and  un¬ 
less  she  gets  what  she  wants  in  the 
Saar.  Italy  will  not  ratify  because  she 
wants  Trieste.  They  are  just  welshing 
on  what  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

I  have  never  understood  why  Members 
of  Congress  willingly  vote  billions  of 
dollars  to  arm  American  boys  and  send 
them  into  battle  and  at  the  time  refuse 
to  spend  one-tenth  as  much  to  arm 
others  to  stand  by  their  side.  Neither 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  understand  the 
logic  of  those  who  vote  billions  in  de¬ 
fense  to  other  nations,  yet  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  have  no  right  to  attach  con¬ 
ditions  thereto. 

This  is  no  slap  at  France,  or  Italy.  It 
is  simply  commonsense.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  say  I  am  sure 
the  President  would  not  veto  this  bill 
no  matter  how  we  vote. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  reckon  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  may  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  the  gentleman  has  confidence 
in  the  President,  why  does  he  not  give 
him  the  modicum  of  flexibility  which  I 
suggest  the  world  situation  dictates? 
If  the  gentleman  knows  the  President  is 
not  going  to  give  them  the  arms,  why 
should  he  oppose  it? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  have  had  flexi¬ 
bility  in  all  of  these  foreign  aid  bills. 
We  have  made  many  suggestions  as  to 
unification,  military  and  otherwise, 
without  success.  Now  we  must  say  “the 
money  is  cut  off  unless  military  unity 
really  comes  about.”  If  France  thinks 
for  one  minute  that  on  account  of  her 
holding  back  on  the  ratification  of  EDC 
that  Germany  is  not  going  to  be  rearmed 
in  some  other  way  and  with  the  support 
of  the  United  States,  she  is  simply  pur¬ 
suing  a  mirage  because  Germany  must 
be  accepted  back  into  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions  and  must  be  permitted  to  defend 
herself. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  I  do  not  have 
the  background  to  discuss  foreign  policy. 
I  have  only  been  here  14  years,  during 
none  of  that  time  have  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  I 
have  served  for  14  years  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs.  I  have  been  to 
Europe  a  number  of  times  along  with  the 
duly  designated  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  in  an  effort  to  try  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  over  there  militarily.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
came  before  this  Congress  is  the  Rich¬ 
ards  amendment  to  the  last  mutual  aid 
bill.  We  told  the  French  and  those  who 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  but  drag 
their  feet  that  they  could  not  get  aid 
under  that  bill.  Now  for  someone  to 
come  along  and  try  to  repeal  that  means 
that  they  are  faced  with  two  proposi- 


tions.  One  is  that  they  are  going  along 
dragging  their  feet  with  France,  and 
with  Italy,  and  the  other  is  that  they  just 
plain  do  not  want  to  see  Germany  re¬ 
armed.  I  do  not  care  how  you  word  your 
amendment,  it  means  you  just  do  not 
want  to  see  Germany  rearmed.  Any¬ 
body  with  any  brains  at  all  who  has  been 
to  Europe - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Wait  a  second.  You 
did  not  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  tried  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  You  did  not  try. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  any¬ 
body  who  has  ever  been  to  Europe  and 
seen  Western  Germany  knows  that  you 
cannot  oppose  Russia  and  keep  Germany 
lying  prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  me. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  not  speaking 
about  you — I  am  speaking  about  Rivers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anybody  who  has  been 
to  Germany  knows  that  Adenauer  is 
staking  his  entire  political  future  on 
their  alinement  with  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers,  notably  the  United  States,  and  for  us 
to  cut  him  down  from  behind  under  the 
guise  of  France  not  being  willing  to  go 
along  with  EDC,  which  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards]  said,  “They  created  under  Schu¬ 
mann — the  only  statesman  to  come  out 
of  France  since  the  Napoleonic  wars — 
they  created  this  EDC  and  now  they  are 
stabbing  it  in  the  back.”  I  was  there 
last  year.  I  will  tell  you  what  a  French¬ 
man  told  me.  I  actually  listened  to  him 
because  I  could  not  speak  French  and 
he  could  not  speak  English.  He  told  me, 
“They  got  a  time  table.  They  are  going 
to  conquer  us  again  in  5  years.”  I  said, 
“Well,  I  come  from  South  Carolina,  son, 
if  anybody  told  me  he  was  going  to  con¬ 
quer  me  in  5  years,  I  would  get  busy  and 
raise  me  an  army.  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
raise  an.  army.”  I  say  to  you,  my  col¬ 
leagues,  France  would  rather  hate  Ger¬ 
many  than  arm  and-  protect  themselves. 
Now  the  only  language  they  understand 
is  just  the  thing  that  is  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  here  today,  and  when  we  tell  them 
you  are  not  going  to  get  a  dime  out- of 
this  proposition,  and  I  have  voted  for 
every  one  of  them — and  I  do  not  think 
I  was  right  all  the  time — but  somebody 
had  to  help  Dick  Richards.  If  they  find 
out  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  any 
money,  that  we  are  going  to  arm  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  along  with  Germany, 
they  will  get  busy.  One  thing,  they  have 
not  given  us  base  rights  in  France,  and 
they  have  not  given  us  base  rights  in 
Italy.  They  have  not  given  us  anything 
but  conversation  and  we  have  given  them 
the  American  eagle.  The  American 
eagle  has  flown  all  over  there,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  get  behind  that  eagle  and 
you  will  see  business  pick  up. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  wanted  to  ask  my  col¬ 
league  who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 


Services  Committee,  Do  you  not  believe 
that  if  we  had  25  German  divisions  with 
proper  support  on  the  line  in  Europe  it 
would  do  more  to  stop  the  Communist 
threat  than  anything  else  that  we  could 
have?  It  is  not  a  question  of  dollars,  it 
is  a  question  of  strength  and  building  up 
our  defense.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  you  said  that 
almost  as  eloquently  as  I  could  say  it. 
You  are  absolutely  right,  and  if  we  do  not 
hurry  up  and  arm  Germany,  time  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  Let  us  get  busy  now.  I  am 
behind  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Dick  Richards.  Nobody  can  stop 
us.  Let  us  get  behind  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  sense  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  clearly  gives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  do  what  he 
wants  in  his  discretion,  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  provision  as  a  matter  of  affirma¬ 
tive  law  and  express  prohibition,  pre¬ 
venting  action  by  the  President,  al¬ 
though  he  thinks  a  certain  other  course 
is  right. 

Everyone  here  should  remember  that 
the  European  Defense  Community  is  an 
organization  to  have  the  various  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  give  up  their  nationality, 
their  sovereignty.  Those  of  us  who  are 
here  today  making  this  fight  may  prob¬ 
ably  go  down  to  defeat;  but  sometimes  in 
the  bitter  fruits  of  defeat  there  is  vic¬ 
tory.  We  people  who  had  this  fight  last 
year  to  get  this  House  to  adopt  its  pres¬ 
ent  position  lost  to  the  old  Richards 
amendment,  but  the  idea  of  relaxing  the 
strict  provisions  was  implanted.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee’s  present  position  was  the 
Fulton  amendment  of  last  year  which 
was  defeated  at  the  time.  On  page  7111 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19, 
1953,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Richards]  joined  others,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Vorys,  of  Ohio,  and  defeated 
me,  and  defeated  me  soundly.  But  right 
now  the  defeated  position  is  the  position 
of  the  administration  in  this  House.  My 
position  today  is  that  this  does  not  go  far 
enough  under  today’s  circumstances, 
and  we  should  show  more  cooperation  by 
giving  the  opportunity  to  the  President 
to  offer  these  nations  various  alterna¬ 
tives.  A  man  who  stood  with  me  on  that 
amendment  last  year  to  try  to  get  aid  to 
the  allies  who  ratified  EDC  was  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wain- 
wright],  who  likewise  foresaw  the  prob¬ 
able  developments  in  Europe,  and  I  want 
to  credit  him  publicly  and  thank  him,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LanhamL  I  was  proud  to  stand  with 
them,  and  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
us,  but  we  raised  the  issue,  and  we  are 
doing  it  today.  I  hope  that  this  particu¬ 
lar  debate  can  be  remembered  by  the 
House,  because  then  it  was  said,  “Let  us 
get  on  with  the  debate  or  we  will  waste 
the  whole  afternoon.”  In  fact,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  said, 
“The  point  is  this,  that  we  will  either 
dispose  of  this  subject  promptly,  or  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  it.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
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to  vote  down  this  amendment  and  go  on 
to  some  other  subject  or  we  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  debating  the 
merits  and  demerits.”  It  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter  to  be  finished  quickly,  as  it 
vitally  affects  the  defense  of  all  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  Fulton  amendment  on  EDC  was 
last  year  as  follows: 

This  section  in  the  interests  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  of  aid  nor  penalize  nations  who 
have  fully  ratified  the  treaty  to  create  the 
said  organization,  because  of  the  lack  of 
action  or  failure  to  ratify  by  any  other 
nation. 

That  is  the  position  today  on  this  bill. 
But  the  point  we  make  to  you  today  is 
this,  that  the  two  nations  who  have  not 
ratified  are  Italy  and  France.  They  do 
not  want  to  give  up  their  sovereignty, 
their  nations,  to  EDC.  They  do  not 
want  to  join  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity.  Why,  then,  not  let  them,  under 
my  proposed  present  provision,  join  a 
new  defensive  arrangement  like  NATO, 
with  other  European  nations  as  we  have 
done  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  under 
the  Rio  Pact,  and  even  now  have  in 
southeast  Asia  under  the  Anzus  Pact? 
The  United  States  has  also  proposed  a 
mutual  defense  pact  for  other  free  Asian 
countries  along  these  lines. 

Why,  then,  is  it  not  a  feasible  alterna¬ 
tive  for  the  administration  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  consider  for  Europe,  and  aid 
could  be  given  through  such  an  organ¬ 
ization?  I  do  not  understand  the  rigid 
position  at  this  time  of  saying  that  if 
our  'allies  do  not  specifically  ratify  the 
EDC  treaty  alone,  that  aid  will  be  cut 
off  to  the  nonratifying  countries,  France 
and  Italy,  for  a  whole  year.  And  this 
even  though  they  may  offer  every  other 
cooperation  for  their  individual  defense, 
and  for  the  mutual  defense  of  Europe. 

I  therefore  plead  with  the  House  not  to 
deprive  France  and  Italy,  our  good 
friends,  of  aid  under  the  provisions  in 
this  bill.  These  people  have  stood  by  us, 
and  were  our  good  friends  who  fought 
with  us  in  World  War  II.  While  Italy 
joined  later,  the  Italian  people  certainly 
proved  a  real  help  to  our  cause.  We 
should  not  deprive  them  of  funds  for 
their  country’s  defense  because  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  up  their  sovereignty  at  our 
request  in  order  to  become  eligible  for 
this  year’s  aid.  I  feel  for  them  and 
their  loyalty  to  their  country’s  traditions, 
and  it  is  a  hard  decision  to  be  forced 
under  these  circumstances  from  the  out¬ 
side. 

I  would  not  give  up  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  a 
little  or  a  lot  of  foreign  aid  from  any 
other  country.  Why  should  we  put  on 
our  aid  the  condition  that  unless  these 
nations  agree  to  give  up  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  to  a  general  European  defense 
community,  give  up  their  traditions,  that 
they  will  not  get  the  relatively  few  dol¬ 
lars  of  aid  from  us  in  this  year’s  au¬ 
thorization? 

Instead  of  forcing  me  to  give  up  my 
sovereignty,  I,  like  these  nations,  would 
stand  and  say  ‘‘On  those  conditions, 
keep  your  money.”  I  would  not  take  it. 
We  must  give  France  and  Italy  a  fair 
and  free  decision  on  their  own  national 
existence. 


We  Members  who  are  on  the  floor  to¬ 
day  arguing  this,  want  to  give  these  na¬ 
tions  that  have  not  ratified  EDC,  that 
have  so  far  chosen  not  to  give  up  their 
own  sovereignty,  the  right  to  join  an¬ 
other  organization  such  as  we  in  the 
United  States  would  join  for  the  defense 
of  Europe.  It  could  be  done  under  a 
similar  pact  such  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dulles,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  South  Pacific. 

The  United  States  does  not  give  up 
our  sovereignty  when  we  join  a  defense 
pact  under  section  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Why  then  put  on  a 
dollar  sign  and  a  condition  and  say  to 
these  other  nations:  “You  must  join  such 
an  organization  as  EDC,  or  you  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Communists,  because 
the  United  States  will  cut  off  your  mu¬ 
tual  security  aid  for  a  whole  year.” 

Of  course,  we  who  believe  thus  should 
raise  the  issue.  Of  course  we  would  ask 
to  join  us,  you  who  believe  in  United 
States  sovereignty,  for  example,  Mr. 
Gwinn  there,  who  defends  American  sov¬ 
ereignty.  We  should  not  vote  for  other 
nations  to  give  up  their  sovereignty  for 
the  few  dollars  in  United  States  aid  for 
their  defense  budgets,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

And  if  that  is  the  case,  let  us  stand 
up  for  these  nations,  these  friends  of 
ours.  Let  us  get  cooperative  action  for 
mutual  defense  and  assistance,  rather 
than  rigidly  insist  at  this  time  on  EDC 
ratification  alone  as  the  test  for  continu¬ 
ing  aid  for  the  current  year.  We  need 
allies  and  friends,  and  should  offer  con¬ 
structive  alternatives  that  we  can  all 
join  in  wholeheartedly.  This  is  mutual 
defense  by  agreement,  and  not  by  lever. 
This  is  mutual  aid  for  mutual  defense 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect.  We  need 
to  adopt  such  a  course  as  the  United 
States  policy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VORYS. .  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes,  after  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  record  shows  rather  clearly 
that  the  method  which  is  proposed  in 
this  bill  has  not  been  effective.  I  recall 
the  famous  ultimatum  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  issued  last  spring  in  which 
he  gave  France  until  April  15  or  April  30 
to  ratify  EDC.  The  response  on  the  part 
of  the  French  was  one  of  resentment  and 
protest.  It  gave  a  great  deal  of  fuel  to 
the  Communist  forces  in  France. 

Restrictive  language  was  included  in 
last  year’s  authorizations  for  this  same 
purpose.  It  has  been  admitted  on  the 
floor  that  this  was  not  effective  in  bring¬ 
ing  Italy  or  France  into  EDC. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  us  to  believe 
that  putting  the  same  or  similar  lan¬ 
guage  into  this  bill  will  be  any  more 


effective  than  the  ultimatum  of  last 
spring  was  effective  or  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  placed  in  the  bill  last  year  was 
effective. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys  1 
has  said  that  the  administration  is  in 
favor  of  the  restriction.  It  may  be  that 
Secretary  Dulles  thinks  that  he  can  go 
into  this  contest  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  his  back,  or  with  both  hands 
tied.  If  so,  he  has  more  confidence  in 
his  powers  than  I  have.  We  have  seen 
what  happened  at  Geneva.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Secretary  feels  that  he 
went  into  that  Conference  with  his  hands 
tied  or  not,  but  the  record  shows  that  in 
that  Conference  he  was  nearly  helpless 
and  the  principal  negotiations  and  delib¬ 
erations  had  to  be  carried  on  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  nations. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  willingly 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
think  we  should  give  him  authority  and 
should  give  him  freedom  to  negotiate 
and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  his 
actions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  wanted  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  on  this  question  of 
what  the  administration  does  or  does  not 
want  about  the  Richards  amendment 
that  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  said  the  provision  in  the  bill 
was  acceptable  to  them,  because  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  get  something 
like  this  and  they  thought  this  provision 
was  better  than  what  they  had  before 
and  the  best  they  could  probably  get. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Even  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  asked  to  have  its  hands 
tied  we  should  not  perform  the  act. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
also  said  there  was  no  alternative  to  EDC. 
If  that  is  the  case  then  France  and  Italy 
should  see  the  light.  If  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  they  ought  to  come  in,  and  we 
should  not  have  to  force  them.  If  there 
is  an  alternative,  however,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  to  leave 
the  way  open  to  go  in  and  give  help  to 
them.  If  they  do  not  go  into  EDC.  or  if 
they  find  a  better  way  to  do  it,  we  ought 
to  leave  the  way  open  for  the  granting 
of  aid  so  that  we  can  help  to  work  out 
the  alternative  that  may  develop. 

We  must  realize  that  the  United  States 
cannot  stand  aside  observing  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  could  do  that  in 
the  19th  century  and  in  the  early  20th 
century.  But  that  time  has  passed. 
We  need  to  realize,  with  all  the  sobriety 
of  historical  awareness,  that  we  are  our¬ 
selves  in  the  scales  today  in  this  struggle 
for  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  What 
is  called  for  is  responsibility  and  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
LanhamJ. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  here  is  not  whether  we  have 
the  right  to  write  into  this  bill  limita¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Richards  amendment 
provides.  The  question  is,  Is  it  wise  to 
do  so?  There  is  not  any  question  but 
that  we  made  a  mistake  last  year  in 
adopting  the  Richards  amendment.  It 
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has  been  proven  that  we  who  opposed  it 
were  correct.  Even  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards!  has 
agreed  to  the  change  this  year.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton!  offered  to  amend  the  bill  last  year 
by  striking  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards.  I  supported  him  because  I  saw 
then  that  the  Richards  amendment  was 
too  severe,  that  it  was  not  going  to  have 
the  effect  that  the  proponents  honestly 
thought  it  was  going  to  have. 

The  question  is  this  year.  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  bill  provisions  that  are  too 
restrictive  although  they  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  executive  department? 
There  is  not  any  question  but  that  they 
accepted  them  because  they  knew,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
has  said,  that  they  were  going  to  get 
something  worse.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Dulles  said  that  in  effect  in  a  recent 
speech.  He  said,  “we  know  that  the 
language  this  year  is  too  stringent  and 
we  prefer  the  new  amendment  to  the 
continuation  of  the  old  one,”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  The  question  is,  Shall  we 
tie  the  hands  of  our  Secretary  of  State 
and  our  President  so  that  they  cannot 
meet  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in 
Europe?  I  do  not  think  we  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  there  is  flex¬ 
ibility  in  this  bill  as  far  as  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  who  have  already  ratified  are  con¬ 
cerned;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  flex¬ 
ibility  in  this  bill  as  far  as  Italy  and 
France  are  concerned.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the  po¬ 
sition  of  France.  General  Gruenther 
told  the  committee  what  the  situation 
was.  He  said  to  us,  “I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  write  any  sort  of  restriction 
like  this  into  the  bill.” 

That  was  General  Grupnther’s  state¬ 
ment.  He  is  right  there  with  the  French 
people  and  he  knows  the  problems  they 
are  having  to  deal  with.  He  said,  “If  I 
had  to  go  in  and  deal  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  with  his  desk  piled 
high  with  problems  he  cannot  solve,  I 
would  feel  like  a  heal  if  I  had  to  go  in 
and  beat  him  over  the  head  with  such  a 
restriction  as  this." 

He  said  that  the  French  are  reconciled 
to  the  rearmament  of  Germany.  Of 
course,  we  must  rearm  Germany.  He 
said  that  the  French  are  reconciled  to 
that,  that  the  only  thing  they  did  not 
want  to  do  is  to  give  up  their  sovereign¬ 
ty  under  EDC.  That  is  what  this  bill 
requires  as  now  written.  What  we  are 
trying  to  get  is  some  flexibility  s6  that 
if  we  do  have  to  make  a  reappraisal,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that,  the 
President  will  have  the  power  to  take 
some  other  form  of  European  unity 
other  than  EDC,  which  is  a  super  gov¬ 
ernment  and  which  England  has  refused 
to  go  into.  Why  should  we  insist  that 
France  join  that  supra  government  if 
she  is  not  willing  to  do  it? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  gentleman  has 
said  just  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  that  France  did  not 
want  to  go  into  this  thing  because  they 
would  then  give  up  their  sovereignty. 


Mr.  LANHAM.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  this  not  true,  that  it  was  France  her¬ 
self  who  first  proposed  EDC  and  signed 
the  treaty? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  And  then  would  not 
ratify  it? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  The  rulers  found  that 
the  people  would  not  back  them  up  in 
giving  up  their  sovereignty.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  French  officials  had  to 
change  their  position  on  EDC. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Wheeler]. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
not  wonder  about  me  being  somewhat 
confused  about  this  whole  program,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  to  find  the  degree  of  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  that 
committee  as  was  evidenced  here  a  few 
moment  ago  by  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  referring  to  Italy  as  being  an  erst¬ 
while  ally  of  ours  in  World  War  II.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  it  could  possibly  be 
said  that  they  were  an  ally  except  that 
being  on  the  other  side  would  accrue  to 
our  advantage,  but  that  is  the  only  way 
I  could  possibly  define  them  as  being  an 
ally. 

I  would  like  to  say  before  reading  a 
little  editorial  from  a  Washington  news¬ 
paper  that  a  little  earlier  in  this  debate 
I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  two  of  the 
military  experts  of  the  House  agreeing 
that  we  would  be  completely  safe  and 
secure  in  Europe  if  we  could  just  get  25 
ground  force  divisions  of  Germans  to 
hold  some  theoretical  line  over  there.  I 
would  like  to  ask  these  military  experts 
just  what  you  propose  to  do  to  save  those 
25  divisions  of  surface  troops  if  and 
when  the  Soviets  start  dropping  a  few 
H  bombs  over  there.  How  many  of  those 
surface  force  troops  or  how  many  divi¬ 
sions  of  surface  force  troops  would  it 
take  to  retaliate  in  kind?  Germans 
would  be  preferable  to  some  others  but 
ground-force  troops  of  any  nationality 
would  be  useless  in  this  atomic  age. 

Now,  relative  the  pending  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  a  little  editorial  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  News  under 
date  of  May  3,  1954.  It  is  headed  “Ec¬ 
centric  Sam”: 

The  attention  of  Congress,  particularly 
those  members  handling  foreign-aid  appro¬ 
priations,  is  directed  to  the  following  United 
Press  dispatch  from  New  Delhi,  India: 

“The  Indians  are  beginning  to  think  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  pretty  eccentric  character.  He 
poured  $183  million  of  economic  aid  into 
India  in  3  years.  All  the  while,  India  refused 
to  yield  neutrality  and  side  with  the  West 
in  the  cold  war. 

“Now,  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  has  asked 
Congress  not  only  to  continue  economic  aid 
to  India  but  to  increase  it  (by  another  $85 
million) . 

“  ‘I  don’t  understand  it,’  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Army  said.  Most  Indian's  share  his 
bewilderment.” 

Most  Americans,  we  believe,  are  more  than 
bewildered — they’re  flabbergasted.  And  we 
hope  Congress  takes  note  of  American  resent¬ 
ment  in  fixing  the  amount  of  handout  we 
give  this  year  to  Nehru,  the  counterfeit 
“neutralist.” 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
LMr.  Gavin!. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  my  good  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  refers  to  my  remarks  regard¬ 
ing  25  German  divisions.  I  assume  that 
along  with  those  25  divisions  we  would 
have  the  proper  air  and  armored  sup¬ 
port  for  these  German  ground  force  divi¬ 
sions.  I  am  one  who  believes  in  the 
ground  forces  as  a  necessary  component 
in  building  our  national  defense  forces. 

I  have  every  confidence  and  faith  in  our 
own  ground  forces.  They  need  no  de¬ 
fense  from  me.  Their  performance  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and 
Korea  speaks  for  itself.  We  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  ground  forces  and  the 
armored  forces,  just  as  we  do  in  our  Air 
Force.  They  all  work  together  in  the 
overall  picture  in  any  kind  of  a  defense 
program.  So  when  the  gentleman  at¬ 
tempts  to  underestimate  the  suggestion 
that  25  German  divisions  with  proper  air 
and  armored  support  on  the  line  would 
not  deter  this  communistic  threat  it  sur¬ 
prises  me.  Also  I  do  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  there  are  other  parts  of 
our  defense  setup  beside  the  Air  Force. 
They  are  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps. 

Now,  returning  to  the  subject  matter 
before  us,  I  might  say  time  is  running 
out  on  us  and  certainly  some  decision 
must  be  made.  We  have  patiently  wait¬ 
ed  on  action  by  France  and  Italy  for  the 
past  several  years  with  no  satisfactory 
decisions  reached.  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  necessary  to  include  Ger¬ 
many  in  any  setup  for  the  defense  of 
Europe.  Certainly,  in  event  the  Rus¬ 
sians  should  move,  which  I  doubt  very 
much,  if  there  were  no  opposition  on  the 
ground  from  ground  and  armored 
forces,  they  would  move  to  the  English 
channel  as  fast  as  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  could  carry  them  and  occupy  the 
great  industrial  centers  of  Europe,  our 
supply  depots  and  airbases,  and  we 
would  be  in  a  most  difficult  position.  We 
would  then  be  isolated  on  the  North 
American  Continent  and  pinned  to  our 
base  without  hope  of  moving  from  it  to 
attack.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
wars  are  won  only  by  control  of  the  land 
areas  vital  to  the  conduct  of  war.  Con¬ 
trol  of  these  vital  land  areas  is  effected 
only  by  outmaneuvering  the  armies 
which  guard  them.  Certainly  the  re¬ 
arming  of  Germany  with  25  divisions  on 
the  line,  armored  and  infantry,  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  the  building  of 
the  defenses  of  Europe.  In  my  opinion, 
with  the  other  strength  we  have  in 
Europe,  it  would  deter  them  from  any 
possible  thought  of  moving  against  us.  . 
I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia,  and  he  is  my  good  friend, 
that  in  event  we  ever  are  catapulted  into 
an  emergency,  I  would  like  to  see  25  Ger¬ 
man  divisions,  infantry  and  armored, 
along  with  our  support  ready  to  go  into 
action. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  is  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  unless 
some  plan  is  developed,  the  Germans 
are  ready  to  go  it  alone,  if  necessary. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 
The  French  have  been  engaging  in  dila- 
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tory  tactics  for  the  last  4  years.  We 
were  supposed  to  get  a  vote  on  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  EDC  in  the  forepart  of  this  year. 
We  are  no  closer  to  a  vote  today  than 
we  were  4  years  ago  to  ratify  EDC  and 
to  permit  Germany  to  participate  in  the 
defense  program.  And  I  doubt  that 
France  or  Italy  will  ratify  any  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  referred  to  the  piddling 
amounts  that  we  have  contributed  in 
these  foreign-aid  programs.  I  say  that 
when  you  get  up  into  such  sums  as  fifty 
or  sixty  billion  dollars,  they  are  not 
piddling  amounts.  We  have  been  put¬ 
ting  the  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  secure  some  cooperation  from  the 
French  and  the  Italians  in  the  matter 
of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  in 
order  to  permit  us  to  build  up  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe,  whether  it  comes 
through  EDC  or  whether  the  Germans 
go  it  alone. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  they  should  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  intend 
doing  so  that  we  can  determine  what 
we  want  to  do. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fino:  On  page 
7,  line  14,  strike  out  lines  14  to  24. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  concluded  in  10  min¬ 
utes,  5  minutes  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  5  minutes  for  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  yet  a  very  important  amendment. 
It  strikes  out  that  section  of  the  bill  that 
cuts  off  military  aid  to  France  and  Italy 
until  these  countries  have  ratified  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
nation  is  more  concerned  with  the  men¬ 
ace  of  communism  and  its  threat  to  world 
peace  and  security  than  the  United 
States.  In  our  efforts  to  secure  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  achieve  this  peace  and  security 
in  this  troubled  world,  we  have  spent 
billions  of  American  taxpayers’  dollars 
all  over  the  globe. 

Whether  this  tremendous  financial 
help  to  all  of  these  countries  in  both 
hemispheres  has  been  successful  in  di¬ 
minishing  the  ever-present  Soviet  threat 
of  aggression  is  problematical. 

Whether  our  whole  policy  of  military 
and  financial  aid  to  all  of  those  countries 
should  continue,  presents  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

But  if  I  have  a  choice  at  this  point  in 
world  history  of  investing  American  dol¬ 


lars  as  against  investing  American  lives, 
I  will  support  the  less  painful  course. 

So  long  as  the  President,  in  his  wis¬ 
dom,  feels  that  money  and  weapons 
might  arouse  the  peoples  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  dangers  of  communism,  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  with  him.  But,  in  our 
determination  to  promote  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  let  us  not  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Under  this  bill,  military  aid  to  Italy 
and  France  are  cut  off  until  these  coun¬ 
tries  ratify  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  Treaty.  While  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  well- 
intentioned,  it  is  one  of  those  danger¬ 
ously  threatening  gestures  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  in  alienating  people  and  not  in 
persuading  them.  Since  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  the  Communists  have 
been  our  bitter  rivals  for  the  friendship 
of  the  Italian  people.  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda  has  consistently  tried  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  us  and  this  Mediter¬ 
ranean  country,  which  is  a  key  link  in 
the  defense  chain  of  Western  Europe. 
We  have  countered  these  attempts  by 
strengthening  our  bonds  of  friendship 
with  Italy  and  by  extending  financial 
and  technical  assistance  designed  to  re¬ 
store  that  country's  economy  and  polit¬ 
ical  life  to  a  balanced  position.  Aid  to 
Italy  has  amounted  to  about  $5  billion, 
including  the  offshore  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  of  contracts  to  Italian  industry. 

Now  the  argument  is  that  pressure 
should  be  used  to  get  Italy  to  join  EDC. 
The  fact  that  our  policy  in  Italy  has 
served  only  to  diminish  communism  and 
not  to  wipe  it  out  entirely  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  problem  is  not  solely  an 
economic  one.  Of  vital  importance  are 
our  efforts  to  convince  the  Italian  people 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  in 
their  best  political  interest.  We  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prove  this. 
One  sure  way  of  doing  it  is  to  bring  the 
Trieste  problem  to  a  speedy  and  just  set¬ 
tlement.  Such  proof  of  our  regard  and 
friendship  for  Italy  would  be  a  far  more 
forceful  argument  to  the  Italians  for  the 
ratification  of  EDC  than  a  threat  to  with¬ 
draw  military  assistance. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Trieste  has 
been  one  of  the  danger  points  in  Europe. 
The  lack  of  a  solution  in  that  area  has 
been  successfully  exploited  by  the  Italian 
Communists.  Trieste,  like  all  border  re¬ 
gions,  is  an  area  of  mixed  population,  but 
it  is  a  port  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  Italians  and  which  has  been  essential 
to  them  for  their  commerce.  The  Italian 
majority  there  has  long  looked  to  the 
United  States  in  the  hope  that  through 
us  an  honorable  and  equitable  solution 
would  be  reached.  So  far  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  using  our  influence  to 
achieve  such  a  solution.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  Italy  has  been  hesitating  to 
ratify  EDC. 

We  have  made  offers  to  Marshall  Tito 
of  various  compromises  which,  however, 
do  not  respond  to  legitimate  Italian 
claims.  Our  attempt  to  gain  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  friendship  is  nothing  more  than 
a  calculated  risk.  Tito  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  NATO  while  Italy  has  played  one 
of  the  key  roles  in  this  defensive  sys¬ 
tem.  I  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  when  he 
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says  that  Italy  has  done  nothing.  The 
Italian  factories  through  our  off-shore 
procurement  progx-am  are  responsible 
for  almost  half  of  the  military  needs  of 
NATO.  And  yet,  why  do  we  hesitate  to 
bring  about  a  just  solution  in  the  Trieste 
problem?  Return  Trieste  to  the  Italian 
motherland,  or  at  least  ax-rive  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  fair  to  Italy,  and  the  bonds 
of  Italo-American  friendship  will  indeed 
be  fii-m  and  lasting.  But  withdraw  aid 
to  Italy  and  not  only  will  there  be 
danger  that  she  will  not  ratify  EDC,  but 
there  is  the  more  fearful  possibility  that 
Italy  might  become  a  Soviet  Russian 
satellite. 

Italy  has  proven  herself  to  be  one  of 
our  stanchest  friends  in  Europe.  If  we 
now  alienate  Italy,  we  would  be  dealing 
our  prestige  in  all  of  Europe  a  great  and 
possibly  iri-eparable  blow.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  cutting  off  aid  to  Italy  are 
indeed  frightening.  The  possible  effect 
on  NATO  and  EDC  alone  should  make 
us  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  coui-se. 
The  total  effect  in  the  battle  against 
communism  in  Eui-ope  might  be  such  a 
victory  for  the  Kremlin  that  no  respon¬ 
sible  person  can  support  this  attempt  to 
withdraw  support  from  one  of  our  allies 
and  one  of  the  key  points  of  European 
defense. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  Richards  amendment  which  was 
adopted  last  year  and  which  has  been 
debated  for  about  an  hour  or  so  here 
today.  I  feel  the  House  clearly  wants  to 
retain  the  Richards  amendment  which 
was  bx-ought  in  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch.  I  hope  the  present 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  agree  that  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Fulton  amendment  were 
very  mild  and  that  those  amendments 
cut  off  just  a  finger  from  the  EDC  and 
this  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  EDC  pro¬ 
posal? 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  amendment  would 
give  the  Richards  amendment  the  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  I  think  we  had  better 
give  the  pending  amendment  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  O'NETLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise 
to  support  the  amendment  just  offex-ed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fino].  The  legislation  now  before  us, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  gives 
broad,  wide  and  sweeping  powers  to  the 
Px-esident  of  the  United  States.  While  I 
am  in  agreement  with,  and  intend 
to  support  this  measure  as  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  note  that  in  the  report  that  sums 
specified  for  Italy  under  Exirope  are 
classified.  The  committee  has  not  dis¬ 
closed  details  of  the  program  planned 
for  that  great  nation.  I  know  that  the 
committee  has  been  advised  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
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ministration,  and  I  respect  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  which  this  information  is  held. 
I  also  realize  that  Italy  can  receive  no 
military  aid  from  this  legislation  with¬ 
out  becoming  a  member  of  the  European 
Defense  Commission. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  again 
impress  upon  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  the  question  of  aid  to  Italy 
is  one  of  primary  importance,  not  only 
to  the  Italian  nation,  but  to  all  the  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Italy’s  47  million  people 
makes  that  nation  the  second  largest  in 
the  Western  European  bloc.  Only 
France  has  a  greater  population. 

Italy  is  beset  with  problems  that  are 
foreign  to  all  of  the  other  Western  na¬ 
tions.  Despite  its  great  population,  due 
to  its  mountainous  terrain  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  area  cannot  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  This  necessitates 
the  importation  of  a  great  portion  of  its 
essential  food  supply.  Coupled  with  an 
agricultural  shortage,  there  exists  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  native  coal, 
iron,  oil,  and  other  necessities  for  a  mod¬ 
ern,  complex  manufacturing  civilization. 
The  loss  of  the  colonies,  plus  the  raising 
of  immigration  barriers  in  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Australia  prohibits 
draining  off  any  part  of  the  surplus 
Italian  population. 

As  a  result  of  these  aforementioned 
factors,  a  great  deal  of  unemployment 
exists.  Unemployment  is  the  natural 
father  of  discontent  and  unrest.  To  go 
to  bed  each  night  with  hunger  as  a  bed¬ 
fellow  is  not  conducive  to  clear  political 
thinking.  To  observe  each  moment  of 
the  day,  the  plight  and  want  of  your 
loved  ones  does  not  tend  to  develop 
rational  ideas. 

Some  say  the  Italian  people  are  gravi¬ 
tating  to  communism.  That  I  deny. 
The  principles  of  communism  are  abhor¬ 
rent  to  the  Italian  character  with  its 
great  Christian  tradition.  Italian  life  is 
featured  by  its  love  of  God,  family,  and 
country;  the  very  antithesis  of  commu¬ 
nistic  doctrine. 

The  Italian  people  have  never  dis¬ 
played  a  desire  to  conquer  the  earth,  or 
to  force  upon  others  their  way  of  life, 
culture,  or  political  philosophy.  They 
have  established  through  the  centuries  a 
culture  and  mode  of  living  from  which 
other  enlightened  nations  have  been 
happy  to  borrow  so  that  they  in  turn 
might  be  enriched.  The  long  line  of 
Italian  poets  from  Dante  to  D’Annunzio, 
have  given  to  all  peoples  a  basis  for 
thought  that  created  a  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  man.  Verdi,  Rossini,  Peri, 
Caccini,  and  other  Italian  composers 
have  established  the  musical  standards 
of  the  earth.  The  golden  voices  of 
Caruso,  Tettrazini,  Martinelli,  and  Galli 
Curci  have  added  richness  to  the  lives 
of  millions  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Mi¬ 
chelangelo,  the  rich  warm  colors  of 
Raphael  and  Titian,  the  vibrant  paint¬ 
ings  of  Correggio  and  Gordano,  and 
many  other  Italian  artists  will  live  until 
the  end  of  time.  The  world  still  marvels, 
although  he  has  been  dead  for  centuries, 
at  the  endless  versatility  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Toscannini  is  still  the  peer 
of  gathering  together  the  brasses,  woods, 
and  percussions  and  developing  a  har¬ 


mony  that  might  even  shame  the  heav¬ 
enly  hosts.  Marconi  and  many  other 
Italian  scientists  have  given  to  mankind 
the  benefits  of  their  massive  minds  mak¬ 
ing  life  easier  and  safer. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  from  the  days 
of  Columbus  and  Americus  Vespucci, 
men  of  Italian  blood  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  vast  struggle  that  has 
made  the  new  world  the  wonder  place 
of  history. 

In  the  colonial  days,  the  Italian  paint¬ 
er,  doctor,  musician,  and  laborer  was 
found  in  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Savannah.  They 
fought  under  Washington  in  the  dark, 
bloody  days  of  the  revolution.  When 
victory  came  they  gave  their  strength 
to  the  efforts  being  made  to  establish 
the  young  Republic.  They,  together 
with  their  neighbors,  took  part  in  the 
early  development  of  the  central  section 
of  our  country.  When  the  Nation  was 
threatened  with  severance  in  1861,  they 
responded  to  Lincoln’s  call  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  Union  Army’s 
regiments  was  the  Garibaldi  Volunteers. 
In  this  desperate  war,  four  men  of  Ital¬ 
ian  background  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  Union  forces. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century, 
the  United  States  saw  a  vast  wave  of 
Italian  immigration.  These  vibrant 
people  gave  a  new  life  and  impetus  to 
our  country.  They  brought  their  artis¬ 
tic,  scientific,  and  cultural  backgrounds 
with  them.  They  made  the  life  stream 
of  America  richer  and  stronger.  These 
immigrants,  while  contributing  much, 
nevertheless  instantly  embraced  the 
American  way  of  fife  and  shouldered  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  United 
States  citizenship.  Spreading  out  as 
they  did  from  coast  to  coast,  border  to 
border,  they  became  active  participants 
in  the  ever-moving  American  scene. 
Civic,  fraternal,  philanthropic,  and  re¬ 
ligious  movements  gathered  greater  mo¬ 
mentum  from  the  contributions  made  by 
these  new,  young,  vigorous,  liberty-lov¬ 
ing  people.  Wherever  the  Italians  set¬ 
tled  in  our  land  they  er'ected  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  orphans 
and  aged,  all  built  for  the  service  of 
their  American  neighbors,  regardless  of 
creed,  race,  or  color.  Bit  by  bit,  and  day 
by  day,  they  became  more  and  more  an 
integral  part  of  these  United  States. 
They  have  given  this  country  all  of  their 
hearts  and  faith. 

However,  by  reason  of  their  blood,  and 
knowing  much  more  of  Italy  and  its 
needs,  having  heard  from  their  fathers 
and  mothers  of  Italy’s  struggle  through 
the  centuries,  the  Italian-American 
joined  by  all  other  thinking  Americans, 
prays  that  the  hand  of  friendship  shall 
still  be  extended  to  the  young  Italian  Re¬ 
public.  We  hope  more  aid  will  be  given 
to  these  people  to  whom  not  only  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  also  the  world,  owe^  so  much. 
We  know  that  now,  as  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  Italy  will  rise  to  the  last  man  to 
oppose  barbarism  if  it  endeavors  to 
march  again. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  aware  that  Italy  is  a  natural 
ally  by  reason  of  culture,  tradition,  and 
blood,  and  I  am  confident  that  through 


the  legislative  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  that  through  a  program  of  fnu- 
tual  cooperation  all  will  reap  great 
dividends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  107.  Sale  or  military  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services:  (a)  The  President  may, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (with¬ 
out  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the 
procurement  for  sale  of  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials,  or  services  to  any  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to 
the  transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materi¬ 
als,  or  services  to  any  nation  which  has  not 
signed  an  agreement  under  section  142  of 
this  act  or  joined  with  the  United  States  in 
a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement, 
the  President  shall  have  received  commit¬ 
ments  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for 
and  will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to 
maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate 
self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures  consistent  with  the, Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  it  will  not 
undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any 
other  state. 

(b) -^ Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are 
sold  from  the  stocks  of  or  services  are  ren¬ 
dered  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  to  any  nation  or  international  or¬ 
ganization  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery 
or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
within  60  days  thereafter  or,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  period 
not  to  exceed  3  years.  The  fair  value  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  545:  Provided,  That  with  re¬ 
spect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the 
fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be 
less  than  (i)  the  minimum  value  specified 
in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertain¬ 
able,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before 
a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered 
into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken, 
such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  (A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such 
rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United 
States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make 
funds  available  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the 
rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time 
such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of 
such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  106,  141,  and  142  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  law:  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  perform  any  of  the  functions  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard 
to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34, 
United  States  Code,  section  546  (e) ;  and  (2) 
such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the 
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joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Revised  Statutes  1222  (10  H  S.  C.  576),  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  act. 

Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  military  equipment 
to  Japan:  In  addition  to  any  program  of 
military  assistance  for  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act,  the 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  Japan,  until  June  30, 
1955,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  pro¬ 
gramed  for  Japan  to  meet  its  internal  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  for  which  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior 
to  July  1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be 
requested  to  replace  the  military  equipment 
and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available 
for  reimbursement  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  on  account  of  any  trans¬ 
fer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  administration.  They  are  do¬ 
ing  a  job  for  America.  President 
Eisenhower  does  not  expect  this  Con¬ 
gress,  or  any  Congress,  to  approve  every 
single  request  which  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  sends  to  us.  The  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  writers  of  our  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  established  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  which  we  operate 
under  for  a  good  and  sufficient  purpose. 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  fully  exercised 
the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  in  approving  the 
entire  request  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954. 

This  bill  is  presented  to  us  as  a  $3.5 
billion  authorization  bill,  when  in  reality 
it  is  a  $13.2  billion  authorization  bill,  as 
it  contains  approximately  $3.7  billion  in 
new  authorizations  and  $9.5  billion  in 
requested  carryovers  to  be  reauthorized. 
On  July  1,  1954,  which  is  the  start  of 
fiscal  year  1955,  there  will  be  $9.7  billion 
unexpended  in  previous  appropriations 
made  by  this  Congress  to  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program,  and  of  this  amount  ap¬ 
proximately  $3  billion  will  be  completely 
unobligated. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  be  asked 
to  make  appropriations  covering  the  new 
authorizations  covered  in  the  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today.  If  every 
penny  is  not  granted  by  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  members  of  our 
committee  will  be  accused  of  not  keeping 
faith  with  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  mutual  security  program 
can  be  carried  on  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
particularly  the  military  aid  program, 
without  an  additional  dollar  of  new  ap¬ 
propriations,  it  seems  to  me  fantastic 
that  we  should  authorize  today  military 
items  which  will  not  even  be  allocated 
for  3  or  4  years  in  the  future.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Members 


of  this  House  that  a  program  for  mutual 
security  of  friendly  nations  in  the  world 
is  needed  and  necessary  in  view  of  the 
threat  of  international  communism. 
There  are  real  questions  in  my  mind, 
however,  of  whether  merely  making 
large  authorizations  and  large  appro¬ 
priations  will  have  any  real  psychological 
effect  upon  this  thi’eat  of  international 
communistic  aggression.  I  believe  that 
we  would  be  justified  here  in  the  House 
to  reduce  the  new  authorizations  which 
are  included  in  this  bill  by  $1,200,000,000. 
By  doing  this  we  would  be  providing  for 
a  mutual  security  program  of  $2.3  billion 
in  new  authorizations  plus  the  $9.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  requested  carryovers,  making  a 
total  program  of  $12  billion  provided  in 
this  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  Far  East  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  world,  it  seems  to  me  unrealistic  to 
extend  our  lead  time  in  this  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  beyond  2 1/2  years. 

I  plan  to  vote  against  this  bill  unless 
substantial  reductions  are  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  in  the  amount 
of  new  authorizations  provided  for  in 
this  program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  2 - SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  WESTERN 

PACIFIC,  AND  DIRECT  FORCES  SUPPORT 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific:  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of 
funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $800 
million  for  expenses  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces 
of  France  located  in  such  Associated  States 
and  for  other  expenditures  to  accomplish  in 
southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  the 
policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  act. 
In  addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  allocated  from  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  forces 
of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30, 
1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  On 
page  14,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to 
maintain  Communist  rule  over  any  defined 
territory  of  Asia.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
committee  amendment  which  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this 
morning.  This  is  offered  at  the  end  of 
the  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  Indo¬ 
china,  which  provides  $800  million  plus 
unexpended  balances  “for  the  support 
of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  the 
forces  of  France  located  in  such  Associ¬ 
ated  States  and  for  other  expenditures 
to  accomplish  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific  the  policies  and  pur¬ 
poses  declared  in  this  act.” 
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It  is  a  very  broad  and  important  sec¬ 
tion.  As  we  know,  the  situation  in  Indo¬ 
china  is  critical  and  fluid.  The  Congress 
has  shown  its  foresight  with  reference 
to  Indochina  for  over  a  year,  after  our 
Secretary  of  State  appeared  before  our 
committee  early  in  1953  and  told  of  the 
serious  situation  there.  The  committee 
brought  to  the  floor  and  the  House  and 
Senate  adopted  an  unusual  section  simi¬ 
lar  to  this  one,  authorizing  $400  million 
for  the  support  of  the  defense  effort  in 
Indochina  against  the  Communists. 

The  committee  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  issue,  let  us  say,  of  “peaceful 
coexistence.”  That  concept  for  East 
Asia  has  been  discussed  considerably 
around  Washington  during  the  last 
couple  of  days.  Now  we  believe  in  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence  with  our  friends,  the 
British,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  two  wars  with  them;  but  in  spite 
of  the  ties  of  blood,  language,  and 
friendship  we  have  with  the  British,  and 
with  due  regard  to  our  recent  distin- 
gished  visitors,  this  amendment  proposed 
by  the  committee  will  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  we  are  buying  no  part  of  a 
Locarno  Treaty  for  Southeast  Asia.  The 
amendment  provides  that  none  of  this 
Southeast  Asia  money  shall  be  used  in 
behalf  of  governments  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist 
rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia. 
It  was  typical  of  the  Locarno  Treaties 
that  mutual  guaranties  were  exchanged. 
It  was  proposed  by  certain  recent  visitors 
in  Washington  that  we  approve  of  simi¬ 
lar  treaties  for  Asia  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  territorial  lines  that  might  be 
drawn  out  of  some  agreement  or  settle¬ 
ment  at  Geneva,  dividing  up  territory 
between  Communists  and  free  peoples. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  we 
are  not  going  to  enter  into  or  underwrite 
such  treaties,  and  are  not  going  to  sup¬ 
port  the  signatories  of  such  treaties. 
This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
none  of  the  funds  that  we  are  providing 
for  southeast  Asia  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  are  going  to  be  used  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  with  reference  to 
southeast  Asia  can  be  found  on  page  2, 
line  20,  where  the  Congress  “reaffirms 
its  previous  expression  favoring  the 
creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organiza¬ 
tion;  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  and  to  protect  their  security  and 
independence.”  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act,  and  this  amendment  makes  it 
crystal  clear  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  have  any  of  the  funds  used  on 
behalf  of  or  to  aid  governments  which 
are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain 
Communist  rule,  which  denies  liberty 
and  basic  rights  to  free  peoples,  and 
destroys  their  security  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  on  this  statement  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  and  the  other  members  of 
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the  committee  on  their  wisdom  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Virginia  as  an  amendment  to  the  Vorys 
amendment:  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
amendment  add  the  words  "for  the  use  in 
combat  of  any  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  without  approval  by  Congress.” 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  That  amendment  states  that  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  act  or  author¬ 
ized  in  this  act  shall  not  be  used  to  carry 
out  a  certain  kind  of  peace  treaty.  I  am 
in  favor  of  that. 

My  amendment  goes  further  and  adds 
the  provision  that  neither  shall  the  funds 
be  used  in  furtherance  of  unauthorized 
war  undeclared  by  this  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  administration 
policy  is  in  Indochina;  I  do  not  think 
anybody  knows;  I  think  it  is  in  process 
of  formation.  The  Vice  President  in  an 
off-the-record  speech  indicated  that  we 
would  have  to  go  to  war.  The  Speaker  of 
this  House  said,  “No,  we  would  not” ;  that 
all  that  was  needed  there ‘was  domestic 
troops.  The  Secretary  of  State  seems 
to  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
would  go  to  war  in  Indochina.  So  I  do 
not  know  what  the  policy  really  is.  With 
all  due  respect,  it  seems  to  be  one  that 
changes  from  week  to  week,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  War  in 
Indochina  is  a  responsibility  that  be¬ 
longs  to  this  Congress,  and  while  we  are 
saying  that  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
money  to  be  spent  on  a  certain  kind  of 
peace  treaty  or  nations  that  adopt  that 
peace  treaty,  I  propose  that  we  also  say 
that  we  will  not  permit  money  to  be  spent 
on  a  war  until  this  Congress  declares  it 
or  permits  the  use  of  combat  troops. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  may  extend  his  remarks  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CHIFERFIELD.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  section  102  of  the  bill 
does  not  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  CH3PERFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  knows  I  supported  in  com¬ 
mittee  an  amendment  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  he  has  now  offered. 

The  record  on  this  points  out  that  sec¬ 
tion  102  makes  clear  that  United  States 
military  personnel  can  be  assigned  to 
foreign  nations  only  for  noncombat  duty, 
including  furnishing  of  training  and  ad¬ 
vice.  The  language  was  included  to  give 


reassurance  that  the  military  assistance 
authorized  in  this  bill  does  not  include 
participation  by  the  United  States  forces 
in  combat.  I  am  wondering  if  that  lan¬ 
guage  would  not  take  care  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
susscsts . 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That 
language  authorizes  the  use  of  troops 
under  certain  circumstances.  This 
amendment  forbids  the  use  of  troops. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  special  Committee  to  In¬ 
vestigate  Communist  Aggression,  I  am 
detained  in  Europe  where  we  are  holding 
important  hearings. 

However,  since  I  cannot  be  present  to 
cast  my  vote,  I  would  like  to  make  my 
position  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  measure  and  I 
would  vote  for  its  passage  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  must  continue  to  assist  our 
friends,  from  both  a  military  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  forces  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  have  made  a  great  sac¬ 
rifice  for  several  years  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  foreign  aid  program. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  investment  and  I 
think  it  will  pay  dividends,  provided  we 
do  not  permit  the  Communists  to  rob  us 
of  its  substance. 

Since  we  have  been  in  Europe  we  have 
seen  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
many  political  leaders  in  this  part  of  the 
world  either  do  not  or  will  not  under¬ 
stand  the  evil  nature  of  communism. 
Apparently  some  of  them  think  of  it  as 
simply  another  political  problem  with 
international  complications. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  we  should,  if  at  all  possible, 
make  clear  to  our  friends  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  with  the  forces  of 
communism,  and  it  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  and  sensible  and  in  our  best  inter¬ 
ests  to  require  that  our  friends  whom  we 
assist  stand  unequivocably  with  us  in 
our  opposition  to  this  evil  influence. 

There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this 
struggle. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the 
times  call  for  patience  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Our  task  is  to  convince  our  friends, 
even  while  they  provoke  us  and  tire  us 
with  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
face  up  to  the  issue. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  as  a  matter 
of  our  own  defense  and  security  and  wel¬ 
fare,  we  must  take  the  lead  in  this 
struggle. 

The  responsibility  of  leadership  thus 
thrust  upon  us  will  call  for  the  best  that 
is  in  us. 

In  order  to  lead  others  we  must  know 
ourselves  where  we  want  to  go. 

This  requires  a  firm  policy  and  a  sound 
pattern  in  all  of  our  international  rela¬ 
tion,  . 

The  cornerstone  of  this  policy  must 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  no  compro¬ 
mise  with  and  no  appeasement  of  com¬ 
munism. 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendfhent. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  just  pointed  out,  we 
have  /provided  in  what  we  feel  is  the 
right  way,  by  unanimous  action  of  our 
committee,  I  believe,  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  troops  in  section  102,  page  3,  lines 
11,  12,  13,  and  14,  which  states,  under  the 
authorization  of  services,  “members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  to 
assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant 
nature,  including  military  training  or 
advice.” 

Now,  if  the  objective  of  the  gentleman 
is  to  limit  the  use  of  combat  troops 
throughout  the  bill,  that  has  already 
been  done;  but  if  his  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  in  combat  of  forces  of  the 
United  States — for  instance,  in  their  own 
defense  in  any  territory  they  might  be 
in,  Asia,  Japan,  or  Korea,  or  some  place 
else — then  I  do  not  think  he  means  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  out  of  this 
particular  section  for  United  States 
combat  forces  at  all.  We  have  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  things  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  remarks  were  primarily  directed 
to,  and  with  Executive  approval  in  re¬ 
stricting  the  authorization  in  chapter  I, 
which  is  the  military-assistance  chapter, 
of  military  money  for  Indochina.  That 
is  the  chapter  containing  section  102, 
which  limits  personnel  of  Armed  Forces 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  to 
assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant 
nature,  including  military  training  or 
advice,  such  as  our  troops  performed  in 
Greece,  for  instance.  This  is  a  clear 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  armed 
forces.  It  protects  the  Congress  in  its 
prerogatives,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  right  way  to  do  it,  and  this  is  the 
wrong  way.  I  hope  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  is  defeated  and  that  the 
committee  amendment  may  be  disposed 
of  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  not  this  language  in 
102  the  same  language  that  was  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1947  to 
give  aid  of  the  same  sort,  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece  when  she  was 
threatened?  A  lot  of  people  at  that  time 
thought  that  language  was  not  strong 
enough,  which  said  that  these  forces 
may  be  detailed,  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in 
an  advisory  capacity  only.  However, 
the  program  was  exceedingly  success¬ 
ful.  At  no  time  did  we  have  more  than 
600  over  there.  None  of  them  carried 
more  than  a  revolver,  sidearms,  for  his 
own  self-defense  in  case  he  was  shang¬ 
haied  or  something  of  that  sort.  This 
language  was  tested.  It  gives  us  real 
security.  To  use  this  language  does  not 
change  our  policy  one  way  or  the  other; 
therefore,  it  does  not  contribute  to  any 
possible  speculation  one  way  or  the  other 
as  to  whether  there  may  be  a  change  in 
American  policy.  I  hope  the  language 
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that  has  been  tested  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  gentleman  has  said  except  one  thing. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  word 
“solely”  in  line  12,  page  3,  was  inserted 
this  year. .  This  is  as  absolute  a  limita¬ 
tion  as  you  can  conceive  of  being  put  in 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  “Solely”  is  even  stronger 
than  "only.” 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  gentleman’s  position 
is  that  it  is  already  in  the  law.  In  that 
case,  what  possible  harm  could  there  be 
to  spell  it  out?  The  gentleman  is  un¬ 
dertaking  to  tell  the  executive  branch 
that  these  funds  cannot  be  used  for  a 
certain  type  of  peace  treaty,  so  then 
what  harm  does  it  do  to  say  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  an  unauthorized  war? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Here  is  the  difference, 
to  answer  the  gentleman’s  question. 
This  is  a  ticklish  subject,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  tread  on  the  constitutional  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  President,  and  we  do  not 
want  him  to  tread  on  our  constitutional 
prerogatives.  We  worked  this  out  in 
committee  with  some  care  in  an  earlier 
section,  section  102.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  contains  language  which  I 
do  not  fully  understand  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  goes  too  far.  It  covers 
more  situations  than  he  believes  it  does. 
I  believe  that  section  102  does  protect, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said 
and  as  agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  so  that  there  is  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  bill  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration  getting  into  an  undeclared  war 
without  action  or  consent  of  Congress. 

#  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  amendment,  and  I  want  to  separate 
myself  from  the  policy  that  says  to  our 
great  ally.  Great  Britain,  that  if  you  join 
a  Locarno-type  treaty,  we  will  cut  off  aid 
under  this  bill.  To  me  that  is  a  wrong 
use  of  money  power.  That  is  using  dol¬ 
lar  diplomacy.  If  this  Congress  in  its 
great  wisdom,  and  this  House,  believes 
that  we  should  have  a  sense  motion,  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  put  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sense  motion  as  to  what  we  believe 
and  not  use  the  weapon  of  money  to 
force  a  willing  ally  to  change  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  she  thinks  might  be  wise  in  the 
guidance  of  her  own  foreign  affairs.  We 
must  remember  in  this  world  of  ours  that 
we  need  a  society  of  friendly  democratic 
nations.  We  need  to  speak  frankly  of 
our  divisions,  but  we  should  not  use  the 
money  power  in  any  way  to  force  a 
friendly  nation  to  do  what  it  otherwise 
would  not  do  and  especially  as  great  and 
as  good  an  ally  as  Great  Britain  has 
been. 

So,  I  would  separate  this  off  if  I  had 
an  opportunity,  but  cannot  now.  I  urge 
that  when  we  might  make  a  sense  reso¬ 
lution  on  another  nation’s  foreign  policy 
it  should  be  by  a  separate  resolution  and 


not  in  a  money  authorization  bill.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  even  though  this  states  it  is  a 
.sense  matter,  it  nevertheless  implies  that 
no  money  shall  be  given.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  amendment  reads  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  governments 
which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  main¬ 
tain  Communist  rule  over  any  defined 
territory  in  Asia.  That,  in  effect,  is  a 
request  to  the  President,  the  Executive, 
who  has  charge  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  to  cut  off  aid  in  his  discre¬ 
tion  if  Great  Britain  enters  into  a  Lo¬ 
carno-type  treaty  with  any  other  nation 
about  Asia.  I  respectfully  request,  and 
ask  the  House  in  its  judgment  later  to 
consider,  when  the  bill  comes  up  to  con¬ 
ference,  to  make  a  change  in  this  pro¬ 
vision  so  that  it  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  on  this  ally  of  ours.  Great  Britain. 

The  CPIAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison]  to  the 
Vorys  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys!  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  a  few  questions  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  I  note 
the  language  “it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  section  shall  be  used” 
and  so  forth.  I  am  wondering  why  the 
words  “it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that”  are  necessary.  Why  should  we  not 
say  definitely  no  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  on  behalf  of  governments  which  are 
committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Com¬ 
munist  rule  over  any  defined  territory  of 
Asia?  Why  do  we  not  hit  it  head  on. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  addressing  the  question  to 
me,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  formula  is 
appropriate  in  this  instance  whereas,  due 
to  the  history  of  the  Richards  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  inappropriate  there.  This  is 
a  field  in  which  the  situation  is  quite 
fluid.  We  have  got  “sense”  language  in 
section  106,  referring  to  this  same  sit¬ 
uation  where  it  says  that  the  President 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
121,  which  is  the  Indochina  section, 
“shall  give  the  fullest  assistance  to  the 
free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to 
safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and 
to  protect  their  security  and  independ¬ 
ence.” 

That  general  language  has  been  in  the 
bill  as  a  sense  resolution  for  5  years.  We 
have  put  it  in  with  especial  reference  to 
it.  This  is  pretty  broad  language  to 
incorporate  in  a  statute  and  it  was  felt 
by  the  committee  that  it  was  more  ap¬ 
propriate,  acting  on  this  matter,  where 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  take  it  up  un¬ 
til  this  morning,  to  have  this  as  a  sense 
proposition  rather  than  a  clear  mandate. 
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Here  is  the  problem,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  We  are  talking  about 
treaties  that  have  not  yet  been  signed, 
treaties  that  are  merely  proposed  by 
some  of  our  dear  friends  from  across 
the  water. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Our  dear  friends? 
I  thought  they  were  dear  friends,  and  I 
hope  they  will  become  dear  friends  again, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  today,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  was  felt  that  it  might 
be  well  to  leave  the  language  in  this  form 
perhaps  while  our  visitors  are  in  town 
and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Fulton]  and  others  have  sug¬ 
gested,  it  may  be  possible  to  perfect  and 
polish  this  in  the  other  body  and  in  con¬ 
ference.  But  one  of  the  things  that  is 
true  about  this  is  that  this  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman, 
of  course,  will  admit  that  in  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from.  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  on  which  I  voted 
along  the  lines  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
argued,  and  along  the  lines  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardsI  argued,  that  he  said  that  “in  a 
sense”  did  not  mean  much;  that  the 
words  “it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress” 
did  not  mean  much.  Using  the  same 
words  here  also  may  not  mean  much  in 
the  event  that  a  nonaggression  pact  is 
undertaken  in  Southeast  Asia,  such  as  is 
commonly  known  as  a  Locarno  pact. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  are  against  a  Lo¬ 
carno  SEATO.  Any  “sense”  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
great  weight  with  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  I  think  with  the  world. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  accept  that 
statement. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  was  devised  in  committee  and 
after  long  conversations  with  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch.  This  amendment  was 
devised  this  morning  in  committee.  I 
understand  the  executive  branch  has  no 
objection  to  the  words  in  it.  We  feel  it 
is  better  to  leave  it  this  way. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mack  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  be  of  some  use 
to  the  gentleman.  I  have'  studied  this 
carefully.  The  difference  is  this,  as  I 
see  it.  There  is  no  Locarno  Treaty  for 
Asia  such  as  Mr.  Eden  mentioned. 
There  is  an  EDC.  You  are  talking 
about  a  treaty  in  being  in  the  Richards 
amendment,  and  you  are  not  talking 
about  a  treaty  in  being  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  if  anything,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  question  here  of  a  sense 
resolution  rather  than  tying  it  down, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  tie  it  down 
to. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  see  the 
gentleman’s  position.  He  is  consistent, 
but  my  friend  from  Ohio  seems  to  me 
somewhat  inconsistent.  But  I  am  going 
to  follow  him  again  in  the  language  of 
the  amendment.  I  had  an  amendment 
here  to  strike  out  those  words,  but  I 
realized  the  difficulty  confronting  the 
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committee.  I  think  this  represents,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Smith]  said,  a  very  fine  move  and  a 
decidedly  advantageous  amendment. 
But  may  I  ask  my  friend  this.  I  notice 
in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Churchill 
when  he  arrived  here  said  he  was  coming 
over  to  try  to  settle  some  family  troubles. 
Is  my  memory  correct?  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  remember  that? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  he  said  “family 
matters.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Family  matters, 
yes.  Of  course,  in  any  little  family  the 
main  support  usually  has  a  pretty  potent 
voice  in  family  matters,  does  he  not,  the 
one  who  provides  for  the  family? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Not  in  our  house. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  one  who 
pays  the  freight  does  not  have  much  to 
say,  does  he?  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  as  we  are  paying  the  freight 
here  pretty  well  we  ought  to  have  quite 
a  voice  in  any  of  these  family  matters? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  so.  I  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  will  leave  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  out  of  it 
now. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  appreciate  and  approve 
the  candid  and  courteous  way  with  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
dealt  with  a  very  delicate  matter.  No 
person  likes  to  take  exception  to  anything 
said  by  such  a  distinguished  foreign 
guest  as  is  in  our  midst — one  for  whom 
we  have  such  great  admiration.  But  he 
and  his  foreign  minister  have  been  very 
frank,  and  I  am  sure  they  expect  us  to 
be  the  same.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  that 
he  came  over  here  to  discuss  some 
“family  matters”  was  to  say  the  least 
unfortunate.  It  could  have  only  the 
most  mischievous  effects  on  people  who 
live  east  of  Suez.  The  single  biggest 
handicap  and  liability  which  the  United 
States  has  in  Asia — and  I  speak  care¬ 
fully — is  that  it  generally  is  too  closely 
allied  or  appears  to  the  Asians  to  be  too 
closely  allied  with  the  European  colonial 
powers. 

The  heart  of  our  President’s  foreign- 
policy  problem  is  this:  How  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  our  alliance  with  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  their  giving  East  Asia  away,  or 
losing  our  influence  in  Asia  through  be¬ 
ing  identified  in  Asian  minds  with  British 
and  French  policies.  This  is  a  tough  one 
but  we  have  to  do  both. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  British  and  we  are  all 
just  parts  of  one  special  family,  it  is  made 
to  order  for  the  Kremlin.  That  is  what 
the  people  in  the  Far  East  largely  believe, 
that  when  the  chips  are  down  the  United 
States  will  always  stand  with  France  and 
England,  in  a  white  man’s  club,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  peoples  east  of  Suez. 

.  Therefore,  and  I  say  this  not  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  British  guests,  but  in  defense 
of  my  own  country’s  interests,  I  think  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  must 


disassociate  themselves  most  emphati¬ 
cally  from  the  notion  that  we  have  pecu¬ 
liar  ties  or  obligations  or  attachments  to 
our  Anglo-Saxon  forebears,  proud  as  we 
are  of  that  ancestry,  we  do  not  belong 
to  any  other  family  than  the  human 
family.  We  are  concerned  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  all  people..  And  this  bill’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  all  people  who  are  fighting 
for  freedom  wherever  they  are  or  what¬ 
ever  their  color  or  tongue. 

We  support  England  and  France  in 
Europe  not  because  they  are  England 
and  France,  or  because  they  are  of  the 
same  race  as  we,  but  because  they  are 
trying  to  remain  free.  We  do  not  sup¬ 
port  their  empires  and  some  of  their 
policies  in  Asia.  We  stand  beside  and 
support  all  people  there  who  are  trying 
to  become  or  to  remain  free. 

If  the  United  States  could  just  get  it 
through  to  the  whole  world  that  our 
policy  is  everlastingly  to  support  the 
efforts  of  people  everywhere  to  be  free 
regardless  of  their  race  or  language  or 
their  ethnical  background  or  otherwise, 
the  effect  would  be  electrifying. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  still  wait¬ 
ing  hopefully,  and  almost  desperately, 
to  hear  this  great  Republic  say  in  word 
and  deed,  “We  stand  as  we  did  at  our 
own  beginning,  against  any  effort  by 
anybody  to  impose  his  will  upon  other 
people.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  supporting  this  bill.  I  always  have 
been  a  supporter  of  past  legislation.  I 
realize  the  situation.  But  to  any  of  my 
friends  who  might  be  uncertain  and  who 
might  ask  themselves  the  question:  Why 
should  we  do  this?  Let  me  suggest  that 
they  ask  themselves  an  additional  ques¬ 
tion,  namely:  Suppose  we  do  not  do  this? 
What  then?  What  about  the  other  side? 
Of  course,  there  are  calculated  risks,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  best  to  refer  to 
these  unnecessary  gratuitous  observa¬ 
tions  because  it  is  constructive  and  it  is 
for  the  beenfit  of  those  who  say  they  are 
our  friends,  and  certainly  we  have  shown 
our  friendship  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  constructive 
angle,  I  want  also  to  state  I  resented  very 
much  Eden’s  speech  in  Commons.  I 
thought  it  was  intemperate  before  com¬ 
ing  over  to  America  to  engage  in  a  high 
conference  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  publicly  and  officially  the  state¬ 
ment  he  did.  The  President  is  my  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  my 
Secretary  of  State.  They  may  be  Re¬ 
publican  by  poliitcs  and  I  might  criticise 
them,  but  I  am  not  going  to  stand  for 
criticism  'of  them  from  abroad — not 
criticism  of  that  kind.  When  they  are 
coming  over  for  high  policy  meetings,  I 
thought  it  was  somewhat  contemptuous 
for  such  a  statement  to  be  made  where 
it  was  made.  These  are  my  observations 
and  they  are  made  so  that  they  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  one  who 
has  always  supported  this  legislation, 
and  one  who  has  supported  this  kind  of 
legislation  because  I  consider  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  happens  also  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  of  other  countries  who 
want  to  be  free  from  the  domination  of 
communism.  I  think  in  making  these 


frank  observations,  I  am  doing  good  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  some  of  our 
friends  of  yesterday  who  protest  their 
friendship,  but  whose  actions  seem  to 
indicate  a  parting  of  the  ways.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  the  meeting 
of  Nehru  and  Chou,  and  their  entering 
into  a  nonaggression  pact.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  Churchill  and  Eden  know  that 
Nehru  was  going  to  meet  with  Chou.  It 
would  be  a  strange  thing  if  they  did  not 
know.  I  am  wondering  if  Churchill  and 
Eden  made  a  deal  with  France  and  Red 
China  at  Geneva.  Those  are  things  that 
enter  my  mind  looking  at  it  in  my  own 
way  and  because  I  have  the  national 
interest  of  my  own  country  at  heart.  So 
in  voting  for  this  bill,  I  want  to  make 
these  observations  so  that  they  will  know 
that  these  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  some  Members 
of  Congress,  and  also  in  the  minds  of 
some  Americans.  Friendship  is  a  two- 
way  street,  not  a  one-way  street.  Eng¬ 
land  has  recognized  Red  China.  We 
have  not.  Do  they  expect  us  to  enter 
into  a  Locarno  agreement,  so-called, 
which  would  mean  at  least  a  de  facto 
recognition  of  Red  China?  They  might 
not  have  difficulty  in  making  such  an 
agreement,  but  we  would  because  we 
have  not  recognized  Red  China.  Futher- 
more,  there  is  an  additional  question. 
Suppose  you  enter  into  a  nonaggression 
pact?  It  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the 
basis  of  friendship  and  in  the  very  next 
few  days  enter  into  a  Southeastern  Asia 
Defense  Agreement,  which  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  nonaggression  pact,  is  it  not? 
In  other  words,  you  make  a  nonaggres¬ 
sion  pact  and  then  the  very  next  step, 
make  a  defense  pact  saying  that  if  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  nonaggression  pact 
violates  it',  we  would  go  to  the  defense 
of  the  country  members  of  a  defense 
pact.  Both  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  one  another. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 

The  amendment  .was  agreed  to.  , 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  Eden  in  coming 
to  this  country,  came  in  a  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence.  When  they  class 
themselves  as  part  of  the  family  in  visit¬ 
ing  us,  I  accept  their  friendly  statement. 

I  believe  they  do  think  they  are  part  of 
the  family  of  free  nations  and  of  free 
people.  I  feel  further  that  while  they 
are  guests  in  this  country,  there  are 
many  of  us,  and  I  am  one  of  those  people 
specifically,  who  are  glad  to  have  them 
here  and  really  glad  to  have  discussions 
on  a  friendly  basis  of  confidence. 

Whether  or  not  the  conferees  have 
come  up  with  an  agreement,  at  least  they 
have  talked  as  free  and  independent  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  the  basis 
upon  which  our  two  great  nations  and 
their  peoples  are  acting.  Such  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  and  friendly  visit  reaps  a  real 
benefit.  We  should  thank  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Eden  for  their  friendly  interest 
and  courtesy  in  coming  so  far  to  talk  over 
our  mutual  serious  problems  with  us. 

I  would  further  state  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  does  not  want  the  power 
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of  money  used  on  our  friends  and  allies 
as  a  club  or  a  whip.  I  think  we  can 
move  along  by  basic  principles  and  co¬ 
operation  instead  of  using  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  of  this  type,  to  insert  a  smear 
amendment  without  even  stating  the 
basis  or  reasons  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  surely  we  have  our 
troubles  with  our  allies.  They  have 
their  troubles  with  us,  too.  We  have 
friends  and  relatives  and  employees  who 
do  not  always  do  right. 

We  free  nations  have  our  disagree¬ 
ments,  but  we  should  not  let  those  dis¬ 
agreements  divide  these  long  friend¬ 
ships,  because  it  is  our  security  and  our 
freedom  that  are  at  stake,  and  we  must 
bear  the  burden  of  it. 

A  good  thing  about  Congress  is  this, 
that  you  have  to  stand  here  and  justify 
yourself.  You  have  to  do  it  on  your  own 
feet  and  say  what  you  think.  If  any¬ 
thing,  I  admire  the  British  for  saying 
what  they  think  ahead  of  time,  when 
they  are  considering  or  are  about  to  do 
something,  which  would  affect  our 
United  States  position  and  policy.  So 
on  this  amendment  we  are  guessing  that 
they  might  go  into  a  Locarno-type 
treaty  in  the  Orient.  We  do  not  know 
about  it.  But  we  are  saying  by  this 
amendment  that  if  they  should,  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  might 
take  the  money  away. 

For  me,  I  want  to  welcome  Churchill 
and  Eden.  I  hope  they  come  back  again 
and  I  hope  that  in  future  years  I  may 
be  able  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
British  people  and  the  Italian  people 
and  the  French  people  and  the  German 
people,  about  whom  this  debate  has  been 
had  today.  Some  of  us  have  to  state 
these  basic  positions.  It  may  not  be 
popular,  but  we  are  standing  with  these 
people  and  we  mean  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ‘The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Virginia: 

On  page  13,  line  17,  after  “President”, 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  17  and  all 
of  lines  18,  through  line  24,  and  the  word 
“addition”  in  line  25. 

And  on  page  14,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"1955”,  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  7  and 
all  of  line  8. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  strike  out  the  authorization 
of  $800  million  for  Indochina.  This 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  in 
reauthorizations  and  in  new  money,  pro¬ 
vides  for  Indochina  $2,200,000,000.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  that  to  $1,400,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  speak  of  flex¬ 
ibility,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  today,  we  should  recognize  that 
never  before  in  any  of  this  sort  of  legis¬ 
lation  has  such  absolute  power,  such 
flexibility,  been  given  to  the  executive 
branch  as  in  this  provision  dealing  with 
Indochina.  It  has  always  been  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  the  proper  custom,  for  the 
executive  to  come  forward  and  justify 
what  it  intended  to  do  with  funds  asked 


of  this  Congress  to  be  authorized.  In 
this  case  the  executive  did  that  by  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Navarre  plan. 
It  supported  it  with  tables,  charts,  and 
testimony.  All  of  that  is  now  defunct, 
and  this  proposal  is  now,  without  any 
evidence  to  support  it — it  says  that 
sometime,  some  day,  we  are  going  to 
formulate  a  policy  in  Indochina,  and 
the  Congress  gives  the  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  approval  of  it.  I  think  that  is 
bad  policy  to  surrender  the  power  of 
this  Congress  over  the  purse  and  over 
appropriations. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
a  moment  ago  to  the  splendid  statement 
in  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  I 
subscribe  to  that.  I  agree  with  that.  Of 
course,  the  payoff  of  that  is  that  Vice 
President  Nixon  made  his  speech  on  last 
Saturday  night.  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  insolent  effrontery  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York  when  he  referred  to  the 
words  "Democrat”  and  “treason”  as  be¬ 
ing  synonymous.  I  approve  of  not 
countering  that  with  similar  unjustified 
statements.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
not  going  back  to  my  people  and  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  granting  to  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon:  “We  have  such  con¬ 
fidence  in  you  that  we  give  you  $2,200,- 
000,000  without  any  accounting  what¬ 
soever.” 

I  cannot  say,  “Go  ahead  and  do-Avhat 
you  want  to  do  with  it;  we  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  you  and  do  not  want  any  ac¬ 
counting  on  your  part.”  I  cannot  give 
that  kind  of  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
not  because  I  feel  that  the  dollars  and 
cents  involved  in  this  section  will  solve 
the  tremendous  and  continuing  difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems  that  are  the  lot  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  attempting  to 
stem  Communist  aggression  in  Indo¬ 
china  and  elsewhere.  I  think  that  in 
light  of  the  criticism  and  implied  criti¬ 
cism  that  has  been  directed  at  some  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  allied,  perhaps 
a  word  should  be  said  at  this  point  in 
debate,  in  the  way  of  a  word  of  praise, 
a  word  of  understanding,  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement,  to  one  of  the  nations  with 
whom  we  are  allied  that  has  had  the 
temerity  and  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
stand  up  and  face  the  Russian  bear  un¬ 
afraid.  Some  of  our  other  allies,  some  of 
those  who  appear  to  live  in  fear  and 
trembling  for  what  tomorrow  may  bring, 
could  well  look  to  Turkey  as  an  example 
of  not  only  how  to  stand  up  and  be  proud 
and  sovereign  in  one’s  own  right  but  how 
to  utilize  wisely  and  well  the  aid  that  has 
been  furnished  in  such  tremendous  sums 
by  this  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
spoken  of  the  fears  of  the  peoples  of 


many  nations  in  southeast  Asia.  Those 
concerns  and  those  fears  are  shared  in 
large  part  by  the  American  people.  It 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans 
whether  or  not  southeast  Asia  can  be 
saved  from  Communist  aggression.  It  is 
my  personal  feeling  that  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  presently  existing  it  is  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  an  entirely  impossible,  sit¬ 
uation.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  Vietnam,  the  peoples  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  are  willing  to  exchange  the 
aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  Red 
China,  the  international  aggression  of 
communism,  for  a  continued  colonial 
status  under  a  European  power.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  conditions  precent  to  any 
successful  defense  of  southeast  Asia  is 
the  complete  and  unqualified  independ¬ 
ence  of  those  nations.  Freemen,  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  own  freedom  upon  the  soil 
of  their  homelands,  are  more  likely  to 
strike  substantial  blows  than  those  who 
strive  only  to  retain  an  uncertain  status 
halfway  between  slavery  and  liberty. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be 
no  good  purpose  served  in  that  part  of 
the  world  unless  those  free  nations  that 
still  remain  unfettered  are  willing  to 
band  together  on  their  own  •  initiative, 
first  of  all,  and  then  present  to  us  and 
to  the  other  allies  a  plan  of  action  which 
will  be  developed  by  them  themselves 
and  brought  forward.  We  have  tried  to 
draft  here  in  Washington  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  in  the  legislative  branch’s  blue¬ 
prints  for  the  defense  of  the  world,  and 
I  must  say  that  all  of  those  blueprints, 
when  they  are  reduced  to  terms  of  effec¬ 
tive  support  for  our  efforts,  show  pretty 
much  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger. 
We  have  not  bought  any  friendship  with 
the  hundred  and  some  odd  billion  dollars 
we  have  spent. 

Third,  in  relation  to  Indochina,  a 
question  which  was  asked  of  me  a  great 
many  times  during  my  recent  visit  to  my 
district  in  California  was  “What  thought 
is  being  given  to  the  utilization  of  the 
divisions  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  For¬ 
mosa”?  Those  are  the  divisions  which 
General  Van  Fleet  paid  the  high  com¬ 
pliment  to  of  saying  of  them  that  they 
were  among  the  best  he  ever  reviewed. 
These  troops,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  are 
immobilized  in  Formosa  and  of  no  use 
to  the  eastern  world,  the  western  world, 
or  anybody  else.  I  hope  that  some  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given  to  putting  that 
force  to  effective  use. 

As  one  individual  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  submit  that 
those  three  points,  the  matter  of  the  mu¬ 
tual-assistance  pact  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  matter  of  the  independence  of  those 
nations  who  are  expected  to  carry  the 
fight  for  southeast  Asia,  and  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  forces  that  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  util¬ 
ization  of  which  forces  could  blunt  in 
large  part  the  Communist  propaganda 
that  this  is  a  war  between  the  white 
man  and  the  yellow  man — these  things, 
I  think,  are  deserving  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

(Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  this 
debate  for  2  days  there  comes  to  my  mind 
certain  impressions,  and  I  think  that 
now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  express 
them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  tomor¬ 
row  or  the  next  day  we  will  have  before 
us  a  bill  which  affects  the  economy  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  more  than  any 
other  considered  or  passed  this  session. 
I  refer  to  the  Hope  bill  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  so- 
called  one  package  farm  bill.  I  heard 
over  the  airwaves  last  night  considerable 
oratory,  having  for  its  mistaken  purpose 
the  building  up  of  pressure  upon  us  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Benson’s  flexible  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  I  term  it  “mistaken”  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Benson’s  program,  if  adopted, 
would  depress  farm  income  and  bring  to 
our  doors  the  beginning  of  another  de¬ 
pression.  Mr.  Benson  and  his  supporters 
cry  out  to  heaven  against  the  cost  of  our 
price-support  program.  Yet,  here  in  this 
one  foreign  aid  bill  we  have  three  times 
the  amount  for  foreigners  than  the  total 
net  realized  loss  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  20  years  have  amounted 
to.  As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  so  aptly  said  yesterday,  it  is  time 
to  begin  to  reappraise  our  line  of  think¬ 
ing  upon  all  of  these  important  matters. 
It  is  time,  perhaps,  to  consider  whether 
we  could  not  knock  off  $400  million,  at 
least,  of  this  authorization  and  on  the 
other  hand  be  a  little  liberal  to  our  own 
farmers  in  helping  to  maintain  the  price 
level  of  our  own  economy.  Drop  the 
price  level  on  our  basic  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  and  you  will  cut  down  by  $4  billion 
the  purchasing  power  of  agriculture.  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  about  time  to  do  a  little 
serious  thinking  along  that  line?  Is  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  people  not  more 
important  than  many  things  in  this  bill? 
Is  it  not  more  important  to  see  to  it  that 
our  great  dairy  industry  in  America  will 
be  able  to  produce  sufficient  milk  for  the 
children  of  generations  to  come  by  giving 
the  farmers  an  incentive  through  a  fair 
price  for  that  which  he  produces  through 
long  hours  of  labor?  Is  it  not  more  im¬ 
portant  to  do  that?  Or  shall  we  dump 
$85  million  for  example  into  India  alone, 
in  just  one  item  here  in  the  bill  before  us, 
an  item  under  the  heading  “Development 
assistance.”  What  do  we  propose  to  do 
with  this  $85  million? 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
my  subcommittee  had  an  hour’s  con¬ 
ference  with  a  very  fine  gentleman,  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Government,  Mr. 
Nehru,  last  October.  But,  never  once 
during  that  hour’s  conference  did  Mr. 
Nehru  even  express  a  semblance  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  $200  million  that  we  have 
donated  to  that  country  in  foreign  aid 
in  the  last  3  years.  It  made  me  stop  and 
think.  Yet,  we  have  another  $85  million 
here  for  such  things  as  what?  Deep  wells 
for  irrigation,  railroad  rolling  stock,  a 
fertilizer  plant,  transmission  lines,  a 
dam  to  avert  flood  danger.  Yet,  we  had 
a  $10  million  flood  damage  just  the  other 
day  in  the  great  State  of  Iowa.  Has  the 
Congress  done  anything  about  that? 

Yes,  here  is  an  item  of  $5  million  for 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of 
electric  power.  And  yet,  the  other  day, 
Nebraska  was  denied,  by  the  conferees 
on  the  Interior  Department  bill,  an  item 


for  the  building  of  a  transmission  line  to 
take  Missouri  River  power  into  that 
State;  and  my  own  transmission  line 
leading  into  Minnesota  from  the  same 
river  cannot  be  completed  into  its  logical 
loop  arrangement  because  of  the  cost. 

When  last  fall  I  saw  this  program  of 
2,650  deep  wells  coming  into  being  in 
India  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  each  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States,  those  same 
deep  wells  each  bringing  into  being  700 
or  800  acres  of  top  cotton  production,  to 
take  away  much  of  our  own  market  in 
the  Orient,  it  set  me  to  thinking  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  was  being  foolishly 
generous  toward  people  abroad,  and 
whether  the  Congress  should  not  be 
thinking  a  little  bit  more  of  our  own 
people.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  glamorous 
to  help  our  own.  I  did  see  much  in 
India  which  was  good. 

I  saw  there  the  wonderful  work  being 
done  under  the  point  4  program,  the 
program  of  technical  cooperation.  We 
show  them  how  to  live  in  decency  and 
cleanliness.  We  teach  junior  county 
agents,  who  in  turn  teach  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  That  is  fine  work.  I  am  for  that, 
fiut  I  am  not  for  sinking  2,650  deep  wells 
to  help  them  increase  production  to  a 
point  where  we  will  lose  our  cotton  mar¬ 
kets.  I  am  not  for  that  kind  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  I  am  not  for  the  sort  of  foolish¬ 
ness  that  will  give  them  $5  million  for  a 
transmission  line  when  Nebraska  and 
Minnesota  cannot  get  what  they  need. 
Let  us  give  to  these  people  our  “know¬ 
how,”  but  let  us  not  be  extravagant  and 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  production 
of  competing  goods — yes,  millions  of 
dollars  we  must  first  borrow  and  add  to 
our  $275  billion  debt.  Even  now  Con¬ 
gress  must  raise  our  debt  limit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  appro¬ 
priations,  which  will  later  bring  in  the 
appropriation  bill  under  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  act,  I  hope  to  be  instrumental  in 
cutting  out  about  $400  million  from  this 
bill  and  utilizing  that  $400  million  in¬ 
stead  to  hold  price  supports  beneath  the 
basic  commodities  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours,  the  farm  commodities  which  are 
the  basis  of  our  economy;  the  farm  com¬ 
modities  which  determine  whether  or 
not  your  people  in  the  cities  are  going  to 
have  enough  to  eat  and  jobs  for  your 
people.  If  you  crush  down  the  prices 
of  those  farm  commodities,  as  Secretary 
Benson  would  like  you  to  do,  and  go  into 
flexible  price  supports,  you  will  see  what 
will  happen  to  our  economy.  Why  must 
we  gamble  with  our  own  financial  se¬ 
curity? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  should  clarify  a  statement  that  he 
has  made.  He  said  that  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  India,  Mr.  Nehru,  did  not  express 
appreciation  of  the  help  that  he  got  from 
us.  Mr.  Nehru  did  express  some  appre¬ 
ciation  because,  when  our  planes  were 


on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  help  the  garri¬ 
son  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  Indochina,  he 
made  those  planes  fly  an  extra  1,500 
miles  out  of  the  way. 

Also,  on  yesterday,  while  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  more  help  for  him,  he  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Premier  of  Red  China,  gang¬ 
ing  up  against  us. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  repeat 
that  in  the  conference  that  Mr.  Jensen, 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  California,  and 
I  had  with  Mr.  Nehru,  lasting  some  55 
minutes,  not  once  did  he  suggest  in  my 
hearing  any  gratitude  for  the  $200  mil¬ 
lion  that  we  have  poured  into  India  in 
3  years.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  be  blunt.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  give  a  little  bit  of  this  largesse, 
if  you  will,  to  some  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DIES.  Does  not .  the  gentleman 
realize  that  he  is  preaching  a  very  rev¬ 
olutionary  doctrine  when  he  suggests 
that  if  we  have  got  anything  to  give 
away  that  we  ought  to  give  it  away  here? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  or  not,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
follow  my  suggestion  and  remove  from 
this  bill  any  item  which  is  not  strictly  a 
defense  item,  or  which  is  not  technical 
cooperation.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude.  There  is  nearly  $1  bil¬ 
lion  too  much  in  it. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.) 

DOMESTIC  BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  times  when  we  consider  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  authorizing  huge 
sums  to  assist  foreign  countries  in  the 
mutual-defense  effort  we  are  prone  to 
think  of  them  as  giveaway  programs 
which  in  turn  do  not  benefit  the  United 
States.  The  justification  for  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  rests  on  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Reference  to  the  justifica¬ 
tion  in  these  terms,  however,  allows  to 
pass  unnoticed  the  benefits  which  many 
United  States  citizens — workers,  farm¬ 
ers,  manufacturers,  and  others — can  see 
and  feel  from  day  to  day  in  measurable 
form.  As  part  of  the  whole  picture  these 
benefits  should  be  borne  in  mind.  They 
accrue  immediately  from  dollars  spent 
under  the  program  in  the  United  States, 
and  accrue  ultimately  from  dollars  spent 
overseas,  since  virtually  all  dollars  must 
eventually  find  their  way  back  to  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Benefits  to 
the  following  groups  within  the  United 
States  are  illustrative; 

First.  Farmers: 

(a)  Farmers  are  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  purchases  of  United  States  agri- 
cultux-al  commodities  for  use  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  These  purchases  totaled  over 
$535  million  in  fiscal  year  1953  and  the 
first  8  months  of  fiscal  year  1954,  and 
an  additional  $228  million  in  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus  has  been  purchased  or  con- 
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tracted  for  fiscal  year  1954  with  section 
550  funds.  Even  greater  purchases  are 
anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1955. 

(b)  Farmers  are  benefited  by  the 
opening  of  new  markets  as  the  economic 
development  of  foreign  countries  in¬ 
creases  standards  of  living  and  per 
capita  food  consumption. 

Second.  Manufacturers: 

(a)  Manufacturers  of  civilian  items 
ranging  from  bulldozers  to  needles,  and 
their  employees,  are  benefited  by  pur¬ 
chases  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  civilian  products  annually. 
As  an  example  of  the  scope  of  these  pur¬ 
chases,  during  fiscal  year  1953  and  the 
first  7  months  of  fiscal  year  1954  over 
$720  million  of  paid  shipments  for  such 
items  were  financed  by  FOA  from  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

(b)  Manufacturers  of  items  for  mili¬ 
tary  use  and  their  employees  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  purchase  of  billions  Of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  their  equipment  for  de¬ 
livery  to  foreign  countries. 

(c)  Manufacturers  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  their  employees  are  benefited  by 
increased  sales  as  technical  cooperation 
programs  train  people  in  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  in  the  use  and  advantages 
of  United  States  plows,  tractors,  and 
other  modern  implements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  since  the  technical  cooperation 
farm  machinery  program  began  in  Peru 
10  years  ago,  tractor  sales  in  Peru  by  pri¬ 
vate  United  States  firms  have  increased 
from  $453,000  to  $5,700,000.  They  are 
benefited  also  by  irrigation  projects 
which  increase  the  amount  of  arable 
land,  creating  a  need  for  efficient  mod¬ 
ern  equipment. 

(d)  The  same  principle  applies  to 
other  types  of  equipment  and  material 
used  in  technical  cooperation  and  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  programs.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  relationship  between  these 
programs  and  sales  by  private  United 
States  manufacturers  is  the  800-percent 
increase  in  the  annual  sale  of  United 
States  pharmaceutical  products  in  Latin 
America  since  the  technical  cooperation 
health  program  began  there  12  years 
ago.  As  the  standard  of  living  of  these 
countries  increases,  the  demand  for 
United  States  products  and  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  secure  such  products 
increases. 

Third.  Small -business  owners:  The 
owners  of  small  businesses  are  benefited 
by  increased  business  opportunities  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  activities  in  the  Office  of 
Small  Business,  FOA,  including: 

(a)  Distribution  overseas  of  60,000 
copies  of  a  special  directory  listing  15,000 
United  States  manufacturers. 

(b)  Placing  United  States  firms  in 
contact  with  foreign  firms  seeking  busi¬ 
ness  contracts,  and 

(c)  Supplying  United  States  firms 
with  advance  information  about  con¬ 
tracts  which  are  to  be  financed  by  FOA. 

Fourth.  Investors:  United  States  in¬ 
vestors  are  benefited  by  increased  over¬ 
seas  investment  possibilities.  The  In¬ 
vestment  Guaranty  Program  insures 
overseas  investments  against  the  non¬ 
business  risks  of  expropriation  and  non¬ 
convertibility  of  foreign  currency.  Over 
$45  million  in  private  overseas  invest¬ 
ments  have  already  been  guaranteed, 
with  50  applications  for  convertibility 


guaranties  of  about  $60  million  pending, 
and  27  applications  for  expropriation 
guaranties  of  about  $30  million  pending. 

Fifth.  Church  groups  and  voluntary 
relief  agencies:  Many  church  groups  and 
other  organizations  which  ship  articles 
of  relief — clothing,  food,  medicine,  and 
so  forth — to  overseas  destinations  are 
benefited  by  the  provision  of  shipping 
facilities  without  cost  to  destinations 
throughout  the  world.  Over  120  million 
pounds  of  relief  supplies  valued  at  $43 
million  have  been  shipped  without  cost 
as  of  March  31,  1954. 

Sixth.  Engineering  firms :  Engineering 
firms  have  entered  into  industrial  con¬ 
tracts  as  part  of  programs  financed  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
of  a  value  of  over  $60  million  during  the 
past  6  years. 

Seventh.  Universities  and  colleges: 
Twenty-five  universities  and  colleges 
within  the  United  States  are  participat¬ 
ing,  as  of  May  15,  1954,  in  35  contracts  of 
a  value  of  $10,619,038  with  foreign  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  as  part  of  pro¬ 
grams  financed  by  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration.  In  fiscal  year  1955 
it  is  anticipated  that  approximately  50 
new  contracts  will  be  entered  of  a  value 
of  about  $15  million. 

I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  this  bill,  under  section  103  (c) 
which  limits  the  procurement  of  mate¬ 
rials  outside  the  United  States  when  it 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
this  country.  The  purpose  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
with  production  in  this  country,  and  give 
an  equal  opportunity  to  procure  the 
same  items  here,  especially  from  dis¬ 
tressed  labor  areas  such  as  those  that 
have  been  placed  in  group  4  by  our  Labor 
Department. 

I  helped  sponsor  the  provision  in  this 
bill  which  would  dispose  of  $500  million 
agricultural  surplus  products  abroad. 
This  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers. 

I  supported  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  are  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to 
small  business  in  helping  them  secure 
their  share  of  defense  contracts. 

I  also  offered  an  amendment  in  com¬ 
mittee  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  our  troops  in  Indochina  for  com¬ 
bat  duty  unless  there  has  been  previous 
approval  by  the  Congress.  The  adoption 
of  such  an  amendment,  I  believe,  has 
been  taken  care  of  by  section  102  of  this 
bill.  The  report — page  11 — bears  out 
that  fact: 

This  section  makes  clear  that  United 
States  military  personnel  can  be  assigned 
to  foreign  nations  solely  for  noncombatant 
duty,  including  the  furnishing  of  training 
and  advice.  This  language  is  included  to 
give  reassurance  that  military  assistance  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  does  not  include  par¬ 
ticipation  by  United  States  forces  in  combat. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VGRYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes,  including  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  because  I  want  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  On  page  21  of  the  committee 
report  there  appears  a  tabulation  of  off¬ 
shore  procurement.  It  shows  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1954  there  was  $56  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  offshore  procurement  of 
ships.  The  table  below  indicates  it  is 
tentatively  planned  to  procure  $28  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  ships  offshore  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Presumably  that  amount  of 
money  is  in  this  bill.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  me  whether  I  am  reading  this 
proposition  correctly? 

Mr.  VORYS.  For  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  of  ships? 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 
These  are  coastwise  ships.  I  think, 
though,  there  are  some  vessels  for  Korea 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  like  to  know 
first  of  all  whether  the  committee  has 
any  fixed  position  that  we  must  procure 
these  valuable  ships  offshore  at  a  time 
when  our  own  shipbuilding  industry  is 
in  such  bad  condition? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  committee  attempt¬ 
ed  to  put  language  in  section  103  which 
would  limit  offshore  procurement.  That 
is  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  line  9  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  onto  the  next 
page.  All  of  section  103  (c)  has  to  do 
with  limitations  on  offshore  procure¬ 
ment,  that  I  think  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  calling  that  to  my  attention.  I  have 
read  that  provision,  but  I  still  note  it  is 
tentatively  planned  to  procure  $28  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  ships  overseas  at  a  time 
when  they  are  building  more  ships  than 
we  are  and  their  shipbuilding  industry 
is  in  a  healthier  condition  than  ours. 
It  makes  me  a  little  sick  when  I  see  one 
of  the  great  navy  yards  of  this  country, 
located  in  my  district,  that  in  World  War 
II  employed  45,000  people  to  keep  our 
Navy  ships  building  and  in  fighting  con¬ 
dition,  reduced  now  to  13,000,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  20  percent  below  the 
peak  which  it  occupied  during  Korea, 
not  during  World  War  n  but  during 
Korea.  Where  can  these  people  go? 
There  is  no  other  industry  to  accommo¬ 
date  them.  Their  skills  and  know-how 
are  going  to  be  dissipated. 

What  is  the  answer  we  get  from  the 
Navy?  The  Navy  says  we  are  trying  to 
carry  on  all  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  mer¬ 
chant  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  can 
straighten  this  out  for  me,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield,  but  if  we  spend  one  dime 
of  this  $28  million  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  of  ships  when  our  industry  is  in 
such  poor  condition,  it  is  awfully  poor 
judgment,  in  my  book. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in 
the  statement  he  is  making.  I  think  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee  so  far  as  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  of  offshore  vessels  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  what  we  are  doing  is  bolster¬ 
ing  up  the  yards  abroad,  which  are  much 
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more  vulnerable  than  our  yards,  which 
we  are  allowing  to  go  by  the  wayside. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  not  only  true,  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  we  are  weakening  our  own 
productive  capacity  to  the  point  that  if 
we  are  attacked  any  time  soon  we  will 
be  vulnerable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yesterday,  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  I  called  attention  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  in  this  bill  for  more  offshore  pro¬ 
curement.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  get  up  here  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  as  one  of  the  first  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  speak  out  against  this 
business  of  gutting  American  industry 
and  especially  labor. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  On  page  310  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  these  vessels.  I  read  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tracy  Voorhees, 
Director  of  Offshore  Procurement,  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense: 

The  new  ship  construction  consists  of  two 
destroyer  escorts  which  for  special  military 
reasons  the  Navy  desires  to  purchase  in 
Italy. 

Note  it  is  for  special  military  reasons. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Navy  for  those  reasons. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  ought  to 
do  that. 

The  balance  consists  of  inshore  mine¬ 
sweepers — small  vessels  of  a  type  produced 
only  in  Europe — and  one  net  tender.  There 
Is  a  great  advantage  in  such  purchases  in 
what  the  Navy  designates  as  the  user-build¬ 
er  principle.  Under  this,  where  practicable, 
the  nation  for  which  the  ship  is  intended 
will  build  It. 


Mr.  HARDY.  Does  the  gentleman  un¬ 
derstand  that  testimony  to  mean  we  can¬ 
not  build  those  ships  in  this  country? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  says  that  type  of  ship 
Is  not  being  built  in  this  country;  they 
are  being  built  at  this  time  only  in  the 
parts  of  Europe  where  they-  are  to  be 
used. 


(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
get  our  minds  back  on  the  Harrison 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
effectively  paralyze  the  plans  and  policy 
which  our  Government  is  formulating  in 
the  fluid  and  critical  condition  in  Indo¬ 


china  and  east  Asia. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  this  amendment.  Yoi 
have  a  carryover  of  $500  million. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right;  $1,390,- 
000,000  are  involved.  The  amendmenl 
would  leave  the  carryover,  but  woulci 
strike  out  the  new  money. 

Mr-  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  You  only 
spent  $175  million  last  year? 


Mr.  VORYS.  Yes,  because  the  money 
for  this  year  goes  to  the  French  to  re¬ 
imburse  them  for  expenses  in  their  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  1954.  Their  budget  is 
different  from  ours,  and  so  based  on 
what  has  already  been  done,  we  will  be 
making  payments  until  the  spring  of 
next  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  minority  views  on  page  2 
state  that  the  executive  branch  wit¬ 
nesses  did  not  give  you  any  details.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct.  This 
was  left  quite  fluid.  y 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  this  amendment  does  not 
prevail.  Of  course,  we  all  realize  the 
necessity  for  passing  this  authorization 
bill.  It  will  subsequently  be  followed  by 
an  appropriation  bill,  when  again  we  will 
have  another  look  at  all  of  these  items. 
I  do  not  like  to  vote  on  items  such  as 
this  when  you  cannot  spell  out  definitely 
and  distinctly  exactly  everything  that 
you  expect  to  do.  But  I  have  heard 
enough  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  months 
to  convince  me  that  this  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  and  in  the  western  Pa¬ 
cific,  as  it  has  developed,  is  of  such  vital 
interest  to  the  national  defense  of  this 
country  and  to  our  security  and  welfare 
that  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to 
strike  out  this  money. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said, 
the  situation  there  is  fluid.  It  changes 
from  day  to  day.  Under  that  sort  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  say 
at  this  moment  just  where  this  money 
would  be  used.  All  of  us  hope  that  part 
of  Indochina  at  least  can  be  saved.  But 
whatever  happens  in  Indochina,  there 
are  other  great  sections  in  that  part  of 
the  world  involved  which,  if  they  should 
fall,  could  well  seriously  threaten  and 
would  seriously  threaten  the  security  of 
our  country.  Certainly  this  is  no  time 
for  us  to  back  off.  This  is  no  time  for 
us  to  evidence  an  abandonment  of  inter¬ 
est  in  that  area  of  the  world.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  be  exactly  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  such  in  Asia  and  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area  at  this  time  that  it  would  be 
very  unwise  not  to  provide  this  money 
and  it  would  be  very  unwise  if  we  did 
not  also  provide  the  flexibility  which  is 
so  necessary  to  meet  any  situation  which 
might  arise  there. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  this  particular  item  and  the  broad 
authority  given  to  the  President  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  agreed  upon  at  the  State 
Department  at  a  very  large  bipartisan 
meeting.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
for  a  minute  that  any  such  bipartisan 
group  can  bind  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  or  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  this  broad  authorization  has 
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not  been  decided  on  lightly  and  has  not 
been  passed  on  without  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous  situation  which  we  face. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support: 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $75  million 
for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
military  aircraft  required  by  United  King¬ 
dom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  In  addition,  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  their  original 
purposes  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the  un¬ 
expended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  that  section 
is  authorized  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  On 
page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  all  of  section  122, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support: 
The  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1955.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mi*.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
section  which  we  have  here  is  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  $75  million  for 
the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  of 
military  aircraft  required  by  the  United 
Kingdom  forces. 

I  have  this  sheet  which  I  showed  when 
I  was  speaking  on  the  other  amendment, 
which  is  a  status  summary  of  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program,  as  of  April  30, 
1954.  Last  year  our  dear  friends  and 
cousins  received  for  this  purpose  for 
military  aircraft  from  us  the  sum  of 
$85  million.  Looking  on  this  summary 
we  find  as  of  April  30,  1954,  there  has 
remained  of  that  sum,  not  only  unex¬ 
pended  but  also  unobligated,  $85  mil¬ 
lion — the  entire  amount.  In  other 
words,  the  executive  branch  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  up  its  mind  how  to 
expend  or  obligate  those  funds. 

The  amendment  would  reauthorize 
the  unexpended  amount  last  year,  but 
would  strike  out  any  new  money,  which 
Is  $75  million. 

I  have  here  a  statement  which  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration  got  me 
through  the  American  Embassy  in  Lon¬ 
don  when  I  asked  the  question,  “How 
much  assistance  does  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  give  to  their  Government  air¬ 
craft  industry?”  In  other  words,  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  this  $75  million 
was  for  British  military  aircraft  or 
British  civil  aircraft.  Dr.  FitzGerald 
says  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  out  assistance  to  commercial 
aircraft  development  from  assistance  to 
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development  of  military  aircraft.  Quot¬ 
ing  from  this  memorandum  from  our 
Embassy,  I  would  like  to  read: 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine 
quantitatively  the  amount  of  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  to  civil  aircraft  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  war.  This  is  true  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons: 

As  in  the  United  States,  military  and  civil 
research  and  development  are  inextricably 
interrelated,  and  a  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  government  assistance  prop¬ 
erly  allocable  to  each  is  not  known  to  have 
been  developed  by  the  British. 

The  British  often  adapt  to  military  use  air¬ 
craft  that  have  been  originally  developed  for 
civil  transport. 

All  engines  used  by  British  civil  aircraft 
were  developed  for  the  military  under  mili¬ 
tary  development  contracts. 

However,  here,  too,  a  division  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  between  the  military  and  civil 
has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  the  Embassy 
has  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
agree  to  the  provision  of  this  $75  million 
of  new  funds  for  the  British  military  air¬ 
craft  industry,  you  may  very  well  some 
day  find  that  you  have  voted  for  the 
subsidization  of  the  British  civilian  air¬ 
craft  industry. 

In  the  time  remaining  to  me,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  floor  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  if  he  cares  in 
his  own  individual  capacity,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  speaking  as  floor  leader,  to  give 
me  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
aid  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  justified 
with  reference  to  the  military  aircraft— 
if  he  cares  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  embar¬ 
rasses  me  somewhat.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  committee  viewpoint  on  this  item 
because,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 

'  since  this  was  outside  our  JCS  force  goal 
set  up  for  Britain,  I  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  the  kind  of  economic  aid  that  was 
necessary.  However,  the  committee 
voted  otherwise. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  regret  having  em¬ 
barrassed  the  gentleman,  but  I  did  value 
his  individual  viewpoint. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  answer  me  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  money  we  allocated  last  year  to  both 
France  and  Britain? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  In  the  case  of  France 
new  money  has  not  been  requested,  so 
I  cannot  give  any  details  concerning  it. 
But  I  know  that,  as  of  April  30,  not  a. 
single  penny  of  the  British  allocation  has 
been  spent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  this  is 
economic  aid? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Surely;  it  is  direct 
budgetary  support  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  point 
out  here  once  again — I  had  planned  to 
wait  until  the  appropriation  bill  which 
presumably  will  follow  this  bill  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  authorization — to  make  clear 
and  to  point  out  that  in  this  bill  what 
we  are  largely  doing  is  underwriting  our 
competitors  in  practically  every  direc¬ 
tion  that  you  may  look. 


I  think  it  is  wholly  appropriate  for 
us  to  pause  a  moment  and  realize  just 
what  is  involved  here  in  view  of  the  farm 
bill  which  is  to  be  taken  up  by  this  House 
immediately  following  disposition  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Did  you  know  that  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill  they  have  been  building  2,600 
deep  wells  in  India  in  order  to  irrigate 
land  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  us 
for  the  cotton  markets? 

Did  you  realize  that  under  mutual  se¬ 
curity  and  the  preceding  loans  program 
that  we  set  Italy  up  in  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  fibers  at  the  loss  of  markets 
to  the  fanners  of  the  United  States? 

Did  you  realize  that  it  is  here  we  are 
underwriting  the  civilian  air-manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  of  the  British  in  years 
ahead  to  compete  with  our  own? 

Did  you  realize  that  by  paying  the  bills 
of  foreign  countries  through  the  years 
that  we  have  had  this  program  we  have 
financed  more  soil  conservation  in  those 
countries,  3  to  1,  than  we  have  in  our 
own  country? 

Did  you  know  that  by  financing  the 
bills  of  these  countries  that  we  have  re¬ 
forested  far  more  land  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  than)  we  can  hope  to  get  through 
this  Congress  to  take  care  of  our  own? 

Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  make:  In 
addition  to  what  is  in  this  bill,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  stockpile  of  $104  billion 
worth  of  military  materiel,  when  we 
spend  $40  billion  annually  for  national 
defense  because  of  the  dangerous  inter¬ 
national  situation,  we  find  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  air  saying  that 
we  should  cut  back  our  farm  production 
in  this  country  practically  to  that  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  domestic  needs.  We  have 
only  about  $6%  billion  worth  of  so-called 
surplus  commodities.  Those  commodi¬ 
ties  are  not  surplus  to  world  needs,  nor 
actually  are  they  surplus  to  our  security 
needs.  Those  commodities,  due  to  the 
actions  of  those  in  Mutual  Security  and 
in  the  State  Department,  are  not  moving 
in  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 
When  offered  they  are  offered  on  a  pre¬ 
vailing  price  basis.  That  means  that  we 
offer  at  the  prevailing  world  price;  then 
when  foreign  countries  reduce  or  dis¬ 
count  theirs,  we  are  not  meeting  their 
competitive  price.  We  hold  ours  back. 
We  therefore  are  merely  a  residual  sup¬ 
plier.  Remember  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  the  authority  to  sell 
now — but  by  administrative  policy  the 
Corporation  is  prevented  from  doing  so. 

I  say  to  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  we  continue  through  this  foreign 
aid  program  to  underwrite  the  competi¬ 
tion  against  the  United  States  in  every 
field  throughout  the  world,  and  then  by 
a  trade  policy  limit  our  commodities  to 
domestic  consumption,  and  as  a  result 
have  the  administration  strike  at  the 
program  which  protects  American  agri¬ 
culture,  you  are  being  awfully  short¬ 
sighted.  I  think  it  is  time,  just  before 
the  farm  bill  comes  up  for  consideration, 
to  realize  that  in  addition  to  the  foreign 
aid  you  provide  here,  you  are  also,  as 
Government  policy,  holding  American 
farmers  out  of  the  markets  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  enjoyed  over  the  years.  The 
policy  in  effect  limits  American  agricul- 
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ture  to  producing  for  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  only.  I  say  that  does  not  lead  to 
peace,  it  does  not  lead  to  security  at 
home  for  a  prosperous  agriculture  is  the 
basis  for  our  whole  economy. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  commodities 
that  may  be  provided  through  this  bill, 
are  not  given  to  the  peoples  of  these 
countries;  they  are  given  to  incumbent 
governments  which  sell  them  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  countries,  most  of  whom 
think  we  are  making  a  profit.  If  through 
this  means  we  underwrite  the  existing 
factions  in  control  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  what  fix  are  we  going  to  be  in 
when  the  outs  finally  do  get  in  in  those 
countries.  They  do  not  differ  from  our 
own.  Here  we  are  running  overboard  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  foreign 
aid  when  there  is  more  than  $9  billion 
now  that  have  not  been  committed  and 
that  have  not  been  used.  You  would  au¬ 
thorize  even  before  they  used  the  last 
we  gave  them. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  that  when 
we  voted  for  the 'Marshall  plan,  we  set 
a  limit  of  4  years  yet  years  later  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  pouring  out  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  to 
every  country  in  the  world  so  that  they 
may  have  the  markets  we  need.  The 
same  leadership  that  sponsors  this  bill 
will  be  here  in  less  than  2  days  asking 
you  to  reduce  the  supports  on  American 
agricultural  products  and  to  force  re¬ 
ductions  in  production  almost  to  normal 
needs,  all  at  a  time  when  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  holding  our  commodities  off 
world  markets  at  competitive  prices.  By 
the  bill  before  us  you  will  create  new 
competitors. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  because  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  involved,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  advising  the  House 
of  a  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  it  had  reached  a  de¬ 
cision  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

The  Commission  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1 
decided  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  should  be 
denied  access  to  restricted  data.  Com¬ 
missioners  Strauss,  Murray,  Zuckert,  and 
Campbell  voted  to  deny  clearance  for 
access  to  restricted  data,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Smyth  voted  to  reinstate  clear¬ 
ance  for  access  to  restricted  data. 
Messrs.  Strauss,  Zuckert,  and  Campbell 
signed  the  majority  opinion;  Mr.  Murray 
concurred  with  the  majority  decision  in 
a  separate  opinion.  Dr.  Smyth  supported 
his  conclusion  in  a  minority  opinion. 

Certain  members  of  the  Commission 
issued  additional  statements  in  support 
of  their  conclusions.  These  opinions  and 
statements  follow: 

United  States, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29,  1954. 

The  issue  before  the  Commission  is 
whether  the  security  of  the  United  States 
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warrants  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer’s  con¬ 
tinued  access  to  restricted  data  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  data  to  which  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  has  had  until  recently  full  ac¬ 
cess  include  some  of  the  most  vital  secrets 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  pertinent 
documents,  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Personnel  Security  Board  (Gray 
Board),  the  findings  and  recommendation 
of  the  Board,  the  briefs  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s 
counsel,  and  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Manager,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  clearance  for 
access  to  restricted  data  should  not  be  rein¬ 
stated. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  lays  upon 
the  Commissioners  the  duty  to  reach  a  de¬ 
termination  as  to  the  character,  associations, 
and  loyalty  of  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Copimission.  Thus,  dis¬ 
loyalty  would  be  one  basis  for  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  only  one.  Substantial  defects 
of  character  and  imprudent  and  dangerous 
associations,  particularly  with  known  sub¬ 
versives  who  place  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers  above  those  of  the  United  States,  are 
also  reasons  for  disqualification. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  comprising  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  before  the  Gray  Board  as  well  as 
reports  of  Military  Intelligence  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  we  find  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  is  not  entitled  to  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  Government  and  of  this 
Commission  because  of  the  proof  of  funda¬ 
mental  defects  in  his  character. 

In  respect  to  the  criterion  of  “associa¬ 
tions,”  we  find  that  his  associations  with 
persons  known  to  him  to  be  Communists 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  tolerable  limits 
of  prudence  and  self-restraint  which  are  to 
be  expected  of  one  holding  the  high  posi¬ 
tions  that  the  Government  has  continuously 
entrusted  to  him  since  1942.  These  associa¬ 
tions  have  lasted  too  long  to  be  justified  as 
merely  the  intermittent  and  accidental  re¬ 
vival  of  earlier  friendships. 

Neither  in  the  deliberations  by  the  full 
Commission  nor  in  the  review  of  the  Gray 
Board  was  importance  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  as  they  bore 
upon  the  1949  debate  within  the  Government 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  the  thermonuclear 
weapon  program.  In  this  debate  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  was,  of  course,  entitled  to  his 
opinion. 

The  fundamental  Issues  here  are  apart 
from  and  beyond  this  episode.  The  history 
of  their  development  is  as  follows: 

On  December  23,  1953,  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
was  notified  that  his  security  clearance  had 
been  suspended,  and  he  was  provided  with 
the  allegations  which  had  brought  his  trust¬ 
worthiness  Into  question.  He  was  also  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  copy  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission’s  Security  Clearance 
Procedures,  and  was  informed  of  his  right 
to  a  hearing  under  those  procedures.  By 
telegram  dated  January  29,  1954,  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  requested  a  hearing.  On  March  4, 
1954,  after  requesting  and  receiving  three 
extensions  of  time,  he  submitted  his  answer 
to  the  letter  of  December  23,  1953.  On 
March  15,  1954,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Gordon  Gray,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Ward  V.  Evans  would 
conduct  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  before  the  Gray  Board  com¬ 
menced  on  April  12,  1954,  and  continued 
through  May  6,  1954.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was 
represented  by  4  lawyers.  He  was  present  to 
confront  all  witnesses;  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses;  his 
counsel  made  both  oral  and  written  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  submitted  its  Findings  and 
Recommendation  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Commission  on  May  27.  1954.  A  majority 
of  the  Board  recommended  against  rein¬ 


statement  of  clearance.  Dr.  Evans  dissenting. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  full  advantage  of  the 
security  procedures  of  the  Commission.  In 
our  opinion  he  had  a  just  hearing. 

On  May  28,  1954,  the  General  Manager 
notified  Dr.  Oppenheimer  of  the  adverse  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  and  forwarded  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
Board’s  Findings  and  Recommendation.  The 
General  Manager  informed  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
of  his  right  to  request  review  of  his  case  by 
the  Personnel  Security  Review  Board.  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  was  also  informed  that  upon 
consideration  of  the  record  in  the  case — in¬ 
cluding  the  recommendation  of  the  Personnel 
Security  Review  Board  in  the  event  review 
by  that  Board  was  requested — the  General 
Manager  would  submit  to  the  Commission 
his  own  recommendation  as  to  whether  or 
not  clearance  should  be  reinstated  and  that 
the  Commission  would  thereafter  make  the 
final  determination. 

By  letter  of  June  1,  1954,  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
waived  his  right  to  a  review  of  his  case  by 
the  Personnel  Security  Review  Board.  He 
requested  immediate  consideration  of  his 
case  by  the  Commission.  On  June  7,  1954, 
his  counsel  submitted  a  written  brief  to  the 
Commission.  The  General  Manager  reviewed 
the  testimony  and  the  Findings  and  Recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Gray  Board  and  the  briefs; 
his  conclusion  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  clear¬ 
ance  should  not  be  reinstated  was  submitted 
to  the  Commission  on  June  12,  1954. 

Prior  to  these  proceedings,  the  derogatory 
information  in  Government  files  concerning 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  never  been  weighed  by 
any  board  on  the  basis  of  sworn  testimony. 

The  important  result  of  these  hearings 
was  to  bring  out  significant  information 
bearing  upon  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  character 
and  associations  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Commission  and  presumably  unknown  also 
to  those  who  testified  as  character  witnesses 
on  his  behalf.  These  hearings  additionally 
established  as  fact  many  matters  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  only  allegations. 

In  weighing  the  matter  at  issue,  we  have 
taken  into  account  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  past 
contributions  to  the  atomic  energy  program. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  positions  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility  which  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has 
occupied  carried  with  them  a  commensurate- 
ly  high  obligation  of  unequivocal  character 
and  conduct  on  his  part.  A  Government  offi¬ 
cial  having  access  to  the  most  sensitive  areas 
of  restricted  data  and  to  the  innermost  de¬ 
tails  of  national  war  plans  and  weapons  must 
measure  up  to  exemplary  standards  of  re¬ 
liability,  self-discipline,  and  trustworthiness. 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  fallen  far  short  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  standards. 

The  record  shows  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
has  consistently  placed  himself  outside  the 
rules  which  govern  others.  He  has  falsified 
in  matters  wherein  he  was  charged  with 
grave  responsibilities  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est.  In  his  associations  he  has  repeatedly 
exhibited  a  willful  disregard  of  the  normal 
and  proper  obligations  of  security. 

As  to  “character”; 

(1)  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  now  admitted 
under  oath  that  while  in  charge  of  the  Los 
Alamos  laboratory  and  working  on  the  most 
secret  weapon  development  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  told  Colonel  Pash  a  fabrication  of 
lies.  Colonel  Pash  was  on  officer  of  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  atomic  weapons  project 
against  spies.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  told  Colonel 
Pash  in  circumstantial  detail  of  an  attempt 
by  a  Soviet  agent  to  obtain  from  him  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  work  on  the  atom  bomb. 
This  was  the  Haakon  Chevalier  incident.  In 
the  hearings  recently  concluded,  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  under  oath  swears  that  the  story 
he  told  Colonel  Pash  was  a  “whole  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  tissue  of  lies"  (tr.,  p.  149). 

It  is  not  clear  today  whether  the  ac¬ 
count  Dr.  Oppenheimer  gave  to  Colonel 
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Pash  in  1943  concerning  the  Chevalier  inci¬ 
dent  or  the  story  he  told  the  Gray  board 
last  month  is  the  true  version. 

If  Dr.  Oppenheimer  lied  in  1943,  as  he 
now  says  he  did,  he  committed  the  crime  of 
knowingly  making  false  and  material  state¬ 
ments  to  a  Federal  officer.  If  he  lied  to  the 
board,  he  committed  perjury  in  1954. 

(2)  Dr.  Oppenheimer  testified  to  the  Gray 
board  that  if  he  had  known  Giovanni  Rossi 
Lomanitz  was  an  active  Communist  or  that 
Lomanitz  had  disclosed  information  about 
the  atomic  project  to  an  unauthorized  per¬ 
son,  he  would  not  have  written  to  Colonel 
Landsdale  of  the  Manhattan  District  the 
letter  of  October  19,  1943,  in  which  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  supported  the  desire  of  Lomanitz 
to  return  to  the  atomic  project. 

The  record  shows,  however,  that  on  Au¬ 
gust  26,  1943,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  told  Colonel 
Pash  that  he  (Oppenheimer)  knew  that 
Lomanitz  had  revealed  information  about 
the  project.  Furthermore,  on  September 
12,  1943,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  told  Colonel 
Landsdale  that  he  (Oppenheimer)  had  pre¬ 
viously  learned  for  a  fact  that  Lomanitz 
was  a  Communist  Party  member  (tr.,  pp. 
118,  119,  128,  129,  143,  875). 

(3)  In  1943,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  indicated  to 
Colonel  Lansdale  that  he  did  not  know  Rudy 
Lambert,  a  Communist  Party  functionary. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  asked  Colonel  Lans¬ 
dale  what  Lambert  looked  like.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  under  oath  has  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  knew  and  had  seen  Lambert 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times  prior  to  1943; 
he  supplied  a  detailed  description  of  Lam¬ 
bert;  he  said  that  once  or  twice  he  had  lunch 
with  Lambert  and  Isaac  Folkoff,  another 
Communist  Party  functionary,  to  discuss  his 
(Oppenheimer’s)  contributions  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party;  and  that  he  knew  at  the 
time  that  Lambert  was  an  official  4n  the 
Communist  Party  (tr.  pp.  139,  140,  877) . 

(4)  In  1949,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  testified 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  about  the 
Communist  Party  membership  and  activities 
of  Dr.  Bernard  Peters.  A  summary  of  Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s  testimony  subsequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  newspaper,  the  Rochester  Times 
Union.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  that  newspaper.  The  effect  of  that  letter 
was  to  contradict  the  testimony  he  had  given 
a  congressional  committee  (tr.  pp.  210-215). 

(5)  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  October  29, 
1949,  at  which  the  thermonuclear-weapon 
program  was  considered.  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
testified  before  the  Gray  Board  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Advisory  Committee  was  "surprisingly 
unanimous”  in  its  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  take  the  initiative 
at  that  time  in  a  thermonuclear  program. 
Now,  however,  under  cross-examination.  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  testifies  that  he  did  not  know 
how  Dr.  Seaborg  (one  of  the  nine  members 
of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  committee)  then  felt 
about  the  program,  because  Dr.  Seaborg  “was 
in  Sweden,  and  there  was  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  him.”  On  being  confronted  with 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Seaborg  to  him  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1949 — a  letter  which  had  been  in  Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s  files — Dr.  Oppenheimer  ad¬ 
mitted  having  received  the  letter  prior  to 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  meeting  in 
1949.  In  that  letter  Dr.  Seaborg  said:  “Al¬ 
though  I  deplore  the  prospects  of  our  coun¬ 
try  putting  a  tremendous  effort  into  this,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not.” 
Yet  Dr.  Seaborg’s  view  was  not  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  report  for  the  General  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  the  Commission  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1949.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  this  letter 
remained  unknown  to  the  Commission  until 
it  was  disclosed  during  the  hearings  (tr.  pp. 
233.  237-241). 

(6)  In  1950,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  told  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  that  he  had  not  known  Joseph  Wein- 
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berg  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  until  that  fact  became  public  knowl¬ 
edge.  Yet  on  September  12,  1943,  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer  told  Colonel  Lansdale  that  Wein¬ 
berg  was  a  Communist  Party  member  (tr., 
p.  875). 

The  catalog  does  not  end  with  these  six 
examples.  The  work  of  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — all,  at 
one  time  or  another  have  felt  the  effect  of 
his  falsehoods,  evasions  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  persistent  and  willful 
disregard  for  the  obligations  of  security  is 
evidenced  by  his  obstruction  of  inquiries 
by  security  officials.  In  the  Chevalier  inci¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  questioned  in 
1943  by  Colonel  Pash,  Colonel  Lansdale  and 
General  Groves  about  the  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  from  him  on  the  atomic 
bomb  project  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  had  waited  8  months  be¬ 
fore  mentioning  the  occurrence  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Thereafter  for  almost 
4  months  Dr.  Oppenheimer  refused  to  name 
the  individual  who  had  approached  him. 
Under  oath  he  now  admits  that  his  refusal 
to  name  the  individual  impeded  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  investigation  of  espionage.  The 
record  shows  other  instances  where  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  has  refused  to  answer  inquiries 
of  Federal  officials  on  security  matters  or 
has  been  deliberately  misleading. 

As  to  “associations”: 

“Associations”  is  a  factor  which,  under  the 
law,  must  be  considered  by  the  Commission. 
Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  close  association  with 
Communists  is  another  part  of  the  pattern 
of  his  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  se¬ 
curity. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer,  under  oath,  admitted  to 
the  Gray  Board  that  from  1937  to  at  least 
1942  he  made  regular  and  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  in  cash  to  the  Communist  Party. 
He  has  admitted  that  he  was  a  fellow-trav¬ 
eler  at  least  until  1942.  He  admits  that  he 
attended  small  evening  meetings  at  private 
homes  at  which  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  others 
present  were  Communist  Party  members. 
He  was  in  contact  with  officials  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  some  of  whom  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  espionage.  His  activities  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  these  Communists 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  number. 

However,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  early  Commu¬ 
nist  associations  are  not  in  themselves  a 
controlling  reason  for  our  decision. 

They  take  on  importance  in  the  context 
of  his  persistent  and  continuing  association 
with  Communists,  including  his  admitted 
meetings  with  Haakon  Chevalier  in  Paris  as 
recently  as  last  December — the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  been  intermediary  for  the 
Soviet  consulate  in  1943. 

On  February  25,  1950,  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
wrote  a  letter  to  Chevalier  attempting  "to 
clear  the  record  with  regard  to  your  alleged 
involvement  in  the  atom  business.”  Che¬ 
valier  used  this  letter  in  connection  with  his 
application  to  the  State  Department  for  a 
United  States  passport.  Later  that  year 
Chevalier  came  and  stayed  with  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  for  several  days  at  the  latter’s  home. 
In  December  1953  Dr.  Oppenheimer  visited 
with  Chevalier  privately  on  two  occasions  in 
Paris  and  lent  his  name  to  Chevalier’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Paris  on  a  problem  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Oppenheimer,  involved  Chevalier’s  clear¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  admitted  that  today 
he  has  only  a  “strong  guess”  that  Chevalier 
is  not  active  in  Communist  Party  affairs. 

These  episodes,  separately  and  together, 
present  a  serious  picture.  It  is  clear  that 
for  one  who  has  had  access  for  so  long  to- 
the  most  vital  defense  secrets  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  who  would  retain  such  access 
if  his  clearance  were  continued  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  has  defaulted,  not  once  but  many 


times,  upon  the  obligations  that  should  and 
must  be  willingly  borne  by  citizens  in  the 
national  service. 

Concern  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
the  United  States  requires  that  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  clearance  should  not  be  reinstated. 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  is  hereby  de¬ 
nied  access  to  restricted  data. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss, 

Chairman. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckert,1 

Commissioner. 

Joseph  Campbell,1 

Commissioner. 

Statement  by  Commissioner  Zuckert 

l.  basis  op  agreeing  to  deny  access 

In  subscribing  to  the  majority  decision 
and  the  substance  of  '  the  Commission 
opinion,  I  have  considered  the  evidence  as 
a  whole  and  no  single  factor  as  decisive.  For 
example.  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  early  Commu¬ 
nist  associations  by  themselves  would  not 
have  led  me  to  my  conclusion.  The  more 
recent  connections,  such  as  those  with 
Lomanitz  and  Bohm,  would  not  have  been 
decisive.  The  serious  1943  incident  involv¬ 
ing  Chevalier  would  not  have  been  conclu¬ 
sive,  although  most  disturbing  and  certainly 
aggravated  by  the  continuation  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Chevalier  and  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer.  Individual  instances  of  lack  of 
veracity,  conscious  disregard  of  security  con¬ 
siderations  and  obstruction  of  proper  security 
inquiries  would  not  have  been  decisive. 

But  when  I  see  such  a  combination  of 
seriously  disturbing  actions  and  events  as 
are  present  in  this  case,  then  I  believe  the 
risk  to  security  passes  acceptable  bounds. 
All  these  actions  and  events  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  them  make  no  other  conclusion 
possible  in  my  opinion  than  to  deny  clear¬ 
ance  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

There  follow  some  additional  observations 
of  my  own  which  I  believe  are  pertinent  in 
the  consideration  of  this  case  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  underlying  it. 

It  is  a  source  of  real  sadness  to  me  that  my 
last  act  as  a  public  official  should  be  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  determination  of  this  matter, 
involving  as  it  does,  an  individual  who  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
United  States.  This  matter  certainly  re¬ 
flects  the  difficult  times  in  which  we  live. 

2.  SECURITY  IN  1954 

The  fact  is  that  this  country  is  faced  with 
a  real  menace  to  our  national  security  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
We  are  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
ourselves  against  a  competent  and  ruthless 
force  possessed  of  the  great  advantage  that 
accompanies  the  initiative.  There  is  no 
opportunity  which  this  force  would  not  ex¬ 
ploit  to  weaken  our  courage  and  confuse 
our  strength. 

The  degree  of  attention  which  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  status  has  evoked  is  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  force  has  imposed 
upon  us  a  new  degree  of  intensity  of  concern 
with  “security.”  There  has  always  been  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  security  precau¬ 
tions  when  war  threatened  or  was  actually  in 
progress.  It  is  new  and  disquieting  that  se¬ 
curity  must  concern  us  so  much  in  times 
that  have  so  many  of  the  outward  indica¬ 
tions  of  peace.  Security  must  indeed  become 
a  daily  concern  in  our  lives  as  far  as  we  can 
see  ahead. 

In  this  Nation,  I  believe  we  have  really 
commenced  to  understand  this  only  within 
the  past  10  years.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  imagine  that  in  that  brief  period  of  time 
we  could  have  acquired  a  well-rounded  un¬ 
derstanding,  much  less  an  acceptance,  of  the 


1  See  additional  statements  by  Commis¬ 
sioners  Zuckert  and  Campbell,  and  separate 
opinion,  concurring  with,  the  decision,  by 
Commissioner  Murray. 


implications  of  such  a  change  in  our  way  of 
life.  It  will  not  prove  easy  to  harmonize  the 
requirements  of  security  with  such  basic 
concepts  as  personal  freedom.  It  will  be  a 
long  and  difficult  process  to  construct  a 
thoroughly  articulated  security  system  that 
will  be  effective  in  protecting  strength  and 
yet  maintain  the  basic  fabric  of  our  liberties. 

It  is  clear  that  one  essential  requirement 
of  the  struggle  in  which  this  Nation  is  en¬ 
gaged  is  that  we  be  decisive  and  yet  main¬ 
tain  a  difficult  balance  in  our  actions.  For 
example,  we  must  maintain  a  positive  armed 
strength,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  we  do 
not  impair  our  ability  to  support  that 
strength.  We  must  be  vigilant  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  deceits  of  militant  communism 
without  the  hysteria  that  breeds  witchhunts. 
We  must  strive  to  maintain  that  measure  of 
discipline  required  by  real  and  present-day 
danger  without  destroying  such  freedoms  as 
the  freedom  of  honest  thought.  Our  Na¬ 
tion’s  problem  is  more  difficult  because  of  a 
fundamental  characteristic  of  a  democratic 
system:  We  seek  to  be  a  positive  force  with¬ 
out  a  dominated  uniformity  in  thought  and 
action  dictated  by  a  small  group  in  power. 

The  decision  in  this  particular  matter  be¬ 
fore  us  must  be  made  not  in  1920  or  1930  or 
1940.  It  has  to  be  made  in  the  year  1954  in 
the  light  of  the  necessities  of  today  and, 
inevitably,  with  whatever  limitations  of 
viewpoint  1954  creates.  One  fact  that  gives 
me  reassurance  is  that  this  decision  was 
reached  only  after  the  most  intensive  and 
concerned  study  following  a  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  gave  the  most  scrupulous  at¬ 
tention  to  our  ideas  of  justice  and  fair  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  problem  before  this  Commission  is 
whether  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  status  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
constitutes  a  security  risk. 

3.  THE  CONCEPT  OF  SECURITY  RISK 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  development 
of  a  healthy  security  system  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  public  understanding  of  the  phrase 
“security  risk.”  It  has,  unfortunately,  ac¬ 
quired  in  many  minds  the  connotation  of 
active  disloyalty.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  real¬ 
ized  that  the  determination  of  ’’security  risk” 
must  be  applied  to  individuals  where  the 
circumstances  may  be  considerably  less  de¬ 
rogatory  than  disloyalty.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  the  evidence  which  convinced 
me  that  his  employment  was  not  warranted 
on  security  grounds  did  not  justify  an  ac¬ 
cusation  of  disloyalty. 

The  "security  risk”  concept  has  evolved  in 
recent  years  as  a  part  of  our  search  for  a 
security  system  which  will  add  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  that  quest,  certain 
limited  guidelines  have  emerged.  With  re- 
spect  to  eligibility  of  people  for  sensitive 
positions  in  our  Government  we  have  said, 
in  effect,  that  there  must  be  a  convincing 
showing  that  their  employment  in  such  posi¬ 
tions  will  not  constitute  a  risk  to  our  secu¬ 
rity.  Except  in  thfe  clearest  of  cases,  such  as 
present  Communist  membership,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  determination  may  not  be  an  easy 
one.  In  many  cases,  like  the  one  before  us, 
a  complex  qualitative  determination  is  re¬ 
quired.  One  inherent  difficulty  is  that  every 
human  being  is  to  some  degree  a  security 
risk.  So  long  as  there  are  normal  human 
feelings  like  pain,  or  emotions  like  love  of 
family,  everyone  is  to  some  degree  vulnerable 
to  influence,  and  thus  a  potential  risk  in 
some  degree  to  our  security. 

Under  our  security  system  it  is  our  duty  to 
determine  how  much  of  a  risk  is  involved  in 
respect  to  any  particular  individual  and  then 
to  determine  whether  that  risk  is  worth  tak¬ 
ing  in  view  of  what  is  at  stake  and  the  job  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  possible,  except  in  obvious 
cases,  to  determine  in  what  precise  manner 
our  security  might  be  endangered.  The  de¬ 
termination  is  rather  an  evaluation  of  the 
factors  which  tend  to  increase  the  chance 
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that  security  might  be  endangered.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  us  that  certain  types 
of  association  and  defects  of  character  can 
materially  increase  the  risk  to  security. 

Those  factors — many  of  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  majority  opinion — are  present 
in  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  case  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  agree  he  is  a  security  risk. 

4.  POSSIBILITY  OF  AN  ALTERNATIVE  ACTION 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  there 
may  be  a  possible  alternative  short  of  finding 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  a  security  risk.  One  possi¬ 
bility  suggested  was  that  the  Commission 
might  merely  allow  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  con¬ 
sultant’s  contract  to  lapse  when  it  expires 
on  June  30.  1954,  and  thereafter  not  use  his 
services.  I  have  given  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  possibility  and  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  not  practical. 

The  unique  place  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
has  built  for  himself  in  the  scientific  world 
and  as  a  top  Government  adviser  make  it 
necessary  that  there  be  a  clear-cut  deter¬ 
mination  whether  he  is  to  be  given  access  to 
the  security  information  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Commission. 

As  a  scientist,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  greatest 
usefulness  has  been  as  a  scientific  adminis¬ 
trator  and  a  scientific  critic.  He  has  been 
looked  to  for  scientific  judgment  by  people 
within  the  profession.  He  is  a  personality  in 
whom  students  place  particular  reliance  for 
leadership  and  inspiration.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  a  nature  that  enables  him  to 
keep  in  active  touch  with  great  numbers  of 
people  in  the  scientific  professions,  have 
given  him  a  unique  place  in  the  scientific 
community. 

The  Commission’s  clearance  has  permitted 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  to  carry  out  his  role  as  an 
active  consultant  of  scientists.  For  example, 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  reports  on  the  most 
intimate  details  of  the  progress  of  the 
thermonuclear  and  fission  programs  have 
continued  to  flow  to  him.  I  would  gather 
that  these  reports  were  sent  to  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  because  his  leadership  and  scientific 
judgment  were  recognized,  and  it  was  felt 
that  he  should  be  kept  intensively  abreast 
of  the  development  of  the  weapon  art. 

I  think  the  Commission  is  clearly  obligated 
to  determine  whether  Dr.  Oppenheimer  may 
continue  to  carry  out  this  function  and 
whether  scientists  may  continue  to  call  upon 
him  as  they  have  in  the  past  in  regard  to 
highly  classified  material. 

In  addition,  the  scope  of  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  activities  as  a  top  adviser  to  various 
agencies  of  Government  on  national  security 
policies  make  imperative  a  determination  of 
his  security  status. 

After  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  was  quite  suddenly  projected  into  a 
far  more  important  capacity  than  he  had 
held  as  a  scientist  and  laboratory  director 
at  Los  Alamos.  He  was  given  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  formulation  of  international 
controls  of  atomic  energy.  His  post  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
and  a  host  of  other  committees  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Establishment  made  him  an  adviser 
on  national  security  problems  at  the  top 
level  of  Government.  His  advice  was  sought 
on  many  matters  in  which  science  or  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  atomic  energy  were  impor¬ 
tant,  but  important  as  incidentals  and  back¬ 
ground.  With  his  unique  experience,  his 
intellect,  his  breadth  of  interests,  and  his 
articulateness,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
he  was  consulted  on  a  growing  number  of 
national  security  policy  matters.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  his  degree  of  access  to  the  detailed  es¬ 
sentials  of  our  most  secret  information  was, 
in  my  opinion,  among  the  greatest  of  any 
individuals  in  our  Government.  I  doubt 
that  there  have  been  contemporaneously 
more  than  a  handful  of  people  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels  who  have  possessed  the  amount 


of  sensitive  information  which  was  given  to 
Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

Since  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  retirement  from 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  he  has 
been  employed  as  a  consultant  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  true  that  since  1952  the 
Commission  has  used  him  very  little.  Com¬ 
mission  clearance  has,  however,  been  a  basis 
for  other  agencies  using  him  in  connection 
with  delicate  problems  of  national  security. 
It  is  logical  to  expect  that  would  continue. 
For  example,  the  Commission  has  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  DuBridge,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Science  Advisory  Committee,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Mobilization,  which  says: 

“Our  committee  is  planning  to  undertake 
during  the  coming  months  an  intensive 
study  of  important  matters  related  to  na¬ 
tional  security  on  which  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s 
knowledge  and  counsel  will  be  of  critical  im¬ 
portance.” 

.  I  believe  that  the  outlined  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  activities  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  profession  and  employment  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  demonstrate  that  the  Commission 
could  not  decidee  the  matter  on  any  other 
basis  than  to  grant  or  deny  clearance.  Any 
other  action  would  merely  postpone  the 
problem.  His  activities  cannot  be  compart- 
mented  to  some  particular  area  of  scientific 
effort.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
he  would  be  used  in  connection  with  broad 
assignments  such  as  he  has  had  in  the  past. 
Inevitably  the  question  would  arise  whether 
he  should  be  given  access  to  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  restricted  data  which  is  under  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  jurisdiction. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  a  determination 
as  to  his  security  status  with  respect  to  this 
data. 

All  of  the  facts  concerning  Dr.  Oppenheim¬ 
er’s  activities,  scientific  and  governmental, 
and  the  consequent  access  to  vital  informa¬ 
tion  emphasize  the  degree  of  his  security 
responsibility. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  these  comments,  I  conclude  that  he 
falls  substantially  below  the  standard  re¬ 
quired  by  that  responsibility.  There  seems 
to  me  no  possible  alternative  to  denying  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  clearance. 

5.  THERMONUCLEAR  CONTROVERSY  DISREGARDED 

There  is  one  final  comment  which  I  should 
add.  My  decision  ip.  this  matter  was  influ¬ 
enced  neither  by  the  actions  nor  by  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  concerning  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  Nor 
did  I  consider  material  any  advice  given  by 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  in  his  capacity  as  a  top- 
level  consultant  on  national  security  affairs. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  proper  to  include 
Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  activities  regarding  the 
thermonuclear  program  as  part  of  the  de¬ 
rogatory  allegations  that  initiated  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Allegations  had  been  made  that 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  improperly  motivated. 

The  Gray  Board,  although  doubting  the 
complete  veracity  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  ex¬ 
planations,  found  that  these  most  serious 
allegations  were  not  substantiated.  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  evidence  and  concur  in 
the  finding. 

Concurring  Opinion  op  Commissioner 
Campbell 

On  November  7,  1954,  Mr.  William  L.  Bor¬ 
den,  legislative  secretary  to  the  late  Senator 
Brien  McMahon  in  1948  and  later  Executive 
Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  from  1949  to  June  1953,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investsigation  relative  to  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Borden,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  had  access  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  files  and  FBI  reports  concern¬ 
ing  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  made  very  grave  accu¬ 
sations,  allegations,  and  charges  pertaining 
to  the  character,  loyalty,  and  associations  of 


Dr.  Oppenheimer.  Upon  receipt  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  the  FBI  prepared  a  summary  report  on 
Dr.  Oppenheimer,  and  November  30,  1953, 
distributed  that  report  and  the  Borden  let¬ 
ter  to  interested  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  Office  of  the  President, 

On  December  10,  1953,  the  Commission 
unanimously  voted  to  institute  the  regular 
procedures  of  the  Commission  to  determine 
the  veracity  or  falsity  of  the  charges.  At  the 
direction  of,  and  with  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commission,  the  General  Man¬ 
ager  on  December  23,  1953,  informed  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  of  the  substance  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  raised  the  question  concerning 
his  eligibility  for  employment  on  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  work  and  notified  him 
of  the  steps  which  he  could  take  to  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  the  question. 

At  the  request  of  counsel  for  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer,  an  extension  of  time  was  granted  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  for  the  preparation  of  his  case. 
Other  extensions  were  subsequently  granted. 
On  March  15,  1954,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  no¬ 
tified  that  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Morgan,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  Gray,  and  Dr.  Ward  V.  Evans  had  been 
selected  for  the  Personnel  Security  Board. 
On  March  17,  1954,  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  by  let¬ 
ter,  advised  the  Commission  that  he  had 
received  the  notification  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Board  and  that  he  knew  of  no 
reason  why  he  should  challenge  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Board,  as  it  was  his  right  to  do 
under  the  personnel  security  procedures  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

As  early  as  January  18,  1954,  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  counsel  discussed  the  possibility  of 
securing  Q  clearance  with  the  Chairman  and 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Commission, 
and  he  was  notified  that  clearance  would  be 
expedited  as  rapidly  as  possible  if  he  would 
submit  the  required  papers.  These  papers 
were  not  submitted  until  March  26,  1954 — > 
over  60  days  later. 

During  the  week  of  April  5  through  9,  the 
Personnel  Security  Board  met  and  familiar¬ 
ized  themselves  with  the  pertinent  files  rela¬ 
tive  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer.  On  April  12  the 
hearings  began  and  were  continued  until 
May  6.  Alter  a  10-day  recess  the  Board  con¬ 
vened  again  on  May  17. 

On  May  17,  1954,  counsel  for  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  submitted  a  brief  to  the  Personnel 
Security  Board  which  was  included  in  the 
record. 

On  May  18,  1954,  the  Commission  moved 
that  each  step  the  case  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
be  brought  to  the  Commission  for  a  vote. 
This  motion  was  carried  3  to  2.  I  voted 
against  this  motion  since  I  felt  that  this  was 
a  very  definite  change  in  the  official  proce¬ 
dures.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  desirable 
to  change  the  rules  in  the  midst  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  At  this  same  Commission  meeting 
on  May  18,  I  moved  that  the  procedures,  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  be  revised 
to  indicate  that,  after  determination  had 
been  made  by  the  General  Manager,  the 
Commission  would  make  the  final  determi¬ 
nation  in  this  matter.  This  motion  did  not 
carry  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2. 

A  recommendation  was  submitted  by  the 
Personnel  Security  Board  to  the  General 
Manager  on  May  27,  1954.  In  essence  the 
recommendation  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board,  by  a  2-to-l  majority,  was  that:  “We 
have,  however,  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  clearly  consistent 
with  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  reinstate  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  clear¬ 
ance  and,  therefore,  do  not  so  recommend.” 

Upon  receipt  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board,  the  General  Manager  notified 
counsel  for  Dr.  Oppenheimer  on  May  28  of 
the  majority  and  minority  recommendations 
of  the  Board  and  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
Personnel  Security  Board  report.  At  the 
same  time  notification  was  given  that  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  was  entitled  to  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Personnel  Security  Review  Board. 
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The  General  Manager  further  stated  that 
following  such  an  appeal  he  would  make  a 
recommendation  and  the  Commission  would 
then  make  a  final  determination  in  the  case. 

By  letter  of  June  1,  counsel  for  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer  responded  that  they  would  waive 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Personnel  Security 
Review  Board  and  instead  wished  to  present 
oral  arguments  and  a  written  brief  directly 
to  the  Commission  for  a  final  determination. 

On  June  3,  1954,  the  Commission  denied 
the  counsel  for  Dr.  Oppenheimer  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  oral  agrument  Before  the  Commission 
but  granted  permission  to  file  a  written 
brief  with  the  provision  that  the  brief 
be  presented  on  or  before  June  7.  It  was 
my  personal  opinion  that  this  permission 
constituted  another  departure  from  the  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  my  view  was  not  sustained  by 
my  colleagues. 

Counsel  for  Dr.  Oppenheimer  filed  a  brief 
with  the  Commission  on  June  7,  1954. 

On  June  12,  the  general  manager  sub¬ 
mitted  his  findings  to  the  Commission  in 
which  he  reaffirmed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Gray  board.  The  general  manager’s 
letter  stated: 

“I  have  reviewed  the  entire  record  of  the 
case,  including  the  files,  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing,  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Personnel  Security  Board  and 
the  briefs  filed  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  attor¬ 
neys  on  May  17,  1954,  and  June  7,  1954,  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  to  re¬ 
instate  the  security  clearance  of  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  would  not  be  clearly  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  national  security  and  would 
endanger  the  common  defense  and  security.” 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nichols  stated: 

“In  regard  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  net  worth 
to  atomic  energy  projects,  I  believe,  first, 
that  through  World  War  II  he  was  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value  and  absolutely  essential. 
Secondly,  I  believe  that  since  World  War  II 
his  value  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
as  a  scientist  or  as  a  consultant  has  declined 
because  of  the  rise  in  competence  and  skill 
of  other  scientists  and  because  of  his  loss 
of  scientific  objectivity  probably  resulting 
from  the  diversion  of  his  efforts  to  political 
fields  and  matters  not  purely  scientific  in 
nature.  Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  past  2  years  since  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee,  his  services  have  been  utilized 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the 
following  occasions  only: 

‘‘October  16  and  17,  1952. 

“September  1  and  2,  1953. 

‘‘September  21  and  22,  1953. 

‘‘I  doubt  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  even  if  the  question  of  his  security 
clearance  had  not  arisen,  would  have  utilized 
his  services  to  a  markedly  greater  extent  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  *  *  *  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer.  *  *  *  is  far  from  being  indispens¬ 
able.  *  *  *  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  clearance 
should  not  be  reinstated.” 

On  June  28,  1954,  the  question  of  the 
clearance  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  presented 
to  the  Commission  and  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1 
it  was  decided  that  clearance  should  be 
denied  him. 

My  vote  was  to  sustain  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Gray  Board  and  the  General 
Manager  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  I  have  had  no  personal  associations  with 
Ihv  Oppenheimer  and  no  personal  knowledge 
as  to  his  contributions  to  the  atomic  energy 
program.  Neither  do  I  have  any  personal 
knowledge  as  to  his  character,  loyalty,  and 
associations. 

The  responsibility  of  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  this  type  is,  in  my  view,  an  appel¬ 
late  responsibility. 

2.  Having  examined  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  it  is  established  that  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  had  an  opportunity  prior  to  the 
hearings  to  challenge  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  At  all 


times.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  represented  by 
four  attorneys.  At  no  time  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  has  the  integrity, 
honesty,  and  impartiality  of  any  of  the  Board 
members  been  subject  to  challenge  by  any 
parties  to  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer,  through  his  counsel,  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  produce  any  witnesses  he 
desired  to  call  on  his  behalf?  Through  his 
counsel  he  had  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
any  persons  who  testified  on  items  which 
he  might  have  considered  to  be  of  a  deroga¬ 
tory  nature.  Ample  opportunity  was  given 
to  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  counsel  to  present 
their  case.  In  fact,  extensions  and  delays 
were  granted,  which  by  some  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  unreasonable,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  possibility  that  there  was  any  pressure 
of  time  in  the  presentation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Oppenheimer  desired  to  place 
before  the  Board. 

3.  From  an  examination  of  the  transcript 
and  from  the  report,  both  majority  and 
minority  of  the  Board,  it  is  evident  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  were  fully  aware  of 
the  criteria  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  by  the 
various  Executive  orders  and  public  laws 
relative  to  the  clearance  of  individuals  for 
classified  work.  At  no  time  was  any  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  any  party  to  the  proceedings 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  Board  insofar 
as  its  knowledge  of  the  criteria  and  proce¬ 
dures  under  which  the  hearing  was  being 
conducted. 

4.  I  have  carefully  studied  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  General  Manager  and 
have  concluded  that  from  the  presentation 
of  the  testimony  before  the  Personnel  Secu¬ 
rity  Board  and  the  information  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  parties  in  the  proceedings  from 
the  investigative  files,  the  General  Manager 
has  arrived  at  the  only  possible  conclusion 
available  to  a  reasonable  and  prudent  man. 

The  finding,  by  the  General  Manager,  that 
the  services  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  are  not  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  atomic-energy  program,  is 
compelling. 

5.  I  have  read  the  brief  submitted  by 
counsel  for  Dr.  Oppenheimer  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  though  this  brief 
is  argumentative  and  perhaps  persuasive  to 
some,  it  contains  no  new  evidence  and  it 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  charge  that 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  been  unfairly  treated 
or  deprived  of  a  full  and  complete  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  best  possible  presenta¬ 
tion  available  in  his  defense. 

(I  neither  concur  nor  dissent  from  the 
findings  of  the  Personnel  Security  Board  and 
the  General  Manager  relating  to  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  initially  opposed 
and  later  declined  to  cooperate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  development  of  thermonuclear 
weapons.  It  is  my  view  that  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  on  this 
subject  were  not  relevant  to  the  inquiry.  I, 
therefore,  have  made  my  determination  as 
to  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  fitness  for  continued 
employment  upon  other  evidence  and  testi¬ 
mony  presented  which  bears  on  his  loyalty, 
character,  and  associations.) 

CONCLUSION' 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  serious  charges 
were  brought  against  Dr.  Oppenheimer;  that 
he  was  afforded  every  opportunity  to  refute 
them;  that  a  Board  was  appointed,  composed 
of  men  of  the  highest  honor  and  integrity, 
and  that  in  their  majority  opinion  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  did  not  refute  the  serious  charges 
which  faced  him;  that  the  record  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  General  Manager,  keenly  aware 
of  his  serious  responsibility  in  this  matter, 
and  that  he  concurred,  and  even  strength¬ 
ened  the  findings  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board. 

If  the  security  system  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  to  be  successfully  operated, 
the  recommendations  of  Personnel  Security 
Boards  must  be  honored  in  the  absence  of 
compelling  circumstances.  If  the  General 
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Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  to  function  properly,  his  decisions  must 
be  upheld  unless  there  can  be  shown  new 
evidence,  violations  of  procedures,  or  other 
substantial  reasons  why  they  should  be  re¬ 
versed. 

Therefore,  I  voted  to  reaffirm  the  majority 
recommendation  of  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  and  to  uphold  the  decision  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Clearance  should  be  denied 
to  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

Concurring  Opinion  of  Commissioner 
Thomas  E.  Murray 

I  concur  in  the  conclusion  of  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Commission  that  Dr.  J.  Robert  Op¬ 
penheimer’s  access  to  restricted  data  should 
be  denied.  However,  I  have  reached  this 
conclusion  by  my  own  reasoning  which  does 
not  coincide  with  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Therefore,  I  submit  my  separate 
opinion. 

In  my  opinion  the  Personnel  Security 
Board  report  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Manager  as  well  as  the  majori¬ 
ty  opinion  do  not  correctly  interpret  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  They  do  not  make 
sharply  enough  certain  necessary  distinc¬ 
tions.  They  do  not  do  justice  to  certain  im¬ 
portant  principles.  What  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  they  do  not  meet  squarely  the  primary 
issue  which  the  case  raises. 

The  primary  issue  is  the  meaning  of  loy¬ 
alty.  I  shall  define  this  concept  concretely 
Within  the  conditions  created  by  the  present 
crisis  of  national  and  international  securi¬ 
ty.  When  loyalty  is  thus  concretely  defined, 
and  when  all  the  evidence  is  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  this  definition,  it  will 
be  evident  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  dis¬ 
loyal. 

There  Is  a  preliminary  question.  It  con¬ 
cerns  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  opposition  to  the 
hydrogen-bomb  program  and  his  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  program.  On  this 
count  I  do  not  find  evidence  that  would 
warrant  the  denial  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer  of 
a  security  clearance. 

I  find  that  the  record  clearly  proves  that 
Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  judgment  was  in  error 
in  several  respects.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  were 
adversely  affected  in  consequence  of  his 
judgment.  But  it  would  be  unwise,  un¬ 
just,  and  dangerous  to  admit,  as  a  principle, 
that  errors  of  judgment,  especially  in  com¬ 
plicated  situations,  can  furnish  valid 
grounds  for  later  indictments  of  a  man’s 
loyalty,  character,  or  status  as  a  security 
risk.  It  has  happened  before  in  the  long 
history  of  the  United  States  that  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  were  damaged  by  errors  of 
judgment  committed  by  Americans  in  po¬ 
sitions  of  responsibility.  But  these  men  did 
not  for  this  reason  cease  to  merit  the  trust 
of  their  country. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  advanced  technical  and: 
political  reasons  for  his  attitude  to  the 
hydrogen-bomb  program.  In  both  respects 
he  has  been  proved  wrong;  nothing  further 
need  be  said. 

He  also  advanced  moral  reasons.  Here 
two  comments  are  necessary.  First,  in  de¬ 
ciding  matters  of  national  policy,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  views  of  experts  should 
always  be  carefully  weighed  and  never 
barred  from  discussion  or  treated  lightly. 
However,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  opinions  in  the 
field  of  morality  possess  no  special  authority. 
Second,  even  though  Dr.  Oppenheimer  is  not 
an  expert  in  morality,  he  was  quite  right  in 
advancing  moral  reasons  for  his  attitude  to 
the  hydrogen-bomb  program.  The  scientist 
is  a  man  before  he  is  a  technician.  Like  ev¬ 
ery  man,  he  ought  to  be  alert  to  the  moral 
issues  that  arise  in  the  course  of  his  work. 
This  alertness  is  part  of  his  general  human 
and  civic  responsibilities,  which  go  beyond 
his  responsibilities  as  a  scientist.  When  he 
has  moral  doubts,  he  has  a  right  to  voice 
them.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  firmly  main- 
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talned,  as  a  principle  both,  of  justice  and  of 
religious  freedom,  that  opposition  to  govern¬ 
mental  policies,  based  on  sincerely  held 
moral  opinions,  need  not  make  a  man  a  se¬ 
curity  risk.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  issue  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  hydrogen  bomb  program 
has  been  raised;  so  too  has  the  issue  of  his 
failure  to  communicate  to  other  scientists 
his  abandonment  of  his  earlier  opposition  to 
the  program.  Here  an  important  distinction 
is  in  order.  Government  may  command  a 
citizen’s  service  in  the  national  interest. 
But  government  cannot  command  a  citizen  s 
enthusiasm  for  any  particular  program  or 
policy  projected  in  the  national  interests. 
The  citizen  remains  free  to  be  enthusiatic 
or  not  at  the  impulse  of  his  own  inner  con¬ 
victions.  These  convictions  remain  always 
immune  from  governmental  judgment  or 
control.  Back  of  enthusiasm  is  not  a  justi¬ 
ciable  matter. 

The  point  that  I  shall  later  make  in 
another  connection  is  pertinent  here.  The 
crisis  in  which  we  live,  and  the  security 
regulations  which  it  has  rendered  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  common  good,  have 
made  it  difficult  to  insure  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  individual.  In  this  situation 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  protect  at 
every  point  the  distinction  between  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forum  of  action  and  omission,  and  the 
internal  forum  of  thought  and  belief.  A 
man’s  service  to  his  country  may  come  under 
judgment;  it  lies  in  the  external  forum.  A 
man’s  enthusiasm  for  service,  or  his  lack  of 
it,  do  not  come  under  judgment;  they  are 
related  to  the  internal  forum  of  belief,  and 
are  therefore  remote  from  all  the  agencies 
of  law. 

The  citizen’s  duty  remains  always  that  of 
reasonable  service,  just  as  the  citizen’s  right 
remains  always  that  of  free  opinion.  There 
is  no  requirement,  inherent  in  the  idea  of 
civic  duty,  that  would  oblige  a  man  to  show 
enthusiasm  for  particular  governmental  pol¬ 
icies,  or  to  use  his  influence  in  their  favor, 
against  his  own  convictions;  just  as  there  is 
no  permission,  inherent  in  the  idea  of  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom,  that  would  allow  a  man 
to  block  established  governmental  policies, 
against  the  considered  judgment  of  their 
responsible  authors. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  attitude  toward 
the  hydrogen-bomb  program,  when  it  is 
rightly  interpreted  in  the  light  of  sound 
democratic  principles,  does  not  warrant  the 
denial  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer  of  a  security 
clearance. 

The  primary  question  concerns  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  loyalty.  This  idea  must  be  care¬ 
fully  defined,  first,  in  general,  and  second, 
in  concrete  and  contemporary  terms. 

The  idea  of  loyalty  has  emotional  connota¬ 
tions;  it  is  related  to  the  idea  of  love,  a  man’s 
love  of  his  country.  However,  the  substance 
of  loyalty  does  not  reside  solely  in  feeling 
or  sentiment.  It  cannot  be  defined  solely 
in  terms  of  love. 

The  English  word  "loyal”  comes  to  us  from 
the  Latin  adjective  “legalis,”  which  means 
“according  to  the  law.”  In  its  substance  the 
idea  of  loyalty  is  related  to  the  idea  of  law. 
To  be  loyal,  in  Webster’s  definition,  "is  to  be 
faithful  to  the  lawful  government  or  to  the 
sovereign  to  whom  one  is  subject.”  This 
faithfulness  is  a  matter  of  obligation;  it  is 
a  duty  owed.  The  root  of  the  obligation  and 
duty  is  the  lawfulness  of  the  government,  ra¬ 
tionally  recognized  and  freely  accepted  by 
the  citizens. 

The  American  citizen  recognizes  that  his 
Government,  for  all  its  imperfections,  is  a 
government  under  law,  of  law.  by  law;  there¬ 
fore  he  is  loyal  to  it.  Furthermore,  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  his  Government,  because  it  is 
lawful,  has  the  right  and  the  responsibility 
to  protect  itself  against  the  action  of  those 
who  would  subvert  it.  The  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  citizen  with  the  rightful  action  of 


American  Government  in  its  discharge  of 
this  primary  responsibility  also  belongs  to 
the  very  substance  of  American  loyalty. 
This  is  the  crucial  principle  in  the  present 
case. 

This  general  definition  of  loyalty  assumes 
a  sharper  meaning  within  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  present  crisis.  The  premise  of 
the  concrete,  contemporary  definition  of  loy¬ 
alty  is  the  fact  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Revolutionary  communism  has  emerged  as 
a  world  power  seeking  domination  of  all 
mankind.  It  attacks  the  whole  idea  of  a 
social  order  based  upon  freedom  and  justice 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  liberal  tradition  of 
the  West  has  understood  these  ideas.  More¬ 
over,  it  operates  with  a  new  technique  of 
aggression;  it  has  elaborated  a  new  formula 
for  power.  It  uses  all  the  methods  proper 
to  conspiracy,  the  methods  of  infiltration 
and  intrigue,  of  deceit  and  duplicity,  of 
falsehood  and  connivance.  These  are  the 
chosen  methods  whereby  it  steadily  seeks  to 
undermine,  from  within,  the  lawful  govern¬ 
ments  and  communities  of  the  free  world. 

The  fact  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  has 
put  to  American  government  and  to  the 
American  people  a  special  problem.  It  is 
the  problem  of  protecting  the  national  se¬ 
curity,  internal  and  external,  against  the 
insidious  attack  of  its  Communist  enemy. 
On  the  domestic  front,  this  problem  has 
been  met  by  the  erection  of  a  system  of  laws 
and  Executive  orders  designed  to  protect 
the  lawful  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  the  hidden  machinery  of  subversion. 

The  American  citizen,  in  private  life,  the 
man  who  is  not  engaged  in  governmental 
service,  is  not  bound  by  the  requirements  of 
the  security  system.  However,  those  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who  have  the  privilege  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  operations  of  government, 
especially  in  sensitive  agencies,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  subject  to  this  special  system  of  law. 
Consequently,  their  faithfulness  to  the  law¬ 
ful  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
is  to  say  their  loyalty,  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  their  obedience  to  security  regu¬ 
lations.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  subject  to  the 
security  system  which  applies  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  atomic-energy  program.  The 
measure  of  his  obedience  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  system  is  the  decisive  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  loyalty  to  his  lawful  Government. 
No  lesser  test  will  settle  the  question  of  his 
loyalty. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  issue  of  the  meaning 
of  loyalty,  the  following  considerations  are 
necessary:  First,  the  atomic-energy  pro¬ 
gram  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation.  Therefore,  the  security  regu¬ 
lations  which  surround  it  are  intentionally 
severe.  No  violations  can  be  countenanced. 
Moreover,  the  necessity  for  exact  fidelity  to 
these  regulations  increases  as  an  individual 
operates  in  more  and  more  sensitive  and 
secret  areas  of  the  program.  Where  respon¬ 
sibility  is  highest,  fidelity  should  be  most 
perfect. 

Second,  this  security  system  is  not  perfect 
in  its  structure  or  in  its  mode  of  operation. 
Perfection  would  be  impossible.  We  are  still 
relatively  unskilled  in  the  methods  whereby 
we  may  effectively  block  the  conspiratorial 
efforts  of  the  Communist  enemy  without 
damage  to  our  own  principles.  Moreover, 
the  operation  of  the  system  is  in  the  hands 
of  fallible  men.  It  is  therefore  right  and 
necessary  that  the  system  should  be  under 
constant  scrutiny.  Those  who  are  affected 
by  the  system  have  a  particular  right  to 
criticize  it.  But  they  have  no  right  to  defy 
or  disregard  it. 

Third,  the  premise  of  the  security  system 
is  not  a  dogma  but  a  fact,  the  fact  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  The  system  itself 
is  only  a  structure  of  law,  not  a  set  of  truths. 
Therefore  this  system  of  law  is  not,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become,  a  form  of  thought 
control.  It  restricts  the  freedom  of  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  governmental  employee  who  is 
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subject  to  it.  It  restricts  his  movements  and 
activities.  It  restricts  his  freedom  of  utter¬ 
ance  in  matters  of  security  import,  not  in 
other  matters.  It  restricts  his  freedom  of 
personal  and  family  life.  It  makes  special 
demands  on  his  character,  moral  virtue,  and 
spirit  of  sacrifice.  But  no  part  of  the  se¬ 
curity  system  imposes  any  restrictions  on  his 
mind.  No  law  or  executive  order  inhibits  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  to  search  for  the  truth 
in  all  the  great  issues  that  today  confront 
the  political  and  moral  intelligence  of 
America.  In  particular,  no  security  regula¬ 
tions  set  any  limits  to  the  free-ranging  scien¬ 
tific  intelligence  in  its  search  for  the  truths 
of  nature  and  for  the  techniques  of  power 
over  nature.  If  they  were  to  do  so,  the  result 
would  be  disastrous;  for  the  freedom  of 
science  is  more  than  ever  essential  to  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people. 

Fourth,  the  preservation  of  the  ordered 
freedom  of  American  life  requires  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  all  American  citizens  with  their 
Government.  The  indispensable  condition 
of  this  cooperation  is  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust 
and  confidence.  This  trust  and  confidence 
must  in  a  special  sense  obtain  between  gov¬ 
ernmental  officials  and  scientists;  for  their 
partnership  in  the  atomic  energy  program 
and  in  other  programs  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  lamentable  if  conscientious  en¬ 
forcement  of  security  regulations  were  to 
become  a  danger  to  the  atmosphere  of  trust 
and  confidence  which  alone  can  sustain  this 
partnership.  In  order  to  avert  this  danger, 
there  must  be  on  the  part  of  Government  a 
constant  concern  for  justice  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  together  with  a  concern  for  the  high 
interests  of  the  national  community.  On 
the  part  of  scientists  there  should  be  a  gen¬ 
erous  disposition  to  endure  with  patient  un¬ 
derstanding  the  distasteful  restrictions 
which  the  security  system  imposes  on  them. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  security  system  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  safeguard  the  principle 
that  no  American  citizen  is  to  be  penalized 
for  anything  except  action  or  omission  con¬ 
trary  to  the  well-defined  interests  of  the 
United  States.  However  stringent  the  need 
for  a  security  system,  the  system  cannot  be 
allowed  to  introduce  into  American  juris¬ 
prudence  that  hateful  concept,  the  "crime 
of  opinion.”  The  very  security  of  America 
importantly  lies  in  the  steady  guarantee, 
even  in  a  time  of  crisis,  of  the  citizen’s  right 
to  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  honest  and 
responsible  utterance.  The  present  time  of 
crisis  intensifies  the  civic  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  lawful  government  in  the  crucial  area 
of  security  regulations.  But  it  does  not 
justify  abridgment  of  the  civic  right  of  dis¬ 
sent.  Government  may  penalize  disobedi¬ 
ence  in  action  or  omission.  It  may  not 
penalize  dissent  in  thought  and  utterance. 

When  all  these  distinctions  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  existence  of  the  security  regulations 
which  surround  the  Atomic  Energy  program 
puts  to  those  who  participate  in  the  program 
a  stern  test  of  loyalty. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  failed  the  test.  The 
record  of  his  actions  reveals  a  frequent  and 
deliberate  disregard  of  those  security  regu¬ 
lations  which  restrict  a  man’s  associations. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  highly  delicate  area  of 
security;  within  this  area  he  occupied  a 
most  sensitive  position.  The  requirement 
that  a  man  in  this  position  should  relin¬ 
quish  the  right  to  the  complete  freedom  of 
association  that  would  be  his  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  altogether  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  requirement.  The  exact  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  requirement  is  in  all  cases  es¬ 
sential  to  the  integrity  of  the  security  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  particularly  essential  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

It  will  not  do  to  plead  that  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  revealed  no  secrets  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  fellow-travellers  with  whom  he 
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chose  to  associate.  What  is  incompatible 
with  obedience  to  the  laws  of  security  is  the 
associations  themselves,  however  innocent 
in  fact.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  not  faithful 
to  the  restrictions  on  the  associations  of 
those  who  come  under  the  security  regula¬ 
tions. 

There  is  a  further  consideration,  not  un¬ 
related  to  the  foregoing.  Those  who  stand 
within  the  security  system  are  not  free  to 
refuse  their  cooperation  with  the  workings 
of  the  system,  much  less  to  confuse  or  ob¬ 
struct  them,  especially  by  falsifications  and 
fabrications.  It  is  their  duty,  at  times  an 
unpleasant  duty,  to  cooperate  with  the 
governmental  officials  who  are  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  security  regulations. 
This  cooperation  should  be  active  and 
honest.  If  this  manner  of  cooperation  is 
not  forthcoming,  the  security  system  itself, 
and  therefore  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  which  it  protects,  inevitably  suffer. 
The  record  proves  Dr.  Oppenheimer  to  have 
been  seriously  deficient  in  his  cooperation 
with  the  workings  of  the  security  system. 
This  defect  too  is  a  defect  of  loyalty  to  the 
lawful  government  in  its  reasonable  efforts 
to  preserve  itself  in  its  constitutional  exist¬ 
ence.  No  matter  how  high  a  man  stands 
in  the  service  of  his  country  he  still  stands 
under  the  law.  To  permit  a  man  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  the  highest  trust  to  set  himself 
above  any  of  the  laws  of  security  would  be 
to  invite  the  destruction  of  the  whole  se¬ 
curity  system. 

In  conclusion,  the  principle  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated  must  be  recalled  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis.  In  proportion  as  a  man 
is  charged  with  more  and  more  critical  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  more  urgent  becomes  the 
need  for  that  full  and  exact  fidelity  to  the 
special  demands  of  security  laws  which  in 
this  overshadowed  day  goes  by  the  name  of 
loyalty.  So  too  does  the  need  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  responsible  security  officers. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  occupied  a  position  of 
paramount  importance;  his  relation  to  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  was 
the  most  intimate  possible  one.  It  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  mani¬ 
fest  the  measure  of  cooperation  appropriate 
to  his  responsibilities.  He  did  not  do  so. 
It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
particularly  scrupulous  in  his  fidelity  to 
security  regulations.  These  regulations  are 
the  special  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  who  serves  his  Government  in 
the  sensitive  area  of  the  Atomic  Energy  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  did  not  meet  this 
decisive  test.  He  was  disloyal. 

I  conclude  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  access 
to  restricted  data  should  be  denied. 

Thomas  E.  Murray, 

Commissioner. 

June  29,  1954. 

Dissenting  Opinion  op  Henry  DeWolf 

Smyth 

I  dissent  from  the  action  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer.  I  agree  with  the  “clear 
conclusion”  of  the  Gray  Board  that  he  is 
completely  loyal,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  is  a 
security  risk.  It  is  my  opinion  that  his  clear¬ 
ance  for  access  to  restricted  data  should  be 
restored. 

In  a  case  such  as  this,  the  Commission  is 
required  to  look  into  the  future.  It  must 
determine  whether  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  con¬ 
tinued  employment  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  prediction 
must  balance  his  potential  contribution  to 
the  positive  strength  of  the  country  against 
the  possible  danger  that  he  may  weaken  the 
country  by  allowing  important  secrets  to 
reach  our  enemies. 

Since  Dr.  Oppenheimer  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  lucid  physicists  we  have, 
his  services  could  be  of  great  value  to  the 
country  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the  only 
question  being  determined  by  the  Atomic 


Energy  Commission  is  whether  there  is  a 
possibility  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  will  inten¬ 
tionally  or  unintentionally  reveal  secret  in¬ 
formation  to  persons  who  should  not  have  it. 
To  me,  this  is  what  is  meant  within  our  secu¬ 
rity  system  by  the  term  "security  risk.” 
Character  and  associations  are  important 
only  insofar  as  they  bear  on  the  possibility 
that  secret  information  will  be  improperly 
revealed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  regard  is  the’ fact  that  there  is 
no  indication  in  the  entire  record  that  Dr. 
Oppenheimed  has  ever  divulged  any  secret 
information.  The  past  15  years  of  his  life 
have  been  investigated  and  reinvestigated. 
For  much  of  the  last  11  years  he  has  been 
under  actual  surveillance,  his  movements 
watched,  his  conversations  noted,  his  mail 
and  telephone  calls  checked.  This  profes¬ 
sional  review  of  his  actions  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  enthusiastic  amateur  help  from 
powerful  personal  enemies. 

After  reviewing  the  massive  dossier  and 
after  hearing  some  40  witnesses,  the  Gray 
Board  rpeorted  on  May  27,  1954,  that  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  “seems  to  have  had  a  high  degree 
of  discretion  reflecting  an  unusual  ability  to 
keep  to  himself  vital  secrets.”  My  own  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  complete  dossier  and- of 
the  testimony  leads  me  to  agree  with  the 
Gray  Board  on  this  point.  I  am  confident 
that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  will  continue  to  keep 
to  himself  all  the  secrets  with  which  he  is 
entrusted. 

The  most  important  allegations  of  the 
general  manager’s  letter  of  December  23  re¬ 
lated  to  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  conduct  in  the 
so-called  H-bomb  program.  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  evidence  does  not 
support  these  allegations  in  any  way.  The 
history  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  contributions 
to  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
stands  untarnished. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  past 
associations  and  activities  are  not  newly  dis¬ 
covered  in  any  substantial  sense.  They  have 
been  known  for  years  to  responsible  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  never  been  persuaded  that 
they  rendered  Dr.  Oppenheimer  unfit  for 
public  service.  Many  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  men  have  expressed  their  faith  in 
his  integrity. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  now  concludes  that  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  is  a  security  risk.  I  cannot  accept 
this  conclusion  or  the  fear  behind  it.  In 
my  opinion  the  conclusion  cannot  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  evidence. 

Those  who  do  not  accept  this  view  cull 
from  the  record  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  active 
life  over  the  past  15  years  incidents  which 
they  construe  as  proof  of  fundamental  de¬ 
fects  in  his  character  and  as  alarming  asso¬ 
ciations.  I  shall  summarize  the  evidence 
on  these  incidents  in  order  that  their  proper 
significance  may  be  seen. 

Chevalier  incident:  The  most  disturbing 
incidents  of  his  past  are  those  connected  with 
Haakon  Chevalier.  In  late  1942  or  early 
1943,  Chevalier  was  asked  by  George  Elten- 
ton  to  approach  Dr.  Oppenheimer  to  see 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  make  tech¬ 
nical  information  available  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  Chevalier  spoke  to  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  he  was  answered  by  a  flat  refusal. 
The  incident  came  to  light  when  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer,  of  his  own  accord,  reported  it  to 
Colonel  Pash  in  August  1943.  He  did  not  at 
that  time  give  Chevalier’s  name  and  said 
that  there  had  been  3  approaches  rather 
than  1.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  told  General 
Groves  that,  if  ordered,  he  would  reveal  the 
name.  Not  until  December  1943  did  General 
Groves  direct  him  to  give  the  name.  It  is 
his  testimony  that  he  then  told  General 
Groves  that  the  earlier  story  concerning 
three  approaches  had  been  a  “cock  and  bull 
story.”  Not  until  1946  were  Eltenton,  Chev¬ 
alier,  and  Dr.  Oppenheimer  himself  inter¬ 
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viewed  by  security  officers  in  this  matter. 
When  interviewed  by  the  FBI  in  1946,  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  recounted  the  same  story  of 
the  incident  which  he  has  consistently  main¬ 
tained  ever  since.  He  stated  explicitly  in 
1946  that  the  story  told  to  Colonel  Pash  in 
1943  has  been  a  fabrication.  In  the  present 
hearings  before  the  Gray  Board  he  testified, 
before  the  recording  of  the  Pash  interview 
was  produced,  that  the  story  told  to  Colonel 
Pash  was  a  fabrication  to  protect  his  friend 
Chevalier.  -  The  letter  which  he  wrote  Chev¬ 
alier  in  February  1950  concerning  Chev¬ 
alier’s  role  in  the  1943  incident  stated  only 
what  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  consistently 
maintained  to  the  FBI  and  to  the  Gray 
Board  concerning  Chevalier’s  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  significance  of  what  he  was 
doing. 

The  Chevalier  incident  involved  temporary 
concealment  of  an  espionage  attempt  and 
admitted  lying,  and  is  inexcusable.  But  that 
was  11  years  ago;  there  is  no  subsequent  act 
even  faintly  similar;  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  shame  and  regret 
and  has  stated  flatly  that  he  would  never 
again  so  act.  My  conclusion  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hartley  Rowe,  who  testified,  “I  think  a  man 
of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  character  is  not  going 
to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.” 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  states  that  he  still  con¬ 
siders  Chevalier  his  friend,  although  he  sees 
him  rarely.  In  1950,  just  before  Chevalier 
left  this  country  to  take  up  residence  in 
France,  he  visited  Dr.  Oppenheimer  for  2 
days  in  Princeton;  in  December  1953,  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  visited  with  the  Chevaliers  in 
Paris  at  their  invitation.  These  isolated 
visits  may  have  been  unwise,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  had  any  security  signifi¬ 
cance.  Chevalier  was  not  sought  out  by 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  in  Paris  but,  rather,  the 
meeting  was  proposed  by  the  Chevaliers  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Oppenheimer.  The  contact 
consisted  of  a  dinner  and,  on  the  following 
day,  driving  with  Chevalier  to  meet  Andre 
Malraux,  the  famous  French  literary  figure 
for  whom  Chevalier  was  a  translator.  Mal¬ 
raux  in  the  later  years  of  his  political  life 
has  been  an  active  anti-Communist  advisor 
to  General  deGaulle.  These  short  visits  were 
followed  2  months  later  by  Chevalier’s 
use  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  name  in  connection 
with  clearance  for  employment  by  UNESCO. 
Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  action  in  this  matter 
seems  quite  correct.  When  Chevalier  men¬ 
tioned  the  problem,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  proper  place  for  advice  was 
the  American  Embassy  and  that  Dr.  Geof¬ 
frey  Wyman,  the  scientific  attache,  might  be 
in  a  position  to  give  the  advice.  Before  see¬ 
ing  Chevalier,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  had  lunched 
at  the  Embassy  with  Dr.  Wyman,  a  former 
classmate,  but  it  is  clear  from  Dr.  Wyman’s 
affidavit  in  the  record  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
did  not  at  that  time  or  later  mention  or 
indorse  Chevalier. 

Associations:  It  is  stated  that  a  persistent 
and  continuing  association  with  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  is  part  of  a  pattern  in  Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s  actions  which  indicates  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  obligations  of  security.  On 
examination,  the  record  shows  that,  since  the 
war,  beyond  the  two  visits  with  the  Cheva¬ 
liers,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  associations  with 
such  persons  have  been  limited  and  infre¬ 
quent.  He  sees  his  brother,  Frank  Oppen¬ 
heimer  (an  admitted  former  Communist  who 
left  the  party  in  1941)  not  much  more 
than  once  a  year  and  then  only  for  an 
evening  together.  By  chance,  while  return¬ 
ing  from  the  barber,  he  ran  into  Lomanitz 
and  Bohm  on  the  streets  of  Princeton  in 
May  1949.  Dr.  Peters  called  on  him  once  to 
discuss  testimony  given  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  He  has  seen  Bohm  and  1  or  2 
other  former  students  at  meetings  of  pro¬ 
fessional-groups.  I  find  nothing  in  the  fore¬ 
going  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  has  had  a  persistent  and  con- 
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tinuing  association  with  subversive  indi¬ 
viduals.  These  are  nothing  more  than  occa¬ 
sional  incidents  in  a  complex  life,  and  they 
were  not  sought  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

Significance  has  been  read  into  these  oc¬ 
casional  encounters  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer’s  activities  prior  to  1943. 

The  Gray  Board  found  that  he  was  an 
active  fellow  traveler,  but  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  party 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer’s  consistent  testimony,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  evidence,  shows  that  his  financial 
contributions  in  the  1930’s  and  early  1940's 
were  directed  to  specific  causes  such  as  the 
Spanish  Loyalists,  even  though  they  may 
have  gone  through  individual  Communists. 

The  Communists  with  whom  he  was  deeply 
involved  were  all  related  to  him  by  personal 
ties:  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  his  wife 
(who  had  left  the  party  before  their  mar¬ 
riage),  and  his  former  fiancee,  Jean  Tat- 
lock.  Finally,  while  there  are  self-serving 
claims  by  Communists  on  record  as  to  Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s  adherence  to  the  party,  none 
of  these  is  attributed  to  Communists  who  ac¬ 
tually  knew  him,  and  Steve  Nelson  (who  did 
know  him)  described  him  in  a  statement  to 
another  Communist  as  not  a  Marxist.  The 
evidence  supports  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  con¬ 
sistent  denial  that  he  was  ever  a  Communist. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  been  repeatedly  in¬ 
terrogated  from  1943  on  concerning  his  asso¬ 
ciations  and  activities.  Beyond  the  one  ad¬ 
mitted  falsehood  told  in  the  Chevalier  inci¬ 
dent,  the  voluminous  record  shows  a  few 
contradictions  between  statements  purport¬ 
edly  made  in  1943  and  subsequent  recollec¬ 
tions  during  interrogations  in  1950  and  1954. 
The  charges  of  falsehood  concerning  Wein¬ 
berg  and  Lambert  relate  to  such  contradic¬ 
tions,  and  are  dependent  on  a  garbled 
transcript.  In  my  opinion,  these  contradic¬ 
tions  have  been  given  undue  significance. 

Peters  letter:  I  find  it  difficult  to  conclude 
that  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
in  1949  following  his  testimony  about  Dr. 
Bernard  Peters  before  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  is  evidence  of  any  fault  in  character. 
This  carefully  composed  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittee,  was  not  an  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
testimony  relating  to  Dr.  Peters’  background 
but,  rather,  was  a  manifestation  of  a  belief 
that  political  views  should  not  disqualify  a 
scientist  from  a  teaching  job.  He  was  led  to 
this  action  by  the  protests  of  Dr.  Bethe,  Dr. 
Weisskopf,  and  Dr.  Peters  himself,  and  of 
Dr.  Condon,  and  by  the  "overwhelming  be¬ 
lief  of  the  community  in  which  I  lived  that 
a  man  like  that  ought  not  to  be  fired  either 
for  his  past  or  for  his  views,  unless  the  past  is 
criminal  or  the  views  led  him  to  wicked  ac¬ 
tions.”  One  might  disagree  with  this  belief 
without  taking  it  as  evidence  of  untrust¬ 
worthiness. 

Lomanitz  deferment:  It  is  clear  that  in 
cross-examination  in  1954,  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
was  led  into  contradictions  concerning  the 
induction  into  the  Army  of  Rossi  Lomanitz 
in  1943.  These  contradictions,  understand¬ 
able  as  errors  of  memory,  are  serious  only  if 
Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  behavior  at  that  time  was 
improper.  Actually,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  let¬ 
ter  to  Colonel  Lansdale  in  1943  says:  "Since 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  led 
to  Mr.  Lomanitz’  induction,  I  am,  of  course, 
not  able  to  endorse  this  request  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  way.  I  can,  however,  say  that  Mr. 
Lomanitz’  competence  and  his  past  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  work  in  Berkeley  should  make 
him  a  man  of  real  value  whose  technical 
service  we  should  make  every  effort  to  secure 
for  the  project.”  The  letter  was  sent  to 
Colonel  Lansdale,  the  man  to  whom  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  had  given  information  on 
Lomanitz’  Communist  affiliation  and  the 
man  who  had  told  Dr.  Oppenheimer  that 
Lomanitz  had  been  indiscreet  with  informa¬ 
tion. 


Obstruction  of  security  officers:  The  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  cites  the  Chevalier  incident 
as  an  instance  of  obstruction  of  security 
officers  and  states  without  specification  that 
there  are  other  instances.  I  have  sought  to 
identify  these  other  instances.  The  only  in¬ 
stance  I  have  found  is  a  refusal  by  Dr.  Op¬ 
penheimer  in  1950  to  answer  FBI  questions 
about  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  and  Dr.  Jean  Tat- 
lock  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dead  and 
could  not  defend  themselves.  This  reticence 
to  discuss  the  activities  of  a  friend  and  of 
a  former  fiance  years  after  their  deaths  may 
have  been  an  error.  But  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  seems  understandable  hesitation 
and  does  not  indicate  a  persistent  “willful 
disregard”  of  security. 

Seaborg  letter:  Before  the  October  1949 
meeting  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
at  which  the  H-bomb  program  was  discussed. 
Dr.  Seaborg,  a  member  of  the  General  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  Dr.  Oppenheimer  a  letter  on 
the  topics  to  be  discussed.  In  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  letter  to  the  Commission  reporting 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  eight  members 
present  at  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
meeting  there  is  no  mention  of  Dr.  Seaborg’s 
views.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  could  have  forgotten  the  letter,  but 
it  is  still  harder  to  see  what  purpose  he  could 
have  hoped  to  achieve  by  intentionally  sup¬ 
pressing  it — and  then  turning  it  over  to  the 
Commission  in  his  files.  At  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  in 
December  1949  the  action  of  the  October 
meeting  was  reviewed,  and  the  minutes  show 
that  Dr.  Seaborg  raised  no  objection.  It 
seems  likely  that  Dr.  Seaborg  himself  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  expressed  any 
formal  conclusions.  His  letter  of  October 
14,  1949,  opens  as  follows: 

“I  will  try  to  give  you  my  thoughts  for 
what  they  may  be  worth  regarding  the  next 
GAC  meeting,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  may 
be  more  questions  than  answers.  *  *  *  It 
seems  to  me  that  conclusions  will  be 
reached,  if  at  all,  only  after  a  large  amount 
of  give-and-take  discussion  at  the  GAC 
meeting”  (p.  238). 

The  instances  that  I  have  described  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  evidence  extracted 
from  a  lengthy  record  to  support  the  severe 
conclusions  of  the  majority  that  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer  has  given  proof  of  fundamental  de¬ 
fects  in  his  character  and  of  persistent  con¬ 
tinuing  associations.  Any  implication  that 
these  are  illustrations  only  and  that  further 
substantial  evidence  exists  in  the  inves¬ 
tigative  files  to  support  these  charges  is 
unfounded. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Chevalier 
incident,  the  evidence  relied  upon  is  thin, 
whether  individual  instances  are  considered 
separately  or  in  combination.  All  added  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  Chevalier  incident  included, 
the  evidence  is  singularly  unimpressive  when 
viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the  15  years  of 
active  life  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Few  men 
could  survive  such  a  period  of  investigation 
and  interrogation  without  having  many  of 
their  actions  misinterpreted  or  misunder¬ 
stood. 

To  be  effective  a  security  system  must  be 
realistic.  In  the  words  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  security  criteria: 

“The  facts  of  each  case  must  be  carefully 
weighed  and  determination  made  in  the 
light  of  all  the  information  presented 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  responsible  persons  as  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  individuals  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  decision  as  to  security  clear¬ 
ance  is  an  overall,  commonsense  judgment, 
made  after  consideration  of  all  the  relevant 
information  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
risk  that  the  granting  of  security  clearance 
would  endanger  the  common  defense  or 
security.” 

Application  of  this  standard  of  overall 
commonsense  judgment  to  the  whole  record 


destroys  any  pattern  of  suspicious  conduct 
or  catalog  of  falsehoods  and  evasions,  and 
leaves  a  picture  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  as  an 
able,  imaginative  human  being  with  normal 
human  weaknesses  and  failings.  In  fiiy 
opinion  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  from  the  evidence  is  so  extreme  as 
to  endanger  the  security  system. 

If  one  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
Dr.  Oppenheimer  is  disloyal,  the  incidents 
which  I  have  recounted  may  arouse  suspicion. 
However,  if  the  entire  record  is  read  objec¬ 
tively,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  loyalty  and  trust¬ 
worthiness  emerge  clearly  and  the  various 
disturbing  incidents  are  shown  in  their 
proper  light  as  understandable  and  unim¬ 
portant. 

The  Chevalier  incident  remains  reprehen¬ 
sible;  but  in  fairness  and  on  all  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  this  one  admitted  and  regretted  mis¬ 
take  made  many  years  ago  does  not  predomi¬ 
nate  in  my  overall  judgment  of  Dr.  Oppen¬ 
heimer’s  character  and  reliability.  Unless 
one  confuses  a  manner  of  expression  with 
candor,  or  errors  inrecollection  with  lack  of 
veracity,  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  testimony  before 
the  Gray  Board  has  the  ring  of  honesty.  I 
urge  thoughtful  citizens  to  examine  this 
testimony  for  themselves,  and  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  summaries  or  with  extracts  quoted 
out  of  context. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  disregard  of  the 
security  system,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
system  itself  is  nothing  to  worship.  It  is 
a  necessary  means  to  an  end.  Its  sole  pur¬ 
pose,  apart  from  the  prevention  of  sabotage, 
is  to  protect  secrets.  If  a  man  protects  the 
secrets  he  has  in  his  hands  and  his  head,  he 
has  shown  essential  regard  for  the  security 
system. 

In  addition,  cooperation  with  security  offi¬ 
cials  in  their  legitimate  activities  is  to  be 
expected  of  private  citizens  and  Government 
employees.  The  security  system  has,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  the  responsibility  nor  the  right 
to  dictate  every  detail  of  a  man’s  life.  I 
frankly  do  not  understand  the  charge  made 
by  the  majority  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has 
shown  a  persistent  and  willful  disregard  for 
the  obligations  of  security,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  should  be  declared  a  security  risk. 
No  gymnastics  of  rationalization  allow  me  to 
accept  this  argument.  If  in  any  recent  in¬ 
stances,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  misunderstood 
his  obligation  to  security,  the  error  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  reproof  but  not  for  a  finding  that  he 
should  be  debarred  from  serving  his  country. 
Such  a  finding  extends  the  concept  of  secu¬ 
rity  risk  beyond  its  legitimate  justification 
and  constitutes  a  dangerous  precedent. 

In  these  times,  failure  to  employ  a  man  of 
great  talents  may  impair  the  strength  and 
power  of  this  country.  Yet  I  would  accept 
this  loss  if  I  doubted  the  loyalty  of  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  or  his  ability  to  hold  his 
tongue.  I  have  no  such  doubts. 

I  conclude  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  employ¬ 
ment  “will  not  endanger  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security”  and  will  be  “clearly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  interests  of  the  national 
security.”  I  prefer  the  positive  statement 
that  Dr.  Oppenheimer’s  further  employment 
will  continue  to  strengthen  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  have  voted  to  reinstate  Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s  clearance. 

Henry  D.  Smyth, 

Commissioner. 

June  29,  1954. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  122  of  the 
bill  we  have  offshore  procurement  in 
its  rankest  form.  According  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley],  there  is  al¬ 
ready  $85  million  unexpended  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  aircraft  from  the 
British.  This  would  add  another  $75 
million  to  that  amount,  or  a  total  of  $160 
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million  to  be  spent  on  aircraft  produced 
in  Britain  at  a  time  when  the  unem¬ 
ployed  ranks  in  this  country  are  being 
increased  by  virtue  of  lay-offs  in  the 
aircraft  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley],  to 
cut  out  the  $75  million.  I  would  have 
offered  a  motion,  and  will  offer  a  motion 
if  this  amendment  is  defeated,  to  strike 
out  the  entire  authorization,  that  is,  the 
$75  million  in  new  money  plus  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  use  of  the  unexpended 
$85  million.  Let  us  take  care  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  if  we  have 
anything  left,  spread  it  over  the  world. 

In  connection  with  foreign  aid,  in  the 
May  28,  1954,  issue  of  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report,  I  found  this  small  item: 

Harry  Truman,  when  President,  entered 
into  a  secret  deal  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  promising  a  definite  amount  of  dollar 
aid  each  year  without  informing  Congress 
of  the  deal.  When  Congress  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  specific  funds  to  meet  the  commitment 
a  year  ago,  funds  had  to  be  diverted  from 
other  programs  to  make  good  on  the  deal 
with  Britain. 

I  wonder  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  or  any  other  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  inquired  into  this  state¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  that  issue  of 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  asserting  that 
Harry  Truman,  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  entered  into  a  secret 
agreement  with  the  British,  promising  a 
definite  amount  of  aid  each  year  with¬ 
out  informing  Congress  of  the  deal.  I 
am  wondering  if  this  $75  million  author¬ 
ized  here  for  offshore  procurement  of 
aircraft  or  the  $85  million  that  was 
authorized  previously  had  anything  to 
do  with  carrying  out  the  secret  commit¬ 
ments  that  were  made  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States  behind  the  back  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
put  into  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  its  considered  judg¬ 
ment.  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  justify 
what  is  planned  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  right  and  in  the 
national  interest,  and  I  intend  to  justify 
it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  am  not  a  special  expert  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  just  could  not  sit  by  and  let 
.this  amendment  go  by.  Either  we  are 
doing  things  that  we  know  something 
about,  or  we  do  not,  and  it  is  high  time 
we  found  out. 

The  RAF  is  the  No.  3  air  force  in 
the  world.  It  comes  after  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia.  We  have  on 
British  soil  enormous  air  installations  of 
very  considerable  consequence.  The 
RAF  showed  itself  in  World  War  II  to  be 
as  scrappy  an  air  force  as  there  is  in  the 
world.  It  stood  up  against  all  of  the 
German  might,  all  of  the  German 
power,  for  a  time  practically  on  its  own. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Committee  is  not  in  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
colleague.  I  generally  find  in  this  House, 
if  the  Committee  is  not  in  order,  it 
does  not  want  to  be,  and  if  the  Mem¬ 
bers  are  not  interested,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  about  it.  But,  it  is  my  bounden 
duty  to  stand  up  for  this  provision  in 
the  bill  which  was  put  in  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  considered  way,  and  is  backed 
by  the  administration  in  a  considered 
way. 

Now,  the  British  RAF,  as  I  say,  is  the 
third  largest  air  force  in  the  world. 
After  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  comes  the  RAF.  We  have  great 
installations  over  there.  The  British 
showed  themselves  very  scrappy  in 
World  War  II,  particularly  in  fighter 
planes.  They  have  been  leading  develop¬ 
ers  in  the  world  of  turbojets  and  ram¬ 
jets  and  rockets,  and  in  that  research 
they  had  a  very  leading  part  and  made 
enormous  contribution  to  the  strength 
of  the  free  world. 

We  provided  $85  million  for  exactly 
this  kind  of  an  operation  to  strengthen 
the  RAF,  in  the  1953  bill.  It  took  about 
a  year  to  negotiate  that  contract.  As 
everybody  knows  who  has  had  experience 
in  these  fields,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
negotiate  a  contract  for  new  types  of 
aircraft,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
to  the  House  authoritatively,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  has  been  said  in  support 
of  this  amendment,  that  the  $85  million 
provided  for  last  year  has  been  fully  ob¬ 
ligated  in  contracts  signed.  We  have 
a  memorandum  to  that  effect  sent  to  the 
committee  table  by  the  representatives  of 
the  administration  who  are  up  in  the 
gallery.  That  is  the  situation  today. 

The  administration  has  represented 
to  us,  not  on  the  word  of  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  but  on  the  word  of  General  Stew¬ 
art,  the  Defense  Department’s  repre¬ 
sentative  who  put  this  program  before 
us,  as  follows,  as  stated  at  page  30  of  the 
committee  report: 

It  is  an  overall  plan  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  finest  air  force  outside  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  western  side.  *  •  *  In  the 
event  of  war  all  these  forces  are  available 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
This  whole  plan  is  an  effort  to  build  up 
the  RAF  to  support  the  NATO  forces  between 
ourselves  in  the  event  of  war. 

This  is  pretty  serious  business,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  going 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  turning 
down  this  particular  provision  which  has 
been  put  in  in  a  considered  way  to 
strengthen  such  extremely  important 
sinews  of  free  world  defense  as  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  which  has  certainly  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  on  our  side,  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  in  the  most  effective  way 
known  to  date,  by  its  heroic  actions  in 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlqman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  says 
that  the  Royal  Air  Force  is  on  the  side 
of  freedom:  I  believe,  to  a  large  extent, 
that  is  true.  But  certainly  the  gentle¬ 
man  can  think  of  some  areas  of  the 
world  where  that  air  force  may  have  to 
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be  used  in  the  cause  of  colonialism ;  and 
can  the  gentleman  guarantee  that  those 
planes  will  not  be  used  in  those  areas? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  the  guarantee 
of  General  Stewart  who  has  testified 
that  this  particular  provision  is  to  sup¬ 
port  NATO.  I  am  all  for  NATO.  I  think 
the  House  is  overwhelmingly  for  NATO. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  just 
blindly  accept  this  amendment  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  $75  million  can  be  cut, 
rather,  we  must  look  to  the  essential  se¬ 
curity  interest  involved,  and  on  that 
basis  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

As  I  said  before,  I  rise  to  call  the 
House  to  its  responsibility  in  a  matter  of 
the  national  security  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min¬ 
ute.)  . 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  should  like  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York.  If  we  strike  this  section,  we 
strike  a  blow  at  our  own  national  secu¬ 
rity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  not  the  British 
build  their  own  planes?. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  British  are  build¬ 
ing  their  own  planes  to  their  utmost 
limit.  That  is  the  justification  for  this 
that  we  want  them  to  have  more  fight¬ 
ing  planes  than  they  can  build  on  their 
own.  These  are  military  planes.  It  is 
definitely  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security  to  assist  in  this  strengthening 
of  the  RAF. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  we  not  build 
the  planes  here,  then,  and  send  them 
over  there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  could  not  build 
them  here  because  they  are  British-type 
planes,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  any  more  than  they 
would  be  asked  to  build  our  B-47’s  or 
B-52’s  for  us. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD .  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley,  of  Michigan.  The  fact  is  I  was 
about  to  offer  the  same  amendment,  but 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

This  bill  proposes  to  subsidize  the 
British  to  the  extent  of  an  extra  $75 
million  in  aircraft  production.  The 
British  aircraft  production  is  high  and 
going  strong.  This  is  a  clear-cut  case  of 
subsidy  and  would  take  away  an  extra 
$75  million  of  our  taxpayers’  money  at 
a  time  when  American  aircraft  manu- 
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facturers  are  laying  off  workers.  I  am 
opposed  to  further  subsidizing  many 
foreign  nations  and  especially  under  the 
guise  of  strengthening  those  who  are  in 
no  need  of  it.  I  am  highly  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  are  of  the  same  mind  may 
also  extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  would  not 
want  to  deprive  our  British  cousins  of 
anything  to  which  they  were  entitled 
or  any  benefit  we  might  bring  to  them 
in  the  way  of  the  North  Atlantic  area 
defense,  but  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  we  were  doing  our 
utmost  to  build  up  the  defense  forces 
of  the  United  Nations.  Korea  had  hap¬ 
pened  on  June  24.  1950.  Other  things 
were  happening  along  the  line.  There 
was  a  great  need  for  military  aircraft. 
We  were  doing  our  best  and  producing 
all  we  could.  But  they  were  not  so 
interested  in  military  aircraft  in  Britain 
at  that  time  as  were  we,  even  though 
the  Soviets  were  practically  on  their 
borders.  They  were  building  jet  com¬ 
mercial  transport  aircraft  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recapturing  the  transportation 
market  in  British-made  aircraft  and  were 
satisfied  to  let  us  concentrate  on  military 
aircraft. 

At  that  time  I  had  it  out  with  one  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  aviation 
field  of  Britain.  I  chided  him  some¬ 
what  on  their  being  more  interested  in 
transport  aircraft  than  they  were  in 
military  aircraft.  They  were  building 
advanced  types  of  commercial  trans¬ 
ports  far  beyond  anything  we  had  had 
time  to  build  or  even  design  at  that  point. 
His  reply  to  me  was,  “We  in  Britain  must 
recapture  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
build  transport  aircraft  and  cargo  ves¬ 
sels  and  passenger  vessels  to  recapture 
our  trade.”  That  premise  seemed  to  be 
more  important  to  him  at  the  moment 
than  even  the  defense  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  and  the  free  world.  They  had  been 
shipping  prototypes  of  their  excellent  jet 
engines  for  the  Soviets  to  copy  and  use 
in  the  MIG  15. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  $75  million 
for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  military  aircraft  required  by  the 
United  Kingdom  had  better  be  given  a 
second  thought  by  this  House. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas,  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  gentleman  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  news  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  our  major  airlines  is 
going  to  procure  a  large  number  orf  the 
British  turboprop  air  transports. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Our  people  have  been 
so  busy  making  fighting  planes  in  this 
country  they  have  not  had  time  to  build 
transports  of  modern  design.  Hence, 


as  the  gentleman  says,  our  own  trans¬ 
port  people  will  be  buying  jet  transports 
from  Great  Britain.  Think  of  it.  We 
have  furnished  to  the  world  transport 
aircraft  with  which  to  compete  in  air 
transportation  against  our  own  flag  air 
carriers,  and  now  we  are  to  furnish 
Britain  money  to  do  what — to  build 
fighter  planes  for  their  own  use,  while 
they  build  commercial  jet  transports 
with  their  money  to  sell  to  American 
air  transport  concerns.  Something  is 
wrong  with  that  picture — very.  You 
might  think  she  were  doing  us  a  favor 
by  letting  us  protect  her,  and  that  we 
had  to  hire  her  to  do  part  of  the  pro¬ 
tecting  of  herself.  It  was  only  a  dozen 
years  ago,  a  little  over,  that  the  British 
were  begging  us  to  help  defend  Europe, 
including  Britain.  Now  we  are  back 
again  in  the  old  commercial  rivalry. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ClardyL 

Mr.  CLARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  suggest  this:  I  wonder  if  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  advanced  jet 
engines  and  other  plane  parts  have  been 
sold  by  Britain  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  wonder  what  assurance  we  can  have 
that  if  we  appropriate  additional  money 
that  policy  will  be  discontinued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  bring  up  one  matter  which  has  not 
been  answered  in  connection  with  the 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  the  statement  that 
this  money  is  needed  in  the  event  of  war 
to  bolster  up  the  Royal  Air  Force.  This 
is  an  offshore  procurement  matter. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  offshore  procure¬ 
ment?  It  is  to  build  up  manufacturing 
facilities  across  the  ocean  close  to  where 
we  might  expect  to  do  the  fighting.  But 
in  this  particular  case,  we  are  concerned 
with  aircraft,  and  the  aircraft  factories 
which  might  be  located  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  make  them.  If  located  in 
the  United  Kingdom  they  would  be  just 
as  close  to  the  enemy  today  as  they  were 
in  World  War  II.  In  other  words,  you 
have  aircraft,  the  most  mobile  weapon 
of  war  involved  here,  and  we  should  not 
spend  funds  for  facilities  to  build  them 
which  are  located  right  in  the  shadow  of 
the  guns  which  are  going  to  wreck  those 
factories  in  the  event  that  hostilities 
break  out.  Build  them  elsewhere.  This 
amendment  will  cut  this  foolishness  of 
subsidizing  aircraft  factories  in  the  front 
lines  where  they  can  be  destroyed  the 
minute  hostilities  begin. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  compliment  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  remarks  and  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Bentley 


amendment  and  also  compliment  Mr. 
Bentley  for  introducing  it. 

Mi-.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Can  the 
gentleman  explain  to  those  of  us  from 
the  southern  California  area,  how  we 
can  go  home  and  tell  our  people  who  are 
employed  in  the  aircraft  industry  at  a 
time  when  aircraft  contracts  are  thin¬ 
ning  down  that  we  feel  aircraft  should 
be  procured  overseas? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No.  I  do  not  think 
you  or  I  or  anybody  else  can  explain  to 
any  sound-thinking  American  who  has 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  in  mind  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  aircraft  manufacturing  facilities 
in  the  front  lines  instead  of  in  areas  like 
San  Diego,  Long  Beach,  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  other  parts  of  this  country, 
and  perhaps  in  Canada  or  elsewhere  far 
behind  the  front  lines  of  the  free  world 
where  those  facilities  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  in  operation  after  D-day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  85,  noes  50. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ran  out  of  time  a 
while  ago,  but  I  want  to  pursue  just  a 
little  bit  further  the  question  of  offshore 
procurement  of  ships.  I  have  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest — real  interest — 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  find¬ 
ings  which  must  be  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  the  determinations  which  must 
be  made  by  the  President  in  connection 
with  offshore  procurement.  It  seems  to 
me  that  already  our  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
try  is  in  such  a  depressed  state  as  to  re¬ 
quire  discontinuance  of  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  of  ships. 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  all 
funds  available  for  shipbuilding  should 
be  spent  in  our  own  yards.  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  already  the  Navy 
shipyards  have  an  average  reduction  in 
their  personnel  of  more  than  21  percent 
since  Korea.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
with  respect  to  the  private  yards. 

In  addition,  there  are  further  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  in  employment  in  the 
Navy  yards  in  the  immediate  prospect. 

This  morning  some  of  my  constitu¬ 
ents  were  in  my  office  in  connection  with 
this  question  of  offshore  procurement.  I 
was  amazed  to  be  informed  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  contracts  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  construction  of  90  ships  in 
this  offshore  procurement  program.  I 
was  further  amazed  to  be  told  that  there 
are  two  ships  currently  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Yugoslavia.  I  called  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  to  confirm  the  in¬ 
formation  and  I  was  advised  that  that 
was  in  error;  that  there  were  3  ships 
being  built  in  Yugoslavia  instead  of  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  is  with  respect  to  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  industry  in  Yugoslavia,  but  from  in- 
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formation  that  is  currently  available  to 
me  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  appears  to  be  in  a  much 
healthier  condition  than  it  is  in  these 
United  States.  It  would  seem  to  me  we 
ought  to  devote  what  funds  we  have  for 
the  construction  of  ships  to  trying  to 
maintain  our  shipbuilding  skill  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman’s  comment  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  in  continental  Europe. 
The  gentleman  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  as  of  October  this  year  we 
will  have  only  3  ships  on  ways  in  our 
commercial  yards;  that  in  ship  construc¬ 
tion  we  now  rank  sixth  in  the  world.  As 
of  January  1  of  this  year  there  were  on 
order  or  being  constructed  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  559  ships  as  compared  with  48  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  information  which 
the  gentleman  has  given  to  this  House 
saddens  me,  but  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  given  us  the  facts. 

There  should  be  some  indication  from 
this  House  today  as  to  its  concept  of  the 
health  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  felt  that  our 
industry  needs  protection  on  this  score. 

1  am  one  of  those  who  have  come  up 
with  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
tne  gentleman  may  not  have  noticed.  It 
is  on  page  4. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Yes.  I  am  familiar  with 
it.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman’s  calling 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  in  no  surplus  un¬ 
employment  area,  but  since  we  have 
raised  a  howl  in  the  committee  they  have 
brought  back  a  couple  of  hundred  thous¬ 
and. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
lady  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Due  to  dis¬ 
astrous  conditions  of  unemployment  in 
our  private  and  Government  shipyards 
here  in  America,  caused  me  to  offer  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  of  ships.  The  workweek  in  major 
Atlantic  coast  shipyards  has  dwindled  iii 

2  years  from  34  hours  a  week  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  average  of  16  hours  a  week.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  made  by  the  CIO,  was 
that  the  imminent  collapse  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  constituted  a  potential  catastrophe 
should  this  country  become  involved  in 
another  war.  Employment  has  de¬ 
creased  in  the  shipyards  in  America  from 
an  all  high  in  1943  of  about  1,300,000  to 
113,000  as  of  May  1954. 

I  lost  this  amendment  in  committee 
and  as  a  result  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  section  103  (c)  which  I  hope  opens 
the  door  to  enforce  the  proper  authority 
to  authorize  the  production  of  ships  here 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions. 


Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  opposed  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  re¬ 
gret  any  offshore  production  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  me  put  it  this  way; 
I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
efforts  and  for  the  language  that  is  now 
in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  may  proceed  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
object.  We  have  discussed  this  at  some 
length.  If  we  are  going  to  finish  the  bill 
today  we  cannot  have  extended  discus¬ 
sions  when  no  amendment  is  pending. 
We  have,  I  understand,  a  series  of 
amendments  pending  which  I  hope  can 
be  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
to  the  consent  request. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  If  the  Chair 
will  recall,  the  time  was  set  before  the 
last  vote.  There  has  been  no  reading  by 
the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  regrets 
to  inform  the  gentleman  that  time  was 
fixed  on  the  Bentley  amendment  which 
was  voted  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  gained 
the  floor  on  a  pro  forma  amendment,  was 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  his  time 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton],  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  has  been  recognized  for  5  minutes 
on  a  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FULTON.  For  the  purpose  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can¬ 
not  recognize  anyone.  He  can  yield  if  a 
Member  asks  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  because  I  just  want  to  make 
one  point  before  I  sit  down. 

It  seems  to  me,  based  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  presented  to  this 
House  this  afternoon  in  connection  with 
our  Nation’s  shipyards,  information  that 
I  presented,  information  presented  to  us 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Tollefson]  in  connection  with  our  pri¬ 
vate  yards,  it  is  about  time  this  Congress 
indicated  its  impression  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  funds  should  be  spent  in  our 
own  shipyards,  and  if  the  record  would 
simply  show  that  I  would  be  most  happy. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  order  that  the 
House  will  know  what  the  viewpoint  of 
the  committee  is,  I  direct  their  attention 
to  page  4,  line  14,  subsection  (1)  of  sub¬ 
section  (c),  where  there  is  provided  ap¬ 


propriate  screening  for  areas  of  labor 
surplus  which  would  mean  any  place 
where  plants  were  idle,  or  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  base  which  would 
be  broader  than  an  area  of  labor  surplus. 
There  must  be  this  screening  on  these 
two  bases.  For  various  reasons,  we  did 
not  want  to  put  in  the  specific  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  the  obser¬ 
vation  which  the  gentleman  has  made. 
I  think  it  may  be  wise,  though,  not  to 
have  a  specific  prohibition  in  this  bill, 
but  I  think  it  is  well  for  this  Congress  to 
indicate  its  wish  in  connection  with  this 
business  of  building  ships  so  that  poli¬ 
cies  will  be  followed  which  will  aid  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  feel  this  needs  to  be 
said  so  that  the  Congress  shall  know  and 
the  departments  shall  know  what  the 
intent  is. 

I  may  say  that  it  has  not  been  just 
myself  alone  who  has  been  active  in  this, 
but  members  of  the  committee  also,  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  others.  I  think  now  we  all  know 
what  we  want. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  if  he  thinks  that 
the  language  on  page  4  is  adequate?  I 
ask  this  because  it  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  judging  the  heavily  unem¬ 
ployed  areas  they  lump  everything  in  an 
area  together.  We  had  the  situation  in 
some  areas  a  couple  of  years  ago  where 
all  shipbuilders  were  out  of  work  and  the 
shipyards  were  down  with  no  work,  yet 
because  there  was  general  employment 
in  other  fields  they  did  not  consider  the 
shipyards  at  all. 

Mr.  FULTON.  As  I  say,  there  are  2 
things  in  that  provision  of  the  bill:  No.  1 
is  whether  there  are  “labor  surplus 
areas,”  a  designation  which  is  well 
known,  and  the  next  phrase  is  “or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base.”  This 
takes  it  out  of  a  particular  line  and  puts 
it  on  a  broader  base,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  just  on  the  fact  that  one  line  is  down 
and  this  is  not  that  particular  line,  but 
they  must  look  at  the  broad  area  and  see 
if  the  mobilization  base,  if  our  general 
base  level,  is  low. 

-  Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  insert  their 
remarks  in  reference  to  their  interest  in 
the  matter  of  offshore  production  and 
the  protection  of  the  wonderful  indus¬ 
tries  in  their  district  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy], 

I  am  for  offshore  procurement.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  its  importance.  But  I  am  not 
for  offshore  procurement  which  deprives 
distressed  industries  of  vitally  needed 
construction  and  employment. 
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To  construct  ships  overseas,  which  can 
be  built  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when 
our  entire  ship  construction  industry  is 
almost  flat  on  its  back — at  a  time  when 
our  ship  construction  yards,  vital  to  our 
mobilization  base,  are  threatened  with 
closing  down,  due  to  lack  of  work,  seems 
to  me  to  be  contrary  to  our  whole  policy 
of  national  defense.  It  just  does  not 
xxicikc  s^nse. 

I  trust  that  the  administration  will 
be  guided  accordingly  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  level  of  shipbuilding  in  our  own 
American  shipyards  is  at  such  a  low  ebb 
as  at  the  present  time,  together  with 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  getting  to  a 
less  and  less  active  industry  for  too  long 
a  time,  I  question  that  it  is  in  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  have  so  much  and  such 
frequent  offshore  shipbuilding,  under 
this  present  bill,  or,  under  any  enacted 
legislation. 

Even  you  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  who  live  far  from  the  great 
shipyards  in  our  Nation,  know  by  report 
and  clear-cut  evidence  that  the  know¬ 
how  and  the  skills  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  are  not  only  highly  technical; 
but  you  also  know  that  they  cannot  be 
acquired  except  by  long  years  of  toil  and 
experience.  Furthermore,  it  is  self- 
evident;  it  has  been  proven  in  every 
national  emergency  where  our  marine 
was  needed,  that  a  going,  ready,  able 
and  adequate  shipbuilding  personnel  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  own  national  defense. 

For  three  terms  in  this  great  legisla¬ 
tive  body  I  represented  a  congressional 
district  in  Los  Angeles  County,  where  is 
situated  the  great  Los  Angeles  Naval 
Base  and  several  private  shipyards,  too. 
The  important  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship¬ 
yard  is  there. 

Together  with  firsthand  knowledge 
and  observation  thus  gained  by  me  dur¬ 
ing  these  6  years,  as  well  as  my  observa¬ 
tions  as  a  private  citizen  for  many  years 
in  the  same  area,  I  have  been  privileged 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  become  even  much 
better  informed  on  the  subject  involved 
in  this  “offshore”  problem. 

Yes,  I  know  the  Navy  yards  always  do 
a  handsome  job  of  performance.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  cannot  do  the 
work  or  take  the  place  of  the  private 
shipyard  in  our  national  economy.  It 
never  has  and  cannot  also  fulfill  the 
mission  of  private  industry  in  this  field. 
We  need  both  at  all  times  as  efficient, 
adequate,  on  the  job.  The  11  Navy  yards 
as  authorized  by  statute  must  likewise 
always  be  kept  alert  with  top  skills  and 
experience. 

Nor  do  I  begrudge  any  reasonable  aid 
to  shipbuilding  of  our  friendly  allies. 
But,  is  it  reasonable  to  neglect  and  prac¬ 
tically  abandon  our  own  knowhow  in 
this  vital  area?  I  am  glad  this  bill  in 
section  122  makes  a  clear  avenue  to  the 
door  of  official  responsibility  so  that  a 
full  showing  can  be  made  of  basic  rea¬ 
sons  why  our  own  domestic  yards  must 
not  be  left  sick  and  sore,  in  favor  of 
“offshore”  favors.  Only  after  a  most 
exhaustive  consideration  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  our  own  American  private 


shipyard  building  industry,  so  that  there 
is  a  continuous  workload  adequate  to 
create  and  present  strong,  skillful, 
workers,  should  we  go  “offshore.”  Nor 
should  this  workload  be  intermittent 
and  indefinite  or  uncertain.  Our  ship¬ 
building  on  our  own  shores  must  be  kept 
at  a  level  consistent  with  not  being  or 
becoming  dependent  on  foreign  nations, 
all  or  any  of  whom  might  not  be  able 
longer  to  supply  us  or  fullfill  their  con¬ 
tracts. 

Some  thousands  of  men  living  in  my 
congressional  district  and  nearby  dis¬ 
tricts  are  engaged  directly  and  indirectly 
in  shipbuilding  and  related  industry  in 
Los  Angeles  County. 

I  assume  this  administration  will  heed 
the  expressed  intent  of  Congress  and  not 
jeopardize  our  own  private  shipyards 
over  the  Nation.  Already,  the  hazard 
has  been  too  great  and  too  much  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done.  Unless  it  is  cor¬ 
rected  forthwith  we  should  declare  a 
policy  of  “onshore  shipbuilding”  as  our 
national  program. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proforma  amendment. 
Since  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
first  authorized  a  program  of  ship  con¬ 
struction  in  foreign  countries  with 
American  money  I  have  been  following 
the  course  of  the  program  with  interest 
and  with  increasing  concern.  My  con¬ 
cern  has  increased  almost  daily  with 
mounting  unemployment  in  American 
shipyards,  and  any  sympathy  I  might 
have  had  for  any  program  of  offshore 
ship  procurement  at  one  time  has  now 
reached  the  vanishing  point.  There  may 
have  been  a  time  in  the  postwar  period 
when  the  European  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
try  needed  an  economic  shot  in  the  arm 
to  put  it  back  on  its  feet.  That  time 
has  passed.  There  may  have  been  a  time 
when  the  production  base  for  combat 
vessels  in  European  shipyards  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  a  possible  demand  for 
such  craft  in  the  mutual  defense  effort. 
That  time  is  past.  There  may  have  been 
a  time  when  the  staggering  European 
economy  provided  some  justification  for 
funneling  American  dollars  into  England 
and  the  friendly  part  of  the  Continent 
through  any  practical  channel;  but  that 
time  has  also  passed.  At  the  present 
time  European  shipyards  are  booming 
while  American  yards  are  practically 
busted.  While  the  American  economy 
has  been  floundering  in  a  recession  for 
the  past  several  months  the  production 
index  for  the  17  western  countries  in  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  has  continued  to  hit  new 
highs.  The  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  continue  to 
rise.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
justification  for  a  continuation  of  the 
program  for  building  ships  in  foreign 
countries  with  American  money  which 
would  be  far  better  spent  putting  our 
unemployed  shipyard  workers  back  on 
the  job.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  little 
shoreside  procurement  in  the  United 
States. 

In  March  of  this  year  former  Navy 
Capt.  Gordon  W.  Rule,  who  was  chief 
contracting  officer  for  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  at  the  inception  of  the  offshore 
procurement  program  and  for  some  time 
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thereafter,  and  who  placed  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  these  contracts  in 
European  shipyards  during  that  time, 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  neatly  sum¬ 
marized  the  ridiculous  picture  we  present 
in  keeping  this  program  going.  The 
captain  stated: 

The  offshore  procurement  program  has 
been  presented  and  sold  to  the  Congress  on 
the  theory  that  the  military  needed  to  build 
up  a  defense  production  base  in  the  principal 
nations  that  are  joined  in  the  mutual  de¬ 
fense  in  Europe. 

This  is  perfectly  sound  for  some  items 
being  bought  offshore  where  no  production 
base  exists.  But  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose 
that  England,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Germany,  etc.,  need  to  have  the  United 
States  build  them  a  production  base  for  ship¬ 
building.  Five  of  these  countries  now  lead 
the  world  in  active  facilities,  backlogs  of 
work,  etc.  They  will  take  our  orders  and 
simply  proceed  to  build  the  ships  in  going 
yards  that  long  ago  comprised  an  aggregate 
productive  potential  and  productive  base 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

What  about  the  building  yards  In  this 
country?  I  need  not  labor  the  situation 
existing  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
United  States  because  I  am  sure  you  know 
only  too  well  its  present  sorry  plight.  No 
other  major  industry  is  as  badly  off. 

Captain  Rule  spent  a  number  of 
months  in  Europe  placing  contracts  for 
ships  and  getting  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  actual  conditions  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  there.  He  also  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  when  he  speaks  of  the 
sorry  plight  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 
here. 

In  February  of  this  year  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States,  private  and  navy  yards  included, 
totaled  229,900.  For  14  consecutive 
months  prior  to  that  each  month  saw  a 
decline  in  the  number  employed,  and  al¬ 
though  figures  are  not  yet  compiled  for 
later  months  I  know  that  the  trend  has 
continued.  In  February  the  private  ship¬ 
yards  in  the  United  States  had  only 
about  100,000  employees  on  the  payrolls. 
This  in  an  industry  which  at  its  wartime 
peak  needed  well  over  1,500,000.  Pacific 
coast  private  yards  now  provide  work 
for  only  about  8,000  men.  Over  400,000 
worked  in  those  yards  during  the  war.  If 
that  is  not  a  sick  industry,  I  do  not  know 
what  is — and  if  this  will  not  be  a  sick 
country  should  a  sudden  need  for  ships 
arise  I  am  badly  mistaken. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  calmly 
sat  back  and  allowed  the  shipbuilding  de¬ 
fense  production  base  of  the  United 
States  go  to  pot  while  in  the  last  3  years 
we  have  spent  almost  $300  million  to 
build  up  a  production  base  in  foreign 
countries  where  they  already  are  build¬ 
ing  more  ships  in  a  week  than  we  put  out 
in  a  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
money  we  spent  in  offshore  procurement 
of  ships  during  1952  and  1953  would  have 
provided  a  full  year’s  work  for  40,000  men 
in  the  shipyards  of  the  United  States. 
That  work  for  our  shipyards  would  have 
done  10  times  as  much  for  the  mutual  de¬ 
fense  effort  as  it  did  in  keeping  European 
yards  booining,  because  when  the  chips 
are  down  and  we  have  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  it  will  be  United  States  shipyards 
which  produce  the  ships  just  as  in  the 
last  war.  If  the  European  yards  are  do¬ 
ing  any  shipbuilding  it  will  probably  be 
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for  Russia.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  us  for  keeping  them  going  while 
our  own  yards  decay. 

Just  how  close  to  decay  our  yards  are, 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  by  October 
1st  of  this  year  there  will  be  only  three 
commercial  vessels  under  construction 
on  United  States  ways,  with  no  orders  in 
sight.  And  yet  the  bill  we  have  here  asks 
us  to  put  $28  million  more  into  European 
yards  while  the  administration  and  Con¬ 
gress  have  failed  to  complete  a  single 
constructive  step  to  revitalize  our  own 
industry.  We  have  heard  talk  about  a 
shipbuilding  program  since  shortly  after 
the  administration  came  into  power,  but 
talk  does  not  build  ships.  If  the  admin¬ 
istration  had  used  the  authority  avail¬ 
able  to  it  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  to  continue  the  program 
inaugurated  by  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion  in  launching  the  Mariner  ship  con¬ 
struction,  we  would  not  now  be  in  quite 
so  sorry  a  fix  and  some  of  our  shipyard 
workers  would  have  steady  work  instead 
of  a  day  here  and  a  day  there.  Instead 
they  have  refused  to  use  that  authority 
and  up  until  very  recently  had  proposed 
nothing.  Let  us  hope  that  they  are  now 
prepared  to  put  their  money  where  their 
mouth  is  and  use  it  to  put  some  ships  on 
the  ways  of  our  dead  and  dying  ship¬ 
yards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  indefi¬ 
nite  language  inserted  in  this  bill  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  protecting  United 
States  labor  and  industry  will  be  proper¬ 
ly  interpreted  when  the  time  comes  to 
award  contracts  for  building  ships.  I 
particularly  hope  that  the  words  “areas 
of  labor  surplus”  are  understood  to 
apply  not  only  to  geographic  areas,  but 
to  industry  situations  as  well.  During 
the  past  2  or  3  years  I  put  in  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  persuading  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  exempt 
the  shipbuilding  industry  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Defense  Manpower  Policy 
No.  4  which  gives  preference  to  surplus 
labor  areas  in  awarding  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  on  my  part 
to  prove  to  ODM  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  was  a  distressed  industry  and 
that,  although  the  area  in  which  any 
particular  yard  was  located  might  not 
be  classed  as  having  surplus  labor,  the 
'people  who  should  be  working  in  that 
yard  were  just  as  unemployed,  and 
should  not  suffer  the  loss  of  a  contract 
to  another  yard  whose  business  might  be 
booming  even  though  the  city  in  which 
it  was  located  had  surplus  labor.  I, 
therefore,  want  the  record  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  in  indicating  that  section 
103  (c)  (1)  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
protect  a  distressed  industry  as  well  as 
a  distressed  geographic  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  obvious  to 
me,  although  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  to 
some  of  the  Cloud  16  boys  in  the  State 
Department  or  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  that  when  in  mid- 1953 
there  were  some  7  millions  plus  tons  of 
dry  cargo  and  passenger  vessel  construc¬ 
tion  underway  in  the  shipyards  of  the 
world,  with  none  of  this  construction 
for  the  order  of  the  United  States  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  in  United  States  shipyards, 
it  was  time  to  begin  worrying  about  our 
own  shipbuilding  industry  rather  than 


that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here  it  is 
mid- 1954  and  the  picture  is  still  not 
clear  to  our  policymakers.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  Congress  take  the  first 
step  in  opening  their  eyes  by  stopping 
them  short  on  the  offshore  vessel  pro¬ 
curement  program. 

Mr.  CONDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  with  reference  to  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  as  it  affects  the  American 
shipyards.  Our  ship-building  industry 
has  stagnated  to  the  point  of  virtual 
destruction.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
divert  some  of  the  work  from  our  naval 
yards  to  private  shipbuilding  yards, 
which  has  not  contributed  substantially 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  private  yards, 
and  of  course  had  had  a  serious  conse¬ 
quence  on  the  naval  shipyards.  As  long 
as  the  American  shipbuilding  industry 
ranks  only  sixth  in  the  world,  it  seems 
to  me  inexcusable  that  we  should  be 
subsidizing  foreign  yards  to  build  ves¬ 
sels  that  could  well  be  built  in  our  own 
yards.  I  also  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  Pacific  coast  yards  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  discriminated  against.  Speaking 
as  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  therefore 
hope  that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  American  shipyards. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  I  appreciate  the  effort 
of  the  gentleman  of  Pennsylvania  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  industry  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Section  103  (c)  (1),  which  he  cites, 
limits  the  relief  “with  special  reference 
to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus.” 

There  can  be  and  are  areas  that  are 
particulai-ly  hard  hit  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  industry  that  are  not  in  labor 
surplus  areas.  Let  me  illustrate.  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  very 
hard  hit.  We  are  building  no  substantial 
tonnage  of  new  ships. 

It  was  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
that  records  in  shipbuilding  were  made 
during  the  war.  This  is  not  a  labor  sur¬ 
plus  area  at  this  time.  With  the  closure 
of  automobile  plants  and  the  slowdown 
in  durable  goods  production  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  long  we  can  keep  out  of  that 
category. 

Seasonal  employment  in  the  food  can¬ 
ning  and  processing  industry  is  high,  at 
this  season,  as  it  should  be.  This  per¬ 
centagewise  makes  it  appear  that  we 
have  employment  in  the  area  but  ship¬ 
yard  workers,  autoworkers  and  many 
production  workers  have  no  jobs.  The 
usage  of  the  statistical  section  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  are  misleading.  If 
we  are  to  have  our  proper  portion  of 
shipbuilding,  for  instance,  we  must  get 
ships  to  build. 

I  am  not  against  overshore  procure¬ 
ment,  but  I  believe  that  charity  begins 
at  home.  I  would  like  to  see  the  ship¬ 
yard  workers  in  other  lands  busy  and 
employed  but  not  at  the  cost  of  seeing 
shipyard  workers  in  America  without 
jobs. 

In  our  own  selfish  interest  we  must 
retain  the  “know-how” — the  skills  in  our 
shipbuilding  and  other  production  indus¬ 
tries. 


I  hope  that  in  the  interpretation  and 
administration  of  this  section  that  the 
President  will  give  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
supported  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  in 
placing  in  this  bill  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  section  103  (c)  which  would 
protect  United  States  industry  from  un¬ 
fair  competition  from  abroad,  and  would 
be  especially  helpful  to  areas  in  which 
there  is  surplus  labor,  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  in  class  IV  areas. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  matter  of  offshore  pur¬ 
chasing  is  dangerous,  it  is  bad  econom¬ 
ically  for  us  and  it  is  also  dangerous  as 
a  matter  of  national  defense.  If  our 
workers  go  into  other  industries  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  not  being  able  to  work  in  the 
navy  yards  and  shipyards,  we  lose  the 
skill  of  those  men  and,  therefore,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  construct  the  vital  naval 
equipment  that  is  so  necessary  for  our 
national  defense. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  being  ter¬ 
ribly  hard  hit  insofar  as  work  in  our 
navy  yards  is  concerned  and  some  of  the 
State  is  in  the  surplus  labor  and  dis¬ 
tressed  area.  I  talked  to  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  just  a  few  minutes  ago  and 
one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  said  he  was  very  sympathetic  and 
very  sorry  over  the  condition  that  exists 
in  all  navy  yards.  I  repeat,  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  been  especially  severely  cut — ■ 
the  United  States  should  not  give  our 
shipbuilding  trade  to  other  areas. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  Member 
after  Member  will  get  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  here  and  say  that  we 
must  develop  our  national  defense,  but 
instead  we  are  developing  the  national 
defense  of  other  countries,  countries  that 
may  be  attacked  at  any  time. 

I  hope  that  the  language  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
protect  our  shipbuilding  industries  and 
our  workers  and  our  country,  but  it  does 
not  offer  enough  protection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  With  the  protection 
of  this  amendment,  the  gentlewoman 
can  go  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  various  Govern¬ 
ment  departments,  and  ask  if  they  have 
screened  these  offshore  procurement 
contracts,  show  them  the  facts  in  your 
district,  and  have  this  work  done  in  this 
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country  when  there  is  unemployment  or 
labor  surplus. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  While  I  represent  part  of  metro¬ 
politan  Boston  and  many  from  my  dis¬ 
trict  are  employed  there.  The  Charles¬ 
town  Navy  Yard  is  in  the  gentleman’s 
district  and  he  does  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  behalf  of  the  yard  and  its  workers. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Yes.  I  realize  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
in  offering  her  motion,  does  so  that  we 
may  protect  our  shipyard  industry. 
The  other  morning  a  group  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  delegation  visited  the  Penta¬ 
gon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  was 
there.  And  I  now  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  we 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  through 
offshore  procurement  ships  were  going 
to  be  built  and  were  being  built  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  in  other  sections  of  Europe 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  world, 
whereas  at  the  present  time  at  home  in 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  scheduled  to 
be  laid  off  on  July  24  are  759  men.  We 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  that 
time  if  it  were  possible  under  this  off¬ 
shore  procurement  act  in  the  mutual 
security  bill  to  designate  that  that  work 
be  given  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  We 
directed  this  remark  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
will  bear  me  out.  He  said  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  Navy  had  nothing  what¬ 
soever  to  do  with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
or  the  assigning  of  the  building  of  ships. 
You  will  recall  that  Admiral  Liggett  was 
there  also  and  he  corrected  that  state¬ 
ment.  We  have  a  man  at  the  head  of 
the  Navy  Department  at  the  present 
time  who  not  only  does  not  know  how  to 
interpret  the  law,  he  does  not  even  know 
the  law. 

I  hope  that  this  debate  calls  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Secretry  of  the  Navy  Thomas 
that  the  Navy  has  a  definite  program 
established  under  this  act.  Section  103, 
lines  14  through  23  on  page  4,  gives  the 
authority  to  the  administration  to  assign 
work  to  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  and 
any  other  areas  where  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  is  adversely  affected. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  May 
I  say  this,  there  are  already  many  out 
of  work  out  at  the  navy  yard  and  private 
shipyards  at  the  present  time.  In 
September  there  will  be  more  workers 
laid  off  and  there  will  be  further  lay¬ 
offs  in  other  shipyards  in  September. 
The  amendment  which  would  provide 
that  work  could  be  done  in  the  United 
States  in  an  area  where  there  is  unem¬ 
ployment  ought  to  be  helpful  if  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out,  but  I  am  very  cynical 
because  I  find  especial  help  for  surplus 
areas  has  proved  to  be  rather  a  farce. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  motion  and  in  defense  of  people  in 
another  section  of  the  United  States.  A 
hungry  South  Carolinian  is  just  as  hun¬ 
gry  as  a  hungry  New  Englander.  The 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  whole 


United  States,  notably  in  my  part  of  the 
world,  has  felt  the  pinch  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  which  has  hit  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry.  Take  the  naval  shipyards  in  this 
country.  I  know  something  about  them. 
I  know  the  plight  of  the  one  in  Boston, 
and  it  is  in  a  bad  fix,  a  bad  condition. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  one  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  one 
in  Brooklyn,  and  those  on  the  west  coast, 
and  certainly  those  in  the  South.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  there  are  11  naval  ship¬ 
yards  created  by  statute.  Every  one  of 
them  has  had  to  carry  the  entire  burden 
of  all  the  shipbuilding  industry,  particu¬ 
larly  those  under  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  about  which  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson],  has  been 
talking,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our  naval 
shipyards  in  this  country,  we  would  have 
no  shipbuilding  industry.  And,  just  now 
we  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
do  not  take  care  of  our  own  shipbuilding, 
we  will  have  none  in  this  country.  Now, 
why  could  not  these  desperately  needed 
ships  be  given  out  of  our  surplus  supply? 
In  my  own  shipyard  in  Charleston  we 
have  ships  in  mothballs  that  could  be 
taken  out  and  given  to  these  people. 
Some  people  say  that  some  are  being 
built  in  Italy,  but  because  of  security 
reasons  that  could  not  be  discussed.  Let 
me  tell  you  this:  We  do  not  even  have 
base  rights  in  Italy.  I  said  that  a  while 
ago.  By  the  shotgun  method  we  are  be¬ 
ing  refused  base  rights,  and  they  are 
trying  to  get  us  into  Trieste.  I  know  that 
and  you  know  that.  The  same  condition 
prevails  in  France.  Why  should  we  pay 
our  taxpayers’  money  and  subsidize  ship¬ 
yards,  the  shipbuilding  industry,  in  other 
nations  and  get  out  of  our  own  ship¬ 
building  industry?  It  just  does  not  make 
sense.  And,  I  think  we  should  alert  our 
people.  I  have  heard  the  lip  service  of 
my  friend  from  Pittsburgh.  That  is  lip 
service,  is  it  not?  You  know  it.  Let  us 
take  some  affirmative  action  here  and 
stop  this  nonsense. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  should  stress  the  fact  that  in 
shipbuilding  it  is  the  know-how  to  build 
as  well  as  the  actual,  physical  yards. 
That  is  a  thing  that  is  disappearing.  We 
are  losing  the  skills  of  the  people  which 
are  just  as  important  as  shipyards. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course.  They  are 
not  going  to  the  shipyards ;  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  the  boneyard.  When  World  JVar 
H  broke  out,  we  had  no  shipping,  and  the 
cost  of  shipping  our  war  materiel  in  the 
so-called  allied  ships  went  up  2,500  per¬ 
cent.  I  think  we  are  literally  cutting  our 
own  throats.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story 
Judge  Tarver  used  to  tell  about  the  col¬ 
ored  man  in  his  part  of  the  world  who 
had  a  little  catfish.  The  little  catfish 
was  still  wobbling  and  the  old  color-ed 
man  said  “Hold  still,  little  catfish.  I  am 
just  going  to  gut  you.”  That  is  all  we 
are  doing  with  the  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
try.  We  are  asking  them  to  hold  still 
long  enough  so  that  we  can  gut  them. 
It  just  does  not  make  sense.  And,  I  am 
letting  you  know  in  my  own  terminology, 
I  am  “agin”  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  123.  Common  use  items:  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $70  million  for  the  provision  of  any 
common-use  equipment,  materials,  com¬ 
modities,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by 
military  forces  of  nations  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  interest  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  shipbuilders 
of  America.  The  shipbuilders  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  are  suffering  because 
of  this  unfair  situation  of  our  offshore 
procurement. 

I  was  in  India  last  fall  where  we  are 
helping  to  dig,  and  paying  almost  all  the 
cost  of  digging,  2,650  deep  wells.  The 
contractor  who  had  the  contract  for  750 
of  those  wells  could  not  buy  American- 
made  goods,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
specifications  were  so  written  that  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  could  not  meet  those 
specifications  for  motors  and  well  pipe 
and  hence  the  American  manufacturers 
lost  that  business. 

Also  may  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953  bought  62  percent  of  all 
of  their  generators  for  hydroelectric 
power  plants  and  related  facilities  from 
foreign  manufacturers,  because  the  do¬ 
mestic  manufacturers  of  those  items  were 
underbid  to  the  point  where  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  forced  to  buy  those 
articles  in  foreign  countries. 

Since  I  made  public  some  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  that  I  have  just  talked  about  I  have 
had  letters  from  manufacturers  of  many 
many  commodities  in  most  every  section 
of  the  United  States  of  America  com¬ 
plaining  because  they  are  losing  business 
to  foreign  countreis.  I  hope  something 
can  be  done  in  this  bill  that  will  guar¬ 
antee,  to  a  reasonable  degree,  that  the 
American  people  who  pay  taxes  here  will 
get  at  least  their  fair  share  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  being  given  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  under  our  foreign  aid  setup.  As 
much  as  we  want  to  help  other  nations, 
after  all,  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things. 

Our  farmers  are  not  very  happy  about 
it,  either.  We  have  sent  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  our  agricultural  technicians 
and  experts  all  over  the  world  to  teach 
the  people  of  almost  every  nation  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  how  to  raise  more 
farm  products  per  acre.  I  am  not  too 
much  opposed  to  that.  But  then  we  hear 
people  who  should  know  better  lecturing 
to  us  as  to  how  we  must  sell  more  farm 
products  around  the  world. 

Listen  to  this  as  a  fair  example.  Last 
fall  I  was  in  a  cornfield  in  France,  it  was 
making  over  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  I 
asked,  “How  many  bushels  per  acre  did 
you  used  to  raise  before  we  gave  you 
hybrid  seed  corn  and  showed  you  how 
to  raise  it?”  And  they  said,  “20  to  25 
bushels.” 
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The  same  is  true  of  cotton,  sugarcane, 
wheat,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  so  forth. 
Now  I  am  not  complaining  too  much, 
but  it  disgusts  me  when  I  hear  self- 
appointed  experts  stand  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  or  go  on  the  radio  or  before 
television  and  say  we  must  have  more 
foreign  trade  in  our  farm  products,  when 
I  know,  and  you  know,  farm-products 
exports  are  dwindling  and  will  continue 
to  dwindle  for  the  reason  I  have  just 
explained. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  vote 
comes  on  final  passage  of  this  foreign- 
aid  bill  now  under  discussion,  may  I 
again  remind  my  colleagues  that  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  a  Federal  deficit  of  over  $270  bil¬ 
lion,  which  is  more  than  the  combined 
deficits  of  all  the  other  nations  on  earth. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
just  informed  me  that  on  July  1,  next 
Thursday,  there  will  be  over  $2  billion 
unobligated  and  over  $9  billion  unex¬ 
pended  from  funds  previously  appropri¬ 
ated  for  this  purpose. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
$3,400,000,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  no  Member  of  this  House  in  my  desire 
to  help  peace-loving,  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  to  ward  off  com¬ 
munism  to  the  limit  of  our  ability,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  our  own  ability  to  pay 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  already  over¬ 
burdened  taxpaying  American  people. 

Tomorrow  this  House  will  start  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  agriculture  bill.  A 
move  is  on  foot  to  reduce  the  farm  in¬ 
come,  the  basic  item  which  governs  our 
national  income  from  which  we  are  col¬ 
lecting  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  of 
over  $90  billion  annually,  or  over  30  per¬ 
cent  of  every  American’s  income  on  an 
average.  I  shall  vote  “no”  on  final  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  hope  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  will  reduce  the  amount 
requested  in  this  bill  to  a  figure  I  can 
support. 

Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  preface  with  a 
question  these  remarks  on  the  general 
subject  of  foreign  aid,  as  embodied  in 
the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
Where  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  the  Federal  Government  get 
the  power  to  seize  the  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  and  send  it  abroad  as  free 
gifts  to  foreign  governments? 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  question,  which  I  believe  too  long 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been 
permitted  to  go  by  default  by  our  foreign 
policymakers  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
decade,  in  their  eagerness  to  buy  friends 
and  allies  in  the  fight  against  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression.  It  is  a  question  which 
I  believe  we  must  answer  without  delay. 

Nobody  sensibly  can  deny  that  in  the 
years  immediately  following  World  War 
II,  many  of  the  European  nations  which 
fought  gallantly  were  left  prostrate.  We 
were  justified  in  helping  them  to  strug¬ 
gle  out  of  the  wreckage  of  war.  The 
argument  that  rehabilitation  of  our  war¬ 
time  allies  was  a  measure  of  American 
national  defense  constituted  a  valid  ar¬ 
gument  in  those  days. 


But  the  situation  then  was  far  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  one  we  face  today.  Then 
our  wartime  allies  were,  indeed,  pros¬ 
trate  economically.  Many  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  were  starving ; 
commerce  and  industry  were  paralyzed, 
and  in  many  instances  actually  non¬ 
existent.  In  those  days  Western  Europe 
lay  helpless  before  the  Communist 
threat.  But  today  those  nations  no 
longer  are  helpless. 

Today  most  of  those  nations  are  fully 
as  strong  economically  as  they  were 
prior  to  World  War  II.  They  have  all 
of  the  manpower  and  the  industrial 
productivity  which  enabled  them  to  put 
hundreds  of  well-equipped  and  well- 
trained  divisions  into  the  field.  That 
they  stand  today  ill-prepared,  or  not 
prepared  at  all,  to  face  the  Communist 
threat — that  the  NATO  and  the  EDC 
have  fallen  into  desuetude — cannot  be 
attributed  to  economic  weakness. 

The  failure  of  our  putative  friends  and 
allies  to  ready  themselves  for  strong  re¬ 
sistance  to  Communist  aggi'ession,  it 
would  seem,  can  be  attributed  now  to  a 
total  unwillingness  to  face  the  grim  facts. 
It  can  be  attributed  to  a  desire  only  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  prosperity  made 
possible  by  American  generosity,  while 
leaving  to  the  United  States  the  terrible 
necessity  of  defending  the  free  world 
almost  unaided. 

One  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  nations,  other  than  the  United 
States,  which  are  girding  for  defense  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  And 
those  nations,  almost  without  exception, 
are  relatively  small  and  weak. 

Because  of  these  things,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  constitutional  argument  that  our  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  of  foreign  aid — except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  that  of  a 
purely  military  nature — is  a  direct  meas¬ 
ure  of  national  defense,  has  ceased  to  be 
a  valid  argument.  Foreign  aid  has  be¬ 
come  in  essence  merely  a  mechanism 
whereby  we  try  to  buy  the  loyalty  of 
allies  .  Allies  who  would  rather,  it  seems, 
trade  with  our  mutual  enemy  than  resist 
him. 

Screaming  headlines,  warning  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  dangers  of  losing  Europe  and 
Asia,  should  we  fail  to  feed  all  the  hun¬ 
gry  billions  of  the  earth,  are  misleading, 
and  unsupported  by  the  record  of  past 
experience.  If  we  continue  large-scale 
foreign  aid,  without  strict  curbs  on  use 
of  the  money,  and  without  demanding 
even  cooperative  friendship  in  return,  we 
shall  be  doing  as  it  was  done  by  ancient 
Rome.  We  shall  build  a  system  of  satel¬ 
lite  nations,  which  would  give  us  as  much 
cause  for  fear  as  do  our  enemies. 

We  are  haunted  by  a  fear  of  losing  the 
support  of  those  nations  we  have  aided 
in  the  hope  they  would  serve  as  our  outer 
guard.  Apparently  we  are  afraid  to  cut 
off  foreign  aid  lest  our  supposed  allies 
join  the  enemy  and  kill  us  with  our  own 
weapons.  We  have  been  bankrupting 
ourselves  to  support  some  nations  of  the 
free  world,  while  the  Communists  have 
plundered  and  absorbed  others.  Russian 
prestige  has  grown,  while  ours  has 
dwindled. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Chairman,  total  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  in  foreign  aid  have  totaled 


approximately  $44,327,000,000.  If  one 
includes  all  the  expenditures,  such  as 
lend-lease  and  military  aid  before  and 
after  the  war,  the  total  approximates 
$113  billions.  The  foreign-aid  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  year  still  current  totaled 
$6,776,800,000,  as  high  or  higher  than  in 
any  previous  peacetime  year. 

Since  1940  our  contributions  to  Great 
Britain  have  reached  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  Britain’s  natural 
wealth.  ,Yet  today,  as  we  have  seen 
within  the  past  week,  Great  Britain  is 
less  friendly  and  co-operative  than  be¬ 
fore  receiving  our  billions.  Since  1944 
we  have  given  Italy  $2,865,000,000,  yet 
Communist  Party  strength  there  has  in¬ 
creased  from  4  million  in  1944  to  6  mil¬ 
lion  in  1954.  Since  1944  we  have  given 
France  about  $5  billions.  Yet  today  1 
French  voter  out  of  3  votes  the  Com¬ 
munist  ticket.  One  French  soldier  out 
of  every  4  is  a  Communist. 

If  it  is  not  now  apparent  to  everyone, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  Communists  have  succeeded  in 
expanding  their  activities  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  every  part  of  the  world,  de¬ 
spite  the  broadcasting  of  American  bil¬ 
lions.  We  have  that  influence  right  now 
in  our  own  back  yard.  We  are  not  sure 
even  now  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
Guatemala  have  succeeded  in  ousting 
completely  the  Communist  regime  set  up 
in  that  little  country,  supposedly  in¬ 
spired  with  the  aid  and  connivance  of 
the  Kremlin.  And  Guatemala  is  within 
6  hours  flying  time  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

And  while  all  these  things  are  going 
on,  our  own  citizens  are  overburdened 
with  taxes,  a  very  substantial  part  of 
which  goes  to  finance  still  further  this 
disastrous  experiment  in  buying  friends 
and  allies;  in  buying  loyalty  to  the  tenets 
of  human  liberty.  In  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  there  is  a  clamor  for  additional 
pay  increases  for  employees  of  numer¬ 
ous  departments  and  agencies.  Pay 
raises  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated,  but  with  the  idea  that  little 
can  be  done  about  it,  because  no  more 
taxes  can  be  imposed  to  meet  these 
demands. 

My  own  community  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  indeed  the  entire  State 
of  Illinois,  now  are  taxed  to  the  satura¬ 
tion  point.  Yet  in  Chicago  there  is  a 
justified  demand  for  pay  increases  for 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
municipal  employees.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  these  demands.  Fed¬ 
eral  and  local?  What  can  we  do  while 
billions  in  tax  money  are  being  sent 
abroad  as  free  gifts  to  foreign  nations? 

When  these  things  are  considered  in 
the  light  of  reason,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  our  foreign  aid  programs  now  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  are  serving 
directly  to  lower  the  standard  of  living- 
in  the  United  States.  For  take  note  of 
this  significant  fact.  Had  we  appropri¬ 
ated  nothing  for  foreign  aid  in  1953, 
when  the  total  was  $6,776,800,000  for  the 
1954  Government  fiscal  year  just  now 
ending,  we  would  have  been  able  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  Federal  budget  in  this  year. 
Foreign  aid  represented  almost  exactly 
the  total  of  the  Federal  deficit. 
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It  should  be  understandable,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill, 
identified  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  H.  R.  9678.  The  objectives  sought 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  measure  are 
defined  in  the  following  language: 

To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Fine  language,  indeed. 

But  the  bill  is  replete  with  high-sound¬ 
ing  platitudes,  oratorical  outbursts,  and 
glib  generalities,  which  add  nothing  to 
the  measure  by  way  of  enlightening  the 
public.  The  wording  of  the  bill  tends 
only  to  enmesh  the  United  States  more 
and  more  in  the  subtle  trickery,  the  illu¬ 
sory  policies,  and  the  power  politics  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

This  piece  of  legislation  calls  for  bil¬ 
lions  to  be  handed  out  in  just  about  every 
foreign  nation  identified  on  the  global 
map,  just  as  did  similar  bills  approved 
by  Congress  over  the  past  8  years.  The 
original  bill  was  designed  to  provide  aid 
for  the  suffering  millions  in  Europe,  who 
lost  their  livelihoods  and  even  their  hopes 
of  the  future  as  a  result  of  World  War  II. 
But  that  is  largely  untrue  today. 

Had  the  later  foreign  aid  bills  been 
confined  to  this  laudable  purpose,  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  would  have  been  an  end 
of  approval  of  them  long  before  this. 
The  bills  latterly  would  not  have  met 
with  the  strong  opposition  that  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  years.  The  growth  of 
this  opposition  is  indicated  by  the  vot¬ 
ing  records  of  Illinois  Members  of  the 
House. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  1949  to  the  81st  Congress,  all 
Republican  Representatives  freon  Illi¬ 
nois,  except  four,  recorded  their  votes 
against  it.  Only  two  Illinois  Members 
of  the  House,  who  voted  at  all,  voted  in 
supported  of  the  measure.  Opposition 
to  the  foreign  aid  bills  has  grown 
stronger  ever  since. 

The  present  bill  is  primarily  one  de¬ 
signed  to  delegate  to  the  President  all 
authority  to  carry  out  its  terms.  The  bill 
calls  for  total  appropriations  of  $3,440- 
608,000.  However,  to  this  total  must  be 
added  the  funds  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  take  from  unexpended 
balances  available  because  of  appropria¬ 
tions  previously  made  by  Congress  for 
foreign  aid.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
about  $11  billion  comprising  this  sur¬ 
plus  now  are  available  for  distribution 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
in  addition  to  the  current  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Here  are  some  illustrations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  indicative  of  where  the 
money  that  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
appropriate  may  go  in  the  event  that  it 
is  made  available  for  distribution. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
of  the  NATO.  A  total  of  $27  million 
would  go  to  encourage  and  expedite  de¬ 
velopment  of  advanced  design  weapons 
by  nations  or  international  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  military  assistance. 
Provision  is  made  that  no  money  in  this 
category  is  to  go  to  nations  which  have 
not  signed  the  NATO  agreement.  But 
we  do  not  know  for  sure  as  yet  just  which 


nations  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  that 
agreement. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  millions 
made  available  for  development  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  advanced  design  comes  at  a  rather 
late  date,  in  view  of  past  events.  The 
spies  in  our  midst  seem  to  have  sent 
most  of  our  advanced  designs  to  Russia. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  gift  of  $800  mil¬ 
lion  to  support  the  armed  forces  of  the 
states  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
in  Indochina,  the  armed  forces  of  France 
now  in  that  area,  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  implementation  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia.  This 
sum  is  only  $175  million  short  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  this  year  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  extending  and  improving  the 
entire  highway  system  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  category  of  development  as¬ 
sistance,  $130  million  is  appropriated  for 
assistance  designed  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa;  also  $85  million  for  development 
of  south  Asia,  comprising  chiefly  India, 
which  refused  American  transport 
planes  a  right-of-way  in  flying  French 
soldiers  to  the  defense  of  Indochina. 

Other  provisions  would  authorize  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $9  million  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  Latin  American  nations 
and  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  also  $17,958,000  for 
making  contributions  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  expanded  program  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  Another  $500  million  would  go 
to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  United  States 
for  distribution  to  needy  populations 
abroad. 

My  point  in  citing  all  these  provisions 
of  the  bill,  Mi*.  Chairman,  is  simply  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  is  being  taken,  with¬ 
out  authority  under  the  Constitution,  for 
distribution  throughout  the  entire  world. 
To  drive  home  the  further  fact  that  this 
is  being  done,  while  American  public 
works  are  being  neglected,  while  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  in  governments,  both  Fed¬ 
eral  and  local,  are  unable  to  get  cost-of- 
living  pay  increases,  which  can  affect 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  in  many  respects. 

Now  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  observations.  With  respect 
to  the  failure  of  postal  workers  to  get 
a  justified  pay  raise,  let  me  say  that  it 
is  reliably  reported  that  it  costs  $5,000  a 
year  to  maintain  an  American  soldier 
abroad,  while  the  average  postal  em¬ 
ployee  starts  with  a  base  pay  of  only 
$3,300.  Yet  the  postal  employee  usually 
supports  and  educates  a  family,  while 
the  soldier,  usually  without  dependents, 
too  often  spends  his  time  guarding  the 
property  of  foreign  nationals  in  a  lan<^ 
beyond  the  seas. 

Let  me  observe,  also,  that  we  face  a 
dire  situation  throughout  all  of  South 
and  Central  America.  Communist  in¬ 
spired  riots  and  political  uprisings 
sporadically  occur  in  most  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  In  Argentina  cur¬ 
rently  is  ruled  by  a  dictator  who  has 
made  common  cause  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  other  left-wing  elements  of  the 
country.  In  Chile  recently  we  witnessed 
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a  mass  meeting  of  college  students,  who 
burned  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and 
hanged  in  effigy  our  President. 

In  British  Guiana,  Communist  infil¬ 
trators  of  the  local  government  tried  to 
take  over,  and  were  prevented  from  do¬ 
ing  so  only  when  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  in  troops  and  put  the  country 
under  martial  law. 

All  of  these  things  followed  upon  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  promoting 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  “good  neighbor’’ 
policy.  Today  there  is  more  unrest,  and 
less  respect  and  regard  for  the  United 
States,  than  ever  before  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Among  our  most  loyal  and  cooperative 
of  allies  may  be  numbered  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  the  Low  Countries 
comprising  the  Netherlands  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  incidentally  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  Yet  these  countries  have  not 
made  continuous  demands  for  replenish¬ 
ment  of  their  national  treasuries  with 
American  dollars,  under  threat  of  going 
Communist  should  their  demands  be  re¬ 
fused. 

West  Germany,  a  country  which  has 
been  gradually  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants 
on  the  ashes  of  national  destruction  and 
despair,  is  bypassed  when  it  comes  to 
American  foreign-aid  handouts;  hand¬ 
outs  that  are  virtually  imposed  by  main 
force  on  the  NATO  signatory  nations. 

Israel,  the  latest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  to  achieve  the  goal  of  self- 
determination,  has  made  superhuman 
efforts  to  establish  a  successful  common¬ 
wealth  where  refugees  of  Hebrew  origin 
cast  up  by  World  War  II  may  find  asy¬ 
lum.  This  infant  republic,  dedicated  to 
human  liberty,  has  been  allotted  the 
paltry  sum  of  only  $33  million  of  grants 
in  aid  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House. 

At  the  same  time,  provision  is  made 
for  further  coddling  of  Tito,  the  erst¬ 
while  disciple  of  Josef  Stalin,  who  asks 
us  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  he  no 
longer  obeys  the  orders  of  the  Kremlin. 
Who  knows  but  what  his  country  of 
Yugoslavia  may  yet  become  the  Trojan 
Horse  of  the  Communists,  should  a 
worldwide  atomic  war  break  out?/ 

Again  let  me  observe,  that  the  tax 
savings  embodied  in  the  tax  reduction 
bill  now  before  the  Congress  would  total 
approximately  $1,250  million  a  year. 
The  foreign-aid  expenditures  next  year, 
including  the  money  now  asked  to  be 
appropriated  and  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  on  hand,  would  be  at  least  three 
times  the  total  of  the  tax  savings  that 
are  contemplated. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  this  one  last  observation.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  rest  of  the  free  world  will 
go  our  way  only  if  we  continue  to  carry 
it  on  our  backs,  we  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing.  The  rest  of  the  free  world  will 
ride  us  until  we  die  of  economic  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Foreign  governments  will  continue 
to  take  everything  we  are  willing  to  give. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  they  will 
not  use  those  gifts  to  promote  human 
freedom.  They  will  use  them  to  finance 
their  own  socialistic  experimentation. 
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(Mr.  JONAS  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  title  I  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  further  amendments  to  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  3 - DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  131.  General  authority:  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish,  to  na¬ 
tions  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistsance  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title,  commodities,  services,  and  financial 
and  other  assistance  designed  to  sustain  and 
increase  military  effort.  In  furnishing  such 
assistsance,  the  President  may  provide  for 
the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any 
source  of  any  commodity  or  service  (includ¬ 
ing  processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine 
insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any  technical 
information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $45,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding 
Greece  and  Turkey) ; 

(2)  $81,850,000  for  the  Near  East  (includ¬ 
ing  Greece  and  Turkey) ,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia;  and 

(3)  $96,430,000  for  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection : 
Provided,  That  portions  of  such  unexpended 
balances  which  have  been  allocated  to  assist¬ 
ance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  program:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon  terms 
and  conditions  specified  by  the  President, 
for  defense  support,  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
and  other  necessary  assistance  (including 
payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without 
regard  to  sec.  409  of  this  act)  in  those 
parts  of  Korea  which  the  President  shall  have 
determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  con¬ 
trol.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
funds  heretofore  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  pursuant 
to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  Korea,”  chapter  VII,  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  and  unobli¬ 
gated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea,”  title  III,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  President  is  authorized, 
at  any  time  prior  to  24  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  to  transfer  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
title  to  not  more  than  eight  CI-M-AVI  ves¬ 
sels.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is 
authorized  to  make  such  vessels  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  Funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 


of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices 
determined  under  section  3  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C„  App. 
1736)  :  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall  be 
placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum 
requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  by  the  owning  or  operating  agency, 
and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $11,300,000  for  making  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other 
agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
as  the  President  may  direct.  In  addition,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and 
142  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  assistance  furnished  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  section  (1)  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  306 
may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  133.  Terms  of  assistance:  Assistance 
under  this  chapter  may  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash, 
credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment,  as  may 
be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
chapter  4 — general  provisions  relating  to 
MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  eligibility  for  as¬ 
sistance:  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  tile  to  any  nation  or  organization 
unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that 
furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
mote  world  peace.  No  such  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall 
have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by 
section  142,  and  such  additional  provisions 
as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title 
and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements:  No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  nation  under  this  title 
unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will,  and  maintaining 
world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  interna¬ 
tional  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any, 
which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or 
bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political 
and  economic  stability,  the  full  contribution 
permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  general  ’economic  condition  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which 
may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense  capac¬ 
ities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions 
against  transfer  of  title  to  or  possession  of 
any  equipment  and  materials,  information, 
or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1  of 
this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent; 


(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article, 
service,  or  information  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials, 
services,  or  other  assistance  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  na¬ 
tions  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and 
review  by  United  States  representatives  of 
programs  of  assistance  authorized  under  this 
title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such 
assistance,  or  provide  the  United  States  with 
full  and  complete  information  with  respect 
to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  re¬ 
quire:  and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  fur¬ 
nished  on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision 
of  this  act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I 
under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the 
accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a 
special  account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  special  account,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(ii)  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  deposited  in  the  special  account; 
and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  special 
account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  by  this  act  would 
themselves  be  available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  de¬ 
posited  in  the  special  account  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  act  which  remain  in  the 
account  upon  termination  of  assistance  to 
such  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  such  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by 
act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  amendments,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  II — Development  Assistance 

Sec.  201.  Authorization:  (a)  There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $130  million  for  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  and  for  other  types  of 
assistance  designed  to  help  maintain  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  in  the  area 

(2)  $85  million  for  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  South 
Asia  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area;  and 

(3)  $9  million  for  assistance  designed  to 
promote  economic  development  in  the  other 
American  Republics  and  non-self-governing 
territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
specify,  except  that  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  assistance  furnished  under  each  para¬ 
graph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  furnished 
on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with 
section  505. 

(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
sections  206  and  302  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
emergency  economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  respectively. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
22,  strike  out  lines  12  through  15. 
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(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  $85  million 
of  economic  aid  for  India.  There  is  in 
this  bill  in  aid  earmarked  for  India  a 
total  of  $104.5  million.  Of  that  total 
$85  million  is  in  this  title  II,  development 
assistance,  which  means  economic  aid. 
There  is  in  another  portion  of  the  bill, 
title  III,  which  provides  $19.5  million  for 
technical  cooperation.  My  amendment 
would  remove  the  $85  million  but  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  $19.5  million  in  the 
technical  cooperation  section  of  this  bill. 

I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  as  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten  any  funds  provided  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  would  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  assistance  be  furnished  on  a 
loan  basis.  However,  since  we  have 
been  contributing  substantial  funds  to 
India,  we  have  contributed  roughly  $186 
million  in  ^he  period  1952-54.  This 
money  has  been  integrated  and  tied  in 
with  the  5 -year  plan  of  India  for  her 
own  recovery.  That  plan  was  begun  in 
1951,  but  this  country  did  not  begin  to 
participate  until  1952.  The  money  which 
is  available  in  this  $85  million  item  is 
to  be  used  as  planned  for  these  purposes. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  realize  that  as  we  con¬ 
sider  this  amendment.  It  is  to  be  used 
with  emphasis  on  nonagricultural  devel¬ 
opment-including  industry,  transport — 
railroad  rehabilitation,  and  electric 
power  for  economic  expansion.  If  you 
leave  this  money  in  this  bill,  those  are 
the  things  for  which  you  are  providing 
funds.  The  programs  which  have  met 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  success  in 
India,  that  is  those  which  come  under 
the  general  heading  of  technical  co¬ 
operation  are  not  disturbed.  Those  are 
the  programs  whereby  our  experts  go  into 
various  communities  in  India  and  teach 
the  people  how  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  benefit  and  their  own 
betterment.  We,  by  removing  this  $85 
million,  will  simply  be  removing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  that  nation.  It  seems  to  me 
the  question  which  is  before  the  House 
this  afternoon,  as  we  consider  this  point 
is  this:  Is  it  good  for  India  and  is  it  good 
for  our  country  to  leave  this  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill  for  the  purposes  I  have 
specified?  Certainly,  we  have  many 
friends  in  that  great  country,  and  I 
am  sure  they  realize  that  they  have 
many  friends  here,  but  it  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weighing  the  benefits  of  such  a 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  House  to  express 
its  opinion  upon  a  question  not  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  not  of  technical  assistance,  but 
of  economic  aid.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
very  proper  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  and  the  $85  million  removed 
from  the  bill. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  authorization  of  aid  for 
India  as  contained  in  this  bill.  As  the 
Members  know,  the  Honorable  James  P. 
Richards  and  I  were  congressional  dele¬ 


gates  to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  During  that  3 
months’  assignment,  we  had  dealings 
with  the  delegates  from  India  which  were 
not  always  pleasant.  As  Americans  we 
were  sometimes  surprised  and  shocked  by 
Indian  statements  and  inferences  about 
the  United  States’  conduct  of  its  foreign 
policy.  In  our  report  to  the  Congress — 
House  Report  No.  1695 — we  expressed 
our  criticism  in  very  plain  words,  for  we 
felt  that  the  Congress  should  be  aware  of 
that  situation  and  we  hoped  that  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  your  representatives  would  be 
brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  minority  report 
on  this  bill  quoted  our  remarks  on  India 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  il¬ 
lustrate  an  important  principle  which 
should  guide  this  House  in  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  matters  dealing  with  American 
foreign  policy.  That  principle  is  that 
our  first  consideration  must  always  be  to 
protect  and  further  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  To  that  end,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  by  authorizing  this 
money  for  India  we  will  be  considering 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

India  is  a  newly  independent  nation  of 
400  million  people.  For  the  past  200 
years  they  have  been  governed  by  out¬ 
siders,  leaving  them  highly  suspicious  of 
the  West,  even  when  our  overtures  were 
made  in  friendship  and  good  faith.  We 
know  their  fears  are  unreasonable,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  they  exist.  We 
should  also  recognize  that  the  leaders  of 
India,  when  they  make  rash  and  unjus¬ 
tified  statements,  often  are  playing  upon 
the  prejudices  and  fears  of  their  people. 
We  on  the  American  political  scene  are 
too  often  guilty  of  this  same  practice! 

The  authorization  which  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today  will  go  as  aid  to  the  In¬ 
dian  people.  If  such  efforts  contribute 
to  better  standards  of  living  which  would 
most  certainly  tend  to  bring  about  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  our  endeavors  in 
their  behalf,  I  feel  certain  it  will  do  more 
to  change  the  public  statements  of  their 
leaders  than  any  criticism  we  direct  at 
the  Indian  leaders  alone. 

But  even  aside  from  an  apparent  lack 
of  appreciation  shown  by  the  Indian 
Government,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  India  is  an  independent, 
democratic  country,  demonstrating,  by 
its  very  existence,  that  a  free  people  can 
survive  and  prosper  in  Asia.  In  our 
never-ending  psychological  battle  with 
communism  in  Asia  we  could  have  no 
better  demonstration  of  the  basic 
strength  of  our  way  of  life  than  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  free  India. 

Moreover,  India  is  a-  going  concern. 
Its  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept 
conditions  under  which  they  have  lived 
for  centuries.  They  are  helping  them¬ 
selves.  But  without  outside  economic 
assistance  can  they  progress  rapidly 
enough? 

Asia,  as  you  all  know,  is  in  terrible  fer¬ 
ment.  Upheavals  in  underdeveloped 
areas  have  caused,  in  part,  many  of  the 
troubles  on  that  great  continent.  India 
is  emerging  as  a  leader  of  the  Asian  na¬ 
tions.  Other  countries  of  that  area  look 
to  India  for  guidance  in  policy  because 
they  believe  that  India  has  been  recog¬ 


nized  across  the  world  as  a  major  power. 
We  have  a  vested  interest  in  India’s  posi¬ 
tion'  if  only  to  be  sure  that  India  and 
not  Red  China  becomes  the  spokesman 
in  Asia. 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  the  Soviets 
are  exerting  a  tremendous  effort  in  India. 
The  necessity  to  Sovietize  India  and 
China  was  openly  expressed  during  nu¬ 
merous  sessions  of  the  Comintern.  India 
must  build  itself  a  strength  with  which 
to  resist  communism,  now  in  control  of 
neighboring  China.  This  she  can  do  as 
she  realizes  her  own  potentialities  and  is 
given  time  to  develop  maturity  and  po¬ 
litical  wisdom. 

What  will  happen  if  India  is  engulfed 
by  communism?  Aside  from  the  disas¬ 
trous  psychological  effect  on  all  Asia,  let 
me  point  to  some  of  the  United  States 
import  lists.  We  receive  from  India  37 
percent  of  our  manganese,  63  percent  of 
our  mica,  53  percent  of  our  ilmenites, 
and  many  other  strategically  important 
minerals.  Moreover,  India  contains  one 
of  the  world’s  richest  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  bauxite. 

I  feel  that  this  authorization  for  aid  to 
India  is  very  definitely  in  the  first  and 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  to  me  we 
are  not  buying  India’s  friendship.  Sure¬ 
ly  we  are  not  stupid  enough  to  think  we 
could  do  so  in  India  or  in  any  other 
country.  But  we  believe  that  by  helping 
the  Indian  people  when  and  as  they  so 
desire  in  the  building  of  better  standards 
of  living  we  shall  be  able  to  strengthen 
those  within  India  who  are  fighting  com¬ 
munism  vigorously  and  wholeheartedly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request 
with  reference  to  time  on  this  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  if  this  is  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  gentleman’s  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then  I  cannot  yield 
further. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cut 
out  aid  to  India  would  be  tragic,  un¬ 
realistic,  unwarranted  surgery.  It  would 
be  a  knife  at  the  heart  of  our  own  for¬ 
eign  policy.  The  injury  to  ourselves,  I 
might  venturi  to  say,  would  be  greater 
than  even  we  can  calculate  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  With  one  such  act  of  deletion, 
we  have  spoken  a  great  democracy’s — 
our  democracy’s — indifference  to  want 
and  poverty;  we  alienate  not  only  the 
people  of  India  but  those  who  watch  and 
weigh  our  leadership  in  world  affairs. 
What  are  our  objectives?  An  expression 
of  irate  impatience?  Or  finding  the  one 
road  to  peace? 

For  years  we  have  heard  much  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  loss  of  China.  The  debate 
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continues  in  fury.  Yet  here  we  contem¬ 
plate  a  deed  so  fraught  with  tragedy  for 
the  whole  free  world  that  generations 
hence  will  ask  whence  came  these  blind 
spots. 

India  wants  peace.  This  I  know.  It 
is  not  only  that  India  wants  peace;  she 
desperately  needs  peace,  peace  that  will 
give  her  time,  she  argues,  time  to  work 
out  the  enormous  problems,  economic 
and  social,  that  face  her.  Nehru  says: 

If  we  delay  tooUong,  perils  will  envelop 
us,  both  external  and  internal,  so  we  must 
have  a  sense  of  urgency. 

This  is  India’s  thinking.  We  know  as 
well  as  India  knows  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  common  border  she  faces  with 
Red  China.  The  dilemma  is  there  for 
her.  One  of  her  ways  to  solve  it,  she 
believes,  is  to  adopt,  as  she  calls  it,  a 
dynamic  neutralism.  We  may  not  agree 
that  that  is  the  way.  We  may  say  this  is 
the  wrong  way  to  buy  time,  but  we  do 
know  she  is  trying  to  struggle  through 
to  peace.  And  not  a  peace  at  any  price, 
for  if  it  were  at  any  price,  India  could 
not  point  at  all  to  her  voting  record  in 
the  United  Nations.  During  the  eighth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  India 
voted  in  support  of  the  United  States  on 
27  occasions  and  in  support  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  on  19  occasions.  There  would 
have  been  no  such  27  occasions  were 
India  willing  to  try  for  time  at  any 
price.  Keep  in  mind  that  at  the  same 
time  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  voted  in  support  of  each  other 
on  14  occasions. 

To  say  that  India  is  not  alert  to  the 
dangers  of  international  communism  is 
to  deny  the  facts.  It  is  perhaps  the  de¬ 
gress  of  alertness  that  may  be  open  to 
question.  Within  India  itself,  quiet, 
quick,  and  effective  measures  are  being 
constantly  taken  against  subversives 
and  Communists  in  government.  Com¬ 
munism  is  a  crime  and  the  party  is  out¬ 
lawed  in  numerous  provinces.  Many 
Communists  have  been  jailed.  India, 
unlike  us  gets  after  communism  without 
fanfare,  without  any  circus  perform¬ 
ances.  During  my  visit  to  India,  I 
talked  with  Nehru,  President  Persad, 
Govenor  General  Bagpai  of  Bombay, 
Governor  General  Roy  of  Bengal  and 
many  other  leaders  in  Government.  I 
found  that  by  instinct,  training,  educa¬ 
tion,  they  are  all  oriented  toward  the 
West.  And  it  is  this  orientation  we  must 
keep  in  mind  when  we  act  on  aid  to 
India.  Do  we  encourage  this  orienta¬ 
tion  of  India’s  leaders  or  do  we  push  it 
away  and  with  the  pushing  away  make 
room  for  greater  poverty  in  which  the 
evils  of  communism  flourish? 

We  cannot  accuse  India  of  bad  faith. 
In  her  own  way,  she,  too,  seeks  the  road 
to  peace,  not  in  defiance  or  arrogance, 
but  hopefully,  probing  here  and  there. 
This  is  of  course  her  right,  as  it  is  ours, 
to  seek  varying  directions  to  peace.  If 
we  deny  her  our  aid,  what  do  we  save? 
Money.  But  if  we  grant  it,  we  may  in 
the  end  have  saved  a  continent  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  souls.  We  cannot  de¬ 
mand  that  other  countries  recreate 
themselves  in  our  own  image.  If  we  can 
help  in  some  measure  India  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  her  aims  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  well-being,  toward  the 


expansions  of  democracy,  then  we  shall 
in  that  measure  have  helped  ourselves 
and  all  of  the  free  world.  I  pray,  gentle¬ 
man,  you  consider  well  what  you  do. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  may  appear 
to  be  Nehru’s  skirting.  Nehru  has  ad¬ 
vocated  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  with  Red  China.  This  is  a 
policy  advanced  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  well.  Nobody  at  this  moment 
can  say  whether  that  is  possible  or  not, 
but,  again,  we  do  not  turn  aside  from 
the  most  significant  and  largest  democ¬ 
racy  in  Asia  because  while  we  do  not  dif¬ 
fer  in  objectives  we  differ,  perhaps,  in 
method.  India  is  a  democracy,  eager  to 
preserve  that  democracy,  eager  to  de¬ 
velop  democratically.  We  face  the  long, 
hard  pull  at  this  turn  of  history.  Irri¬ 
tation  and  impatience  are  the  most  ill- 
advised  of  all  possible  guides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  why  can  he  not 
permit  Members  to  debate  this  item  that 
carries  $85  million?  Do  we  have  to 
hurry  through  with  it  on  a  basis  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  is  because  of  pressure 
on  the  House  that  the  gentleman  knows 
about.  I  have  been  hoping  all  day  that 
we  could  move  along.  It  seems  to  me 
that  15  minutes  would  be  sufficient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.-'  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  put  this 
economic  aid  policy  on  a  very  fallacious 
foundation. 

There  is  one  thing  I  learned  in  the 
Far  East  2  years  ago  from  some  people 
over  there  that  I  know  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  I  was  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  when  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
came  to  the  United  States  on  his  famous 
visit  some  years  ago,  which  many  of  you 
will  remember,  he  was  taken  up  to  Wall 
Street  in  New  York.  He  was  shown  the 
vast  financial  setup  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  told  that  this  corporation  here 
represented  billions  of  dollars,  that  this 
one  represented  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  He  was  taken  over  this  country 
and  shown  vast  projects  that  India 
could  not  possibly  have  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eration. 

Then  he  went  back  to  India  and  made 
this  statement: 

I  do  not  like  America.  America  is  too  dol¬ 
lar  minded.  They  worship  the  dollar.  They 
seem  to  think  they  can  buy  our  friendship. 


Those  people  resent  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  should  have 
done  when  Nehru  was  in  America  was 
take  him  out  to  Indiana  or  Nebraska  or 
some  of  these  great  breadbasket  areas  of 
America.  We  should  have  shown  him 
how  to  grow  food  for  the  people  of  India. 
Let  him  see  the  ordinary  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  have  some  poor  people  too.  We 
should  not  have  taken  him  up  to  Wall 
Street  and  shown  him  and  impressed 
upon  his  mind  the  power  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  A  real  opportunity  was  missed 
to  show  Nehru  the  grassroots  of  the 
United  States.  The  freedom  and  stamina 
of  the  common  citizen — the  real  power 
of  America. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up.  We  are 
in  charge  of  the  purse  strings  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yes,  I  saw  on  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  and  others,  after 
we  had  voted  millions  of  dollars  in  grain, 
for  India,  the  bodies  being  hauled  off 
early  in  the  morning,  just  as  they  have 
been  for  generations.  And,  listen,  Mr. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  was  not  taken  on  that  tour 
around  the  streets  of  Calcutta  at  6  o’clock 
in  the  morning  by  the  cocktail  diplomats 
who  are  supposed  to  be  representing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  was  taken  there  and  shown  the  truth  by 
the  Standard  Oil  representative  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  by  the  representatives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business,  who  told  me  about  this 
fallacious  policy,  this  ridiculous  idea,  of 
buying  the  friendship  and  love  of  people 
across  the  seas.  They  told  me  that  every 
single  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  of  America  could  have  been  piled 
on  the  wharves  of  Calcutta  and  the 
people  of  India  would  still  be  starving, 
as  they  have  been  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Why?  Because  they  do  not  have  the 
railroad  facilities  in  India.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  83  percent  of  the  people  of  India 
are  illiterate.  They  cannot  read  or  pos¬ 
sibly  know  where  the  aid  comes  from. 
The  Government  of  that  country  would 
take  the  wheat  and  give  it  to  their  rich 
merchants,  to  those  people  friendly  to 
Nehru,  who  in  turn  would  give  it  to  their 
friends,  or  sell  it  on  the  blackmarket. 
The  people  of  that  country  continued  to 
starve  as  they  have  been  doing  for  many 
years. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
Yes,  send  relief  to  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  they  need  it,  where  people 
are  starving,  but  send  it  through  the 
Red  Cross,  send  it  through  the  Salvation 
Army,  send  it  through  the  international 
relief  organizations,  people  qualified  to 
administer  relief  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  world  without  any  po¬ 
litical  strings  tied  to  them  by  the  party 
in  power.  Send  aid  in  the  Christian 
spirit  of  brotherly  love.  Not  through 
some  Government  agent  interested  in 
padding  figures  to  keep  his  job  and 
maintain  his  luxurious  standard  of 
living. 

I  remember  a  colonel  coming  here 
from  Bulgaria  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
who  made  the  flat  statement,  which  has 
never  been  refuted,  that  UNRRA  helped 
in  the  communization  of  his  country; 
that  when  UNRRA  came  there,  who  was 
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the  crowd  that  administered  it?  The 
party  in  power,  of  course.  And,  they 
gave  it  to  their  friends  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  get  more  people  into 
the  Communist  Party,  and  it  was  the 
taxpayer’s  money  of  this  country  that 
helped  to  communize  Bulgaria,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  those  nations  of 
central  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  this  Con¬ 
gress,  for  this  House,  to  realize  that  self- 
respect,  honor,  decency  are  still  con¬ 
sidered  virtues  by  peoples  in  foreign 
lands.  Their  courage,  determination 
and  desire  for  freedom  cannot  be  bought 
with  American  dollars.  Their  character 
and  national  pride  is  being  weakened 
with  handouts. 

We  should  tell  our  foreign  friends 
that  there  is  no  easy  road  to  national 
glory.  Tell  them  that  the  America  of 
today  is  the  product  of  privation,  fru¬ 
gality,  poverty,  perservance,  blood  and 
sweat.  They  too  can  have  freedom  by 
their  own  efforts,  by  looking  to  and  be¬ 
lieving  in  themselves.  Faith  in  their  own 
destiny  will  win  where  American  money 
alone  cannot  possibly  buy  national 
honor. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  time  to  go 
through  them  as  thoroughly  as  I  would 
have  liked  before  this  bill  came  up.  I 
have,  since  the  committee  report  was 
available,  studied  this  matter  as  closely 
as  I  could,  and  I  have  discovered  one 
thing  which  was  rather  amazing  to  me; 
it  is  shown  on  page  9  of  the  committee 
report.  The  amount  which  is  proposed 
in  this  bill  for  development  assistance, 
for  technical  cooperation  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  IV  amounts  to  $481 
million.  Now,  that  is  $45  million  more 
than  this  House  appropriated  this  year 
for  all  the  rivers  and  harbors  projects 
in  the  entire  United  States,  which 
amount  to  $436,379,000.  The  rivers  and 
harbors  item  for  last  year  amounted  to 
$423  million,  and  yet  this  bill  carries  $481 
million  for  items  which  are  not  military 
assistance,  not  direct  forces  support,  not 
defense  support,  but  such  items  as  2,850 
deep  wells  in  the  Ganges  River  delta  to 
irrigate  that  farmland;  for  such  items 
as  building  a  fertilizer  plant  in  India; 
for  furnishing  steel  to  India,  and  for 
items  of  that  kind  which  are  not  a  part 
at  all  of  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $77  million  to  India  under  the 
point  4  program  for  that  year,  although 
India  was  nearly  $2  billion  in  the 
black,  and  we  had  a  national  debt 
then  of  $259  billion.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  $50  million  off  the 
Asia-Pacific  so-called  point  4  program; 
it  passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  House 
and  the  reduction  was  approved  in  the 
Senate.  So,  we  saved  that  $50  million 
that  year.  We  ought  to  save  the  $85 
million  this  year  which  is  provided  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  in  support  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking. 

That  part  of  the  hearings  which  I  have 
been  able  to  read  and  digest  up  to  this 
f^ows  that — and  I  quote  from  page 
540  of  the  hearings: 


We  have  to  date  contracted  for  2,850  pro¬ 
duction  wells  and  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  contracting  for  350  exploratory  wells  in 
other  parts  of  India.  The  United  States  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  program  has  been  $24.5  mil¬ 
lion,  to  date,  mostly  from  fiscal  year  1952 
and  fiscal  year  1953  funds. 

It  is  also  proposed  in  this  program  to 
spend  our  taxpayers’  money  for  locomo¬ 
tives  and  freight  cars  and  to  rehabilitate 
the  railroads  of  India. 

In  the  financial  stringency  which  we 
find  our  Government  faces  at  this  time, 
every  dollar  of  this  money  which  we  ap¬ 
propriate  for  India  and  in  this  program 
must  be  borrowed  money  and  we  must 
pay  interest  on  it.  It  is  that  kind  of  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
So  I  say  that  in  the  financial  stringency 
which  our  Government  now  faces  we 
should  not,  in  addition  to  all  these  mili¬ 
tary  items,  be  engaged  in  financing  this 
kind  of  a  program  for  India  or  any  other 
foreign  country.  We  have  a  hard  enough 
time  financing  our  water  resources  de¬ 
velopment  projects  here  in  this  country. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  entire 
river  and  harbors  appropriation  in  the 
House  this  year  is  $45  million  less  than 
the  $481  million  which  is  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  here  for  these  three  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  so-called  point  4 
or  technical  assistance  and  special  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  program. 

This  program  started  off  in  1951  in  the 
beginning  to  be  a  technical  assistance 
program,  with  an  appropriation  for 
India  of  $5  million.  It  jumped  the  next 
year  to  $54  million;  the  following  year 
$77  million  was  requested,  and  this  year 
$85  million.  Is  there  no  help  for  the 
American  taxpayer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  I  would 
say  in  that  connection  that  while  India 
is  entitled  to  lead  her  own  life  politically, 
economically,  militarily;  to  pursue  what¬ 
ever  course  she  may  desire  in  world 
affairs  including  that  of  neutralism  or 
close  cordiality  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  while  Mr.  Nehru  may  think  what  he 
wants,  he  may  say  what  he  desires  to 
say  in  world  councils,  he  may  govern  as 
he  chooses,  this  country  is  certainly 
under  no  compulsion,  under  no  obligation 
to  underwrite  constant,  continuous  and 
premeditated  abuse  from  the  leader  of 
India  nor  from  any  other  leader  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Consistently 
across  the  past  several  years — in  the 
world  press,  in  the  councils  of  the  East, 
in  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations, 
our  efforts  and  our  objectives  have  been 
scorned  and  our  projects  worldwide  have 
been  derided.  It  appears  that  only  our 
contributions  in  dollars  and  our  contri¬ 
butions  in  wheat  are  acceptable  in  the 
Indian  market  place  of  ideas  and  of 
philosophies. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  quite  frankly 
that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  to  tiptoe  around  the  true  purposes 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 


all-out,  tremendous  effort  which  has 
been  made  across  the  years  and  is  being 
made  presently  by  this  Congress.  We 
are  trying,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
to  contribute  in  material  support  and  in 
moral  support,  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  who  can  bring  to  this  great  effort 
against  the  greatest  aggression  since 
Genghis  Kahn,  spirit,  determination, 
cooperation — those  things  without  which 
certainly  our  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
our  allies  are  doomed  to  certain  failure. 

Today  in  the  great  worldwide  bucket 
brigade  in  which  this  Nation  is  but  one 
nation  in  the  line  there  are  those  who 
are  willingly  passing  along  the  bucket 
to  help  quench  this  great  worldwide  con¬ 
flagration,  but  in  that  line  as  of  today 
there  is  one  nation  which  insists  on  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  bucket  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  the  confusion,  the  chaos 
and  the  dissension  which  grow  out  of 
India’s  present  activities  in  this  area 
cannot  help  but  seriously  handicap  if 
not  frustrate  completely  the  decided  ef¬ 
fort  being  put  forth. 

Military  aid  is  one  thing,  and  there  is 
important  military  aid  contained  in  this 
bill.  May  I  say  here  parenthetically 
that  I  intend  to  support  the  bill.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  it.  I  think  that  to  cease 
our  effort  at  this  point  in  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  would  certainly  bring  about 
a  state  of  worldwide  chaos.  But  I  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  continue  to 
do  one  single  thing  for  those  nations 
whose  every  effort  appears  to  be  directed 
to  the  frustration  of  our  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  we  like  to  have  friends, 
but  in  this  bill  we  are  seeking  allies. 
Also,  that  we,  unlike  the  Communists, 
need  no  satellite  states  to  enslave,  but 
that  we  want  to  help  peoples  in  the  rolls 
of  the  free  world.  India  is  a  vital 
counterfoil  to  Communist  China  and 
must  be  kept  free. 

Ambassador  Allen,  who  is  an  extremely 
able  man,  and  in  whom  so  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  have  confidence,  re¬ 
ported  this  conversation — hearings,  page 
528 — with  Prime  Minister  Nehru; 

He  said  he  recognized  that  if  any  country 
becomes  so  dependent  on  foreign  aid  that 
it  becomes  addicted  to  the  habit,  then  it 
never  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
He  said  India  needed  foreign  aid  but  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  want  India  to  be¬ 
come  an  habitue  of  it.  He  wanted  India  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  as  soon  as  it  could 
and  as  well  as  it  could.  He  referred  to  this 
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as  a  limitation  on  India’s  desire  to  have 
foreign  assistance. 

I  might  say  that  I  respect  that  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  dignified,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  self-reliant  than  just  to 
put  your  hand  out  for  as  much  as  you  can 
get. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  attitude  we  all 
want  taken,  with  respect  to  countries 
we  work  with  in  the  mutual-security 
program.  What  we  want  them  to  do 
is  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  the 
lists  of  the  free.  That  I  know  is 
the  gentleman’s  view,  and  it  is  mine. 
India,  building  up  economically,  has  a 
development  plan  involving  $4  billion 
in  investment,  and  our  aid  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  in  any  case 
overall.  This  plan  is  the  redeeming 
assurance  of  freedom  and  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  free  world  for  the  people  of 
India.  This  is  our  direct  channel,  from 
the  American  people  to  the  people  of 
India,  of  self-help  and  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  is  invaluable.  The  worst  thing 
we  could  do  is  to  shut  off  from  us  India’s 
people.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  certainly  is,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  oppose  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  an  easy  position  to  take  for 
reasons  that  everybody  knows.  It  would 
be  popular  to  denounce  India  for  some 
of  the  provocative  things  some  of  her 
leaders  have  done  or  have  said  about  us. 
But  the  more  difficult  the  situation  is, 
the  more  we  have  to  sit  down  and  take  a 
good  look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  bill,  what  this  whole  program  is 
about. 

It  was  never  designed  as  a  means  of 
getting  people  to  like  us.  Nobody  has 
ever  induced  people  to  like  him  by  giving 
them  things.  They  may  have  to  take, 
his  aid  because  of  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  but  they  resent  it  just  the  same. 

The  idea  behind  this  program  is  not 
that  we  can  bribe  people  to  join  our  side. 
You  cannot  bribe  anybody  to  join  you 
who  is  worth  having,  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  moral  obligation.  Not  a  cent  of 
this  Government  aid,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  justified  as  charity  or' humanitarian- 
ism  or  on  the  basis  of  moral  obligation. 

The  idea  is  not  even  that  it  will  make 
friends  for  us. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  two  main  means  or  methods  by 
which  nations  have  won  security.  One 
is  to  prevent  by  all  legitimate  means  any 
increase  or  expansion  of  the  power  of 
the  forces  that  are  against  us,  that  are 
dedicated  to  our  destruction.  The  other 
is  to  keep  ourselves  strong  and  have  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
free  and  strong  and  on  our  side. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  other  coun¬ 
tries  satellites  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  Kremlin’s  objective  and 
method;  it  is  not  ours. 

We  want  other  countries  to  be  free 
and  proud,  willing  and  able  to  defend 
their  national  independence.  If  they  are 
able  to  defend  their  own  country  and 
keep  its  manpower  and  resources  and 
strategic  bases  out  of  the  control  of  the 


enemy,  that  serves  their  interests  and 
ours. 

We  are  not  trying  to  get  Mr.  Nehru  or 
anyone  else  to  bow  before  us  to  say, 
“Thank  you  so  much  for  saving  us.”  I 
would  despise  that  attitude  on  our  part, 
if  aybody  had  it,  as  much  as  I  would  on 
his  part  if  he  were  to  come  cravenly 
either  to  beg  as  a  suppliant  or  to  ex¬ 
press  gratitude  as  a  cringing  inferior. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  help 
free  peoples  stand  on  their  own  feet  so 
that  they  can  keep  their  countries  free 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemy.  It 
is  just  as  hard-headed  a  proposition  as 
that.  I  wonder  why  we  cannot  keep  our 
eye  on  the  ball.  This  is  not  to  make 
people  like  us;  nobody  is  going  to  like 
us  for  something  we  do  for  them.  It  is 
not  to  make  ourselves  feel  good  because 
of  aid  we  are  giving  to  somebody.  This 
program  is  to  keep  our  enemy  from  get¬ 
ting  any  bigger  and  stronger  and  to  keep 
the  free  world  from  being  chiseled  away 
and  becoming  steadily  smaller  and 
weaker. 

Do  we  think  we  are  doing  so  well  in  the 
world  today  that  we  can  just  cavalierly 
toss  aside  the  several  hundred  million 
people  of  India  who  occupy  exceedingly 
strategic  territory  and  who  may  hold  in 
their  hands  more  of  the  fate  of  our  own 
country  than  we  even  begin  to  realize? 

Now  how  can  we  help  keep  their  coun¬ 
tries  free?  We  can  help  give  them  the 
capacity  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
defend  their  national  independence. 
That  is  what  this  bill  is  about.  It  can¬ 
not  create  the  will,  but  it  can  give  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  the  will,  the  capacity  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  institutions. 

The  people  of  Asia  want  economic  up¬ 
lift,  yes,  but  that  is  not  their  first  con¬ 
cern,  it  is  a  poor  second.  They  want 
democracy — yes,  but  they  can  go  a  while 
longer  without  that,  as  they  have  gone 
centuries  without  it.  The  thing  they  do 
want,  the  desire  that  burns  in  their 
hearts,  their  first  concern  is  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  free  from  alien  control.  For 
decades,  and  in  some  cases  for  hundreds 
of  years,  they  have  fought  to  become  in¬ 
dependent.  They  have  so  recently 
achieved  their  independence.  They  have 
just  tasted  freedom — and  they  like  it. 
More  than  anything  else  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  help  it.  And  the  first  person 
they  look  on  with  suspicion  is  the  white 
man  of  the  west,  from  whom  they  won 
their  freedom. 

They  have  been  independent  for  only 
about  6  years,  it  will  be  7  years  in  August 
for  India.  Yet  we  expect  them  to  be 
more  mature  and  sure  of  themselves  and 
judicious  than  we  ourselves  are  after  175 
years  of  independence  and  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  Nehru  is  a  difficult  person. 
Who  is  not  under  such  circumstances? 
George  Washington  was  pretty  difficult, 
too.  So  is  Syngman  Rhee.  So,  for 
that  matter,  is  Mr.  Churchill.  Almost 
every  man  is  stubborn  and  proud  and 
difficult  who  has  the  will  to  fight  for  40 
years  to  win  independence  for  himself 
and  his  people. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  India  have 
what  doctors  would  call  in  a  child, 
adolescent  revolt.  I  have  a  daughter 
who  is  going  through  the  same  thing. 


She  does  not  know  what  some  other  im¬ 
perialism  may  be  like,  but  she  knows 
what  the  one  is  like  she  has  been  under 
for  the  last  15  years;  she  is  against  it. 

The  British  had  Mr.  Nehru,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  jail  for  12  or  14  years.  His 
inner  soul  has  sustained  wounds  that  in¬ 
evitably  make  him  have  a  strong  subcon¬ 
scious  resentment  against  everything 
connected  with  white  people  and  with 
the  Anglo  Saxon  tradition — of  which  we 
are  a  part.  In  his  English-trained  mind, 
he  probably  knows  better.  But  down  in 
his  heart  are  scars  that  one  can  hardly 
expect  to  change  much  after  what  he 
has  been  through  in  40  years  of  struggle 
against  the  west. 

He  hopes  against  hope  that  maybe 
communism,  which  he  has  never  been 
under,  will  be  less  oppressive  than  the 
British  rule  which  he  has  been  under. 
It  will  not  be,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  does  not  see  that  yet.  He  is  trying 
to  get  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  us  20  years  or 
more  to  wake  up  to  the  nature  of  Com¬ 
munist  imperialism.  Some  have  not 
waked  up  yet.  We  have  to  give  him  a 
few  more  months.  We  cannot  expect 
him  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
we  at  the  very  same  minute  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  not  discovered  it  yet. 
He  advised  us  yesterday  to  have  “a  real 
good  try  for  peaceful  coexistence.”  If 
he  still  thinks  that  is  possible,  how  can 
we  ask  a  young  nation  that  is  just  get¬ 
ting  on  its  feet  to  be  wiser  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  and  more  resolute  and  more 
penetrating  in  its  judgments  than  we  in 
the  West  are,  despite  all  our  disillusion¬ 
ing  experiences. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indians  see 
the  Communists  steadily  winning  in  the 
struggle  for  Asia.  Do  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  them  to  stand  up  against  the 
Reds  better  than  the  West  is  doing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  everyone  will 
take  a  good  look  at  this  amendment  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope  we 
will  take  a  good  look  before  we  take  any 
action  that  might  help  a  country  of  such 
strategic  importance  to  drift  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kremlin.  These  newly  in¬ 
dependent  peoples  are  striving  to  find 
their  way.  I  am  convinced  that  if  they 
are  given  a  chance  to  become  strong  and 
to  survive,  they  will  be  on  our  side  when 
the  showdown  comes,  because  it  is  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  they  will  find  there 
no  freedom,  there  is  no  concern  for 
human  values  on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  to  me  may  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  and  would  not  the  committee 
think  that  since  this  question  has  been 
raised  and  since  it  has  been  considered 
in  the  committee  in  hearings,  both  pub- 
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lie  and  in  executive  session,  and  after 
it  has  been  put  in  the  bill,  and  further¬ 
more,  since  we  are  dealing  with  a  proud 
people,  and  a  highly  sensitive  people, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  now  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  strike  'this  language 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  certainly  do.  That  is 
my  whole  burden  of  my  remarks.  It 
would  be  like  serving  notice  on  these 
people  that  they  might  just  as  well  go 
over  to  the  other  side  first  as  last.  That 
is  why  I  believe  we  are  playing  with 
something  as  dangerous  as  atomic  bombs 
here  today — a  sort  of  fission  of  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  freedom,  if  you  will.  When  our 
country  was  just  getting  started,  its 
leaders,  including  George  Washington, 
wanted  to  be  neutral,  to  keep  out  of  other 
people’s  quarrels.  They  could  do  it  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  isolation  at  that  time. 
Nehru  wants  the  same  thing.  He  can¬ 
not  have  it;  but  does  not  see  that  yet. 
Events  will  force  him  to  see  it  if  we  do 
not  drive  him  to  the  other  side  by  giving 
him  no  hope  from  our  side.  Let  us  not 
cut  off  all  aid  to  India  and  thereby  en¬ 
danger  our  own  security. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  61, 
noes  99. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  Vorys  and  Mr.  Adair 
to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  74, 
noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  those  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FinoL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point  beyond  that 
which  we  have  already  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana?  ~- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
as  to  how  long  he  intends  to  continue 
tonight? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  asked  that  question,  because  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
situation  as  I  see  it. 

There  is  no  desire  here  to  press  on  the 
matter  of  time  for  debate;  certainly  we 


have  gone  on  here  with  everyone  speak¬ 
ing  who  wanted  to  speak.  There  has 
been  no  motion  to  shut  off  debate;  any 
limitation  was  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  understand  there  are  two  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  desk,  one  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley],  and  one 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Tollefson],  which  I  understand  may 
take  a  little  time  for  debate.  There  are 
a  couple  of  other  amendments  one  of 
which  will  be  withdrawn  after  a  short 
statement.  In  other  words,  it  seems  we 
are  down  to  the  point  where  two  amend¬ 
ments  might  take  some  time  and  the 
others  not  much  time.  If  that  is  the 
situation  and  we  can  get  the  bill  con¬ 
sidered  as  read,  then  it  would  be  my  idea 
for  the  Chairman  to  recognize  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Tollefson],  to  dispose  of  their 
amendments.  There  could  be  a  fair  lim¬ 
itation  of  time  for  the  consideration  of 
those  amendments  and  it  seems  to  me  if 
that  were  undertaken  we  could  conclude 
the  bill  this  evening  without  running  too 
late. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  page  of  the 
bill  we  are  on,  and  how  many  billion 
dollars  we  have  already  spent  so  far  to¬ 
day,  and  how  many  billions  we  still  have 
to  go? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi — of  course 
we  have  a  great  number  of  measures  to 
be  disposed  of  this  week.  There  will  be 
some  conference  reports  in  the  morning. 
It  is  my  desire  that  we  meet  at  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  go  on  with  the  work 
that  is  before  us  and  I  hope  that  these 
measures  that  should  be  disposed  of  will 
be  disposed  of  by  Friday  night  so  that 
we  can  have  a  long  recess  over  the  week¬ 
end.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  had  hoped 
for  something  a  little  better  than  that, 
but  it  is  obvious  now  that  that  cannot 
be  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  With 
all  due  regard  to  the  good,  honest  inten¬ 
tions  of  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  recognize  this  as  merely  an 
attempt  to  expedite  and  rush  through 
this  legislation  and  I  object. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  any¬ 
one  should  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
engrossed  copy,  would  that  put  it  over 
until  tomorrow? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  not 
reached  that  point. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  if  we  could  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  Speaker  to  rule  on  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  Page 
22,  strike  out  lines  20  to  24  inclusive  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“The  total  amount  of  assistance  furnished 
under  each  paragraph  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in 
accordance  with  section  505." 


(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  those  of  Mr.  Chiperfield.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Members  can  see  in  the  committee  print, 
the  total  amount  of  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  otherwise  known  as 
development  assistance,  is  $224  million. 
We  have  just  voted  on  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  $85  million.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  economic  assist-, 
ance  is  required  under  the  committee 
print  to  be  furnished  on  a  loan  basis  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  section  505.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  would  put  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  long-range  economic  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  loan  basis  and  would  termi¬ 
nate  any  grant  program,  any  give-away 
program,  insofar  as  economic  assistance 
is  concerned. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  mindful  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Randall  Commission  which 
recommended  that  economic  aid  on  a 
grant  basis  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  also  mindful  of  the 
message  the  President  sent  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  March  30  of  this  year  on  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  which  he  said: 

I  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  principle  that 
economic  aid  on  a  grant  basis  should  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  also  feel  compelled  to  quote  froma 
committee  print  containing  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  floor  leader 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  in  which  he  com¬ 
mented  on  these  two  statements  of 
policy  and  said  that  apaprently  they  have 
been  completely  ignored  by  the  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  who  brought  up 
the  fiscal  year  1955  program  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  sentences 
from  that  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio: 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  when  a  coun¬ 
try  can  have  a  grant  or  a  loan,  it  always 
chooses  a  grant,  and  when  a  foreign  aid  ad¬ 
ministrator  has  both  grant  and  loan  au¬ 
thority,  he  always  chooses  grants. 

The  second  statement  which  I  think  is 
very  important  is  this: 

In  any  case,  we  have  found  since  World 
War  II  that  loans  do  not  make  enemies,  and 
grants  do  not  necessarily  make  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  debated 
an  amendment  to  take  out  $85  million 
for  India  and  South  Asia.  I  remember, 
while  the  debate  was  going  on  a  few 
minutes  ago,  someone  stating  that  the 
Indians  were  a  proud  people  and  they 
would  resent  such  action  which  would 
be  deliberately  pointed  at  them.  That 
is  true.  The  people  of  India  are  a  proud 
people.  The  people  of  the  Near  East,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  other  American  Republics 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  all  of  whom 
come  in  under  this  development  assist¬ 
ance,  are  also  proud  people.  I  also  think 
they  would  resent  the  fact  we  would  take 
any  of  this  money  out  of  our  bill.  So, 
all  right;  so,  they  are  proud  people.  But 
let  us  give  them  a  chance  to  be  proud 
people.  Who  do  you  think  is  a  prouder 
person,  the  person  who  is  on  charity  or 
does  business  on  a  loan  basis?  That  is 
what  I  am  advocating-  If  we  have  to 
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have  this  economic-assistance  program 
for  another  year,  I  do  advocate  that  it 
be  placed  on  a  loan  basis  so  that  we 
can  conclude  some  business  arrange¬ 
ments  with  these  countries  and  maybe 
have  some  prospects  some  day  of  get¬ 
ting  some  money  back  and  at  the  same 
time  terminating  grants  and  giveaways 
in  this  economic  assistance  which  only, 
as  somebody  said  yesterday,  results  in 
people  thinking  they  are  poor  relations. 
For  goodness’  sake,  let  us  give  them  a 
chance  to  show  the  pride  that  they  are 
always  talking  about  and  saying  they 
have.  Let  us  give  them  pride.  Let  us 
not  make  them  feel  they  are  getting 
something  for  nothing.  That  is  why  I 
advocate  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
which  would  put  all  long-term  arrange¬ 
ments  on  a  loan  basis. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  there 
not  evidence  to  the  effect  that  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Indians  would  like 
to  do? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Indian  League 
of  America  in  which  he  says  he  does  not 
want  to  see  any  government-to-govern- 
ment  economic  assistance  of  any  type, 
and  I  do  think  that  the  Indian  people 
would  prefer  to  have  a  loan. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
want  to  say  is  that  while  I  originally 
started  out  on  this  basis  myself  on  this 
section,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  giving  and  taking  in  the  committee, 
the  committee  has  provided  in  section 
505  that  10  percent  of  title  II  money  is 
to  be  by  way  of  loans.  Any  of  the  rest 
of  it  could  be  by  way  of  loans,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  am  constrained  to  feel  that  this 
represents  a  committee  compromise,  a 
50-50  proposition  in  title  II,  that  had 
best  be  followed. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi’.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  think  every  member  of  the  committee 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  there 
is  no  man  in  the  House  or  the  other 
body  who  knows  more  about  and  has 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  foreign 
aid  legislation,  or  who  has  written  more 
language,  much  of  it  restrictive,  into  for¬ 
eign  aid  bills  than  has  he.  Further,  I 
want  to  say  this:  He  has  fought  for  a 
long  time  for  this  loan  provision.  He 
won  because  he  is  brim-full  of  tenacity, 
sagacity,  but  most  important  of  all,  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  loan  provision  as  it  is  in 
the  bill  now  will  make  $340  million  avail¬ 
able  only  for  loans.  That  in  itself  is  a 
massive  innovation  in  foreign-aid  legis¬ 
lation.  It  will  have  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  and  I  think  it  will  be 


a  successful  experiment.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  committee, 
though  he  was  originally  for  100  percent 
loans  on  this  section.  I  think  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  eminently  correct,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  keep  the  provision  in  the  bill 
as  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley) 
there  were — ayes  68,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  2  or  3  questions  about  a 
section  which  we  have  not  reached  yet. 
It  is  on  page  28,  title  IV,  Other  Pro¬ 
grams,  section  401,  subtitle  “Special 
Fund.” 

It  was  under  authority  similar  to  the 
authority  in  this  provision  that  Mr. 
Stassen  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  embarked  upon  his  now 
famous  Operation  Reindeer  which  ended 
up  by  his  giving  5  million  Christmas 
presents  away  to  people  around  the 
world.  I  merely  ask  the  question  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  little  legislative  his¬ 
tory  here  which  might  guide  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  use  of  this  fund. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  if  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  this  proposed  appropriation 
that  any  such  Santa  Claus,  giveaway 
program  will  be  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that 
when  this  matter  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  it  developed  that 
actually  5  million  presents  were  given 
away,  paid  for  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payers.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  read  into  the  language  of  the  MSA 
bill  of  last  year  any  idea  that  we  were 
then  and  there  dealing  with  individuals 
on  a  holiday  basis,  or  Santa  Claus  basis, 
or  anything  like  Operation  Reindeer. 
The  language  said  that  the  President 
might  make  available  to  any  nation  not 
to  exceed  $20  million  of  the  $100  million 
made  available.  Now  the  committee 
makes  $150  million  available.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  amount  involved,  but  I 
am  objecting  to  becoming  part  of  a  Santa 
Claus  scheme  like  that  which  we  wit¬ 
nessed  last  year. 

A  similar  provision  was  in  the  surplus 
disposal  bill  which  we  had  here  the  other 
day  calling  for  $100  million.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  on  that  bill  was  filed  to¬ 
day.  When  we  came  to  conference  on 
it,  notwithstanding  the  actions  of  the 
House,  the  Senate  conferees  unani¬ 
mously  favored  striking  out  that  pro¬ 
vision. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  to  explain  just 
what  will  be  done  with  this  $150  million. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Operation  Reindeer 
came  out  of  the  similar  fund,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  discretionary  fund,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Operations  Coordina¬ 
tion  Board,  which  was  the  successor  to 
the  Psychological  Strategy  Board  last 
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year.  There  was  no  such  program  rec¬ 
ommended  or  referred  to  in  any  way  this 
year,  but  if  the  Psychological  Strategy 
Board  and  the  President  himself 
thought,  as  they  did,  that  this  would  be 
psychological  strategy,  such  a  thing 
could  be  done.  There  has  been  no  indi¬ 
cation  or  hint  that  Operation  Reindeer 
would  be  repeated.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  about  it.  But  I 
want  to  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  this  discretionary  fund  is  in¬ 
tended  to  grant  the  authority  of  discre¬ 
tion  to  the  President. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  looks  with  favor  upon  such  a 
project  as  Operation  Reindeer? 

One  other  thing  I  desire  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  is  the  fact  that  in  the  surplus 
disposal  bill,  which  was  before  the  House 
last  week  and  upon  which  the  conference 
report  will  probably  be  presented  to¬ 
morrow,  we  provided  $300  million  worth 
of  surplus  commodities  to  be  given  away 
by  the  President,  and  in  addition  there¬ 
to  authorized  the  sale  of  another  $1  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  commodities  to  be  sold  for 
local  currencies.  The  amount  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  was  reduced  in  conference  to  $700 
million.  The  $700  million  when  added 
to  the  $300  million  to  be  given  away 
makes  a  total  of  $1  billion  worth  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  which  will  be  sold  for 
foreign  currencies  or  actually  given 
away.  In  addition  to  that  billion  in  the 
surplus  disposal  bill,  our  committee  will 
present  to  the  House  tomorrow  general 
farm  legislation  containing  a  section 
known  as  the  “set  aside.”  This  too  was 
a  proposal  of  the  administration  and 
under  it  $2,500,000,000  in  value  of  surplus 
commodities  will  be  “set  aside.”  In  that 
bill  it  is  provided  that  the  President 
under  certain  circumstances,  may  give 
away  or  dispose  of  any  part  or  all  of  the 
“set  aside”  commodities.  If  all  this  au¬ 
thority  is  exercised  and  all  these  valuable 
commodities  are  given  away  our  so- 
called  surplus  will  certainly  disappear. 

I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree 
not  to  become  a  part  of  Mr.  Stassen’s 
Santa  Claus  projects  in  1954. 

Mx\  VORYS.  No,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
proval  I  know  of  in  the  committee  on 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  just  wondering 
why  the  committee  did  not  make  some 
inquiries  and  reach  some  conclusions 
after  all  the  talk  we  had  about  Operation 
Reindeer. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Inquiries  were  made 
and  a  full  investigation  was  made,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  only  Santa 
Claus  money  that  has  gone  through 
which  is  a  pure  give-away  of  agricutural 
surpluses  went  through  in  a  bill  from 
the  gentleman’s  committee,  and  I  voted 
for  it,  for  $300  million  of  relief  agricul¬ 
ture  that  could  be  given  away  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
gentleman  and  the  House  should  know 
that  there  is  wide  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  in  this  legislation.  Under  the 
so-called  illustrative  program  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  can  do  almost  anything  he 
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wants  to  do  in  the  way  of  Santa  Claus 
operations  or  Operation  Choo  Choo  or 
anything  else.  The  House  should  fully 
understand  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  giving  the  $150 
million  to  operate  such  programs  as  were 
operated  by  Stassen  last  Christmas,  al¬ 
though  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  bill 
or  in  the  report  that  would  indicate 
that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  in¬ 
deed  so.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
denied. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  on  this 
Santa  Claus  proposition,  but  I  took  a 
look  myself  in  the  report  to  find  if 
there  was  any  item  in  there  that  allowed 
the  Administrator,  Mr.  Stassen,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  worldwide  tour  for  all  of  his 
political  henchmen. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  was  part  of  Oper¬ 
ation  Reindeer.  I  had  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  investigate  the  matter, 
and  I  was  advised  that  because  no  defi¬ 
nite  limitations  were  imposed  and  be¬ 
cause  language  in  the  bill  was  broad  and 
all  embracing  it  could  not  be  held  that 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  Operation 
Reindeer  was  illegal. 

Certainly  the  committee  should  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  place  restrictions  and  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  this  particular  fund  to 
the  end  that  neither  the  President,  Mr. 
Stassen,  nor  anyone  else  could  again  play 
Santa  Clause  to  people  around  the  world. 
Apparently  when  the  administration  de¬ 
cided  to  play  Santa  Claus  in  21  nations 
and  to  deliver  individual  Christmas  gifts, 
at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  keep 
the  matter  entirely  secret.  Even  the  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  President  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  was  marked  secret  and  classified. 
Such  reports  should  not  be  secret  or  clas¬ 
sified.  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
advised  fully  concerning  the  use  of  all 
funds  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  great  man  from  Minnesota  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  Santa  Claus  and  to  finance 
his  projects  with  Federal  tax  funds,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  he  be 
permitted  to  send  his  political  pals 
around  the  world  at  Government  expense 
to  check  on  the  delivery  of  his  Christmas 
gifts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  Administration:  Except  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section 
201,  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by 
that  section  shall  be  administered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sections  301,  302,  and  307. 


Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
Sec.  301.  General  authority  and  definitic 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  t 
efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  undi 
developed  areas  to  achieve  economic  progn 
by  authorizing  measures  designed  to  incre; 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  fl 
of  investment  capital.  The  President 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accoi 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  throu 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  prograr 
As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "technical  < 
operation  programs"  means  programs  for  t 
international  interchange  of  technii 


knowledge  and  skills  designed  to  contribute 
primarily  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas.  Such  activities  shall  be 
limited  to  economic,  engineering,  medical, 
educational,  agricultural,  forestry,  fishery, 
mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
economic  resources,  productive  capacities, 
and  trade  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  training  in  public  administration. 
The  term'  "technical  cooperation  programs” 
does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1943  (62  Stat.  6)  as 
are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Avia¬ 
tion  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  activi¬ 
ties  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

M\  Chairman,  I  have  given  consider¬ 
able  thought  to  developing  methods 
which  will  make  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program  more  effective. 

One  of  the  underlying  characteristics 
of  these  programs  is  the  limited  number 
of  technicians  available  and  the  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  individuals  who  need  or 
want  technical  skills.  The  problem  is 
how  a  few  people  can  impart  knowledge 
to  a  large  group  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  countries  in  which  FOA  operates 
technical  assistance  programs  also  have 
military  establishments  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  composed  of  conscripts 
serving  for  a  limited  time,  usually  1  to 
2  years.  They  constitute  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence  whose  military  training  can  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  technical  training.  The 
content  of  the  training  will  undoubtedly 
vary  widely  from  country  to  country  'and 
even  within  a  country.  It  may  include 
reading  and  writing,  elementary  hygiene, 
simple  agricultural  techniques,  basic  me¬ 
chanics  and  a  variety  of  other  basic  skills 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  its  people. 

No  American  military  personnel  would 
be  involved  in  this  program.  American 
civilian  personnel  would  only  be  indi¬ 
rectly  involved.  Their  role  would  be 
confined  to  (a)  assistance  in  laying  out 
a  series  of  courses  and  (b)  training 
groups  of  local  peoples  to  do  the  actual 
teaching. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  advantages  of  this  method : 

First.  The  training  would  reach  more 
people  than  the  present  method  of  oper¬ 
ation  which  is  limited  to  relatively  few 
centers. 

Second.  The  programs  would  be  geared 
to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  the  country 
instead  of  stimulating  needs  that  cannot 
readily  be  satisfied. 

Third.  Conscripts  returning  to  their 
villages  would  be  able  to  put  their  train¬ 
ing  to  immediate  use. 

Fourth.  By  offering  constructive  skills 
capable  of  application  after  military 
service  it  would  create  a  greater  sense  of 
satisfaction  with  military  service  and 
should  develop  a  larger  measure  of 
loyalty  to  the  government. 


Fifth.  The  economy  of  the  country 
would  move  forward  at  a  more  uniform, 
even  though  slower,  rate. 

Sixth.  The  training  would  build  upon 
the  existing  economic  structure  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  basic  skills  that  a  country  must 
have  for  its  progressive  development. 

Seventh.  The  limited  role  of  Ameri¬ 
can  personnel,  located  generally  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities,  should  make  possible 
the  recruitment  of  individuals  who  may 
presently  not  choose  such  work  because 
it  involves  living  in  isolated  villages. 

Eighth.  No  costly  supply  and  equip¬ 
ment  component  would  be  necessary. 

Ninth.  By  careful  preparation  of  ma¬ 
terials  it  would  be  possible  to  impart 
values  and  ideas  that  the  United  States 
would  want  to  impart  to  peoples  but 
presently  cannot  do. 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  increasing  trend  which  seems  to 
be  evident  to  make  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram — the  program  of  technical  coop¬ 
eration  and  assistance  for  backward  or 
underdeveloped  areas — so  directly  a  part 
of  our  military  planning  that  we  lose 
sight  of  what  President  Truman  had  in 
mind  when  he  first  broached  this  idea  in 
his  1949  inaugural  address. 

As  he  enunciated  it  that  cold  and  gray 
January  day  out  here  in  front  of  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  it  was  to  be  a 
bold  new  program  for  leading  a  world¬ 
wide  fight  against  the  seedbeds  in  which 
communism  develops  and  grows.  It 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  whole  free 
world,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  programs  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
United  Nations  and  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  point  about  point  4 — and  the 
point  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  when 
we  get  into  a  discussion  in  the  Congress 
of  authorizations  and  appropriations 
and  budgets  and  deficits — is  that  point  4 
is  most  effective  in  keeping  communism 
fi’om  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  the  further  it  is  removed 
from  straight-out  military  considera¬ 
tions. 

In  other  words,  point  4  was  based  in  its 
original  concept  not  on  military  consid¬ 
erations  but  on  humane  considerations, 
on  rightness  and  decency,  not  strength 
of  arms  or  the  exigencies  of  military 
strategy. 

We  have  this  whole  vast  complex  of 
other  programs  available  to  us  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  military  objectives,  and  many  of 
them  are  important  parts  of  this  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
They  have  as  their  purpose  the  defense 
of  specific  geographical  areas  from  a  po¬ 
tential  or  actual  Communist  attack. 
Hard-headed  military  considerations 
should  properly  dominate  our  decisions 
on  these  programs.  They  are  intended 
to  build  armed -strength. 

But  point  4  should  never  be  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  role  in  that  strategy. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  throw  away  one  of 
its  strongest  qualities — the  appeal  it 
makes  to  people  who  are  directly  helped 
by  point  4,  not  as  pawns  in  a  military 
chess  game  but  as  human  beings  with 
very  definite  human  needs  and  with  lit- 
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tie  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  full  and  re¬ 
warding  life. 

True,  point  4  must  be  limited  in  scope 
by  what  we  can  afford  to  do.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  appropriate  the  funds  here  in 
this  or  any  other  fiscal  year  which  will 
enable  the  peoples  of  all  the  backward 
areas  overnight  to  transform  their  lands 
into  flourishing  Edens.  But  we  have 
made  a  start — a  spectacular  start — un¬ 
der  this  4-year-old  program  of  point  4, 
and  we  should  have  no  hesitancy  about 
continuing  it  and  expanding  it  wherever 
possible.  It  is  no  handout  program.  It 
is  not  billions  in  economic  aid,  but  only 
a  few  millions  in  a  cooperative  program 
which  encourages  these  nations  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  resources  largely  with 
their  own  funds. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  Congress 
of  the  extensions  of  aid  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  countries  like  India — neutralist 
countries.  We  are  told  we  have  no  guar¬ 
anty  that  India  would  take  its  stand 
with  us  in  a  showdown  between  the  free 
and  Communist  world;  no  indication  at 
all  that  she  would  fight  on  our  side.  And 
of  course  that  is  true.  India  is  deliber¬ 
ately  neutralist — to  an  extent  which 
sometimes  infuriates  us  and  which  also 
puzzles  us. 

But  just  taking  India  as  an  example: 
Here  is  a  sprawling  area  of  the  world 
where  democracy  is  brandnew  and  on 
trial  for  its  life.  Communism  sees  in 
India  exactly  the  kind  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  which  it  believes  makes 
natural  spawning  waters  for  commu¬ 
nism. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  be  puz¬ 
zled  by  Nehru’s  seeming  inability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  danger  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  against  his  country,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  all  India  recognizes 
the  terrible  danger  of  communism  tak¬ 
ing  over  India  from  inside. 

But  if  we  can  help  India  to  raise  living 
standards,  by  use  of  better  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil  and  of  producing  the 
needs  of  the  people,  this  danger  will 
recede. 

The  same  is  true  in  other  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas — particularly  Latin  America. 
The  average  lifespan  in  Latin  America  is 
only  43  years,  compared  to  our  average 
of  68.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  about  48 
percent,  as  compared  to  3  percent  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  diet  is  2,304 
calories  a  day  as  compared  to  our  3,130. 
There  is  vast  land  area  there  for  a  pop¬ 
ulation  just  about  the  same  size  as  ours. 
And  yet,  with  all  the  riches  of  mineral 
and  other  wealth  there,  there  is  much 
human  misery. 

This  is  at  our  back  door.  We  have 
seen  how  communism  has  gotten  a  very 
big  foot  in  the  door  in  Guatemala.  We 
can  perhaps  ascribe  some  of  that  suc¬ 
cess  to  communism’s  cleverness,  ruth¬ 
lessness,  skill  at  conspiratorial  subver¬ 
sion,  and  so  on.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  with  a  large  part  of  the  population 
destitute,  the  Communists  did  not  have 
to  look  too  hard  to  find  inviting  avenues 
of  approach. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  increasing  trend  in  the 
point  4  program  as  now  constituted  to¬ 
ward  linking  it  up  with  military  objec¬ 
tives.  My  own  view  is  that  if  we  go  into 
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the  countries  which  are  really  underde¬ 
veloped  and  where  human  suffering  is 
acute  because  of  lack  of  skill  and  know¬ 
how  and  the  need  for  special  assistance, 
and  do  a  good  job  there  under  point  4 
without  necessarily  tying  it  to  military 
objectives,  our  military  position  in  the 
long  run  will  improve  consderably. 

Freedom  means  so  much  to  us  here 
in  the  United  States  in  concrete  terms 
of  human  advancement,  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  values,  that  we  tend  sometimes 
to  think  that  all  peoples  equate  freedom 
in  much  the  same  way  we  do.  But  in 
areas  where  large  portions  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  verge  on  starvation,  and  go  with¬ 
out  even  the  most  elementary  comforts 
of  life,  the  Communists  can  and  do  make 
much  capital  out  of  defining  freedom  as 
freedom  to  starve.  That  is  what  we 
must  fight,  and  we  must  fight  it  every 
bit  as  hard  as  we  fight  against  Com¬ 
munist  military  adventures. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  all  of  the 
Democrats  and  a  majority  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  report  on  this  bill  when 
they  stated  that  in  the  present  admin¬ 
istrative  setup,  technical  cooperation 
“tends  to  be  a  stepchild.” 

As  the  committee  points  out: 

There  is  no  one  individual  responsible 
solely  for  guiding  and  focusing  attention 
upon  technical  cooperation.  It  is  now  part 
of  an  agency  that  has  other  responsibilities 
involving  more  costly  operations. 

After  noting  this  stepchild  relation¬ 
ship,  the  committee  report  adds : 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  program  encom¬ 
passed  in  this  bill,  this  is  the  one  that  has 
the  longest-range  possibilities.  Nowhere  in 
the  present  administrative  organization  is 
the  technical  cooperation  program  brought 
into  focus  as  a  program.  It  is  handled  only 
on  an  area  basis.  The  committee  believes 
that  what  is  needed  is  a  single  individual  to 
concern  himself  with  the  total  program  and 
who  will  give  it  the  stature  and  emphasis 
it  merits  as  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Such 
an  individual  should  be  directly  under  the 
officer  to  whom  the  President  entrusts  the 
administration  of  the  nonmilitary  functions 
authorized  in  this  bill. 

To  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe 
wholeheartedly.  I  would  further  say  in 
conclusion  that  what  we  need  on  the 
whole  point  4  program  is  more  of  the 
boldness  and  imagination  and  all-out 
enthusiasm  which  characterized  the 
original  establishment  of  the  program  as 
one  of  President  Truman’s  greatest  con¬ 
tributions  to  world  freedom. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  Prerequisites  to  assistance:  As¬ 
sistance  shall  be  made  available  under  sec¬ 
tion  301  of  this  act  only  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information 
concerning  such  program  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
gram  full  publicity; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
full  coordination  and  integration  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on 
in  that  nation; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of 
the  results  of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 


Sec.  303.  Authorization:  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  $112,070,000  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Par  East  and  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  Latin  America.  In  addition,  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  here¬ 
tofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June 
30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  Limitation  on  use  of  funds: 
Funds  made  available  under  section  303  may 
be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the 
form  of  equipment  or  commodities  only 
where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demon¬ 
stration  purposes. 

Sec.  305.  Multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion:  As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  their  related  organizations, 
and  other  international  organizations, 
wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  by  section  303,  not  to 
exceed — 

(a)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance; 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to 
the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  25,  line  8,  strike  out  “$112,- 
070,000”  and  insert  “$100,000,000.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  shall  not  press  for  my  amendment 
at  this  time.  However,  I  do  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  as  far  as  this  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  is  concerned. 
We  have  strayed  far  from  it.  I  say  that 
because  the  administrators  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  wandered  far  afield  from  the 
original  concepts.  One  page  47  of  the 
committee  report,  there  is  this  language : 

The  first  Administrator  of  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  late  Da-. 
Henry  G.  Bennett,  viewed  the  program  this 
way: 

“The  idea  is  to  send  in  a  minimum  number 
of  people,  with  tools  and  limited  amounts  of 
supplies,  so  they  may  show  the  people  by 
doing,  and  guide  and  instruct  their  doing 
*  *  *.  It  is  believed  that  the  benefits  of  the 
pilot  projects,  and  projects  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  themselves  have  been  stimulated 
to  undertake  in  the  next  year  or  two,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  improved  earnings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  so  that,  to  a  maximum  extent,  the 
large-scale  projects  may  be  financed  from 
loans,  either  public  or  private.  *  *  * 

“The  truth  is  that  the  whole  program  is  in 
the  main  a  training  program.  The  big  need 
in  every  underdeveloped  area  is  for  a  reliable, 
trained,  local  leadership,  and  consequently 
we  are  seeking  as  best  we  can  to  encourage 
this  type  of  training." 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
purchasing  of  $20  million  worth  of  rail¬ 
road  equipment,  the  establishment  of 
school  systems,  the  development  of  power 
projects  and  the  development  of  recla¬ 
mation  projects  are  far  removed  from 
this  concept  expressed  by  Dr.  Bennett 
and  believed  in  by  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  I  hope  that  in  some  way  the 
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administrator  of  this  program  will  heed 
the  wishes  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  associate  myself  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman. 
As  he  knows,  we  fought  this  for  several 
years  before  we  could  get  them  back  on 
the  beam  of  tending  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  technical  cooperation  instead 
of  a  commodity  program.  However,  I 
do  not  associate  myself  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  them.  I  think  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  have  the  only  item 
in  the  bill  that  is  cut  substantially  be  the 
item  for  technical  assistance.  I  think 
those  who  are  operating  this  program 
ought  to  plan  to  keep  this  program  for  at 
least  4  years  at  just  about  this  level 
and  really  make  a  go  of  it  in  terms  of 
training  and  not  to  expand  it  into  an  em¬ 
pire  of  supplying  commodities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  remarks  just  made. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  does  not  think  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  304  would  cure  the  objec¬ 
tion  the  gentleman  has  just  raised  in  re¬ 
gard  to  former  programs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  hope  so, 
but  I  have  some  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  provides: 

Funds  made  available  under  section  303 
may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the 
form  of  equipment  or  commodities  only 
where  necesessary  for  instruction  or  demon¬ 
stration  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  It  may  do 
the  trick,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman, 
not  to  the  point  of  agreeing  to  his 
amendment,  but  to  the  general  state¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made. 

The  gentleman  perhaps  knows  that 
through  September,  October,  and  No¬ 
vember  of  last  year  the  Inter- American 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  made  a  prolonged  in¬ 
vestigation  in  Latin  America  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  into  the  economic-assist¬ 
ance  program.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
validity  in  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  in  the  field  of 
capital  expenditures  there  is  an  acute 
and  a  great  necessity  for  tightening  up 
the  operation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with¬ 
draw  my  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  306.  Advances  and  grants;  contracts: 
The  President  may  make  advances  and 
grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and 
perform  contracts  and  agreements  in  respect 
of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons 
however  designated,  whether  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency. 
A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  com¬ 
mitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress, 
run  for  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

Sec.  307.  International  Development  Ad¬ 
visory  Board:  There  shall  be  an  advisory 
board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
“Board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he 
may  designate  to  administer  this  title,  with 
respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters 
arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
programs  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II, 
and  section  414  (b).  The  Board  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  not  more  than  13  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  1  of  whom,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
be  appointed  by  him  as  Chairman  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other 
groups  interested  in  the  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
none  except  the  Chairman  shall  be  an  officer 
or  an  employees  of  the  United  States  (in¬ 
cluding  any  United  States  Government 
agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  com¬ 
pensation  for  current  services.  Members  of 
the  Board,  other  than  the  Chairman  if  he 
is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  a  per  diem 
allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  or  at  conferences  held 
upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  and  in  neces¬ 
sary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  offer  a  motion  to  strike  out 
this  section,  307,  providing  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  another  board.  In  1952,  when  I 
campaigned  for  office,  I  told  my  people 
I  was  opposed  to  the  creation  of  more 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  section  does  not 
create  a  board.  The  board  is  already  in 
existence.  The  whole  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  repeals  some  13  bills,  and  we  got 
rid  of  one  board  that  was  to  advise  on 
the  overall  program.  But  we  kept  this 
board  for  the  reason  that  the  gentle¬ 


man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]  just 
stated:  The  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  going  through  a  shakedown 
period  and  we  need  the  advice  of  wise 
people  to  help  find  ways  to  do  the  job 
in  the  best  ways  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  take  all  my  time.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  he  has  abolished 
1  board  but  1  board  still  remains,  that 
that  is  1  board  too  many. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  think  this  board  can 
be  very  useful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  board  will  not  be  operating 
here  in  Washington;  I  imagine  they  will 
be  out  of  the  country  most  of  the  time 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers.  But  I  am  not  going  to  offer  the 
amendment,  because  there  seems  to  be 
all  too  little  concern  for  economy  here 
today.  I  do,  however,  want  to  get  some 
information.  What  does  the  committee 
mean  in  section  308  where  a  joint  com¬ 
mission  on  rural  reconstruction  in  China 
is  provided?  It  reads: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to 
participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction  in  China. 

Is  that  to  reconstruct  agriculture  in 
Red  China? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  it  is  not  operating 
in  Red  China.  The  section  authorizes 
continuation  of  the  JCRR  organization 
that  was  set  up  in  the  ECA  Act  of  1948, 
and  it  has  been  the  single  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agency  operating  in  this  field 
that  we  have  had  around  the  world. 
It  was  set  up  on  the  basis  of  three  ideas, 
all  indicated  in  its  title.  First,  it  is  a 
joint  organization;  the  Commission  has 
3  Chinese  and  2  Americans  operating 
it  together.  We  work  with,  not  for  or 
over  or  under,  Chinese.  The  second  idea 
is  rural.  The  people  in  Asian  countries 
are  predominantly  rural.  Instead  of 
trying  at  the  outset  to  make  them  into 
an  industrial  society,  like  we  have  here, 
the  Commission  tries  to  help  them  where 
they  are.  Third,  reconstruction.  The 
objective  is  not  to  try  to  reform  them 
or  make  them  over  in  our  image,  but 
to  help  them  reconstruct  their  own  rural 
society.  Once  they  have  attained  stabil¬ 
ity  in  a  familiar  pattern,  they  will  go 
on  to  carry  out  their  own  reforms  and 
improvements.  That  was  the  theory. 
I  have  a  certain  fondness  for  it  because 
it  was  my  own  "baby,”  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  worked  so  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  cannot 
sell  it  to  me  simply  because  he  is  fond 
of  it.  Where  is  this  Commission? 

Mr.  JUDD.  On  the  island  of  For¬ 
mosa.  It  began  on  the  China  main¬ 
land,  but  it  did  not  get  started  until 
the  last  few  months  before  China  fell. 
Even  so,  the  areas  where  this  organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  operating  only  a  short 
time  were  the  areas  where  there  was 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance  against  the  Communists.  We  hope 
FOA  will  follow  the  same  pattern  more 
and  more  all  through  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  has  proven  its  worth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  another 
Commission  I  did  not  know  was  in  ex¬ 
istence. 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
state  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  pending 
measure.  It  is  important,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  saving  life  and  limb,  although  I 
do  not  know  how  important  it  is  in  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  communism. 
I  hope  it  is  very  important.  Last  night 
I  visited  a  service  hospital  with  badly  in¬ 
jured  men.  The  hospital  was  full.  The 
picture  of  the  courage  of  our  battle 
casualties  is  with  me  now. 

In  the  last  amendment  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  the  reconstruction  of  certain 
things.  I  deplore  with  all  the  strength 
in  my  being  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
secured  passage  of  veterans’  legislation 
for  the  reconstruction  of  oUr  veterans — 
that  is  needed  insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  more  than  any  other 
legislation — as  a  matter  of  common  jus¬ 
tice  and  appreciation. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  when  I 
am  asked  what  the  Congress  has  passed 
in  the  way  of  veterans’  legislation  except 
the  truth — I  feel  so  profoundly  grateful 
to  them.  I  have  to  admit  that  some  cuts 
were  made  in  the  amount  of  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  hospitalization;  I  have  to 
say  that  there  have  been  cuts  in  money 
appropriated  for  regional  offices,  so  much 
so  that  1,000  persons,  practically  all  of 
them  veterans,  in  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  lose  their  jobs. 

I  have  heard  vaguely  and  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  half  promises,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  rules  would  be  reported  on 
some  of  our  legislation  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs.  I  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  so  and  I  hope  that  legislation 
passes  the  House  before  it  is  too  late  to 
go  to  the  Senate  for  final  passage.  I  for 
one  cannot  possibly  go  back  home  or  go 
about  the  country  and  talk  to  our  vet¬ 
erans  and  say  that  we  passed  a  great 
deal  of  social  security  legislation  and 
pensions  for  civilians,  public  health,  wel¬ 
fare  and  education;  we  have  passed  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  aid  legislation;  we 
have  passed  aid  for  the  farmers,  in¬ 
creases  for  the  postal  workers,  and  in¬ 
creases  for  other  Government  workers; 
yet  we  have  done  nothing  but  cut  the 
appropriations  for  our  veterans — the  vet¬ 
erans,  the  people  of  America  to  whom 
we  owe  the  greatest  debt.  Without  our 
veterans — from  our  earliest — we  would 
have  had  no  free  America.  We  must 
legislate  on  them  before  it  is  too  late. 
Have  we  become  so  callous,  so  cruel,  we 
do  not  care  any  more? 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  308.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction  in  China:  The  President  is 
authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point  from 
this  point  on. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  agree,  then,  that  the  Committee 


do  rise  now?  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  going  to  object  to  this  request 
unless  the  Committee  is  going  to  rise 
now  and  take  this  bill  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  That  was  not  my  un¬ 
derstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing,  because  I  just  talked  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  IV — Other  Programs 

Sec.  401.  Special  fund:  Of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  act,  not  to  exceed  $150 
million  may  be  expended,  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  this  act  or  any  other 
act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes 
of  such  acts,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100 
million  of  the  funds  available  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  per¬ 
sons  who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Eulgaria,  Albania,  Lith¬ 
uania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form 
such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military 
forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance 
will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Certification  by  the  President  of 
amounts  expended  under  this  section  up  to  a 
total  of  $50  million,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures, 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 
amounts.  Not  more  than  $20  million  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  funds:  (a)  Of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  act, 
not  less  than  $500  million  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  thereof,  produced 
in  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

(b)  The  authority  for  this  section  shall 
not  be  in  addition  to  the  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  for  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd: 

On  page  29,  line  15,  strike  out  all  on  lines 
15  through  23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

‘‘Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  funds:  Of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  act, 
not  less  than  $500  million  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  and  export  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
currency  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  is  an  appro¬ 
priation  on  a  bill  that  is  not  authorized 
by  law. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend¬ 
ment  so  that  it  will  read  “Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available.’’ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd: 

Page  29,  line  15,  strike  out  all  on  lines  15 
through  23  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  funds:  Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  act,  not  less  than  $500  million 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  and 
export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  currency  proceeds  there¬ 
from  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  pursuant  to  section  104  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954.” 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  point  of  order  that  it  involves 
an  appropriation  of  funds,  and  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  language  says 
that  these  funds  that  are  realized  from 
the  sale  of  these  products  can  be  used  for 
a  particular  purpose.  That  makes  an 
appropriation  out  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  not  an  appropriation.  The 
total  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  about  $3.4  billion.  This  section  is  a 
limitation  on  earmarking  of  funds  that 
may  be  appropriated  under  the  authori¬ 
zation.  It  says  that  of  the  $3.4  billion, 
if  and  when  it  is  appropriated,  not  less 
than  $500  million  shall  be  used  for  a 
given  purpose.  This  is  language  that  is 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  section 
550  of  the  act  last  year,  except  the  act 
last  year  said  not  less  than  $100  million 
and  not  to  exceed  $250  million  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose  of  purchasing  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  used 
as  aid  instead  of  dollars. 

This  section  amounts  to  a  cut  of  $500 
million  in  the  appropriation  to  be  made 
for  foreign  aid  under  the  bill.  We  have 
these  commodities  on  hand.  They  have 
already  been  paid  for.  Other  countries 
need  them  but  do  not  have  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  them.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  instead  of  $500  million  being  sent 
abroad,  it  will  go  to  the  CCC  or  into  the 
market  place  to  buy  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  that  we  already  have  in  surplus. 
We  will  use  them  for  aid  in  lieu  of  money. 
Actually,  it  amounts  to  a  saving  of  $500 
million  in  new  money  under  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  section,  we 
will  have  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
that  amount  to  maintain  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation’s  capital  stock 
and  purchasing  power,  while  the  com¬ 
modities  rot  out  in  the  granaries. 

This  is  an  allocation  of  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  bill 
and  it  will  allow  Members  to  say  truth¬ 
fully  that  they  have  reduced  the  amount 
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of  new  money  for  foreign  aid  by  $500 


million. 

There  was  an  understanding  at  the 
time  the  original  agricultural  trade  and 
development  bill  was  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  that  we  would  ear¬ 
mark  $500  million  of  the  money  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  so-called,  to  be  used  to  buy  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  in  our  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
this,  that  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
and  the  section  ip  the  bill  both  refer  to 
the  Agricultural  Trade,  Development, 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  There  is 
not  any  such  act.  The  conference  report 
will  probably  come  before  the  House  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  assume  it  will  be  ap¬ 
proved,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
I  do  not  object  to  $500  million  of  this 
money  being  used  to  purchase  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  be  shipped  abroad. 
But  the  gentleman  goes  a  little  further 
than  that  and  undertakes  to  make  use  of 
the  local  currency  which  will  be  received 
by  our  Government  in  exchange  for  the 
commodities  to  be  purchased  with  dol¬ 
lars.  The  amendment  certainly  should 
be  perfected  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  when  once  acquired  for 
foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  considered  that  objec¬ 
tion  and  our  lawyers  all  said  that  when 
we  say,  “to  finance  the  purchase  and  ex¬ 
port  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties — and  foreign  currency  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  pursuant  to  section  104  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1954,”  that  language  au¬ 
thorizes  their  sale  for  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  agree  that  it 
does  authorize  the  sale.  I  still  think  we 
have  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  com¬ 
modities  for  the  local  currencies.  There 
is  one  other  question.  Does  this  add 
$500  million  to  the  $700  million  that 
we  are  authorizing  in  this  Surplus  Dis¬ 
posal  Act  of  1954? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  This  $500  million  is 
outside  of  the  $700  million  of  the  other 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  clearly  in  order,  in  that  it  deals  with 
an  earmarking  of  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule. 

On  a  careful  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified — and  I  wish  to  read  the 
wording  of  it — “of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
act  not  less  than,”  and  so  forth— it  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
unless  the  appropriation  is  first  author¬ 
ized.  the  amendment  has  no  effect  what¬ 
soever  and  therefore  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Sbc.  403.  Special  assistance  in  Joint  con 
troll  areas:  The  President  is  hereby  author' 
lzed  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  an< 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  anc 
areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  re 
sponsibility  as  a  result  of  participation  u 


Joint-control  arrangements  where  found  by 
the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $25  million  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany: 
Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  here¬ 
after  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement 
of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agree¬ 
ment)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas) 
Special  Account  under  the  terms  of  article 
V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency  which  has 
been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  account, 
and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  act, 
may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  including  re¬ 
sponsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on 
June  5,  1945,  and  under  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and 
under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the 
official  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  under  chapter  3  of  title 
I,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of 
law  which  the  President  determines  must 
be  disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  respon¬ 
sibilities  or  objectives. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  what  I  think  we  might  do, 
after  consultation  with  committee  mem¬ 
bers  on  our  side  and  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader. 

We  have  a  number  of  Members  who 
had  a  dinner  engagement  at  6:30.  They 
are  not  completely  out  on  that.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  other  work  to  do,  and,  as 
I  said,  I  would  like  to  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  and  follow  it  with  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  if  we  could  get  the 
bill  considered  as  read  and  then  get 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  5  minutes,  with  that  limitation  we 
would  have  the  Committee  rise,  and  then 
tomorrow  we  will  come  in  at  10  o’clock. 
We  would  have  20  minutes  to  conclude 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  have  the  voting.  I  under¬ 
stand  there  will  be  motion  to  recommit, 
on  which  probably  there  will  be  a  record 
vote,  which  would  take  time,  as  would 
a  vote  on  passage  if  such  were  had,  which 
would  run  us  very  late  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not 
carry  a  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  expect  to  ask  for 
that  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  migrants  and  refu¬ 
gees:  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  movement  of  migrants,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 


$11,700,000  for  contributions  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  and 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the 
Committee  and  all  necessary  salaries  and 
expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  section  534  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30, 
1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  act,  not  more  than  $800,000  may  be  used 
by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration 
to  the  other  American  Republics  of  persons 
resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Is¬ 
land  Archipelago  under  United  States  con¬ 
trol. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children's  welfare:  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $13,500,000  for  contributions  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East:  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  not  to  exceed  $30  million,  to  be  used  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu¬ 
gees  in  the  Near  East.  In  addition,  the  un¬ 
expended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June 
30,  1955:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  determine  that  it  would  more 
effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  rehabili¬ 
tation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  he  may  expend  any  part 
of  such  unexpended  balance  through  any 
other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion:  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  President.  Such  representative 
shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall 
be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international 
staff  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this 
act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more 
than  4  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation 
in  section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922), 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight  charges:  (a)  In  or¬ 
der  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United 
States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act,  the  President  may  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such 
nations  on  shipments  by  United  States  vol¬ 
untary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  and  shipments 
by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall 
make  arrangements  with  the  receiving  na¬ 
tion  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and 
for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of 
local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defray¬ 
ing  the  transportation  cost  of  such  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and,  in 
addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section 
535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this 
section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available 
tinder  this  act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  including  commodities 
made  available  pursuant  to  any  act  for  the 
disposal  abroad  of  United  States  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  act  expenses:  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,300,000  for  carrying  out  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  section  303  of  that 
act,  funds  made  available  for  carrying  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses:  (a) 
Whenever  possible,  the  expenses  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the 
currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense 
is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $35,900,000  for  all 
necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  including 
expenses  for  compensation,  allowances  and 
travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service 
personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primar¬ 
ily  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expendi¬ 
tures  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  and  for  other  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  (other  than  compensation  of 
personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  materials:  In  order  to 
reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources 
and  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate 
supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  authorized  to  initiate  projects  for, 
and  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  in¬ 
creased  production  of,  materials  in  which 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  sup¬ 
ply  exist  in  the  United  States  or  among  na¬ 
tions  receiving  United  States  assistance. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  514  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  students: 
Funds  heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  pursuant  to  the  last  proviso  of  sec¬ 
tion  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe, 
using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 


tent  practicable  for  necessary  expenses  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  transportation,  and 
emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens 
of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teach¬ 
ing  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or 
other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related 
academic  and  technical  activities  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  selected  citizens  of 
China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
granted  permission  to  accept  employment 
upon  application  filed  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  414.  Encouragement  of  free  enterprise 
and  private  participation:  (a)  It  is  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations 
to  incease  the  flow  of  international  trade, 
to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to 
strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  en¬ 
tourage  the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of 
other  free  nations,  through  private  trade 
and  investment  abroad,  private  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this 
act  (including  the.  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  technical  information 
on  the  matters  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
participation  by  private  enterprise  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent — - 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and 
draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to 
opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  or  other 
temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable 
or  expeditious,  which  shall  include  provi¬ 
sions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow 
of  private  investment  to  nations  participat¬ 
ing  in  programs  under  this  act;  and 

(3)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in 
connection  with  projects,  including  expan¬ 
sion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  guaranty  program:  Provided, 
That— 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by 
the  President  as  furthering  any  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act,  and  by  the  nation  con¬ 
cerned; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be 
limited  to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  cur¬ 
rencies,  received  by  such  person  as  earnings 
or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  re¬ 
payment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall 
be  found  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person 
by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by 
action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  nation 
or  by  reason  of  war,  revolution  or  insurrec¬ 
tion; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  per¬ 
son  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore 
described,  the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  in¬ 
vestment  on  account  of  which  such  payment 
is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to 
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any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  ex¬ 
isting  in  connection  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits 
on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by 
such  guaranty,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
term  not  exceeding  20  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  1  percent  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (i) 
of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  4 
percent  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each 
guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of  such  subpara¬ 
graph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this 
section  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or 
until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties  up  to  a  total  of  $200  million :  Pro¬ 
vided,  Tli at  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty 
and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the 
United  States  assumed  in  connection  there¬ 
with  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  other¬ 
wise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  alloca¬ 
tion  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaran¬ 
ties  issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph 
(E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been  is¬ 
sued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  lia¬ 
bilities  under  any  such  guaranty; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent  and  shall  be  administered 
under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — - 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  part¬ 
nership,  or  other  association  created  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials, 
equipment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or 
techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 

(1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project; 

(2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in 
any  such  project;  (3)  participation  in  royal¬ 
ties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project; 
and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital-goods  items 
and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract 
providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  415.  Emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R.:  Funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  of  any 
resident  in  the  United  States  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  permanent  residence  there: 
Provided,  That  such  resident  shall  not  be 
readmitted  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  416.  Munitions  control:  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  control,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  world  peace  and  the  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  other  than  by  a  United 
States  Government  agency.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles 
which  shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war  for  the  purposes 
of  thfs  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued 
under  this  section,  every  person  who  engages 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting, 
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or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  im¬ 
plements  of  war  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the 
United  States  Government  agency  charged 
■with  the  administration  of  this  section  and, 
in  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  will¬ 
fully,  in  a  registration  or  license  application, 
makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required 
to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make 
the  statements  therein  not  misleading,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both. 

Sec.  417.  Assistance  to  international  or¬ 
ganization:  Whenever  it  will  assist  in 
achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  act,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  use  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order  to 
furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of 
funds,  directly  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other 
purposes. 

Sec.  418.  Facilitation  and  encouragement 
of  travel :  The  President,  through  such  officer 
or  commission  as  he  may  designate,  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  except  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  the  promotion  and  development  of 
travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and 
within  countries  receiving  assistance  under 
this  act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States. 

Title  V — miscellaneous  Provisions 

CHAPTER  1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  funds:  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  act  may 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  this  act,  and  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
may  be  used,  except  that  the  total  in  the 
provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this 
act.  Funds  transferred  under  this  section 
to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  may  be  expended  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  area  limits  imposed  by  section 
106  (c).  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  any 
assistance  furnished  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 

(2),  or  (3)  of  section  201  (a)  with  funds 
transferred  under  this  section  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  foreign  currency:  (a)  Not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemen¬ 
tal  Appropriation  Act.  1953,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under 
section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and 
shall  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the  following 
purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
nations  or  mutual  defense  organizations  eli¬ 
gible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in 
friendly  nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions 

of  this  act,  to  increase  production  of  goods 
or  services,  including  strategic  materials, 
needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  curren¬ 
cies  received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to  the 
general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  1 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  basis; 


(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly  coun¬ 
tries; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United 
States  stockpiles;  and 

(7)  for  financing  international  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  activities  under  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b)). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  du¬ 
ties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for 
their  local  currency  expenses:  Provided, 
That  any  such  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full 
accounting  thereof  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (if  the  committee  using  such 
currency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  (if  the 
committee  using  such  currency  is  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate) ,  showing  the  total  amoulft 
of  such  currency  so  used  in  each  country  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  assistance:  (a) 
If  the  President  determines  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under 
any  provision  of  this  act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  or  security  or  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively 
to  the  purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is 
furnished;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  act.  If  the 
President  determines  that  any  nation  which 
is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  act  is  not  making  its  full  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  he 
shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance. 

(b)  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  act  may,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  this  act 
shall  remain  available  for  12  months  from 
the  date  of  termination  under  this  section 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

Sec.  504.  Small  business:'  (a)  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equi¬ 
tably  in  the  furnihing  of  commodities  and 
services  financed  with  funds  authorized 
under  titles  II,  in,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2 
and  3  of  title  I,  of  this  act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  in¬ 
formation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be 
financed  with  such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  nations  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by 
small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services 
to  give  small  business  better  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small 
Business,  in  such  United  States  Government 


agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure 
that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information  with 
respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  assistance:  (a)  Not  less  than 

10  percent  of  the  amounts  obligated  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  titles  I  and 

11  (excluding  funds  previously  appropriated 
and  continued  available  pursuant  to  such 
titles)  shall  be  obligated  for  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  on  terms  of  repayment  (including 
repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required 
for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes). 

(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make 
and  administer  the  credit  on  such  terms. 
Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent 
of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  re¬ 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  held 
by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized 
from  time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts 
received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except 
that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose, 
amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  hereto¬ 
fore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose 
/  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis 
under  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion:  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued 
by  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  infor¬ 
mation  originated  by  or  peculiarly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those  in 
privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to 
the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without 
authorization  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made  of 
an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from 
the  disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of 
acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or 
employees. 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such 
invention  or  information  shall  be  by  suit 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner 
is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  com¬ 
pensation  for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure. 
In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail 
itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  spe¬ 
cial,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant 
In  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United 
States  has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the 
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appropriate  United  States  Government 
agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  claimant,  in  full  settle¬ 
ment  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1498  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  informa¬ 
tion  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no 
recovery  shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  of 
a  patent  committed  more  than  6  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim 
for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that 
the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Government  of  a  written  claim  under  sub¬ 
section  (c)  above  for  compensation  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mail¬ 
ing  by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the 
claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied  shall 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  6  years,  unless 
suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  funds:  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sections  104,  105,  405, 
and  413,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act — other  than  sec¬ 
tions  416  and  418 — as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  funds  for  propa¬ 
ganda:  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or 
printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dis¬ 
semination  within  the  United  States  of  gen¬ 
eral  propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of 
any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such 
program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Purchase  of  commodities:  No 
funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  does  not 
include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales. 
Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or  chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I  of  this  act  may  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  commodities  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any 
areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial 
mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  abroad.  In  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this 
act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  nation,  the 
President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  act. 

Sec.  510.  Retention  and  return  of  equip¬ 
ment:  (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may  be 
transferred  under  title  I  out  of  military 
stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  such  equipment  or  materials 
are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training 
requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  procured  to  carry  out  this  act  shall 
toe  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement. 


transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such 
United  States  Government  agency  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being 
disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  whenever  in  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by 
concurrnt  resolution.  Any  commodities  so 
retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  Government-owned  property,  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such  dis¬ 
posal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  appropriation  or  appropriations  out  of 
which  funds  were  expended  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  or  to  appropriations  currently 
available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  with  each  nation  receiving 
equipment  or  materials  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  (other  than  equipment  or  materials 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  sec.  107)  for 
the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salv¬ 
age  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition 
as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such 
equipment  or  materials  which  are  no  longer 
required  for  the  purposes  for  which  original¬ 
ly  made  available. 

Sec.  511.  Penal  provision:  Whoever  offers 
or  gives  to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding 
2  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  any  commission,  payment, 
or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or 
services  under  this  act  in  connection  with 
which  procurement  said  officer,  employee, 
former  officer,  or  former  employee  is  or 
was  employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any 
action  during  such  employment,  and  who¬ 
ever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding 
2  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept 
any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
materials,  commodities,  or  services  under 
this  act  in  connection  with  which  procure¬ 
ment  said  officer,  employee,  former  officer, 
or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or 
performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during 
such  employment,  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  3 
years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  307  or  530  (a)  of  this  act. 

Sec.  512.  Notice  to  legislative  committees: 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section 
106  (d)  or  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is 
taken  under  this  act  which  will  result  in 
furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  pur¬ 
pose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially  different 
from  that  included  in  the  presentation  to 
the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this 
act,  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures 
greater  by  50  percent  or  more  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  included  in  such  presen¬ 
tation  for  the  program  or  project  concerned, 
the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assist¬ 
ance  is  involved,  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  stating  the  Justification  for  such 
change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  deter¬ 
mination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
401  (except  with  respect  to  unvouchered 
funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as 
to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed 
with  such  committees. 

CHAPTER  2.  ORGANIZATION-  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  621.  Delegation  of  authority  by  the 
President:  The  President  may  exercise  any 
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power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the 
head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from 
time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  out  functions  under  this  act  and  may 
delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such 
functions  to  his  subordinates  acting  under 
his  direction. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  reimbursement 
among  agencies:  (a)  The  President  may  allo¬ 
cate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
including  any  advance  to  the  United  States 
by  any  nation  or  international  organization 
for  the  procurement  of  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  authority  granted  in  this  act  or 
under  authority  governing  the  activities  of 
the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  governed  by  the  procedures  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  act  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  com¬ 
modities  from,  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct, 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such 
agency,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any 
United  States  Government  agency,  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or 
through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
(as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished, 
plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount 
of  any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
as  reimbursable  receipts  to  current  appli¬ 
cable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and 
under  the  authority  applicable  to,  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  such  appropriations,  funds, 
or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used,  in¬ 
cluding  the  procurement  of  equipment  and 
materials  or  services,  required  by  such 
agency,  in  the  same  general  category  as  those 
furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured 
by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident 
to  such  procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service, 
or  facility  procured  from  any  United  States 
Government  agency  under  any  provision  of 
this  act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  reim¬ 
bursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such 
provision.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required 
by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the 
owning  or  disposal  agency.  The  amount  of 
any  such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be 
procured  replacements  of  similar  com¬ 
modities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that 
where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency  de¬ 
termines  that  such  replacement  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  act 
accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of 
any  United  States  Government  agency  or,  on 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions 
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In  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  let¬ 
ters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  which 
shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  un¬ 
der  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be 
assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  withdrawals 
may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or  agencies, 
organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation 
of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate 
documentation.  Kxpenditure  of  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  through  accounts 
so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on 
standard  documentation  required  for  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds:  Provided, 
That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or 
services  procured  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  with  foreign  policy: 

(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplocatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense:  (a) 
In  the  case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title 
I  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
item  requirements: 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  which  permits  its  integra¬ 
tion  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end -item  use  by  the 
recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  for¬ 
eign  military  personnel: 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military 
end  items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of  mil¬ 
itary  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by 
the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion:  Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  521,  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (referred 
to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director”)  shall 
continue  to  perform  the  functions  vested  in 
him  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  except 
insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  military  assistance.  The  President 
may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish, 
any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer  such 
personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  staffs  abroad:  The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or 
staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  act.  Each  such  special  mission  or 
staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 
The  chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law.  be  removed  by  the  President 
at  his  discretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801), 
or  (2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  act,  as 
the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  personnel:  (a) 
Any  United  States  Government  agency  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  act  is  author¬ 
ized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  on  programs  authorized  by  this 
act,  not  to  exceed  60  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  35  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade 
15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  15  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest 
rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to 
the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
may — • 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize 
the  employment  or  assignment  of  officers  or 
employees  of  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801 ) ,  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in 
all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and 
persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  au¬ 
thority  to  appoint  and  assign  personnel  for 
the  duration  of  operations  under  this  act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  act.  Such  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  as  the  President  deems  ap¬ 
propriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  appointed 
or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including, 
in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443 
and  528  of  that  act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under 
this  act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  personnal  to  foreign 
governments:  (a)  Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any 
officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office 
or  position  to  which  no  compensation  is  at¬ 
tached  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency :  Provided,  That  such 
acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve 
the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so 
assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges, 
rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Government 
agency  from  which  assigned  or  detailed,  and 
he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  availa¬ 
ble  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that 
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agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this 
act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  personnel  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations:  (a)  Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  as¬ 
sign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  in¬ 
ternational  organization  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a 
member  of  the  international  staff  of  such 
organization,  or  to  render  any  technical, 
scientific  or  professional  advice  or  service 
to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so 
assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Government  agency  from  which  detailed  or 
assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  available  to  that  agency  or  made  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  act.  He  may  also  receive,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such 
allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  this  section — ■ 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  by  the  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international 
organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allow¬ 
ances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  as¬ 
signment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allow¬ 
ances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac¬ 
count  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services  to  the  United  States  accepted 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  for  speci¬ 
fied  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be 
established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the 
specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any 
unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be 
returned  to  .  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  de¬ 
tailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allow¬ 
ances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  as¬ 
signment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  consultants  or  or¬ 
ganizations  thereof:  (a)  Experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  may  be  employed  by 
any  United  States  Government  agency  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  act, 
and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $10  while  so  employed  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
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at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
(Foreign  areas)  while  so  employed  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and 
ability  may  be  employed  without  compen¬ 
sation  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  act  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  710  (b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

Sec.  531.  Security  clearance:  No  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  duties  by  the  Director  under  this 
act  for  a  period  to  exceed  3  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated 
as  to  loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  the  case  of  specific  posi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance  or  sensitivity  or  in  case  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  investigation  develops  data 
reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  question¬ 
able  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been 
made  to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director 
has  certified  in  writing  (and  filed  copies 
thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  report,  he  believes  such  indi¬ 
vidual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States,  its  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  form  of  government,  and  is 
not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a 
member  of  any  organization  advocating  con¬ 
trary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated 
by  a  military  intelligence  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing 
that  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to 
the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs 
covered  by  this  act  who  has  been  previously 
investigated  in  connection  with  such  em¬ 
ployment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  personnel  from 
certain  Federal  laws:  (a)  Service  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  established 
pursuant  to  section  307  of  this  act  or  as  an 
expert  or  consultant  under  section  530  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em¬ 
ployment  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C.,  sections 
281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any 
other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  re¬ 
quirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  connection  with  any  claim, 
proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from 
receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of 
such  service;  nor  shall  such  service  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office 
or  position  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  act  of  May 
22,  1920,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  715),  section 
212  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law 
limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers 
or  employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous 
receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or 
annuities. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  act 
of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  pro¬ 
hibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding 
certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of 


the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or 
appointment  under  this  act  or  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but 
the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does 
not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  certain  Federal  laws: 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in  this 
act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  regulating  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  534.  Reports:  The  President,  from 
time  to  time  while  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act  continue  to  be  available 
for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  reports  covering  each  6  months  of 
operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  except  information  the  disclosure 
of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not 
in  session.  Such  reports  shall  include  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504  and  414  (b)  of  this  act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  with  international 
organizations:  (a)  The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use 
of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies, 
or  other  international  organizations,  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
may  make  payments  by  advancements  or 
reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the 
extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  for  such  services  and  facilities :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to 
any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  act  to  any 
country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on 
request  of  international  organizations,  are 
authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials, 
and  services,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  re¬ 
imbursement  basis,  to  such  organizations. 
Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropria¬ 
tion  or  fund  of  the  agency  concerned  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriations  and  funds  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  used. 

chapter  3.  repeal  and  miscellaneous 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  541.  Effective  date:  This  act  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1954. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  repealed:  (a)  There  are 
hereby  repealed — 

(1)  an  act  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947, 
as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  re¬ 
lief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  de¬ 
vastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947,  as 
amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  including  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Greek-Turkish 
Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China  Aid 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended; 


(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  Including  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations 
Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  as 
amended; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat. 
10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452); 

(13)  section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1925 
(50  Stat.  887;  50  U.  S.  C.  165);  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  References  in  other  acts  to  the  acts 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  hereafter  be 
considered  to  be  references  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  provisions  of  this  act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  acts  to  acts 
not  named  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  provisions: 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  act,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  au¬ 
thority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
section  542  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate 
authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  act  establish 
conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this,  act, 
compliance  with  substantially  similar  con¬ 
ditions  under  acts  named  in  section  542  shall 
be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  an  act  repealed  by 
section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be 
required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed 
by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  act, 
except  that  appointments  made  pursuant  to 
section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 
converted  to  appointments  under  section  527 
(c)  of  this  act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  other  laws:  (a) 
Title  X  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Informational  media  guaranties 

“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may  make  guar¬ 
anties,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  en¬ 
terprises  producing  or  distributing  informa¬ 
tional  media  consistent  with  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds 
heretofore  made  available  by  notes  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  guaranties  of  investments :  Provided, 
however,  That  the  amount  of  such  guaran¬ 
ties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined 
by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,000." 

(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  81st  Con¬ 
gress,  is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  369,  80th  Congress  (22  U.  S.  C.  281), 
shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960, 
and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  5  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract 
extending  beyond  June  30,  1960,  shall  be 
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made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice :  And  provided  further. 
That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and  after 
July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1),  in  lieu  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C. 
841). 

Sec.  545.  Definitions:  For  the  purposes  of 
this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any 
commodity,  material,  article,  supply,  or 
goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity”  means  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements, 
adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  "mate¬ 
rials"  shall  mean  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  ma¬ 
terial,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool, 
machine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further 
the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any 
component  or  part  thereof,  used  or  required 
for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  proc¬ 
essing,  storage,  transportation,  repair,  or  re¬ 
habilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials, 
but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve,”  as 
used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support 
mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  of  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess,”  as  used  with  respect 
to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the 
quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials, 
owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such 
equipment  or  materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any 
service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance  or  information 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States”  shall  include  any  component  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Reserve  components  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment 
or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilita¬ 
ting,  or  modifying  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or 
materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost 
of  procuring  for  the  mobilization  reserve  an 
equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  of  the  same  general  type 
but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  inclusion 
in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished; 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip- 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve  but  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that 


USE 


it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such 
equipment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization 
reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  re¬ 
placement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma- 
teriols  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I 
which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by 
any  agency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall 
be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  current 
standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross 
cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials  taken 
from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either 
the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit 
of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by 
the  furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government 
agency”  means  any  department,  agency, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  546.  Construction:  (a)  If  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  act  and  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  alter,  amend, 
revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  act  is  intended  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or 
implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific 
assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  JACKSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  30 
minutes  on  Tuesday  next,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  may  mei  l  to¬ 
morrow  during  general  debate  duyn  g  the 
session  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei  / objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genj>:  man  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectic 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 


A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  CarreH,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  th^t  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
5n  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tc^lhe  bill  (H.  R.  9517)  entitled  “An 
laking  appropriations  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ler  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  15  and  20  to 
the  foregoing  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committe  do  now  arise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brown, of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  this 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid¬ 
eration  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
during  the  session  of  the  House  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1954 


Mr.  HALLECK,  by  direction  of  the 
'ommittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  604, 
ReW  No.  2002),  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printe 

ResolTJkd,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9680)  to  providejor  continued  price  support 
for  agricultural  products;  to  augment  the 
marketing  and  disposal  of  such  products;  to 
provide  for  greater  Stability  in  the  products 
of  agriculture;  and  fpf  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  \ebate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  atad  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 'amendment 
►under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  fdk  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  ank  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  orderedVon 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnfl 
passage  without  interventing  motion  excep 
one  motion  to  recommit. 
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1.  SURPLUS  COMODITIES.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2475,  to 
provide  various  methods  for  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  (pp,  8378,  8804)* 
This  bill  will  nor;  be  sem-  to  the  President. 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  arid  concluded  general  debate  orhH.  R.  9680,  to  provide  for 
continued  price  support  for  agricultural  products,  to*. augment  the  marketing  and 
disposal  of  such  products,  to  provide  for  greater  stability  in  the  products  of 
agriculture-,  etc/  The  bill  will  be  read  for  amendment  beginning  today,  (pp, 
8896-946 « ) 


3.  FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  260-126,  with  amendments  H.  R.  9678,  to  authorize  foreign 
aid  appropriations  for  1955  (pp*  8878-94).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep. 
Tollefson  requiring  that  at  least  50%  of  the  commodities  exported  under  the  bill 
be  carried  in  American-f lag  vessels  (pp.  8379-85) * 


4.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  reports  on  the  following  bills 
an/completed  congressional  action  so  that  they  are  ready  for  Presidential 
rtion:  H.  R.  9203,  Legislative-Judiciary  bill  (pp.  8873-4,  8802-3  )  0  hV^R. 

»447,  Labor-HEVT  bill  (pp.  8874-5,  8800-1).  H.  R.  8067,  State,  Justice,  Co m,msrce 
bill  (pp„  8875-8,  8301)o  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 


provide  ^>16,000,000  for  a  census  of  agriculture  and  to  provide  a  position  as  ^ 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  lieu  of  an  Administrative  Assistant  Secr^zaj 

(p.  8877).  „ 

Passed  without  amendment  H«  J.  Res?,  552,  to  continue  appropriations 

foreign  aid  and  various  other  activities  pending  enactment  of  regular  apj 
tionSc  \This  measure  had  been  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
in  the  day  (H.  Rept.  2008)*  (pp»  8949,  8944—5*) 


:or 


SroprD 


5.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  During  consideration  of  a  proposed  omnibus  flood-control  bill,  1 
Public  Works\j ommittee  approved  an  authorization  item  of  :;?20  million  for  the  wi 
of  this  Department  on  watersheds  (p.  D763). 


SENATE 


6.  TAXATION,  Continued  debate  on  H.  R»  8300,  the  general  tax  revision  bill  (pp* 
8813-65,  8868-9), 


7.  INSECT  AND  PLANT-DISEASE  CONTROL.  Received  from  this  Department  a  proposed  bil 

to  authorize  cooperation  with  Mexico  and  Canada  in  tne  control  of  incipient  or 
emergency  outbreaks  of  inskct  pests  or  plant  diseases  in  those  countries;  to  j 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p,  8804)*  y  V 

8.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS,  Received  fro'm  the  Tariff  Commission  a  report  on  the  operatio: 

of  the  trade  agreements  program;  to  Finance  Committee  (p,  8804)# 


9,  PROPERTY,  A  Government  Operations  subcommittee  voted  to  recommend  to  the  full 
committee  approval  of  H.  R.  5605,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra 
tive  Services  Act  to  provide  that  transfers  of  real  property  from  certain  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations  to  other  Government  agencies  shall  not  operate  to  remove 
such  real  property  from  local  tax  rolls  (p®  D760), 


10.  RETIREMENT •  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Emplo 
ees  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  resolution  favoring  H*  Ro  8894,  to  provide  that  annuity 
increases  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  (p.  8870) * 


11.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  MIorse  inserted  a  Riverviev  Farmers «  Union,  Crag®,  reaoli 
tion  favoring  continuation  of  rigid  price  supports  (p,  8871)® 


12a  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Sen.  Hor/e  inserted  a  Coos  County,  &\eg.,  Farm  Bureau  resoluti 
favoring  the  Coquille  River  flood-control  project  as  an  aid  to  irrigation  an 
watershed  development  (p.  8871)® 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


13.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  S.  3686,  by  Sen.  Aiken,  and  H.  R.9756,  by  Rep- 
ITolcott,  to  increase  the  borrowing  authority  of  CCC  by  $12  billion  additional 
to  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  ^pp.  8805,  8949). 


14,  SURPLUS  COMDDITIES.  H.  R.  9752,  by  Rep.  Knox,  to  provide  supplementary  ben* 
fits  for  recipients  of  public  assistance  under  Social  Security  Act  programs 
through  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  be  used  to  obtain  surplus  ag^ieultur 
commodities;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  8949)®  Remarks  of  author 
A4V58-9). 


(ft 


15 .y ELECTRIFICATION.  H.  R.  9751,  by  Rep.  Rhodes,  Ariz®,  to  authorize  Interior 
sell  certain  Parker— Davis  transmission  facilities;  to  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairw  Committee  (p.  8949). 
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’he  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
theWxt  amendment  in  disagreement. 
THfederk  read  as  follows : 

Senasfe  amendment  No.  25:  Page  27,  line 
15,  insert 

“CensusVf  agriculture:  For  expenses  nec¬ 
essary  for  taking,  compiling,  and  publishing 
the  1954  Cen^;  of  Agriculture,  as  authorized 
by  law,  including  personal  services  by  con¬ 
tract  or  otherwisteat  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Comnterce  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  and 
additional  compensation  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  temporarily  availed  for  field  work 
under  this  appropriation^  $16,000,000,  to  be¬ 
come  immediately  available  and  to  remain 
available  until  December  3 Ik  1959  ( 13  U.  S.  C. 
216,  as  amended  by  66  Stat^  736). 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr\speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  recede  \pd  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  willVeport 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreemei 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  43,  line 
Insert  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  be  allocated  for  expenditure 
in  a  particular  country  unless  such  alloca¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  30  days  in  advance  of  the 
allocation.” 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clevenger  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in¬ 
sert  “ :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  shall  be  allocated  for  expenditures 
in  a  particular  country  except  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  and  a  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  amendment  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  47,  linei 
23,  insert: 

"Sec.  304.  There  shall  be  hereafter  in  £fie 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  now  provided  fbr  by 
law,  one  additional  Assistant  Secrgt&ry  of 
Commerce,  who  shall  be  appointed*  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice^and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shajd'be  subject 
in  all  respects  to  the  provisional)!  the  act  of 
July  15,  1947  (61  Stat.  326),  As  amended  (5 
U.  S.  C.  592a) ,  relating  to  Assistant  Secretar¬ 
ies  of  Commerce.  Sectioij/3  of  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  5  of  1950,  aA  amended  (64  Stat. 
1263;  66  Stat.  121),  is  jfereby  repealed.” 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  Rduse  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  motiory'was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  51,  line 
19,  insert  "of  which  $3,200,000  shall  be  de- 
rivejr  by  transfer  from  the  unobligated  bal- 
in  the  account  ‘International  Informa- 
5n  Activities,  United  States  Information 
gency.’  ” 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  51,  line 
25,  insert  "and  of  which  not  less  than  $300,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  contracts  with  one 
or  more  private  international  broadcasting 
licensees  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
broadcasting  under  private  auspices,  but 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  radio  programs 
to  Latin  America,  Western  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  areas  of  the  free  world,  which  pro¬ 
grams  shall  be  designed  to  cultivate  friend¬ 
ships  with  the  peoples  of  the  countries  of 
those  areas,  and  to  build  improved  inter¬ 
national  understanding.” 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  recede  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Clevenger  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  concur  thereii 
nth  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  £>f 
tn^.  sum  named  in  said  amendment  insert 
"$2bQ,000.” 

Thfe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  tfotes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  tjrfe  several 
motions  Was  laid  on  the  tab} 

(Mr.  CLEVENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks 
Record.) 


this  point  in  the 


[Mr.  CLEVENQ^R  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarksywill  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  App/endh 

(Mr.  WAINWRIGHT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  poyit  in  the  Record^ 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr\  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Public  Com- 
mittee’on  Personnel,  appointed  in,March 
of  19*54,  recommended  measures  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  career  personnel. 
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single  Foreign  Service  obliged  to  sery# 
when  required  anywhere  in  the  wo  via, 
full  use  can  be  made  wherever  needed  of 
all  the  various  abilities  and  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

(c)  Facilitation  of  periodic  rotation  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  to  service  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  only 
119  out  of  1,285  Foreign  Service  officers 
are  on  duty  in  the  StateTJepartment  in 
Washington.  This  mejms  that  Foreign 
Service  officers  seldom  have  home  duty 
and  become  unfamiliar  with  trends  and 
developments  in  the  United  States. 
After  the  integration  program  has  been 
put  into  effect,  there  will  be  some  1,400 
positions  for  ^Foreign  Service  officers  in 
the  State  Department  so  that  the  normal 
career  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  will 
consist  of  alternating  tours  of  duty  of  4 
years  inf  the  United  States  and  6  years 
in  thq  foreign  field. 

The  integration  program  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  provisions  of  section 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
vhich  provides  for  and  encourages 
lateral  entry  into  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  corps  of  individuals  who  have 
served  not  less  than  3  years  in  the  State 
Department;  that  is,  either  as  civil- 
service  employees  or  Foreign  Service 
staff  employees.  However,  this  legisla¬ 
tive  provision  requires  an  individual  who 
comes  into  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
corps  by  lateral  entry  to  start  at  the  low¬ 
est  pay  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
class  to  which  he  is  admitted.  This 
causes  unreasonable  hardship  in  that 
such  an  individual  may  have  to  accept 
a  reduction  of  pay  which  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  nearly  $2,000. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  has  only  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  this  hardship  which 
would  naturally  serve  to  discourage  civil 
service  or  Foreign  Service  staff  people 
from  lateral  entry  into  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  corps  which  is  greatly 
desired  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  highly  important  integra¬ 
tion  program. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not 


The  keystone  recommendation  was  to  permit  admittance  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
combine  into  one  Foreign  Service  officerV  ice  officer  corps  of  any  people  from  out 


corps  the  personnel  now  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  service  work  above  the  clerical  level 
both  at  home  and  abroad  but  heretofore 
organized  in  3  separate  groups  under 
3  separate  administrative  systems, 
namely,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  corps,  and  the  Foreign 
Service  staff. 

This  proposed  integration  will  provide 
the  following  highly  desirable  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
Department : 

(a)  Elimination  of  the  compartments 
into  which  a  group  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  is  now  divided  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  single  administrative  and 
personnel  system  in  place  of  separate 
systems  having  separate  legislative  bases 
and  separate  rules  for  recruitment, 
training,  promotion,  and  retirement. 
This  combination  will  eliminate  various 
invidious  disparities  between  the  systems. 

(b)  Substantial  increase  in  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  Foreign  Service.  With  all 
of  the  officers  at  home  and  abroad  in  a 


ide  the  Government  service.  In  fact, 
lateral  entrants  must,  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  have  served  at  least 
3  years  in  the  State  Department. 

The'  reason  why  this  action  was  sought 
in  the  ‘form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriations  bill  rather  than  as  an 
item  of  enabling  legislation  was  that 
the  public  committee’s  report  was  only 
recently  available  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.X 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 
was  sought  in  the ,  circumstances  de¬ 
scribed  above  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  during  that  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  of  State ’proposes  to  re¬ 
quest  the  legislative  committees  to  en¬ 
act  an  appropriate  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  to  take  care 
of  this  situation  for  fiscal  years  subse- 
quest  to  1955. 

I  feel  that  its  being  left  out  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  not  irreparable.  S  The 
Department,  under  the  guidance  of^ts 
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ndw,  fine  Under  Secretary,  Charles 
Saltzman  has  a  chance  to  revitalize 
itself.''., 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester¬ 
day  when  the  House  voted  on  the 
Guatemala  resolution.  Senate  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  91. 1  was  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent  because  I  had  to  be  at  the  hospital 
for  treatment.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  “yea.” 


REPUBLIC  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state¬ 
ment  on  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
72)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Coi 
merce  to  sell  certain  vessels  to  citizen^ 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
inter-island  commerce  of  the  Philippines, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2003) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  72)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  sell  certain  vessels  to  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  interisland 
commerce  of  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr. 

Horace  Seelt-Brown,  Jr. 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  M.  Butler, 

Charles  E.  Potter, 

Frederick  G.  Payne, 

Warren  G.  Magnttson, 

George  A.  Smathers, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

/ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of'the 
House  to  the  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  72)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
sell  certain  vessels  to  citizens  of  the'  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Philippines;  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  interisland  commerce  of 
the  Philippines,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  .agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  72  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  provided  for  the  sale  of  eight 
specified  ships  to  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,’  As  amended  by  the 
House,  the  resolution  substituted  therefor 
the  extension  o/  the  existing  authority  to 
charter  the  vessels  for  an  additional  year 
commencing  .July  1,  1954.  The  Senate  re¬ 
cedes  and  concurs. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the  res- 
oiution  breld  by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  both  Houses,  it  appeared  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of , 'the  Philippines  has  been  practicing 
various  discriminations  against  citizens  of 
t  a  United  States.  These  discriminations 


ranged  from  selective  Imposition  of  an  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  transportation  of  persons,  and 
nonuniform  application  of  a  currency-ex¬ 
change  tax,  to  the  establishment  by  legisla¬ 
tion  of  import  quotas  on  tobacco,  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act,  of  1946. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  that  in  the  event  that  authority  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  vessels  is  sought  from  the  next 
Congress,  consideration  might  well  be  given 
to  permitting  the  application  of  a  portion 
of  the  next  year’s  charter  hire  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  in  the  meantime  appropriate 
action  has  been  taken  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
criminations. 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr., 

Horace  Seely -Brown,  Jr., 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

phe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[Aftpr  counting.]  One  hundred  anc 
sixty^wo  Members  are  present,  not 
quorui 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  -the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Member&T ailed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[RolVNo.  90] 

Albert  Hale  \  /  Miller,  Nebr. 

Angell  Hays,  Ohio  Morrison 

Beamer  Heller  X  Murray 

Bentsen  Hillings  /  \  Norblad 

Bonin  Holifleld''  \Pfost 

Buckley  Horan/  pillion 

Burdick  Kersten,  Wis.  Powell 

Busbey  LeCempte  Refein 

Camp  Lesinski  Rlleji 

Chatham  Long  Shafe> 

Curtis,  Nebr.  /Lucas  Sutton^ 

Dawson,  Ill.  /Lyle  Weichel 1 

Dingell  /  Machrowicz  Wheeler 
Dodd  /  Mailliard  Wilson,  Tex') 

Feighan  /  Mason 

Grant  /  Meader 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Meirtbers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

/  By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 

1954 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  hill  (S.  2475) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  use  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  to  improve  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement,  f 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
29,  1954.) 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  yield  so  that  I 


may  ask  him  as  to  the  changes  made  , 
section  302  relative  to  strategic  ma¬ 
terials? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes,  I  will  be  hajfpy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  V^st  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

There  was  a  slight  change  trfade  in  the 
conference  in  section  302.  Tt  broadens 
the  authority  somewhat  tb  use  surplus 
commodities  to  barter  for  strategic  and 
other  materials  not  pfoduced  in  ade¬ 
quate  quantities  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  only  difference  that  is  made 
as  far  as  strategic  materials  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  BAILEY/  The  strategic  materials 
we  can  trade  for  are  those  not  produced 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HOBE.  Not  necessarily  those  not 
produced  in  the  United  States.  I  will 
read  theTanguage  to  the  gentleman.  In 
the  statement  of  the  conferees  we  made 
it  cle'ar  that  the  interpretation  is  that 
surplus  commodities  may  be  bartered 
for  materials  which  are  not  produced  in 
Adequate  quantities  in  the  United  States. 
"That  is  the  interpretation  which  the 
House  conferees  pilt  on  the  language 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  There  is  no  other 
change  made  affecting  section  302? 

Mr.  HOPE.  There  are  some  other 
slight  changes  in  section  302,  but  not  af¬ 
fecting  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  more  directly  answer 
the  gentleman’s  question  as  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  conference  bill,  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  relates  to  barter  reads  as 
follows: 

To  barter  or  exchange  such  commodities 
for  strategic  or  other  materials  as  authorized 
by  law. 

Then,  in  our  report  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees,  we  state  that  that  is  to  apply  to 
strategic  materials  which  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  adequate  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  So  I  think  that  protects 
the  gentleman  in  the  respect  in  which 
he  is  interested. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
pm  Kansas  for  the  information, 
le  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.1’ 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  CERTAIN 
NA^AL  VESSELS 

Mr.  SHORT.  v^VIr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,,  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table,  the  ofil  (H.  R.  8571)  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  naval  ves¬ 
sels,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  ask/or  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frorh  Mis¬ 
souri?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Arends,  Vinson,  ar 
Devereux. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
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State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to 
promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  9678, 
with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  line  7  on  page  31  of  the 
bill.  The  remainder  of  the  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point.  An  agreement  was  made 
that  further  debate  on  the  bill,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  would  be  limited 
to  20  minutes. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
46,  line  9,  after  the  word  “stockpiles”,  change 
the  semicolon  to  a  period  and  strike  out  the 
balance  of  line  9  and  lines  10  through  13. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl  for  5  minutes,  but  will  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  a  moment  in 
order  that  the  Chair  may  make  a  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Chair  is  informed  that  at  the  time 
the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  on  their  feet: 
Mr.  Vorys  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Tollefson  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Pelly  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Gross  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Javits  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Judd  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Devereux  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Cooley  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Mr.  Poage  of  Texas,  Mr.  Celler 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Shelley  of  California, 
Mr.  Allen  of  California,  Mr.  Dorn  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Adair  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Crumpacker  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Zablockj  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Mr.  Laird  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Proudy  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Richards  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  of  course,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  whose 
amendment  has  been  reported  by  the 
Clerk  and  who  has  been  recognized  to 
speak  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  and  wanted  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
wanted  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  add 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  the  list. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  If  I  recall  the  20-minute  limi¬ 
tation  on  debate,  it  was  not  agreed  to 
by  unanimous  consent  but  by  a  vote. 
Therefore,  the  matter  of  those  who  were 
on  their  feet  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
motion  and  is  not  controlling  upon  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  unless  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to  that  the  time  be 
divided. 


The  Chair  will,  in  his  wisdom,  select 
Members  for  recognition. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendment,  under  the  general 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  section  502,  on  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currency. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  VORYS.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  matter  between 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tollefson:  On 
page  57  after  line  18  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  513.  Shipping  on  United  States  ves¬ 
sels:  Such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  shall 
be  taken  to  assure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
commodities,  materials,  and  equipment  pro¬ 
cured  out  of  funds  made  available  under 
sections  103,  105,  123,  131,  132  (a).  201,  and 
303  of  this  act  and  transported  to  or  from 
the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed 
separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo 
liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed 
separately  for  section  103  and  105  (taken  to¬ 
gether)  and  for  sections  123,  131,  132  (a), 
201,  and  303  (taken  together)  is  so  trans¬ 
ported  on  United  States  flag  commercial  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available 
at  market  rates  for  United  States  flag  com¬ 
mercial  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration 
of  this  provision,  steps  shall  be  taken,  inso¬ 
far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  to  secure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  participation  by  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geo¬ 
graphic  area.” 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  so-called  50-50  provision 
which  we  have  placed  in  every  foreign- 
aid  bill  since  the  program  started. 
This  language  restores  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  the  executive  department  sent 
to  the  House  for  consideration.  The. 
administration  still  wants  this  language 
or  this  provision  in  this  bill. 

I  read  from  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  which  was  printed 
after  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House, 
and  which  carries  comments  by  the 
executive  branch. 

I  wish  to  read  one  sentence  which 
pertains  to  this  particular  "provision: 

The  executive  branch  requests  restoration 
of  the  50-50  shipping  provision,  which  the 
House  committee  omitted  from  the  bill. 

So  the  executive  department  wants 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  FOA,  which 
will  administer  it,  also  wants  it  in  the 
bill.  This  provision  or  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  been  in 
every  foreign-aid  bill  that  we  have  acted 
upon  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House.  I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
in  every  case  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
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mittee  has  sought  to  oppose  it.  In  this 
particular  case  I  feel  the  committee  has 
ignored  the  intent  and  wishes  of  this 
Congress,  because,  as  I  have  indicated, 
we  have  placed  this  prolusion  in  every 
foreign-aid  bill  heretofore,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  agricultural-surplus  bill 
which  the  House  acted  upon  a  few  days 
ago.  But  that  bill  was  different  from 
the  foreign-aid  bills  generally  because 
the  objective  was  in  large  part  to  sell 
surpluses  for  foreign  currency. 

Notwithstanding  our  previous  actions, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  ignore  the  wishes  of  Congress 
and  again  this  time  has  deleted  it  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
time  and  time  again  we  have  tried  to  get 
this  on  in  committee,  but  failing  there 
did  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  upon  his  offering  this  very 
necessary  amendment  which  I  trust  will 
prevail.  It  is  most  vital  if  we  are  to 
have  any  merchant  marine  at  all.  It 
means  much  to  the  shipyards  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  every 
ton  of  foreign  aid  cargo  should'  be  car¬ 
ried  in  American  ships  so  as  to  keep  our 
merchant  marine  and  shipyards  alive. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mi*.  Tollefson]. 

Many  of  us  hold  the  opinion  that  an 
American  merchant  marine  owned,  oper¬ 
ated,  and  manned  by  American  citizens 
sufficient  to  carry  a  substantial  part  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  and  desirable.  I 
would  expect  all  of  us  to  agree  that  a 
sufficient  merchant  marine  is  absolutely 
essential  for  carrying  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  wartime. 

We  now  find  that  the  need  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  for  the  ships  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  industry  which 
operates,  directs,  and  repairs  them  is 
greater  than  the  private  operation  under 
existing  conditions  is  able  to  meet.  In  a 
recent  statement  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Vice 
Adm.  Roscoe  F.  Good,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Logistics,  reaffirmed  a 
statement  made  by  Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  Wil¬ 
son  approximately  1  year  ago.  Admiral 
Wilson’s  statement  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  25,  1953.  He  said  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  Defense  *  *  •  con¬ 
siders  that  In  accordance  with  the  latest 
approved  plans,  the  active  operating  United 
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States  merchant  marine  *  *  *  should  be 
comprised  of  the  minimum  of  the  following 
number  of  vessels. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  ships  re¬ 
quired.  The  admiral  went  on  to  say: 

A  Joint  analysis  by  representatives  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  total  civilian  and  military 
requirements  for  merchant  type  shipping 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war  compared  with  the 
current  capability  of  the  United  States  active 
merchant  fleet  has  been  made.  In  terms  of 
the  general  types  of  ships  recommended 
herein,  this  analysis  indicates  a  deficiency 
in  actual  ships  as  follows:  (a)  165  cargo 
ships,  (b)  6  passenger  ships,  (c)  43  tankers. 

The  situation  has  not  become  better 
during  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since 
Admiral  Wilson  made  his  statement.  I 
gained  the  following  information  from 
a  letter  dated  June  14,  1954,  from  the 
president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States: 

In  1946  American  ships  handled  65.7  per¬ 
cent  of  our  foreign  trade  in  and  out.  In  1953 
we  were  down  to  28  percent. 

Today  we  are  operating  1,200  ships — down 
about  33  percent  (795  private  cargo  and  pas¬ 
senger)  . 

Employment  of  American  seamen  is  down 
33  percent. 

Foreign  nations  are  building  or  have  on 
order  6,400,000  deadweight  tons  cargo  and 
passenger  ships.  American  yards  have  no 
ships  building  for  private  account  and  none 
on  order. 

Japan  is  now  operating  at  60  percent  of  its 
prewar  total.  German  is  operating  at  50 
percent  of  its  prewar  total. 

Our  intercoastal  and  coastwise  ships  which 
contributed  so  quickly  and  importantly  to 
our  war  effort  in  1941  is  down  from  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1939  to  1  million  tons. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  a  few 
days  ago,  the  president  of  the  American 
Tramp  Shipowners  Association,  said  in 
part  the  following : 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  57  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  export  and  import  dry  cargo 
tonnage  to  and  from  the  United  States  goes 
in  tramp  vessels.  Prior  to  World  War  II, 
we  had  no  tramp  fleet.  Today,  we  have  a 
sizable  tramp  fleet,  but  it  is  almost  entirely 
in  layup  while  a  huge  volume  of  our  tramp 
cargoes  is  being  carried  in  foreign-flag  tramp 
ships.  Tramp  vessels  are  also  essential  for 
our  national  defense.  *  *  *  Our  only  hope  of 
survival  in  times  such  as  today  is  to  have 
certain  cargoes  restricted  to  American-flag 
vessels  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
pending  legislation.  In  the  absence  of  sub¬ 
sidy,  legislation  such  as  that  now  before  the 
committee  is  an  absolute  essential  if  any 
American  tramp  vessels  are  to  continue  op¬ 
erations. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  testifying  concerning 
legislation  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tollef- 
son.  American  tramp  ships  are  carrying 
about  17  percent  of  the  57  percent  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  statement.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  incident  the  Navy  found  it 
necessary  almost  immediately  to  charter 
14  foreign-flag  tramp  vessels  including 
vessels  flying  the  Panamanian,  Iranian, 
Greek,  and  British  flags. 

There  is  good  reason  why  those  of  us 
whose  committee  work  brings  about  con¬ 
stant  investigation  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  its  ability  to  carry  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  to  act  as  a  military  auxiliary  in  time 


of  emergency  offer  amendments  to  bills 
such  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  the  carriage  of  the  cargoes 
which  result  from  such  legislation.  We 
have  no  desire  to  invade  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with 
reference  to  problems  within  its  juris¬ 
diction.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
operators  of  American  ships  must  have 
some  Government  assistance  or  protec¬ 
tion  if  they  are  to  continue  to  operate. 
In  competition  with  foreign  carriers 
using  foreign  labor  accustomed  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  American  labor, 
and  paid  accordingly,  we  must  give  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  sufficient  amount  to 
put  the  American  operator  using  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen  in  a  position  of  equality  to 
compete  with  this  foreign  competition. 
It  is  equally  necessary  that  our  ships 
have  cargoes  and  passengers  to  carry. 
Legislation  such  as  that  before  us  in¬ 
volves  such  cargoes.  We  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  if,  some  part  of  those  car¬ 
goes  is  not  restricted  to  carriage  in  Amer¬ 
ican  ships,  foreign  ships  are  used  for 
their  carriage. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  es¬ 
sential  to  our  needs  in  time  of  conflict. 
Neither  its  operations  at  present  nor  the 
number  of  ships  it  is  using  is  sufficient 
for  the  initial  stages  of  such  a  conflict. 
It  is  therefore  vital  if  it  is  to  exist  in 
sufficient  size  that  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  cargoes  arising  from  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  other  legislation 
like  it  should  be  restricted  from  the  out¬ 
set  for  carriage  in  American  flag  ships. 
A  simple  appropriation  of  money  for 
financial  assistance  made  after  the  car¬ 
goes  have  moved  in  other  ships  is  not 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Our  ships 
need  the  cargoes. 

(Mr.  ALLEN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  favor  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Tollefson,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  that  would  assure  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine  a  fair  share  of  the 
cargo  generated  by  this  bill. 

American  shipping  needs  this  stimulus. 
It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  defense 
effort  also. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
'Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  remarks  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson],  the 
distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  of  which  I  was  once  a  member. 
I  agree  with  his  position  and  commend 
him  for  his  presentation  of  the  problem 
of  securing  .for  American  flag  vessels 
50  percent  of  the  ocean  shipping  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  opposition  to  this  provision  on  the 
part  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
is  not  new.  I  recall  in  the  80th  Congress 
a  similar  fight  and  at  that  time  I  was 
accused  by  the  then  chairman  of  favor¬ 
ing  the  American  merchant  vessels  be¬ 
cause  as  he  put  it,  I  was  dominated  by 
organized  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  never  even  been  approached  by  any 
such  group,  and  I  had  taken  my  position 
on  the  strength  of  advice  given  me  by  the 


father  of  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine,,  the  late  Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  of 
Virginia. 

I  recall  an  earlier  occasion  when  the 
same  question  came  up  before  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Committee.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  testi¬ 
fying  as  to  how  the  money  had  been 
spent  during  the  first  year  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  American  vessels  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  their  fair  share  and  he  told  us 
frankly  that  unless  he  was  otherwise  di¬ 
rected  by  law  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  build  up  foreign  enterprises  rather 
than  American.  Accordingly,  we  spelled 
it  out  in  the  law.  We  understood  that 
he  then  expressed  gratification  that  at 
last  he  had  a  directive  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  Congress  wished  to  give 
its  own  citizens  a  50-50  break. 

Those  of  us  who  have  always  fought 
the  fight  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  have  heard  the  arguments  which 
are  being  brought  forth  today,  ever  since 
the  80th  Congress.  It  is  pointless  to  go 
into  the  reasons  why  men  are  prejudiced 
against  their  own  institutions.  We  may 
as  well  charge  it  off  to  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  be  thankful  the  majority  of 
the  Congress  has  always  been  unwilling 
to  build  up  an  foreign  enterprise,  espe¬ 
cially  shipping,  at  the  expense  of  our 
own. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  again 
adopt  the  50-50  amendment  by  its  usual 
overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  make  one  or  two  more  statements 
before  I  yield  further  because  I  do  want 
to  get  this  in  the  Record. 

This  has  the  approval  of  the  VFW,  the 
American  Legion,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Propeller 
Club,  every  shipping  company  I  know 
of,  and  all  the  labor  organizations  that 
I  know  of. 

This  amendment  will  not  add  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  this  bill,  not  one  dollar.  It  may  in 
the  view  of  some  increase  the  shipping 
costs,  but  I  dispute  that,  because  any  in¬ 
crease  in  shipping  cost  of  these  materials 
being  carried  in  American-flag  bottoms 
is  based  upon  assumptions,  and  those  as¬ 
sumptions  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other. 

If  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had 
its  will  in  connection  with  the  merchant 
marine  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  for¬ 
eign-flag  ships  and  then  it  would  cost  us 
more,  as  history  has  proved  time  and 
time  again. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  gentleman  that  a  firm  minority 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did 
oppose  the  action  of  that  committee  in 
striking  out  this  long-accepted  50-50 
provision.  As  one  of  those  who  fought 
for  such  fairness  to  American  shipping, 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  FULTON.  If  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  subsidizing  the  American  merchant 
marine  why  is  not  that  done  by  another 
committee  and  in  another  bill?  Why 
put  it  in  a  foreign-aid  bill?  There  are 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  this  is  the  wrong 
place,  that  it  should  not  be  attached  to 
a  foreign-aid  bill  and  that  it  should  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  decide  how  the  material  should  be 
shipped. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  But  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  what  he  already  knows, 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  time 
and  time  again  tries  to  igiTore  the  will 
of  the  House  which  is  specific  on  this 
matter.  Why  does  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  always  seek  to  ignore  it? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Why  do  you  not  bring 
in  a  separate  bill? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  One  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  I  am  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Tollefson]  .  He  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  He  knows  from 
the  experience  he  has  gained  on  that 
committee,  and  as  a  result  of  the  close 
study  he  has  made  of  the  subject,  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  for  which  he  contends. 

His  amendment  if  adopted  would  be 
a  great  help  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  merchant  marine.  It 
already  has  great  difficulty  meeting  for¬ 
eign  competition.  Without  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  difficulties  of  our  merchant 
marine  would  be  greatly  increased. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  its  industries,  its  activities,  and  our 
American  workers  and  seamen.  There 
are  times  when  our  give-away  program 
works,  in  my  opinion,  disastrously  to  our 
own  American  interests.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  go  a  long  way  to  give  en¬ 
couragement  and  help  to  our  hard- 
pressed  shipping  interest. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  I  wish 
there  were  more  time  for  the  gentleman 
[Mr.  Tollefson],  who  offered  the 
amendment,  and  for  others  who  favor 
the  amendment  to  be  heard.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

(Mr.  WOLVERTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Gladly. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Certainly  I  think  we 
should  be  as  fair  to  our  own  people  as 
we  are  to  foreigners.  I  hope '  that  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  will  carry  over¬ 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  only  ask  for  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cargoes.  There  are  those  in 
Congress  who  feel  that  we  ought  to  carry 


100  percent,  but  we  are  only  asking 
for  50. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher¬ 
ies  [Mr.  Tollefson].  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  familiar  as  I  am 
with  the  sad  state  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  I  frankly  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  any  Member  of  this  House  can 
do  otherwise  than  support  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Objection  to  the  amendment  has  been 
raised  on  the  ground  that  it  provides  a 
form  of  subsidy  to  American  shipping, 
and  that,  as  such,  it  has  no  place  in  this 
bill.  H.  R.  9678  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $3,440,608,000  for  mutual  securi¬ 
ty  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Every 
penny  of  that  amount  represents  a  sub¬ 
sidy  in  some  form,  either  direct  or  in¬ 
direct.  Through  this  bill  we  are  subsi¬ 
dizing  American  farmers;  we  are  subsi¬ 
dizing  munitions  manufacturers,  both 
here  and  abroad;  we  are  subsidizing 
schools  for  training  military  and  techni¬ 
cal  personnel;  we  are  subsidizing  elec¬ 
tronics  manufacturers  here  and  abroad; 
and,  as  was  brought  out  in  debate  yester¬ 
day,  we  are  subsidizing  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  maritime  industry  of 
a  number  of  foreign  nations.  All  of  this 
vast  subsidy  program  has  the  stated 
purpose  of  promoting  and  organizing 
the  mutual  defense  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies.  Now,  in  that  de¬ 
fense  effort  I  know  of  no  single  item  or 
program  which  is  as  important  or  as  es¬ 
sential  as  the  United  States  merchant 
marine.  Furthermore,  I  know  of  no 
single  phase  of  the  overall  mutual  de¬ 
fense  program  to  which  we  have  paid 
less  attention  and  in  which  we  are  so 
dangerously  weak  as  we  are  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  American  private  ship¬ 
ping  and  shipbuilding  industry.  Since 
that  is  the  case  I  would  like  to  know  why 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  it  is  im¬ 
proper  for  us  to  permit  using  a  small 
fraction  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  this 
bill  to  give  a  boost  to  an  industry  so 
vital  to  our  national  security  as  is  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

In  adopting  this  amendment  to  require 
that  50  percent  of  all  cargoes  financed 
through  these  funds  be  carried  in  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  we  are  not  giving  our  ship¬ 
ping  lines  something  for  nothing,  as 
could  be  charged  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  other  items  authorized.  This  is  one 
case  where  we  will  be  receiving  full  value 
for  the  taxpayers’  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  investment  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  both  financially  and  in 
terms  of  preparedness.  We  should  not 
kid  ourselves  into  thinking  that  if  we  fail 
to  adopt  the  Tollefson  amendment  the 
costs  of  ocean  transportation  for  mutual 
security  cargoes  will  come  from  some 
other  source  than  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  If  we  don’t  take  action  to 
allow  American  ships  to  carry  a  fair 
share  of  the  cargoes  financed  by  the 
mutual  security  program,  we  will  find 
that  the  cargoes  will  be  shipped  in  for¬ 
eign  vessels,  at  the  same  going  rates  and 


with  payment  coming  either  from  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  built  up  by  our  dollars,  or 
directly  with  dollars  obtained  from  us. 
The  declining  American  merchant 
marine  needs  those  cargoes  far  more 
than  do  the  merchant  fleets  of  foreign 
maritime  nations  which  have  been  build¬ 
ing  up  at  a  tremendous  rate.  When  we 
provide  those  fleets  with  cargoes  we 
simply  increase  the  competition  they 
give  our  own  shipping  industry  and  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  of  direct  subsidy  to 
American  lines  necessary  under  present 
law. 

So,  to  the  charge  that  the  50-percent 
amendment  constitutes  a  subsidy  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  I  say  “sure 
it  does.”  But  I  also  say  that  a  subsidy 
of  this  type,  which  puts  cargoes  into  our 
ships  and  permits  them  to  sail  with  a 
full  load,  is  a  far  more  sensible  and  far 
less  costly  proposition  than  subsidizing 
empty  vessels  and  paying  unemployment 
compensation  to  unemployed  seamen. 
When  we  can  put  fully  loaded  ships  out 
to  sea  and  keep  our  essential  maritime 
manpower  afloat,  we  are  taking  a  far 
wiser  course  than  we  take  in  making 
direct  subsidy  payments  to  man  empty 
vessels. 

There  is  no  gain  saying  that  we  must 
maintain  an  active  merchant  marine, 
aside  from  the  economic  importance  of 
the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industry, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  it 
ready  as  the  “fourth  arm  of  the  national 
defense,”  as  it  is  rightly  called.  Even 
the  strongest  opponents  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  do  not  and  cannot  deny  that. 
Money  spent  for  that  purpose  is  no  more 
wasted  than  the  billions  we  spend  each 
year  to  operate  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and 
our  Air  Force.  Likewise,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  only  way  to  keep  an 
active  merchant  marine  in  being  is 
through  some  form  of  Government  sub¬ 
sidy.  No  businessman  in  his  right  mind 
would  attempt  to  build  and  operate  a 
fleet  of  passenger  or  cargo  vessels,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  far  higher  American  costs  of 
construction  and  operation,  and  do  so 
in  direct  competition  with  low  wage,  low 
cost  foreign  steamship  lines  unless  he 
was  assured  of  some  form  of  assistance 
to  offset  the  differences  in  costs.  With¬ 
out  a  program  of  subsidies  to  permit  our 
lines  to  pay  the  scale  of  wages  necessary 
for  our  seamen  to  maintain  an  American 
standard  of  living,  none  of  our  American 
young  men  would  ever  go  to  sea  and  who 
among  us  would  blame  them? 

Certainly  we  have  no  more  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  seamen  to  work  for  1890  wages  than 
we  have  to  expect  the  American  farmer 
to  grow  our  food  at  1890  prices.  This 
afternoon  we  will  begin  debate  on  a  bill 
to  give  the  American  farmer  guaranties 
of  some  form  of  parity  in  the  prices  he 
receives  for  his  crops.  No  matter  which 
of  the  proposals  are  adopted,  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  subsidize  the  people  who  op¬ 
erate  and  work  on  our  farms  to  the  tune 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  coming  years  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Our  merchant  marine 
is  no  less  essential  to  our  national  well¬ 
being.  This  mutual-security  bill  in¬ 
cludes  provisions  for  disposition  of  some 
of  the  farm  products  acquired  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  farm-subsidy  program,  and 
the  expenses  incurred  under  those  pro- 
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visions  certainly  are  a  form  of  indirect 
subsidy  to  our  farmers.  The  inclusion, 
of  Congressman  Tollefson’s  amend¬ 
ment,  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
these  farm  subsidy  provisions  or  in  the 
strictest  definition  of  the  national  inter¬ 
est,  are  not  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1946  71  percent  of 
cur  dry-cargo  exports  and  65  percent  of 
cur  imports  were  carried  in  American- 
fiag  vessels.  In  1953  we  carried  less  than 
22  percent  of  our  exports  and  33  percent 
cf  our  imports.  In  1948,  when  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  carrying  at  least  50  percent  of 
foreign-aid  cargoes  in  American  vessels 
was  established,  we  were  still  carrying 
43  percent  of  exports  and  55  percent  of 
imports  in  our  own  ships.  Despite  the 
effect  of  the  continued  operation  of  the 
50  percent  principle,  we  have  reached  a 
point  now  where  we  are  carrying  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  our  foreign  trade 
than  we  were  prior  to  World  War  II. 
Without  the  50  to  50  provision,  which 
Congress  has  sensibly  included  in  each 
successive  foreign-aid  program,  our  po¬ 
sition  would  be  drastically  worse  than  it 
now  is.  For  us  to  reject  the  principle 
now,  when  the  need  is  far  greater  than 
it  was  in  1948,  would  be  a  sorry  example 
of  muddled  thinking  on  our  part. 

Those  who  oppose  this  action  for  the 
protection  of  American  shipping  often 
use  the  argument  that  our  friendly  allies 
need  the  dollars  they  acquire  through 
use  of  their  vessels  to  carry  our  cargoes. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  study  of 
the  problem  covering  the  years  1949  to 
1951  disclose  that  even  if  foreign  ships 
had  carried  all  of  our  oceanborne  com¬ 
merce — not  only  foreign-aid  cargoes  but 
all  cargoes — during  that  period,  it  would 
have  made  a  difference  of  only  8  percent 
in  their  unfavorable  trade  balance  dur¬ 
ing  those  3  years.  Since  that  time  both 
their  trade  balances  and  the  conditions 
of  their  merchant  fleets  have  improved 
immeasurably.  The  condition  of  our 
merchant  marine  has  correspondingly 
declined.  To  quote  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Charles  Sawyer  in  discussing 
this  problem,  “We  could  ill  afford  the  de¬ 
struction  of  an  essential  American  in¬ 
dustry  to  pay  for  this  small  increase  in 
foreign  purchasing  power.”  We  can 
afford  it  much  less  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  show  that  they  grasp  the 
fundamental  importance  of  supporting 
American-flag  shipping  by  approving  the 
Tollefson  amendment. 


(Mr.  SHELLEY  asked  and  was  give 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  r« 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tl 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  want  to  commend  tfc 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  offerin 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  justifiah 
under  the  circumstances  and  will  not  ad 
any  additional  cost. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  ger 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaii 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

tlPm^T?LLE^TSON-  1  yield  t0  the  sen 

tleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
endorse  the  gentleman’s  remarks  and 
wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
also  endorse  this  provision? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  know  of  no  one 
on  this  committee  who  does  not  endorse 
this  proposition. 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  following 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Tollefson!  ) . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollef¬ 
son]. 

This  provision  that  American  ships 
manned  by  American  crews  carry  half 
of  the  foreign-aid  cargoes  has  been  in 
every  foreign-aid  bill  from  the  Marshall 
plan  down  to  date.  To  delete  the  50-50 
shipping  clause  at  this  time  would  be  like 
kicking  a  man  when  he  is  down. 

The  members  of  this  committee  know 
full  well  that  the  fourth  arm  of  our  de¬ 
fense,  our  merchant  marine,  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  due  to  low-wage  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

When  disaster  strikes  and  through 
drought  or  flood  our  farmers  in  a  dis¬ 
aster  area  face  ruin,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  steps  in — and  rightly  so.  But 
when  our  ships  are  laid  up  for  want  of 
cargoes  and  our  seamen  become  idle,  re¬ 
lief  in  the  form  of  partial  use  of  these 
vessels  for  federally  financed  shipments 
is  decried.  In  World  War  II,  when  vic¬ 
tory  was  only  possible  because  of  these 
American  ships,  American  seamen,  for 
their  sacrifices  and  heroic  achievements, 
were  patted  on  the  back;  now  they  are 
hit  below  the  belt. 

The  sailors  and  men  who  man  our 
ships  are  human  beings — just  as  human 
as  our  farmers.  Both  have  families  to 
support,  both  have  children  to  clothe  and 
feed.  The  livelihood  of  any  group  of 
American  citizens  deserve  consideration, 
but  here  is  a  case  of  where  we  are  asked 
to  either  subsidize  a  rusting  fleet  of  un¬ 
manned  ships  in  idleness  with  an  even 
larger  and  more  desolate  graveyard  of 
rotting  hulls,  with  their  trained  crews 
of  seamen  dissipated  and  in  breadlines; 
or  utilizing  a  part  of  these  ships  and 
maritime  manpower  to  carry  federally 
financed  cargoes  to  sustain  the  weak  and 
needy  peoples  of  other  land  in  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest.  Simple  economics 
dictate  the  overall  and  ultimate  saving 
to  American  taxpayers  by  using  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  and  employing  American  sea¬ 
men. 

The  least  we  can  do,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  continue  the  long  established  policy  of 
providing  that  one-half  of  foreign-aid 
shipments  be  transported  in  American 
bottoms.  To  reverse  this  50-50  policy 
now  would  be  a  tragic  mistake;  there¬ 
fore,  most  earnestly  I  urge  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  after  the  House  voted 
to  limit  debate  to  20  minutes  were  made 
so  that  at  least  10  minutes  could  be  de¬ 


moted  to  this  amendment  which  at  least 
the  committee  thought  was  certainly  the 
most  important  amendment  that  we 
knew  of  that  was  still  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Our  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  believes  in  an  American 
merchant  marine  as  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  defense.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  believes  in  subsidizing  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Our  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  however,  does 
not  believe  in  indirect  subsidies  which 
increase  the  cost  of  foreign  aid,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get 
the  50-50  proposition  out  of  the  bill.  We 
want  to  cut  the  cost  of  foreign  aid.  We 
want  to  have  any  necessary  subsidies 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  as 
direct  subsidies  in  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  record  shows  in  connection  with  this 
foreign-aid  matter  that  about  a  billion 
dollars  have  been  paid  for  shipping 
products  overseas.  About  $700  million 
of  that  billion  dollars  has  gone  to  our 
own  merchant  fleet.  The  increased 
cost,  so  the  figures  show,  was  $121  mil¬ 
lion  and  it  is  estimated  in  the  reduced 
program  for  this  year,  1954,  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4  million.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  passed  a  bill,  S.  3233, 
on  June  16,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  on  the  next  day, 
June  16.  This  measure  has  passed  the 
Senate,  which  settles  this  question  once 
and  for  all.  I  would  assume  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  will  pre¬ 
sent  legislation  to  the  floor  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  much  better  to  post¬ 
pone  this  matter  here  until  the  issue 
comes  to  the  floor  in  full  debate  on  a 
question  which  does  arise  each  time  this 
measure  and  other  measures  come  here. 
Only  last  week,  contrary  to  what  some¬ 
one  said  that  it  has  always  passed  and 
it  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  House 
that  this  provision  should  be  included, 
it  was  rejected  in  the  bill  we  passed  last 
week. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  The  very  last  time  this 
50-50  proposal  was  before  the  House  to 
load  up  foreign  aid  with  an  indirect  sub¬ 
sidy  for  American  shipping  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  bill,  the  House  rejected 
it;  therefore,  your  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  feels  that  the  wise  thing 
to  do,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
said,  is  to  leave  it  out  of  this  bill  as  the 
House  left  it  out  of  a  foreign-aid  bill 
passed  last  week,  and  let  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  study  this  policy  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor,  at  which  time  we 
can  consider  it  rather  than  at  the  tail 
end  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  time  be  divided  among  those  who 
wish  to  speak  on  this  or  any  other  mat¬ 
ter,  but  I  think  first  we  should  vote  on 
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this  amendment  that  is  before  the  House. 
That  is  the  best  way  I  can  think  of  to 
handle  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  this  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  immediately  and  that  no  one  else  will 
be  permitted  to  discuss  the  amendment 
before  it  is  voted  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Anyone  who  is  on 
the  list  will  be  permitted  to  discuss  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  proposed  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  on  this 
bill,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  the  chairman 
or  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  question  in  order 
to  correct  an  insinuation  that  he  made. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  House  did  vote  down 
an  amendment  that  was  offered  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  passed  here  recently. 
But  the  reason  that  amendment  lost  was 
that  it  provided  that  of  the  commodities 
in  surplus  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  were  purchased 
by  foreigners,  50  percent  should  go  in 
American-flag  vessels.  I  admit,  I  think 
that  was  an  error,  but  here  in  this  case 
where  we  are  giving  away  and  aiding 
foreign  nations  and  making  offshore  pur¬ 
chases,  it  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that 
a  portion,  and  a  fair  portion,  of  these 
commodities  should  go  in  American-flag 
vessels. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  my  knowledge  has  never  sup¬ 
ported  this  amendment.  Maybe  he  has, 
and  if  I  am  wrong,  he  can  correct  me. 
But,  as  far  as  I  remember,  he  has  op¬ 
posed  it  every  time  it  has  been  offered, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  judge  a  man  by 
his  actions.  He  said  he  is  for  a  subsi¬ 
dized  American  merchant  marine,  but  he 
is  opposed  to  this  because  it  is  going  to 
cost  too  much.  Under  his  program  we 
are  depriving  the  American  merchant 
marine  of  carrying  its  own  cargoes,  and 
this  action  saves  money. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  point  has  been  raised  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  as  to  what  has  been 
paid  the  American  merchant  marine  in 
these  foreign-aid  programs.  Now  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  what  has  been  paid 
foreign-flag  ships  in  this  program  and  in 
all  the  programs  we  have  had  hereto¬ 
fore.  Is  it  not  about  3  or  4  times  as 
much? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  a  simple 
matter  of  arithmetic.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  gone  to  our  own 
merchant  marine,  and  about  $300,000 
has  gone  to  foreign-flag  vessels. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Evidently  it  must  be 
more  than  that,  because  we  have  not 
carried  50  percent.  Neither  have  we 
carried  the  preferential  cargoes.  We 
have  carried  in  American  bottoms  car¬ 
goes  that  were  the  cheapest  freight  to 
carry. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  According  to  the 
figures  I  got  from  the  merchant  marine, 
United  States  flag  vessels  from  the  Gulf 
ports  to  Hamburg,  Germany — I  use  this 
as  an  example — cost  $9  or  $10  and  for¬ 
eign-flag  ships  cost  $7.  Those  from  the 
west  coast  to  Japan,  our  own  flag  vessels, 
averaged  $11  and  foreign  vessels  $6. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Those  are  tramp 
prices. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BONNER.  They  are  not  estab¬ 
lished  running  prices.  They  are  the 
quoted  tramp  prices.  The  commercial 
conference  rates  apply  to  both  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  ships  and  foreign-flag  ships,  so 
certainly  the  gentleman  is  not  quoting 
the  conference  rates. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  the  case  of  the  give¬ 
away  of  wheat  to  Pakistan,  we  estimated 
the  cost  there  as  a  minimum  of  $21  a  ton, 
and  I  undertand  the  American  shipping 
bid  was  as  low  as  $16  and  $17.  There  is 
no  need  to  get  scared  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  One  item  has  not 
been  mentioned  here.  We  talk  about  the 
matter  of  subsidy  and  there  have  been 
expressions  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
individuals  that  they  would  support  a 
direct  subsidy.  Of  course,  when  it  comes 
time  to  vote  on  direct  subsidies  in  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  their  actions  indicate  that 
they  will  vote  otherwise.  But,  there  is 
another  matter  that  should  be  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  cargoes. 
You  can  subsidize  these  lines  all  you 
want,  but  they  are  not  going  to  run  un¬ 
less  they  have  cargoes,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  after.  We  want  cargoes  for 
American  ships  so  that  we  can  keep  oper¬ 
ating. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  will  say  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  MST,  Military  Sea 
Transport,  share  in  this  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  major  item  of  the  exports 
from  American  ports  today,  so  we  are 
only  asking  that  the  American-flag  ves¬ 
sels — privately  owned  and  operated — 
carry  a  portion,  a  fair  portion,  50  per¬ 
cent,  of  this  cargo.  How  do  you  expect 
the  American-flag  vessels  to  operate  if  a 
major  portion  of  our  exports  are  carried 
on  foreign-flag  vessels? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  have  a  preferential  motion  also? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
proper  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  How  much  time  do 
we  still  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes,  but 
there  are  two  preferential  motions  pend¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  May  I  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  How  many  names 
do  we  have  to  divide  that  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Up  to  this  time,  20. 
There  has  been  no  agreement  made  to 
divide  the  time  so  we  must  proceed  un¬ 
der  the  general  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VORYS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  believe  there  has  been 
no  amendment  offered  to  the  bill  since 
the  last  preferential  motion  was  made, 
is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Bow  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  will  follow  the  rule  of 
seniority  and  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  as  there  have 
been  two  preferential  motions  offered 
that  are  exactly  the  same.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  out. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  enacting  clause  will  be  stricken  out 
even  though  I  have  five  amendments  at 
the  desk.  I  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
leadership  yesterday  in  limiting  debate 
on  this  bill  and  at  least  10  amendments 
to  20  minutes.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  who  sponsored  that  action, 
leading  to  this  virtual  gag  rule. 

I  have  offered  a  motion  to  page  42, 
to  strike  section  415,  which  reads: 

Sec.  415.  Emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R.:  Funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  act  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  of  any 
resident  in  the  United  States  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  permanent  residence  there: 
Provided,  That  such  resident  shall  not  be 
readmitted  to  the  United  States. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  spend 
any  money  under  this  bill  to  transport 
people  to  Russia,  in  order  that  they  may 
live  in  Russia?  Provision  has  always 
been  made  for  the  transportation  of  de¬ 
portees  to  foreign  countries.  If  there 
are  residents  of  this  country  who  feel 
that  Russia  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey 
and  want  to  make  their  home  there,  let 
them  pay  their  own  transportation 
costs.  Why  saddle  this  on  American 
taxpayers.  I  hope  my  motion  will  be 
adopted. 

Another  motion  that  I  have  offered  is 
to  page  44,  section  418,  which  provides 
that  the  President  shall  be  indirectly  the 
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head  of  a  glorified  travel  agency  for 
which  the  taxpayers  will  be  gouged  for 
the  administrative  expenses.  That 
ought  to  be  stricken. 

On  page  64, 1  have  offered  a  motion  to 
strike  paragraph  (b)  which  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  60  persons  may  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  that  35  of  these  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  provided  for  in  grade  15. 

In  other  words,  here  are  35  people  who 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  are  appar¬ 
ently  going  to  be  put  into  the  super 
grades,  16,  17  and  18,  and  paid  fancy  sal¬ 
aries.  That  ought  to  be  stricken. 

On  page  66, 1  have  offered  a  motion  to 
strike  section  529,  which  provides  that 
the  President  may  take  personnel  from 
any  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  transfer  them 
to  jobs  in  this  foreign  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram. 

That  provision  ought  to  be  stricken. 

On  page  72, 1  have  offered  a  motion  to 
section  533.  Please  listen  to  what  sec¬ 
tion  533  provides: 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  certain  Federal  laws: 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in  this 
act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  regulating  the  making,  per¬ 
formance,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

If  you  enact  that  provision  of  the  law 
you  have  given  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dictatorial  power  over  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  and  nulli¬ 
fied  laws  that  have  been  wisely  enacted 
governing  contracts. 

You  can  vote  for  this  bill  with  that 
provision  in  it,  if  you  wish.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  all  his  amend¬ 
ments  are  certainly  entitled  to  consid¬ 
eration.  May  I  point  out  that  it  took  us 
8  hours  yesterday  to  complete  action 
on  28  pages  of  an  82 -page  bill.  Thanks 
to  the  Republican  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  exactly 
20  minutes  to  consider  the  remaining  54 
pages  of  the  bill.  For  that  reason  if 
for  no  other  I  think  the  House  would 
do  well  to  recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  almost  $10  billion 
of  unexpended  funds  at  this  time,  does 
the  gentleman  conclude  that  recommit¬ 
ting  the  bill  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  certainly  would  be. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  bill  is  called  a  mutual  defense  assist¬ 
ance  bill.  Does  the  gentleman  see  any¬ 
thing  inconsistent  in  providing  for  our 


own  defense  in  whatever  subsidies  may 
come  to  our  merchant  marine,  just  as 
well  as  we  provide  for  assistance  and 
subsidies  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly.  I  believe  in 
taking  care  of  our  own  people.  I  say 
again  that  “mutual  security’’  is  just 
another  sweet-scented  title.  There  is 
neither  mutuality  nor  security  in  this 
bill  and  time  and  events  will  continue 
to  prove  that  statement. 

(Mr.  NEAL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  H.  R. 
9678  deserves  careful  study  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  Only  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  committee  are  in  a  position 
to  possess  even  a  minimum  of  informa¬ 
tion  revealing  the  extent  to  which  this 
Nation  has  become  involved  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  of  countries  all  around 
the  globe. 

From  the  standpoint  of  present  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  resist  the  spread  of 
communism,  the  report  justifies  these 
enormous  expenditures  on  a  thread  of 
hope  that  continued  foreign  aid  will 
create  a  chain  of  military  bastions  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  opinion  favorable  to 
united  support  of  the  free  nations 
against  aggression. 

Congress  has  been  authorizing  foreign 
expenditures  on  the  recommendation  of 
policymakers  in  government  who  see 
the  world  through  the  eyes  of  interna¬ 
tional  industrialists  and  financiers. 
Neither  they  nor  Members  of  Congress 
would  for  1  minute  sponsor  these  elab¬ 
orate  overseas  expenditures  if  their  own 
capital  were  known  to  be  the  source  of 
such  funds.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tax  the 
citizens  and  spend  their  money,  and  then 
exercise  their  legal  powers  to  tax  more 
to  make  up  the  deficits.  It  has  seem¬ 
ingly  become  a  fixed  policy  to  feel  that 
the  citizen  is  no  longer  to  be  considered. 
He  is  simply  told  that  it  is  no  longer  his 
business.  He  must  accept  war  and  fear 
psychology  and  pay  the  cost  without 
question. 

America  has  fought  foreign  wars  for 
40  years;  the  Congress  has  imposed  the 
taxload  to  the  limit  of  endurance ;  it  has 
squeezed  capital  and  industry  until  their 
reserves,  once  considered  the  backlog  of 
our  economic  structure,  are  now  depleted. 
It  has  issued  paper  I  O  U’s  to  the  tune  of 
two  and  three-fourths  billions  and  ex¬ 
changed  them  for  the  savings  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  citizens.  It  has  created  agencies 
guaranteeing  contingent  liabilities  which 
make  the  Government  the  possible  final 
arbiter  for  another  $200  billion.  All  this 
to  promote  wars  and  to  keep  a  step  ahead 
of  other  nations  likewise  dedicated  to 
lead  the  world  militarily. 

I  wonder  if  spending  in  foreign  lands 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  people  has 
really  accomplished  what  we  had  hoped 
for.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  individual 
nations  will  conform  to  an  international 
policy  only  as  long  as  it  greatly  serves 
their  own  local  interests.  The  fact  that 
many  among  the  free  nations  group  are 
necessarily  influenced  by  economic  and 
political  developments  in  their  new 
neighbor  nations,  means  that  it  follows, 
that  any  ties  with  the  United  States  must 


be  subject  to  these  unpredictable  influ¬ 
ences.  Judging  from  vacillations  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  key  nations  consid¬ 
ered  essential  in  the  alinement  of  anti¬ 
communist  powers,  wre  seriously  doubt 
the  stability  of  our  association  of  allies 
if  and  when  the  real  test  of  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  aggression  becomes 
imminent.  Without  a  determined  will  to 
resist  aggression,  without  a  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom,  no 
amount  of  money  or  military  hardware 
can  insure  the  United  States  the  total 
assistance  needed  for  a  united,  firm  stand 
among  the  free  nations  against  ag¬ 
gression. 

It  would  seem  that  the  measure  of  the 
success  of  foreign  spending  should  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  condi¬ 
tions  prior  to  and  since  the  series  of  40 
years  of  war,  which  has  involved  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  so  many 
foreign  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  of  these 
three  foreign  wars  the  United  States 
emerged  with  reduced  resources,  in¬ 
creased  national  debt,  less  security 
against  international  threats,  and  more 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  It 
now  requires  more  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  to  prepare  for  a  war 
we  fear  than  it  did  to  prosecute  the  First 
World  War.  And  still  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  we,  160  million  people,  dif¬ 
fering  in  culture  and  philosophy  from 
the  other  2  billion  citizens  of  the  world, 
can  make  them  all  over  to  our  way  of 
life — as  if  1  or  2  generations  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  has  ever  succeeded  in 
changing  the  lives  and  habits  of  nations 
much  older  and  more  firmly  convinced 
that  their  own  cultures  are  superior. 

I  wonder  what  has  come  over  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  plant  such  grandiose  ideas  of 
leadership  over  nations  whose  history 
and  traditions  for  centuries  evolved  na¬ 
tional  philosophies  and  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  inherent  and  subject  to  little,  if 
any,  reactionary  changes  from  outside 
influences. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  people  usual¬ 
ly  get  along  better  if  they  are  left  alone 
and  allowed  to  work  out  their  ourn  salva¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  free  to  adopt  from 
foreign  ideologies  those  things  which 
they  voluntarily  choose,  they  are  much 
more  apt  to  accept  them  with  pleasure 
and  make  them  succeed. 

If,  as  it  appears  in  many  nations,  to¬ 
day’s  threat  of  communistic  infiltration 
is  so  lightly  taken,  no  amount  of  money, 
economic  aid,  or  American  persuasion 
will  prevent  Russian  influence  from 
strengthening  its  hold  on  these  people. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  aroused 
to  the  dangers  and  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-help,  they  may  then  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  “God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.”  Once  they  reevaluate 
national  policies,  based  on  patriotism 
and  united  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom,  no  other  philosophy  can  long  sur¬ 
vive  their  determined  resistance. 

Just  as  long  as  America  continues  to 
promise  unlimited  help,  just  so  long  will 
these  nations  be  content  to  remain  su¬ 
pine  under  the  possible  hope  that  Amer¬ 
ica  will  bail  them  out  of  their  difficul¬ 
ties.  Except  as  foreign  aid  promises 
specific  and  direct  defense  benefits  to 
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America,  any  foreign  funds  not  so  allo¬ 
cated  should  be  withheld. 

The  American  economy  simply  cannot 
stand  a  continuation  of  this  program  as 
it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential  mo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  coming  to  a  vote 
on  this  momentous  question  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  I  do  not  reckon  that  anybody 
here  is  satisfied  about  everything  in  this 
bill.  It  is  an  unpalatable  bill.  There 
have  been  many  disappointments  com¬ 
ing  to  us  out  of  the  foreign-aid  program, 
and  more  disappointments  will  doubtless 
come.  But  do  not  forget  this:  We  have 
from  the  beginning  spent  over  $40  bil¬ 
lions  on  this  program  because  we  be¬ 
lieved  in  it,  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  3  Presidents 
from  both  political  parties  believed  in 
it,  1  from  1  party  and  2  from  the  other 
party.  In  a  question  like  this  there 
should  be  no  room  for  party  partisan¬ 
ship. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  have 
put  our  hand  to  the  plow.  Are  we  going 
to  turn  back?  Our  aim  should  be  the 
same  as  it  was  yesterday. 

I  do  not  like  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  in  France.  I  am  unable 
to  comprehend  the  disunity  there.  That 
has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  like  what 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Eden, 
said  to  the  cheers  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  in  Great  Britain  a  few  days 
ago.  He  must  have  paid  a  big  price  in 
self-respect  to  appease  Mr.  Bevan  and 
Mr.  Attlee.  The  spirit  of  Munich  was 
there.  I  do  not  like  what  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  said  a  day  or 
two  ago  right  at  a  time  when  other  lead¬ 
ers  of  both  political  parties  were  calling 
for  bipartisanship  in  this  fight.  I  say 
I  did  not  like  it  when  he  claimed  in  a 
public  address  that  mistakes  made  by  a 
Democratic  administration  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  is  happening  in  Indochina 
today.  • 

Who  can  say  that  mistakes  made  in 
the  past,  and  many  were  made  and  many 
will  still  be  made  in  this  battle  against 
communism,  who  will  sustain  the  charge 
that  a  Democratic  administration  was 
responsible  for  the  plight  of  Indochina 
today?  It  is  untrue.  It  is  a  foolish 
charge  made  with  an  eye  to  coming  elec¬ 
tions.  It  is  unjust. 

You  have  to  fight  this  Communist  flow 
of  lava  coming  from  the  craters  of  the 
world  wherever  it  breaks  out,  and  you 
do  not  know  where  that  is  going  to  be 
tomorrow.  Yesterday  you  did  not  know 
where  it  was  going  to  flow  today.  But 
fight  it  we  must,  the  best  way  we  know 
how,  on  other  fronts  of  the  world,  else 
we  may  face  it  here. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Congress  and  heard 
Members  and  seen  Members  vote  for  $50 
billions  without  batting  an  eye  to  arm 
American  boys  to  go  out  and  die  for 
freedom,  and  yet  the  same  Members  will 
not  vote  for  one-tenth  of  that  amount 
to  get  other  people  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  our  boys  on  the  battlefronts  of  the 
world  because  they  say  it  is  not  for  our 
own  people.  American  boys  from  the 
Arctic  Circle  almost  to  the  Antarctic 


Circle  are  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  soil,  and  if  war  comes 
tomorrow  they  may  have  to  carry  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  We  sustain  them 
there  with  the  full  faith,  credit,  and 
power  of  these  United  States.  Now,  are 
you  going  to  turn  back  when  we  ask 
you  to  vote  one-tenth  of  the  funds  that 
you  are  willing  to  provide  for  them  and 
the  defense  of  America  itself  this  year  in 
order  that  others  may  be  able  to  help 
them  and  us?  Some  of  our  so-called 
allies  may  fall  by  the  wayside — some 
may  become  weak,  and  weary,  and 
afraid — yes,  there  are  some  like  that  in 
the  United  States,  men  and  women  of 
little  faith.  The  Good  Book  says  that 
“faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  If 
there  is  anything,  I  reckon,  that  we  lack, 
the  first  is  faith.  If  there  is  any  other 
great  human  element  that  we  lack,  I 
would  say  it  is  patience.  The  American 
people  want  to  see  this  thing  settled 
today.  How  nice  that  would  be,  but  this 
conflict  will  not  be  settled  today  or  to¬ 
morrow,  maybe  not  in  our  lifetime. 
Communism  is  more  determined  than 
that.  The  question  here  today  is,  how 
determined  are  we?  There  are  people 
who  are  even  saying,  let  us  cut  loose  with 
the  atomic  bomb  and  get  this  thing  over, 
and  quit  spending  money  to  help  people 
who  do  not  appreciate  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  them.  If  you  are  looking 
for  full  appreciation,  you  are  looking 
for  the  end  of  the  rainbow — you  will 
never  get  it.  We  are  in  this  foreign-aid 
program  because  a  majority  here  have 
felt  it  is  best  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  do  so.  We  should  not  turn 
back  now.  This  $3,419,000,000  in  this 
bill,  I  think,  is  necessary  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  of  it  will  be  wasted,  yes — 
but  it  is  an  investment  in  peace — it  is  a 
chance  we  must  take.  It  is,  at  the  very 
best,  a  token  of  our  faith  in  what  we 
started  out  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRUMP  ACKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Crumpacker  moves  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill,  H.  R. 
9678,  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken. 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  in  past  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  Mutual  Security  Assistance 
Act,  I  am  impelled  to  emphasize  again 
today  what  I  believe  to  be  our  positive 
duty  to  carefully  examine  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  on  the  basis  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  objectives. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
promote  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  Inherent  in  that  objec¬ 
tive  must  be  recognition  of  the  gravest 


problem  of  United  States  foreign  policy, 
which  is  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Soviet  threat. 

It  is  obviously  sensible  to  reasonably 
assist  our  friendly  allies  both  militarily 
and  economically,  thereby  encouraging 
them  to  reject  communistic  overtures 
and  appeals.  By  such  assistance,  we  are 
certainly  promoting  our  own  security 
and  protecting  ourselves  from  the  Krem¬ 
lin  menace. 

However,  before  we  go  headlong  ahead, 
motivated  by  the  accepted  objective,  with 
enthusiastic  and  unbridled  appropria¬ 
tion,  I  feel  that  patriotic  wisdom  com¬ 
pels  us  to  stop  for  a  few  moments  to  re¬ 
examine,  restudy,  reappraise,  in  sum¬ 
mary,  this  whole  foreign-aid  program. 

Let  us  vividly  realize  this  bill  today  is  a 
part  of  the  general  foreign  aid  program 
which  has  been  running  continuously 
ever  since  July  of  1940.  Let  us  candidly 
appreciate  that  through  the  fiscal  years 
of  1941  to  1945,  we  gave  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  the  amazing  total  of  over  $59  bil¬ 
lions  in  American  funds,  every  penny  of 
which  was  actually  borrowed  and 
charged  to  the  account  of  our  American 
taxpayers. 

In  the  postwar  period,  for  the  fiscal 
years  through  1946  to  1953,  we  granted, 
in  one  manner  or  another,  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  over  $55  billions. 

In  this  fiscal  year  up  to  May  15,  we 
have  made  further  grants  in  foreign  aid 
of  over  $4  billion,  which  adds  up  to  the 
impressive  figure  of  over  $119  billions. 
These  figures  have  been  testified  to  by 
Government  sources  and  remain  un¬ 
questioned. 

In  addition  to  this  huge  amount,  we 
have  furnished  aid  to  other  countries 
through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  to  the  extent  of  almost  $314 
billion. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  during  the  time 
we  have  been  furnishing  this  aid,  frofh. 
1940,  the  ordinary  interest  which  has 
had  to  be  paid  on  the  money  borrowed  to 
finance  our  foreign  assistance  program 
amounts  alone  to  over  $18  ^  billion. 

Now  when  we  put  these  figures  all  to¬ 
gether,  we  discover  that  in  principal  and 
interest  on  these  foreign  aid  programs, 
continuing  since  1940,  they  have  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fabulous 
sum  of  over  $131  billions. 

Sad  it  seems  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
of  such  huge  expenditures  by  the  most 
charitable  and  generous  people  in  world 
history,  we  find  that  since  the  start  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  world  commu¬ 
nism  has  continually  increased  and  more 
people,  are,  at  this  hour,  under  Soviet 
control  and  domination  than  when  we 
first  started.  Indeed  it  is  quite  star¬ 
tling  to  observe  that  unfortunately,  we 
appear  also  to  have  more  enemies  and 
fewer  friends  in  the  world  than  before 
the  program  began.  Certainly,  we  have 
not  received  the  cooperation  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  from  others  we  expected  or 
thought  we  were  justly  entitled  to,  in  all 
reasonableness  and  commonsense. 

I  have  recited  this  brief  summary  not 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  sudden 
end  of  our  foreign  aid  program,  but  only 
to  discharge  the  moral  obligation  I  feel 
I  have  as  a  Representative  in  this  House. 
I  have  listed  these  facts  and  circum- 
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stances  to  reemphasize  what  I  regard  to 
be  our  absolute  obligation  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
their  money  and  exercise  the  highest  vig¬ 
ilance  over  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spent.  We  can  promote  the  fullest  re¬ 
habilitation  of  friendly  foreign  nations, 
and  it  will  avail  us  nothing  if  we  thereby 
foolishly  destroy  the  morale  of  our  own 
people  here  at  home. 

To  guard  against  the  chance  of  such 
foolishness,  let  us  scrutinize  the  needs  of 
the  individual  countries.  Let  us  delib¬ 
erately  measure,  by  past  performance, 
just  how  friendly  to  us  some  of  these  na¬ 
tions  actually  are,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  carelessly  subsidizing  those  who  give 
us  no  pledge  or  assurance  of  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  against  the  common  enemy  of 
communism.  Let  us  be  determinedly 
prudent  in  exacting  guaranties  and  pro¬ 
viding  loans,  instead  of  outright  grants- 
in-aid,  wherever  and  to  whomever  that 
can  reasonably  be  done. 

In  that  connection,  let  us  remind  some 
of  the  impractical  geniuses  in  our  State 
Department,  as  well  as  our  Defense  De¬ 
partment  experts,  that  we  are  not  appro¬ 
priating  money  here  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  American  industries  and  elim¬ 
inating  employment  opportunities  for 
our  own  people.  The  placing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  contracts  abroad  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  presents  a  currently  serious  economic 
problem  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  ques¬ 
tionable  wisdom.  It  is  indeed  the  more 
foolhardy  when  we  realize  that  some 
defense  items  and  essential  parts  of  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  abroad  in  places  where  the  danger 
of  Communist  infiltration  and  sabotage 
is  a  high  and  recognized  threat.  Such 
promiscuous  spending,  in  the  guise  of 
promoting  friendly  foreign  relations,  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payers,  and  this  Congress  should  be  and 
must  be  extremely  restrictive  of  their 
authorization  and  approval.  We  can, 
perhaps,  give  some  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  away  discriminately  with 
their  sanction,  but  we  can  never  expect 
them  to  stand  loyally  by  while  we  give 
their  jobs  away. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  start,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  this  measure.  I  believe  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  wise  to  continue  to  reasonably  fur¬ 
nish  aid  to  those  allied  countries  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  willingness  to  fight  in 
the  common  cause  against  Communist 
oppression.  I  believe  that  we  can  enact 
a  prudent  foreign-aid  program  of  sub¬ 
stantial  continuing  value  to  ourselves 
and  the  free  world. 

One  phase  of  this  program  has  al¬ 
ways  had  and  will  have  my  full  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  That  is  the  author¬ 
ization  provision  of  furnishing  technical 
assistance  to  friendly  underdeveloped 
nations;  giving  them  supplies,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  personnel  instruction  for  imi¬ 
tation  of  modern  American  methods  of 
preserving  health,  increasing  productiv- 
lty  and  setting  up  advanced  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  techniques.  This 
assistance,  to  my  mind,  will  have  a  long¬ 
er  and  more  lasting  effect,  beneficial  to 
us,  especially  in  the  Near  East.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  provided  for,  in  the  amount  of 


$132  million,  to  include  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States,  is  an  investment  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  bring  us  returns  a  hundredfold. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  exhort  you  not 
to  rush  this  legislation.  It  is  deserving 
of  our  prolonged  study  and  debate.  It  is 
a  program  in  keeping  with  our  Christian 
democratic  philosophy  and  is  basically 
good  for  ourselves  and  the  free  world. 
However,  in  considering  each  and  every 
authorization  provision,  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves,  in  the  spirit  of  the  President’s 
admonition,  “Is  it  good  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans?”  Let  us  also  be  mindful  that  our 
watchword  on  all  appropriation  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  “the  American  taxpayer 
and  our  own  economic  stability  come 
first.” 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  506,  which  appears  on  page  50  of 
the  bill,  gives  the  administrators  of  this 
program  what  amounts  to  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  over  the  patent  rights 
of  American  citizens.  I  could  dwell  at 
length  on  the  hazards  involved  when  one 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
gets  into  a  highly  technical  field  which 
rightly  belongs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee,  but  I  will  only  take 
time  to  say  and  to  point  out  that  the 
language  used  here  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  extremely  loose  in 
terms  of  patent  law  and  will  only  par¬ 
tially  accomplish  the  thing  which  they 
seek  to  accomplish  by  putting  this  section 
into  the  bill.  Some  patentable  inven¬ 
tions  would  come  within  their  definition 
and  some  would  not.  But,  beyond  that 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  for  many 
years  there  was  included  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  war  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  similar  provision  which 
enabled  the  Department  of  Defense  to  use 
patents  without  following  usual  pro¬ 
cedures. 

We  held  extensive  hearings  both  dur¬ 
ing  the  82d  Congress  and  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  in  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Patents  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  that  committee  de¬ 
cided  last  year  that  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  need  this  power.  So  it  was 
terminated.  What  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  seeks  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to 
give  to  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  au¬ 
thority  which  this  Congress  has  denied  to 
the  Defense  Department  in  the  carrying 
out  of  our  own  defense  program.  In 
other  words,  we  are  saying  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  State  Department  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  powers,  when  we  have 
denied  it  to  our  own  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  in  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  I  join  in  the  sentiments  about 
it  which  the  gentleman  has  expressed. 
It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  included 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  matter 
properly  within  the  province  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  should  not 
be  dealt  with  in  this  bill  in  any  way. 


Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  simply  enabling  the  State 
Department  or  FOA  to  grab  any  patent 
rights  presently  existing,  or  grab  any  un¬ 
patented  inventions  that  may  still  be 
going  through  the  mill,  and  use  them  in 
any  way  they  see  fit  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  powers,  when  we  have  denied 
that  very  right  to  our  own  Defense  De¬ 
partment  for  the  promotion  of  our  own 
defense  program. 

The  only  excuse  which  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  offers  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  this  provision  is  that  it  has  been 
in  the  law  for  some  time.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  there  were  once  other  simi¬ 
lar  provisions  in  the  law  but  they  have 
been  terminated.  The  reasons  for  termi¬ 
nating  these  other  similar  provisions 
apply  with  equal  force  to  this  provision 
and  I  think  it  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

The  matter  which  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Crumpacker]  bi’ings  up  is 
one  of  some  perplexity.  The  gentleman 
did  not  state  that  this  provision  has 
been  in  the  law  since  1951.  At  that  time 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had  ex¬ 
tended  hearings  on  its  because  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  clearly  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
This  is  a  matter  which,  since  it  deals 
with  the  use  of  patents  in  foreign  affairs 
and  international  association,  is  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  just  as  being  a  patent 
matter,  it  is  also  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
have  seen  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  this  year  take  over  jurisdiction  of 
the  international  program  for  refugees 
and  escapees,  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  handled  for  years.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  surrendered 
that  jurisdiction  gladly  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  a  bill  has 
passed  the  House  that  has  to  do  with 
that  subject.  In  this  instance  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  wishes  this  provision  con¬ 
tinued  as  it  has  been  since  1951,  because 
these  provisions  are  important  in  help¬ 
ing  to  supply  our  allies  with  material  so 
vital  to  the  mutual  security  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  some  as¬ 
pect  of  the  matter  that  we  should  have 
considered  that  is  available  to  be  studied 
in  the  other  body  and  in  our  conference, 
it  would  seem  to  me  most  unfortunate  for 
us  to  attempt,  with  a  few  minutes’  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  dispose  of  this  one  way  or  the 
other  today.  I  can  only  assure  the 
House,  on  behalf  of  our  committee  that 
we  will  study  this  matter  promptly.  We 
will  seek  the  aid  of  the  vast  intelligence 
of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  perfecting  this 
part  of  the  bill,  but  we  ought  not  try 
to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
of  any  complaint  raised  against  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  section  in  the  last  3  years, 
when  it  has  been  the  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Not  a  word  of  complaint 
has  been  brought  to  our  committee. 
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Mr.  VORYS.  No.  And  because  there 
was  no  objection,  because  even  though 
the  draft  bill  has  been  available  since 
April  15  and  we  did  not  hear  from  our 
friends  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  we 
thought  this  was  one  thing  in  our  bill 
which  was  noncontroversial. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  any 
time  left,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  the  rest  of  my  5  minutes  along  with 
the  5  minutes  that  I  think  is  still  avail¬ 
able  for  debate  to  the  Chair  for  dis¬ 
position  by  the  Chair,  in  its  wisdom, 
among  the  Members  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this  or  other  matters  connected  with 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  2  minutes  remaining  which  he  may 
yield  back. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  like  to  yield 
that  back  to  the  Chair  for  disposal  in 
addition  to  the  other  five. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  yielded  2  min¬ 
utes  to  the  Chair  and  I  now  ask  that 
the  7  minutes  available  be  divided 
amongst  those  who  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
yields  back  2  minutes,  which  was  avail¬ 
able  to  him  in  opposition  to  the  prefer¬ 
ential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  has  yielded 
that  back  to  the  House,  or  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  may  use  that 
extra  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  the 
Chair  understands  to  be  the  unanimous 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  requests:  One,  that  the  7  minutes 
remaining  be  disposed  of  by  the  Chair 
to  those  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  bill; 
and,  second,  that  all  Members  may  have 
the  right  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  or  at  appropriate  points  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  various  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quests  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRINGPELLOW.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  felt  impelled  today  to  vote 
against  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
which  would  authorize  our  country  to 
give  away  $3,500,000,000  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  campaigned  and  was  elected  on  a 
platform  which  called  for  balancing  the 
United  States  budget  and  in  good  con¬ 
science  I  cannot  vote  for  a  measure 
which  will  perpetuate  deficit  spending. 
The  amount  of  foreign  aid  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  for  next  year  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  which  it  is  estimated 
the  United  States  budget  will  be  out  of 
balance  or  in  the  red  this  year.  I  have 
pondered  this  matter  for  many  days,  and 
I  have  wrestled  with  my  conscience  be¬ 
fore  voting  against  this  bill.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  at  some  lengths  with 


Congressman  Dewey  Short,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  also  with  my  good  and  able  friend, 
Congressman  Alvin  Bentley,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  / 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  author¬ 
ization  of  these  additional  billions  for 
foreign  aid  would  be  just  as  wasted  as  all 
other  moneys  have  been  which  we  have 
sent  abroad  since  World  War  II.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  sincerely  support  the  President  and 
the  other  administration  leaders  in  their 
efforts  to  combat  communism.  However, 
I  am  certainly  not  convinced  that  spend¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  will  win  us  either 
friends  or  allies,  and  I  am  certain  that 
continued  deficit  spending  will  bring  the 
United  States  only  misery,  poverty,  and 
further  taxes  as  we  head  blindly  down 
the  road  to  national  bankruptcy,  eco¬ 
nomic  ruin  and  political  oblivion. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
on  the  floor  today,  there  are  billions  of 
dollars  of  carryover  funds  from  previous 
years’  authorizations  and  appropriations 
to  permit  our  Government  to  help  na¬ 
tions  and  areas,  such  as  Indochina,  which 
are  threatened  by  Communist  invasion. 
This  program  of  supporting  other  nations 
on  United  States  taxpayers’  dollars  must 
come  to  an  end  sometime,  and  there  is 
no  better  time  than  the  present.  I  am 
in  complete  sympathy  and  accord  with 
the  minority  report  issued  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  too  have  grave  doubts  concerning  the 
patchwork  mutual  security  program,  and 
its  philosophy  of  materialism.  I  also 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
relying  on  huge  grants  of  money  and 
weapons  as  the  core  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  abhor  having  to  rely  on  vacillating 
allies  whose  turncoat  policies  have  con¬ 
stantly  kept  them  and  us  in  one  inter¬ 
national  fracas  after  another. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  far  more  good  if  we  had  used 
the  hundred  billion  dollars  we  have  given 
freely  to  foreign  nations  in  economic  and 
military  aid  since  World  War  II  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  national  debt  and  bolstering 
our  own  economy  and  defenses  in  the 
American  hemisphere.  Only  by  exercis¬ 
ing  spiritual,  moral,  and  political  leader¬ 
ship  can  we  hope  to  achieve  real  peace 
because  dollars  alone  will  bring  no  more 
security  or  peace  of  mind  for  the  United 
States  than  it  did  for  Judas  nearly  2,000 
years  ago  when  he  betrayed  Christ  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
section  415,  emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R.,  au¬ 
thorizes  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
any  provisions  of  the  bill  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  permanent 
residence  there  on  condition  that  such 
person  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the 
United  States.  The  authority  is  dis¬ 
cretionary.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
many  people  in  the  United  States  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  To  the  extent  that  there  are 
such  people,  the  committee  believes  that 
money  used  for  this  purpose  would  be 
well  spent. 
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This  amendment  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out  is  en¬ 
tirely  discretionary.  So  even  if  it  was 
determined  to  use  Mutual  Security  funds 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  U.  S.  S.  R.  it  would 
be  only  for  those  that  we  feel  it  is  for 
our  best  interest  to  get  rid  of.  It  is 
doubtful,  even  if  we  should  make  such 
a  decision,  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would 
issue  these  people  visas  arid  permit  their 
entry  into  Russia.  This  provision  would 
require  only  an  infinitesimal  sum. 

Even  a  13 -year-old  boy  recognized  that 
fact  when  he  wrote  me  as  follows : 

I  read  in  the  town  paper  today  that  you 
and  the  House  of  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
voted  Wednesday  to  authorize  paying  a 
one-way  passage  to  Russia  for  any  resident 
of  the  United  States  desiring  to  stay  there. 
I  am  only  13  years  old  and  I  may  not  know 
much  about  this,  but  I  think  you  and  the 
committee  are  pretty  safe  from  having  to 
pay  the  price  of  such  a  ticket. 

Also,  an  editorial  on  this  provision 
summed  it  up  as  follows: 

If  Congress  by  chance  should  adopt  it. 
the  United  States  taxpayer  needn’t  worry 
about  having  to  buy  any  large  numbers  of 
one-way  tickets.  Soviet  Russia's  lovers  in 
this  country  always  have  been  noteworthy 
for  preferring  to  love  the  Kremlin  at  a  safe 
distance. 

Those  people  who  believe  Russia  is 
such  a  utopia  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  their  United  States  citizen¬ 
ship  to  go  there  are  not  good  Americans, 
and  I  again  say  we  are  better  rid  of 
them. 

I  believe  this  amendment  has  great 
possibilities  as  a  psychological  and 
propaganda  weapon  in  letting  the  people 
of  U.  S.  S.  R.  realize  there  would  be  a 
great  movement  to  get  out  of  Russia  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  while  there  would  be 
just  the  smallest  trickle  back  to  Russia 
even  with  expenses  paid.  When  people 
realize  the  opportunities  in  a  free  world 
they  want  no  part  of  a  country  where 
slave  conditions  predominate. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  bill  has  so  many  admirable 
features  and  the  continuation  of  a  vitally 
needed  program  is  so  obviously  desira¬ 
ble,  that  I  hesitate  to  comment  on  one 
minor  provision,  section  415.  This  pro¬ 
vision,  however,  seems  vulnerable  at 
least  to  comment,  if  not  criticism. 

Section  415  provides  that  any  resident 
traveling  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  permanent  residence  there”  may 
be  reimbursed  for  any  travel  expenses 
so  incurred.  Any  such  resident,  how¬ 
ever,  the  section  specifies,  “shall  not  be 
readmitted  to  the  United  States.”  This 
language  is  clear  enough.  At  first  blush 
it  has  a  certain  appeal.  In  effect,  we 
are  saying,  “If  someone  likes  Russia  so 
much,  we  will  help  him  go  there.”  If 
enacted,  section  415  will  provide  free 
one-way  tickets,  paid  for  from  mutual- 
security  funds.  We  are  seeking  thereby 
to  speed  on  their  way  those  who  desire 
to  reside  in  Russia. 

On  sober  second  thought,  several  ques¬ 
tions  arise.  Who  will  administer  the 
program?  What  kind  of  affidavit  of  in¬ 
tention  will  be  required?  Who,  and  how 
many,  will  take  advantage  of  this  offer? 
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Can  we  legally  bar  from  readmission  to 
the  United  States  citizens  whose  travel 
expenses  have  been  paid?  What,  finally, 
is  the  real  purpose  of  section  415? 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  states — somewhat  dryly  and  with 
justifiable  confidence — that  “it  is  not 
anticipated  that  many  people  in  the 
United  States  will  want  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity.”  Certainly,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  many  individuals 
would  consider  accepting  this  offer,  gen¬ 
erous  as  this  use  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
may  sound. 

Section  415  will  have  meaning  only 
if  we  can  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
nobody  wants  a  free  trip  to  Russia.  In 
other  words,  it  must  be  hoped  that  this 
particular  provision  will  have  psycholog¬ 
ical  value,  that  it  will  furnish  the  Voice 
of  America  with  effective  propaganda. 

Because  this,  indeed,  may  be  true,  I 
have  decided  against  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  all  of  section  415. 
Nonetheless,  this  move  seems,  ill  advised, 
puerile,  and  futile.  If  points  of  order 
had  not  been  waived,  I  am  confident  that 
a  point  of  order  against  section  415  would 
be  sustained.  This  provision  is  not  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  This 
bill  aims  to  promote  our  national  security 
and  our  foreign  policy  “by  furnishing 
assistance  to  friendly  nations.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  provision  attempts  to  af¬ 
fect  our  national  immigration  policy, 
which  is  surely  out  of  order  in  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  inadvisable  for  us  to  attempt 
to  wage  psychological  warfare  in  this 
way.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
its  effect  will  be  earth  shaking.  In  con¬ 
trast,  if  we  were  authorizing  free  passage 
for  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
might  be  helpful  in  the  cold  war.  If 
we  were  encouraging  real  disaffection 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  or  reaffirming 
our  unrelenting  interest  in  the  freedom 
of  all  peoples,  this,  too,  might  be  helpful. 
This  proposal,  however,  is  basically 
meaningless  and  ineffectual.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  reflection  on  the  commonsense 
of  Congress  that  we  should  authorize 
such  an  inane  and  picayune  project. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  has  broad 
objectives  designed  to  strengthen  and 
fortify  the  free  world  against  commu¬ 
nism. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  current  international  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  some  activities  and  policies  of  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  allies  who  accept  our  very 
substantial  economic,  military,  and*poli- 
tical  aid  and  then  devote  themselves  to 
what  many  interpret  as  a  definitely  pro- 
Soviet,  pro-Red  China  attitude.  Thus 
the  unity  of  the  free  nations  is  sorely 
tested  and  strained  at  many  points. 
Yet  if  unity  could  be  established  on  a 
firm  basis  of  real  mutual  agreement,  if 
all  the  manpower,  military  strength,  and 
economic  resources  of  the  free  world 
could  be  marshalled  and  made  available 
in  a  common  effort  to  check  commu¬ 
nism,  there  would  be  overwhelming  force 
on  the  side  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  forces  of  enslavement  could  never 
successfuly  infiltrate  free  nations,  nor 
could  they  carry  on  successful  aggres¬ 


sion  anywhere.  It  is  this  distressing 
division  of  opinion  and  failure  to  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  capacity — the  fail¬ 
ure  it  would  seem  of  a  real  activiated 
will  to  join  in  the  defense  of  democracy 
which  is  making  it  easier  for  the  Soviet 
to  conduct  both  political  penetration 
and  willful  aggression  against  free  na¬ 
tions.  Korea,  Indochina  and  some 
European  nations  are  cases  in  point. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  on  this 
floor,  all  these  things  dictate  not  only 
a  reappraisal  of  our  entire  foreign 
policy,  but  the  shaping  of  a  new  policy 
that  will  realistically  evaluate  the  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  and  policies  of  some  of  our 
major  allies  so-called.  Such  a  policy 
cannot  be  predicated  upon  the  weakness 
of  appeasement,  but  rather  must  rest 
upon  the  strength  of  spirit,  of  arms,  and 
of  economic  readiness,  and  upon  an 
honest,  determined,  fair-minded  cam¬ 
paign  for  peace  based  upon  reciprocal 
disarmament,  atomic  and  hydrogen  sub¬ 
stances  controls  through  international 
inspections,  and  support  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  self-determination  in  the  face 
of  colonialism,  imperialism,  and  totali¬ 
tarianism  whether  it  be  red,  black,  white 
or  any  other  color,  and  regardless  of  its 
pious  professions  of  social  reform  and 
betterment. 

There  are  fortunately  also  some 
bright  spots  in  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  is  Israeli,  in  fact  that 
brave  new  nation  is  outsanding  in  a 
troubled,  harrassed  world  in  shaping  a 
bold  destiny  of  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence,  in  courageously  and  intelligently 
facing  up  to  supendous  problems  and 
solving  them  in  the  true  interests  of  its 
people.  Against  great  odds,  Israeli  set 
up  its  free  institutions.  It  opened  wide 
its  doors  to  the  persecuted,  war-stricken 
refugees  of  many  lands.  It  moved  al¬ 
most  miraculously  to  develop  the  na¬ 
tional  resources  and  convert  barren 
wastes  into  fertile,  productive  fields.  On 
a  wide  front,  this  young  nation  infused 
with  high  idealism  and  love  of  liberty, 
has  conquered  most  challenging  social, 
economic,  financial,  and  political  prob¬ 
lems.  Israeli  stands  proudly  as  an  out¬ 
post  of  democracy  and  liberty  in  the 
Near  East,  a  sanctuary  for  the  perse¬ 
cuted,  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  a 
gleaming  beacon  light  of  hope  and 
inspiration  for  those  who  seek  to  be  free 
and  to  enjoy  the  opportunities,  fruits 
and  blessings  of  stable  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  privilege 
that  I  declare  my  support  of  Israeli  and 
of  the  well-merited  assistance  provided 
for  her  by  this  bill.  Israeli  is  entitled 
to  our  confidence  and  help. 

Regarding  the  bill  in  general,  while 
there  are  several  provisions  which  do  not 
particularly  stir  my  enthusiasm  or  ap¬ 
proval,  I  am  supporting  it  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Nation  is  confronted  with 
great  peril  from  the  world  Communist 
conspiracy  and  that  we  must  leave  noth¬ 
ing  undone  that  is  at  all  reasonable  or 
practicable  to  establish  appropriate  de¬ 
fenses  against  infiltration  and  aggression 
and  to  encourage  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  participate  in  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram  to  combat  communism  and  pre¬ 
serve  freedom. 


During  and  since  the  war,  our  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world  have  been  great 
and  many.  We  have  placed  great  exac¬ 
tions  upon  our  own  taxpayers  to  provide 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  money,  materiel, 
and  food,  which  we  have  furnished  to 
our  allies  and  associates.  In  not  all  cases 
have  these  grants  brought  us  the  results 
expected.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  frequently  a  palpable  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  other  nations  whom  we 
have  helped  so  materially  to  make  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  necessary  in  order  to 
contribute  an  equitable  part  to  the  siz¬ 
able  and  tragic  undertakings  which  have 
been  necessary  to  check  those  forces 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  democracy  and  liberty. 

I  hope  that  the  fruits  of  this  measure, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  evidences  we 
have  so  generously  given  of  our  own 
willingness  to  stand  in  forthright  man¬ 
ner  with  all  nations  willing  to  defend  our 
way  of  life,  will  soon  bring  more  favor¬ 
able  reaction,  particularly  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  formulation  of  that  essen¬ 
tial  and  zealous  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  which  will  insure,  I  believe,  the 
protection  of  our  freedom. 

That  we  have  colossal  tasks  ahead  of 
us  is  manifest.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
insuperable,  and  with  faith,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  courage,  and  sound  statesman¬ 
ship,  they  can  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  for  all  peoples  interested 
in  freedom  and  loving  freedom  to  realize 
how  gravely  it  is  imperiled,  and  to  rally 
behind  a  solid,  loyal,  dedicated  leader¬ 
ship  to  defend  and  preserve  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  future  destiny  of  America 
and  human  liberty.  By  these  means  our 
cause  will  triumph. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
speak  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  in  the  basic  principles  of  our 
foreign  policy — collective  security 
through  international  cooperation — to 
which  this  act  is  dedicated. 

I  believe  this  bill  expresses  confidence 
in  collective  security  and  faith  in  the 
people  of  the  free  world  to  want  to  re¬ 
main  free. 

I  believe  in  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
to  obtain  a  just  peace  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States 
joined  the  United  Nations,  established 
the  ECA  program,  enacted  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Pact,  initiated  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program,  ratified  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  other  pacts. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  thwarted  and 
strangled  the  objective  of  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  people  for  peace  to  the  degree  where 
free  nations  have  been  forced  to  organ¬ 
ize  in  order  to  curb  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  enslavement  of  people  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  free  world  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are 
now  locked  in  an  untenable  situation, 
and  the  fate  of  the  world  awaits  its  solu¬ 
tion.  The  stakes  are  high  and  the  hour 
is  late. 

The  unity  of  the  free  world  must  be 
preserved.  History  can  and  should  be 
made  in  Washington  this  week  provided 
that— 
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First.  The  favorable  passage  of  this 
Mutual  Security  Agency  bill  of  1954. 

Second.  Restoration  of  an  effective 
United  States-British  alliance. 

On  the  first  fact:  Passage  of  this  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill  is  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  objectives  of  this  bill  are 
the  following — and  to  me  the  key  answer 
for  its  passage  is  expressed  in  (d) : 

2.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  BILL 

In  meeting  the  situation  with  which  the 
United  States  is  confronted,  the  committee 
has  endeavored  to  prepare  a  hill  which  would 
attain  the  following  objectives : 

(a)  Strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion:  The  most  important  problem  confront¬ 
ing  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  today  is  the  Soviet  threat. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  dan¬ 
ger  has  diminished  in  any  way.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  not  allow  disappointments,  an¬ 
noyances,  or  wishful  thinking  to  divert  us 
from  the  urgency  of  the  problem  or  from 
utilizing  every  available  means  of  meeting  it. 

(b)  Maintain  the  stability  and  security  of 
nations  in  which  the  United  States  has  air¬ 
bases  and  other  defense  facilities:  Atomic 
weapons  and  the  Strategic  Air  Force  are  the 
most  important  weapons  available  to  the 
United  States  to  _  deter  Soviet  aggression. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  deterrence  is  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  if  it  is  possible  to  strike 
from  bases  as  near  to  Soviet  targets  as 
possible. 

Every  nation  is  reluctant  to  have  foreign 
troops  stationed  on  its  soil.  Many  countries 
where  the  United  States  has  bases  regard 
these  bases  as  inviting  atomic  attack  by  the 
Soviet  if  war  comes.  The  only  way  America 
can  maintain  such  bases  is  to  cooperate  as 
partners  with  the  host  countries  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  defense  program.  The  United 
States  cannot  have  foreign  bases  and  follow 
a  policy  of  isolation  in  other  respects. 

(c)  Keep  the  resources  of  Western  Europe 
and  of  the  free  world  generally  from  falling 
under  Soviet  domination:  If  the  factories, 
minerals,  and  skills  of  Western  Europe  were 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  indus¬ 
trial  potential  of  the  Communist  bloc  would 
be  brought  into  near-parity  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  in  this  elec¬ 
tronic  age  small  supplies  of  rare  minerals 
and  other  commodities  have  become  vital  to 
United  States  industry  and  to  United  States 
defense.  Some  of  these  are  not  available 
within  the  United  States  or  even  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  essential  that  we 
retain  access  to  such  supplies  and  prevent 
them,  whenever  possible,  from  falling  into 
Soviet  hands. 

(d)  Avoid  action  which  would  destroy  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  other  nations  which  are 
in  our  interest  and  which  we  want  to  suc¬ 
ceed  :  Although  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
European  Defense  Community  will  material¬ 
ize  or  whether  Indochina  will  be  saved  from 
Soviet  domination,  it  is  essential  that  noth¬ 
ing  we  do  should  prevent  ratification  of  the 
EDC  or  contribute  to  a  collapse  in  Indochina. 
It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  give 
tangible  evidence  of  our  continued  determi¬ 
nation  to  counteract  Soviet  aggression,  our 
desire  to  continue  what  has  begun,  and  our 
confidence  that  the  course  we  are  following 
will  be  successful. 

(e)  Strengthen  our  ties  of  cooperation  and 
friendship  with  the  economically  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  the  world:  The  coop¬ 
eration  and  support  of  the  economically  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world  are  a  critical 
factor  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat  and  to  establish  sound 
and  expanding  economic  relationships  among 
the  free  nations.  The  technical  cooperation 
program  and  other  economic  development 
programs  are  doing  much  to  gain  and 
etrengthen  such  cooperation  and  support. 


Many  nations  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa  have  recently  emerged  from 
colonial  status  under  European  powers. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  such  countries  lie 
important  strategic  materials,  and  their  loca¬ 
tion  gives  them  command  of  major  sea  and 
air  routes.  It  is  in  our  interest  that  they 
do  not  fall  under  Soviet  control.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  these  countries  tend  to  regard  the 
United  States  as  pro-European  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  propaganda. 
To  many  of  them,  joining  the  United  States 
and  the  "Western  European  powers  in  a  de¬ 
fense  program  is  paving  the  way  for  new 
foreign  domination. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  many  of 
these  countries,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
be  the  victims  of  Soviet  subversion,  although 
they  are  not  pro -Communist,  and  although 
foreign  domination  is  feared  by  them  more 
than  anything  else.  The  United  States  must 
do  what  it  can  to  work  with  these  people, 
recognizing  that  the  task  is  difficult  and 
progress  will  be  slow.  The  alternative  is 
losing  them  to  communism. 

(f)  Curtail  expenditures  in  order  that  the 
budget  may  be  brought  into  balance  and 
that  the  strength  of  the  United  States  be 
maintained:  In  order  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  its  role  as  the  leader  in  the 
resistance  to  Soviet  aggression  and  to  be  able 
to  give  effective  backing  to  other  free  nations 
when  the  need  arises,  it  is  essential  that 
United  States  expenditures  be  reduced  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

(g)  Eliminate  all  aspects  of  the  foreign 
operations  program  not  esential  to  meeting 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  United 
States  today:  The  original  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  were  designed  to  meet  a  postwar  emer¬ 
gency.  The  conditions  which  the  original 
legislation  was  designed  to  deal  with  have 
changed  substantially.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  bureaucratic  process  perpetuates 
programs  and  operations  previously  begun 
which  would  not  be  started  if  the  operation 
was  just  being  initiated.  This  bill  repeals 
all  of  the  previous  foreign-aid  legislation  and 
makes  provision  only  for  operations  which 
are  essential  to  present-day  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

On  the  second  fact: 

First.  An  effective  United  States-Brit¬ 
ish  alliance  will  do  more  to  combat  com¬ 
munism  than  anything  else  at  this  time. 

Second.  Whenever  the  free  world 
takes  a  united  definite  stand  the  Com¬ 
munists  react  with  concessions.  But 
when  the  West  shows  signs  of  weakening 
or  begs  for  peace,  then  we  get  demands 
and  threats  from  them.  To  bring  the 
Communists  to  reason,  “The  West  must 
build  its  strength,  not  plead  its  weak¬ 
ness.” 

It  seems  from  statements  coming  out 
of  this  weekend  conference  that — 

United  States  and  British  agree  on 
Europe. 

EDC  must  and  will  come  into  being. 

In  Asia  the  collective  pact  is  vague; 
I  simply  do  not,  and  will  not,  support  a 
Locarno-type  pact.  The-  committee 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  expressing  this  feeling. 

What  is  wrong? 

Many  fear  voting  vast  authority  to  our 
Executive  without  a  definite  policy  in  the 
Far  East. 

Many  call  for  an  appraisal  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  foreign  policy. 

I  agree  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  ask  our  British 
friends  to  reappraise  their  recent  state¬ 
ments  which,  to  our  minds,  seem  con¬ 
flicting. 
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I  object  to  the  trial  balloon  statements 
of  spokesmen  of  the  Republican  Party, 
such  as  the  well  known,  first,  retaliation 
speech;  and,  second,  boys  may  have  to  go 
to  Indochina,  then  a  retraction. 

I  believe  these  actions  are  directly  aid¬ 
ing  the  Communist  stronghold  by  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  policy  of  anticommunism.  I  am 
incensed  by  the  last  speech  of  the  Vice 
President  in  Milwaukee  on  June  26,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  part  of  his  speech  in  which 
he  accused  the  previous  administration 
of  being  directly -responsible  for  the  loss 
of  China,  and,  hence,  for  the  Korean  war 
and  the  current  crisis  in  Indochina.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  new  low  in  ac¬ 
cusations.  It  is  also  detrimental  to  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  be  elo¬ 
quent  about  standing  at  a  crossroad  of 
history.  Such  eloquence  reads  well  after 
the  period  has  passed.  But  right  now  I, 
as  an  American,  am  thinking  of  our  debt 
to  those  enslaved  people  all  over  the 
world  whose  voices  are  silent  because  of 
the  omnipotence  of  a  godless  power  so 
foreign  to  us  that  we  do  not  understand 
its  language.  All  we  see  is  its  diabolical 
effect.  For  this  reason  alone  we  should 
all  vote  in  favor  of  the  mutual-security 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in¬ 
formed  that  there  are  six  amendments 
in  the  offing,  one  pending  at  the  desk 
and  five  to  be  offered  from  the  floor. 
The  Chair  will  yield  1  minute  on  each 
amendment.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
first  amendment,  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey:  Page  65,  line  5,  after  “reserve’* 
insert  “and  the  provisions  of  section  1105 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  persons;”  and  on  page  65,  line 
14,  strike  out  “and  528”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “528  and  1105.” 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  tends  to  take  politics 
out  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  attempts  to  put  FOA  into  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  I  am  against  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  propose  is 
designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration  of  FOA.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  personnel  practices  in 
FOA  should  be  devoid  of  any  partisan 
politics  or  patronage  considerations  just 
as  the  State  Department  is  operated  on 
a  bipartisan  personnel  basis,  and  this 
amendment  would  take  the  provision 
that  applies  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
incorporate  it  in  this  bill.  I  feel  that  it 
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■would  insure  the  bipartisan  personnel 
practice  that  I  feel  is  so  important  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey)  there  were — ayes  120,  noes 
128. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Vorys  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  154,  noes  165. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in¬ 
serting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
further  comments  I  would  have  made  on 
the  Williams  amendment  had  time  per¬ 
mitted.  He  very  kindly  permitted  me  to 
register  my  objection  in  a  sentence  dur¬ 
ing  the  1  minute  that  was  allotted  to 
him,  but  time  did  not  permit  my  further 
comment. 

His  amendment  was  directed  to  section 
527,  dealing  with  employment  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  FOA. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  of  60  persons 
without  regard  to  civil  service  laws. 
These  are  the  supergrade  people,  includ¬ 
ing  the  policymaking  group.  The  Wil¬ 
liams  amendment  did  not  affect  this 
group.  Apparently  he  recognized  the 
validity  of  having  such  a  group  repre¬ 
sent  the  administration  viewpoint,  the 
policy  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  Williams  amendment  was  directed 
solely  to  the  overseas  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  His  amendment  made  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  similar  supergrade  policy¬ 
making  group  in  our  missions  abroad. 
Although  16  mission  chiefs  are  taken 
care  of  in  another  section,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  the  chiefs  of  mis¬ 
sions  in  many  countries  and  to  all  other 
policymaking  officials  serving  outside  the 
United  States. 

There  are  approximately  three  times 
as  many  FOA  people  overseas  as  there 
are  in  Washington.  This  may  not  re¬ 
quire  3  times  60,  or  180,  exemptions  from, 
civil  service  laws  overseas,  but  it  gives 
some  measure  of  the  sweeping  effect  of 
the  Williams  amendment,  which  would 
have  left  only  16  exemptions. 

There  is  another  reason  I  opposed  his 
amendment.  We  have  simply  not  solved 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  FOA 
staffs.  What  started  out  as  a  temporary 
emergency  group  is  becoming  for  many  a 
career  service.  I  am  opposed  to  a  sep¬ 
arate  permanent  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  as  I  stated  Monday  on  the 
floor  and  have  stated  publicly  many 
times.  The  Wriston  report  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our 
Foreign  Service  amalgamated  with  FOA 
and  USIA  unless  they  are  all  to  be  in  the 
State  Department.  I  do  not  want  FOA 
people  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  unless  they  assume  all  the 
obligations.  The  tendency  is  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  I  want  to  stop  that  tendency. 


Therefore  I  opposed  the  Williams 
amendment  as  another  step  toward  get¬ 
ting  FOA  people  into  the  Foreign  Service 
by  the  back  door. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross,  of  Iowa: 
On  page  42,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  section 
415. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  section 
415  which  provides  that  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  act  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  of 
any  resident  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  perma¬ 
nent  residence  there:  Provided,  that 
such  resident  shall  not  be  readmitted  to 
the  United  States. 

If  this  bill  were  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  this  section  would  go  out.  It 
has  no  place  in  the  bill.  If  funds  are 
to  be  voted  for  this  purpose,  they  should 
not  be  used  to  ship  people  to  Russia, 
whether  to  establish  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  there  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Has 
the  purpose  of  this  section  in  the  bill 
been  explained  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  explanation  of  it  has 
been  given  by  anyone.  I  doubt  if  the 
committee  can  give  a  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were  ayes  70,  noes  74. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
75,  noes  113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
44,  line  1,  strike  out  all  of  section  418. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  mo¬ 
tion  would  strike  out  section  418,  which 
provides  that  the  President  be  made  the 
indirect  head  of  a  travel  agency  to  en¬ 
courage  the  travel  of  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  to  foreign  countries  and  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States. 
It  also  provides  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  this  glorified  travel  bureau 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
bill  which  of  course  come  from  the  tax¬ 
payers.  I  suggest  that  there  are  enough 
private  travel  agencies  to  handle  this 
traffic. 

I  ask  that  the  motion  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  extensive 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  a 
bill  in  principle  similar  to  this  section. 
These  hearings  were  entitled  “To  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  international  travel 


and  exchange  of  persons.”  These  hear¬ 
ings  extending  over  a  period  of  about 
2  months  produced  enormous  support  for 
the  need  of  our  Government  to  aid  in 
facilitating  and  increasing  international- 
travel  both  from  and  into  the  United 
States.  It  was  made  clear  that  this  can 
be  the  greatest  single  source  of  trade  not 
aid. 

In  1953  United  States  tourists  spent 
over  a  billion  dollars  for  international 
travel  in  dollar  expenditure  in  foreign 
countries  and  based  upon  United  States 
national  income  there  is  a  foreign  travel 
expenditure  potential  of  $2  billion  or 
more.  It  is  vital  to  know  that  foreign 
travelers  spent  an  estimated  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  United  States,  too,  in  the 
same  period.  This  proposal  has  well- 
nigh  universal  support  from  all  forms  of 
transportation,  train,  bus,  airplane  and 
ship  from  chambers  of  commerce,  trade 
union  and  many  other  organizations  as 
well  as  from  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments.  It  was  made  very  clear  that 
there  would  be  no  competition  of  any 
kind  with  private  business;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  opportunities  for  the  travel 
industry  and  private  business  could  be 
greatly  increased.  Also  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  important  thing  was  that 
Government  prestige  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  existing  facilities  could  help  so 
much  and  that  no  promotional  or  other 
expenditures  were  contemplated. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  great  support 
this  proposal  has  received  that  as  re¬ 
cently  as  June  16,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
to  realize  the  potential  inherent  in  for¬ 
eign  travel  as  an  element  of  trade  not 
aid  there  must  be  a  coordination  of  ef- 
ort  on  the  part  of  shipping  and  airlines, 
those  that  provide  accommodations 
abroad,  and  all  governments  including 
the  United  States  in  eliminating  burden¬ 
some  frontier  formalities,  and  in  travel 
promotion — including  better  publiciz¬ 
ing  of  tariff  exemptions  applicable  to 
travelers  at  wholesale  prices — particu¬ 
larly  during  the  off-season  months.  The 
vital  influence  of  foreign  travel  in  terms 
of  education  and  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  is  of 
course  so  very  well  known  as  to  require 
only  statement  rather  than  emphasis. 

[Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
64,  line  1,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  mo¬ 
tion  provides  for  the  striking  out  of 
subsection  (b)  which  provides  that  60 
persons  may  be  compensated  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  act  of  1949  and  that  35  of  the 
60  may  be  put  in  the  super  grades,  16, 
17  and  18.  This  is  legislation  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  language  is  all  in 
existing  law  except  that  existing  law 
provides  for  100  in  the  first  category 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  and  the 
bill  cuts  it  down  to  60.  Existing  law 
provides  50  at  grades  above  15  which  we 
cut  to  35.  The  committee  reduced  by 
30  percent  and  40  percent  respectively 
the  number  who  are  already  serving  in 
those  grades. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  you  have  a  total 
of  60  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  100  of  these 
top  jobs  now  on  the  list,  and  we  cut  it 

to  60. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  you  did  cut  it.  You 
still  have  60  and  that  is  60  too  many. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right,  we  still 
have  60. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  66,  beginning  at  line  17,  strike  out  all 
of  section  529. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
motion  would  strike  out  section  529 
which  gives  the  President  power  to  pick 
out  people  anywhere  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  put  them 
in  the  business  of  administering  this 
give-away  program.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  President  or  any  of 
his  subordinates  ought  to  have  that  kind 
of  power.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
motion  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  you  can  go  ahead 
and  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  is  all  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  sure,  I  know  it — I 
was  trying  to  get  it  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
72,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  out  all  of 
section  533. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  changed  language. 
It  is  exactly  what  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  refused  to  give  the  ad¬ 
ministration  when  they  tried  to  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act.  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  is  not  in 
existing  law. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He 
refused  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Existing 
law  has  been  amended  and  the  language 
has  been  changed  materially.  If  you 
would  give  us  more  time  to  discuss  these 
things,  maybe  we  could  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
authority  for  the  making  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  contracts  and  the  unbridled 
power  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  which 
no  President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  ask  for,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  power 
that  any  President  of  this  Republic 
ought  to  refuse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  122,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  the  last  re¬ 
maining  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  after  the  amendment  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  reference  to  section  418, 
and  I  make  the  same  request  for  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harri¬ 
son]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
recognition  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Just  to  state  the  facts  on  this 
matter  about  which  there  was  disagree¬ 
ment  a  moment  ago,  with  reference  to 
the  language  on  waiving  contract  laws, 
that  was  voted  out  of  the  bill.  That  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  A  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle¬ 
man  was  speaking  without  being  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  seconds  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  bill  which 
is  to  support  the  Tito  dictatorship  im¬ 
posed  and  maintained  by  force  over  the 
Yugoslav  people.  This  is  a  Communist 
government  and  not  one  of  the  free  na¬ 
tions,  and  we  will  later  regret  this 
action. 

I  strongly  oppose  jet  planes  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Yugoslav  government  under 
this  program  as  I  do  not  trust  this  gov¬ 
ernment  staying  with  the  west.  This  jet 
airforce  is  a  threat  to  nearby  nations 
and  peoples,  particularly  our  good 
friends,  the  Italian  people. 

How  can  we  support  a  policy  that 
supports  repression  of  freedom,  repres¬ 
sion  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  and 


repression  of  any  opportunity  by  force 
of  any  chance  of  a  free  Yugoslav  to  arise. 

How  can  I  tell  my  people  who  are  un¬ 
employed  or  on  part-time  that  this 
Yugoslav  economic  aid  program  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Truman  administration,  is 
being  continued  year  after  year?  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Tito  as  we  have  no  control  over  the 
equipment  once  granted  and  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  its  arbitrary  use  or  unjustified  use 
against  any  nearby  country.  This  is  not 
in  accord  with  our  tradition  as  a  peace 
loving  and  free  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  hill 
hack  to  the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
time  on  this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
apologize  to  the  Committee  for  using  this 
method  of  getting  time.  When  I  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  motion  be  withdrawn. 

Until  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards] 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

But,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
just  come  to  Congress  in  the  last  session 
or  so,  and  in  order  to  remind  those  who 
have  been  here  for  some  time,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards]  made  exactly  the  same  speech  that 
he  and  other  supporters  of  foreign  aid 
have  been  making  down  through  the 
years.  I  have  heard  it  now  for  8  years. 
They  go  all  the  way  around  the  world 
and  never  roll  their  wheels  on  the  ground. 
I  succumbed  to  that  kind  of  argument 
in  my  first  year  in  Congress  and  voted 
for  this  international  handout;  but  if  the 
Lord  will  just  let  me  live  long  enough, 
and  if  my  good  people  back  home  will 
just  continue  to  return  me  to  Congress, 
that  is  one  sin  I  hope  to  atone  for. 

We  have  wasted  forty-odd  billion  dol¬ 
lars  on  fair-weather  friends  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  sub¬ 
sidized  our  enemies. 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  have 
not  been  answered  in  the  8  years  that 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  dare  say  they 
will  not  be  answered  even  if  we  continue 
these  programs  for  another  hundred 
years. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina - 

Mr.  VORYS.  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  stand 
corrected;  it  is  South  Carolina— and  he 
is  my  good  friend,  except,  of  course,  when 
foreign-aid  bills  come  up ;  but  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  some  of 
these  questions  before  we  reach  a  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

How  many  friends,  Mr.  Richards  and 
members  of  the  committee,  have  we 
bought  with  this  $40  billion  that  we  have 
spent?  Where  are  those  friends,  now? 
Where  were  they  back  when  we  were  in 
combat  in  Korea? 
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Where  were  those  friends  when  we  had 
to  send  American  boys  to  fight  their 
battles  and  suffered  130,000  American 
casualties  in  Korea? 

How  many  wars  have  we  prevented 
with  foreign  aid?  Did  we  prevent  the 
Korean  war  with  foreign  aid?  Are  we 
preventing  bloodshed  in  Indochina  to¬ 
day  with  foreign  aid?  Are  we  any  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  war  now  than  we  were 
when  we  started  this  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram? 

Here  is  another  question  to  which  we 
are  entitled  to  an  answer:  You  told  us  in 
1948  that  this  was  a  4-year  program  and 
that  it  was  going  to  stop  in  1952-.  When, 
oh  when,  are  we  going  to  stop  it?  Here 
it  is  1954  and  we  are  going  right  into  1956 
and  1957.  We  have  a  $10  billion  carry¬ 
over,  and  no  end  is  yet  in  sight. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  answer  one  of  the  gentleman’s 
questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  do 
not  have  time.  Let  us  let  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Richards] 
answer  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Then  do 
not  ask  questions  if  you  do  not  want  them 
answered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  further.  I 
do  not  have  enough  time  as  it  is.  These 
fellows  can  get  time  to  answer  me,  if  they 
have  the  answers. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  just 
said  I  refused  to  yield.  You  can  reply 
on  your  own  time,  if  you  have  the 
answers  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Is  it  not  a  rule  of 
the  House  when  another  Member’s  name 
is  mentioned  and  a  question  is  pro¬ 
pounded  to  him  that  the  Member  con¬ 
trolling  the  time  should  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Just 
a  minute.  We  have  a  cotton  surplus  in 
this  country,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  know  how  much  of  the  cotton  surplus 
is  due  to  American-subsidized  foreign 
production  that  is  glutting  the  market. 
The  same  holds  true  throughout  the 
agricultural  field.  I  think  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  that  information,  but,  alas,  the 
committee  has  not  furnished  it  to  us. 
How  much  economic  aid  is  there  hidden 
in  the  so-called  defense  support  in  this 
bill?  How  much  is  the  total  amount 
of  economic  aid  contained  in  this  bill? 
Can  anybody  tell  us  in  round  and  under¬ 
standable  figures? 

The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  left  the  implication  with 
the  House  that  anybody  who  did  not  vote 
for  this  legislation  was  against  adequate 
defenses  for  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him,  or  anyone  else,  how  long 
our  six  divisions  could  hold  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  if  Russia  decided  to  move 


in?  I  know  you  say  we  must  have  help 
from  our  allies,  and  that  is  true,  but  the 
only  answer  to  American  security  is  in 
being  strong  ourselves,  militarily,  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  spiritually.  Friends  can¬ 
not  be  bought  with  bribes,  but  they  will 
side  with  strength. 

Much  new  authority  in  this  bill  is  given 
to  the  President.  It  practically  writes 
him  a  blank  check.  It  grants  more 
power  to  him  than  should  be  given  any 
individual,  no  matter  who  he  might  be. 

I  intend  in  a  few  minutes  to  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  this  bill  has 
been  ill-considered.  Even  though  many 
Members  favor  a  reasonable  and  ade¬ 
quate  foreign-aid  program  they  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  Congress  should 
defend  its  own  prerogatives,  and  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  surrender  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  the  Executive.  The  bill  should  be 
recommitted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  but  5  minutes, 
but  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  talks 
about  my  position  over  the  years  here. 
I  hope  that  position  has  been  consistent. 
I  have  been  trying  to  travel  a  different 
road  from  the  road  traveled  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi.  I  have  traveled 
by  my  own  lights.  Certainly  he  has 
been  the  one  who  each  year,  as  regular 
as  clockwork  has  offered  this  amendment 
to  recommit.  It  has  gotten  to  be  stereo¬ 
typed  and  commonplace. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  he 
reminds  me  very  much  of  the  old  swamp 
owl  down  in  one  of  those  Mississippi 
swamps :  The  more  light  you  shine  in  his 
eyes  the  blinder  he  gets. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  about  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  16  years  ago,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards]  and  I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  our  going  into 
World  War  II  in  the  name  of  keeping 
out  of  it.  In  later  years  we  stood  to¬ 
gether  to  cut  this  program  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  Europeans  together. 
We  have  had  some  fights  from  time  to 
time.  But  he  is  a  wonderful  man  to  have 
at  your  side,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
tribute  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  time  to  argue  or  to  reargue  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  82-page  bill.  It 
represents  for  me  personally  the  end  of  a 
year  of  effort  when  I  got  the  committee 
to  write  in  a  promise  that  we  would  try 
to  have  a  review  of  all  of  our  foreign 
operations  laws.  It  has  been  a  long, 
arduous  task.  We  have  been  in  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  for  nearly  3  months. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  program,  or 
the  parts  of  it  that  are  the  same  as  they 
have  been  for  8  years,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  problems  and  the  peril  con¬ 
tinue,  the  dire,  grim  Communist  threat 
continues  year  after  year,  and  is  going 


to  continue  for  some  time.  We  intend 
to  face  the  situation  firmly  and  steadily. 

We  are  here  in  a  time  of  crisis.  We 
are  discussing  this  bill  under  tense  and 
deep  emotions  on  the  part  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  on  the  floor.  But  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  gentle¬ 
manly,  courteous,  fair  consideration  of 
the  committee  and  its  spokesman  during 
the  past  2  or  3  days.  I  close  with  that 
tribute  to  the  levelheaded,  courteous, 
kindness  of  my  brethren  here  in  this 
great  legislative  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams], 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friend- 
'  ly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Resolution  600,  he  report¬ 
ed  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun¬ 
dry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Vorys 
amendment  on  page  14.  I  intend  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall.  I  think  that  amendment 
is  so  important  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
rollcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vorys:  On  page 
14  after  line  8,  insert  the  following:  “It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  on  behalf  of  governments  which  are 
committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Commu¬ 
nist  rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia.” 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  389,  nays  0,  not  voting  45. 
as  follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Alexander 
Allen,  Calif. 
Allen,  IU. 
Andersen, 

H.  Carl 
Andresen, 
August  H. 
Andrews 


[Roll  No.  91] 
YEAS — 389 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battle 
Beclcer 
Belcher 


Bender 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Bentley 

Bentsen 

Berry 

Betts 

Bishop 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolling 
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Bolton, 

Golden 

Miller,  Calif. 

Frances  P. 

Goodwin 

Miller,  Kans. 

Bolton, 

Gordon 

Miller,  Md. 

Oliver  P. 

Graham 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Bonner 

Granahan 

Mills 

Bosch 

Green 

Mollohan 

Bow 

Gregory 

Morano 

Bowler 

Gross 

Morgan 

Boykin 

Gubser 

Moss 

Bramblett 

Gwinn 

Moulder 

Bray 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Multer 

Brooks,  La. 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Mumma 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Haley 

Natcher 

Brown,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Neal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hand 

Nelson 

Brownson 

Harden 

Nicholson 

Broyhill 

Hardy 

Norrell 

Buchanan 

Harris 

Oakman 

Budge 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Burleson 

Harrison,  Va. 

O'Brien,  Mich, 

Bush 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Byrd 

Hart 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvey 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hays,  Ark. 

O’Konski 

Campbell 

Hebert 

O’Neill 

Canfield 

Herlong 

Osmers 

Cannon 

Heselton 

Ostertag 

Carlyle 

Hess 

Passman 

Carnahan 

Hiestand 

Patman 

Carrigg 

Hill 

Patten 

Cederberg 

Hillelson 

Patterson 

Celler 

Hinshaw 

Pelly 

Chelf 

Hoeven 

Perkins 

Chenoweth 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Philbin 

Chiperfield 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Phillips 

Chudoff 

Holifield 

Pilcher 

Church 

Holmes 

Poage 

Clardy 

Holt 

Poff 

Clevenger 

Holtzmann 

Polk 

Cole,  Mo. 

Hope 

Preston 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Hosmer 

Price 

Colmer 

Howell 

Priest 

Cooley 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Coon 

Hunter 

Rabaut 

Cooper 

Hyde 

Radwan 

Corbett 

Ikard 

Rains 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Ray 

Coudert 

James 

Rayburn 

Cretella 

Jarman 

Reams 

Crosser 

Javits 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Crumpacker 

Jenkins 

Reed,  Ill. 

Cunningham 

Jensen 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dague 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Richards 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riehlman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rivers 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Roberts 

Dawson,  Utah 

Judd 

Robeson,  Va. 

Deane 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Delaney 

Kean 

Rodino 

Dempsey 

Kearney 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Derounian 

Keating 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Devereux 

Kee 

Rogers,  Mass. 

D’Ewart 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dies 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Rooney 

Dollinger 

Keogh 

Roosevelt 

Dolliver 

Kilburn 

Sadlak 

Dondero 

Kilday 

St.  George 

Donohue 

King,  Calif. 

Saylor 

Donovan 

King,  Pa. 

Schenck 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Kirwan 

Scherer 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Klein 

Scott 

Dowdy 

Kluczynskl 

Scrivner 

Doyle 

Knox 

Scudder 

Durham 

Krueger 

Secrest 

Eberharter 

Laird 

Seely-Brown 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

Selden 

Elliott 

Lane 

Shafer 

Ellsworth 

Lanham 

Sheehan 

Engle 

Lantaff 

Shelley 

Evins 

Latham 

Sheppard 

Fallon 

Lipscomb 

Short 

Fenton 

Lovre 

Shuford 

Fernandez 

McCarthy 

Sieminski 

Fine 

McConnell 

Sikes 

Fino 

McCormack 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Fisher 

McCulloch 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Fogarty 

McDonough 

Small 

Forand 

McGregor 

Smith,  Kans. 

Ford 

Mclntire 

Smith,  Miss. 

Forrester 

McMillan 

Smith,  Va. 

Fountain 

McVey 

Smith,  Wis. 

Frazier 

Mack,  HI. 

Spence 

Frelinghuysen 

Mack,  Wash. 

Springer 

Friedel 

Madden 

Staggers 

Fulton 

Magnuson 

Stauffer 

Gamble 

Mahon 

Steed 

Garmatz 

Marshall 

Stringfellow 

Gary 

Martin,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Gathings 

Matthews 

Taber 

Gavin 

Merrill 

Talle 

Gentry 

Merrow 

Taylor 

George 

Metcalf 

Teague 

Thomas 

Vursell 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  La. 

Wainwright 

Willis 

Thompson, 

Walter 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Thompson,  Tex.  Warburton 

Winstead 

Thornberry 

Watts 

Withrow 

Tollefson 

Westland 

Wolcott 

Trimble 

Wharton 

Wolverton 

Tuck 

Whitten 

Yates 

Utt 

Wickersham 

Yorty 

Van  Pelt 

Widnall 

Young 

Van  Zandt 

Wier 

Younger 

Velde 

Wigglesworth 

Zablocki 

Vinson 

Williams,  Miss. 

Vorys 

Williams.  N.  J. 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Albert 

Grant 

Mason 

Angell 

Hale 

Meader 

Barden 

Hays,  Ohio 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Beamer 

Heller 

Morrison 

Bonin 

Hillings 

Murray 

Buckley 

Horan 

Norblad 

Burdick 

Kearns 

Pfost 

Busbey 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Pillion 

Camp 

LeCompte 

Powell 

Chatham 

Lesinski 

Regan 

Condon 

Long 

Riley 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Lucas 

Sutton 

Dingell 

Lyle 

Weichel 

Dodd 

Machrowicz 

Wheeler 

Feighan 

Malliard 

Wilson,  Tex. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  LeCompte  with  Mr.  Chatham. 

Mr.  Mason  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska  with  Mrs.  Pfost. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Bonin  with  Mr.  Lyle. 

Mr.  Horan  with  Mr.  Regan. 

Mr.  Hillings  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Beamer  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Meader  with  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Mailliard  with  Mr.  Barden. 

Mr.  Kearns  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Angell  with  Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  Busbey  with  Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  Pillion  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Weichel  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Kersten  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Burdick  with  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Norblad  with  Mr.  Lesinskl. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engi'ossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILT  .TAMS  of  Mississippi.  Un¬ 
qualifiedly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  moves  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  SPEAKER  (after  counting). 
Fifty -five  Members  have  risen;  not  a 
sufficient  number. 
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So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Mississippi)  there  were — 
ayes  75,  noes  172. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  260,  nays  126,  answering 
“present”  2,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  92 [ 

YEAS — 260 


Addonizio 

Frazier 

Miller,  Md. 

Allen,  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Ill. 

Friedel 

Mollohan 

Arends 

Fulton 

Morano 

Aspinall 

Gamble 

Morgan 

Auchincloss 

Garmatz 

Moss 

Ayres 

Gary 

Multer 

Baker 

Gathings 

Mumma 

Barrett 

Golden 

Natcher 

Bates 

Goodwin 

Oakman 

Becker 

Gordon 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Bender 

Graham 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Granahan 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Boggs 

Green 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Boland 

Gregory 

O'Neill 

Bolling 

Gubser 

Osmers 

Bolton, 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Ostertag 

Francis  P. 

Halleck 

Patman 

Bolton, 

Harden 

Patterson 

Oliver  P. 

Hardy 

Pelly 

Bosch 

Harris 

Perkins 

Bowler 

Hart 

Philbin 

Boykin 

Hays,  Ark. 

Pilcher 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Hebert 

Poage 

Brown,  Ga. 

Heselton 

Poff 

Brownson 

Hess 

Polk 

Broyhill 

Hiestand 

Preston 

Buchanan 

Hill 

Price 

Burleson 

Hinshaw 

Priest 

Bush 

Holifield 

Prouty 

Byrd 

Holmes 

Rabaut 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holt 

Radwan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hoitzman 

Rains 

Campbell 

Hope 

Ray 

Canfield 

Hosmer 

Rayburn 

Cannon 

Howell 

Reams 

Carnahan 

Hunter 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Carrigg 

Hyde 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Celler 

Ikard 

Richards 

Chelf 

Jackson 

Riehlman 

Chenoweth 

James 

Rivers 

Chiperfield 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Chudoff 

Javits 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Jenkins 

Rodino 

Condon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Corbett 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney 

Cotton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roosevelt 

Coudert 

Judd 

Sadlak 

Cretella 

Karsten,  Mo. 

St.  George 

Crosser 

Kean 

Scott 

Cunningham 

Kearney 

Scudder 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Keating 

Seely-Brown 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kee 

Shelley 

Dague 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sheppard 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sieminski 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Kilburn 

Small 

Dawson,  Utah 

Kilday 

Smith,  Miss. 

Delaney 

Kirwan 

Spence 

Derounian 

Klein 

Springer 

Devereux 

Kluczynskl 

Staggers 

Dollinger 

Lane 

Stauffer 

Donohue 

Lanham 

Steed 

Donovan 

Lantaff 

Sullivan 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Latham 

Taber 

Doyle 

Lipscomb 

Taylor 

Eberharter 

McCarthy 

Teague 

Edmondson 

McConnell 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Elliott 

McCormack 

Thornberry 

Ellsworth 

McDonough 

Tollefson 

Engle 

Mack,  Ill. 

Trimble 

Evins 

Madden’ 

Vinson 

Fallon 

Magnuson 

Vorys 

Fenton 

Mahon 

Vursell 

Fernandez 

Marshall 

Wainwright 

Fine 

Matthews 

Walter 

Fino 

Merrill 

Wampler 

Fogarty 

Merrow 

Warburton 

Forand 

Metcalf 

Watts 

Ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Westland 

Forrester 

Miller,  Kans. 

Wharton 
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Wickersham 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Yates 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Yorty 

Wier 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Young 

Wigglesworth 

Wolcott 

Younger 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Wolverton 

NAYS— 126 

Zablocki 

Abbttt 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Nicholson 

Abernethy 

Dowdy 

Norrell 

Adair 

Durham 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Alexander 

Fisher 

O’Konski 

Andersen, 

Fountain 

Passman 

H.  Carl 

Gavin 

Patten 

Andresen, 

Gentry 

Phillips 

August  H. 

George 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Andrews 

Gross 

Reed,  Ill. 

Ashmore 

Hagen,  Minn. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bailey 

Haley 

Rees,  Kans. 

Battle 

Hand 

Robeson,  Va. 

Belcher 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Saylor 

Bentley 

Harvey 

Schenck 

Bentsen 

Herlong 

Scherer 

Berry 

Hillelson 

Scrivner 

Betts 

Hoeven 

Selden 

Bishop 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Shafer 

Bonner 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Sheehan 

Bow 

Hruska 

Short 

Bramblett 

Jensen 

Shuford 

Bray 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Sikes 

Brooks,  La. 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Budge 

King,  Pa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Carlyle 

Knox 

Smith,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Krueger 

Stringfellow 

Church 

Laird 

Talle 

Clardy 

Landrum 

Thomas 

Clevenger 

Lovre 

Thompson,  La 

Cole,  Mo. 

McCulloch 

Thompson, 

Colmer 

McGregor 

Mich. 

Cooley 

Melntire 

Tuck 

Coon 

McMillan 

Utt 

Crumpacker 

McVey 

Van  Pelt 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Van  Zandt 

Deane 

Martin,  Iowa 

Velde 

Dempsey 

Mills 

Williams,  Mis; 

D ’Ewart 

Moulder 

Willis 

Dies 

Neal 

Winstead 

Dondero 

Nelson 

Withrow 
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Mr.  Kearns  with  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Bonin  with  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Norblad  with  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  Hale  with  Mr.  Riley. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  I  voted 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  LeCompte,  who  is  absent  from 
the  city  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  late 
colleague,  the  delegate  from  Hawaii, 
Joseph  R.  Farrington.  If  Mr.  LeCompte 
were  present,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


House  to  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
and  30  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  05.  2475) 
entitled  “An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  use  agricultural  commodities  to 
improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.” 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FILED  ON 


SE  BILL 
and  was  given 


the  House  for  1 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 


ANSWERING  “PRESENT”— 2 
Dolliver  Whitten 

NOT  VOTING — 46 


Albert 

Hale 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Angell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Morrison 

Barden 

Heller 

Murray 

Beamer 

Hillings 

Norblad 

Bonin 

Horan 

Pfost 

Buckley 

Kearns 

Pillion 

Burdick 

Kersten,  Wis. 

Powell 

Busbey 

LeCompte 

Regan 

Camp 

Lesinski 

Riley 

Chatham 

Long 

Secrest 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Lucas 

Sutton 

Dingell 

Lyle 

Weichel 

Dodd 

Machrowicz 

Wheeler 

Feighan 

Malliard 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Grant 

Mason 

Gwinn 

Meader 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  LeCompte  for,  with  Mr.  Dolliver 
against. 

Mr.  Chatham  for,  with  Mr.  Lyle  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Barden 
against. 

Mr.  Machrowicz  for,  with  Mr.  Busbey 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Regan  against. 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Wheeler  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  O’Konski  against. 

Mr.  Hillings  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Ne¬ 
braska  against. 

Mr.  Heller  for,  with  Mr.  Beamer  against. 

Mrs.  Pfost  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska 
against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr.  Whitten  against 

Mr.  Feighan  for,  with  Mr.  Weichel  against 
Dodd  for,  with  Mr.  Secrest  against. 

Mr.  Lesinski  for,  with  Mr.  Long  against.  | 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Horan  with  Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Angell  with  Mr.  Sutton. 


POSTAL  PAY 

(Mi-.  ROONEY  ask 
permission  to  addres; 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  announce  to  the 
House  that  this  /morning  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Hagen]  placed  on  the  Clerk’s  desk  for 
signature  discharge  petition  No.  9,  which 
would  discharge  the  Rules  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  590,  a  resolution  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  postal  salaries 
bill  H.  R.,'  9245,  which  was  referred  to 
that  committee  on  last  June  17 


I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  all  the 


There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8067)  entitled  “An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and'  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  *1955,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of- the 
House  to  Senate  amendment^  Nos.  1,17, 
40,  and  49  to  the  above-entitled  bill,  v 


Members  hoping  that  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  sign  in  sufficient  numbers  so 
as  to  bring  up  this  bill,  H.  R.  9245,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  which  would 
provide  a  much  needed  pay  raise  for  our 
Postal  employees.  I  am  sure  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  membership  of  the  House  will 
Support  it. 


TO  AMEND  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 
OF  1936 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  605,  Rept. 
No.  2004),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 


The  message  also  announced  that  the  •  (H.  R.  9252)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 


Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses.,  on  the  amend¬ 
ments'  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9203)  entitled  “An  act  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
judiciary  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  No.  22  to 
the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9447)  entitled  “An  act  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  Department  of  Labor  qnd 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re¬ 
lated  independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  Ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


1936,  to  provide  a  national  defense  re- 
ve  of  tankers  and  to  promote  the  con- 
ction  of  new  tankers,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  qn  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  \ne  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 


TO  AMEND  THE  VOCATIONAL  RE¬ 
HABILITATION 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  606,  Rept. 
No.  2005)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 


-  [V  ,  < 
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H.  R.  9678 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  1  (legislative  day,  June  22),  1954 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

p  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1954”. 

5  TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

6  Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

7  Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of 

8  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

9  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
10  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  ex- 
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cept  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly 
nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 
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Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  and  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any 
service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not 
to  exceed  $1,430,300,000  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (except  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning) ,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection;  all  of  which  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
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operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base, 
which  outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
outside  the  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  pro¬ 
curement  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account 
transportation  costs  for  delivery  overseas;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. —  (a)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
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of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  na¬ 
tions,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section, 
or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$780,000,000,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such 
purpose.  There  is  hereb}^  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other  than  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  he  may 
use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section  103 
or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  section  for 
rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 
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Sec.  105.  Development  of  Weapons  of  Advanced 
Design. — The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  ,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
until  expended,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expedit¬ 
ing  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  continued  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  106.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military 
Assistance. —  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  nation  whose  increased  ability  to 
defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  determined  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  which  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and 
materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self- 
defense  of  the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate 
in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements 
and  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of 
aggression  against  any  nation. 
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(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply  to  particular  areas : 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
programed  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for  nations 
signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  be 
delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing  col¬ 
lective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Ear  East 
and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
121  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or¬ 
ganization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop¬ 
eration  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect 
their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other 
American  Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 
which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  545)  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations 
or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 
made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 
to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  speci¬ 
fied  for  that  area: 

(1)  In  the  European  area  (excluding  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key)  ,  $617,500,000. 

(2)  In  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia, 
$181,200,000. 

(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 
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(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available  on  June  30, 
1954,  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified 
in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Funds  heretofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  made 
available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  104  (pertain¬ 
ing  to  infrastructure)  or  section  105  (pertaining  to  the 
development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design)  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  total  fixed  for  each  such  area.  Funds  here¬ 
tofore  appropriated  for  military  assistance  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  such  use  under 
section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
or  under  section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assis¬ 
tance  Act,  shall  be  included  in  the  total  for  the  area  for 
the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and  not  in 
the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Sec.  107.  Sale  of  Militaey  Equipment,  Mate- 
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rials,  and  Services. —  (a)  The  President  may,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into 
contracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation 
or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to 
any  nation  which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States 
in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President 
shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 
will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  inter¬ 
nal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state. 

(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  of  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  materials, 
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or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within 
a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  545:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered 
into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or 
international  organization  shall  (A)  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will 
assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 
addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  106,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 
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Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  Law.— (a)  The  President  may 
perform  any  of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34,  United  States 
Code,  section  546  (e)  ;  and  (2)  such  provisions  as  he  may 
specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Kevised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to 
Japan. — In  addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance 
for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan 
to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July 
1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the 
military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 
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States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  Direct  Forces  Support 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available 
on  such  terms  'and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of 
France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for  other  ex¬ 
penditures  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located 
in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  section. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of 
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governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain 
Communist  rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia. 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support.— The  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items.— There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title.  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort. 
In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any 
commodity  or  service  (including  processing,  storing,  trans- 
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porting,  marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any  technical 
information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $45,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece 
and  Turkey)  ; 

(2)  $81,850,000  for  the  Near  East  (including 
Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

•  4 

(3)  $96,430,000  for  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection:  Provided , 
That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,  for  defense 
support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assist- 
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ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea,”  title  III,  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  title  to  not 
more  than  eight  CI-M-AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels 
is  authorized  to  make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection. 
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(2)  Such  transfers  shall  he  made  at  prices  determined 
under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736)  :  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall 
be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $11,300,000  for  making 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other  agency  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  306  may  be  exer- 
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cised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  133.  Teems  of  Assistance. — Assistance  under 
this  chapter  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such 
terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment, 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assist¬ 
ance. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to 
any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have 
found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  No 
such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142, 
and  such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 

( 1 )  join  in  promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 
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(2)  take  suck  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which 
it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world ; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or 
other  assistance  consistent  with  the  Charter  ol  the 
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United  Nations,  to  the  United  States  or  to  and  among 
other  nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by  United  States  representatives  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  title,  including  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the  United 
States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require; 
and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  1  of  title  I  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to 
such  proceeds; 

(ii)  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  deposited  in  the  Special  Account;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ac- 
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count  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
Special  Account  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  authorized  by  Act  or  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Authorization.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $130,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area; 

(2)  $85,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area;  and 

(3)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro- 
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mote  economic  development  in  the  other  American 
Republics  and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify,  except  that  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  furnished  on  terms 
of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505. 

(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  sections  206  and  302 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency 
economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Administration.— Except  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  that  section  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sections  301,  302,  and  307. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 
Sec.  301.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  achieve  economic 
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progress  by  authorizing  measures  designed  to  increase  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  through  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engineering, 
medical,  educational,  agricultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral, 
and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar  proj¬ 
ects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs” 
does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  bjr  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450) , 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  302.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assistance 
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shall  be  made  available  under  section  301  of  this  Act  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning 
such  program  and  gives  the  program  full  pubbcity ; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  that  nation ; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results 
of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific, 
and  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 
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Sec.  304.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds.— Funds 
made  available  under  section  303  may  be  expended  to 
furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  or  commodi¬ 
ties  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Sec.  305.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  the  Printed  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  303,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  ; 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Sec.  306.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts  — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of 
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technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform 
contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement 
which  entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any 
future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three 
years. 

Sec.  307.  International  Development  Advisory 
Board. — There  shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  “Board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to 
administer  this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  414  (b) . 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  he  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in- 
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terested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  United  States  Government 
agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 
chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in 
necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

Sec.  308.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Special  Fund. — Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be 
expended,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
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or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any 
other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to 
form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  sup¬ 
porting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  sceurity  of  the  United  States.  Certification 
by  the  President  of  amounts  expended  under  this  section 
up  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Eaemakking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not  less 
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than  $500  million  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  and 
export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  products 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  foreign  currency 
proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1954. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control 
Areas. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  com¬ 
modities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 
currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and 
currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  ac¬ 
count,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
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ance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945, 
and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 
the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 
objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Refu¬ 
gees. —  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $11,700,000  for  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
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unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
in  this  section. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to 
facilitate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  Republics 
of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Island 
Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000 
for  contributions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  Fast.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  }^ear  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000, 
fo  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
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appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  when¬ 
ever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more 
effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
settlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  he  may 
expend  any  part  of  such  unexpended  balance  through  any 
other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion. —  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801) . 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  529  of  this.  Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four 
years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922) . 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges  — (a)  In  order 
to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  nations  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  such  nations  on  shipments  by  United  States 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such 
shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of  local 
currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost 
of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section ;  and,  in  addition, 
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unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  he  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  'by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611) .  In  addition,  in  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses. —  (a)  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred. 
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(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $35,- 
900,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter 
1  of  title  I,  including  expenses  for  compensation,  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  Materials. — In  order  to  reduce 
the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
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to  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds 
heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  available 
until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsist¬ 
ence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in 
accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related  academic 
and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  he  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  414.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation. —  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow  of  international  trade, 
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to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  discourage 
monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of 
their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  other 
free  nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
private  participation  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President— 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary 
arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any 
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person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program: 
Provided ,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President  as  furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned ; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  rea¬ 
son  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  action  of 
the  government  of  a  foreign  nation  or  by  reason 
of  war,  revolution  or  insurrection; 
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(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  he  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph 
( B ) ,  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis- 
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charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section ; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000:  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remain¬ 
ing  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed 
in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available 
for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  he  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty ; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  and  shall  be  administered  under 
broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
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participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  created  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1)  a 
loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4) 
the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  415.  Emigration  to  U.  S.  S.  R. — Eunds  made 
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available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  permanent  residence  there :  Provided,  That  such  resi¬ 
dent  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  416.  Munitions  Control.—  (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles 
which  shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section 
and,  in  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a  registration  or  license  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
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1  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein 

2  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead- 

3  ing,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 

4  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

5  Sec.  417.  Assistance  to  Inteenational  Oegani- 

6  zation. — Whenever  it  will  assist  .in  achieving  purposes 

7  declared  in  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 

8  available  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order  to  furnish 

9  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to  the 

10  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stock- 

11  pile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

12  Sec.  418.  Facilitation  and  Encoueagement  of 

13  Teavel. — The  President,  through  such  officer  or  commis- 

14  sion  as  he  may  designate,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage, 

15  without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative 
1G  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 

17  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 

18  assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such 

19  countries  to  the  United  States. 

20  TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

21  Chaptee  1.  Geneeal  Peovisions 

22  Sec.  501.  Teansfebability  of  Funds.— Whenever 

23  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 

24  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 

25  available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available  for 
such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  transferred  under 
this  section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area  limits 
imposed  by  section  106  (c) .  Not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  any  assistance  furnished  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  201  (a)  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  —  (a)  Notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act; 
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(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations ; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  includ¬ 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received 
in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutuallv 
beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries ; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States 
stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their  local  cur¬ 
rency  expenses:  Provided ,  That  any  such  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  account- 
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ing  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate) ,  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance.— (a)  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act: — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

( 3 )  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to 
its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such 
assistance. 
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(b)  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President, 
be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination 
under  this  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business. —  (a)  Insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  as¬ 
sist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
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small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance.— (a)  Not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  obligated  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  titles  I  and  II  (excluding  funds  previously 
appropriated  and  continued  available  pursuant  to  such  titles) 
shall  be  obligated  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling 
or  other  purposes ) . 

(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import 
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Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 
526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit  on  such 
terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph 
111  (e)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  111 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 

amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 
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Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information.— 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information 
originated  by  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  author¬ 
ization  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the 
disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or 
information  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident 
for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
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avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  'been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in 
full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery 
shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed 
more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
claim  has  'been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date. 
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Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  sections  104,  105,  405,  and  413,  funds 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(other  than  sections  416  and  418)  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda.— 
None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor 
any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds 
made  available  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodi¬ 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
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chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  510.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equip¬ 
ment. —  (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may  be  transferred 
under  title  I  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
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national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  re¬ 
imbursement,  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  determine 
in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  he  served 
thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  con¬ 
serve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation 
or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or 
to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  with  each  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  (other  than  equipment  or 
materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  107)  for  the 
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return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2) 
for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or 
materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  511.  Penal  Peovision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives 
to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an 
employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two 
years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section 
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shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections 
307  or  530  (a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  512.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees.— 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  106  (d)  or  section 
501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this  Act  which  will 
result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to 
an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the 
presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this 
Act,  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in 
such  presentation  for  the  program  or  project  concerned, 
the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  such 
change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any 
determination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except 
with  respect  to  unvouchered  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any 
certification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed 
with  such  committees. 
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Sec.  513.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
Such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  assure, 
as  far  as  practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials  and  equipment 
procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections  103, 
105,  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  and  303  of  this  Act  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels, 
computed  separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner 
and  tanker  services  and  computed  separately  for  sections 
103  and  105  (taken  together)  and  for  sections  123,  131, 
132  (a),  201,  and  303  (taken  together)  is  so  transported 
on  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such 
vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  for  United  States  flag- 
commercial  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
vision,  steps  shall  be  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  secure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  participation  by  United  States  flag  commercial 
vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 
Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate 
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such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate 
authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates  acting  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbubsement  Among 
Agencies. —  (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  by  the  procedures  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
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established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such 
agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) ,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used, 
including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general 
category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be 
procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident 
to  such  procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under 
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any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or, 
if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection, 
and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  such  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
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(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard 
documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds : 
Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services 
procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy  — 
(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. —  (a)  In  the 
case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

( 1 )  the  determination  of  military  end-item  require¬ 
ments  ; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a 
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manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
programs ; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel ; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end- 
items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director”)  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
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officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer 
such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad.— The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such 
nations  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
he  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and  his  deputy 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  chief  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  ( 1 )  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. —  (a)  Any 
United  States  Government  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  Por  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  may — 

( 1 )  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Deserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  in¬ 
cluding,  in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
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section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Eeserve;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  person¬ 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528 
of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien 
clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  0.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensation 
is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency:  Provided ,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned 
or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make 
available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of 
die  international  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render 
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any  technical,  scientific  or  professional  advice  or  service 
to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 
detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this 
section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  international  organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organiza- 
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tion  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund  or  account  currently  available  for 
such  purposes ; 

( 3 )  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
to  the  United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act ;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as 
a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  available  for  the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  re¬ 
imbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed, 
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such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 
expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organiza¬ 
tions  Thereof. —  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  may  be  employed  by  any  United 
States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Govern¬ 
ment  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas)  while  so  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710 
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(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  531.  Secueity  Cleaeance. — No  citizen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already 
employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of 
specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in 
writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such 
report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  mili- 
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tary  intelligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  individual 
is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this 
Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection 
with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain 
Federal  Laws. —  (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  established  pursuant  to  section  307  of  this 
Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  section  530  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bring¬ 
ing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C., 
sections  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services, 
or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection 
with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  pro- 
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hibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service; 
nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold¬ 
ing  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  0.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  0.  59a) ,  or  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or 
employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compen¬ 
sation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  offi¬ 
cers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a) ,  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time 
while  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,  in 
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furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  he,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections 
504  and  414  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  534.  Cooperation  With  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request 
the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or 
other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 
or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States 
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Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such 
organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
used. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous 

Provisions 

Sec.  541.  Effective  Date.— This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  July  1,  1954. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed  —  (a)  There  are  hereby 
repealed — 

(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  ap¬ 
proved  May  31,  1947,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  International  Children’s  Emer- 
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gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950, 
and  the  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended ; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C. 
452)  ; 

(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50 
Stat.  887;  50  U.  S.  C.  165)  ;  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
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(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such 
Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Peovisions  — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula¬ 
tions,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  com¬ 
pliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts 
named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
Act  repealed  by  section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by  reason  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
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tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. —  (a)  Title 
X  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

“informational  media  guaranties 
“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 
made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of 
guaranties  of  investments :  Provided ,  however,  That  the 
amount  of  such  guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.” 

(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22 
U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960, 
and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June 
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30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided  further,  That  the  said 
Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  0.  1) ,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity, 
material,  article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean 
any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  ma¬ 
chine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
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in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment 
or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of 
such  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  an}' 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or 
materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service, 
repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  tenn  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States” 
shall  include  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  States 
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Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Reserve  components 
thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross  cost 
of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished ; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as 
accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 
materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 
more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 
than  the  equipment  or  materials  furnished : 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate- 
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rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency” 
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means  any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  546.  Construction.— (a)  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shall  he  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  he  affected 
thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801) . 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  30,  1954. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SNADER, 

Clerk. 
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July  9* 

HIGHLIGHTS  i/  Senate  oommittee  voted  to  report  farm  program  bill#  Sen.  Butler 
commended  President's  farmpregram.  Sen,  Johnson,  Tex.,  urged  additional  drought 
relief.  House  oommittees  voted  to  report  bills  authorizing  rotation  of  CCC  stocks, 
certain  vesicular  exanthema  indemnities,  and  (adversely)  garnishment  of  U,  S. 
employees'  salaries.  July  lOt  Senate  passed  bill  authorizing  cooperation  with 
Canada  and  licexico  in  controlling  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Senate  committee 
reported  bill  authorizing  long-term  permits  on  national  forests#  Senate  committee 


announced  vote  to  reduce  item  in  foreign  aid  bill  for  surplus  commodities. 


I 


SENATE  -  July 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states*  "Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  2,  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  with  amend¬ 
ments  S,  3052,  to  encourage  a  stable,  prosperous,  arid  free  agriculture.  Prior 
to  its  final  approval^  the  committee  took  the  following  additional  actions: 

(l)  Agreed  to  reduce  from  10  to  5  years  the  basic  period,  for  allocating  corn 
acreage  allotment^;  (2)  adopted  provision  for  relief  of  hardship  cases  under 
wheat  acreage  allotments  in  1-crop  or  summer  fallow  areas  for  1955;  (3)  agreed 
to  direct  that/long  staple  cotton  price  supports  be  set  at  ths  minimum  level 
determined  bv  the  relationship  of  total  supply  to  normal  supply  and  (4)  agreed 
to  add  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  for  canning  and  freezing  to  marketing  agreements 

and  orders'!"  (p.  D804.)  \  .  ,  .. 

Sen.  Butler  commended  the  farm  program  recommended  by  the  President  and  t-ne 
Secretary  and  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  on  thisssubject 

(p*  9633),  \. 

Sen.  Sparkman  stated  that  farm  prices  are  going  down  while  other  prices  are 

lereasing  (pp.  9679-30). 

BOUGHT  RELIEF,  Sen,  Johnson,  Tex.,  described  the  drought  condition  there  anc 
urged  continuation  of  the  protein  feed  program  or  a  separate  program  (pp., 633-4 


-2- 


IEGLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amei 
S.  3134,  to  authorize  the  Talent  division  of  the  Rogue  project,  Oreg.  (S.  Re 
1760V(p.  9625). 


4. 


EDUCATION.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S. 
2601,  to' assist  in  construction  of  elementary  and  secondary  public  schjwl  facil¬ 
ities  (S.  Rept.  1771) (p.  9625). 


5.  WATER  COMPACT\  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported/without  amend' 
ment  S.  3699,  ''consenting  to  a  La. -Tex*  compact  regarding  Sabine  River  waters 
(S.  Rept.  1783) (p*  9625). 


6.  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS*-,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  S.  Res.  271,  providing  for  an  investigation  of  critical  raw  materials 
by  this  Committee  (p.\9625). 


7.  COMTTTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Sen.  Cordon  was  named  Chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insula 
Affairs  Committee,  Sen.  Crippa  was  assigned  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  Sen.  Reynolds^was  assigned  to  the  Finafnce  Committee  (p.  9623). 


L 


8.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  during  consideration  of  the  foreig 
aid  bill,  agreed  to  reduce  the  overall  total  of  the  program  to  $3,100  million 
(p.  D805). 


9.  FCA  AUDIT.  Received  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  General  a  report  on  the  audit  of 
FCA  and  related  corporations  for  the  'fiscal1  year  1953  (p.  9624). 


10.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen,  Watkins  inserted  his 
provide  additional  authority  to  preve 
laborers  (pp.  9680-1). 


atement  favoring  S«  3660  and  3661,  to 
illegal  entry  of  Tfesdcan  farm 


11. 


STRATEGIC  MATERIALS.  The  Minerals,  Materials  ,v  and  Fuels  Economic  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  submitted  its  report,  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  143,  regarding  accessibility  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  to  the 
U.  S.  in  time  of  war  and  for  our  expanding  economy,  and  Sen.  Malone  inserted 
parts  of  the  report  in  the  Record  (S.  Rept.  1627) (pp.  9657-60).  4 


HOUSE  -  July  9 


12.  CCC  STOCKS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  S.  1381,  to  authorise  rotation  of  stocks  of  CCC  ahd  sale  of  small  lots 
of  such  commodities,  etc.  (p.  D806). 


r 


13, 


ANIMAL  DISEASES.  /The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actual¬ 
ly  report)  S.  2583,  to  authorize  indemnities  against  loss  of  swine  which  were 
destroyed  in  Oregon  in  July  1952  as  a  result  of  vesicular  exanthema  (p.  D806). 


14, 


HEALTH  REINSURANCE.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
ported  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  8356,  to  encourage  more  e. 
use  of  the  voluntary  prepayment  method  for  health  service  (p.  D806). 


jred  re- 
jnsive 


15.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  adversely 
R.  3602,  to  provide  for  garnishment,  execution,  or  trustee  process  of 
and  salaries  of  Government  employees  (p.  D807). 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did 
actually  report)  H.  R,  9836,  a  postal  pay  bill,and  agreed  to  consider  H.  R. 
8093,  for  other  Federal  employees,  July  13  (p.  D807). 


-3- 


SENATS  -  July  10 

INSECTS;  PLANT  DISEASES,  Passed  without  amendment  S,  3697,  to  authorize  coop- 
j&ticn  with  Canada  or  Mexico  for  the  control  of  incipient  or  emergency  out¬ 
breaks  of  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases  (pp.  9697-8), 


17.  FUBLIC^  LADDS,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Comnitteo  repor ted/^/ith  amend¬ 

ments  ^S,  620,  to  authorize  long-term  permits,  leases,  or  easements  on  public 
lands,  Including  national  forests,  to  States  and  local  political!  subdivisions 
(S,  Eept.\1788)  (p.  9683). 

18.  PORE  I  GIT  AID;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  EDUCATION.  The  “Daily  Digest1'  states  that  the 

Foreign  Relations  Conmittoo,  continuing  its  executive  consideration  of  H.  R. 
9678,  the  mutual  security  bill,  announced  that  it  had  “reduced  from  $500  millio 
(House  flguro)  to  $350  million  minimum  funds  to  bo  used  for  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities..,;  with  regard  to  transferability  of  funds,  agreed  to  limit 
reductions  from  any  section  of  the  bill  to  10  percent  of  the  total  of  that 
section,.,;  and  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  make  foreign  currency  available  for 
International  Educational  Exchange  activities,"  (p,  D812. ) 


19, 


RECLAMATION.  Passed  as  r^  orted  S.  964,  to  authorize  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project,  Colo,  (pp,  9696-7) 

The  Interior  and  Insulaj\Af fairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R, 
2235.  to  authorize  the  Santa  Maria  project’!  Calif,  (S.  Rept.  1789)  (p.  9683) 


20.  WATER  COMPACT.  Passed  without  amendment  S„  3699,  consenting  to  a  La»*-»Tex. 
compact  relating  to  Sabine  River  waters  (pp.  9709-12). 


21.  RECESSED  until  Mon. ,  July  12  (p.  9730] 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

\ 

22.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Sen,  Cooper  inserted  a  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial  discussing 

the  regional  problem  of  flood  control  on  theAOhio  River  (pp.  A4965*»6). 

23.  PVA.  Son.  Sparkman  inserted  a  Washington  Post  editorial  discussing  protests 

which  have  arisen  regarding  the  admini strati on* s vpower  policies  (p*  A4966). 


24.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Speech  of  Rep.  Dorn  stating  that  it  j-/ould  be  “most  unfair"  to 
the  farmer  not  to  support  at  least  basic  commodities  and  urging  Congress  to 
"accept  a  farm  bill  that  will  protect  the  interest  of  our  entire  Nation"  (pp. 

A4966-7). 


,  bill  ths 

/  . 


25.  HEALTH,  Rep,  Hbselton  inserted  Secretary  Hobby's  speech  and  several  communica¬ 
tions  and  press  releases  favoring  H.  R.  8356,  which  implements  the  President's 
recommendation  of  a  program  to  improve  the  public  health  by  epcour aging  more 
extensive  use  of  the  voluntary  prepayment  method  of  insurance  \pp,  A4974-5, 
A4976-8), 


\ 

“Fcrei* 


26.  FCREIGN  AID,  Rep,  Smith,  Wis. ,  inserted  a  Newsweek  editorial,  “Fcr'qign  Aid 
Forever?"  criticizing  continued  “handouts"  and  favoring  aid  by  l.ans  rather 

grants  (pp.  A4975-6). 

BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

27,  >URPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  S.  2475,  the  “Agricultural  ’  ado  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954."  Approved  July  10,  1954.  (PuA..ic  law  number 
not  yet  available. )  The  Act  provides  as  follows: 


Titlo  1  authorizes  the  President,  until  June  30,  1957,  to  carry  out  a 
gran  for  the  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
der  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  countries^ 
In  negotiating  the  agreements,  the  President  is  required  to  take  precauti 
to  assure  no  undue  disruption  of  the  world  prices,  to  assure  use  of  private 
trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  and  to  assure  no  resale  or 
transshipment  of  the  commodities  to  other  countries  without  approval  of  the 
President's,  Friendly  nations  are  to  be  afforded  maximum  opportunities  to  pur¬ 
chase  surplus  commodities  from  the  United  States,  and  the  program  is  to  be  utl 
ized  as  to  develop  and  expand  continuous  market  demand  abroad  xor/agricultural 
commodities. 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tion  in  its  price, support  operations  are  to  be  made  availably for  sale  under  t 
Act,  and  the  funds  and  other  assets  of  the  CCC  are  to  be  us/d  to  final ce  the 
sale  and  exportation  not  only  of  surplus  commodities  owned?'' by  it  or  under  pric 
support  loan,  but  also,  if  the  Corporation  cannot  supply, 'the  desired  commodity 
from  its  own  stocks,  to, finance  the  sale  of  privately  ovmed  stocks.  The  CCC 
may  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  privately  ovmed  stocks  even  though  the 
Corporation  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  commodity' itself ,  if  the  private 
exporter  acquires  from  the 'CCC  the  same  commodity  of  comparable  value  and 
quantity.  The  Resident  may^ssue  letters  of  coigmitment  against  funds  or  .  " 
guarantees  of  funds  supplied  by  the  CCC,  which  letters  shall  constitute  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States, 

The  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  undpr  the  title  may  be  used  for  (1) 
development  of  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities;  (2) 
purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  to  establish  a  stockpile  additic 
al  to  "and  supplemental  to  the  quantities /Acquired  under  the  Strategic  and 
n-~-;  +  i o  irt.*  ('*.')  n-rocurement  of  military  equipment,  and 

ps;  (h)  financing  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  for  other  friendly  countries;  (5)  promotion  of  international 
economic  development • and  trade;  (6)  payment  of  United  States  obligations 
abroad;  (7)  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  development; 

(8)  financing  international  educational  exchange  activities* 

Any  department  or  agency  oi  the  Government  using  any  of  the  currencies 
for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  must  reimburse  the  CCC 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  used.  To  the  * 
extent  the  Corporation  is^hot  thus  reimbursed  by  other  agencies,  an  appro-  " 
priation  is  authorized  tc/  make  payment  to  the  CCC  for  the  Corporation's  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  commodities  used  under  the  Act,  including  processing,  pack¬ 
aging,  transportation /and  handling  costs,  and  for  costsN^incurred  in  financing 
the  exportation  of  cdmmodities.  Transactions  cannot  be  carried  out  which  re¬ 
quire  an  appropriation  in  excess  of  .700,000,000, 

Title  II  directs  the  CCC  to  make  available  to  the  President  surplus 
agricultural  comfnodities  for  transfer  to  friendly  nations  anck  friendly 
populations  in/order  to  meet  famine  or  other  relief  requirements.  In  additioi 
the  President's  authorized  to  make  transfers  on  a  grant  basis  to  assist  friei 
ly  countries ' or  voluntary  foreign  relief  agencies,  rJo  programs  ate;  to  be  und< 
taken  after  June  30,  1957,  and  total  expenditures,  including  the  Corporation's 
investment  in  the  commodities  and  costs  of  delivery  f.o.b,  vessel,  atve  not  to 
exceed  ^300,900,000. 

Title  III  amends  sections  U07  and  Ul6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19  U  9  anc 


contains  a  provision  for  barter  or  exchange  of  CCC-owned  commodities. 


/  The  CCC  is  authorized  to  make  farm  commodities  or  products  ovmed  or 
trolled  by  it,  available  in  labor  distress  areas  and  in  connection  with  a 
major  disaster  (as  determined  by  the  President),  on  terras  and  conditions 
:  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Cor  ^oration  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  any 
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195  b 

and  opposed  the  adoption  of  a  special  matching  formula 
relating  to  old-age  assistance  granted  to  persons  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  OASI  payments,  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration ; 

Loula  Dunn,  director,  American  Public  Welfare 
Association^ and  Roy  A.  Davis,  chairman,  Colorado 
State  Board  oEPublic  Welfare;  Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Evans, 
secretary,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance;  H.  Shoemaker,  commissioner,  Utah 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  L.  E.  Rader,  direc¬ 
tor,  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
and  Charles  I.  Schottlahd,  director,  California  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare — all  of  whom  endorsed 
improvements  in  the  OASI  system  contained  in  H.  R. 
9366;  and  advocated  extension  of  the  1952  increase  in 
Federal  share  of  public  assistance  programs  to  June  30, 
1957,  rather  than  September  30,  19^  as  proposed  in 
House-passed  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommendations,  Mrs. 
Evans  also  advocated  deletion  of  the  termination  date 
governing  Federal  matching  in  payments  to  needy 
blind  persons  in  certain  States,  and  opposed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  special  matching  formula  relating  to  old-age 
assistance  granted  to  persons  to  supplement  their  OAf 
payments,  as  suggested  by  the  Administration; 

Mr.  Shoemaker  also  expressed  opposition  to  the  su£ 
gestion  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  adopt  a 
matching  formula  relating  to  old-age  assistance  granted 
to  persons  to  supplement  their  OASI  payments  j  and 

Mr.  Rader  also  emphasized  the  need  for  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  coverage  requirements  for  farm  labor  and 
domestic  help,  as  proposed  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  contin¬ 
ued,  in  executive  session,  its  consideration  of  H.  R.  9678, 
to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  following 
which  it  was  announced  that  it  had  agreed  unanimously 
to  reduce  the  overall  total  of  the  program  to  $3,100  mil¬ 
lion.  The  committee  also  decided,  in  lieu  of  the  House 
provisions  on  loans,  to  set  mandatory  loan  requirements 
of  at  least  $150  million.  Committee  continues  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  tomorrow. 


D805 

/ 

Amended,  S.  620,  authorizing  long-term  permits, 
leases,  or  easements  on  public  lands,  including  national 
forests,  to  States  and  local  political  subdivisions; 

Amended,  S.  3134,  authorizing  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  the  Talent  division  of  the 
Rogue  River  Basin  reclamation  project,  Oregon; 

S.  3699,  granting  Federal  approval^tb  the  interstate 
compact  on  the  Sabine  River; 

Amended,  H.  R.  130,  regarding  helium-bearing  gas 
deposits  in  Navaho  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Mex.; 

Amended,  IT.  R.  2235,  to  authorize  appropriation  for 
construction  of  the  Santa  Maria  project,  Southern 
Pacific  Basin,  Calif. ; 

H.  R.  4213,  to  authorize  works  for  development  and 
furnishing  of  water  supplies  for  waterfowl  management. 
Central  Valley  project,  California; 

H.  R.  4690,  tp  provide  for  the  erection  of  markers  in 
national  cemeteries  for  members  of  Armed  Forces 
missing  in  action; 

H.  R.  4721,  to  exempt  lands  in  the  Owl  Creek  project, 
Wyoming,  from  the  land  limitation  provision  of  the 
reclamation  laws; 

H.  R.  6786,  relating  to  improvements  located  at  Pali¬ 
sades  reclamation  project,  Idaho; 

H.  R.  6882,  to  amend  act  providing  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Vermejo  reclamation 
>roject,  New  Mexico; 

[.  R.  6975,  authorizing  conveyance  of  a  tract  of  land 
to  a  high-school  district  in  Siskiyou  County,  Calif.; 

H.  R.  8026,  authorizing  transfer  of  title  to  movable 
property  to  irrigation  districts; 

H.  R.  8027,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  amendatory  repayment  con¬ 
tracts;  and 

S.  Res.  271,  providing  for  investigation  of  critical  raw 
materials  by  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


X 


MISCELLANEOUS  bills 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs :  Committee, 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  the 
following  bills: 


NOMINATIONS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Committee  held  routine 
hearings  on  the  following  four  nominations:  Emett  C. 
Choate  to  be  U.  S.  district  judge  for  southern  district 
of  Florida;  Herbert  S.  Boreman  to  be  U.  S.  district  judge 
for  northern  district  of  West  Virginia;  Walter  E.  Hoff¬ 
man  to  be  U.  S.  district  judge  for  eastern  district  of 
Virginia;  and  William  A.  O’Brien  to  be  U.  S.  marshal 
for  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

PRIVATE  CLAIMS  BILLS 

Committee  on  the  fudiciary :  Subcommittee  held  rou¬ 
tine  hearings  on  S.  2564  and  H.  R.  3756,  private  claims 
bills. 
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House  of  Representatives 


July  9 


Chamber  Action 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  12,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
For  program  see  Congressional  Program  Ahead  in  this 
Digest.  \ 

Committee  Meetings 

COMMODITIES — HTO  DISEASE 

Committee  on  Agriculture :  Ordered  the  following  bills 
reported  to  the  House — 

S.  1381,  amending  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  sale  of  small  lots  of  commodities;  and 
S.  2583,  to  indemnify  against  'loss  all  persons  whose 
swine  were  destroyed  in  July  1952  as  a  result  of  having 
been  infected  with,  or  exposed  to,  the  contagious  disease 
vesicular  exanthema. 

It  also  considered,  but  deferred  action  on,  H.  R.  6878, 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Credit  Charter  Act  in  order  to 
relieve  innocent  purchasers  of  fungible  goods  Converted 
by  warehousemen  from  CCC  claims.  Officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  meeting  with  the  committee 
for  testimony  were  Edward  M.  Shulman,  Deputy  Solici¬ 
tor;  Preston  Richards,  Deputy  Administrator  (Price 
Support),  Commodity  Stabilization  Service;  and  Dr. 
M.  R.  Clarkson,  Deputy  Administrator,  Agriculture 
Research  Service.  Recessed  until  Tuesday  morning. 

MILITARY  HOUSING 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Johnson  subcom¬ 
mittee  resumed  hearings  on  H.  R.  9647,  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  military  family  housing  and  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Official  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Armed  Forces  testified  today  during  con¬ 
sideration  of  title  VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(re  Wherry  Act  housing).  Recessed  until  Monday 

morning.  / 

/ 

JUVENILE  CASE  PROSECUTIONS 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  The  O’Hara 
subcommittee  considered  H.  R.  7484  today,  a  bill  which 
would  direct  the  U.  S.  attorney  for  D.  C.  to  certify  cases 
of  juveniles  charged  with  felonious  crimes  to  either  the 
U.  S.  district  court  or  the  D.  C.  juvenile  court,  after 
examination  of  the  case.  Witnesses  heard  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proposal/were  Leo  A.  Rover,  U.  S.  attorney 
for  D.  C.;  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray,  Metropolitan  Police 
Department;  Judge  Edith  H.  Cockrill,  of  the  juvenile 
court;  and  representatives  of  municipal  and  civic  associ¬ 
ations. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  The  Subcommittee  on 
the  Faj  East  and  Pacific  held  a  hearing  on  H.  J.  Res. 
286,  providing  that  the  U.  S.  Government  should  reex¬ 


amine  its  policy  if  the  Communist  government  of  Cf 
is  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies.  Witnesses  heard  were  Representa¬ 
tives  Bentley  (Michigan),  author  of  the  measu/e,  Clardy 
(Michigan),  and  Hosmer  (California) ;  yfind  David 
Whatley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Progttfms  and  Move¬ 
ments  also  discussed  U.  N.  organizations,  meeting  with 
the  following  representatives  of  the'U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce — James  Tanham,  forpier  vice  president  of 
the  Texas  Co.,  and  member  of  /ne  foreign  policy  com¬ 
mittee  and  special  subcommittee  on  UNESCO ;  and  Dr. 
J.  Warren  Ny  strom,  manager;  and  Richard  E.  Low, 
research  assistant,  foreign, policy  department. 

HEALTH  REINSURANCE 

Committee  on  Int/rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
Ordered  reported  to  the  House  H.  R.  8356,  to  improve 
the  public  health  by  encouraging  more  extensive  use  of 
the  voluntary  .prepayment  method  in  the  provision  of 
personal  health  service.  As  reported,  the  entire  text  of 
the  originally  introduced  bill  was  stricken,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  with  new  provisions  which  were  developed  during 
the  committee’s  mark-up  study,  which  followed  exten¬ 
sive  hearings  in  March,  April,  and  May.  During  these 
public  sessions  the  recommendations  and  suggestions,  as 
ell  as  endorsements  of  the  newly  proposed  provisions, 
Vere  presented  from  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  representatives  of 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  groups,  and  industrial 
and  labor  organizations. 

TRADING  WITH  ENEMY— WAR  CLAIMS  ACTS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  The 
Hinshaw  subcommittee  approved  for  reporting  to  the 
full  committee  S.  2420,  to  provide  that  the  President 
may  designate  one  or  more  organizations  as  successors 
in  interest  to  deceased  persons,  who,  if  alive,  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  returns  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act;  and  H.  R.  9390,  amended,  to  extend  certain 
civilian-internee  and  prisoner-of-war  benefits  under  the 
War  Claims  Act,  to  civilian,  internees  and  American 
prisoners  of  war  captured  and  held  during  Korean 
hostilities. 

CONGRESSIONAL  WITNESSES — IMMIGRATION 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  1  today 
held  a  hearing  on  bills  amending  the  immunity  provi¬ 
sion  relating  to  testimony  given  by  witnesses  before 
congressional  committees.  Heard  testimony  from  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Cunningham  (Iowa),  and  Osme’rs  (Cali¬ 
fornia),  and  received  statements  for  the  \ecord 
from  Representatives  Battle  (Alabama)  and  Boggs 
(Louisiana). 

Also  reported  5  private  immigration  bills  to  the  ful 
committee  (1  House  and  4  Senate). 
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Senate  passed  66  measures  on  call  of  calendar,  and  agreed  to  limit  debate  on 
Columbia  River  power  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  sA  ction 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  9683-9686 

Bills  Introduced:  One  bill  was  introduced,  as  follows: 
S.  3729.  \  Page  9683 

Bills  Reported:  ReportsNyere  made  as  follows: 

H.  R.  6882,  to  amend  act  providing  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Vermejo  reclamation 
project,  New  Mexico  (S.  Rept.  17%) ; 

H.  R.  130,  regarding  helium-beaHng  gas  deposits  in 
Navaho  Indian  Reservation,  N.  MeX,  with  amend¬ 
ments  (S.  Rept.  1785) ; 

H.  R.  4213,  to  authorize  works  for  development  and 
furnishing  of  water  supplies  for  waterfowNmanage- 
ment,  Central  Valley  project,  California  (S.  Repfxi786) ; 

H.  R.  6975,  authorizing  conveyance  of  a  tract  ofi-fand 
to  a  high-school  district  in  Siskiyou  County,  Caijf. 
(S.  Rept.  1787) ; 

S.  620,  authorizing  long-term  permits,  leases,  or  ease¬ 
ments  on  public  lands,  including  national  forests, 
States  and  local  political  subdivisions,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rept.  1788) ;  and 
H.  R.  2235,  to  authorize  appropriation  for  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Santa  Maria  project,  Southern  Pacific  Basin, 
Calif.,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1789).  /  pa3e  9683 

Call  of  Calendar:  On  call  of  calendar,  66  measures,  of 
which  37  were  private,  were  passed  ayfollows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 
La\e  Texar\ana:  H.  J.  Res.  459,  designating  lake 
formed  by  completion  of  Texarjrana  Dam,  Tex.,  as  Lake 
Texarkana; 

Civil  Air  Patrol:  H.  R.  9^01,  correcting  typographical 
errors  in  Public  Law  Congress,  relative  to  Civil 

Air  Patrol; 

D.  C.  trust  accou/ts:  H.  R.  8692,  to  permit  payment 
of  trust  accounts/to  beneficiary  on  death  of  trustee  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  D.  C.; 

D.  C.  tax'/ badges:  H.  R.  8973,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quiremenythat  D.  C.  taxi  drivers  be  issued  a  numbered 
badge; 


D.  C.  insurance:  H.  R.  8974,  to  authorize  insurance 
companies  in  D.  C.  to  invest  in  securities  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 

VFW  property  in  D.  C.:  H/R.  7132,  to  grant  tax 
exemption  to  headquarters  property  of  VFW  in  D.  C.; 

Private  bills:  14  private  bills,  H.  R.  6422,  733,  734, 
944,  1115,  1762,  2899,  333&  3624,  6650,  6998,  7158,  7500, 
and  7802. 

With  amendment^  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 

Naval  officers:  H.  R.  6725,  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  certain  officers  in  the  Regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps; 

Helium :  \a.  R.  8713,  to  amend  the  Helium  Act  to 
permit  disposal  by  lease  or  sale  of  property  and  byprod¬ 
ucts  of  helium  operations; 

Art  foans:  H.  R.  9006,  to  amend  the  act  of  1896  con¬ 
cerning  the  loan  or  gift  of  works  of  art  and  other 
terial ; 

D.  C.  real  estate  assessors:  H.  R.  7128,  to  permit  em¬ 
ployment  of  assistant  real-estate  assessors  from  the 
Washington  area  instead  of  only  the  District; 

).  C.  psychiatric  services:  H.  R.  9077,  to  make  availa¬ 
ble  do  D.  C.  judges  the  psychiatric  and  psychological 
services  .provided  for  in  section  405  of  the  D.  C.  Law 
Enforcement  Act; 

D.  C.  h  1gk.1v ay -rail road  grade:  IT.  R.  6080,  to  author¬ 
ize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
highway-railroaX  grade  separation  in  the  vicinity  of 
South  Dakota  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 

Private  bill:  One  private  bill,  H.  R.  1673. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Great  La\es  safety:  S.  3464,  to  make  certain  provision 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Promotion 
of  Safety  on  the  Great  Lakeslxy  Means  of  Radio; 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  officers:  S.  2389,  granting 
commissioned  officers  of  Coast  ami  Geodetic  Survey 
certain  military  benefits  and  rights  miring  time  of  war; 

Insect  control:  S.  3697,  cooperationwith  Canada  or 
Mexico  for  the  control  of  insects  and  plim  diseases; 

D.  C.  births:  S.  3558,  to  provide  for  the  befer  registra¬ 
tion  of  births  in  D.  C. ; 

D.  C.  crime:  S.  2686,  to  include  the  crime  of^qbbery 
in  the  D.  C.  Code  definition  of  “crime  of  violence”; 
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D.  C.  police  protection :  S.  2687,  to  provide  police  pro¬ 
tection  for  D.  C.  institutions  located  outside  the  District; 

D.  C.., police  and  firemen :  S.  3329,  to  amend  the  D.  C. 
Police  and  Firemen’s  Salary  Act  to  correct  certain 
inequities; 

D.  C.  alley  dwellings :  S.  3506,  to  repeal  prohibition 
against  use  of  alley  dwellings  in  the  D.  C.; 

Sabine  River:  S.  3699,  granting  Federal  approval  to 
the  interstate  compact  on  the  Sabine  River; 

Private  bills :  13  private  bills,  S.  120,  231,  232,  808,  810, 
1212, 2387,  2510,  2542,  2635,  2798,  2958,  and  3306. 

With  amendment  ah<J  cleared  for  House: 

Pryingpan- Arkansas  project:  S.  964,  to  authorize  con¬ 
struction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project,  Colorado; 

D.  C.  delegates:  S.  16x1,  to  rhgulate  the  election  of 
D.  C.  delegates  to  national  political  conventions; 

D.  C.  Recorder :  S.  3518,  relating  tqfees  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  personnel  by  D.  C.  Recorder  df  Deeds ; 

D.  C.  credit  unions:  S.  3683,  to  ame«jd  the  D.  C 
Credit  Unions  Act; 

D.  C.  teachers:  S.  2655,  to  correct  inequhjes  in  the 
D.  C.  Teachers’  Salary  Act; 

D.  C.  traffic:  S.  1585,  to  amend  the  D.  C.  Traffic  Act 
of  1925 ; 

D.  C.  unemployment  compensation:  S.  3482, 
amend  the  D.  C.  Unemployment  Compensation  Act; 

Private  bills:  Nine  private  bills,  S.  328,  771,  966,  2456, 
2504,  2512,  2587, 3085,  and  673. 

Resolution  adopted  without  amendment: 

Iceboxes:  S.  Res.  272,  to  commend  States  which 
taken  steps  to  prevent  discarded  iceboxes  from  becqming 
a  menace. 

Bill  indefinitely  postponed:  On  call  of  /Calendar, 
S.  3198  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Pages  9686-9712 

Bill  Rereferred:  During  call  of  calendar,  S.  2634,  a 
private  bill,  was  taken  from  calendar  and  rereferred  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Page  9697 

Investigation  of  Raw  Materials^  S.  Res.  271,  provid¬ 
ing  for  investigation  of  critical  /aw  materials  by  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  was  taken  from 
calendar  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Poge  9699 

Federal  Reserve:  Senate  rescinded  its  action  of  July 
9,  1954,  in  passing  S.  3268,  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  prohibit  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  from  paying  out  notes  of  another 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  was  then  discharged  from  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  9143,  a  similar  bill,  and  H.  R.  9143  was 
passed  without  amendment,  clearing  bill  for  President. 

S.  3268  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Page  9712 

Columbia  River  Power:  Senate  debated  H.  R.  7664, 
providing  for  development  of  Priest  Rapids  site  on 


July  10 

Columbia  River,  and  reached  unanimous-consent  agre 
ment  to  limit  debate  thereon  starting  at  3  p.  m.  Monday, 
July  12,  to  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  or  mption, 
and  1  hour  on  the  bill.  pages  971 2-9730 

Nomination:  One  judicial  nomination  was Received. 

Page  9730 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  recessed  at  3:05  p.  m. 
until  noon  Monday,  July  12,  when  it  wifi  continue  under 
debate  limitation  on  H.  R.  7664,  development  of  Priest 
Rapids  on  Columbia  River,  to  be  followed  by  S.  3690,  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  AcLof  1946,  and  H.  R.  5173, 
Employment  Security  Administrative  Financing  Act. 

Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Continuing  its  hearings 
on  proposed  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1955,  the  committee  received  testimony  from  depart¬ 
mental  witnesses  in  support  of  funds  for  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  in  behalf  of  funds  for  various  independent  offices. 
Hearings  continue  July  12.  j 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  Committee  continued 
its  executive  consideration  of  H.  R.  9678,  to  promote 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S.  by  furnishing 
assistance  to  friendly  nations,  following  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  announced  that  it  had: 

(1)  Given  final  approval  to  the  proposal  by  Senator 
Knowland  with  regard  to  Communist  China  (see 
Daily  Digest  of  July  8) ; 

(2)  Agreed  in  principle  to  a  substitute  amendment  to 
the  so-called  Richards  amendment  to  EDC,  the  effect  of 
which  would  cut  off  deliveries,  on  December  31,  1954, 
to  countries  not  ratifying  the  EDC,  unless  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  satisfactory  to  the  President,  has  come  into  effect; 

(3)  Reduced  from  $500  million  (House  figure)  to 
$350  million  minimum  funds  to  be  used  for  surplus, 
agricultural  commodities; 

(4)  Approved  section  416  dealing  with  munitions 
control ; 

(5)  With  regard  to  transferability  of  funds,  agreed 
to  limit  reductions  from  any  section  of  the  bill  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  of  that  section;  and  also  agreed  that 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  amounts  which  may  be 
added  to  any  section;  and 

(6)  Agreed  to  an  amendment  to  make  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  available  for  International  Educational  Exchange 
activities. 

Committee  meets  again  July  12. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  1  Senate  committee  reported  bill  to  extend  unemployment  compensation  to 
Federal  employees.  Senate  committee  ordered  re  port  ©(^'foreign  aid  bill.  Sen, 
Johnston  oharged  farm  regimentation  in  extension  work.  House  passed  bill  to  amend 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  House  oommittee  reported  bills  to  authorize  rotation  of  CCC  stooks 
consent  to  forest  fire  compact,  and  indemnify  for  certain  losses  from  vesicular  ex^ 
anthema.  Rep,  Brown,  Ga.,  urged  addition  of  Sporetaiy  to  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  Rep.  Dondero  introduced  omnibus 
flood  control  bill  after  committee  approval/ 
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PERSONNEL.  The  Finance  Committed  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  9709,  to  amenc 
the  unemp  loyme  nt  -c  ompe  ns  a  ti  on  program,  including  a  provision  extending  it  to 
F e deral  employees  ( S .  Kept .  ^794 )  ( p  •  9733 )  ,\ 

Both  Houses  received  from  the  Attorney  General  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  18 
U,  S.  C,  284  regarding  representational  activities  of  former  Federal  employees; 
to  Judiciary  C ommitte esy\pp .  9732 ,  9806), 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments 
H,  R,  9678,  authorizing  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1955. 
The  Committee  agreed  to  amendments  to  end  the  FOA  on  June  30,  1955,  to  bring 
liquidation  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect  on  that  date,  to  transfer  the' 
Technical  Cooperation  Program  to  the  State  Department,  etc.  (pp.  D816-7.) 

The  Committee  was  authorized  to  report  the  bill  during  recess  (p,  9770). 


srs 


3.  EXTENSION 
for  far: 

extension  work,  and  charged  that  these  plans  will  regiment  farmerVv(pp. 

0  • 


•  Sen,  Johnston  quoted  from  a  Presidential  speech,  favoring  freedom 
,  inserted  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  plans  to  strengthen 


9737- 


4.  ELECTRIFICATION,  Passed  with  amendments  H,  R.  7664,  providing  for  development 
Priest  Rapids  site  on  the  Columbia  River  (pp.  9750-60).  Rejected,  29-45,  a 
Nagnuson  amendment  to  provide  preference  for  rural  cooperatives  and  others\iJi 
securing  electric  power  (pp.  9755-8). 
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received  and 

5.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  $  ANIMAL  QUARANTINE,  Both  Houses/agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  So  3378,  to  revise  the  organic  act  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  bill  incli 
provisions  to  amend  the  Animal  Quarantine  Act  so  that  cattle  which  have  beei 
infested  with  or  exposed  to  ticks,  but  which  are  now  free  from  them,  may 
admitted  into  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to  prohibit  the  Department  from  restricting 
introduction  of  live  poultry  into  the  Virgin  Islands (pp-,  9766-7,  9806; 
9779-86)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President* 

\  / 

RECLAMATION.  Sen*  Watkins  spoke  in  favor  of  the  upper  Colorado  project  (p«,9740), 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R, 
8027,  to  extepd  the  time  during  which  the  Interior  Department  may  enter  into 
mandatory  repayment  contracts  under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (S.  Rept.  1795), 
and  H,  R.  6786,  authorizing  Interior  to  purchase  improvements /or  pay  damages  for 
removal  of  improvements  located  on  U«  S.  public  lands  in  th^/Palisades  project 
area  (S.  Rept,  1797) (p,  9733) a 


7.  HEALTH  INSURANCE.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S,  3114>  to  encourage  more  extensive  use  of  the  voluntary  prepayment  method  in 
the  provision  of  personal— health  services  (S«  Rept.  1798) (p.  9733 )• 


/ 


HOUSE 
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FARM  LOANS.  Passed  as  reported  S»  1276,  to  amend  title  1  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  relating  to  farm  owner ship  loans,  so  as  to  authorize  an  in-~ 
crease  in  the  interest  rates  to  rot  over  5% on  direct  loans  and  to  a  base 
interest  of  not  over  4%  on  insured  loans  with  authority  for  adjustments  in  such 
rates;  to  permit  direct  loans  on  the  ^security  of  second  mortgages;  to  permit 
sale  of  property  acquired  by  foreclosure  to  corporations  engaged  in  farming; 
and  to  extend  to  several  recent  acts  the  authority  for  Farmers’  Home  Administra* 
tion  to  protect  its  investment  and  security  by  making  advances  or  purchasing 
property  which  has  been  pledged  as  security*  Agreed  to  a  committee  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  provision  authorizing  loans  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  farm* 
(pp.  9779,  9786.) 


9*  CCC  COM® DITIES;  FORESTRY;  ANIMAL  DISEASES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
without  amendment  S*  1381,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
authorize  rotation  of  old  CCC  commodities  and  sales  of  small  lots  (H.  Rept.  ^ 
2177);  Ho  R.  6393,  to  consent  to  the  South  Central  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection  Compact  (H.  Rept.  2179);  and  S.  2583,  to  indemnify  against  loss  the 
owners  of  certain  swine  destroyed  in  July  1952  as  a  result  of  vesicular  exan¬ 
thema  (H*  Rept.  2178) (p.  98C6)« 


10, 


HEALTH  INSURANCE.^/  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  (July 
9)  with  amendment  H0  Rc  8356,  to  encourage  more  extensive  use  of  the  voluntary 
prepayment  method  of  providing  for  personal  health  services  (H.  Rept.  21C6); 
and  the  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  its  consideration  (p.  9806). 


11.  RECLAMATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 

H.  R.  236,  to  authorize  the  Fryingpay-Arkansas  project,  Colo.  (pp.  98c6-7)« 

12,  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  Rep.  Brown,  Ga.,  spoke  in  favor  of  revitalizing  tb 

ing/activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  restoring  it  to  National  Adv: 
Council  membership,  and  urged  the  addition  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Membership  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
/Financial  Problems  (pp.  9796-7). 


lend- 


13.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
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Senate 


[IGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  cleared  for  President  bill  on  Virgin  Islands. 

Senate  adopted  conference  report  on  Santa  Margarita  River  and  passed  bills  on 
postal  matters  and  Columbia  River  power. 

House  passed  bills  on  farm  and  real-estate  loans. 

^enate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  approved  bill  extending  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Program,  and  Finance  Committee  reported  bill  on  unemployment 
compensation. 

Miscellaneous  tariff  changes  approved  by  House  committee.  JFealth  reinsur¬ 
ance  plan  cleared  for  debate  by  Rules  Committee. 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  975^-9740 

Bills  Introduced:  6  bills  and  r  resolution  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  3730  to  S.  3735;  and  S.  Res.  277. 

Pages  9733,  9736 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follow 
H.  R.  4721,  to  exempt  lands  in  the  Owl  Creek  project, 
Wyoming,  from  the  land  limitation  provision  of  the 
reclamation  laws  (S.  Rept.  1790) ; 

H.  R.  8026,  authorizing  transfer  of  title  to  movable 
property  to  irrigation  districts  (S.  Rept.  1791); 

H.  R.  8983,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  by  the  U.  S.  to  the  city  of  Muskogpe,  Okla. 
(S.  Rept.  1792) ; 

S.  3561,  authorizing  the  VA  to  convey, certain  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  Armory  Board,  State  of  with  amend¬ 
ment  (S.  Rept.  1793) ; 

H.  R.  9709,  to  extend  and  improve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  program  (SyKept.  1794) ; 

H.  R.  8027,  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  amendatory  repayment 
contracts  (S.  Rept.  1795) ; 

H.  R.  7466,  authorizing  amendatory  repayment  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Pine  l^iver  Irrigation  District,  Colorado 
(S.  Rept.  1796) ; 

H.  R.  6786,  plating  to  improvements  located  at 
Palisades  recitation  project,  Idaho  (S.  Rept.  1797) ; 
and 

S.  3ii4yf6  improve  the  public  health  by  encouraging 
more  extensive  use  of  the  voluntary  prepayment  method 
in  the'  provision  of  personal  health  services,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  1798).  poge  9733 


Santa  Margarita  River:  Senate  adopted  conference 
report  on  H.  R/5731,  to  authorize  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  certain  facilities  to  provide 
water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  use  from  the  Santa 
Margarmt  River,  Calif.  Pages  9740-9742 

Bill  Recommitted:  S.  1688,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Recrement  Act  of  1930  relative  to  annuities  of  Members 
Congress,  was,  by  unanimous  consent,  taken  from 
"calendar  and  recommitted  to  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  page  9748 

Postal  Equipment:  Senate  passed  S.  3028,  to  require 
le  Postmaster  General  to  reimburse  postmasters  of  dis¬ 
continued  post  offices  for  equipment  owned  by  the 
postiWster,  after  adopting  amendment  by  Senator  Carl¬ 
son  excepting  fourth-class  postmasters.  Pages  9742,  9748 

Postal  Wbrkweek:  S.  190,  to  establish  a  basic  admin¬ 
istrative  workweek  and  pay  periods  of  2  administrative 
workweeks  fompostmasters,  officers,  and  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service,  was  passed  without  amendment. 

Pages  9743-9749 

D.  C.  Arrest  Books:  S^6 55,  to  provide  that  the  D.  C. 
Metropolitan  Police  force  skjdl  keep  arrest  books  which 
are  open  to  public  inspection,  was  passed  without 
amendment.  '  Pages  9749-9750 

Columbia  River  Power:  Senate  passed  with  amend¬ 
ments  H.  R.  7664,  providing  for  development  of  Priest 
Rapids  site  on  Columbia  River,  after  taking  the  follow¬ 
ing  actions  on  amendments  and  motions: 

Adopted:  Committee  amendment,  after  adopting 
Cordon  motions  to  strike  from  the  amendment  author¬ 
ization  for  Bonneville  Dam  to  use  its  continuing^^nd 
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to  purchase  power  from  Priest  Rapids,  and  to  add  lan¬ 
guage  to  make  power  surplus  available  to  both  public 
and  private  marketing  agencies;  and 
Rejected:  By  29  yeas  to  45  nays,  Magnuson  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  all  interstate  sales  of  power  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  preference  requirement  *  of  Flood 
Control  Act  giving  preference  to  rural  cooperatives  and 
municipalities  (motion  to  reconsider  being  tabled) ;  and 
Morse  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  by  adoption  of  Knowland  motion  to  table 
Morse  motion  to  recommit.  poges  9740, 9750-9760 

Bills  Sent  to  Conference:  Senate  insisted  on  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  following  two  bills,  agreed  to  conference 
requested  by  House  thereon,  and  appointed  as  conferees 
on  each  bill  Senators  Saltonstall^Case,  Duff,  Byrd,  and 
Stennis:  H.  R.  9242,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  and  naval  installations  and  for  the  Alaska 
communications  system,  and  H.  R.  6725,  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  certain  officers  in  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Page  9760 


Virgin  Islands:  Conference  report  on  S.  3378,  to  revise 
the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  was  adopted, 
clearing  the  bill  for  the  President.  pages  9766-9767 

Mutual  Security:  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  authorized  to  file  report  during  recess  on  H.  1C 
9678,  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign,  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations. 

Poge  9770/ 

/ 

Employment  Security:  Senate  began  consideration  of 
H.  R.  5173,  Employment  Security  Administrative  Fi¬ 
nancing  Act.  Pending  at  recess  was  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment  adding  new  section  to  establish  nationwide 
standards  for  amount  and  duration  of  unemployment- 
compensation  benefits.  Pages  9760-9770 

Confirmations:  One  postmaster  nomination  was  con¬ 
firmed.  poge  9770 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  recessed  at  6:35  p.  m. 
until  11  a.  m.  Tuesday,  July  13,  when  it  will  continue 
on  H.  R.  5173,  Employment  Security  Administrative 
Financing  Act,  to  be  follo\y£d  by  S.  3690,  to  amend 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  194^ 


Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Committee  01?  Appropriations:  Committee  continued 
its  hearings  on  proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  fear  1955.  Testimony  was  heard  today  in 
behalf  of  certain  funds  within  their  department  or  com¬ 
mission  from  the  following  witnesses:  Henry  F.  Hol¬ 
land,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs;  Glenn  L.  Emmons,  Commissioner  of  Bureau 


July  12 

of  Indian  Affairs,  John  J.  Forbes,  Director  of  Bure^ 
of  Mines,  and  Anthony  T.  Lausi,  Office  of  Territories, 
all  of  the  Interior  Department;  John  B.  Hqllister, 
Executive  Director,  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government '  (Hoover 
Commission);  and  Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  Chairman 
of  FPC. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

FHA  INVESTIGATION 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Curr/ncy :  Committee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
of  the  FHA,  and  heard  testimony  today,  as  indicated, 
on  the  following  housing  projects: 

Rockaway  Crest  Apartments,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. — 
testimony  from  Gustave  M.  Berne; 

Beech  Haven  Apartments,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. — testimony 
from  Fred  C.  Trump;  and 

Linwood  Park,  Teaneck,  N.  J. — Sidney  Sarner,  who 
stated  his  narn£  and  address,  but  refused  to  answer,  on 
grounds  of  possible  self-incrimination  (fifth  amend¬ 
ment)  any  other  question;  and  George  Marcus,  Mr. 
Sarner ’s  attorney,  who  refused  to  answer  questions  of 
the  committee. 

tarings  continue  Wednesday,  July  14. 

)CIAL  SECURITY,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION,  PUBLIC  LANDS,  AND 
NOMINATION 

immittee  on  Finance :  Committee,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  ordered  favorably  reported:  (1)  Without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  9709,  to  extend  and  improve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  program,  and  H.  R.  8983,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  by  the  U.  S. 
to  the  city  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  (2)  with  a  clarifying 
amendment  3561,  authorizing  the  VA  to  convey  cer¬ 
tain  property  t<Ythe  Armory  Board,  State  of  Utah,  and 
(3)  the  nomination  of  Merrill  D.  White,  of  Florida,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  18,  with  headquarters  at  Tampa. 

Also,  the  committeeXjDegan  executive  consideration 
of  H.  R.  9366,  providing  for  expanded  coverage  and 
an  improved  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
but  made  no  announcement  and  will  continue  its 
consideration  tomorrow. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM,  AND 

NOMINATIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  The  committee,  in 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  with 
amendments  H.  R.  9678,  to  promote  the  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S.  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations.  The  bill  would  authorize  total  funds 
of  $3.1  billion. 

Prior  to  its  approval,  the  following  additional  actions 
were  taken  by  the  committee: 


l 
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(1)  Agreed  to  accept  in  substance  the  House  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  European  Defense 
Community; 

(2)  Agreed  to  an  amendment  to  end  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  on  June  30,  1955,  to  bring 
liquidation  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect  on  that  date, 
and  to  transfer  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  to 
the  State  Department;  and 

(3)  Agreed  to  an  amendment  directing  the  President 

to  secure  full  compliance  with  all  treaties  on  trade  and 
commerce.  _  j 

Also,  the  committee  ordered  favorably  reported  the*1 
nominations  of  Clement  D.  'Jphnston,  Mrs.  Helen 
Chapman,  Harold  McClellan,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Maxim 
Lee,  all  to  be  members  of  the  Public  Advisory  Board, 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

HOG  ISLAND  TRACT 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce :  Spe- 
^  cial  subcommittee  held  and  concluded  hearings  on 
S.  3630,  development  of  Hog  Island  tract,  Philadelphia, 
as  an  air,  rail,  and  marine  terminal.  Testimony  favor¬ 
ing  its  enactment  was  heard  from  the  following  four 
witnesses:  Robert  B.  Murray,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary 
Commerce  for  Transportation;  Lewis  R.  In  wood,  direc¬ 
tor  of  aviation,  International  Airport,  Philadelphia; 
W.  Lenning  Travis,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  Frank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
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merce,  Greater  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  South  Jersey 
Council.  Subcommittee  adjourned  subject  to  call. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHERIES  ACT  OF  1954/ 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Compter ce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  held  and  con¬ 
cluded  hearings  on  S.  3713,  to  give  effect  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  for  the  High  Sea/ Fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  signed  at  Tqkyo,  May  9,  1952. 
Favoring  enactment  of  this  bill  were  John  L.  Farley, 
Director  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment;  W.  M.  Chapman,  director  of  research,  American 
Tunaboat  Association,  San  Diego;  and  Warren  F. 
Looney,  Acting  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter  who 
suggested  amendments  to  the  bill  prior  to  its  passage. 
Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

ALIENS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Subcommittee  on  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  began  hearings  on  S.  3660, 
Illegal  Employment  of  Aliens  Act  of  1954,  and  S.  3661, 
Illegal  Trahsportation  of  Aliens  Act  of  1954.  Testi¬ 
mony  favoring  enactment  of  these  bills  was  heard  from 
Joseph  Swing,  Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Natu¬ 
ralization  Service,  Justice  Department.  Testimony 
opposing  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  was 
rceived  from  William  MacDougall,  counsel.  County 
lervisors  Association,  California.  Hearings  con¬ 
tinue  tomorrow. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

)  Bills  Introduced:  10  public  bills,  H.  R.  9859-9868;  n 
private  bills,  H.  R.  9869-9879 ;  and  6  resolutions,  H.  Con. 
Res.  252  and  H.  Res.  622-626  were  int/6duced. 

Page  9308 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  fifed  as  follows: 

Correction:  In  the  Digest  of  July  8,  H.  R.  7743,  to 
amend  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  so  as  to 
extend  for  5  years  the  period  in  which  the  families  of 
veterans  and  servicemen  may  be  admitted  to  low-rent 
housing  without  meeting  the  requirements  of  section  15 
(8)  (b)  (ii),  of  that  Act,  was  incorrectly  carried  as  re¬ 
ported  (H.  Rept.  2094) ;  the  bill  actually  reported  was 
H.  R.  7734,  relieves  State-operated  educational  institu¬ 
tions  from  giving  bond  for  equipment  and  supplies 
issued  by  the  United  States  for  use  by  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  where  the  care  provided  is  adequate  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States  (H.  Rept.  2094) ; 

Conference  report  on  S.  3378,  to  revise  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  filed  on  July  9  (H.  Rept. 
210/ 


H.  R.  8356/health  service  prepayment  plan  reinsur¬ 
ance  bill,  filed  on  July  9  (H.  Rept.  2106) ; 

H.  R.  9836,  salary  increases  and  provision  for  reclassi¬ 
fication  plan  for  posW  field  service  employees  and  posi¬ 
tions,  filed  on  July  10  /H.  Rept.  2107)  ; 

69  private  bills,  H.  R.  669,  787,  818,  842,  905,  950, 1171, 
1209,  1324,  1897,  2051,  2358,  2415,  2480,  2483,  2647,  2674, 
2794,  2799,  2887,  2901,  3024/3144,  3388,  3447,  3520,  3566, 
3750,  3874,  4054,  4434,  5119,  5193,  5194,  5319,  5344»  5459. 
5749,  5762,  5841,  6266,  6324,  6355,  6367,  6442, 6498,  6858, 
7033,  7151,  7217,  7228,  7245,  7246,  7262,  7343,  7352,  7579, 
7581,  7828,  7829,  7834,  7885,  7938,  8666,  8133,  8375,  8413, 
8424,  and  9103  (H.  Repts.  2108-2176',  .respectively) ; 

S.  1381,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  AdK.of  1949  relative 
to  rotation  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 

(H.  Rept.  2177) ;  ,  \  _  . 

S.  2583,  indemnities  for  swine  destroyed  in  July  1952 
(H.  Rept.  2178) ;  \ 

H.  R.  6393,  South  Central  Interstate  Forest  Fii^Pro- 
tection  Compact  (H.  Rept.  2179);  .  _  N, 

H.  R.  9390,  extending  certain  civilian-internee  and 
prisoner-of-war  benefits  under  the  War  Claims  Act  0/ 
1948,  as  amended,  to  civilian  internees  and  American 
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prisoners  of  war  captured  and  held  during  hostilities  in 
Koreia  (H.  Rept.  2180); 

H.  R.  9757,  amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (H.  Rept.  2181) ; 

H.  Res.  623,  an  open  rule  providing  2  hours  of  general 
debate  on,  and  making  in  order  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  substitute  amendment  to,  H.  R.  8356,  health 
service  prepayment  plan  reinsurance  bill  (H.  Rept. 
2182) ;  \ 

H.  Res.  624,  providing  for  consideration  of,  and  1  hour 
of  debate  on,  S.  3539,  rXenlistment  bonuses  for  members 
of  uniformed  services  (H.  Rept.  2183); 

H.  Res.  625,  providing  for  consideration  of,  and  1 
hour  debate  on,  S.  3458,  long-term  charter  of  tankers 
by  Secretary  of  Navy  (H.  Rept.  2184) ; 

H.  Res.  626,  providing  for  the  consideration  of,  and 
2  hours  debate  on,  H.  R.  236,  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project  in  Colorado  (H.  Rept.  2185)^  poges  9806-9808 


Vessel  Sale:  Disagreed  to  Senate  amendments  to  H.  J. 
Res.  534,  to  authorize  Federal  sale  of  certain  war-built 
passenger-cargo  vessels ;  requested  a  conference  with  the 
Senate;  and  appointed  as  conferees  Representatives 
Tollefson,  Allen  of  California,  Ray,  Bonner,  and  Shellev. 

Poges  9772-9773 

Private  Bills:  Two  private  bills,  H.  R.  5158  and  5433, 
were  cleared  for  Presidential  action  by  House  concur¬ 
rence  in  Senate  amendments  thereto.  page  9773 


Military  Public  Works:  Disagreed  to  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.  R.  9242,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  and  naval  installations  and  for  the  Alaska 
communications  system;  requested  a  conference /with 
the  Senate;  and  appointed  as  conferees  Representatives 
Arends,  Shafer,  Johnson  of  California,  Van  Zandt, 
Vinson,  Kilday,  and  Rivers. 

Naval  officers:  The  above  action  was  also  taken  on 
H.  R.  6725,  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  appointment 
of  certain  officers  in  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  same  conferees  were  appointed. 


Page  9773 


Assistant  Secretaries:  An  effott  to  consider  S.  3466,  to 
provide  for  two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  each  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  was  rejected  when 
objection  was  made  to  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 

its  consideration.  Pages  9773-9776 

* 

Tin  Smelter:  Adopted  by  a  voice  vote  S.  Con.  Res.  79, 
to  continue  the  operation  of  a  tin  smelter  at  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  and  to  investigate  the  need  of  a  permanent  domes¬ 
tic  tin-smelting  industry  and  the  adequacy  of  our 
strategic  stockpile  of  tin. 

H.  Res.  615,  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  was  previously  adopted. 


Pages  9776-9777 


Bank  Loans:  Passed  by  a  voice  vote  H.  R.  9144,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  lifting  of  restrictions  or  limitations  upon 
real-estate  loans  to  establish  industrial  or  commercial 
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businesses  in  which  the  Small  Business  Administration' 
cooperates. 

H.  Res.  618,  the  rule  under  which  the  bill  wa^con- 
sidered,  was  adopted  earlier.  p0ges  97^7-9779 


Farm  Loans:  Passed  by  a  voice  vote  and  retuphed  to  the 
Senate  S.  1276,  to  amend  the  Bankhead?Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  interest  rate  on  loans 
made  under  title  I  of  such  act.  Adopted  a  committee 
substitute  amendment  that  embodied  further  changes 
in  laws  applicable  to  FHA  loan  p/ograms.  Amended 
the  title  to  read  “A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
variable  interest  rate,  second^mortgage  security  for  loans 
under  title  I.” 

H.  Res.  617,  the  open  i^fte  providing  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  substitute  amendment,  was 
adopted  earlier.  /  _____  Pages  9779, 9786 


_ _  pages  y//y,  y/« 

Virgin  Islands:^  Adopted  the  conference  report  0 
S.  3378,  to  revise  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Island: 
and  sent  the  legislation  to  the  Senate. 


Pages  9779-971 


Bills  Referred:  42  Senate  passed  bills  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees.  page  9805 


Program  for  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  4:09  p.  m.  until 
Tuesday,  July  13,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  House 
/ill  consider  S.  2987,  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  hay 
and  pasture  seeds  from  the  CCC  to  Federal  land-admin- 
\istering  agencies;  and  H.  R.  8386,  conservation  of  water 
resources. 


Committee  Meetings 


MILITARY  HOUSING 


Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Johnson  special 
subcommittee  completed  the  Army  title  of  H.  R.  9463, 
the  military  housing  bill.  Meeting  on  this  subject  with 
the  subcommittee  were  Brig.  Gen.  W.  A.  Carter,  Jr., 
Chief,  Service  Division,  Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
(G-4),  accompanied  by  Col.  R.  F.  Toomey  of  the  same 
division.  Recessed  until  tomorrow  morning. 


GRAVE  MARKERS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  3 


held  a  hearing  on  H.  R.  1302,  tb,  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  a  $25  allowance  in  lieu  of  headstones 
or  markers  for  certain  graves.  Representative  Reams 
(Ohio),  author  of  the  bill,  spoke  oh  its  behalf.  Col. 
John  P.  Martz,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
(Army),  also  testified,  along  with  representatives  of 
servicemen’s  organizations  and  monument-builders’ 
associations. 


AERONAUTICS— WAR  CLAIMS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commercbi  In 
executive  session,  ordered  the  following  bills  report 


to  the  House — 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURI 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


July  14,  19  f 
July  13,  1954 
33rd-2nd,  No*  130 


CONTENTS 


Hawaii, . ,.10,11 

Health., . ...9,27 

Hospital  construction. ,  ,2lj. 
Inseotsj  plant  diseases *,2 
Inspection  fees .,••»••• .28 
Labor,  farm. ,15 
Lands,  public »,* ,,5 
Legislative  program. .25 
Livestock  and  meats... , ,28 
Loans,  farm. ....... *1,3, 11 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  voted  to  report  water-facilities  loans  bill  with  amend¬ 
ment  for  soil-conservation  loans,  bill  authorizing  cooperation  with  Mexico  and 
Canada  in  insect  and  plant-disease  control,  and  bill  authorizing  emergency  farm  loans 
House  committee  reported  bill  to  transfer  Indian  extension  work  to  USDA  and  States, 
House  oommittee  voted  to  report  pay  raise  bill  for  classified  employees.  House  re¬ 
ceived  appropriation  estimate  for  foreign  aid.  Senate  committee  reported  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  it  was  referred  to  Armed  Services  Committee.  Senate  committee  voted 
against  social  security  for  farmers  on  compulsory  basis.  Rep.  Cooley  criticized 
Secretary's  diverted  acreage  program.  Sen,  Bridges  proposed  and  discussed  measure 
to  require  annual  budget  balancing,  / 

/ 

HOUSE 

1.  WATER  FACILITIES  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  S.  3137/  to  extend  the  Water  Facilities  Act  to  the  entire 
country  and  to  increase' the  limitation  on  individual  loans.  The  Committee 
agreed  to  the  Senate , provision  authorizing  insured  loans  under  this  program  and 
also  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  authorize  loans,  on  a  direct  and  insured  basis, 
for  soil-conservation  improvements.  The  Committee  had  previously  reported  a 
similar  bill  without  these  amendments,  (p.  D826.) 

2.  INSECTS;  PLANT 'DISEASES .  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to\  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  S.  3697,  to  authorize  cooperation  with  Canada  and  Mexico  in 
control  of/insects  and  plant  diseases  through  use  of  the  emergency  and 
incipient^  outbreak  authority  (p.  D826).  \ 

3.  EMERGENCY  FARM  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  S.  3245,  to  provide  a  new  emergency  loan  program  for.  farmers 
4  stockmeh  (p.  D826).  The  House  had  previously  passed  a  similar  bill,  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  S.  3245.  \ 

EXTENSION  WORK.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without^ 


amendment  S.  3385,  to  transfer  Indian  extension  work  from  the  Interior  Departmafi 
to  this  Department  and  the  States,  except  in  the  cases  of  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex*  (H1. 


Rept.  2188) (p.  9871) , 


5. 


FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  Eo-  7912,' 'to  abolish  the  Old  Kasaan  National  Monument,  Alaska,  and  return  the 
land  to  the  national  forest  (H.  Rept.  2191) (p.  9871)*  / 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  too  report  (but  did  not 
actually -report)  H*  R.  1254,  to  authorize  permits,  leases,  or  easements  for  not 
over  50  years  to  States  and  other  public  agencies  for  the  purpose  bf  constructs 
on  national\f orest  and  other  Federal  lands  public  buildings  or  other  public  work 
(p.  D827). 


6.  PERSONNEL.  The  “Daily  Digest”  states:  “Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 

ice:  Resumed  consideration  of  H.  R.  8093*  Federal  pay  increase  bill,  and  approv¬ 
ed  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  minimum  rate  of  the  respective  grades  of  all  J 
employees  paid  under,. the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (omitting  GS— 18)  c"  (p.D828( 
The  Judiciary  Committee  tabled  H.  R.  3602,  to  provide  for  garni s hment ,  etc( 
of  the  wages  of  Federal  employees  (p.  D828). 

\  /  •  1  •  •  _  fB 

7.  FOREIGN-AID  APPROPRIATIONS •  Received  from  the  President  an  appropriation  estima, 

of  '>3,438,549,805  for  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  (H.  Doc. 
474) (p.  9870). 


\ 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H«  R.  7664,  to  provide  foj 

development  of  the  Priest  Rapids  bite  on  the  Columbia  River  (pp*  9813-4).  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Resident <> 

\  / 

9.  HEALTH  INSURANCE.  Recommitted,  238-134,  H.  R,  8356,  to  provide  for  reinsurance 

of  voluntary  health-6 ervice  insurance  organizations  (pp.  9810-^47). 


10. 


\ 


HAWAII  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to 
report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  2843,  to  authorize  the  Interior 
Department  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  utilization  of  water  resources  in  Hawaii  (p.  D827). 


/  \  .  M 

11.  FARM  LOANS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendmei^ 
H.  R.  7568,  to  direct  the  Farm  Loan  Board  of  Hawaii  to  convey  certain  land  and 
to  ratify  and  confirm  certain  contracts  (H.  Rept.  2193) (p®  9871). 


12.  RECLAMATION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5731,  to  authorize  certai 
Santa  Margarita  reclamation  facilities,  Calif.  (pp.  9847-8). 

/  \ 

GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION.  Rep.  Osmers  spoke  in  favor  of  legislation  to  prevent 

Government  competition  with  private  enterprise  (pp.  9809-10 )^  __ 


13. 


SENATE 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  idth  amendments  H.  h. 
9678,  authorizing  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  and  K 
was  referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  (S.  Rept.  1799) (pp.  9874-5). 


Mmhmotph 


15*  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  The  “Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance  Committee  c 
its  executive  consideration  of  H.  R.  9366,  the  social  security  bill,  af'. 

/  which  it  announced  that  it  had  tentatively  agreed  to  allow  individuals  in 
various  self-employed  professional  groups  to  elect  to  come  under  the  OASI 
gram  within  a  limited  period  of  about  2  years  •  The  CorMttee  also  voted  a 


mu* 


gaii 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Knowland,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  12,  1954,  was  dispensed  with. 


Senate 

Tuesday,  July  13, 1954 
( Legislative  day  of  Friday,  July  2,  1954 ) 


ie  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m., 
on  lihe  expiration  of  the  recess. 

ThV  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris\D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  who  alone  can  fill  our 
life  with  holy,  purpose,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  new  day  we  beseech  Thee  that 
all  its  hours  maw  be  hallowed  by  tasks 
that  are  faced  with  a  sense  of  Thy  pres¬ 
ence.  From  this  ditar  of  supplication 
we  would  go  refreshfed  and  empowered 
to  dedicate  our  labor  for  that  which  is 
just  and  true.  To  serve  the  present  age, 
we  would  give  the  best  cijat  is  in  us 
against  the  wrong  that  needs  to  be  re¬ 
sisted  and  for  the  right  that  xeeds  our 
assistance. 

Teach  us  this  day  to  enthrone  uHsdom 
upon  our  tongues  and  kindness  within 
our  hearts.  And  now,  as  problems  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  our  Natior 
and  of  other  nations  fill  to  the  brim  the 
hours  of  this  day,  give  us  a  joy  in  service 
that  is  independent  of  time  or  place  and 
outward  circumstances.  So  by  Thy 
might  shall  we  be  garrisoned  with  forti¬ 
tude  and  strengthened  with  courage: 
In  the  Redeemer’s  name.  Amen. 


Mr.  THYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  authorized 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  This  meeting  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Knowland,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  quorum  call  there  may  h& 
vthe  customary  morning  hour  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  ujraer 
tire  usual  2-minute 
speetdies.  / 

The\VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,'  it  is  so  ordered. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

suggest  the  ab- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Tribbe, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  10,  1954,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2475) 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  United, 
States  agricultural  commodities  in  toy 
eign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  /DURING 
SENATE  SESSIOJ 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  June  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  of  the  Cqmmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  ofay  be  permitted  to 
meet  this  afternoqn  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSOX  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  the/Senator  from  Minnesota 
consulted  with  the  minority  leadership 
with  respepC  to  this  request? 

Mr.  TIJYE.  No.  * 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  object. 

TlwVICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 


Green  Morse 

Hill  Miilfay 

Johnson,  Colo.  NeelX 
Johnson,  Tex.  Pastor^ 
Johnston,  S.  C.  Payne  \ 
Knowland  Robertson^ 

Lehman  Saltonstall\ 

Lennon  Stennis  \ 

Mansfield  Thye 

Monroney 


Mr.  KNOWLAND. 
sence  of  a  quor 

The  VICE  PREM3ENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  .fo  , 

The  Chief  Clerk  caHed  the  roll,  and 
the  following /enators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Aiken 
Bridges 
Burke 
Butler 
Crippa 
Ervir 
Flanders 
Gillette 
Joldwater 
Sore 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Duff],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily 
absent.  The  junior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
attending  the  Sixth  Pan-American  High¬ 
way  Congress  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 


/; 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab¬ 
sent  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate.  / 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mrs. 
Bowring,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cha¬ 
vez,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
don,  /Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 

Jlas,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
?rear,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  George, 
Iayden,  Mr.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Hen- 
!,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hum- 
rn««/,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jen- 
ner,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kilgore,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  McCarran,  Mr.  Millikin, 
Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Purtell,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Schoeppel,  Mr.  Smath- 
ers,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ker,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Young  entered  the  Chamber  and  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Routine  business  is  now  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  (S.  Doc.  No.  135) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
si’qmlemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  in  the  amount  of  $6,838,000,  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations 'and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriations,  De¬ 
partment  of.  the  Army  (S.  Doc.  No.  134) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  in  the  amount  of  $7,325,000,  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Son,  Survey  and  Land  Classification,  Avon¬ 
dale  Project,  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  laajf,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  on  the  Avondale 
project,  Idaho,  and  that  the  lands  to  be 
Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  production 
of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  sprinkler 
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irrigation  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Four  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  proposed  awards  of  concession  contracts 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo., 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
S.  Dak.,  the  .Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
Wyo.,  and  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont, 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


some  unusual  precedent  is  not  being  estab¬ 
lished. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  D.  Rowlands, 

City  Manager. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wyoming 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  Douglas, 
Wyo.,  favoring  the  prompt  abrogation  of 
“The  Status  of  Forces  Treaty”;  to  -.the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petitidn  from 
George  H.  Ball,  of  Washington,  D.  O.,  relating 
to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  which  declared  that 
the  pension  fund  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  was  taxable;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance. 


PAYMENTS  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES — LETTER 

FROM  CITY  MANAGER,  EAU 

CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  exceedingly  important  question  as  to 
Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local 
governments  which  have  been  deprived 
by  Uncle  Sam  of  an  increasing  amount 
of  tax-collecting  base. 

I  present  a  representative  letter  which 
I  received  from  David  D.  Rowlands,  city 
manager  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  urging  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  pending  bill  (S.  2473)  for  such 
payment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let¬ 
ter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  be  thereafter  appropriately  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

City  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 

July  6,  1954. 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  Senate  bill  2473  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  payments  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local  governments  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee.  This  bill,  as  you 
know  provides  for  paymentyin  lieu  of  taxes 
on  Federal  real  and  personal  property  of  an 
industrial  or  commercial 'nature. 

The  officials  in  the  city  of  Eau  Claire  are 
interested  in  having  this  bill  enacted  into 
law  and  it  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will 
confer  with  the  members  of  this  committee — - 
Senators  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Butler 
of  Maryland,  Burke  of  Ohio,  and  Smith  of 
Maine — to  express  our  support  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  in  advance  for  giving  this  matter  your 
immediate  consideration. 

As  a  final  observation,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  municipalities  in 
other  fields,  particularly  where  defense  hous¬ 
es  was  established  during  World  War  H  so 


PURCHASE  OF  FIRE  -  FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT  —  RESOLUTION  OF 
MINNESOTA  STATE  CIVIL  DE¬ 
FENSE  FIRE  BOARD,  ST.  PAUL, 
MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Fire  Board,  requesting  that  the 
Federal  Government  appropriate  moneys 
to  match  local  and  State  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  fire  fighting  equipment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Public  Law  920  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1951  have  made 
civil  defense  a  governmental  responsibility; 
and 

Whereas  the  degeneration  of  the  inter; 
national  situation  temphasis  the  increasij 
need. for  preparedness;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  destructive 
weapons  the  enemy  is  capable  of  delivering 
to  American  cities  can  cause  conflagrations 
and  fire  stqrms  far  exceeding  anything  here¬ 
tofore  experienced  in  our  history;'  and 

Whereas  a  complete  inventory And  analysis 
of  every  piece  of  fire  fighting  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  State-owned  equipment,  operated  by 
local  fire  departments  in  Minnesota  has  given 
only  an  inadequate  amount  of  fire  apparatus 
for  the  direct  support  of  the  critical  target 
areas  of  St.  Paul  and* Minneapolis  and  the 
target  area' of  Duluth:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  .we  the- undersigned,  the 
State  civil  defense  fire  defense  board,  as 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  civil  defense  plan,  meeting  in  the 
State  civil  defense  control  Center,  1643 
Rice  Street;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  o\  the  25th 
day  of  June,  1954,  respectfully  request  Con¬ 
gressional  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Minnesota  and  other  States  to  appropriate 
Federal  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  match¬ 
ing-local  and  State  funds  for  the  purcahSe  of 
fire-fighting  equipment  to  strengthen  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  fire-fighting 
services  in  Minnesota. 

Frank  Everett,  Rochester  Fire  Defense 
Chief,  MSU  I,  20  Counties,  Southeast 
Minnesota;  Parcy  Burns,  Keewatin, 
Fire  Defense  Chief,  MSU  II,  8  Coun¬ 
ties,  Northeast  Minnesota;  William  A. 
Herbert,  Crookston,  Fire  Defense  Chief, 
MSU  III,  15  Counties,  Northwest  Min¬ 
nesota;  Conrad  Lund,  Alexandria,  Fire 
Defense  Chief,  MSU  IV,  24  Counties 
Central  Minnesota;  Ben  Bangerter, 
Mankto,  Fire  Defense  Chief,  MSU  V, 
20  Counties,  Southwest  Minnesota; 
Leonard  C.  Lund,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Fire  Marshal  Division,  State  of 
Minnesota;  R.  C.  Malmquist,  Fire 
Chief,  City  of  Minneapolis;  W.  H.  Mat- 
tacks,  Fire  Chief,  City  of  St.  Paul; 
A.  E.  Pimley,  Fire  Protection,  Forestry 
Division,  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation. 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY— RESOLU¬ 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
relating  to  Government  competition  with 


private  industry,  adopted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Marking  Device  Associatior 
brought  to  my  attention  by  E.  M.  Mell- 
gren,  president  of  the  Stamp  Works  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  vice  president  of 
the  National  Marking  Device  Associa¬ 
tion,  printed  in  the  body  of  theyREcoRD 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection, /he  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare^  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Regord,  as  follows: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concerto 
Whereas  the  marking-device  industry  has 
developed  products  And  methods  for  the 
marking  of  the  products  of  the  world,  and 
among  them  many  very  essential  ones  for 
use  in  either  pe^ce  or  wartime,  and  has  in¬ 
vested  extensively  in  tools  and  processing 
equipment  for  this  production;  and 

Whereas  ghis  industry  has  been  in  the 
past  and  is  still  fully  prepared  to  provide 
adequate/product  and  services  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  entire  needs;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
competing  in  increasing  and,  in  most  cases, 
uneconomical  ways  with  these  valuable  prod- 
res  and  services  to  their  disadvantage  and 
fn  some  instances  to  the  point  of  driving 
them  from  the  field :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  industry  in  convention 
assembled,  deploring  this  unnecessary  and 
unfair  competition — emanating  from  Federal 
prisons,  ammunition  plants,  arsenals,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  and  elsewhere — is  unal¬ 
terably  opposed  to  this  intrusion  by  the 
Government  into  private  industry,  and  will 
willingly  cooperate  in  any  effort  made  in  its 
behalf  to  restore  to  it  its  proper  functions, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
stamps,  marking  inks,  and  similar  marking 
products. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LANGER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

S.  3168.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  an  interstate  com¬ 
pact  relating  to  the  creation,  development, 
and  operation  by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  of  a  park  to  be  known  as  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1800). 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954- 
REFERENCE  OF  BILL  TO  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  custom  which  has  been 
followed  heretofore,  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Texas] ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes  is  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  I  report  favorably,  with 
an  amendment,  the  bill  (H.  R.  9§78)  to 
promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy 
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of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for; 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  1799)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received;  and,  under  the  order 
heretofore  agreed  to,  the  bill  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said;  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  be  permitted  to  submit  minor¬ 
ity  views  on  House  bill  9678,  to  be  print¬ 
ed  as  part  2  of  Senate  Report  No.  1799 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  BY  TiWeD 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE  ON  MU¬ 
TUAL  SECURITY  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  reference  to  the  request  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  made  earlier 
today,  with  respect  to  the  mutual-aid  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  which  has  now  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  I  respectfully  state  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  expects  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  in  executive  session 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock,  and  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so,  may  appear 
before  the  committee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re¬ 
ferred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (by  request)  : 

S.  3736.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Louis  Bos- 
tiga;  and 

S.  3737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopoldine 
Maria  Lofblad;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  3738.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3739  (by  request).  A  bill  to  permit  the 
naturalization  of  certain  persons  by  reasojy 
of  honorable  service  to  the  United  State 
Navy  prior  to  December  24,  1952;  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOWRING  (for  hersel/,  Mr. 
Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.'  Spark¬ 
man,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  M/ftoNE,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  : 

S.  3740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  with  /espect  to  the 
charging  of  brand  inspection  fees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN:  / 

S.  3741.  A  bill  to  amtjnd  section  120  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  un¬ 
limited  deduction  for  charitable  and  other 
contributions);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  / 

By  Mr.  M.CiRSE: 

S.  3742.  A  bill  relating  to  the  claims  of 
the  Mid-Columbia  River  Indians  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the'  Dalles  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  And  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  /.  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Byrd)  : 

S.  J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  to  provide  for  the  imposition 
of  Federal  taxes  to  provide  revenues  at  least 
equal  to  appropriations,  except  in  time  of 
war  declared  by  the  Congress  or  when  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  open  hostility 
against  an  external  enemy;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  (by  request)  : 

S.  J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  quartering  in  public  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  troops  participating 
in  activities  related  to  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  of  1954;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  municipal  services  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  in  connection  with  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  of 
1954,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  permits  to 
the  American  Legion  1954  Convention  Cor¬ 
poration  on  the  occasion  of  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


-COLUMBIA  RIVER  INDIANS’ 

:laims  for  loss  of  fishery 

RIGHTS  AT  CELILO  FALLS,  OREG. 

Mi’N^JORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  the  claims  of  the  Mid-Colum¬ 
bia  Rivers  Indians  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  Dalles  D&pi.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill,  together  with  as  state¬ 
ment  by  me  relating  to  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  b^  'printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3742)  relating  to  the  claims 
of  the  Mid-Columbia  River  Indians 
against  the  United  States  wising  out  of 
the  construction  of  the  Dalles  Dam,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Morse,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

/Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers  is  authorized,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
last  proviso  in  the  paragraph  entitled  “Con¬ 
struction,  General”  in  the  Civil  Functions 
Appropriation  Act,  1954,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mid-Columbia  River  Indian  Right  Coun¬ 
cil,  or  any  agent  or  attorney  designated  by 
such  council,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Indians  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll 
prepared  under  section  2,  in  connection  with 
their  claims  arising  out  of  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  the  Dalles  Dam, 
Columbia  River,  Oreg.  and  Wash. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  prepare,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  a  roll  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  Indians  who — 

(a)  through  domicile  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dalles  Dam  and  through  custom  and 
usage,  or  through  membership  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  tribe,  are  found  to  have  an  equitable 
interest  inthe  fishery  at  Celilo  Falls;  and 

(b)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Functions  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  were 
domiciled  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalles 
Dam. 

Sec.  3.  Any  amounts  determined  to  be  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Indians  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roll  prepared  under  section  2  of  this  act, 
in  connection  with  their  claims  arising  out 
of  the  construction,  operation,  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Dalles  Dam,  shall  be  paid  to  such 
Indians  individually,  or  to  the  guardians 
of  those  who  may  be  minors  or  of  unsound 


mind,  except  that  no  such  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  Indian  who  is  an  enrolled  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  recognized  tribe  unless  he  executes 
a  waiver,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  all  right 
to  or  interest  in  any  amounts  payable  to  such 
tribe  or  the  members  thereof  in  connection 
with  their  claims  arising  out  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  or  maintenance'of  the  Dalles 
Dam. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Morse  is  as 
follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morse  on  the  Mid- 

Columbia  River  Indians’  Claims  for  Loss 

of  Fishery  Rights  at  Celilo  Falls,  Oreg. 

The  Mid-Columbia  River  Indians,  who 
from  time  immemorial  have  lived  at  Celilo 
Falls  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River 
in  Oregon,  are  going  to  lose  their  homesite 
and  ancient  fishery.  These  Indian  people 
depend  upon  Nature’s  bountiful  supply  of 
salmon  in  the  Columbia  River  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  their  livelihood.  Most  Amer¬ 
icans  have  seen  pictures  of  the  magnificent 
falls  of  Celilo  and  the  Indians  assembled  on 
the  rocks  and  structures  fishing  for  salmon 
as  their  ancestors  did  centuries  ago. 

Man’s  progress  in  this  swift-moving  world 
will  soon  leave  only  memories  of  Celilo  Falls. 
The  reservoir  to  be  formed  by  the  Dalles 
Dam  will  inundate  the  falls  and  the  Mid- 
Columbia  Indians  will  no  longer  dwell  at 
the  site  to  obtain  their  livelihood  under  the 
customs  of  their  forebears. 

The  Government,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indians’  fishery  is  a  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  right,  arranged  for  the  payment  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  these  people.  Congress,  under 
Public  Law  153  of  the  83d  Congress,  imple¬ 
mented  this  arrangement  by  authorizing  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  compensation 
payments  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  af¬ 
fected  by  the  loss  of  the  fishery. 

The  Mid-Columbia  River  Indians  had,  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  153,  encountered  difficulties  with  the 
Interested  Government  agencies  in  obtain¬ 
ing  recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe  with  which 
a  settlement  could  be  effected  for  the  loss 
of  their  valuable  rights.  These  Indians  re¬ 
tained  counsel,  participated  in  committee 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  upon 
inclusion  in  the  Senate  civil  functions  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  of  the  proviso  that  ulti¬ 
mately  appeared  in  Public  Law  153,  they 
assumed  that  their  right  to  compensation 
as  an  Indian  tribe  was  settled  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  and  that  the  Government  would  nego¬ 
tiate  a  final  settlement  under  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  153.  The  proviso  in  question 
reads  as  follows: 

“Provided  further,  That  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  herein  may,  at  the  discretion  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  be 
used  in  payment  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Yakima  Reserva¬ 
tion;  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation;  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Umatilla  Reservation;  or  other  rec¬ 
ognized  Indian  tribes,  and  those  individual 
Indians  not  enrolled  in  any  recognized  tribe, 
but  who  through  domicile  at  or  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  reservoir  and  through 
custom  and  usage  are  found  to  have  an 
equitable  interest  in  the  fishery,  all  of  whose 
fishing  rights  and  interests  will  be  impaired 
by  the  Government  incident  to  the  con¬ 
struction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
Dalles  Dam,  Columbia  River,  Wash,  and 
Oreg.,  and  must  be  subordinated  thereto  by 
agreement  or  litigation.” 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  foregoing 
language,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  taken  the  position  that  “Departmental 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  an  Indian 
tribe  as  such”  is  "dependent  upon  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  a  treaty 
or  agreement  with  an  Indian  tribe  or  rec¬ 
ognition  of  a  tribal  entity  under  Federal 
statutes.”  Consequently,  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior  through  its  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  concluded  that  it  cannot  regard 
the  Mid-Columbia  River  Indians  as  a  rec¬ 
ognized  Indian  tribe  for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  approving  contracts  between  In¬ 
dian  tribes  and  their  attorneys. 

The  Army  engineers  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  cannot  negotiate  with  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Mid-Columbia  River  Indians  until 
counsel  qualifies  by  obtaining  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
these  Indians  want  to  be  treated  as  a  tribe 
or  band  and  they  desire  to  be  represented 
by  tribal  counsel  for  purposes  of  negotiating 
with  the  Government.  \ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  interested 
Government  agencies  take  the  position  that 
there  are  legal  obstacles  to  the  recognition 
of  attorney  contracts  and  to  negotiations  of 
the  type  desired  by  the  Mid-Columbia  River 
Indians,  I  have  introduced  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  re¬ 
move  such  legal  obstacles.  I  ask  thpt  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  give  consideration  to  this  matter  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  because  I  am  stipe 
that  the  Government  agencies  and  all  in¬ 
terested  parties  are  most  anxious  to  resolve 
this  case  promptly  upon  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  basis. 


PROHIBITION  OP  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  OP  GAMBLING  DEVICES  IN 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM¬ 
MERCE-AMENDMENT 
Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3190)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  act  of  January  2,  1951,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  transportation  of  gambling  de¬ 
vices  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  345  OF 
REVENUE  ACT  OP  1951 


deduct  that  amount  from  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  to  which  each  person  would  be 
entitled. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  joined  by  three  other  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone!  , 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Ktjchel  1 ,  in  submitting  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  us  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  9366)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro¬ 
gram,  increase  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder,  preserve  the  insurance 
rights  of  disabled  individuals,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  earnings  permitted 
without  loss  of  benefits,  and  for  other 


ciary  be  discharged  from  further  con 
sideration  of  the  above  bills  and  thai 
they  be  referred  to  the  other  committees 
as  indicated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  thepfc  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bills,  and  they  will  be  referred  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 


/ 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM¬ 
MERCE  ACT,  RELATING  TO  RE¬ 
QUESTS  OF  COMMON  CARRIERS 
FOR  INCREASED  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  RATES— WITHDRAWAL  OF 
MOTION/TO  RECONSIDER 


purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CHANGES  OF  REFERENCES 


Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bridges, 
Mr.  Capehart,  and  Mr.  Ferguson)  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6440)  to  amend  section  345  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  COVERAGE  UNDER 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  PROGRAMS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  some  of  us 
are  very  much  concerned  that  every  time 
social-security  payments  have  been  in¬ 
creased  the  minimum  benefits  have  re¬ 
mained  so  inadequate  that  many  recipi¬ 
ents  have  found  it  necessary  to  rely  in 
large  measure  upon  public  assistance.' 
Every  time  their  social-security  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  increased  they  have 
found  that  their  public  assistance  was 
reduced  by  the  same  dollar  amount  that 
the  social-security  benefits  were  in¬ 
creased.  That  same  result  would  again 
occur  if  H.  R.  9366  were  passed  in  its 
present  form.  Although  the  bill  provides 
an  average  of  $6  increase  for  every  per¬ 
son  on  social  security,  that  benefit  would 
be  of  no  use  to  those  who  were  drawing 
public  assistance,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  public-assistance  ad¬ 
ministrators  throughout  the  country  to 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  motions  were  made  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  committee,  a  quorum 
being  present,  to  refer  four  bills  now 
pending  in  the  committee  to  other  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  on  jurisdictional 
grounds.  \  / 

The  first  one  is  S.  603,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  for  himself  and  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  all  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Comihittee,  which  would 
make  a  criminal  offense  of  certain  actions 
which  are  now  describted  as  only  unfair 
labor  practices  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Since  the  bill  has 
the  indirect  effect  of  amending  that  law, 
the  committee  believes  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  \ 

The  second  bill  is  S.  2449,  a  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  a  civil-service  em¬ 
ployee  who  became  entangled  in  the  Op¬ 
eration  of  the  so-called  Whitten  rider 
so  as  to  miss  out  on  a  grade  promotion; 
In  all-  probability,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  study  this  problem  generally, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  recommendation 
that  this  bill  be  referred  to  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  third  bill,  S.  2631,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams],  would  prohibit  the  payment  of 
Government  retirement  benefits  to  per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  certain  offenses.  A 
similar  bill,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson],  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  this  bill  should 
go  to  that  committee  for  consideration 
at  such  time  as  they  take  up  the  Fergu¬ 
son  bill. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  (S. 
1461)  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  as  amended,  concerning  re¬ 
quests  of  common  carriers  for  increased 
.  transportation  rates,  was  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  and  which  was  made  by 
the  late  Senator  Butler  of  Nebraska,  our. 
deceased  colleague,  on  May  14,  1954,  be 
withdrawn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  reqeust? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  question.  Is  it  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  to  bring  the  bill 
up  again  at  this  session? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  committee  is 
going  to  take  it  up  tomorrow  morning. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  committee  will 
take  it  up? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  planned  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  have  no  idea;  I  do 
not  know. 


\ 


Mr.  LANGER.  There  will  be  no  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate  until  the  committee 
takes  action? 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Oh,  no. 


Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to. 


The  fourth  bill  is  H.  R.  1325,  a  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  George  L.  F.  Allen, 
relates  to  the  waiver  of  certain  veterans’ 
regulations,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  ON  CHARLES¬ 
TON  HARBOR,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
June  22,  1954,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  United  States  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  the  Charleston 
Harbor,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  May  12,  1950.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


*  ' 
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Mr.  Wiley,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9678] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  H.  R. 
9678,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  reports  the  bill  favorably  to 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that  it  do  pass. 

I.  Introduction 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  continue  for  another  year  the 
varied  programs,  under  the  general  heading  of  Mutual  Security,  which 
are  designed  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations.  A  total  appropri¬ 
ation  for  fiscal  1955  of  $3.1  billion  is  authorized— $348  million  less 
than  requested  by  the  administration. 

2.  WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES 

This  bill  is  a  codification  of  11  separate  laws  pertaining  to  foreign 
assistance.  Obsolete  provisions  have  been  eliminated,  overlapping- 
provisions  have  been  consolidated,  and  new  provisions  have  been  added 
to  meet  present  world  conditions. 

The  amounts  requested  and  approved  by  the  committee  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  along  with  the  reductions  made  by  the 
committee  and  amounts  approved  by  the  House. 
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Amounts  authorized  by  mutual  security  bill  as  approved  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee 


Title  I— Mutual  defense  assistance: 

Chapter  1— Military  assistance: 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations _ 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure _ 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  weapons  of 
advanced  design _ 

Total,  chapter  1 _ 

Chapter  2— Direct  forces  support: 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  western 

Pacific _ _ _ 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support. 
Sec.  123.  Common  use  items _ 

Total,  chapter  2 _ 

Chapter  3— Defense  support: 

Sec.  131  (b)  (1).  Europe _ 

Sec.  131  (b)  (2).  Near  East,  Africa,  and 

South  Asia _ 

Sec.  131  (b)  (3).  Far  East  and  Pacific.. 
Sec.  132.  Korea — (a)  Relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation _ 

Sec.  132.  Korea — (e)  UNKRA _ 

Total,  chapter  3 _ ... 

Total,  title  I . . . . 

Title  II — Development  assistance: 

See.  201  (a)  (1).  Near  East  and  Africa _ 

Sec.  201  (a)  (2).  South  Asia _ 

Sec.  201  (a)  (3).  American  Republics _ 

Total,  title  II _ 

Title  III— Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  304.  Authorization . . . 

Sec.  306  (a).  United  Nations _ 

Sec.  306  (b).  Organization  of  American 
States _ _ _ 

Total,  title  III _ _ _ 

Title  IV: 

Sec.  403.  Special  assistance  in  joint  control 

areas _ _ _ 

Sec.  405  (a).  European  migration _ 

Sec.  405  (c).  U.  N.  refugees... _ _ 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  welfare _ 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees  in  Near  East. . 

Sec.  408  (a).  NATO _ 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight  charges _ 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses _ 

Total,  title  IV _ 

Total,  all  titles _ 

Less  amounts  for  which  no  appropriation  is 
requested: 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees  in  Near  East.. 
Sec.  104— Infrastructure.. _ _ 

Total. _ _ 

Balance _ 


Executive 

branch 

authorization 

request 

Authorization 
approved  by 
committee 

Reduction 

Authoriza¬ 

tion 

approved 
by  House 

$1,430, 300, 000 
321, 000,  000 

27, 000, 000 

$1,265,300,000 

321,000,000 

27, 000, 000 

$165, 000, 000 
None 

None 

$1,430,300,000 
321, 000, 000 

1, 778, 300, 000 

1,  613, 300, 000 

165, 000, 000 

1,751,300, 000 

800, 000, 000 
75, 000,  000 
70, 000, 000 

712, 000, 000 
70, 000,  000 
64, 000, 000 

88, 000, 000 
5, 000,  000 
6, 000, 000 

800, 000, 000 

70, 000, 000 

945, 000, 000 

846, 000, 000 

99, 000, 000 

870, 000, 000 

i  77, 500, 000 

81,850,000 
96, 430, 000 

230,  000, 000 
11,300,000 

i  71,  000, 000 

73, 000, 000 
86, 230, 195 

205, 000, 000 
3,  452,  615 

6,  500, 000 

8,  850, 000 
10, 199, 805 

25, 000, 000 

7,  847, 385 

l  45, 000, 000 

81,850,000 
96, 430, 000 

230, 000, 000 
11,300,000 

497, 080, 000 

438,  682, 810 

58, 397, 190 

464, 580, 000 

3,  220,  380, 000 

2,  897,  982, 810 

322, 397,190 

3, 085. 880, 000 

130, 000, 000 
85, 000, 000 

9,  000, 000 

115,000,000 
76, 000,  000 
9, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 
None 

130, 000, 000 
85,  000, 000 
9,  000, 000 

224, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

24, 000, 000 

224, 000, 000 

112, 070,  000 
17,  958, 000 

1, 500, 000 

112, 070,000 
17, 958, 000 

1,  500, 000 

None 

None 

None 

112, 070, 000 
17,  958, 000 

1, 500, 000 

131,528,000 

131,528,000 

None 

131,528,000 

(') 

11,700, 000 
500, 000 
13,  500, 000 
30, 000, 000 
3, 200, 000 
4, 400, 000 
1, 300, 000 
35, 900, 000 

(') 

11, 189, 190 
500, 000 
13.  500, 000 
30, 000, 000 
3, 200, 000 
4, 400, 000 
1, 300, 000 
34,  700, 000 

510,810 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
1, 200, 000 

1  25, 000, 000 
11,  700, 000 
500, 000 
13,  500. 000 
30, 000, 000 
3, 200, 000 
4. 400, 000 
1,300. 000 
35, 900, 000 

100, 500, 000 

98, 789, 190 

1,710,810 

125,  500, 000 

3, 676, 408, 000 

3, 328, 300, 000 

348, 108, 000 

3, 566, 908, 000 

30, 000, 000 
198, 300, 000 

30, 000, 000 
198, 300, 000 

30, 000, 000 
198, 300, 000 

228,  300, 000 

228, 300, 000 

228, 300, 000 

3, 448, 108, 000 

3, 100, 000, 000 

348, 108, 000 

3, 338, 608, 000 

1  In  the  administration  request  and  Senate  version  the  $25  million  for  assistance  in  joint  control  areas  is 
included  in  sec.  131  (b)  (1)  (defense  support,  Europe).  In  the  House  version,  the  sum  is  authorized  in 
sec.  403  (special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas). 
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$5,336  $3,498 

Million  Million 


$  5.336  $  3.498 

Million  Million 
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In  deciding  to  reduce  the  total  authorization  of  new  money  for 
fiscal  1955  to  $3,100,000,000,  the  committee  determined  to  apply  the 
reduction  to  title  I  (mutual  defense  assistance)  and  title  II  (develop¬ 
ment  assistance),  with  certain  exceptions.  These  exceptions  are  the 
amounts  requested  for  infrastructure  (sec.  104),  special  weapons 
(sec.  105),  and  development  assistance  for  Latin  America  (sec.  201  (a) 
(3)).  The  sums  requested  for  these  purposes  were  approved  in  full. 
Authorizations  for  European  migration  and  for  administration  were 
reduced  by  $510,810  and  $1,200,000,  respectively,  in  the  light  of  later 
executive  branch  estimates  of  the  sums  required.  The  cut  applied  to 
titles  I  and  II  amounted  to  10.45  percent  of  the  totals.  The  committee 
accordingly  reduced  the  chapter  and  title  totals  by  this  percentage  and 
distributed  this  reduction  within  the  chapters  and  titles  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  proportion.  This  reduction,  however,  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  area  figures  in  section  106  which,  the  committee  wishes 
to  stress,  are  ceilings  and  not  specific  authorizations.  The  United 
Nations’  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  was  cut  from  $11,300,000  to 
$3,452,615  on  representations  from  the  administration  that  the  lesser 
sum  would  be  adequate. 

Other  major  new  points  in  the  bill  are: 

1.  EDC. — The  so-called  Richards  amendment  is  modified  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  countries  ratifying  the  EDC  can  receive  military  assistance 
from  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955.  Assistance 
from  such  funds  will  not  be  available  to  countries  not  approving 
EDC,  at  the  present  time  France  and  Italy  (sec.  105  (b)  (1)). 

2.  Military  assistance,  Far  East  and  Pacific.— Military  assistance  is 
to  be  furnished  in  such  a  way  as  to  “give  the  fullest  assistance”  to 
the  creation  of  a  regional  organization  for  economic  development  and 
defense  (sec.  106  (b)  (3)). 

3.  Infrastructure. — In  addition  to  the  military  assistance  funds 
further  United  States  contributions  of  $321  million  to  the  NATO 
infrastructure  program  are  authorized  over  a  4-year  period  (sec.  104 
(a)).  The  requested  appropriation  for  fiscal  1955  is  $122.7  million. 
The  President  is  also  authorized  to  contribute  up  to  $50  million,  out 
of  military  assistance  funds,  to  non-NATO  infrastructure  programs 
(sec.  104  (b)). 

4.  Direct  forces  support,  Southeast  Asia.— The  $712  million  fund 
authorized  for  direct  forces  support  in  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia 
contains  a  prohibition  against  its  use — 

in  behalf  of  governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist 
rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia. 

5.  Korea.— The  transfer  to  Korea  by  either  sale  or  charter  of  eight 
small  vessels  is  authorized  (sec.  132  (b)). 

6.  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs. — The  institute  is  extended 
from  June  30,  1955,  to  June  30,  1960,  and  is  made  subject  to  the 
budget  and  auditing  procedures  of  regular  Government  agencies 
instead  of  those  of  Government  corporations  (sec.  544  (b)). 

7.  Migration  of  Ryukyuans. — Not  more  than  $800,000  of  funds  in 
the  bill  may  be  used  to  facilitate  the  migration  to  other  American 
Republics  of  residents  of  the  United  States-controlled  portions  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  (sec.  405  (b)). 

8.  Travel  by  American  citizens. — The  President  is  directed  to  en¬ 
courage  travel  by  American  citizens  to  countries  receiving  assistance 
from  the  United  States  as  well  as  travel  by  citizens  of  those  countries 
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to  the  United  States,  but  no  funds  are  to  be  spent  in  such  activities 
except  for  administrative  expenses  (sec.  417). 

9.  Unexpended  balances. — All  unexpended  balances  are  authorized 
to  be  reappropriated.  These  total  approximately  $9.7  billion. 

Unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  are  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  development  of  strategic  materials  (sec.  412)  and  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Chinese  and  Korean  students  (sec.  413),  but  no  new  appro¬ 
priations  are  authorized.  These  unexpended  balances  amount  to 
slightly  more  than  $500,000  for  strategic  materials  and  $850,000  for 
Chinese  and  Korean  students. 

10.  Contingency  funds  and  escapee  program. — Not  more  than  $150 
million  (not  more  than  $20  million  for  any  one  nation)  may  be  spent 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Not  more  than 
$100  million  of  this  total  of  $150  million  may  be  spent  on  the  program 
to  aid  persons  escaping  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  not  more 
than  $50  million  is  available  to  the  President  in  unvouchered  funds 
(sec.  401). 

11.  Transferability.—  The  President  is  given  general  authority  to 
transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  any  purpose 
to  any  other  purpose  and  from  one  area  to  any  other  area  for  the  same 
purpose  (sec.  501).  Up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds  for  military 
assistance  may  be  transferred  from  one  area  to  another  (sec.  106  (d)). 

12.  Loans. — Not  less  than  $150  million  of  the  funds  for  nonmilitary 
assistance  can  be  used  only  for  loans  (sec.  505  (a))  to  be  administered 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  (sec.  505  (b)). 

13.  Surplus  agricultural  commodities.- — Not  less  than  $350  million  is 
to  be  used  to  finance  the  transfer  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
(sec.  402). 

14.  Offshore  procurement: — -Military  assistance  funds  may  he  used 
for  offshore  procurement  unless  the  President  finds  that  such  procure¬ 
ment  will  adversely  affect  the  American  economy,  that  it  will  take 
place  under  inadequate  safeguards  against  sabotage  or  espionage,  that 
it  will  be  unjustifiably  expensive,  or  that  it  will  take  too  long 
(sec.  103  (c)). 

Provision  is  made  for  offshore  procurement  in  connection  with 
nonmilitary  assistance  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  military  assistance  (sec.  510). 

15.  Foreign  trade  in  munitions. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
trol  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war 
and  relevant  technical  data  (sec.  415  (a)).  Persons  engaging  in  such 
trade,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products,  are  required  to  register 
(sec.  415  (b))  and  criminal  penalties  of  2  years’  imprisonment  or  a 
$25,000  fine,  or  both,  are  provided  for  violations  (sec.  415  (c)). 

16.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction. — Continued  United 
States  participation  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
in  China  is  specifically  authorized  (sec.  537). 

17.  Administration: — The  bill  provides  for  the  present  organization 
and  administration  of  the  mutual  security  program  to  be  continued, 
with  only  minor  changes  (secs.  521-535),  for  1  year.  Section  503, 
however,  indicates  that  the  military  and  economic  development  aid 
programs  are  not  to  continue  beyond  June  30,  1955,  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  establishes  and  the  Congress  agrees  that  such  programs  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  future. 
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18.  Repeal. — Finally,  the  prior  laws  repealed  by  this  bill  (sec. 
542  (a))  are: 

(a)  The  Greek-Turkisli  Aid  Act  of  May  22,  1947. 

(b)  The  joint  resolution  to  provide  relief  assistance  to  the  people 
of  countries  devastated  by  war  (approved  May  31,  1947). 

(c)  The  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947. 

(d)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (including  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act,  the  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  As¬ 
sistance  Act,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act,  and  the  China  Aid 
Act). 

(e)  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 

(/)  The  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950  (including  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950, 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act,  and  the  Act  for 
International  Development). 

(g)  The  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

( h )  The  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 

(i)  The  Mutual  Security  Acts  of  1951,  1952,  and  1953. 

(j)  Section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (having  to  do  with 
the  National  Munitions  Control  Board). 

(k)  Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1925  (having  to  do  with  exports 
of  helium). 

(l)  Section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (having  to  do  with 
export  of  war  materials). 

3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  committee  began  its  consideration  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  for  fiscal  1955  by  hearing  testimony  from  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  in  public  session  June  4  and  from  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen,  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  June  8. 

Subsequently,  in  executive  session,  the  committee  heard  Adm. 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers  in  Europe; 
Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs;  Everett  F.  Drumright,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  Henry  A.  Byroade,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs;  Henry  F. 
Holland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs; 
David  McK.  Key,  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  State  for  United  Nations 
Affairs;  Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Stewart,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  Tracy  S.  Voorhees, 
Director  of  Offshore  Procurement,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Dr.  D.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  Foreign  Oper¬ 
ations  Administration;  and  other  officials  of  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  and  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

The  transcripts  of  these  hearings  have  been  edited  and  are  available 
with  classified  security  information  deleted. 

On  June  22,  the  committee  again  met  in  public  to  hear  interested 
citizens  and  representatives  of  private  organizations  on  various 
aspects  of  the  program. 

On  June  28,  the  committee  met  in  executive  session  to  begin 
section-by-section  consideration  of  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  June  24.  In  all,  the 
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committee  held  14  executive  sessions  in  marking  up  the  bill,  during 
which  it  had  the  benefit  of  further  consultations  with  Secretary  Dulles, 
Mr.  Stassen,  Under  Secretaiy  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  and  General 
Stewart. 

On  July  12  the  committee  voted  11  to  2  to  report  the  bill  favorably 
to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Inasmuch  as  large  portions  of  the  bill  are  simply  the  reenactment  of 
existing  law,  the  report  discusses  in  detail  only  those  sections  which 
change  existing  law.  A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
prepared  by  the  executive  branch,  is  appended  to  the  report  and 
covers  all  sections  of  the  bill. 

Because  the  bill  repeals  11  laws  and  parts  of  3  others,  it  is  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  comply  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such  compliance  would  require  reprinting,  with¬ 
out  change,  the  texts  of  all  these  laws,  and  it  has  been  waived  in  the 
interests  of  time. 

4.  WHY  THE  BILL  IS  NECESSARY 

The  mutual  security  program,  in  all  of  its  phases,  represents  one 
of  the  principal  instrumentalities  by  which  the  United  States  seeks 
to  meet  the  Soviet  threat.  It  is  the  means  by  which  we  increase 
our  own  security  by  helping  to  build  the  collective  security  of  the 
non-Soviet  world. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  threat  has  in  no  wise  diminished  in 
the  last  year.  Indeed,  it  has,  if  anything,  increased.  The  Soviets 
continue  to  build  airfields  in  Eastern  Europe;  they  continue  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  military  forces  available  to  them. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  deterioration  of  the  free  world’s  position  is 
apparent,  and  Soviet  activities  in  the  Middle  East  are  increasing. 

Even  in  the  Western  Plemisphere,  the  last  year  has  seen  almost- 
successful  Soviet  efforts  to  capture  other  countries. 

In  the  face  of  this  danger,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  end  the  mutual  security  program  this  year. 

The  Soviet  threat  is  in  part  military,  in  part  political  and  economic. 
The  mutual  security  program  provides  ways  to  meet  it  in  all  its  forms. 
As  the  Soviets  are  concerned  with  the  total  penetration  and  collapse 
of  free  world  countries,  so  the  mutual  security  program  is  concerned 
with  the  total  strength  of  those  countries.  By  whatever  name  the 
various  forms  of  assistance  in  this  bill  are  called,  they  have  a  single, 
common  objective — free  world  strength. 

To  discontinue  this  program  now  would  be  to  remove  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  Soviet  success. 

As  it  has  done  repeatedly  in  recent  years,  the  committee  again 
emphasizes  its  conviction  that  a  policy  of  collective  security  is  the 
only  means  of  meeting  the  Soviet  threat  that  offers  any  real  hope  of 
success.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  the  rationale  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  no  longer  needs  to  be  argued.  The  proposition  itself,  however, 
is  worth  reaffirming,  particularly  in  view  of  recent  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  certain  of  its  allies. 

Despite  these  differences,  the  mutual  security  program  and  the 
policy  of  collective  security  on  which  it  is  based  have  paid  off  in  terms 
of  stronger  United  States  allies  and  therefore  of  greater  total  free-world 
strength. 
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In  Western  Europe,  ground  forces  have  increased  by  several  times 
what  they  were  in  1951,  air  forces  have  more  than  doubled,  and  naval 
strength  has  increased  considerably.  The  result  is  that  the  Soviets 
could  no  longer  launch  an  attack  without  noticeable  advance  prepara¬ 
tion.  Further,  the  great  industrial  capacity  of  Western  Europe  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce  for  the  free  world. 

In  the  Far  East,  several  hundred  thousand  well-trained  troops 
guard  Formosa  and  offer  a  constant  threat  to  the  Red  Chinese  main¬ 
land.  The  productivity  of  Japan  is  on  the  side  of  the  free  world, 
and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  make  more  efficient  utilization  of 
Japanese  manpower  for  defense  of  the  Japanese  islands.  The  Republic 
of  Korea  is  being  provided  with  relief  and  rehabilitation  under  the 
mutual  security  program  (military  assistance  to  Korea  is  supplied 
from  Defense  Department  funds.) 

The  vast  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia  are  still  denied  the  Soviets,  and  one  can  see  the  beginnings  of 
programs  which  will  further  strengthen  those  areas. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  actions  at  the  Caracas  Conference  and 
subsequently  prove  that  the  United  States  can  still  count  on  firm 
friends  among  the  other  American  Republics — and  on  supplies  of 
critical  and  strategic  raw  materials. 

Allied  reverses  in  Indochina  are  not  legitimate  grounds  for  defeat¬ 
ism  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  cause  for  renewed  and  stronger  efforts 
to  build  an  effective  system  of  collective  security  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

On  balance,  the  United  States  need  not  be  dismayed  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Soviet  threat.  We  have  many  strong  allies,  and  the 
mutual  security  program  embodied  in  the  pending  bill  will  make  them 
even  stronger. 

These  allies  are  important  to  United  States  security  in  many  ways— 
in  terms  of  their  manpower,  their  industrial  production  and  capacity, 
then-  moral  support,  their  strategic  locations,  and  their  raw  material 
resources.  All  of  these  things  are  now  available  to  the  free  world  and 
denied  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Critics  of  the  mutual  security  program  have  sometimes  opposed  it 
on  the  grounds  that  one  cannot  buy  friendship.  The  statement  is 
true,  but  the  criticism  is  misdirected.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the 
mutual  security  program  to  buy  friendship.  To  attempt  to  do  so 
would  not  only  be  futile  but  an  insult  to  our  friends.  The  object  of  the 
mutual  security  program  is  to  help  make  our  friends  stronger  so  that 
they  themselves  can  play  larger  roles  in  their  own  self-defense  and  in 
defense  of  the  free  world  generally.  In  this,  the  mutual  security 
program  has  been  successful. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  could  not  increase  its  security 
anywhere  near  to  the  same  extent  by  spending  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  for  any  other  purpose  or  by  not  spending  them  at  all. 

The  returns  from  the  mutual  security  program  in  terms  of  increased 
allied  and  friendly  strength  are  far  more  than  proportionate  to  the 
United  States  funds  involved. 
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5.  UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 


The  committee  thoroughly  examined  the  amounts  unobligated  and 
unexpended  from  previous  appropriations,  which  the  bill  carries  over. 
The  following  table  shows  these  balances  as  of  June  30  last  year,  with 
estimates  for  June  30  this  year  and  next  year: 


Unexpended  and  unobligated  balances 

[In  thousands] 


Category 


June  30,  1953 


June  30,  1954 


Unob¬ 

ligated 

balance 


Unex¬ 

pended 

balance 


Unob¬ 

ligated 

balance 

(estimate) 


Unex¬ 

pended 

balance 

(estimate) 


June  30, 
1955,  un¬ 
expended 
balance 
(estimate) 


Grand  total _ _ 

Title  I— Mutual  defense  assistance: 
Chapter  1 — Military  assistance: 

Sec.  103.  General  authorization _ 

Sec.  106  (c): 

(1)  Europe,  includes  facilities 

assistance . - . 

(2)  Near  East _ 

(3)  Far  East . . .. 

(4)  Latin  America _ 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure - - 

Sec.  105.  Development  ofweapons 

of  advanced  design., . . . 

Total,  chapter  1. . 

Chapter  2— Southeast  Asia,  the  west¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  direct  forces  support: 
Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the 

western  Pacific _ _ 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces 

support _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  123.  Common-use  items _ 

Total,  chapter  2... . 

Chapter  3— Defense  support: 

Sec.  131  (b): 

(1)  Europe . . . . 

(2)  Near  East,  Africa,  and 

South  Asia _ 

(3)  Far  East  and  Pacific _ 

Sec.  132: 

(a)  Korean  program _ _ _ 

(c)  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency.. 

Total,  chapter  3 _ 

Total,  title  I . 

Title  II— Development  assistance: 

Sec.  201  (a): 

(1)  Near  East  and  Africa _ 

(2)  South  Asia _ _ _ 

Far  East  and  Pacific _ 

(3)  American  Republics _ 

Europe  (coal  and  steel  loan).-. 

Total,  title  II.. _ _ _ _ 

Title  III— Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  304.  Authorization . .  __ 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation: 

(a)  United  Nations  Technical 

Assistance _ 

(b)  Organization  of  American 

States . . 

Total,  title  III . . 


$2,115,400 

$10, 061, 100 

$2, 604, 300 

$9, 749,  500 

$7, 360, 800 

(9 

(9 

(') 

(9 

2, 043,  200 

5, 683, 100 

(') 

(9 

167,  600 

761,  500 

(9 

(9 

254,  500 

1,067,  700 

(9 

(9 

34,  700 

58,  700 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

27, 000 

50,000 

(9 

(9 

2, 527, 000 

7, 621, 000 

5,  587,  400 

(9 

(9 

590,  000 

(9 

(9 

165,  000 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

755, 000 

701, 400 

(9 

(9 

37,  500 

360, 600 

(9 

(9 

124,300 

(9 

(9 

130, 600 

(9 

(9 

160, 000 

(9 

(9 

10,  700 

10,700 

(9 

(9 

48,200 

786,  200 

662, 600 

(9 

(9 

2, 575,  000 

9, 162,  200 

6,951,400 

(9 

(9 

72,  200 

(9 

(9 

65,  000 

(9 

(9 

24,  700 

(9 

(9 

2.000 

(9 

(9 

100,  000 

(9 

(9 

263, 900 

224, 300 

(9 

(9 

164,  500 

(9 

(9 

700 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

165, 200 

136,  700 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  11. 
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Unexpended  and  unobligated  balances— Continued 

[In  thousands] 


Category 


Title  IV — Other  programs: 

Sec.  403.  Special  assistance  in  joint 

control  areas _ _ _ 

Sec.  405  (a).  Movement  of  migrants 

and  refugees _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  405  (c).  United  Nations  Rofugee 

Emergency  Fund _ 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  welfare _ 

Sec.  407.  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  (authorization  only). 
Sec.  408  (a).  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization _ _ 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight  charges _ 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses _ 

Total,  title  IV _ 

No  fiscal  year  1955  request: 

Escapees _ 

Rasic  materials _ 

Sec.  550  sales _ _ 

Special  projects _ 

East  German  food _ 

Operation  Reindeer _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ 

Recapitulation: 

Military  assistance _ 

Nonmilitary  assistance _ 

Grand  total _ _ 


June  30,  1953 

June  30,  1954 

June  30, 
1955,  un¬ 
expended 
balance 
(estimate) 

Unob¬ 

ligated 

balance 

Unex¬ 

pended 

balance 

Unob¬ 

ligated 

balance 

(estimate) 

Unex¬ 
pended 
balance 
(  estimate) 

0) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

$5, 900 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

$29, 100 

(9 

(9 

9 

(9 

700 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

6,900 

(9 

(9 

29, 100 

13,  500 

$48,  400 

(9 

(9 

5, 100 

(9 

(9 

18,  900 

(9 

(9 

117,000 

(9 

(9 

2, 200 

(9 

(9 

1,500 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

144,  700 

$1,  930,  500 

$8, 479,  000 

2,  527, 000 

7, 621, 000 

5,  587, 400 

184, 900 

1,  582, 100 

77,300 

2,  128, 500 

1,  773,  400 

2, 115,  400 

10,  061, 100 

2,  604, 300 

9,  749,  500 

7, 360, 800 

1  Breakdown  not  available  due  to  different  fiscal  year  1954  appropriations  structure. 


The  more  significant  figures  in  this  table  are  not  those  of  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  but  those  of  the  unobligated  balances.  The  difference 
between  the  unobligated  and  the  unexpended  funds,  which  amounted 
to  approximately  $7  billion  on  June  30,  1954,  represents  appropriations 
which  have  been  obligated  but  not  yet  spent.  The  goods  have  been 
ordered,  and  they  will  have  to  be  paid  for  when  delivered.  This  bal¬ 
ance  of  $7  billion  in  obligated,  but  unexpended  funds,  therefore,  is  not 
available  for  any  other  use. 

The  unobligated  balance  of  $2.6  billion  represents  funds  not  firmly 
set  aside  against  a  specific  contract.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
definitely  committed  to  specific  programs,  even  though  those  programs 
have  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage  where  the  funds  can  be  said  to  be 
“obligated”  within  the  strict  definition  of  that  term  insisted  upon  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

In  explaining  the  unobligated  balances,  Mr.  Stassen  stressed  two 
factors  which  contribute  to  this  situation.  The  Administration  does 
not  make  firm  programs  until  funds  have  been  appropriated.  After 
receiving  its  annual  appropriation,  programs  are  agreed  upon  with 
recipient  countries  and  agreements  negotiated  to  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
grams.  This  process  usually  takes  several  months  and  sometimes 
longer.  For  example,  before  obligations  for  aircraft,  procurement  for 
a  recipient  nation  can  be  made,  that  nation  must  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  aircraft.  This  may  involve  technical  training  for  its 
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crews,  lengthening  of  its  runways,  establishment  of  repair  centers  and 
similar  advance  work.  Jet  aircraft  delivered  to  Turkey  this  year, 
for  example,  were  paid  for  out  of  funds  appropriated  in  1950.  "These 
funds  were  at  first  unobligated  and  then  unexpended,  but  if  they 
had  not  been  appropriated  when  they  were  and  carried  over  from  year 
to  year  the  Turkish  jet  air  force  planned  in  1950  would  not  have  come 
into  being. 

The  Administration  witnesses  also  pointed  out  that  a  certain  level 
of  unobligated  balances  would  be  desirable  in  any  event  to  give 
flexibility  in  meeting  new  situations. 

The  great  bulk  of  unobligated  and  unexpended  amounts  are  in 
the  funds  for  military  assistance.  This  is  the  so-called  pipeline 
created  by  time-consuming  programing,  contract  negotiations,  and 
long-lead  items.  For  such  complicated  equipment  as  tanks,  airplanes, 
and  radar  equipment,  this  production  lead  time  runs  as  long  as  2  or  3 
years. 

The  Indochina  situation,  which  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
transferring  and  reprograming  during  fiscal  1954,  has  also  contributed 
to  the  amount  of  unobligated  balances. 

The  chart  on  page  13  shows  that  expenditures  are  continuing  to 
rise  steadily  while  obligations  are  leveling  off. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  inset  which  illustrates  the  fact 
that  expenditures  during  1953  far  exceeded  obligations,  as  more  con¬ 
tracts  became  payable  and  fewer  new  contracts  were  let.  This  trend 
is  expected  to  continue  even  stronger  during  1954-55.  The  result  is 
a  shrinking  of  the  unexpended  balances.  It  will  be  noted  that  on 
June  30,  1953,  the  unexpended  balances  were  $10,061,100,000;  on 
June  30,  1954,  $9,749,500,000;  and  on  June  30,  1955,  they  will  be 
an  estimated  $7,360,800,000.  As  new  appropriations  and  obligations 
are  reduced,  the  pipeline  in  future  years  will  become  progressively  less. 

The  committee  felt,  nevertheless,  that  a  certain  amount  of  water 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  unobligated  balances  and  the  requested 
new  authorizations,  taken  together.  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
varied  factors  involved,  it  reduced  the  total  of  new  authorizations  for 
which  appropriations  will  be  sought  at  this  session  of  Congress  from 
3.4  to  3.1  billion  dollars.  The  Committee  does  not  believe  either  the 
unobligated  balances  or  the  new  money  can  prudently  be  reduced 
further. 
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6.  CURTAILMENT  OF  PROGRAM 


The  total  amount  requested  by  the  administration  this  year  is  the 
least  of  any  year  since  the  military -assistance  program  began  in  fiscal 
1950,  and  is  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  peak  year  of  1951  when 
appropriations  reached  $7.6  billion.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  to  $7.3  billion  in  1952,  $6  billion  in  1953,  and  $4.5  billion 
in  1954,  with  $3.4  billion  requested  and  $3.1  billion  authorized  for 
i955. 

This  decrease  is  a  result  of  very  sharp  reductions  in  both  the  military  - 
and  nonmilitary -assistance  programs  for  Europe,  which  more  than 
offset  abrupt  increases  in  all  types  of  assistance  outside  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  the  Far  East. 

The  table  on  page  16  and  the  graph  on  page  15  show  the  conflicting 
trends  of  the  components  of  foreign-aid  appropriations  within  the 
steadily  decreasing  total. 

FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 

FISCAL  YEARS  1950-  1955  * 


8,000 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

-  8,000 


7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
0 

1950 


'1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


7,000 
6,000 
5,000 

Korean 
3,000 

2,000 

I,  000 

0 


Authorization 

y  Does  not  include  $200,000,000  for  Korean  relief  Requested 

appropriated  in  Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 


In  1951,  when  the  total  appropriations  were  the  largest,  assistance 
of  all  kinds  to  Europe  amounted  to  $6.8  billion,  or  89  percent  of  the 
total  of  $7.6  billion. 

In  1952,  the  amount  for  Europe  decreased  to  $5.9  billion,  or  81  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  of  $7.3  billion. 

In  1953,  European  aid  was  $4.4  billion,  or  73  percent  of  the  total  of 
$6  billion. 

In  1954,  it  dropped  sharply  to  $2.3  billion,  or  51  percent  of  the  total 
of  $4.5  billion. 
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MILITARY  AND  NON-MILITARY  FOREIGN  AID 

FISCAL  YEARS  1950-1955* 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


5,000 


4,000 


3,000 


2,000 


1,000 


0 


And,  in  the  administration  proposal  for  1955,  it  is  down  to  $900  mil¬ 
lion,  or  26  percent  of  the  total  of  $3.4  billion. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  total  of  military  and  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance  for  non-European  areas  has  shown  increases,  both  relatively  and 
absolutely. 

Whereas  in  1951,  this  non-European  assistance  amounted  to  only 
$868  million,  or  11  percent  of  the  total,  in  1952  it  increased  to  $1.4 
billion  (19  percent),  in  1953  to  $1.6  billion  (27  percent),  and  in  1954  to 
$2.1  billion  (49  percent). 

In  1955,  according  to  the  administration  request,  it  will  come  to 
$2.1  billion,  or  63  percent  of  the  total  of  $3.4  billion. 

Thus,  since  1951,  while  the  total  program  has  decreased  by  more 
than  half,  the  amount  of  non-European  assistance  has  more  than 
doubled. 

These  changes  in  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  program  are,  of 
course,  reflections  of  changes  which  have  occurred  over  the  same  period 
in  world  conditions.  As  the  strength  of  Western  Europe  has  increased, 
thereby  decreasing  the  necessity  for  American  assistance,  the  anti- 
Communist  position  in  Asia  has  deteriorated,  thereby  increasing  the 
need  for  outside  aid. 

At  the  same  time,  the  NATO  buildup  has  been  shifted  from  a  short- 
to  a  long-term  basis.  Purely  economic  aid  has  been  virtually  elim¬ 
inated  except  for  a  few  moderate  programs  of  economic  development, 
of  which  the  one  in  India  is  the  largest. 
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Summary  table:  Foreign  aid  appropriations,1  fiscal  years  1960-64,  and  proposed 
foreign  aid  authorizations  for  fiscal  1955 


Appropriations,  fiscal  year — 

Authoriza¬ 
tion  re¬ 
quested, 
1955 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Military: 

Europe _ 

2 $1,000, 000, 000 
314,010,000 

2  $4,  504,000,000 
718,500,000 

2  $4, 774, 376, 186 
969,650,000 

$3, 128, 224, 750 
1,091,609,750 

$1, 860, 000, 000 
1,320,000,000 
50,000,000 

$725, 200, 000 
777, 800,000 
77,000,000 

Non-Europe.. 
Other _ _ 

Subtotal _ 

Nonmilitary: 
Europe..  _ 

1,314,010,000 

5,222,500,000 

5, 744, 026, 186 

4, 219, 834, 500 

3,230,000,000 

1,  580, 000, 000 

3, 823, 380, 000 
130, 751, 600 

2, 250, 000, 000 
149, 350, 000 

2  1,122,000,000 
418,401,519 

1,282,433,000 

472,014,250 

390, 000, 000 
813, 412, 501 

172,  500, 000 
1,365, 900,000 

Non-Europe.. 

Subtotal _ 

Other  nondesig- 
nated _  . . 

3, 954, 131, 600 

2, 399, 350, 000 

1, 540, 401,  519 

1, 754, 447, 250 

27,666,000 

1, 203, 412, 501 

98, 104, 499 

4  m,  ooo,  ooo 

1, 538, 400, 000 

88, 500, 000 
241,300,000 

Korean  relief _ 

Total _ 

5, 268, 141, 600 

7, 621, 850, 000 

7, 284, 427, 705 

6, 001, 947, 750 

4, 531, 517, 000 

3, 448, 200, 000 

1  Does  not  include  International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  contributions  for  fiscal  years  1950-52. 

2  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  $500  million  of  forward  contracts  authorized  in  1950  MDA  legislation, 
has  been  included  in  the  1950  MDA  appropriation,  although  the  funds  were  actually  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1951  ($455,523,729)  and  fiscal  year  1952  ($44,476,271). 

2  Includes  $100  million  appropriated  for  Spain. 

4  Appropriated  in  Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  and  not  included  in  total  shown  here  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison. 


7.  KINDS  OF  AID  PROVIDED 

a.  Definitions  and  distinctions 

The  bill  encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  aid.  The  earlier 
classification  into  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance  has 
been  gradually  fragmented  into  more  detailed  description  of  the  type 
of  aid.  The  executive  branch  has  justified  this  process  on  the  basis 
of  desiring  specific  legislative  authority  for  all  its  activities  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Inasmuch  as  the  authorization  and  appropriations  schedule  in  this 
bill  differs  considerably  from  that  of  last  year,  a  brief  description  of 
the  types  of  aid  is  set  forth  here  for  the  guidance  of  the  Senate. 

Military  assistance.- — This  is  assistance  primarily  in  the  form  of 
military  end-items  and  training  and  is  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  It  also  includes:  “facilities  assistance”  which 
consists  of  such  activities  as  supplying  machine  tools  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  or  equipment  of  armaments  plants  in  Europe;  contributions 
to  “infrastructure,”  which  is  assistance  in  the  building  of  airfields, 
depots,  etc.;  contributions  to  SHAPE  and  other  NATO  military 
groups;  administration  of  the  military  program;  and  “development 
of  weapons  of  advanced  design,”  which  finances  the  development  of 
special  weapons  abroad. 

Direct  forces  support. — This  amounts  to  another  form  of  military 
assistance.  It  provides  to  military  forces  “common-use  items,”  such 
as  clothing,  rations,  petroleum  products,  and  medical  supplies  that 
can  be  used  by  both  civilians  and  the  military.  It  also  finances  the 
manufacture  of  military  aircraft  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  forces  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific. 

Defense  support. — This  form  of  aid  can  be  called  indirect  military 
assistance,  in  that  it  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  military  forces 
by  shoring  up  our  allies’  economies  to  the  point  where  they  can  afford 
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the  necessary  size  military  establishment.  This  is  now  required  only 
in  the  case  of  a  few  countries.  This  type  of  aid  is  akin  to  the  former 
economic  assistance  given  under  the  EC  A  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
but  differs  from  it  in  its  objective  of  military  strength  rather  than 
economic  recovery. 

Relief  and,  rehabilitation. — The  new  heading  “defense  support” 
covers  old  programs  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea. 

Development  assistance. — This  term  covers  economic  aid  given  for 
development  purposes.  It  includes  last  year’s  “special  regional 
economic  assistance.”  The  program  is  designed  to  promote  conditions 
of  stability  and  to  supplement  technical  assistance  programs  with 
commodities,  supplies,  and  funds. 

Technical  cooperation. — This  familiar  term  now  covers  only  the 
exchange  of  knowledge,  experience,  techniques,  and  skills,  on  a 
bilateral  or  multilateral  basis  with  the  use  of  equipment  and  com¬ 
modities  limited  to  demonstration  purposes. 

Other  programs. — This  is  a  catchall  title  that  covers  items  not 
suitable  for  inclusion  elsewhere.  All  are  programs  previously  approved 
such  as  contributions  for  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migrants,  ocean  freight  on  relief 
supplies,  Battle  Act  administrative  expenses,  NATO  civilian  head¬ 
quarters,  administration,  and  the  U.  N.  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  executive  branch  will  maintain  the 
present  terminology  for  these  forms  of  assistance.  It  has  experienced 
great  difficulties  in  the  past  in  comparing  programs  from  year  to  year 
because  of  the  everchanging  names  of  assistance,  the  nature  of  which 
has  remained  essentially  the  same  for  a  number  of  years. 

b.  Distribution  by  area  and  country 

Authorizations  and  appropriations  for  the  various  types  of  United 
States  foreign  assistance  have  always  been  made  by  general  categories 
and  by  broad  geographic  areas. 

As  between  categories  and  areas,  the  President  has  been  given 
limited  powers  of  transferability.  But,  as  a  rule,  funds  within  areas 
and  categories  have  rarely  been  earmarked,  either  for  specific  functions 
or  specific  countries.  This  general  pattern  is  continued  in  this  bill, 
though  the  breakdown  of  authorizations  this  year  is  somewhat  more 
detailed  than  usual. 

The  figures  of  aid  for  individual  countries  and  the  components  of 
that  aid  within  each  country  are  presented  to  the  Congress  on  an 
illustrative  basis — that  is,  on  the  basis  of  how  the  executive  branch,  at 
the  moment  of  presentation,  would  propose  spending  the  money  if  it 
were  made  available  in  full.  There  have  been  no  provisions  of  law — 
and  the  committee  recognizes  that  there  can  be  none — requiring  the 
executive  branch  to  follow  these  illustrative  programs  in  minute  detail. 

For  one  thing,  Congress  has  rarely  appropriated  the  full  amount 
requested,  and  this  in  itself  requires  revision  of  the  programs.  For 
another,  the  country  programs,  particularly  those  dealing  with  military 
end-items  with  long  production  lead  times,  are  made  up  months — in 
some  cases,  years — in  advance.  Unforeseeable  contingencies  arise  in 
various  countries  which  make  inflexible  programing  not  only  imprac¬ 
tical  but  highly  undesirable. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  emphasizes  that  it  does  not  regard 
the  illustrative  programs  submitted  to  it  as  mere  exercises  in  whimsy 
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to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  passed.  The  committee  expects 
that  it — or  the  appropriate  subcommittee — will  be  considted  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  it  desirable  to  depart  in  substantial  degree  from  the 
illustrative  programs. 

The  committee  has  in  the  past  supported  the  principle  of  flexibility 
in  administration,  and  it  continues  to  do  so;  but,  except  in  the  most 
pressing  circumstances,  it  does  not  expect  administration  to  be  so 
flexible  as  to  change  the  basic  characteristics  of  a  country  program  as 
submitted  to  Congress — as,  for  example,  from  a  program  of  technical 
assistance  to  one  of  economic  development. 

II.  Europe 

The  total  amount  requested  to  be  authorized  for  Europe  was  $897.7 
million,  distributed  by  function  as  follows: 


Military  assistance _ $725,  200,  000 

Direct  forces  support _  95,  000,  000 

Defense  support _  77,  500,  000 


These  authorizations  are  scattered  through  six  sections  of  the  bill 
which  contain  authorizations  for  other  areas  as  well.  The  totals  have 
been  reduced  by  approximately  10.5  percent.  The  item  for  European 
defense  support  has  been  specifically  cut  to  $71  million. 

A.  Situation  in  the  area 

The  United  States  is  concerned  with  the  situation  in  the  European 
area  because  the  economic,  military,  and  political  strength  of  free 
Europe  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Economic, 
military,  or  political  weakness  in  free  Europe  is  an  invitation  to 
Communist  penetration  or  military  attack.  Europe  in  the  hands 
of  communism  or  neutral  in  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
totalitarianism  would  endanger  the  survival  of  individual  liberty  in 
the  Americas. 

This  is  the  fundamental  premise  that  underlies  United  States 
assistance  to  Europe — that  if  freedom  perishes  in  continental  Europe, 
the  American  stronghold  of  freedom  is  seriously  threatened. 

During  the  past  year  the  economic  and  military  strength  of  Europe 
has  increased.  Politically,  however,  a  stalemate  has  developed. 
Unless  this  political  stalemate,  which  revolves  around  the  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  the  European  Defense  Community  (EDC),  is 
settled,  it  will  inevitably  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economic  and 
military  strength  of  Europe.  Before  examining  the  political  instability 
which  threatens  the  program,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  briefly  the 
current  military  and  economic  situation  in  Europe. 

8.  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION 

In  1949  when  the  first  $1  billion  was  authorized  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  countries,  Europe  stood  virtually 
defenseless  as  a  result  of  concentration  on  postwar  economic  recovery 
and  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  pose  a  military  threat 
to  free  nations.  The  United  States  had  largely  disbanded  its  military 
forces.  It  was  reliably  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Army  could  move 
over  Western  Europe  to  the  Atlantic  in  60  days.  Only  United  States 
atomic  superiority  stood  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western 
Europe. 
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EUROPE-TOTAL  PROGRAM 

( $  Billions ) 


6.3 


1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 


APPROPRIATIONS  PROGRAM 

(  Adjusted  for  Tronsfers  Between  Titles  ) 

U  S  Fiscol  Years 

^Includes  $50  million  loan  to; Coal  and  Steel 
Community  financed  from  1954  funds  and 
dropped  from  1955  program. 

Under  the  leadership  of  General  Eisenhower,  General  Ridgway, 
and  General  Gruenther,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  have 
now  cooperatively  built  a  defense  force  which  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  defending  Europe  from  attack.  The  Soviet  Union  could  not  now, 
in  the  words  of  the  Defense  Department,  “launch  an  all-out  attack 
without  noticeable  advance  preparation  *  * 

Since  the  full-scale  inception  of  the  military  assistance  program  in 
1950,  appropriations  totaling  $15.3  billion  have  been  provided  for 
military  assistance  to  Western  Europe.  These  funds,  in  combination 
with  those  put  forward  by  the  other  NATO  countries,  have  led  to 
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the  expansion  of  NATO’s  ground  forces  severalfold  and  of  NATO’s 
air  forces  by  two  and  one-half  times.  Naval  strength  has  been 
greatly  increased.  The  military  productive  capacity  of  the  NATO 
nations  has  been  substantially  expanded.  Their  defense  expenditures 
have  doubled  over  those  of  1951. 

Information  given  the  committee  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
indicates  that  “NATO  Europe  alone  presently  provides  manpower  for 
over  90  percent  of  NATO’s  ground  forces,  for  about  75  percent  of 
NATO’s  air  forces,  plus  a  good  share  of  NATO’s  naval  strength.  In 
addition  our  NATO  allies  have  produced  approximately  $8  billion  of 
military  equipment  since  1950  and  have  expended  over  $35  billion  in 
their  collective  rearmament  effort.”  The  Department  of  Defense 
concludes  that  “the  loss  of  these  allies  would  require  vastly  greater 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  go  it  alone.” 

9.  ECONOMIC 'CONDITIONS 

During  the  early  postwar  years,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
were  required  to  bend  their  efforts  toward  the  reconstruction  of  war 
damage.  The  United  States  by  the  European  recovery  program 
assisted  Western  Europe  in  tliis  reconstruction.  When  the  productive 
capacity  of  Western  Europe  had  reached  its  prewar  levels,  the  United 
States  ended  the  economic  assistance  program. 

By  that  time,  however,  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  seeking  to  impose  its  economic  and  political  system  upon 
as  much  of  the  world  as  possible  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  willing 
to  use  force  to  achieve  the  Communist  aim  if  that  should  prove  neces¬ 
sary.  Although  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe  had  effectively 
prevented  Soviet  economic  penetration  and  domination,  a  healthy 
Europe  was  not  enough  to  stand  off  a  Soviet  Union  which  might,  if  its 
rulers  so  desired,  use  military  force  to  achieve  its  ends.  It  thus 
became  necessary  for  the  free  world  to  devote  some  of  its  economic 
capacity  to  the  production  of  weapons  for  defense  and  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  defensive  military  forces  because  of  the  Soviet  military 
threat. 

Fortunately,  this  economic  capacity  in  Europe  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  The  table  on  page  21  gives  the  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  the  gross  national  product  of  the  free  states  of  Western  Europe 
has  gradually  risen  despite  decreasing  American  assistance. 


Gross  national  product  at  market  prices — Total  and  per  capita 
[In  terms  of  United  States  fiscal  years] 
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The  defense  situation  of  Western  Europe  has  now  sufficiently  im¬ 
proved  so  that  Europeans  should  be  able  to  devote  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  economic  matters  without  fear  that  they  will  be  destroyed 
overnight  by  force  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  must  be  constant  attention,  however,  to  the  relationship 
which  defense  expenditures  in  Western  Europe  bear  to  the  civilian 
share  of  those  countries’  national  production.  There  was  a  period 
in  late  1952  and  early  1953  when  it  was  realized  that  defense  goals 
had  been  set  so  high  as  to  endanger  some  European  economies.  As 
this  became  apparent,  there  was  a  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  joint 
defense  program.  Instead  of  planning  an  all-out  buildup  on  the 
theory  that  attack  might  be  expected  at  a  given  date  in  the  future, 
there  was  concentration  on  the  so-called  longhaul — a  spreading  of 
defense  expenditures  over  a  longer  period  of  time  so  that  those  expendi¬ 
tures  would  not  endanger  the  very  economies  on  which  defense  itself 
must  depend.  It  was  realized  that  the  Soviet  threat  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  that  defense^ 
expenditures  would  need  to  be  kept  at  a  high  level,  but  not  at  a  level 
so  high  as  to  weaken  the  European  economy  to  the  point  where  the 
Communists  might  obtain  by  subversion  and  penetration  what  they 
were  unable  to  claim  by  military  means. 

One  effect  of  this  shift  in  emphasis  was  the  reduction  of  the  size 
of  the  United  States  program  of  economic  assistance  and  a  shift  in  the 
purpose  for  that  assistance.  Meanwhile,  the  efforts  of  the  European 
nations  remain  at  a  high  level.  The  chart  on  page  23  shows  that 
European  tax  levels  are  still  high — in  many  cases  much  higher  than 
in  the  United  States. 
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10.  EUROPEAN  DEFENSE  COMMUNITY  (SEC.  106  (b)  (1)) 

As  early  as  1949,  the  United  States  Congress,  in  connection  with 
providing  economic  aid  for  Europe,  expressed  as  its  policy  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  encouraging  the  unification  of  Europe.  In  1951  a  group 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  who  attended  meetings  in  Strasbourg, 
France,  stated: 

We  agree  *  *  *  with  expressions  of  deep  regret  that  more  realistic  progress 
has  not  been  made  toward  European  union,  economic  and  political,  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  tendency  may  be  overcome  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  economic  and  political  integration,  rather  than  the  advantages 
that  would  flow  from  such  action. 

Substantial  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  developing 
the  economic  unity  of  Western  Europe.  The  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  (CSC)  has  brought  six  nations  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  eliminating  national  barriers  to  trade  in  these  basic  commod¬ 
ities.  The  United  States  has  lent  $100  million  to  the  community.! 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  have  established  Benelux, 
which  eliminates  trade  barriers  as  among  themselves.  The  European 
Payments  Union  (EPU),  established  with  United  States  assistance, 
has  facilitated  intra-European  trade.  The  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  set  up  in  1948,  continues  to  encourage 
European  economic  progress  on  a  Europewide  basis. 

The  military  unity  of  Western  Europe  has  been  developed  through 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  subsidiary  commands. 

The  principal  political  difficulty  concerns  the  establishment  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  (EDC).  In  1952,  representatives  of 
Belgium,  France,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands  signed  a  treaty  to  create  the  EDC.  That  treaty 
calls  for  these  nations  to  surrender  to  a  “supranational  authority”  the 
power  necessary  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  common  defense. 
It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  European  army  made  up  of  forces 
raised  in  the  member  countries  and  subject  to  an  international  com¬ 
mand.  It  establishes  a  means  by  which  West  German  military  forces 
can  be  utilized  in  the  joint  defense  of  Europe. 

France  and  Italy  are  the  only  two  nations  which  have  not  ratified 
the  EDC.  The  treaty  cannot  come  into  effect  without  their  ratifica¬ 
tion.  While  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  discussing  the 
reasons,  real  or  imagined,  which  have  kept  the  French  and  Italian 
Governments  from  taking  favorable  action  on  the  EDC,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  stalemated  EDC  must  be  noted. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  still  under 
occupation.  It  is  unable  to  contribute  directly  to  the  defense  of  the 
West.  The  so-called  contractual  agreement,  the  Convention  on  Rela¬ 
tions  With  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  to  which  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  in  1952,  cannot  come  into 
effect  according  to  its  terms  until  the  entry  into  force  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  treaty.  Thus,  failure  to  approve  the  EDC 
prevents  Western  Germany  from  assuming  her  rightful  place  among 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  makes  it  impossible  for  Germany  to 
maintain  more  than  token  military  forces  for  internal  police  purposes, 
despite  the  threat  of  attack  from  the  Soviet. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Western  Europe  can  establish  adequate 
defenses  against  this  threat  without  cooperative  utilization  of  German 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
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Western  Europe  could  be  defended  without  the  cooperation  of  Italy 
and  France. 

The  strength  of  Western  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  unity,  not  disunity. 
Yet  at  the  present  time  the  failure  of  France  and  Italy  to  act  on  the 
EDC  has  interposed  a  serious  block  to  the  achievement  of  this  unity. 
The  tough  problem  which  faces  the  United  States  is  this.  If  it  should 
develop  that  France  and  Italy  are  not  willing  to  cooperate  through 
EDC  in  order  to  make  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  a  full  partner 
in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  what  concrete  steps  can  be  taken  to 
bring  Germany  into  the  joint  defense  picture  and  at  the  same  time  not 
jeopardize  French  and  Italian  contributions  to  that  defense?  It  is 
clear  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  could  best  be  developed  if 
France  and  Germany  were  able  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  EDC.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  failure  or 
inability  of  either  of  these  great  nations  jointly  to  contribute  to  the 
.defense  of  Western  Europe  would  seriously  jeopardize  that  defense. 
i  The  Congress  last  year  accepted  the  Richards  amendment  which 
made  50  percent  of  the  military  assistance  program  to  Europe  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  EDC.  That  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  not  because  it  might  serve  as  a  threat  to  bring  about  the 
EDC,  but  because  of  the  deep  conviction  that  adequate  defense  of 
Western  Europe  requires  the  joint  efforts  of  all  of  the  states  which 
signed  the  EDC  convention  as  well  as  of  the  nations  party  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  committee  this  year  has  approved  language 
(sec.  106  (b)  (1))  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States  cannot 
continue  to  support  military  assistance  to  nations  which  have  not 
recognized  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  requires  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  of  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  language  of 
that  section  is  as  follows: 

In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to 
support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value  programed 
and  obligated  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for  nations  signing  the  treaty  con¬ 
stituting  the  European  Defense  Community  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  treaty,  be  delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the  treaty, 
and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing  collective  defense  programs  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  President. 

The  committee  gave  serious  consideration  to  a  more  stringent 
provision  relating  to  the  European  Defense  Community;  but,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
after  receiving  the  views  of  General  Gruenther  and  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  the  committee  concluded 
that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  go  further  at  this  time. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  EDC  and  West  German  rearmament  is  an 
extremely  delicate  matter,  and  the  President  should  be  given  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  discretion  and  flexibility.  The  section  will  per¬ 
mit  continued  deliveries  to  those  countries  which  have  ratified  the 
treaty  and  are  cooperating  in  collective  defense  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  emphasizes  the  importance  which  Congress  attaches  to 
EDC.  It  should  serve  to  give  the  President  support  in  carrying  out 
our  foreign  policy  without  hampering  his  efforts.  * 

There  are  other  political-economic  problems  that  plague  Western 
European  unity.  The  question  of  the  control  of  Trieste  has  made  it 
difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  amicable  relations  between  Italy 
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and  Yugoslavia.  The  Saar  issue  constantly  proves  an  embarrassment 
to  Franco-German  relations.  East-West  trade  patterns  and  control 
frequently  raise  problems  that  affect  United  States  relations  with 
Western  Europe.  The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  is  that 
important  as  these  matters  appear  to  the  states  concerned,  sight  must 
not  be  lost  of  the  overriding  problem  of  the  Soviet  threat.  So  long 
as  the  states  of  Western  Europe  put  first  things  first  and  recognize 
that  Soviet  communism  threatens  their  existence  as  independent  states, 
these  other  problems  can  be  kept  manageable  and  need  not  impair 
the  defenses  of  the  West. 

B.  Assistance  to  NATO  countries 

The  Administration  in  presenting  the  1955  mutual  security  program 
to  the  committee  described  its  assistance  to  Western  Europe  in  these 
terms : 

This  assistance  takes  various  forms:  (1)  The  provision  of  large  quantities  of  i 
military  equipment,  services,  and  training  for  these  nations’  forces;  (2)  the  pur-' 
chase  in  Europe  of  a  portion  of  the  equipment  intended  for  forces  in  Europe,  i.  e., 
offshore  procurement,  which-  stimulates  European  defense  production,  and  pro¬ 
vides  these  countries  with  earned  dollars;  (3)  the  provision  of  defense  support 
assistance  with  which  recipient  countries  can  obtain  dollar  commodities  or  serv¬ 
ices  needed  to  bolster  internal  defense  efforts;  (4)  the  direct  support  of  military 
forces  through  financing  by  the  United  States  of  the  costs  of  particular  local  mil¬ 
itary  projects;  and  (5)  limited  programs  to  improve  the  basic  economic  strength 
for  the  area. 

11.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (SECS.  103  (a)  AND  106  (c)  (1)) 

Section  106  (c)  (1)  places  a  ceiling  of  $617.5  million  on  the  total  new 
military  assistance  authorization  for  Europe.  Of  this  amount,  how¬ 
ever,  $20  million  was  included  in  the  illustrative  program  for  facilities 
assistance  (see  p.  78),  and  $597.5  million  for  military  materiel  and 
training.  Section  104  authorizes  a  total  appropriation  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture  of  $321  million  over  the  next  4  years,  and  of  this  amount  $122.7 
million  is  for  1955.  Finally,  the  undistributed  global  total  of 
$1,265,300,000  authorized  for  military  assistance  in  section  103  (a) 
includes  an  estimated  $5  million  for  a  United  States  contribution  to 
NATO  military  headquarters. 

The  military  assistance  authorization  requested  for  Europe  thus  had 


the  following  components: 

Million 

Military  materiel  and  training  (sec.  106  (c)(1)) _  $597.  5 

Infrastructure  (sec.  104(a)) _  122.  7 

NATO  contribution  (sec.  103  (a)) _  5.  0 


Total _  725.  2 


The  committee  approved  the  full  authorization  for  infrastructure, 
but  it  made  a  reduction  of  approximately  10.5  percent  in  the  overall 
authorization  in  section  103  (a)  of  which  the  other  military  assistance 
figures  are  components. 

This  is  less  than  half  the  sum  appropriated  last  year,  i.  e.,  $1,860 
million.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  public  report  to  indicate  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  requested  amounts  as  between  the  NATO  countries 
and  other  nations  expected  to  receive  equipment  under  this  program. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  country,  the 
sums  to  be  made  available  to  individual  countries  in  the  1955  program 
have  been  drastically  reduced  in  amount  from  the  sums  made  available 
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last  year.  It  has  been  possible  to  effect  this  reduction  because  of  un¬ 
obligated  carryovers  of  funds  appropriated  last  year  and  because  de¬ 
fense  forces  in  Western  Europe  are  reaching  the  point  where  assistance 
beyond  that  still  in  the  pipeline  can  be  concentrated  not  so  much  on 
the  supplying  of  initial  military  equipment  as  on  its  maintenance  and 
on  the  training  of  forces  in  its  use.  The  Administration  in  presenting 
its  case  to  the  committee  noted  that — 

although  over  the  next  few  years  the  pace  of  the  NATO  buildup  will  be  reduced, 
NATO  forces  will  continue  to  grow.  *  *  *  1954  will  see  a  5-percent  increase  in 
ground  force  strength,  a  15-percent  increase  in  naval  strength  and  about  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  air  strength. 

It  is  possible  to  continue  to  increase  the  size  of  these  forces  with 
reduced  funds  at  this  time  because  deliveries  of  long  lead-time  goods 
such  as  tanks  and  aircraft,  ordered  2  and  3  years  ago,  are  now  under¬ 
way. 

►j  12.  INFRASTRUCTURE  (SEC.  T04) 

In  connection  with  the  NATO  defense  buildup  it  has  been  necessary 
to  construct  facilities  for  the  joint  use  of  the  integrated  NATO  forces. 
These  facilities  include  such  things  as  tactical  airfields,  fuel  pipelines, 
communications  networks,  and  electronic  warning  systems.  The 
United  States  share  of  the  total  programs  of  this  type  through  the 
fiscal  year  1958  is  to  be  $780  million.  More  than  half  of  this  amount 
has  already  been  appropriated.  The  pending  legislation  (sec.  104) 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $321  million  which  may 
be  used  for  infrastructure  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958.  The 
Administration  expects  to  request  the  actual  appropriation  of  $122.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  1955. 

The  United  States  gross  share  of  the  total  program  has  been  about 
43  percent,  but  this  is  reduced  to  a  net  of  approximately  38  percent  by 
provisions  for  deduction  of  taxes.  The  bill  specifically  prohibits  use  of 
infrastructure  funds  “for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment 
of  taxes”  (sec.  104  (c)). 

In  addition  to  the  requested  authorization  of  $321  million  for  NATO 
infrastructure,  the  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  other  funds,  up  to  $50 
million,  for  similar  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  (sec.  104  (b)). 
These  other  funds,  if  they  are  used,  are  to  be  taken  from  the  world¬ 
wide  military  assistance  authorization  of  $1,265,300,000  made  in 
section  103  (a)  or  from  local  currencies  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  section  402.  This  pro¬ 
vision  does  not  add  to  the  total  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee  thought 
it  prudent  to  include  such  specific  authority  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
development  of  joint  defense  pacts  outside  Europe  might  necessitate 
the  use  of  limited  sums  for  infrastructure-type  construction. 

13.  DIRECT  FORCES  SUPPORT  (SECS.  122  AND  123) 

For  fiscal  1954  the  Administration  had  the  use  of  $170  million  for 
direct  forces  support  programs  in  Western  Europe.  For  fiscal  1955 
the  Administration  has  requested  the  authorization  of  $95  million 
for  the  same  general  purposes.  Of  the  total,  $75  million  was  requested 
for  United  Kingdom  aircraft  production.  This  has  been  reduced  to 
$70  million  (sec.  122).  An  additional  $20  million  was  requested  as 
part  of  a  global  total  of  $70  million  for  common-use  items.  This 
total  has  been  reduced  to  $64  million  (sec.  123). 
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In  the  words’of  the  Administration,  “the  reason  behind  each'direct 
forces  support,  program  is  the  fact  that  the  recipient  country,  even 
with  the  military  equipment  and  training  which  it  is  receiving  as 
military  assistance,  is  unable  to  develop  and  maintain  the  size  and 
kind  of  forces  which  are  important  from  a  standpoint  of  United 
States  security  without  further  help.”  This  means  that  in  certain 
limited  types  of  cases,  these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
so-called  common-use  items.  For  example,  one  of  the  countries 
receiving  military  assistance  might  not  be  able  to  purchase  clothing 
or  gasoline  or  oil  in  sufficient  amounts  to  take  care  of  its  domestic 
civilian  needs  and  at  the  same  time  the  needs  of  its  armed  forces. 
In  Europe  $20  million  of  the  funds  requested  for  direct  forces  sup¬ 
port  were  for  this  type  of  assistance;  i.  e.,  the  purchase  of  civilian- 
type  items  for  use  by  the  armed  forces  (sec.  123).  Yugoslavia  in 
particular  needs  this  kind  of  help. 

In  addition,  funds  requested  for  direct  forces  support  would  be  j 
used  for  the  purchase  in  a  country  receiving  military  assistance  of' 
military  equipment  to  be  given  directly  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country  concerned.  Section  122  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$70  million  for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft 
required  by  the  U.  K.  in  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  This 
authorization  will  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  build  aircraft  for 
joint  defense  purposes,  over  and  beyond  the  number  of  aircraft  its 
economy  would  otherwise  support. 

There  may  be  incidental  economic  benefits  from  assistance  of  this 
type.  The  Administration  emphasizes,  however,  that  the  purpose  of 
such  direct  forces  support  is  not  the  economic  betterment  of  the  coun¬ 
try  receiving  this  assistance  but  rather  to  enable  that  country  better 
to  maintain  its  military  defenses. 

C.  Assistance  to  non-NATO  countries 

Among  the  non-NATO  countries  of  Europe,  Spain  and  Yugoslavia 
are  to  receive  military  assistance  and  defense  support.  West  Berlin 
is  also  to  receive  a  limited  amount  of  economic-type  assistance. 

14.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  (SECS.  131  (b)  (1)  AND  403) 

Section  131  (b)  (1)  of  the  bill  authorizes  $71  million  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  for  Europe,  including  approximately  $25  million  for  territories  in 
which  the  United  States  participates  in  joint-control  arrangements 
(Berlin,  Austria,  and  Trieste),  under  section  403. 

The  bulk  of  these  funds,  in  the  words  of  the  executive  branch, 
“are  designed  to  support  the  military  efforts  of  certain  countries 
which  are  receiving  military  assistance.  Such  support  involves  the 
provision  of  supplemental  resources  which  a  recipient  country  requires 
if  it  is  to  carry  on  a  defense  program  of  the  size  which  United  States 
policy  regards  as  necessary.” 

The  distinction  between  defense  support  and  direct  forces  support 
programs  for  Europe  is  that  the  former  has  for  its  purpose  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  military  objectives  through  the  extension  of  limited  types  of 
economic  assistance.  Direct  forces  support,  however,  consists  of 
programs  which  finance  or  provide  specific  supplies,  equipment  or 
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services  that  go  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  military  or  are  of 
immediate  benefit  to  such  forces. 

These  funds  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  provided  in  the  past  for 
economic  assistance.  Recently,  however,  they  have  served  as 
economic  underpinning  for  defense  effort,  whereas  so-called  economic 
assistance  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  countries 
receiving  assistance  to  shore  up  economies  still  suffering  from  World 
War  II. 

In  fiscal  year  1953,  $1,237.5  million  was  devoted  to  economic-type 
assistance  in  Europe.  In  fiscal  1954  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
$336.8  million.  The  administration  requested  $77.5  million  for 
Europe  for  fiscal  1955  for  use  principally  in  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Berlin,  and  the  committee  authorized  $71  million. 

16.  SPAIN 

In  September  1953,  three  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  were  signed  which  provided  for  United  States  assistance 
to  Spain  and  for  United  States  air  and  naval  base  rights  in  Spain. 

The  illustrative  Spanish  program  calls  for  direct  military  assistance 
for  fiscal  1955  in  the  amount  of  $73.7  million  and  limited  additional 
funds  for  defense  support. 

Funds  authorized  for  military  assistance  are  principally  for  military 
hardware  for  the  Spanish  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Funds  for 
training  purposes  are  also  included.  Some  shipments  have  taken 
place  already  out  of  the  funds  authorized  for  that  type  of  assistance 
for  fiscal  1954.  Since  the  agreements  were  not  signed  until  late 
in  1953,  shipments  have  thus  far  been  light.  The  authorization 
requested  this  year  is  slightly  more  than  half  the  amount  available  last 
year.  In  the  words  of  the  executive  branch : 

Implementation  of  the  appropriated  military  assistance  is  proceeding  and 
although  there  has  been  no  past  program  on  which  to  base  the  ability  of  the 
Spanish  armed  forces  to  absorb  military  grant  aid,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be 
fully  capable  of  end-item  utilization. 

Funds  authorized  for  defense  support  are  more  limited  than  those 
available  for  military  items.  Defense  support  will  be  used  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  fields  of  transportation  and  communications  as  well  as 
in  other  areas  helpful  to  the  military  assistance  program.  Defense 
support  funds  will  generate  counterpart,  a  substantial  portion  of  which 
will  be  available  to  defray  part  of  the  costs  of  the  United  States  base 
construction  program  in  Spain,  which  is  being  financed  out  of  the 
defense  budget. 

16.  YUGOSLAVIA 

Military  assistance,  direct  forces  support,  and  defense  support  have 
been  provided  Yugoslavia  in  the  past  because  it  is  important  to  the 
United  States  that  Yugoslavia  remain  independent  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.  “An  independent  Yugoslavia,”  in  the  words  of  the  executive 
department,  “denies  important  assets  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  reduces 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  security  of  Greece  and  Italy.”  The  principal 
objective  of  United  States  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  where  military 
assistance  has  been  larger  than  economic  assistance,  “has  been  to 
assist  in  strengthening  the  economy  of  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  main- 
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tain  the  will  and  ability  of  the  country  to  resist  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
inspired  aggression.” 

It  is  not  consistent  with  national  security  to  indicate  in  this  report 
the  scope  of  the  projected  assistance  programs  to  Yugoslavia  during 
the  forthcoming  year.  For  the  years  1950  through  1954,  however, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  has  been  programed  for 
Yugoslavia  by  the  United  States. 

The  executive  branch  reports  that  United  States  policy  in  giving 
this  assistance  “has  substantially  succeeded”  in  the  objective  of 
building  the  defenses  of  that  country.  The  armed  forces  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  been  improved  hi  quality  and  slightly  increased  in  numbers. 
This  has  been  accomplished  on  an  economic  base  that  would  invite 
instability  were  it  not  for  United  States  assistance.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  fiscal  year  1955,  15.7  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
Yugoslavia  will  be  devoted  to  defense  purposes — the  highest  in  non- 
Soviet  Europe. 

17.  BERLIN,  AUSTRIA,  TRIESTE  (SECS.  131  (b)  (1)  AND  403) 

Of  the  total  defense  support  funds  for  Europe  in  section  131  (b)  (1)> 
$25  million  was  requested  for  assistance  to  areas  where  the  United 
States  participates  in  joint  control  arrangements.  These  areas  are 
Berlin,  Austria,  and  Trieste.  The  President’s  authority  to  furnish 
assistance  to  these  areas  is  contained  in  section  403. 

West  Berlin  is  a  democratic  outpost  some  100  miles  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  it  must  rely  on  assistance  from  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  upon  limited  amounts  of  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Assistance  in  the  amount  of  $73.6  million  in  1953  and  $19 
million  in  1954  has  been  well  used.  A  moderate  program  of  the  same 
type  is  intended  for  next  year  for  West  Berlin. 

In  past  years  the  United  States  has  given  Austria  substantial 
amounts  of  economic  assistance.  Its  stanch  attachment  to  the  free¬ 
doms  of  democracy,  its  hard  work  in  rehabilitating  an  economy  dam¬ 
aged  by  war  and  milked  by  Soviet  occupation,  has  led  to  the  point 
where  it  is  anticipated  that  no  new  assistance  will  be  required  by 
Austria  during  the  forthcoming  year.  The  executive  branch  reports 
that  “It  does  not  appear  that  further  assistance  will  be  needed  in 
the  near  future,  barring  adverse  Soviet  actions  or  extremely  unfavor¬ 
able.  shifts  in  terms  of  trade.” 

Trieste  is  something  of  a  special  case,  and  the  committee  thought 
it  advisable  to  include  authority  for  meeting  any  special  situations 
that  might  arise. 

18.  WESTERN  GERMANY  (SEC.  404) 

West  Germany  is  one  of  the  brightest  pictures  in  Western  Europe. 

It  is  capable  of  maintaining  substantial  armed  forces.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements,  such  forces,  except  for  internal  police  forces,  cannot 
be  raised,  however,  until  the  treaty  to  create  the  European  Defense 
Community  comes  into  effect.  Past  legislation  for  military  assistance 
has  contained  authorization  for  military  assistance  funds  for  Western 
Germany.  Pending  legal  authority  for  Western  Germany  to  maintain 
armed  forces,  military  equipment  has  been  procured,  but  not  delivered. 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that  unless  steps  are  taken  in  the 
near  future  which  will  make  German  defense  contributions  possible 
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through  the  EDC,  consideration  must  be  given  to  other  steps  that 
will  enable  the  people  of  Western  Germany  to  make  a  fair  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Western  European  and  to  their  own  defenses. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  not  fully  sovereign, 
and  the  United  States  continues  to  have  the  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  of  an  occupying  power. 

In  section  404,  the  bill  gives  the  United  States  more  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  German  counterpart  funds. 

There  are  in  Germany  two  sets  of  counterpart  accounts.  One  comes 
from  aid  which  Germany  received  under  the  Marshall  plan  and,  like 
other  Marshall  plan  counterpart,  is  subject  to  joint  United  States- 
German  control.  The  other  comes  from  aid  which  was  furnished 
Germany  under  the  military  program  of  Government  and  Relief  in 
Occupied  Areas  (GARIOA)  and  is  wholly  controlled  by  the  United 
States.  Under  a  1949  agreement  with  Germany,  disposal  of  the 
Marshall  plan  counterpart  is  made  subject  to  United  States  law,  and 
the  pending  bill  requires  that,  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  counterpart  in  the  Marshall  plan  account  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  GARIOA  account  where  it  "may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany.” 

Both  funds  are  relatively  small.  As  of  May  31,  the  Marshall  plan 
counterpart  was  only  $5  million,  while  the  GARIOA  counterpart,  as 
of  March  31,  amounted  to  $59  million. 
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III.  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa 


The  administration  requested  the  following  authorizations  for  this 
area: 


Military  assistance  (sec.  106  (c)  (2)) _  _  _ 

Direct  forces  support,  Turkey  (sec.  123) _ 

Defense  support  (sec.  131  (b)  (2)) _ 

Greece.. - $15,000,000 

Turkey _  45,  000,  000 

Pakistan -  .  20,  000,  000 

Technical  exchange,  Greece  and  Turkey  _______  1,  850,  000 

Development  assistance. _ 

India  (sec.  201  (a)  (2)) _  $85,  000,  000 

Other  (sec.  201  (a)  (1))  _  130,  000,  000 

Technical  cooperation  (sec.  304) _ _ 


$181,  200,  000 
25,  000,  000 
81,  850,  000 


2 1 5,  000,  000 


66,  000,  000 


Total _  569,  050,  000 

The  committee  reduced  the  amount  for  defense  support  to  $73 
million  and  for  development  assistance  to  $186  million,  of  which 
$76  million  would  be  for  India  and  $115  million  for  other  countries  in 
the  area.  Other  figures,  except  for  technical  cooperation,  are  subject 
to  unspecified  reductions  as  a  result  of  cuts  in  overall  authorizations 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  an  authorization,  for  which  no  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  requested,  of  $30  million  for  the  Palestine  refugee 
program  (sec.  407). 

Against  the  proposed  United  States  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program,  the  countries  of  the  area  themselves  will  con¬ 
tribute  $255  million. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  United  States  and  country 
contributions : 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Host  country 

United  States 
cost 

Egypt.  . .  .  _  .  .  .  .  .....  ... 

$12,  752 
2,361 
21,682 
4, 678 

$4,  400 

1.500 
10, 000 

2,200 
1,400 
2,  200 

2.500 
1,300 
1,400 

1.700 
1,620 

19,  500 
780 

6.700 
5,  400 

Ethiopia _  _  _  _ _ _ 

Iran . _ _ 

Iraq _ _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Israel  .  .  . 

Jordan. . .  .  .  ..  .  _  _  _  _ 

810 
1,516 
1,712 
723 
4,  656 
5, 000 
157, 490 
800 
32, 972 
8,000 

Lebanon . .  . .  _  .  _  _  _  . .  .  .  . .  .  _  _ 

Liberia _  _  _  .  .  .  .  ...  _  ..  _  _ 

Libya _  _  ...  .  .  .  _  _  _  _ _ 

Saudi  Arabia . .  .  _  .  ..  _  _ 

Afghanistan _  _  .  _ _ _  _ 

India  ... 

Nepal _ _ _ _ 

Pakistan . .  .  . . .  .  .  .  .  _ 

Dependent  overseas  territories  .  _  _  _  _ 

Regional ....  .  .  ....  .  .....  _ 

255, 152 

62,600 
1, 185 
2,215 

Total  _ _ 

66,000 

19.  SITUATION  IN  THE  AREA 

This  area  includes  the  entire  continent  of  Africa  and  extends  from 
Greece  in  Europe  through  the  Middle  East  to  India  in  South  Asia. 
From  Greece  through  India,  states  of  the  area  have  a  common  bound¬ 
ary  of  more  than  4,000  miles  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites. 
The  population  of  the  area  is  more  than  700  million.  Largely  under- 
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developed  economically,  it  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  including  par¬ 
ticularly  58  percent  of  the  world’s  oil  and  important  percentages  of 
uranium  and  other  strategic  materials.  1 1  likewise  contains  important 
ah’  and  sea  communication  lanes. 

The  dominant  political  force  is  nationalism.  This  frequently  takes 
the  form  of  expressions  of  neutralism  as  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  or  even  of  anti-Westernism.  Basically,  however,  it  is  a  force 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  because  it  is  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
that  a  people  can  achieve  their  nationalistic  aspirations.  The  peril  to 
the  free  world  and  to  American  interests  lies  in  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pervert  this  feeling  of  nationalism  into  the  false  belief  that 
communism  offers  the  best  or  only  means  of  nationalistic  fulfillment. 

The  principal  efforts  of  United  States  policy  in  the  area  must  there¬ 
fore  be  directed  toward: 

1.  Helping  to  build  the  military  strength  which  will  act  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  overt  aggression. 

2.  Helping  to  build  the  economic  strength  which  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  covert  subversion  tlirough  concrete,  obvious  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  a  system  of  freedom  offers  a  better  avenue  of  progress  than 
does  a  system  of  totalitarianism.  It  must  further  be  demonstrated, 
as  an  important  corollary,  that  a  system  of  freedom  also  offers  room 
for  national  differences. 

On  balance,  the  last  year  has  seen  progress  toward  these  objectives. 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  between  Turkey  and  Pakistan, 
a  regional  defense  arrangement  is  nearer  reality  than  ever  before.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  toward  settlement  of  the  Iranian  oil  dispute. 
Such  a  settlement,  in  turn,  will  greatly  contribute  to  economic  growth 
and  political  stability  in  Iran.  At  the  same  time,  the  true  spirit  of 
Iranian  nationalism  has  been  recaptured  from  efforts  to  pervert  it 
into  Communist  channels. 

These  marked  gains,  however,  have  been  largely  offset  by  increased 
tension  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  There  have  been  more 
border  incidents,  particularly  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  and  the 
incidents  have  been  more  serious.  The  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
its  activities  in  the  Arab  States  and  is  blocking  constructive  action 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  for  alleviation  of  tensions  in 
the  area. 

In  such  circumstances  it  becomes  more  important  than  ever  for  the 
United  States  to  approach  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  its  hardheaded, 
realistic  national  interest  and  to  preserve  an  even-handed  attitude. 

There  can  be  nothing  gained  by  minimizing  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Popular 
passions  are  high  on  both  sides,  and  the  armistice  is  plainly  beginning 
to  deteriorate.  There  is  a  danger  that  a  border  incident,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  may  ignite  the  resumption  of  open  warfare. 

Such  a  development  would  be  so  inimical  to  American  interests 
that  the  prevention  of  it  must  be  one  of  the  major  points  of  United 
States  policy.  The  United  States  position  was  made  clear  in  a  joint 
declaration  with  Great  Britain  and  France  May  25,  1950.  In  this 
declaration,  the  three  Governments  expressed  “their  unalterable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  between  any  of  the  states 
in  that  area.”  Further,  the  statement  declared,  “the  three  Gov¬ 
ernments,  should  they  find  that  any  of  these  states  was  preparing  to 
violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  consistently  with  their 
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obligations  as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  immediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent  such 
violation.” 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  its  agreement 
with  this  policy.  The  committee  urges  the  Department  of  State, 
in  its  dealings  with  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  to  stress  the 
fundamental  determination  of  the  United  States  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  warfare  by  any  of  the  nations 
involved. 

20.  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

Greece  and  Turkey  will  receive  the  bulk  of  the  military  assistance 
funds  provided  for  the  area.  The  illustrative  programs  for  these 
countries  also  included  $86,850,000  in  supporting  aid. 

Although  included  in  the  Near  East  portion  of  the  bill,  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  NATO  buildup.  Mili¬ 
tary  assistance  will  be  used  to  improve  the  equipment  and  fighting 
I  quality  of  Greek  and  Turkish  forces  already  in  being.  As  is  apparent 
from  the  totals  for  the  area,  the  assistance  of  this  type  proposed  for 
fiscal  1955  is  on  a  much-reduced  basis. 

Direct-forces  support  provided  in  section  123  will  be  used  to  supply 
the  Turkish  armed  forces  with  nonmilitary  items  that  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  provided  through  the  Turkish  budget.  These  supplies  are 
such  things  as  tires,  batteries,  fuel,  tarpaulins,  and  paint — common- 
use  items  which  are  needed  both  by  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
economy. 

The  defense  support  program  in  Turkey  will  provide  dollar  im¬ 
ports  for  hydroelectric  power  development,  coal  mining,  highways, 
and  ports.  Counterpart  funds  resulting  from  these  imports  will  be 
used  to  help  the  Turkish  Government  meet  its  military  budget 
requirements. 

In  Greece,  the  defense  support  funds  will  be  used  for  a  limited 
amount  of  imports  of  such  commodities  as  sugar,  wheat,  meat,  dry 
beans,  and  pesticides,  for  earthquake  relief,  and  for  specific  invest¬ 
ment  projects  which  will  increase  exports  and  provide  domestic  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  imports.  As  in  Turkey,  the  counterpart  funds  residting 
from  this  assistance  will  be  used  to  help  the  Government  finance 
military  expenditures. 

The  defense  support  program  differs  from  development  assistance 
in  that  it  is  aimed  directly  at  particular  projects  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  Turkey  and  Greece  to  support  their  military  programs. 

In  the  absence  of  defense  support  and  direct-forces  support, 
neither  the  Turkish  nor  Greek  economies  would  be  able  to  support  a 
military  establishment  of  the  size  contemplated  for  fiscal  1955. 
Defense  support  and  direct  forces  support  are,  therefore,  as  essential 
as  direct  military  assistance  to  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  Turkish 
and  Greek  armed  forces. 

21.  PAKISTAN 

The  requested  program  for  Pakistan  totaled  $26,700,000,  of  which 
$20  million  was  in  defense  support  and  $6,700,000  in  technical 
cooperation. 

The  United  States  last  year  made  available  to  Pakistan  700,000 
tons  of  wheat  on  a  grant  basis  and  300,000  tons  more  on  terms  to  be 
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decided.  This  action  met  the  threat  of  immediate  famine,  but 
Pakistan  continues  to  face  serious  economic  problems. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems,  because  a  strong  Pakistan  would  provide  a 
badly  needed  stabilizing  influence  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  is 
generally  weak. 

The  recently  concluded  military-assistance  agreement  between  Paki¬ 
stan  and  the  United  States  and  the  Pakistan-Turkish  agreement  are 
two  pieces  of  evidence  that  Pakistan  is  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
collective  security  of  the  area.  The  contribution  which  Pakistan  can 
make,  especially  if  it  can  solve  some  of  its  basic  internal  problems, 
is  a  substantial  one.  It  occupies  a  strategic  position  and  its  people  are 
hardy  and  courageous. 

The  program  of  defense  support  to  Pakistan  is  in  reality  a  program 
of  development  assistance.  It  will  emphasize  projects  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  production  and  solve  Pakistan’s  long-range  food 
problem.  Thus,  in  the  illustrative  programs,  $7,620,000,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total,  will  be  devoted  to  irrigation  and  water  develop¬ 
ment,  including  the  dollar  costs  of  equipment  for  dam  and  canal  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance.  An  additional  $2,355,000  will  pay  the  for¬ 
eign-exchange  costs  of  grain-storage  equipment  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  storing  food  reserves,  and  $1,500,000  will  pay  the  dollar 
costs  of  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  fertilizer  factory. 

In  the  technical  cooperation  program,  $1,084,000  will  be  used  to 
assist  governmental  agencies  dealing  directly  with  the  farmer  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  agricultural  research,  demonstration,  and  organization.  In 
addition,  $787,000  will  be  used  to  complement  development  assistance 
funds  in  irrigation  and  water  development,  and  $690,000  will  be  used 
in  agricultural  workshops  for  training  in  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Other  programs  include  training  in  soil  and  water  development  and 
conservation,  forest  management  and  a  forest  products  laboratory, 
demonstration  of  methods  of  insect  and  plant  disease  control,  training 
of  health  technicians  and  administrators,  training  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  locomotives,  general  village  development,  purification 
of  the  Karachi  water  supply,  and  self-help  housing  centers  in  refugee 
areas. 

The  military  assistance  program  to  Pakistan  is  being  financed  out 
of  fiscal  1954  funds  appropriated  on  an  area-wide  basis. 

22.  INDIA  (SECS.  201  (a)  (2)  AND  303) 

The  program  for  India  amounts  to  $95,500,000.  Except  for 
Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation,  this  is  the  largest  purely  nonmilitary 
program  for  any  country.  It  is  made  up  of  $76  million  in  development 
assistance  (sec.  201  (a)  (2))  and  $19.5  million  in  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  (sec.  303). 

This  compares  with  a  total  program  of  $88,647,000  in  fiscal  1954 
and  $43,577,000  in  1953. 

United  States  assistance  to  India  is  in  support  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ment’s  5-year  plan  of  economic  development,  which  will  be  in  its 
fourth  year  in  1955.  The  budget  for  this  plan  amounts  to  $4.71 
billion,  of  which  $1.98  billion  was  spent  in  the  first  3  years.  India 
itself  provided  $1.81  billion,  or  91  percent  of  these  expenditures.  A 
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part  of  the  balance  has  been  provided  by  various  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Commonwealth  countries  through  the 
Colombo  plan,  and  various  private  agencies. 

Direct  United  States  assistance  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  minor  fraction 
of  the  total,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is  a  critical  frac¬ 
tion  which  makes  a  more  than  proportionate  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  5-year  plan  as  a  whole. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  the  United  States  should 
assist  India  in  this  fashion,  particularly  in  view  of  the  “neutralist” 
approach  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  same  connection,  it  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  United  States  should  demand  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  form  of 
more  active  Indian  cooperation  in  American  efforts  to  build  a  system 
of  free  world  collective  security. 

The  committee  has  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  these 
questions  and  to  the  general  problem  of  United  States  relations  with 
India.  It  is  the  committee’s  considered  judgment  that: 

1.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
assistance  to  India  in  the  amount  and  of  the  type  contemplated  by 
the  bill. 

2.  It  would  be  self-defeating  to  attempt  to  use  that  assistance  as  a 
lever  to  force  India  to  adopt  an  active  pro-American  foreign  policy. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  force  India  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  support  of  this  judgment,  the  committee  calls  attention  to  these 
basic  facts: 

1.  It  is  more  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  for  India  to  be 
neutral  then  to  be  Communist  or  actively  pro-Soviet. 

2.  The  differences  between  India  and  the  United  States  are  of  a 
character  on  which  nations  can  differ  and  still  maintain  friendly 
relations.  India  and  the  United  States  share  a  common  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals  and  processes,  and  this  is  a  force  for  unity  greater 
than  any  divisive  influences  which  exist. 

3.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  India  is  a  democratic  country, 
politically  stable  and  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  peaceful  change,  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  democratic  process.  The  attainment  of  Indian 
independence,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  greatest  political,  peaceful 
changes  in  history. 

The  major  threat  to  Indian  independence  is  not  political  but  eco¬ 
nomic.  If  Indian  political  progress  is  not  matched  by  economic 
progress,  the  political  gains  will  be  jeopardized. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  assistance  authorized  by  this  bill  to  help  assure 
the  success  of  the  Indian  economic  development  program  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  democratic  structure  of  that  country. 

India  is  the  largest  free  nation  of  the  world;  Communist  China, 
with  which  it  shares  a  common  boundary,  is  the  largest  slave  nation. 
The  other  nations  of  Asia,  which  have  many  of  the  same  problems,  are 
certain  to  be  influenced  by  the  course  of  events  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  India  as  compared  to  Communist  China.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  what  we  appropriately  can  to  make  that 
contrast  as  favorable  to  freedom  and  as  damaging  to  communism  as 
possible. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  particularly  unwise  to  end  or 
seriously  curtail  assistance  to  India  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  adverse 
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reaction  in  India  to  the  military  assistance  program  for  Pakistan. 
Such  action  on  our  part  would  lend  credence  to  anti-American  propa¬ 
ganda  which  pictures  the  United  States  as  a  militaristic  nation 
uninterested  in  peaceful  economic  development. 

Materials  and  commodities  procured  with  development  assistance 
funds  will  be  used  to  assist  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  hydroelectric 
power  projects,  to  carry  out  malaria  control  programs,  to  replace  and 
rehabilitate  railroad  rolling  stock,  to  maintain  output  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  to  increase  fertilizer  production. 

In  the  technical  cooperation  program,  amounting  to  $19,500,000, 
the  principal  emphasis  will  be  on  general  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  ($6,355,000),  agriculture  and  natural  resources  ($5,069,000), 
and  health  and  sanitation  ($3,179,000).  Smaller  programs  will  be 
carried  on  in  industry,  mining,  and  labor  ($3,107,000),  education 
($1,504,000),  public  administration  ($170,000),  and  transportation, 
communications,  and  power  ($116,000). 

These  programs  are  designed  to  increase  food  production  through 
better  techniques,  to  improve  health  conditions  through  pure  water 
supplies  and  better  sanitation,  to  expand  basic  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  through  a  teacher  and  technician  training  program,  and  to 
provide  technical  services  to  Indian  private  industry. 

23.  IRAN 

The  situation  in  Iran  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  value  of  admin¬ 
istrative  flexibility  in  the  use  of  foreign-aid  funds  and  also  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  transfer  of  funds  between  areas  and  functions.  When  the 
Mossadegh  regime  ended  in  August  1953,  Iran  was  virtually  bankrupt. 
The  Zahedi  government,  which  succeeded  that  of  Mossadegh,  asked 
the  United  States  for  assistance  which  was  needed  urgently  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  continue  to  function  and  if  its  efforts  to  provide  sound 
solutions  to  Iran’s  problems  were  to  have  any  chance  of  success. 

President  Eisenhower  was  able  immediately  to  authorize  emergency 
assistance  of  $45  million.  An  additional  $6.5  million  was  authorized 
in  February  1954.  These  funds  have  been  used  to  finance  the  imports 
of  essential  commodities  and  to  provide  temporary  budgetary  support 
during  an  extremely  critical  period  of  Iran’s  history.  The  situation 
has  greatly  improved,  and  the  oil  dispute  with  the  British  has  moved 
nearer  solution.  Until  oil  revenues  actually  become  available,  how¬ 
ever,  further  needs  for  assistance  of  this  type  may  develop.  A  portion 
of  the  funds  in  the  bill  for  development  assistance  in  the  general  area 
have  been  included  with  this  prospect  in  mind. 

The  illustrative  technical  cooperation  program  for  Iran  amounts  to 
$10  million.  This  will  cover  projects  of  livestock  improvement,  plant 
production  and  forestry,  agricultural  extension,  land  and  water  use, 
public  health  administration,  environmental  sanitation,  municipal 
water  supplies,  teacher  training,  transportation  improvement,  com¬ 
munity  development,  and  government  services. 

A  relatively  small  program  of  military  assistance  is  also  included 
in  the  bill  for  Iran.  The  success  of  the  United  States-supplied  Iranian 
Army  in  backing  up  the  Shah  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Mossadegh 
government  offers  yet  another  dramatic  instance  of  the  worthwhileness 
of  this  program.  The  program  contemplated  by  the  bill  for  fiscal 
1955  will  include  unit  equipment  to  meet  certain  Army  deficiencies, 
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an  additional  small  naval  vessel,  and  maintenance  support  for  air¬ 
craft  previously  programed. 

24.  ISRAEL 

The  illustrative  program  for  Israel  includes  $1,400,000  for  technical 
cooperation  plus  other  sums  for  development  assistance.  Both 
types  of  aid  are  reduced  from  prior  years. 

Israel  faces  economic  problems  as  serious  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
in  the  world.  In  a  small  country  with  few  natural  resources  and  lim¬ 
ited  arable  land,  it  has  had  to  deal  with  700,000  immigrants  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  an  economic  boycott  and  blockade 
by  the  Arab  States.  It  produces  only  50  percent  of  its  consumption 
requirements  and  earns  15  percent  of  its  foreign  exchange  require¬ 
ments.  The  cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled  since  1951. 

Nevertheless  there  have  been  some  favorable  economic  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  last  year,  and  it  appears  that  in  1955  United  States 
assistance  will  be  required  for  no  more  than  14  percent  of  Israel’s 
total  imports,  compared  to  20  percent  in  1954  and  33  percent  in  1953. 
The  counterpart  funds  resulting  from  this  type  of  assistance  finance 
one-third  of  the  Israeli  Government’s  development  budget  and  have 
been  used  to  expand  irrigation,  build  refugee  housing,  improve  trans¬ 
portation,  and  make  loans  for  industry,  schools,  and  health  centers. 

The  1955  program  contemplates  a  reduction  in  housing  and  in 
imports  of  food  and  finished  consumer  goods  and  an  increase  in  imports 
of  raw  materials  for  export  industries  and  of  other  development  items. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  programs  designed  to  yield  the  most  immediate 
results  in  exports  and  economic  development. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  of  United  States  assistance  will  be  in  the 
form  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  one-fourth  for  import  of 
petroleum  products,  and  one-fourth  for  basic  development  materials. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  will  give  primary  attention  to 
continuing  projects  already  underway  for  increasing  agricultural 
production.  Of  the  total  of  $1,400,000  only  $51,000  will  be  spent  on 
supplies  and  equipment  and  the  remainder  on  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians,  local  trainees,  and  other  local  costs.  Demonstration  aspects 
of  the  program  are  being  financed  from  prior  year  funds  in  which 
Israel  matched  the  United  States  contribution. 

25.  ARAB  STATES:  EGYPT,  JORDAN,  LEBANON,  SYRIA 

These  states  together  account  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
development  assistance  authorized  for  this  area. 

Taken  as  a  whole  these  states  have  ample  resources  to  support 
their  populations  at  a  considerably  higher  standard  of  living  than  now 
prevails.  They  are  deficient,  however,  in  such  basic  prerequisites  for 
economic  development  as  transportation,  communication,  and  power 
facilities. 

Until  facilities  of  this  type  are  provided,  the  countries  find  it  difficult 
to  attract  private  investment. 

Although  there  is  much  rich  land  in  the  Arab  States,  the  rainfall  is 
low  and  the  land  needs  water  to  be  made  productive.  Assistance 
to  large-scale,  long-term  irrigation  projects  is  contemplated  with  the 
funds  provided  in  this  bill. 
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Some  of  these  projects  can  most  effectively  be  of  a  regional  nature. 
An  example  is  the  unified  plan  for  development  of  the  Jordan  Valiev 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the  states  of  the  area. 

Development  of  the  Arab  States  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
Syria,  which  occupy  strategic  positions  around  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  would  have  favorable  effects  in  the  remainder  of  the  area 
through  the  stimulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 

A  number  of  projects  are  already  underway  financed  by  the  local 
governments  and  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  committee  believes  that  marginal  United  States 
assistance  would  be  worthwhile  in  order  to  shorten  timetables,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  additional  economic  development  of  these 
states  would  help  solve  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Pal¬ 
estine.  The  committee  also,  however,  endorses  the  position  of  the 
executive  branch  that  in  determining  individual  projects  appropriate 
for  United  States  assistance,  considerable  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  willingness  of  the  countries  concerned  to  join  in  the  solution  of 
regional  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  start  of  an  assistance  program  in  Syria  is  dependent  upon 
conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  bilateral  agreement  with  that  country. 

26.  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Other  programs  of  technical  cooperation  in  the  area  amount  to 
$10,500,000  for  seven  countries — Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Liberia, 
Libya,  Nepal,  and  Saudi  Arabia — and  $5,400,000  for  dependent 
overseas  territories  of  European  powers  in  Africa.  Small  sums  of 
development  assistance  are  also  included  in  some  instances. 

All  the  individual  country  programs  are  small  and  are  directed  to 
helping  the  governments  concerned  meet  the  basic  problems  of  their 
people,  primarily  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health,  and  sanitation. 
The  work  is  undramatic,  but  highly  beneficial  to  United  States 
interests. 

27.  PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  407) 

The  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine,  now  in  its  sixth 
year,  continues  to  plague  the  area. 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  concern  over  this 
situation. 

Eric  Johnston  has  recently  returned  from  his  second  trip  to  the 
Near  East  as  the  special  representative  of  the  President  to  present  to 
the  nations  of  that  area  a  plan  for  the  unified  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  drawn  up  under  TVA  supervi¬ 
sion  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 

Besides  the  TVA  survey,  others  have  been  undertaken  for  large- 
scale  development  projects  which  would  provide  productive  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  refugees.  Few,  however,  have  actually  been  started.  As 
a  result,  the  $200  million  fund  for  a  reintegration  program  for  refugees 
voted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1952  has  barely 
been  touched  and  the  approximately  875,000  refugees  continue  to 
live  on  the  U.  N.  relief  program  which  is  maintained  at  subsistence 
level  at  the  cost  of  about  $25  million  a  year. 

Economic  and  political  factors  have  been  the  major  blocks  to  a 
vigorous  reintegration  program.  The  economic  factors  revolve  mostly 
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around  the  poverty  and  aridity  of  the  area  and  could  be  solved  in  part 
by  the  regional  development  of  water  resources  proposed  under  the 
TVA  plan.  Thus  far,  political  factors  have  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  this  plan  by  the  nations  concerned.  The  committee  cannot  express 
too  strongly  its  deep  concern  over  the  political  tensions  in  the  Near 
East,  and  its  conviction  that  the  problem  is  one  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  United  States  should  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  N. 
in  seeking  a  solution  even  though  some  years  may  be  required  to  find  it. 

For  fiscal  years  1952-54  Congress  appropriated  and  reappropriated 
$110,063,250  for  the  relief  and  reintegration  program.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  estimates  that  $29,063,250  remains  unobligated  as  of  July  1, 
1954,  and  requests  its  reappropriation.  An  additional  authorization 
of  $30  million  is  contained  in  this  bill,  for  which  no  appropriations 
will  be  requested  at  this  time.  Administration  witnesses  testified 
that  this  amount  will  be  needed  only  in  the  event  that  a  number  of 
projects  now  on  paper  are  agreed  to  and  put  into  operation.  The 
same  type  of  “standby”  authorization  for  the  same  amount  was 
granted  by  the  Congress  last  year  and  never  used.  The  committee 
recommends  that  this  authorization  be  granted.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amounts  appropriated  in  previous  years  and  their  obliga¬ 
tion  and  distribution: 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 

Near  East 

Comparative  summary  of  United  States  contributions 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  year 
1953 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Amounts  available: 

United  States  appropriation _ _ 

$50, 000, 000 

$60, 063,  250 

Unobligated  balance  reappropriated . 

$44, 063,  250 

$29, 063, 250 

Total . ..  _  . . . 

60, 000, 000 

18, 000, 000 
32, 000, 000 

60, 063, 250 

16, 000, 000 

44, 063,  250 

15, 000, 000 

29, 063,  250 

>  12, 000, 000 
17, 063, 250 

Program  obligations: 

Relief  program. _ _ _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

50, 000, 000 

16, 000, 000 
44, 063,  250 

15, 000, 000 
29,063,2.50 

29, 063,  250 

Unobligated  balance _  _ 

New  authorization  (only)  requested  fiscal  year 
1955 . 

30, 000, 000 

1  This  amount  is  based  on  the  tentative  $18  million  UNRWA  relief  budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  approved  by 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  in  November  1953.  This  action  is  subject  to  review  by  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


IV.  Far  East  and  Pacific 


The  administration  requested  the  following  authorizations  for  this 
area: 


Military  assistance  (sec.  106  (c)  (3)) _ 

Direct  forces  support _ 

Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia  (sec.  121) _  $800,000,000 

Common-use  items,  Formosa  (sec.  123) _  25,  000,  000 

Defense  support  (sec.  131  (b)  (3)) - 

Relief  and  rehabilitation,  Korea _ 

United  States  program  (sec.  7  32  (a)) _  230,  000,  000 

Contribution  to  U.  N.  program  (sec.  132  (c))_  11,  300,  000 

Technical  cooperation  (sec.  304) _ _ _ 


$583,  600,  000 
825,  000,  000 


96,  430,  000 
241,  300,  000 


22,  570,  000 


Total 


1,  768,  900,  000 
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The  committee  reduced  the  authorization  for  direct  forces  support 
in  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia  to  $712  million  and  that  for  defense 
support  to  $86,230,000.  Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation  was  cut  to 
$208,452,615  ($205  million  for  the  U.  S.  program  and  $3,452,615  for 
the  U.  N.  program).  Other  figures,  except  for  technical  cooperation, 
are  subject  to  unspecified  reductions  as  a  result  of  cuts  in  overall 
authorizations  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Thus,  the  total  for  this 
area  has  been  reduced  to  a  ceiling  of  $1,627,854,615. 

This  is  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  in  the  bill.  For  fiscal 
1954,  the  Far  East  and  Pacific  portion  amounted  to  $2,044  million, 
or  roughly  38  percent  of  the  global  program  of  $5,336  million. 

28.  SITUATION  IN  THE  AREA 

Recent  developments  in  Indochina  and  the  large-scale  successes  of 
the  Viet  Minh  against  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  and  the  French 
Union  have  created  an  extremely  difficult  situation  for  American 
policy  in  all  of  southeast  Asia.  This  region  is  a  tempting  prize  for 
international  communism;  and  the  capacity  of  local  Communist 
groups,  aided  by  weapons  from  Communist  China,  to  expand  their 
operations  against  duly  constituted  government,  underscores  grimly 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  free  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  problem  of  defending  the  area  from  further 
encroachment  by  the  forces  of  international  communism  remains  the 
same.  Current  happenings  only  serve  as  a  warning  to  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  create  such  a  bulwark  as  will  unite  the  people  themselves 
in  its  defense.  Without  their  voluntary  cooperation  in  the  defense  of 
their  liberties,  other  efforts  must  go  for  naught. 

Most  of  the  newly  independent  nations  in  the  Far  East — choice 
targets  for  the  Communist  technique  of  subversion,  dissidence,  and 
revolt — have  not  yet  acquired  such  stability  as  would  facilitate  their 
dealing  with  this  new  menace  in  addition  to  staggering  social,  economic, 
political,  and  military  problems.  The  solution  of  these  problems  must 
be  the  touchstone  of  any  realistic  policy  which  seeks  to  preserve  the 
free  world  from  its  enemies. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  United  States  are  to  assist  the  free 
countries  to  acquire  the  will  and  ability  to  resist  communism  from 
within  and  without;  to  help  develop  sufficient  military  power  to  main¬ 
tain  internal  security  and  to  discourage  Communist  aggression;  to 
further  the  efforts  of  the  national  governments  to  raise  what  is  usually 
a  bare  subsistence  standard  of  living;  and  to  assist  in  creating  sound, 
stable  economies  under  independent,  representative  governments. 

Without  outside  help,  such  goals  are  not  attainable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  offering  the  military  and  economic  assistance 
which  these  newly  independent  nations  require,  we  face  a  further 
complicating  factor.  Because  of  our  association  with  and  support  for 
the  traditional  colonial  powers  of  Western  Europe,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  view  with  distrust  and  suspicion  any  gesture  which  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  attempt  to  reassert  foreign  domination.  Soviet 
propaganda  has  not  failed  to  stimulate  these  feelings. 


$  2,043.8'  $  1,768.9 
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29.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  106  (c)  (3)) 

The  requested  authorization  for  military  assistance  for  the  Far  East 
and  Pacific  area  during  fiscal  1955  was  $583.6  million.  The  nations 
which  have  previously  participated  in  the  program  and  for  which  fur¬ 
ther  aid  is  requested  during  the  forthcoming  year  are  Indochina,  the 
Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Thailand.  A  military  assistance  program 
is  now  being  started  for  Japan.  Because  all  military  assistance  for 
Korea  except  training  is  still  being  financed  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Defense  Department,  no  provision  is  made  for  Korean  military 
aid  in  this  bill.  Specific  figures  on  military  assistance  cannot  be 
given  for  each  country  because  of  security  reasons. 

The  sudden  increase  of  Communist-sustained  Viet  Minh  pressure  in 
Indochina  threatens  the  entire  Pacific  area.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  pressure  will  not  be  applied  wherever  local  conditions 
are  favorable.  The  countries  receiving  United  States  military  assist¬ 
ance  possess  a  military  manpower  potential  which,  under  proper 
direction  and  with  proper  training,  can  overcome  the  menace  of 
Communist  aggression.  Left  to  themselves,  these  countries  can 
neither  establish  nor  maintain  the  military  forces  and  the  modern 
weapons  needed  to  defend  their  homeland.  (fl|  » 

From  the  beginning  of  the  military  assistance  programs  in  1949, 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1954,  more  than  $2%  billion  in  materiel  had 
been  programed  for  the  Far  East,  of  which  more  than  50  percent  had 
been  shipped.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  has  been  absorbed  in 
Indochina.  Military  assistance  has  permitted  the  duly  constituted 
Government  of  the  Philippines  to  restrain  and  largely  eradicate  the 
activities  of  the  Communist-controlled  Huk  movement.  It  has  also 
created  a  military  strong  point  on  Formosa,  which  serves  as  a  constant 
deterrent  to  the  forces  of  Communist  China  on  the  mainland,  and  as  a 
rallying  point  for  free  Chinese  everywhere. 

A  greater  degree  of  unity  among  the  nations  of  the  area  is  needed 
if  our  assistance  is  to  be  of  maximum  effectiveness.  Section  106 
(b)  (3)  requires  military,  direct  forces  support  and  other  assistance 
to  be  furnished  in  a  way  to  “give  the  fullest  assistance  to  the  free 
peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organization,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  eco 
nomic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties, 
and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence.”  Congressional 
support  for  such  an  organization  is  reaffirmed  in  section  101.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  organization  need  not  be  military. 

30.  INDOCHINA  (SEC.  121) 

Of  the  entire  aid  program  for  1955  the  largest  single  amount  con¬ 
templated  is  that  for  Indochina  for  which  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,133  million  was  requested — approximately  one-third  of  the  entire 
mutual  security  program.  The  committee  reduced  the  requested 
authorization  for  direct  forces  support  from  $800  million  to  $712 
million.  In  the  illustrative  programs  for  Indochina,  military  assist¬ 
ance  amounted  to  $308  million,  defense  support  to  $21.5  million,  and 
technical  cooperation  to  $3.5  million.  The  military  assistance  and 
defense  support  figures  will  be  subject  to  some  reduction  as  a  result  of 
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cuts  the  committee  made  in  global  authorizations  for  these  programs. 
In  view  of  the  uncertain  and  fluid  conditions  in  that  area,  the  fund 
of  $712  million  has  been  made  available  for  use  to  meet  United  States 
objectives,  not  only  in  the  Associated  States,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
western  Pacific  and  southeast  Asia  area,  if  necessary.  Because  of  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  some  of  the  States  of  this  area,  the  President 
is  authorized,  where  he  finds  it  necessary  in  the  national  interest,  to 
waive  specific  provisions  otherwise  required  in  bilateral  agreement 
(sec.  121).  The  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  are  to  be  notified 
in  these  cases. 

The  same  section,  however,  contains  a  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  any  of  this  $712  million  fund — 

in  behalf  of  governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist 
rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Indochina  would  have  fallen  to  the 
Communist  forces  some  time  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance 
that  went  to  the  French  and  to  the  Associated  States  under  our 
military  assistance  program.  The  dangers  that  now  exist  are  not 
to  be  met  by  withdrawal,  but  by  firmly  pressing  on  with  a  policy  of 
collective  security. 

The  committee  has  given  much  reflection  to  the  uncertainties  latent 
in  the  Indochina  program.  It  has  concluded  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  in  a  position  to  support  those  forces  resisting  Communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  It  would  seem  to  be  unwise  not  to  have 
available  for  immediate  use  adequate  sums  to  build  up  those  forces 
against  the  gathering  threat  of  Communist  aggression  in  that  region. 
Millions  of  people  who  reside  within  a  600-mile  radius  of  Communist 
China  will  not  turn  Communist  if  we  give  them  faith,  if  we  strengthen 
them  militarily  and  economically,  and  if  we  give  them  a  basis  for 
believing  in  our  support.  A  cease-fire  or  other  settlement  of  the 
present  fighting  might  make  this  support  even  more  important. 

Funds  requested  for  defense  support  are  for  improvement  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  needed  by  the  military,  including  the  construction 
and  repair  of  strategic  highways,  harbors,  and  airfields,  and  for 
support  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities.  Technical  cooperation 
funds  ($3.5  million)  are  principally  to  continue  projects  in  agriculture, 
health  and  sanitation,  education,  industry  and  public  administration. 
Emphasis  on  fertilizer  distribution,  hospital  equipment  and  water 
system  development  has  been  reduced,  with  greater  attention  to 
rural  health  centers,  first-aid  stations,  technical  and  industrial  training, 
and  the  like. 

31.  KOREA  (SEC.  132) 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $208,452,615  for  Korea — $205  million 
for  the  United  States  program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  and 
$3,452,615  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency.  (Military  assistance  is  provided 
through  Defense  Department  appropriations.) 

The  economic  assistance  program  for  Korea  represents  a  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  United  Nations.  The  program  is 
administered  in  Korea  as  a  joint  effort  by  a  Combined  Economic 
Board  on  which  the  Korean  representative  is  the  Prime  Minister  of 
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Korea,  and  the  United  States  representative  is  the  Economic  Coordi¬ 
nator  for  Korea.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Economic  Coordinator 
to  insure  that  the  total  program  financed  from  whatever  source,  is 
integrated,  sound,  and  avoids  procurement  duplications. 

The  fiscal  1955  program  will  include: 

(a)  Increased  agricultural  production  through  irrigation  construc¬ 
tion,  fisheries  rehabilitation,  increased  fertilizer  imports,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  activities. 

( b )  Continued  rehabilitation  of  destroyed  textile  mills  and  new 
plant  construction  to  produce  such  items  as  cement,  paper,  and 
fertilizer,  which  must  now  be  imported.  Coal  and  metal  mine  devel¬ 
opment  will  be  stressed  in  order  to  decrease  imports  of  coal  and  increase 
exports  of  valuable  minerals,  such  as  tungsten,  which  currently  is  a 
major  contributor  to  the  country’s  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

(c)  Continued  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  existing  power 
facilities  needed  to  provide  firm  power  capacity  for  expanding  indus¬ 
trial  production,  including  fertilizer. 

Funds  are  likewise  programed  for  rehabilitation  of  the  railway 
system  including  construction  of  spurs  and  vital  links  now  missing, 
as  well  as  for  port  and  harbor  improvements,  the  repair  of  bridges,  and 
the  purchase  of  coastal  cargo  vessels.  The  present  bill  authorizes 
the  President,  within  24  months  from  the  date  of  its  enactment,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  conditions  specified  by  him,  not 
more  than  8  CI-M-AVI  vessels,  such  transfers  to  be  made  at  prices 
determined  under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946 
(50  U.  S.  C.,  app.  1736).  These  vessels  average  3,800  tons  each,  and 
have  a  statutory  sales  price  of  $693,862  per  ship.  Funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  132  (a)  of  the  bill  are  available  for  this  transfer. 
The  ships  in  question  are  to  be  operated  only  in  east  Asian  waters. 

The  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA) 
was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
December,  1950 — 

to  assist  the  Korean  people  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  to  repair  the  devastation 
caused  by  aggression. 

The  United  States  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  have 
pledged,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  $162.5  million  as 
the  United  States  share  (65  percent)  of  the  initial  $250  million  target 
budget  of  UNKRA.  As  of  March  19,  1954,  the  United  States  had 
contributed  a  total  of  $65,750,000  of  its  pledge  as  compared  with 
$36,862,671  contributed  by  the  32  other  member  governments. 

The  status  of  pledges  and  payments  in  the  UNKRA  program,  as  of 
April  30,  1954,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 
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Country 


Pledge 


Total  Balance  out- 
received  standing 


Argentina _ 

Australia _ _ — . . 

Belgium _ _ _ 

Burma. . - - - - - 

Canada _ _ _ _ . _ 

Chile _ _ _ 

Denmark _ _ — . . 

Dominican  Republic _ _ _ 

Egypt - - - . — - - 

El  Salvador . - . . — _ _ _ 

Ethiopia . . . . 

France _ 

Greece _ _ _ 

Honduras _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Indonesia - - - - - - - - 

Israel _ 

Lebanon _ _ _ _ _ 

Liberia _ _ — - - 

Luxembourg _ 

Netherlands _ _ 

New  Zealand _ _ _ _ 

Norway _ 

Panama - - - - - - 

Paraguay _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Sweden _ _ 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

United  States  of  America _ _ _ 

Venezuela _ _ _ _ 

Total - - - 

Nonmember  states: 


$500, 000 
4, 002,  710 
200, 000 
49,  934 
6.  904,  762 
250,  000 
860, 000 
10, 000 
28,  716 
500 
40, 000 
142, 857 
9, 333 
2,500 
100, 000 
33, 600 
50, 000 
15, 000 
40, 000 
526,  316 
557, 900 
1,  725,  323 
3,  000 
10, 000 
20,  000 
966, 518 
28, 000, 000 
162,  500, 000 
70, 000 


207, 618, 969 


$500, 000 
2, 450,  733 
200, 000 
49,  934 
6, 904, 762 


289,  555 


500 
40, 000 
142,857 
9. 333 
2,  500 
100,  000 
33, 600 
50, 000 
15, 000 
40, 000 
526,  316 
274, 989 
1,  725, 323 


10, 000 
20, 000 
322,  237 
16,  940, 000 
65, 750, 000 
70, 000 


96, 467, 639 


$1, 551, 977 


250, 000 
570, 445 
10, 000 
28, 716 


282, 911 


3, 000 


644, 281 
11,  060,000 
96, 750,  000 


111,151,330 


Austria.. . 

Italy _ 

Monaco _ 

Switzerland... 
Viet-Nam . 

Total _ 

Grand  total 


162, 936 
1, 253, 333 
286 
23,256 
10, 000 


162, 936 
1, 253,  333 
286 
23, 256 
10,  000 


1, 449, 811 


1,449,811 


209, 068,  780 


97, 917, 450 


111,  151, 330 


The  proposed  UNKRA  program  calls  for  the  obligation,  of  $45 
million  in  1954  and  $50  million  in  1955.  To  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  to  the  latter  program  in  accordance  with  the  agreed 
proportion  formula  (65  percent  of  total  country  contributions), 
provision  is  made  for  authority  to  carry  over  and  utilize  in  1955  the 
unobligated  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1954  appropriation,  which  is 
estimated  as  $18.5  million;  and  for  the  appropriation  of  $3,452,615  in 
additional  new  obligational  authority  to  make  a  total  of  $22  million 
which  would  be  provided  for  the  United  States  contribution  to 
UNKRA  in  1955. 


32.  FORMOSA  (NATIONALIST  CHINA) 

Formosa  is  important  to  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  East,  as  a  key  point  in  the  defense  line  from  Japan  to  the 
Philippines.  Our  policy  of  support  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  Formosa  has  frequently  been  reaffirmed,  and  needs  no 
further  comment  at  this  time, 

As  with  several  other  country  areas  embraced  in  the  mutual  security 
program,  Formosa’s  productive  facilities  are  inadequate  to  support 
the  economy  without  outside  assistance.  Primarily  this  is  because 
of  the  heavy  requirements  of  a  large  military  establishment,  and  a 
rapidly  growing  population.  Although  production  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  4  years,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  increasing  demand. 
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High  military  costs  consume  nearly  60  percent  of  the  combined 
budgets  of  the  provincial  and  central  governments. 

When  the  military  assistance  program  was  started,  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces  had  practically  no  capability  for  offense  or  defense. 
With  the  receipt  of  United  States  equipment  and  a  progressive  and 
vigorous  training  program,  there  has  been  created  on  the  island  of 
Formosa  a  substantial  military  force  which  is  capable  at  the  present 
time  of  offering  strong  resistance  against  a  surface  attack  from  the 
mainland  of  China,  and  which  possesses  certain  limited  offensive 
capabilities  of  its  own. 

The  production  of  consumer  goods  has  shown  marked  improvement 
since  1949.  Textile  production  has  increased  fivefold  since  1950, 
permitting  Formosa  to  meet  its  entire  current  requirements  for  military 
uniforms  as  well  as  to  satisfy  nearly  all  civilian  requirements.  This 
general  economic  improvement  made  it  possible  in  fiscal  1954  to  in¬ 
crease  substantially  the  allocation  of  FOA  aid  funds  for  development 
of  power,  transportation  and  industrial  facilities. 

It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  under  present  circumstances  the 
Formosan  area  can  become  completely  self-supporting. 

Nonmilitary  funds  made  available  for  Formosa  from  fiscal  1951 
through  fiscal  1954  total  $396.8  million,  including  direct  forces  sup¬ 
port  amounting  to  $85.8  million.  For  fiscal  1955,  $90  million  was 
requested  for  other  than  military  assistance — $25  million  for  direct 
forces  support;  $62.6  million  for  defense  support;  and  $2.4  million  for 
technical  cooperation. 

Funds  for  direct  forces  support  will  be  used  to  finance  civilian  type 
imports  required  by  the  Formosan  forces  to  supplement  the  military 
equipment  and  technical  assistance  furnished  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  Included  will  be  petroleum  products  and  items 
used  in  the  construction  of  warehouses,  barracks,  training  centers, 
transportation  facilities  and  airfields. 

Defense  support  funds  will  supplement  foreign  exchange  resources 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  They  will  be  used  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  consumer  goods,  industrial  raw  materials  and  capital 
goods  and  services.  In  the  illustrative  program,  $38.2  million  was  to 
finance  industrial  raw  materials,  such  as  phosphate  rock  to  manu¬ 
facture  calcium  superphosphate,  soybeans  for  cake  and  edible  oils, 
raw  cotton  to  manufacture  textiles,  and  lubricating  oils.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $15.5  million  was  for  the  expansion  of  industries  already  estab¬ 
lished  (such  as  chemical  fertilizer,  paper  and  pulp,  lumbering,  sugar 
refining,  rubber  processing,  and  the  mining  of  copper,  gold,  and  coal). 

Funds  requested  for  technical  cooperation  will  be  devoted  to 
financing  the  cost  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  public  health, 
education  and  public  administration;  small  quantities  of  supplies 
and  equipment  for  demonstration  purposes;  and  a  trainee  program  in 
the  United  States. 

Attention  should  be  drawn,  finally,  to  section  413  of  the  bill,  which 
continues  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  complete  a 
program  for  paying  the  educational  and  related  costs  of  Chinese 
(and  Korean)  students  in  the  United  States.  This  section  does  not 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  new  funds,  but  continues  available 
until  expended  the  approximately  $850,000  remaining  of  the  $6  million 
authorized  for  this  purpose  in  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of 
1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547). 
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33.  JAPAN  (SECS.  106  (c)(3)  AND  109) 

Japan  constitutes  a  primary  target  for  Communist  expansion  in 
the  Far  East.  At  present  it  is  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
in  that  area  which  represents  the  major  deterrent  to  aggression. 
Although  there  has  continued  to  be  opposition  to  rearmament  in 
Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  a 
gradual  expansion  of  its  defense  forces. 

Funds  for  military  assistance  to  Japan  were  provided  for  the  first 
time  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  and  additional  funds 
are  authorized  in  this  bill.  Although  the  Japanese  Constitution 
forbids  the  maintenance  of  national  armed  forces,  the  Japanese  do  have 
internal  security  forces  which  are  essential  in  protecting  the  country 
against  indirect  aggression  in  the  form  of  subversion.  These  forces 
would  also  be  available  to  defend  the  country  against  direct  foreign 
attack.  Under  the  1953  act,  weapons  and  equipment  were  to  be 
supplied  to  the  internal  security  forces,  subject  to  negotiation  of 
suitable  arrangements  with  the  Japanese.  Such  arrangements  were 
embodied  in  a  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  signed  on  March 
8,  1954,  which  entered  into  force  on  May  1. 

During  and  immediately  following  the  occupation  of  Japan,  the 
United  States  provided  military  equipment  to  the  Japanese  National 
Safety  Force  on  a  loan  basis. 

The  materiel  and  equipment  heretofore  loaned  to  the  Japanese 
were  made  available  from  Army  and  Navy  appropriations.  Section 
109  of  the  present  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  legal  title  to  this  equipment  and  to  other 
equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan  for  which  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  No 
additional  appropriation  is  authorized  by  this  section  and  none  is 
needed. 

No  program  of  technical  or  development  assistance  is  now  operating 
in  Japan,  nor  is  any  provided  for.  Consideration  is  being  given, 
however,  to  use  of  a  small  part  of  local  currency  funds  accruing  from 
surplus  commodity  sales  to  support  a  technical  exchange  program. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  help  Japanese  industries  speed  up  the  process 
of  improving  their  production  techniques  and  management  methods, 
as  a  means  of  assisting  them  in  solving  their  international  financial 
problems  through  increased  trade. 

These  problems  are  very  serious.  The  rapid  recovery  of  Japanese 
industry  and  agriculture  since  the  war — restoring  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  to  prewar  standards — obscures  a  basic  weakness  in  the 
economy.  Japan  is  probably  the  most  densely  populated  country 
in  the  world  in  relation  to  available  natural  resources.  A  population 
of  87  million  inhabits  an  area  smaller  than  the  State  of  Montana 
with  its  615,000  people,  and  with  less  arable  land  than  Montana. 
Loss  of  its  overseas  territories,  and  denial  of  access  to  the  natural 
outlets  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  which  supplied  Japan  with  much  of 
its  raw  materials  have  further  complicated  its  existence.  These 
factors,  and  the  limited  availability  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
from  nondollar  areas,  have  impelled  Japan  to  turn  increasingly  to 
the  dollar  area,  and  particularly  to  the  United  States,  for  necessary 
imports.  The  pattern  of  world  trade  has  likewise  curtailed  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  raw  silk  and  cotton  textiles,  of  which  Japan  was  always  a 
large  exporter. 
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In  the  postwar  years  huge  trade  deficits  have  been  covered 
United  States  aid  and  various  extraordinary  dollar  expenditures  in 
Japan.  The  United  States  spent  about  $2  billion  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  for  economic  assistance  to  Japan,  mostly  for  government  and 
relief  in  occupied  areas  (GARIOA).  These  appropriations  ceased  in 
1951,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  been  more  than  replaced  by  (1) 
United  States  procurement  of  goods  and  services  to  support  forces 
in  Japan  and  Korea,  (2)  personal  dollar  outlays  in  Japan  by  United 
States  military  and  other  personnel,  and  (3)  mutual  security  program 
purchases.  In  1953  Japan  received  from  these  sources  a  dollar  income 
of  about  $800  million.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfavorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance  of  last  year  amounted  to  about  $1,100  million.  Without  the 
extraordinary  dollar  income,  Japanese  foreign  exchange  reserves 
would  have  been  virtually  exhausted. 

The  committee  has  watched  this  unwholesome  situation  with 
growing  concern.  It  considers  that  the  continued  absence  of  normal 
trade  opportunities  for  Japanese  manufactured  goods  must  inevitably 
produce  either  an  internal  eruption  of  some  sort,  or  draw  the  Japanese 
economy  closer  to  the  markets  of  the  mainland.  Loans  or  aid  or  both 
may  be  satisfactory  during  a  temporary  period;  but  a  long-term  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Some  means  must  be 
found  to  accommodate  the  free  world  trade  area  to  Japanese  produc¬ 
tion.  As  one  attack  on  this  dilemma,  efforts  should  be  increased  to 
develop  trade  with  Southeast  Asia  to  compensate  for  Japan’s  lost 
markets  in  China. 

34.  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  program  for  fiscal  year  1955  in  the  Philippines  provides  for 
military  assistance,  defense  support,  and  technical  cooperation.  The 
military  assistance  program,  which  is  a  limited  one,  continues  to 
provide  material  and  training  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Philippines 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  internal  security  and  as  defense  against 
external  attack.  Support  for  these  forces  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
Communist-led  Huk  threat  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  former  power. 
A  condition  of  stability  and  strength  has  been  established  in  the 
Philippine  Government. 

The  defense  support  program,  which  is  in  reality  development 
assistance,  amounted  to  $12.4  million  in  the  administration  request, 
and  technical  cooperation  funds  to  $7.6  million.  The  total  for  the 
same  purposes  last  year  was  $15  million. 

In  previous  years  the  program  had  been  somewhat  reduced  because 
it  was  felt  that  effective  use  could  not  be  made  of  larger  amounts  of 
money.  It  appears  that  this  year  the  Philippine  Government  is  in  a 
position  to  build  up  the  internal  strength  of  the  country  more  ade¬ 
quately.  In  general,  the  economy  of  the  islands  is  on  a  fairly  stable 
basis,  which  was  not  the  case  2  or  3  years  ago.  Despite  increased 
financial  stability,  budgetary  deficits  are  in  prospect  for  fiscal  1955. 

Through  fiscal  1954,  funds  allocated  to  the  Philippines  under 
technical  cooperation  and  development  assistance  amounted  to  $80 
million.  The  programs  have  increased  agricultural  production  by 
irrigation  projects,  fertilizer  imports,  and  technical  assistance  furnished 
through  the  FOA  program.  One  consequence  in  1953  was  that  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  history,  the  Philippines  found  it  unnecessary  to 
import  rice.  Among  the  major  projects  underway  are  a  long-term 
malaria  control  program;  hospital  rehabilitation;  surveys  and  drilling 
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to  develop  coal  and  mineral  resources ;  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  by  the  Philippines  with  their  own  funds,  supplemented 
by  a  $20  million  Export-Import  Bank  loan;  and  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  guaranty  and  loan  fund  using  counterpart  pesos,  as  a 
stimulus  to  local  capital. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  consistently  appropriated  sums  to 
the  counterpart  fund  well  beyond  actual  deposit  requirements.  Some 
120  million  pesos  (US  $60  million)  have  been  appropriated  although 
only  57  million  pesos  were  required  for  deposit.  Over  and  above 
counterpart  appropriations,  the  Philippine  Government  in  fiscal  1953 
and  again  in  1954  appropriated  nearly  8  million  pesos  for  direct 
project  costs,  in  addition  to  increased  appropriations  in  fields  directly 
related  to  FOA-assisted  activities.  The  total  Philippine  contribution 
during  fiscal  1955  from  all  sources,  excluding  counterpart,  is  estimated 
at  90  million  pesos,  plus  significant  increases  in  regular  appropriations 
for  agriculture,  health,  education,  and  public  works. 

35.  THAILAND 

In  Thailand,  the  military  assistance  program  is  bringing  the  Thai 
Army  to  a  degree  of  competency  permitting  it  not  only  to  maintain 
internal  security,  hut  also  to  resist  invasion  from  border  states  unless 
the  support  of  Communist  China  or  some  other  large  nation  is  thrown 
in.  An  atmosphere  of  stability  has  been  created  with  a  promise  of 
strength  in  the  future. 

The  Thai  Government,  however,  is  unable  to  produce  the  weapons 
and  materials  needed  for  its  armed  forces;  nor  is  its  economy  adequate 
to  provide  the  requisite  weapons  through  outside  purchases. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1951-54,  technical  assistance  to  Thailand 
amounted  to  approximately  $27.9  million,  most  of  which  was  devoted 
to  joint  United  States-Thai  efforts  in  such  fields  as  irrigation,  fertilizer 
demonstration,  malaria  control,  transportation,  and  power. 

For  fiscal  year  1955,  a  $5  million  program  is  proposed,  with  major 
emphasis  being  given  to  increasing  rice  yields  per  acre  and  developing 
health  and  teacher-training  facilities.  During  1955  it  is  estimated 
that  Thailand  will  provide  the  equivalent  of  $13.1  million  for  the  local 
support  of  the  joint  technical-cooperation  activities.  Of  this  amount, 
$5  million  will  come  from  counterpart  funds,  and  $8.1  million  from 
additional  Thai  budgetary  support.  The  Thai  Government  has, 
moreover,  appropriated  increasing  amounts  for  similar-type  develop¬ 
ment  projects  financed  entirely  out  of  its  own  funds.  In  1953,  the 
budget  provided  $54  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  committed  itself  firmly  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  world  and  to  cooperation  with  the  United  States. 
Its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Indochina  peninsula,  if  unhinged  in 
favor  of  the  Communists,  would  be  disastrous  for  the  free  world  in 
the  Asian  area.  The  committee  believes  strongly  that  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  political,  economic,  and  social  foundations  of  the 
country  are  justified  and  should  be  continued. 

36.  INDONESIA 

Strategically,  the  importance  of  Indonesia  derives  from  its  geo¬ 
graphical  location  across  3,000  miles  of  the  approaches  between  Asia 
and  Australia,  its  80  million  population,  and  its  position  as  one  of 
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the  world’s  largest  tin  and  rubber  producers.  Its  loss  to  Commu¬ 
nist  domination  would  increase  the  threat  to  other  countries  in  the 
area. 

Politically  and  economically,  conditions  in  Indonesia  are  rather 
unstable.  Economic  development  has  been  hampered  by  recurrent 
cabinet  crises,  by  budgetary  difficulties,  and  foreign  exchange  short¬ 
ages,  due  primarily  to  depression  of  world  prices  for  tin  and  rubber. 
The  Government  has  been  under  ever-increasing  pressure  from  leftist 
factions  to  reorient  Indonesia’s  trade  toward  the  Communist  bloc  in 
order  to  develop  new  markets.  It  has,  moreover,  been  influenced  in 
favor  of  the  neutralist  policy  followed  by  India. 

The  program  proposed  for  fiscal  1955  is  limited  to  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  amount  of  $4  million,  with  about  three-quarters  of  the 
total  required  for  the  services  of  United  States  technicians  and 
supporting  supplies,  and  a  quarter  for  training  grants. 

Indonesia’s  contribution  consists  of  counterpart  deposits  commen¬ 
surate  in  value  to  the  landed  cost  of  commodities  received  under  the 
technical-cooperation  program.  In  addition  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  paid  all  local  costs  of  FOA-assisted  projects. 

Although  the  Indonesia  program  is  small,  it  has  an  importance 
beyond  its  size.  The  committee  warmly  approves  continued  assist¬ 
ance  to  this  young  Republic  with  so  many  immediate  problems  and 
so  many  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

37.  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

The  committee  added  two  sentences  to  the  general  policy  declara¬ 
tion  in  section  101  reading  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of  China.  In  the 
event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the 
Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  is 
requested  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  national  security,  of  the  implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which 
he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

These  sentences  are  largely  self-explanatory.  The  first  merely 
repeats  the  position  which  Congress  has  expressed  before,  most 
recently  in  the  State-Justice-Commerce  Appropriation  Act  earlier 
this  year.  The  second  in  effect  requests  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  Congress  the  problem  which  will  arise  if  Communist  Chinese 
representatives  are  seated  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
or  the  General  Assembly. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  commits  the  Congress,  or  the  United 
States,  to  any  specific  course  of  action  if  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  recognized  by  the  U.  N.  It  does,  however,  express  the  grave 
concern  with  which  the  Congress  would  view  the  situation  which 
would  then  exist. 
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V.  Latin  America 

The  administration  requested  a  total  of  $47  million  for  Latin 
America,  distributed  as  follows: 

Military  assistance  (sec.  106  (c)  (4)) _  $13,000,000 

Development  assistance,  Bolivia  (sec.  201  (a)  (3)) _  9,  000,  000 

Technical  cooperation _  25,  000,  000 

Bilateral  programs  (sec.  304) _  $23,  500,  000 

Organization  of  American  States  (sec.  306  (b)) _  1,  500,  000 - - 

Total _  47,  000,  000 

The  committee  authorized  the  full  amounts  for  development 
assistance  and  technical  cooperation.  The  military  assistance  figure 
is  subject  to  an  unspecified  reduction  as  a  result  of  the  cut  in  the 
overall  authorization  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

38.  SITUATION  IN  THE  AREA 

The  underlying  conditions,  economic  and  military,  which  justify  a 
continuation  of  aid  to  Latin  America  are  basically  the  same  as  those 
which  have  motivated  the  extension  of  assistance  to  the  area  during 
the  past  several  years.  It  is  a  primary  goal  of  the  United  States  to 
further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  sister  republics.  One 
of  the  most  effective  means  to  combat  the  challenge  of  world  com¬ 
munism  in  this  hemisphere  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage  mutually 
profitable  trade  relations  simultaneously  with  increased  productivity 
and  an  elevation  of  living  standards. 

These  standards  have  remained  low.  They  can  be  raised.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  better  understood  when  comparative 
figures  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  are  examined. 
Excluding  Argentina,  which  does  not  receive  United  States  assistance, 
the  area  of  countries  southward  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
United  States  with  a  population  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1940’s  (150  million).  But  the  gross  national 
product  of  these  countries  is  only  11  percent  of  our  own  or  about  $244 
per  capita  as  compared  with  $2,175. 

Improved  and  modern  agricultural  methods  ultimately  can  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Latin  American  Republics  to  use  badly  needed 
foreign  exchange  to  purchase  food  abroad.  Unfortunately  in  recent 
years  exports  and  real  wages  have  declined  while  imports  have  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  hoped  that  this  assistance  program  will  help  to  reverse 
that  trend. 

The  $34  million  authorized  for  economic  and  technical  assistance 
in  Latin  America  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  expended  on  economic  development  from  other  sources. 
Ninety  percent  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  beneficiary  countries 
themselves.  Outside  assistance  includes  direct  private  investments 
which  have  averaged  $250  million  annually.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  have  loaned  annually  sums  of  almost  $100  million.  With  the 
potential  resources  to  be  developed,  much  more  investment  is  needed 
if  the  demands  of  a  resurgent  nationalism  are  not  to  be  exploited  fur¬ 
ther  by  the  Communist  movement  to  fan  hostility  toward  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  investment  can  most  appropriately 
come  from  private  sources  and  from  such  public  institutions  as  the 
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Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  In  this  way,  a  viable  economy  founded  upon  a 
business  approach  geared  to  the  future  development  of  the  area  can 
be  achieved.  From  the  standpoint  purely  of  American  self-interest 
it  is  essential  that  strong  economies  be  developed  in  these  countries 
and  that  private  enterprise  be  encouraged  to  produce  more  wealth, 
goods,  and  services.  Although  United  States  Government  assistance 
is  a  small  part  of  what  is  needed,  it  is  a  critical  part  and  yields  results 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  dollars  involved. 

There  is  a  long  distance  yet  to  be  traveled,  if  the  underlying  causes 
of  ferment  in  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  are  to  give  way  before  industrial  and  agricultural  prog¬ 
ress.  How  much  progress  must  be  made  is  perhaps  not  generally 
recognized  by  people  in  the  United  States.  A  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  disparity  between  our  own  country  and  Latin  America  in 
respect  to  comparative  transportation  figures  was  furnished  to  the 
committee  during  the  hearings.  With  a  population  only  about  10 
million  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  the  Latin  American 
Republics  other  than  Argentina  have  only  about  6.3  percent  of  the 
all-weather  roads  which  we  have  in  the  United  States;  they  have 
only  2  million  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  as  compared  with  53  million 
in  this  country. 

The  committee  was  also  impressed  with  views  expressed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Holland  to  the  effect  that  the  solution  of  Latin 
America’s  difficulties  is  not  to  be  found  merely  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  technical  assistance  to  that  area;  but  that  it  resides  mainly  in  the 
development  of  improved  trade  relations  between  our  southern  neigh* 
bors  and  ourselves,  and  in  assuring  them  that  North  American  markets 
will  not  be  closed  to  their  products.  To  resort  to  practices  which 
diminish  their  trade  with  us  is,  as  Mr.  Holland  properly  underlines, 
to  create  distrust  toward  the  United  States  and  to  encourage  internal 
difficulties  in  the  very  countries  which  are  vital  to  the  survival  of 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  No  amount  of  public  profes¬ 
sions  of  friendship  or  of  money  expended  could  overcome  the  effects 
of  so  shortsighted  a  policy. 

It  is,  finally,  the  committee’s  conviction  that  much  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  enlarging  our  exchange  program  with  Latin  America. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellite  countries  took  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  100  labor 
leaders  from  Chile  alone  last  year,  to  indoctrinate  them  and  return 
them  to  Chile,  certainly  with  no  greater  affection  for  us,  and  with  at 
least  some  misgivings  as  to  our  own  system.  By  contrast,  only  25 
labor  leaders  came  to  the  United  States  last  year  from  all  of  Latin 
America.  No  prophet  is  required  to  foretell  the  potential  effects  of 
this  type  of  program,  unless  countered  by  similar  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

39.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  106  (C)  (4)) 

Of  the  amount  requested  for  Latin  America  during  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  $13  million  is  for  military  assistance.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
more  than  $10  million  (40  percent)  from  the  sums  provided  in  1954. 
Previous  appropriations,  when  utilized  fully,  will  substantially 
complete  the  equipment  phase  of  the  present  program.  Funds  re- 
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quested  for  1955  are  intended  primarily  to  be  used  to  maintain  the 
equipment  and  to  provide  further  training  for  its  use.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  sum  authorized  for  military  assistance  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  that  for  technical  cooperation. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  committee  feels  that  the  amounts  made 
available  for  military  assistance  in  Latin  America  should  prove  to  be 
money  well  spent.  Prior  to  the  institution  of  this  program  the  armed 
forces  of  the  American  Republics  were  incapable  of  assuming  the  joint 
responsibility  which  they  had  undertaken  for  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  under  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
of  1947.  The  principal  handicaps  were  inadequate  facilities  and 
obsolete  military  equipment.  Their  national  budgets  simply  pre¬ 
cluded  any  large-scale  expenditures  for  modernization.  Under  the 
program  thus  far,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  are 
receiving  equipment. 

One  distinct  advantage  accruing  from  this  facet  of  the  program  is 
the  standardizing  of  military  equipment  in  units  which  these  countries 
have  agreed  to  use  in  hemisphere  defense  missions.  Supply  problems 
in  any  future  emergency  should  be  greatly  simplified  as  a  consequence. 
A  more  important  advantage  to  the  United  States  arises  from  the 
fact  that  with  local  units  assigned  to  specific  missions,  such  as  the 
protection  of  lines  of  communication,  it  should  become  unnecessary 
to  divert  American  troops  for  those  particular  tasks,  as  was  required 
during  the  last  Great  War. 

The  bill  requires  that  assistance  be  furnished  only  in  accordance 
with  defense  plans  by  which  the  recipient  nation  will  participate  in 
missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (sec. 
106  (b)  (4)). 

The  total  amount  of  all  assistance  rendered  or  in  process  of  being 
delivered  from  previous  appropriations  is  $104.2  million.  However, 
only  about  $40  million  has  been  obligated,  and  only  about  $20  million 
has  been  shipped  (in  addition  to  some  $62  million  worth  of  excess 
equipment  and  materiel).  This  means  that  something  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  military  assistance  projected  since  1950  (other  than  the 
transfer  of  excess  equipment)  has  become  a  reality.  The  committee 
considers  that  the  delay  has  been  excessive,  and  urges  that  appropriate 
measures  be  taken  to  expedite  the  implementation  of  the  program 
which  Congress  has  approved. 

40.  BOLIVIA  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  201  (a)  (3)) 

The  development  assistance  program  of  $9  million  (sec.  201  (a)  (3)) 
is  presently  planned  for  special  emergency  aid  for  Bolivia  to  sustain 
that  country  in  a  chaotic  period  from  which  it  is  only  now  beginning 
to  emerge. 

When  the  price  of  tin  declined  in  the  world  market,  it  was  not 
possible  for  Bolivia  to  import  adequate  quantities  of  food  to  meet 
what  is  a  50  percent  deficiency  in  some  items.  One  of  the  principal 
objectives  of  this  “development  assistance,”  therefore,  was  to  avert 
starvation.  Also  fundamental  was  the  creation  of  counterpart  funds 
which  would  help  increase  domestic  food  production  by  diversification 
of  agriculture,  to  reduce  the  dependency  of  the  nation  on  its  mining 
industry.  It  is  anticipated  that  appreciable  results  from  the  agricul- 
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tural  development  program  will  not  be  reached  before  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1955. 

Development  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  included,  in  addition 
to  $4  million  in  funds  for  agricultural  equipment  and  related  needs, 
the  sum  of  $8  million  for  the  transfer  of  food,  primarily  wheat,  from 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  Public  Law  216, 
83d  Congress  (the  Famine  Relief  Act  of  1953). 

The  technical  cooperation  program  in  Bolivia  will  involve  an  esti¬ 
mated  additional  $1,800,000  from  the  United  States  in  fiscal  1955. 

41.  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  (SECS.  304  AND  306  (b)) 

The  illustrative  country  breakdown  of  technical  cooperation  funds 
authorized  for  Latin  America,  together  with  estimated  contributions 
of  the  host  countries,  is  as  follows: 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

United 

States 

Host 

country 

Country 

United 

States 

Host 

country 

Bolivia.  - _ _ 

1, 649. 0 
3, 551. 6 
1,548.0 
1,304.8 

918.0 

337.1 

354.3 

1,  208.  4 

894.1 

190.4 

1, 096. 7 

917.6 

1,041.2 

652.5 

1, 800.0 
28,  500. 0 

2, 587. 5 

3, 185.0 

1, 000. 0 
450.0 
380.0 

1, 649. 0 
900.0 
935.0 
1,096.7 

2. 100. 0 

2, 500. 0 

1, 487. 1 

Panama _ _  _ 

1,066.4 

1, 168. 1 

1, 769. 3 
379.0 
195.0 

439.4 

22,028.4 
1,471.6 
1, 357. 5 

1,337.9 
2, 314. 0 
3, 355. 6 
750.0 
1,351.0 

439.4 

58, 118. 1 

Paraguay _  _ 

Chile  .  -  . . 

Colombia _ _ _ 

Uruguay _ _ 

Costa  Rica _ _  _ 

Venezuela _ 

Cuba _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic . 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador..- . . . . 

Guatemala _ _ _ 

Dependent  overseas  terri¬ 
tories . - . 

Undistributed _  __ 

Haiti _ _ 

Regional _ 

Total . 

Mexico _ 

23, 500. 0 

Nicaragua _ 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  a  United  States  contribution  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (sec.  306  (b)). 

The  technical  cooperation  programs  are  designed  to  improve  basic 
public  services  and  establish  a  better  foundation  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Jointly  with  the  individual  Latin  American  Governments  the 
United  States  has  been  working  to  develop  improved  national  systems 
of  health,  education,  agriculture,  transportation,  industry  and  public 
administration.  An  important  aspect  is  assistance  in  training  techni¬ 
cians  in  these  fields.  An  example  of  the  success  achieved  in  one  project 
of  health  and  sanitation  is  furnished  by  the  reduction  of  the  death 
rate,  in  the  town  of  Camota  in  the  Amazon  region,  from  200  out  of 
every  thousand  in  1942,  to  70  in  1949. 

As  in  prior  years,  programs  devoted  to  agriculture  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  will  be  the  largest  in  the  technical  cooperation  field,  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  total.  Emphasis  will  also  be 
placed  on  health  and  sanitation  for  which  $5  million  is  proposed  in 
1955,  on  education  ($3  million),  and  on  industry,  mining,  and  labor 
($2.6  million). 

The  technical  cooperation  program,  which  must  be  operated  on  a 
long-term  basis  to  produce  results,  was  begun  in  Latin  America  in 
1942.  Results  are  now  apparent.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  committee  is  convinced  that  a  continuation  of  the  technical  co¬ 
operation  program  at  approximately  its  present  level  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  future  progress. 
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VI.  Nonregional  Programs 

42.  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN’S  FUND  (SEC.  406) 

The  bill  authorizes  $13.5  million  for  United  States  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (sec.  406). 

The  U.  N.  children’s  welfare  program  has  received  vigorous  United 
States  support  for  many  years.  The  valuable  contribution  of  this 
program  was  recognized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1953 
when  it  extended  the  United  Nations  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  (UNICEF)  by  unanimous  vote  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  dropped  the  word  “emergency”  from  its  name  as  no  longer 
descriptive. 

In  line  with  its  now  permanent  status,  the  Children’s  Fund  is  de¬ 
voting  most  of  its  resources  to  services  which  will  permanently  improve 
children’s  welfare,  such  as  the  development  of  adequate  maternal  and 
child  welfare  facilities,  the  control  of  children’s  communicable  diseases, 
and  the  raising  of  nutritional  standards  for  children.  Only  15.6  per¬ 
cent  of  calendar  year  1954  funds  are  set  aside  for  emergency  relief 
operations  in  disaster  areas,  compared  with  76  percent  during  the 
period  1947-50.  This  shift  in  emphasis  has  long  been  supported  by 
this  committee.  In  line  with  the  shift  to  long-range  projects,  the 
Children’s  Fund  has  expanded  its  programs  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  and  curtailed  its  European  operations  correspondingly.  It 
now  concentrates  on  types  of  projects  which  can  be  carried  on  in  due 
course  by  the  recipient  country  without  U.  N.  help. 

During  1953  through  UNICEF,  more  than  16  million  persons  were 
protected  from  malaria;  9  million  children  were  vaccinated  against 
tuberculosis;  1.5  million  treated  for  yaws;  and  1.3  million  given  food 
supplements  during  periods  of  emergency  need.  About  60,000,000 
children  in  75  countries  are  currently  benefiting  from  Children’s 
Fund  programs. 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $13,500,000  as  a  combined  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  1954  and  1955  programs;  $9  million  to  fulfill  our  pledge 
for  calendar  year  1954  contributions  and  the  other  $4,500,000  as  the 
first  installment  of  our  calendar  year  1955  contribution.  This  dual 
authorization  puts  our  contributions  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  and  will 
enable  the  Administration  henceforth  to  bring  United  States  contri¬ 
butions  up  to  date.  Past  United  States  calendar-year  contributions 
have  averaged  about  $9  million.  Since  $4,500,000  of  fiscal  year  1955 
funds  represents  the  United  States  contribution  for  half  of  calendar 
year  1955,  it  can  be  expected  that  our  total  pledge  for  that  year  will 
be  $9  million. 

The  United  States  contribution  in  the  past  has  been  about  70  per¬ 
cent  of  all  contributions  to  the  central  account  of  the  Children’s  fund 
from  which  allocations  for  aid  are  made,  and  about  25  percent  of  all 
types  of  contributions,  including  contributions  in  local  currency 
and  resources  by  assisted  governments.  The  Administration  expects 
to  reduce  contributions  to  the  central  account  to  60  percent  of  the 
total  but  to  continue  the  ratio  of  one-fourth  of  all  contributions  to 
the  central  account  plus  local  matching  contributions.  The  committee 
supports  the  Administration’s  intention  to  press  more  vigorously  foi 
greater  financial  support  of  the  Children’s  Fund  by  other  governments, 
but  some  members  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  our  Government  to 
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push  too  precipitately  toward  the  60-percent  goal  in  advance  of  the 
ability  of  other  countries  to  increase  their  share  of  the  total. 

The  committee  noted  that  more  than  70  percent  of  UNICEF  funds 
are  allocated  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of  other  bilateral  and 
multilateral  programs  in  these  areas,  the  committee  requested  and 
received  reassurances  that  there  is  no  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
activities.  Children’s  Fund  operations  are  closely  coordinated  or 
undertaken  jointly  with  those  of  such  specialized  agencies  operating 
in  the  same  field  as  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization. 

The  committee  also  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
itself  is  concerned  about  the  abnormally  high  administrative  costs  of 
the  Children’s  Fund  and  has  requested  the  fund’s  Executive  Board  to 
keep  this  matter  under  continuous  review  so  that  as  large  a  share  as 
possible  of  the  fund’s  resources  will  be  used  in  the  service  of  children. 
The  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  this  action. 

The  committee  approves  the  full  amount  requested  for  Children’s 
Fund  contributions.  The  activities  of  the  fund  have  brought  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  major  contributor.  Our  vigorous  support  of 
this  activity,  in  contrast  to  the  long  Communist  boycott,  has  made  a 
favorable  impact  among  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that  this  work  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its  sup¬ 
port  and  approval  to  the  authorization. 

43.  INTERNATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  PERSONS  (SECS.  405  AND  417) 

There  are  a  number  of  agencies  and  programs  operating  in  this 
field,  but  each  serves  a  particular  purpose.  The  escapee  program  is 
designed  to  help  certain  Iron  Curtain  refugees.  The  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund  administered  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  looks  after  refugees  ineligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  through  the  escapee  program.  The  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  concern 
refugees  but  nationals  from  overpopulated  Western  European 
countries. 

a.  European  migration  (sec.  1+05  (a)) 

Congress  for  years  has  recognized  that  the  problem  of  overpopula¬ 
tion  in  Europe  has  contributed  to  unemployment,  poor  standards  of 
living  and  general  economic  and  political  instability,  especially  in 
Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950  it  directed  the  Administrator  to — 

encourage  emigration  from  participating  countries  *  *  *  to  areas  *  *  *  where 
such  manpower  can  be  effectively  utilized. 

Subsequently,  in  1951,  the  United  States  initiated  the  establishment 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM),  which  facilitates  migration  from  Europe  through  transporta¬ 
tion  services,  administrative  help  in  the  recruitment  and  processing  of 
migrants,  and  technical  services  which  consist  of  vocational  and 
language  training  and  information  about  the  country  of  resettlement. 
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The  Administration  estimates  that  in  the  next  10  years,  about 
3,500,000  persons  will  need  to  migrate  from  Europe.  The  annual 
flow  of  migrants  now  amounts  to  between  200,000  and  250,000.  The 
number  of  these  aided  by  ICEM  is  steadily  increasing.  In  11  months 
of  1952,  77,626  migrants  were  moved.  In  1953,  the  figure  was 
87,000,  and  the  program  for  the  current  calendar  year  is  118,400. 
Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  are  the 
principal  recipient  countries.  The  United  States  contribution  to 
ICEM  was  $8,950,000  in  1952;  $6,789,590  in  1953;  and  $9,950,410 
in  1954. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  accelerate  migration,  the  administration 
for  fiscal  year  1955  originally  requested  an  increase  to  $11,700,000. 
This  amount  was  reduced  to  $11,189,190  by  the  committee  in  the 
light  of  later  administration  estimates  of  the  sum  needed.  The  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  migrants  to  be  moved  by  ICEM  during  calendar 
year  1955  is  155,000,  including  55,000  to  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  Total  contribu¬ 
tions  from  all  sources  will  amount  to  an  estimated  $50  million.  The 
following  table  gives  further  details  on  the  expected  financing  of  the 
1955  ICEM  program. 


Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration — Contributions  of  member 

governments,  1955  estimates 


Member  governments 


Percent¬ 
age  scale 
of  con¬ 
tribu¬ 
tions  to 
adminis¬ 
trative 


Cash  con¬ 
tribu¬ 
tions  to 
adminis¬ 
trative 
expenses 


Cash  con¬ 
tributions 
for  free 
move¬ 
ments 


expenses 


United  States . . . . . . 

Argentina _ _ _ _ _ 

Australia . . . 

Austria . . . 

Belgium. . . . . 

Brazil . . . . . . 

Canada . . . . 

Chile _ _ _ _ .. 

Colombia _ _ _ _ 

Costa  Rica . . . . . . . 

Denmark . . . . . . 

France . . . . 

Germany _ 

Greece _ _ _ _ _ 

Israel. . . . . . 

Italy _ _ _ _ _ 

Luxembourg . . . . 

Netherlands . . . . 

Norway . . . . 

Paraguay . . . . 

Sweden . . . . 

Switzerland . . . . . 

Uruguay _ _ 

Venezuela . . . . 

Trieste . . . . . 

Escapee  program . . . 

Contributions  from  migrants . 

Reimbursements  by  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies . . . . 

Far  East  fund _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous  income... . . 

Additional  contributions  required _ 


31.32 
4.46 
6.29 
1.  42 
2.63 
4.46 
8. 51 
1.02 
1.02 
.13 
1.16 
8.51 
8. 51 
1. 42 
.51 
8.51 
.21 
2.63 
.72 
.42 
2.63 
1.98 
.51 
1.02 


$780, 409 
111,  131 
156, 730 
35,  382 
65,  632 
111,131 
212, 047 
25, 416 
25,416 
3,238 
28,904 
212, 047 
212, 047 
35, 382 
12,  708 
212, 047 
5,233 
65,532 
17, 939 
10,465 
65,  532 
49,336 
12, 708 
25,416 


$7, 000, 000 
201,  600 
100,000 
200, 000 


30,000 

200,000 


10,000 


200,000 

14,000 


100,000 
100,  000 


5, 481, 681 


Total 


100.00 


2, 491, 728 


13,  637,  281 


Contribu¬ 
tions,  re¬ 
imburse¬ 
ments  for 
specific 
programs 

Credits 
allowed 
for  proc¬ 
essing 
and  re¬ 
ception 
expendi¬ 
tures 

$3, 919, 591 
867,  740 
2, 072, 000 
382,500 

$519,000 
710, 000 
770,000 

394,000 
116,000 
62,  700 
22,500 
3,000 

394,000 

142,000 

71,000 

17,000 

4,000 

2, 445, 000 
831,  550 
90,000 
3, 639, 000 

2,  271, 500 
690,120 
43,000 

3, 300, 000 

1, 113,  400 

792,000 

2,500 

10,000 

6,000 
360,000 
195,  750 
988, 750 
3,  297, 677 

2,  272, 718 
862, 670 
25,000 

6,000 

197,000 

23,  970, 046 

9,  936, 620 

Total 

contri¬ 

butions 


$11,700,000 
1, 497, 871 
3, 140,  330 
1, 187, 882 
165, 532 
899, 131 
670, 047 
159, 116 
64, 916 
10,238 
58,904 
412, 047 
4,  928,  547 
1, 557, 052 
156,  708 
7, 151, 047 
5,233 
2, 170, 932 
31, 939 
22, 965 
165, 532 
149, 336 
24,708 
582,  416 
195,  750 
988, 750 
3, 297, 677 

2,  272, 718 
862, 670 
25,000 
5, 481, 681 


50, 035, 675 
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The  committee  was  pleased  to  note  that  ICEM  is  negotiating  to 
secure  larger  reimbursements  for  the  costs  of  moving  a  migrant  from 
the  migrants  themselves  and  from  the  countries  of  emigration  and 
immigration.  If  successful,  these  negotiations  will  result  in  a  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States  contribution,  which  largely  covers  the  deficit 
between  reimbursements  and  actual  costs. 

b.  Emigration  of  Ryukyuans  to  Latin  America  (sec.  405  ( b )) 

Subsection  405  (b)  permits  the  President  to  use  not  more  than 

$800,000  of  any  of  the  funds  in  the  bill  to  facilitate  emigration  from  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  to  other  American  Republics.  Due  to  the  increasing 
population  on  the  islands,  the  Ryukyuans  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
start  again  their  prewar  pattern  of  emigration  to  Latin  America. 

Bolivia  is  interested  in  receiving  Ryukyuan  farmers  to  strengthen 
her  agriculture  and  to  balance  her  economy  better.  Detailed  plans 
for  their  settlement  have  been  made  and  the  first  group  of  emigrants 
is  already  on  its  way.  Other  American  Republics  may  follow  suit, 
if  the  Bolivian  program  is  successful.  This  would  result  in  easing 
United  States  responsibilities  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (which  are  under 
United  States  civil  administration)  and  in  building  up  the  Latin 
American  economy.  Both  these  results  will  be  of  indirect  benefit  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  The  committee  wishes  to  stress  that  the 
authority  granted  the  President  by  this  section  is  permissive  and 
should  be  used  only  for  firm  and  practical  plans. 

c.  Encouragement  of  travel  (sec.  417) 

This  new  section  grew  out  of  section  117  (b)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which  was  repealed  in  1952,  and 
out  of  House  Joint  Resolution  350  and  its  companion,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117  by  Senator  Flanders — all  of  which  are  designed  to 
promote  international  travel. 

Section  417  instructs  the  President  to  facilitate  and  encourage,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative  expenses,  the 
travel  of  United  States  citizens  to  countries  receiving  assistance  and 
vice  versa.  It  recognizes  that  a  major  source  of  dollar  exchange  for 
many  nations  is  American  tourists,  and  that  one  way  to  increase  the 
dollar  earnings  of  friendly  nations  is  to  encourage  more  Americans  to 
travel  there.  The  objectives  of  this  section  were  endorsed  by  the 
Randall  Commission,  which  in  its  report  stated: 

It  is  clearly  important  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  free 
world  that  the  United  States  Government  promote  foreign  travel.  Increased 
travel  abroad  by  Americans  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  over  a  period 
of  time  to  increasing  the  dollar  earnings  of  foreign  countries.  While  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  primarily  a  private  responsibility,  the  Commission  appreciates 
that  the  Government  cannot  exercise  its  appropriate  functions  in  respect  to  foreign 
travel  at  no  cost  whatsoever.  There  are  many  actions  which  the  Government 
might  take. 

The  Commission  recommends  consideration  of  means  of  facilitating  the  issuance 
of  passports  and  visas  to  tourists,  and  close  cooperation  with  foreign  governments 
through  our  missions  abroad  to  insure  ease  of  entry  and  adequacy  of  accommo¬ 
dation  for  travelers  abroad.  The  duty-free  allowance  for  tourists  which,  in  effect, 
now  amounts  to  $500  exercisable  once  every  6  months,  should  be  increased  to 
$1,000.  The  President  should  direct  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  tourism  (H.  Doc.  290,  83d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  71). 
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Section  417  does  not  intend  the  Government  to  engage  or  com¬ 
pete  in  the  tourist  business  but  does  direct  it  to  work  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions  and  other  impediments  to  travel. 

In  addition  to  its  purely  economic  aspects,  a  greater  international 
interchange  of  persons  can  potentially  make  a  considerable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  broad  foreign  policy  objectives  through  increased  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

44.  OCEAN  FREIGHT  ON  RELIEF  SHIPMENTS  (SEC.  409) 

This  program  was  inaugurated  by  the  original  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  to  encourage  certified  voluntary  private  relief  agencies  in 
their  overseas  activities  by  subsidizing  the  ocean  freight  costs  of 
supplies  sent  abroad.  Twenty-seven  agencies  and  13  countries  are 
participating  in  this  program  which  is  now  limited  to  bulk  shipments 
of  relief  commodities.  The  subsidy  for  individual  parcel-post  pack¬ 
ages  was  discontinued  in  March  1953. 

For  fiscal  year  1954  Congress  appropriated  $1,825,000,  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  administration.  Additional  funds,  how¬ 
ever,  were  required  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
available  to  the  voluntary  relief  agencies  a  quantity  of  surplus  food 
(dried  milk,  butter,  and  cheddar  cheese),  which  resulted  in  heavier 
shipment  abroad.  To  finance  the  ocean  freight  on  these  relief  com¬ 
modities,  the  President  authorized  the  transfer  of  another  $2,500,000 
to  this  program  plus  $1  million  to  pay  for  the  shipment  from  the 
point  of  storage  to  United  States  port.  As  a  result,  expenditures  for 
this  program  totaled  $5,325,000  in  fiscal  year  1954. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  administration  expects  the  volun¬ 
tary  relief  program  to  continue  at  the  same  increased  level  and 
requests  $4,400,000  for  the  ocean  freight  subsidy.  This  will  move  an 
estimated  $65  million  worth  of  relief  goods.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
full  amount  requested  and  also  continues  available  unexpended 
balances  amounting  to  $700,000.  As  in  the  past,  payment  of  ocean 
freight  may  be  made  on  shipments  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisoiy  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  New  language  also  makes  shipments  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  eligible  for  such  payments. 

The  committee  again  fully  endorses  the  purposes  of  this  worthwhile 
program  of  encouraging  and  supporting  the  principle  of  people-to- 
people  giving.  Since  1948,  $200  million  worth  of  relief  supplies  have 
been  shipped  at  a  cost  of  $12  million  to  the  United  States  in  ocean- 
freight  subsidies.  The  following  table  gives  further  details  on  the 
past,  present,  and  future  programs: 
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Voluntary  relief  shipment  subsidies 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS  BY  AREA 


Program 

Area 

Actual  fiscal 
year  1953 

Estimated 
fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Ocean-freight  subsidies: 

Shipments  by  voluntary  relief  agencies: 

Europe _ -  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Near  East-.  _  _  _  _ 

$1,143,000 

$2,  425, 000 
300, 000 

$2,  500, 000 
600, 000 

South  Asia _ 

Far  East . -  -  - _  .  .  .  . 

154, 000 
53,000 

1, 000, 000 
600, 000 

1, 200;  000 
100, 000 

Total,  voluntary  relief  agencies _ 

Shipments  by  parcel  post  (undistributed  by  area) . . 

1, 350, 000 
841, 078 

4, 325, 000 

4, 400, 000 

Inland  transportation  subsidies  on  shipments  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  voluntary  relief  agencies _  . 

1, 000, 000 

Total.. _ _ - - - 

2, 191, 078 

5, 325, 000 

4, 400, 000 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY  FOR 

OCEAN  FREIGHT  SUBSIDIES 


Expenditures  for  ocean  freight.-.  _  _  _  _ 

$1,  350, 000 

$4, 325, 000 

$4, 400, 000 

Weight  of  relief  supplies  (pounds) _ 

93,  000,  000 

211,250,000 

220, 000, 000 

Value  of  relief  supplies . .  -_  - 

21,000,000 

62, 000, 000 

65, 000, 000 

Note  1.— Participating  agencies  include  the  following:  American  Baptist  Relief;  American  Friends  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Children;  American  Friends  Service  Committee;  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee; 
American  Middle  East  Relief;  American  ORT  Federation;  Assemblies  of  God;  Brethren  Service  Commis¬ 
sion;  Church  World  Service;  Congregational  Christian  Service  Committee;  Cooperative  for  American 
Remittances  to  Everywhere  (CARE),  Inc.;  Foster  Parents’  Plan  for  War  Children;  Greek  War  Relief 
Association;  Luthern  World  Relief;  Mennonite  Central  Committee;  Near  East  Foundation;  Little  House 
of  Saint-Pan teleon;  International  Rescue  Committee;  Iran  Foundation;  Refuge  des  Petits;  Salvation  Army; 
Save  the  Children  Federation;  Tolstoy  Foundation;  Unitarian  Service  Committee;  United  Lithuanian 
Relief  Fund  of  America;  War  Relief  Services— National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference;  and  World  Student 
Service  Fund. 

Note  2. — Participating  countries  include  the  following:  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Iran,  Italy, 
Lebanon,  Trieste,  Yugoslavia,  Formosa,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

45.  UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (SEC.  306  (a)) 

The  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program  (UNTA)  is  now 
in  its  fifth  year  of  operations  and  has  proved  a  worthwhile  undertaking. 
During  1953  more  than  1,000  technicians  draVvn  from  all  pares  of  the 
world  worked  on  approximately  765  projects  scattered  through  some 
70  countries  and  territories.  In  addition,  about  1,750  fellowships 
were  awarded  and  75  other  projects  were  contracted  for  but  not 
initiated  during  the  year.  The  1954  UNTA  program  consists  largely 
of  a  continuation  of  these  projects  and  the  initiation  of  some  new  ones, 
which  will  bring  the  total  of  945  projects  in  76  countries  and  territories. 

The  U.  N.  program  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from 
member  states.  For  the  first  3  years  of  operations,  the  United  States 
supplied  about  60  percent  of  all  cash  contributions  to  the  central 
account.  The  increased  ability  of  other  technologically  developed 
nations  to  make  larger  contributions  is  expected  to  reduce  the  per¬ 
centage  of  our  contribution  during  1954  to  57.7  percent.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  ultimate  goal  is  to  reduce  it  to  50  percent,  and  the 
committee  strongly  hopes  that  this  will  be  achieved  shortly.  It  should 
be  added  that  local  cost  contributions  of  the  assisted  nations  bring  our 
contribution  to  the  entire  program  down  to  about  21  percent  of  the 
total.  For  the  calendar  year  1954,  68  governments  have  pledged  a 
little  more  than  $24  million. 
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The  bill  authorizes  $17,958,000  for  a  United  States  contribution 
(sec.  306  (a)).  Of  this  amount  $9,957,621  will  be  applied  to  calendar  year 
1954  and  $8  million  to  the  first  half  of  calendar  year  1955.  The  full 
contribution  in  calendar  year  1955  is  expected  to  be  $16  million  but  the 
balance  of  this  amount  will  not  be  requested  until  next  year. 

The  request  this  year  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  purpose  for  the  past  2  fiscal  years.  Two  facts  ac¬ 
count  in  part  for  this:  (1)  a  slight  expansion  of  the  U.  N.  program  is 
contemplated,  and  (2)  the  United  States  has  been  falling  behind  its 
pledges.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  pledged  by  the 
United  States,  amounts  appropriated  and  their  distribution  between 
the  calendar  year  operations  of  UNTA,  in  fulfillment  of  our  pledges. 


Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  year 
1953 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Appropriation. . .  . . . . . 

United  States  pledge .  .  .  . 

Fiscal  year  1952  funds _ 

$12,000,000 

$8, 171, 333 

$8, 500, 000 

$17, 957, 621 

Calendar 
year  1952 

Calendar 
year  1953 

Proposed 
calendar 
year  1954 

Estimated 
calendar 
year  1955 

$11,400,000 

11,400,000 

$12, 767, 145 

$13, 861, 809 

$16, 000, 000 

8,171,333 
4, 595, 812 

Fiscal  year  1954  funds _ 

3, 904, 188 
9, 957, 621 

>  8, 000, 000 

1  Balance  to  be  requested  in  fiscal  year  1956. 


The  committee  feels  that  this  program  deserves  continued  United 
States  support.  A  multilateral  approach  is  much  better  in  some 
countries  where  public  opinion  will  accept  aid  from  international  or¬ 
ganizations  but  not  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  for  some  problems  of 
regional  scope.  It  is  also  more  economic  for  the  United  States  to 
share  the  burden  of  supplying  this  know-how  with  other  nations. 
Moreover,  the  U.  N.  program  permits  the  worldwide  recruitment  of 
technicians,  some  of  which  are  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 

The  favorable  impact  of  the  U.  N.  technical  assistance  program  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  of  its  satellites  bowed  to  world  public  opinion  and  made  their 
first  token  contribution  to  this  program.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  particularly  ill-advised  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  or 
reduce  its  support  and  leave  this  field  to  the  Soviets  by  default. 

Before  approving  the  authorization,  the  committee  received  as¬ 
surances  that  overlapping  and  duplication  in  this  and  other  U.  N. 
and  bilateral  programs,  which  had  been  of  concern  to  the  committee 
in  the  past,  have  been  virtually  eliminated.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  wishes  to  remind  the  Senate  that  it  has  recommended  a 
thorough  study  and  examination  of  all  technical  assistance  programs  in 
which  the  United  States  participates  (S.  Res.  214)  and  expects  this 
study  to  disclose,  and  develop  solutions  for,  any  shortcomings  in  these 
programs,  including  possible  overlapping  and  duplication  and  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  future  United  States  contributions  to  the  U.  N. 
technical  asistance  program. 
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46.  UNITED  NATIONS  REFUGEE  EMERGENCY  FUND  (UNREF)  (SEC.  405  (C)) 

The  Congress  is  this  year  requested  for  the  first  time  to  authorize 
$500,000  for  a  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency 
Fund  (UNREF).  This  fund  was  established  in  1952  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide  emergency  care  and  medical  o id  to  the  most 
needy  refugees  in  Europe  and  Ash) .  The  aid  is  administered  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  who  has  had  the 
responsibility  for  providing  legal  and  political  protection  for  the 
refugees  since  the  termination  of  the  International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  refugees  being  aided  by  UNREF  are  those  who  are  ineligible 
for  assistance  from  the  escapee  fund  or  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration.  They  include  the  so-called  “difficult” 
cases  which  require  lifetime  institutional  care  because  of  disability, 
age,  or  chronic  illness. 

The  United  States  did  not  make  a  contribution  to  the  fund  in  1952 
and  1953,  since  the  residual  assets  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  were  available  to  the  High  Commissioner.  The  fund 
is  now,  however,  approaching  a  financial  crisis  which  a  United  States 
contribution  at  this  time  would  alleviate.  The  authorized  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $500,000  (sec.  405  (c))  will  constitute  about  50  percent  of  all 
funds  requested  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  remainder  of 
1954,  which  total  $1,084,000,  and  about  41  percent  of  all  1954  funds, 
including  $138,000  already  spent  during  the  first  quarter.  From 
July  1,  1952,  to  March  31,  1954,  the  fund  financed  its  operations  with 
$1,294,086  raised  as  follows:  from  16  governments  and  the  Holy 
See,  $957,012;  from  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  $246,698; 
and  from  private  organizations  and  individuals,  $90,376. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  1954 
funds  among  areas: 


Country 

Total  amount 
requested  for 
UNREF 

Approximate 
number  of 
refugees  this 
amount  is 
intended  to 
assist 

Number  of 
difficult 

cases 

recorded  as 
at  Apr.  1, 
1954  i 

China  and  Hong  Kong _  _  _  _ 

f  2  $276, 000 
\  3  280, 000 
130, 000 
40, 000 
10, 000 
110.000 
50,000 
45,  000 
36,  000 
107,  000 

}  1, 600 

23, 000 
2,800 
500 

6.500 
450 

1.500 
400 
500 

3  500-600 

1,500 

1,000 

700 

900 

153 

Italy _  ... _ _ _ _ 

Greece.. . .  ..  _ _ _ 

Turkey . . . .  .  ..  _ 

Egypt  ...  _ _ _ _ _ 

101 
*  68 

Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan.  _ _ 

1,084,000 
138,  000 

37, 250 

1,  222,  000 

1  These  figures  are  based  on  surveys,  as  yet  incomplete,  carried  out  by  voluntary  agencies  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  High  Commissioner.  They  are  minimum  figures  of  the  so-called  institutional 
cases.  Placement  of  these  cases  in  institutions  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  China  and  in  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  Jordan)  have  not  been  budgeted  for. 

2  For  period  May-December  1954.  The  High  Commissioner  has  already  spent,  from  funds  received  or 
pledged,  $138,000  during  the  period  January-April  1954. 

3  For  placement  of  institutional  cases  from  China  and  Hong  Kong  in  Europe. 

*  Institutional  cases  and  dependents,  included  in  the  budget  for  assistance  in  1954. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  almost  40,000  refugees  will  be 
helped  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  China.  In  addition,  the  High 
Commissioner  estimates  that  there  are  14,000  destitute  refugees  of 
European  origin  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 

More  than  half  of  the  requested  funds  will  be  spent  in  China  and 
Hong  Kong.  The  High  Commissioner  considers  the  difficult  cases  in 
China  and  Hong  Kong  as  his  primary  responsibility,  because  these 
refugees  in  many  cases  have  no  other  means  of  support.  The  rest 
of  the  amount  will  be  allocated  to  small  programs  in  four  European 
areas  (Austria,  Italy,  Trieste,  and  Greece)  where  the  refugee  load  is 
greater  than  the  ability  to  support  it  and  to  European  refugees  in 
various  countries  in  the  Near  East. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  European  countries,  including  Belgium, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Ireland, 
are  accepting  numbers  of  “difficult”  cases  for  lifetime  institutional 
care  at  their  own  expense. 

There  are  a  number  of  valid  reasons  for  approving  the  $500,000 
request  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  UN  REF.  (1)  Although 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  country  of  asylum  has  responsibility 
for  refugess  accepted  by  it,  the  number  of  refugees  during  the  postwar 
years  has  increased  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  a  real  hardship  for 
some  countries  to  continue  to  accept  them.  Since  the  United  States 
has  actively  encouraged  the  grant  of  asylum  to  those  who  wish  to 
escape  the  Communist  yoke,  it  is  only  fitting  that  it  should  make  a 
financial  contribution  for  this  purpose.  (2)  This  assistance  is  not 
available  from  any  other  source,  because  private  relief  agencies  are 
already  doing  all  they  can.  (3)  The  Office  and  work  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Refugees  has  been  under  continuous  violent  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union  which  advocates  forced  repatriation.  A 
United  States  contribution  would  give  much-needed  support  to  the 
principle  of  voluntary  resettlement.  (4)  The  problem  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  one,  and  the  United  States  should  assume  a  portion  of  the 
responsibility  for  alleviating  hardship  and  preventing  starvation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recommends  the  full  amount  of 
$500,000  for  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

47.  SPECIAL  FUND  (SEC.  401) 

Not  more  than  $150  million  of  the  funds  available  under  the  bill 
may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  act  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  more  than  $20  million  of  this 
amount  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  special  fund  will  be  available  to  meet 
unforeseen  contingencies  as  they  arise  in  the  next  year.  It  was  under 
a  similar  provision,  for  example,  that  the  President  was  able  to  spend 
$15  million  on  special  food  packages  for  residents  of  the  Soviet  Zone 
of  Germany  after  the  Berlin  riots  in  June,  1953.  The  committee  feels 
that  such  expenditures  are  very  much  worthwhile. 

Not  more  than  $100  million  of  these  funds  may  be  spent  for  the 
escapee  program,  authorized  by  section  101  (a)  (1)  (the  Kersten 
amendment)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  This 
authority  is  reenacted  in  section  401  of  the  present  bill. 

The  administration  proposes  to  spend  $6,500,000  for  the  escapee 
program  in  fiscal  1955,  compared  to  $7,500,000  in  fiscal  1954. 
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The  program  lias  never  been  as  large  as  was  once  envisaged.  It 
does  not,  however,  represent  an  increase  in  the  overall  cost  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  and  the  committee  has  left  unchanged  the 
ceiling  of  $100  million  set  in  the  House  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  persons  who  escape  from  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  and  to  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  in  the  welfare  of  people  entrapped  by  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Escapees  are  aided  through  the  furnishing  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  sanitary  and  health  supplies,  and  transportation  to  places  of 
permanent  resettlement.  This  aid  is  rendered  primarily  through 
contract  with  voluntary  agencies  representing  the  major  religious  and 
nationality  groups  in  this  country. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program  to  April  1954,  34,000  persons 
have  applied  for  assistance  under  the  Kersten  amendment.  After 
rigid  security  and  other  screens,  about  25,000  were  found  eligible,  of 
whom  10,000  had  been  permanently  resettled  by  the  end  of  last  April. 
In  addition,  362  Kazakhs  were  resettled  in  Turkey,  5,000  selected 
Chinese  refugees  were  assisted  in  resettlement  in  the  Far  East,  and 
$150,000  was  granted  to  the  Colonial  Government  of  Hong  Kong  to 
help  some  60,000  victims  of  a  fire. 

IE  In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  administration  intends  to  devote  a 
great  portion  of  available  funds  to  resettlement  and  estimates  that 
the  number  resettled  will  reach  16,350  escapees.  The  committee  is 
encouraged  by  this  determination,  which  is  in  line  with  its  recom¬ 
mendation  last  year  that  “particular  attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
permanent  resettlement  of  the  escapees.” 

Finally,  the  special  fund  section  makes  up  to  $50  million  available 
in  unvouchered  funds  upon  certification  by  the  President  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  expenditures.  Similar  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  heretofore. 

VII.  Special  Problems 

48.  ADMINISTRATION  (TITLE  V,  CH.  2) 

In  response  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
committee  has  left  the  basic  organizational  structure  of  the  mutual 
security  program  unchanged  for  this  year.  The  organization  is  con¬ 
tinued,  in  substance,  as  provided  for  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1953.  The  Defense  Department  will 
continue  to  administer  military  assistance  and  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  will  continue  to  carry  out  other  types  of  aid. 
The  State  Department  will  give  overall  foreign  policy  guidance.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  fixing  the 
date  for  termination  of  the  program  will  be  to  end  FOA  next  year. 
In  this  connection,  see  section  62  of  this  report,  page  82. 

Whereas  under  present  law,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  coordinates,  supervises,  and  directs  all  aid  programs, 
his  power  of  supervision  and  direction  of  military  assistance  is  not  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  bill.  The  bill  further  gives  the  President  general  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  for  reorganization  of  the  program  (sec.  525). 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  minor  changes  relating  to  personnel. 
Most  of  these  changes  are  designed  to  eliminate  inequities]  and  to 
simplify  administration.  They  are: 
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1.  Present  law  authorizes  the  employment  in  the  United  States  of 
100  persons  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  this  number,  60  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  the  grade  of  GS-15  ($11,800). 
The  pending  bill  reduces  these  figures  to  GO  and  35,  respectively 
(sec.  528  (b)). 

2.  FOA  personnel  overseas  are  given  the  same  reemployment  rights 
that  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  have  under  section  528  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  (sec.  528  (c)  (1)  and  (2)).  The  same  section 
makes  it  clear  that  FOA  overseas  personnel  paid  at  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  rates  are  to  receive  hardship  post  differentials. 

3.  Under  the  present  law,  FOA  overseas  personnel  are  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  The  pending 
bill  provides  for  their  appointment  by  the  Director  of  FOA  (sec. 
528  (c)  (2)).  These  appointments  may  be  made  “for  the  duration 
of  operations  under  this  act,”  so  that  Foreign  Service  Reserve  appoint¬ 
ments  would  not  be  subject  to  the  4-year  limitation  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act. 

4.  Under  existing  law,  when  any  United  States  Government  agency 
details  one  of  its  employees  to  a  foreign  government  or  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  for  the  purposes  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  agency  must  be  reimbursed,  out  of  mutual  security  funds,  for  the 
detailed  employee’s  salary,  allowances,  and  benefits.  Under  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  (secs.  529  (b)  and  530  (b)),  the  detailing  agency  could  pay  the 
employee  out  of  its  own  funds. 

5.  The  bill  provides  that  when  a  United  States  Government 
employee  is  detailed  to  an  international  organization,  the  United 
States  may  be  reimbursed,  among  other  ways,  by  a  credit  to  be 
applied  against  its  share  of  the  organization’s  expenses  (sec.  530  (c)  (4)). 
This  conforms  to  the  current  practice  with  regard  to  NATO. 

6.  Under  the  pending  bill,  when  experts  and  consultants  are  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  United  States  they  may  be  paid  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  rates  prescribed  by  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas)  (sec.  531  (a)).  They 
are  now  paid  the  domestic  rate  of  $10  a  day. 

7.  The  bill  also  makes  provision  for  the  employment  without  com¬ 
pensation  of  “persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability”  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
(sec.  531  (b)). 

8.  The  security  clearance  provisions  of  the  present  law  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  certification  by  the  Director  that  an  employee 
“has  never  been  a  member  of  any  organization  advocating”  disloyal 
views.  The  present  bill  reenacts  existing  security  clearance  provisions 
intact  except  that  the  Director’s  certification  must  be  that  an  employee 
“has  never  knowingly  been  a  member”  of  disloyal  organizations  (sec. 
532) .  This  change  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Wieman  v.  Updegraff  (344  U.  S.  183). 

9.  The  bill  spells  out  the  President’s  authority  to  appoint  a  perma¬ 
nent  representative  to  NATO,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  (sec.  408  (b)).  Provision  is  also  made  to 
permit  the  continued  employment  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
detailed  to  NATO  without  regard  to  the  4-year  limitation  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  (sec.  408  (c)). 
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10.  Finally,  the  bill  makes  two  changes  in  the  penal  provision  (sec. 
512)  which  prescribes  penalties  for  payments  to  employees  or  (within 
2  years)  former  employees  in  connection  with  procurement  under  the 
act.  First,  it  includes  nonmilitary  as  well  as  military  procurement. 
Second,  it  applies  only  to  cases  in  which  the  employee  or  former  em¬ 
ployee  acted  during  his  employment  in  connection  with  the  particular 
procurement  involved. 

49.  OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT  (SECS.  103  (C)  AND  510) 

Offshore  procurement  policy  is  dealt  with  in  two  sections  of  the 
bill.  Section  103  (c)  covers  military  assistance  and  section  510  covers 
commodities  used  in  defense  support,  Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
and  development  assistance. 

Section  103  (c)  authorizes  use  of  military  assistance  funds  for  off¬ 
shore  procurement  of  equipment  or  materials  unless  the  President 
determines  that  1  or  more  of  4  specified  conditions  will  result  from 
such  procurement.  These  conditions  are:  (1)  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  labor- 
surplus  areas  and  the  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  strategic 
and  logistic  advantages  of  procurement  abroad;  (2)  inadequate  pro¬ 
tection  against  sabotage  or  espionage;  (3)  unjustifiable  cost  in  com¬ 
parison  with  procurement  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account 
transportation  costs  for  delivery  overseas;  and  (4)  unacceptable  delays 
in  delivery.  Section  510  lays  down  analogous  conditions  for  offshore 
procurement  of  commodities  in  nonmilitary  programs. 

Insofar  as  military  assistance  is  concerned,  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  offshore  procurement  program,  which  got  underway  in  fiscal  1952, 
is  to  help  restore  the  European  munitions  capacity  which  was  largely 
destroyed  by  the  war,  and  without  which  the  European  countries 
could  not  possibly  defend  themselves.  It  reflected  a  shift  in  emphasis 
from  merely  giving  Europe  its  defense  weapons  to  strengthening 
Europe’s  capacity  to  manufacture  its  own  weapons.  Ammunition, 
for  example,  must  be  produced  to  feed  into  the  guns  we  send  abroad; 
and  all  this  ammunition  cannot  come  from  the  United  States.  More¬ 
over,  European  facilities  for  overhaul  of  the  equipment  are  essential 
to  its  proper  maintenance.  The  demands  of  the  Korean  war  were 
an  added  stimulus  to  the  program  for  restoring  European  munitions 
production. 

Through  fiscal  1954,  the  planned  military  offshore  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  amounted  to  $3,175  million,  or  about  20  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations  earmarked  for  equipment  and  supplies.  Something 
more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billion  had  actually  been  contracted  for. 
Current  offshore  contracts  cover  959  airplanes,  151  ships  of  various 
kinds,  618  Centurion  tanks,  14,055  radio  sets,  1,007  director  fire 
control  and  radar  sets,  547  million  rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition, 
27.5  million  rounds  of  artillery,  mortar,  and  rocket  ammunition,  and 
265  howitzers  (155-mm.),  together  with  supporting  equipment  and 
spare  parts. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cumulative  value  of  contracts  placed 
by  country  through  December  31,  1953: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  Total 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  106.  2 

Denmark _  15.  6 

France _  1,  026.  5 

Germany _  10.  4 

Greece _  33.  9 

Italy _  378.  0 

Netherlands _  91.  3 

Norway _  22.  6 

Portugal _  18.  3 

Spain _  2.  7 

Switzerland _  50.  2 

Turkey _  8.  5 

United  Kingdom _ ; -  450.  1 

Yugoslavia _  5.  4 


Total,  Europe _  2,  219.  8 


Formosa _  5.  8 

Japan _  26.  4 


Total,  Far  East _  32.  2 


Total,  worldwide _  2,  252.  0 


For  fiscal  1955,  the  amount  anticipated  for  military  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  is  $300  million,  a  reduction  by  two-thirds  from  the  1954 
program.  It  will  cover  the  following  items: 

Worldwide 

Millions 


Ammunition _ $98 

Aircraft _  82 

Electronics _  58 

Ships  _ _  28 

All  other _  34 


Total _ 300 


The  committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  offshore  procurement.  It  not  only  increases  foreign 
productive  capacity  but  also  reduces  the  need  for  economic  assistance 
from  the  United  States.  The  committee  this  year,  however,  was 
concerned  about  the  relationship  of  offshore  procurement  to  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  particularly  to  the  employment 
situation.  The  conditions  which  the  bill  sets  up  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  are  a  reflection  of  this  concern. 

Because  of  the  existing  heavy  backlog  in  deliveries  from  plants 
already  producing  defense  materiel  in  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  allocation  of  some  $300  million  out  of  total 
defense  expenditures  (domestic  and  foreign  aid)  of  $38  billion  would 
affect  the  employment  situation  in  the  United  States  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  degree.  The  administration  is  aware  of  the  problem,  and  in  one 
instance  where  a  distress  condition  existed  in  the  small-boat  building 
business,  a  $27  million  contract  was  shifted  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States. 

Testimony  given  to  the  committee  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  indicated  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  re¬ 
strict  offshore  procurement  to  cases  where  it  is  essential  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  or  maintenance  of  a  production  base  to  enable  our  allies  to 
defend  themselves. 

50.  LOANS  (sec.  505) 

Loans  provisions  have  been  a  feature  of  several  earlier  foreign-aid 
bills.  In  1948,  Congress  specified  that  $1  billion  of  foreign-aid  funds 
should  be  used  in  the  form  of  loans.  In  subsequent  years  no  amount 
was  designated  for  loans  but  their  extension  whenever  practicable 
was  continually  urged.  In  1951  Congress  provided  that  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  economic  assistance  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  loans.  This  provision  was  repealed  at  the  request  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1952  and  there  has  been  no  specific  loan  provision  in  subse¬ 
quent  foreign-aid  legislation,  though  authority  to  make  loans  has 
been  continued. 

As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  pending  bill  requires  that  $150 
million  be  used  only  for  loans  (sec.  505  (b)).  Foreign  currencies 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  can  be 
used  for  loans  against  this  requirement.  Loans,  if  any,  made  from 
military  assistance  funds  cannot  be  counted  against  the  $150  million 
which  must  be  taken  from  nonmilitary  funds. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that  the  loan  requirement 
will  be  met  largely  from  funds  authorized  for  development  assistance 
and  defense  support.  Technical  cooperation  will  remain  on  a  grant 
basis,  but  capital  improvement  projects  which  contribute  directly  to 
a  country’s  economic  wealth  and  development  should  be  financed 
through  loans  wherever  possible. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  505  repeats  the  provisions  of  section  111 
(c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which 
named  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  administering  agent  for  the  loans. 
One  new  provision  has  been  added  directing  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  to  hold  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  interest  or  principal 
on  new  loans  for  such  purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  Congress 
may  authorize  from  time  to  time. 

The  bill  does  not  set  specific  terms  for  loans.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  the  important  principle  to  establish  is  the  obligation  to  repay, 
even  though  repayment  is  made  over  a  long  or  indefinite  period  at 
minimal  rates  of  interest.  The  committee  does  not  expect  all  loans 
made  under  this  provision  to  be  of  a  character  which  could  appropri¬ 
ately  be  handled  through  a  bank. 

Both  Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen  testified  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  favor  of  the  loan  principle.  Secretary  Dulles  stated: 

I  believe  that  an  appreciable  sum,  which  has  heretofore  taken  the  form  of 
grants,  could  be  cast  in  the  form  of  loans,  probably  repayable,  for  the  most  part, 
in  domestic  local  currencies  rather  than  foreign  exchange,  and  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  a  provision,  and  I  think  a  suggestion  either  has  been  or  will  be 
shortly  made,  to  your  committee,  for  a  provision  that  a  certain  amount  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than  in  the  form  of  outright  grants.  *  *  * 
There  are  cases  where  advances  are  made  for  economically  strengthening  the 
country,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  wise  that  we  should  get  some  quid  pro  quo  for 
that,  even  though  that  quid  pro  quo  may  not  seem  to  be  at.  the  moment  very 
valuable. 

Mr.  Stassen  supported  this  view  by  testifying  that  “we  should  move 
more  to  loans  and  less  to  grants.”  The  President  made  the  same 
point  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  June  23. 

The  committee  approves  the  administration’s  attitude  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  urges  the  administrators  of  the  program  to  regard  the  $150 
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million  loan  requirement  in  section  505  not  as  a  ceiling,  but  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  to  be  exceeded  as  far  as  possible. 

51.  TRANSFERABILITY  (SECS.  106  (d)  AND  501) 

Transferability  provisions  have  been  a  regular  part  of  foreign-aid 
bills  during  the  past  several  years.  Sections  106  (d)  and  501  of 
H.  R.  9678  continue  this  practice  which  gives  the  President  certain 
authority  to  transfer  funds  from  one  geographic  area  to  another  and 
from  one  type  of  assistance  to  another.  The  sections  on  transfer- 
ability  in  this  bill  follow  closely  the  pattern  set  in  previous  legislation. 

Section  106  (d)  authorizes  the  President  to  transfer  up  to  15  percent 
of  the  value  of  military  equipment  and  materials  from  one  area  to 
another.  The  value  of  equipment  and  materials  subject  to  transfera¬ 
bility  by  this  section  is  measured  by  both  unexpended  balances  re- 
appropriated  by  this  bill  for  military  assistance  and  the  new  funds 
authorized,  with  the  exception  of  funds  for  infrastructure  and  special 
weapons. 

Section  501  gives  the  President  power  to  make  other  types  of 
transfers.  Subsection  (a)  empowers  him  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  funds  (including  unexpended  balances)  in  any  one  title  or 
chapter  to  any  other  title  or  chapter.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
he  may  transfer  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  development 
assistance  (title  II)  to  technical  cooperation  (title  III)  or  to  direct- 
forces  support  (ch.  2  of  title  I). 

Subsection  (b)  gives  him  similar  authority  to  transfer  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  funds  (including  unexpended  balances)  under  any 
section  of  any  title,  with  the  exception  of  chapter  1  of  title  I,  from  one 
section  to  another  within  the  same  chapter  or  title.  Subsection  (b) 
also  authorizes  10-percent  transfers  from  one  geographic  subdivision 
to  anotfier  within  the  same  section.  An  example  of  such  transactions 
would  be  a  10-percent  transfer  of  defense  support  amounts  from 
Europe  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

Rarely  has  the  world  been  as  unsettled  as  it  is  today.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  feels  that  the  transferability  provided  in  this  bill  is 
vitally  needed  by  the  President  to  enable  him  to  meet  new  threats  and 
changing  conditions  as  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  may 
demand. 

52.  FRENCH  TREATY  OBLIGATIONS  IN  MOROCCO  (SEC.  414  (b)  (3)) 

For  several  years,  the  subject  of  United  States  treaty  rights  in 
Morocco  and  their  violation  by  France  has  been  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  Congress.  The  latest  expression  of  this  concern  was  section 
105  of  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  which  provided 
that — 

after  September  1,  1953,  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
make  up  any  deficit  to  the  European  Payments  Union  for  any  nation  of  which  a 
dependent  area  fails  to  comply  with  any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  and 
such  dependent  area  are  parties  *  *  *  nor  shall  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  the  act  be  made  available  to  such  nation. 

Following  the  adjudication  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
on  United  States  treaty  rights,  the  French  Government  issued  a 
decree  which  it  contends  fulfills  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  found  that  this  decree  falls  short  of  full  compliance 
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and  ruled  that  our  rights  in  Morocco  were  being  violated.  The 
United  States  Government  thereupon  took  remedial  action  under 
section  105.  The  Department  is  negotiating  with  the  French  to 
resolve  the  disagreement. 

The  committee,  however,  felt  that  the  State  Department  had  not 
pursued  this  matter  vigorously  enough  and  accordingly  provided  in 
section  414  (b)  (3)  that  the  President — 

shall  insist  upon  full  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent  area  of  any  coun¬ 
try  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade  and  taxes,  and  shall  consider  such 
treaties  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  they  are  superseded  by  other  treaties  or 
expire  in  accordance  with  their  own  terms  or  are  specifically  modified  or  voided  by 
a  verdict  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice;  and,  when  any  such  treaty  has  been 
declared  valid  by  such  Court,  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  act 
or  other  authority  to  assure  compliance  therewith  and  to  obtain  just  compensation 
for  United  States  citizens  for  losses  sustained  by  or  payments  exacted  from  them 
as  a  result  of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area  thereof 
and  found  by  such  Court  to  violate^any ’such  treaty. 

This  amendment  requires  the  President  to  insist  upon  full  com¬ 
pliance  by  other  countries  with  commercial-type  treaties  which  they 
have  entered  into  with  the  United  States.  It  further  directs  the 
President  to  use  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  available  to 
him  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  secure  compliance  with  treaties 
which  have  been  declared  to  be  valid  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  to  secure  damages,  when  these  are  provable  on  the 
basis  of  valid  and  properly  submitted  claims,  for  any  American 
citizen  who  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  unfair  action  in  violation  of  such 
treaties. 

53.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  (SECS.  142  (11)  AND  502) 

Counterpart  funds  are  covered  in  two  sections  of  this  bill  which  in 
general  continue  previous  policies  and  practice.  Section  142  (11) 
requires  countries  receiving  commodities  on  a  grant  basis  under  any 
provision  of  the  bill  other  than  chapter  1,  title  I  (dealing  with  military 
assistance),  to  deposit  an  amount  equal  to  the  proceeds  accruing  to 
them  from  the  import  or  sale  of  these  commodities.  The  United 
States  Government  may  utilize  such  portion  of  this  amount  as  is 
mutually  agreed  to  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  utilized  for  programs, 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  which  will  carry  out  purposes  for 
which  new  funds  would  themselves  be  available.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  disposal  of  the  unencumbered  balances  after  termination  of 
assistance  by  agreement  with  recipient  countries  approved  by  act  or 
joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  committee  suggests  that  in  the  negotiation  of  any  future 
agreements,  the  Administration  keep  in  mind  educational  exchange 
activities  as  one  of  the  possible  uses  for  these  balances. 

Section  1415  (the  Ilabaut  amendment)  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1953,  provides  that  after  June  30,  1953,  counterpart 
funds  can  be  expended  only  as  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
acts.  No  change  is  made  in  this  section  but  section  502  of  this  bill 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  two  exceptions  to  this  provision: 
(1)  Congressional  committees  may  continue  to  use  counterpart  funds 
irrespective  of  section  1415  to  carry  out  their  duties  of  legislative 
oversight  under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  A  new 
provision  requires  each  committee  to  make  a  “full  report”  of  any 
foreign  currency  it  uses  in  this  manner  to  the  House  Committee  on 
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House  Administration  orjto  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  protect  against 
abuses  by  insuring  disclosure;  it  is  not  a  limitation  on  the  use  or 
availability  of  foreign  currencies.  (2)  Counterpart  generated  by 
section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  will 
remain  available  and  may  be  spent  for  all  the  purposes  enumerated 
in  section  550  which  are  repeated  in  this  bill. 

a.  Irish  counterpart  (sec.  143) 

The  committee  amended  the  pending  bill  by  inserting  a  new  provi¬ 
sion  (sec.  143)  which  approves  an  agreement  with  Ireland  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  approximately  6  million  Irish  pounds — -counterpart  which 
was  unencumbered  at  the  time  the  economic  assistance  program  was 
discontinued. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  provides  that  counterpart  funds  gen¬ 
erated  by  United  States  assistance  which  may  be  unencumbered  at  the 
termination  of  an  aid  program  may  be  disposed  of  according  to  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the'country ^holding  the'counter- 
part  funds  in  a  special  account.  That  section  requires  that  such 
agreement  is  to  be  subject  to  congressional  approval. 

On  June  17,  1954,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  William  II. 
Taft  III,  and  a  representative  of  the  Irish  Government  signed  an 
agreement  whereby  they  agreed  that  the  remaining  counterpart  should 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(i)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Ireland,  (ii)  other  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  (including  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  institute)  to 
improve  and  develop  the  agricultural  production  and  marketing  potential  of 
Ireland  and  to  increase  the  production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry,  (iii)  devel¬ 
opment  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing  objectives. 

Informal  agreement  has  been  reached  spelling  out  in  detail  the 
specific  types  of  projects  falling  within  each  of  these  categories. 
The  committee  expects  the  scholarship  exchange  program  to  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress. 

The  committee  wishes  to  commend  the  administration  for  its  close 
consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  working  out 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  administration  having  met  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs  on  several  occasions  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

b.  International  educational  exchange  (sec.  514 ) 

The  committee  added  a  new  provision  to  the  bill  (sec.  514)  requiring 
that — 

Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States,  where 
arising  from  this  act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  international 
educational  exchange  activities  under  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such  activities  on  the  basis 
of  the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 

Public  Law  584,  79tli  Congress,  authorizes  educational  exchange 
programs  with  foreign  countries,  financed  by  foreign  currencies  arising 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  abroad.  By  section  1 1  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952  an  additional  source  of  funds  was  made  available, 
from  foreign  currencies  arising  from  any  source.  This  provision  is 
continued  in  effect  by  this  bill. 
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The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act^ofT;1954 
provides,  in  section  104  (h),  that  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  under  that  act  shall  also  be  available 
without  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  financing 
international  educational  exchange  activities  under  Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress. 

Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  enter  into  executive  agreements  with  other  countries  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  international  educational  exchange  programs.  The 
law  contemplates  that  such  programs  would  operate  over  a  period  of 
years.  Existing  agreements  vary  considerably  in  terms  of  years  and 
amounts.  Some  country  programs  are  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
depletion  of  foreign  currencies  arising  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property. 
For  example,  such  currencies  are  no  longer  available  in  Turkey  and 
a  similar  situation  is  in  prospect  in  the  immediate  future  in  Egypt 
and  India.  Altogether,  exchange  programs  will  expire  in  the  following 
eight  countries  by  1956  unless  additional  foreign  currencies  become 
available:  Ceylon,  Egypt,  India,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Although  foreign  currencies  and  credits  under  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  are  being  generated  in  many  countries  (and 
additional  credits  may  result  from  the  implementation  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954),  the  policy  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  to  assign  these  currencies  to  agencies  and 
programs  on  a  “first-come,  first-served”  basis.  As  this  policy  is 
applied  to  the  exchange-of-persons  program  under  Public  Law  584, 
it  inhibits  the  extension  of  existing  agreements  and  the  negotiation  of 
new  ones.  The  Treasury  policy  is  concerned  with  the  rapid  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  foreign  currencies  as  they  arise,  whereas  Public  Law  584  con¬ 
templates  the  setting  aside  of  currencies  for  long-term  purposes. 
Public  Law  584  contemplates,  and  as  a  practical  matter  it  is  necessary, 
that  agreements  be  negotiated  with  foreign  countries  for  the  use  of 
currencies  over  a  period  of  years.  Thus  the  availability  of  foreign 
currencies  must  be  assured  before  agreement  with  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  is  possible,  and  it  cannot  be  so  assured  unless  the  currencies  or 
credits  are  set  aside  or  earmarked  by  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  require  the  modification  of 
the  Treasury  policy  so  as  to  permit  the  reservation  of  foreign  currencies 
on  hand  or  to  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  agreements  under  Public 
Law  584.  This  will  permit  the  expression  and  implementation  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  providing  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  and 
credits  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  purposes  of  international  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  programs.  As  foreign  currencies  become  available 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  earmarked  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  future  operation  of  existing  programs  and  for  the  initiation  of 
new  programs  with  additional  countries. 

This  amendment  does  not  provide  an  exemption  from  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953  (66  Stat.  662)  and 
section  1313  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (67  Stat. 
438).  The  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  would  remain  subject  to 
annual  appropriations  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present. 

However,  the  reservation  of  the  currencies,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  advance 
of  actual  expenditure  under  appropriations,  would  not  be  subject  to 
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or  limited  by  appropriation.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  Public  Law  584.  It  is  also  in  accord  with 
section  1313  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  which 
provided  that  the  requirement  of  the  appropriation  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  making  of  new  or  the 
carrying  out  of  existing  agreements  under  Public  Law  584. 


54.  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  402) 


Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  last 
year,  provided  that  not  less  than  $100  million  or  more  than  $250  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  should  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  sold  to  friendly  countries  for 
local  currencies.  The  use  of  the  local  currencies  was  exempted  from 
the  Rabaut  amendment  to  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954, 
but  could  be  spent  only  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
particularly  for  military  assistance. 

Agreements  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  concluded  with  12  nations 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  following  table 
shows  the  present  status  of  the  section  550  sales  program: 


1 


Section  550  sales  'program  in  fiscal  year  1954 — Source  of  funds  and  use  of  local 

currency  sales  proceeds 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Section 

550 

sales 

program 

Source  of  funds 

Use  of  local  currency  sales  proceeds 

MDAP 

Other 

Mutual 
defense 
assistance  1 

Mutual 

defense 

support 

Develop¬ 

mental 

assistance 

1.45 

1.45 

1.45 

Finland _ _ _ 

5.0 

5.0 

Formosa _ _ __ 

10.0 

5.  0 

5.0 

5.0 

2  5 

France . . . . 

15.85 

10. 85 

5.0 

10. 85 

3  5.0 

Germany _ _ _ 

15.0 

10.0 

5.0 

4  20 

Israel,.." _ _ _ 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Japan _ 

50.0 

50.  0 

40.0 

10.0 

Netherlands _ 

4.6 

4.0 

4 

2. 1 

2. 1 

2. 1 

Spain  ..  . 

15.0 

15.  0 

15 

United  Kingdom _ 

65.0 

60.0 

5.0 

60 

3  5.0 

Y  ugosla  via  . . 

15.0 

15.  0 

5.  0 

10 

Other  _ 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Total _ _ _ 

211.6 

173. 95 

37. 65 

74. 95 

114 

22. 65 

ft 

1  Available  for  OSP  contracts,  deliveries  against  which  may  go  to  other  countries. 

2  Tentatively  programed  for  purchase  of  Finnish  commodities  for  relief  of  Berlin  refugees. 
s  For  DOT  programs. 

4  Includes  $5,000,000  of  local  currency  proceeds  from  section  550  S3les  to  Finland. 


Section  402  of  the  present  bill  earmarks  not  less  than  $350  million 
for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  made  clear 
that  this  is  in  addition  to  surplus  commodities  transferred  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  It  is 
also  made  clear  that  foreign  currencies  arising  from  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  under  this  section  are  to  be  used  so  far  as  practicable  for  the 
same  purpose  for  which  the  dollars  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the 
commodities  were  originally  programed.  This  provision  will  insure 
that  if,  for  example,  direct  forces  support  funds  are  used  to  purchase 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  the  foreign  currency  accruing  from 
that  sale  will  also  be  used  for  direct  forces  support  to  the  extent 
practicable. 
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55.  MUTUAL  SPECIAL  WEAPONS  PLANNING  (SEC.  105) 

The  bill  authorizes  $27  million  for  promoting  the  development  of 
weapons  of  advanced  design  by  United  States  allies,  principally  in 
Europe.  This  will  continue  a  program  begun  last  year  for  which  $50 
million  was  appropriated  against  the  administration  request  of  $250 
million. 

The  committee  last  year  expressed  the  feeling  that  such  a  fund  could 
be  useful  but  that  the  administration’s  plan  was  not  “sufficiently 
definite  and  concrete”  to  warrant  authorization  of  $250  million.  The 
committee  took  special  pains  to  examine  the  program  this  year. 

It  finds  that  the  fund  has,  in  fact,  been  liigldy  useful,  but  that  the 
reduction  made  last  year  was  entirely  justified  inasmuch  as  only  $19.2 
million  was  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1954.  Mr.  Tracy  S.  Voorliees, 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  testified  before  the  committee 
that  the  delay  was  due  to  the  need  to  send  a  team  to  Europe  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  best  to  utilize  the  fund.  President  Eisenhower  personally 
approved  36  out  of  41  projects  in  the  amount  of  $22  million  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  team.  Pursuant  to  this  approval  agreements  had  to 
be  negotiated  covering  these  projects.  Four  additional  projects 
totaling  $13.9  million  have  just  been  approved  by  the  President,  and 
these  funds  will  shortly  be  obligated,  bringing  the  total  of  obligations 
to  $33.1  million. 

Despite  its  early  misgivings  and  the  delay  in  getting  the  program 
started,  the  committee  is  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  this 
activity  and  recommends  the  new  authorization  so  that  the  fund  can 
be  kept  at  the  level  of  approximately  $50  million. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  A.  Quarles  commented  on 
this  point  in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  1954,  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  who  had  previously 
expressed  interest  in  the  program.  Secretary  Quarles  pointed  out 
that — 

we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  pool  of  inventive  genius  available  in 
allied  and  friendly  countries — 

and  expressed  the  belief  that  the — 

program  can  move  ahead  more  rapidly  than  has  been  possible  during  the  initial 
negotiating  stages.  The  concept  is  a  new  one  and  it  has  taken  time  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  interested  nations. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  program  is  to  promote  research,  develop¬ 
ment  and  pilot  production  of  advanced  types  of  modern  weapons  or 
other  forms  of  military  equipment  in  allied  countries.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  informed  that  a  number  of  highly  useful  inventions  have  been 
found  in  Europe,  and  their  further  development  and  production  will 
be  to  our  distinct  advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies.  During 
fiscal  year  1955,  funds  will  also  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  small 
quantities  of  United  States  equipment  for  future  development  and 
production  in  Europe  and  for  testing  these  and  special  weapons  de¬ 
veloped  in  Europe  for  suitability  for  NATO  defenses. 

Atomic  weapons  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  scope  of  this 
program  (sec.  546  (b)). 
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56.  MILITARY  FACILITIES  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  106  (C)  (1)) 

The  illustrative  program  for  military  assistance  to  Europe  included 
$20  million  for  worldwide  military  facilities  assistance  (compared  to 
$47  million  last  year). 

This  will  be  used,  mainly  in  Europe,  to  develop  a  production  base 
for  military  end  items  that  are  in  immediate  and  continuous  demand 
in  the  event  of  hostilities.  To  date,  these  funds  have  been  spent  only 
for  projects  for  ammunition  production,  since  in  a  time  of  war  it 
would  be  impractical  to  supply  and  ship  these  from  the  United  States. 
With  the  expenditure  of  relatively  small  amounts,  ammunition  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  doubled  in  Europe.  This  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  through  furnishing  machine  tools  and  technical  know-how  to 
improve  existing  plants,  which  had  suffered  war  damage  or  were 
otherwise  incomplete.  The  Administration  expects  that  another  $15 
million  will  complete  this  program  during  fiscal  year  1955.  Through 
this  program  and  the  offshore  procurement  program,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  Europe  in  the  field  of  ammunition 
will  have  been  increased  fivefold  over  1949. 

An  additional  $5  million  was  included  to  inaugurate  on  a  small  scale 
a  new  program  designed  to  develop  facilities  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  United  States  equipment  furnished  during  the  past  5  years 
and  for  the  production  of  spare  parts.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pilot 
project  which  will  approach  this  problem  on  a  regional  basis  instead 
of  setting  up  such  facilities  in  each  recipient  country. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  types  of  activities  proposed 
under  the  military  facilities  assistance  program  are  worthwhile  and  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States. 

57.  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  415) 

The  desirability  of  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  and  similar 
legislation  has  been  considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
at  various  times  since  World  War  II.  This  was  the  objective,  too, 
of  S.  2720,  introduced  by  Senator  Bush  on  January  18,  1954,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee.  The  essential  features,  in  simplified  form, 
of  this  bill  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
in  section  415. 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  control  the  export  and  im¬ 
port  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  relevant 
technical  data,  and  to  designate  what  shall  be  considered  as  arms, 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war.  It  provides  for  the  registration 
of  every  manufacturer,  exporter,  or  importer  of  such  items  and  for 
penalties  for  violation  of  this  section  or  regulations  issued  under  it. 

Section  415  replaces  the  more  cumbersome  machinery  set  up  by 
section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  section  4  of  the  Helium  Act 
of  1925,  and  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  controls 
exports  of  arms  to  certain  Latin  American  countries.  These  sections 
are  repealed  by  section  542  (a)  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  section  415  of  this  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  This  point 
is  specifically  covered  in  section  546  (b)  of  the  bill.  The  following 
memorandum  from  the  Department  of  State  explains  in  greater  detail 
the  need  for  this  new  section. 
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Memorandum  Concerning  Section  415  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
Entitled  “Munitions^Control”.^ 

The  provisions  of  section  415  of  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  -of  1954 
constitute  a  condensed  version  of  the  munitions  control  legislation  previously 
introduced  in  the  House  as  H.  R.  6344  and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2720.  The  decision 
to  incorporate  the  munitions  control  legislation  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  was  taken  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  by  Representative  John  M.  Vorys 
of  Ohio.  It  is  felt  that  all  the  essential  provisions  of  the  previously  introduced 
bills  have  been  retained  in  section  415.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  public  hearing 
was  held  February  25,  1954,  on  H.  R.  6344,  the  provisions  of  which  were  identical 
with  the  provisions  of  S.  2720.  Five  representatives  of  industry,  as  well  as 
several  Government  witnesses,  were  heard  and  all  voiced  their  approval  of  the 
bill. 

(a)  Need  for  law 

The  provisions  of  section  415  of  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  are 
designed  to  provide  a  long  overdue  adjustment  in  the  basic  legal  framework  for 
the  export  and  import  control  of  munitions  items.  The  law  under  which  export 
and  import  controls  are  presently  administered  in  this  specialized  field  by  the 
Department  of  State  is  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  The  need  for 
revision  of  this  law  has  increasingly  become  more  urgent  because  we  are  today 
faced  with  a  totally  different  technical,  military,  and  political  situation  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  1930’s  when  the  Neutrality  Acts  were  passed.  Because 
of  the  antiquated  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  difficulties  in  the  control 
machinery  frequently  develop  benefiting  the  dishonest  and  penalizing  the  legiti¬ 
mate  operator  or  trader. 

( b )  Lack  of  import  authority 

While  the  Neutrality  Act  empowers  the  Secretary  of  State  to  license  the  import 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  refusing 
a  license.  Under  section  415,  such  imports  can  be  curtailed  when  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  security  or  foreign  policy. 

(c)  Enforceability 

During  the  past  few  years  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  enforceability  on 
certain  classes  of  individuals.  The  Attorney  General  has  pointed  out  that  sub¬ 
section  12  (b)  of  the  Neutrality  Act  requires  only  those  persons  to  register  who 
are  engaged  in  the  business  of  exporting  and  importing  arms  and  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  “presents  some  basis  for  real  doubt  as  to  whether  nonbusiness  expoiters 
were  to  be  covered  at  all  by  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.”  He  has  recommended 
remedial  legislation  of  this  kind  be  expedited  “as  much  as  reasonably  possible.” 

id)  Cumbersome  and  unwieldy  aspects  of  present  law 

The  experience  of  the  Office  of  Munitions  Control  of  the  State  Department  in 
administering  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  has  shown  it  to  be  unwieldy  and 
cumbersome.  The  National  Munitions  Control  Board  with  its  insignificant  func¬ 
tions  is  unnecessary.  The  Hoover  Commission  in  its  1949  report  recommended 
the  abolishment  of  such  boards. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  12  calls  for  semiannual  reports  to  Congress  including 
the  listing  of  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  involved  in  each 
export  license  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  shipment  might  be.  Compilation 
of  such  information  in  the  required  semiannual  reports  constitutes  an  unneces¬ 
sary  administrative  and  financial  burden  and  is  of  little  interest  to  recipients  of 
the  report. 

(e)  Hardships  of  present  law 

Section  12  does  not  permit  the  issuance  of  general  licenses  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time  would  have  found  desirable  to  make  available  to  ex¬ 
porters  of  articles  of  low  military  potential.  The  use  of  general  licenses,  in  var¬ 
ious  circumstances,  would  ease  the  burden  now  imposed  on  the  exporter  and  the 
Department  of  State  alike  by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  a  specific  license 
document  be  obtained  for  each  individual  shipment. 

Deficiencies  and  lack  of  flexibility  in  existing  United  States  laws  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  consultations  with  other  governments 
with  respect  to  securing  more  effective  controls  of  arms  shipments  to  disturbed 
areas. 
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58.  SALES  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  107) 

The  bill  continues  authority  for  the  Government  to  sell  military 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  to  foreign  governments  under 
specified  conditions.  There  are  only  three  changes  made  in  exist¬ 
ing  law: 

1.  Existing  law  requires  the  purchasing  nation  to  pay  cash  in 
advance,  or,  “when  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,”  within  60  days  after  delivery  (Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act,  sec.  408  (e)  (2)).  The  pending  bill  would 
authorize  the  President  to  extend  credit  terms  up  to  3  years. 

2.  Existing  law  provides  that  when  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  are  sold,  the  price  must  be  at  least  (1)  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
or  modifying  the  equipment  plus  10  percent  of  the  original  gross  cost 
or  the  scrap  value,  or  (2)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater.  The  bill  eliminates  the  element  of  original  gross  cost 
and  provides  that  price  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  rehabilita¬ 
tion  cost  plus  scrap  value,  or  (2)  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater.  Tliis  new  formula  will  result  in  a  lower  minimum 
price  in  certain  cases. 

3.  Existing  law  places  a  limitation  of  $700  million  on  the  value  of 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  military  equipment  that  can  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time.  There  is  no  limitation  in  the  present  bill. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  provision  for  sale  of  military 
equipment  to  friendly  nations  has  been  beneficial.  A  total  of  $678 
million  worth  has  been  sold  to  46  countries,  with  Canada  by  far 
the  largest  purchaser.  The  changes  made  in  the  legislation  in  the 
pending  bill  should  further  increase  the  utility  of  the  sales  program. 

The  program  is  not  designed  to  put  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  business  of  selling  munitions.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides  a 
means  whereby  this  Government  can  check  on  the  military  purchases 
in  the  United  States  of  other  governments.  And  it  further  provides  a 
means  whereby  other  friendly  governments  which  are  willing  to  pay 
for  their  military  equipment  can  do  so. 

59.  TECHNICAL  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  feels  that  more  vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  overlapping  between  the  technical  cooperation  programs  of 
FOA  involving  the  exchange  of  persons  and  the  exchange  activities 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948  carried  out  by  the  State  Department.  Section  302 
of  the  bill  specifies  that: 

The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not  include  such  activities 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  development. 

The  committee  believes  that  FOA  has  sometimes  interpreted  its 
mandate  for  technical  cooperation  programs  so  broadly  as  to  encom¬ 
pass  practically  all  activities  which  may  be  ultimately  related  to  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of 
other  countries.  In  authorizing  legislation  for  development  assistance 
and  technical  cooperation,  the  intent  of  Congress  was  that  such  activi¬ 
ties  be  oriented  toward  specific  economic  and  technical  objectives, 
leaving  the  noneconomically  oriented  activities  authorized  by  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  to  the  more  permanent  program  carried  out  by 
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the  State  Department.  In  short,  the  FOA  program  should  provide 
the  technical  and  economic  framework  for  a  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  State  Department’s  exchange  program  should  continue 
to  concern  itself  with  the  building  up  of  a  climate  of  public  opinion 
in  which  our  total  foreign-relations  program  can  operate  successfully 
and  effectively.  These  objectives  are  quite  clear  in  the  respective  legis¬ 
lative  authorizations  and  overlapping  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  recognizes  that  some  specific 
activities  involving  exchanges  of  persons  may  serve  both  objectives, 
thus  making  it  difficult  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  between  the  two 
programs.  For  example,  the  committee  notes  that  FOA  is  bringing 
foreign  labor  leaders  to  this  country  “to  observe  the  practical  opera¬ 
tions  of  collective  bargaining  in  an  industrial  economy.”  The  State 
Department  is  also  bringing  in  labor  leaders  from  abroad. 

The  committee  believes  that  FOA  should  limit  its  activities  in  this 
respect  to  bringing  in  foreign  labor  personnel  for  framing  or  observa¬ 
tion  of  skdls,  techniques,  and  industrial  and  trade-union  organiza¬ 
tional  matters  directly  related  to  economic  development  programs  in 
their  countries. 

In  cases  in  which  FOA  may  have  funds  available  for  purposes  that 
border  on  those  covered  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  it  might  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  FOA  to  arrange  for  the  Department  of  State  to  handle 
such  projects. 

The  committee  stresses  its  belief  that  close  coordination  between 
these  two  programs  is  essential  so  that  their  combined  activities  will 
best  serve  United  States  foreign  policy  interests. 

FOA  should  also  limit  its  activity  of  bringing  foreign  journalists  to 
the  United  States  to  publicize  and  otherwise  support  developing  pro¬ 
ductivity  programs  in  their  home  countries,  or  such  activity  carried 
on  by  the  State  Department.  The  committee  understands  that  FOA 
is  discontinuing  these  activities.  It  is  expected  that  FOA  will  also 
discontinue  other  exchange  activities  which  encroach  upon  the 
exchange  programs  of  the  State  Department. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  these  distinctions  will  be  reflected  in 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  annual  appropriation  requests. 

60.  ASSISTANCE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (SEC.  416) 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  authorized  assistance 
to  NATO,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  EDC 
whenever  it  evolved.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  authorized  similar  assistance  to  the  Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Cooperation  and  the  European  Payments  Union. 
This  authority  is  retained  in  the  pending  bill  and  is  broadened  some¬ 
what  to  include — 

any  central  institution  or  other  organization  formed  to  further  purposes  declared 
in  this  act,  or  to  any  member  thereof  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  such 
institution  or  organization,  to  be  used  to  facilitate  trade  and  payments  or  to 
stimulate  private  initiative  and  investment  in  economic  development. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  authority  is  wise  and  consistent  with 
the  Senate’s  advocacy  of  greater  European  unification.  It  believes 
that  assistance  to  these  organs  which  bind  Western  European  nations 
together  may  well  help  to  accelerate  European  unity.  Such  broader 
authority  might  also  conceivably  be  used  to  further  international 
cooperation  in  other  areas. 
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61.  COMMERCIAL  AND  TAX  TREATIES  (SEC.  414  (B)  (2)) 

SI  With  two  clarifying  changes,  the  hill  reenacts  provisions  of  existing 
law  relative  to  encouraging  and  facilitating  participation  by  private 
enterprise  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Existing  law  (sec.  516  (d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act)  directs  the 
Department  of  State  to — 

accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  trade,  or  other 
temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries 
participating  in  programs  under  this  act. 

In  the  present  bill,  this  provision  is  directed  to  the  President  instead 
of  the  Department  of  State.  The  committee  has  deleted  the  phrase 
“or  other  temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expedi¬ 
tious.”  This  will  make  it  clear  that  the  bill  does  not  contain  advance 
authorization  of  executive  agreements  on  this  subject  and  that  its 
intent  is  limited  to  treaties,  entered  into  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  has  also  added  a  phrase  “including  tax  treaties”  to 
emphasize  its  belief  that  appropriate  taxation  arrangements  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  stimulating  private  investment. 

62.  TERMINATION  DATES  FOR  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

(SEC.  503) 

Since  1948  there  has  been  an  independent  Government  agency 
charged  with  administering  foreign-aid  programs.  First  was  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  That  agency  was  replaced 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  when  the  aid  programs  began  to 
switch  in  emphasis  from  economic  aid  to  military  assistance.  MSA 
was  succeeded  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  which 
served  to  coordinate  military  assistance  programs,  administer  eco¬ 
nomic  programs,  and  under  Reorganization  Plan  7  of  last  year,  took 
over  the  technical  assistance  program. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  language  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  which  provided: 

After  June  30,  1954,  *  *  *  none  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  or  by 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  may  be  exercised.  *  *  * 

Provision  was  made  for  a  24-month  period  during  which  the  economic 
programs  tvere  to  be  liquidated  and  36  months  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  military  programs.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  President, 
prior  to  the  expiration  period,  to  transfer  to — 

other  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  such  duties  and  authority  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation.  *  *  * 

The  committee  felt  this  year  that  a  further  extension  of  certain 
military  and  economic  assistancejprograms  was  necessary.  It  desired, 
however,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  time,  has  come  when  such  programs 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  should  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  the  regular  agencies  of  the  Government  and  should  not  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  continuation  Jof  an  independent  agency  of  Govern¬ 
ment — currently  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

The  committee  is  not  critical  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  such.  It  was  aware,  however,  that  most  of  the  sums 
authorized  for  military  assistance  have  been  the  operating  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  several  years.  It  believed 
also  that  as  a  general  rule  it  is  unwise  for  foreign  economic  programs 
and  the  coordination  of  foreign  military  assistance  programs  to  be 
undertaken  outside  the  immediate  purview  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  the  committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  (sec.  503).  This  amendment  states  that  authority  conferred 
by  titles  I  and  II  of  this  act  may  not  be  exercised  after  June  30,  1955, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  liquidate  the  programs  authorized 
by  those  titles.  The  amendment  thus  provides  that  there  be  no  addi¬ 
tional  military  or  economic  development  assistance  authorized  after 
June  30,  1955,  at  which  time  the  liquidation  provisions  will  come  into 
effect. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  should  not  be  inferred 
from  this  action  that  the  Congress  is  stating  that  there  are  to  be  no 
more  military  or  economic  assistance  programs  in  the  future.  It  does 
assert,  however,  that  if  affirmative  action  is  needed,  it  must  be  taken 
by  the  President  to  establish  that  such  programs  are  essential  in  the 
future.  Thus,  if  the  President  finds  it  necessary  next  year,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  to  continue  military 
and/or  economic  assistance,  he  can  so  recommend  to  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  the  liquidation  provisions,  insofar  as  military-type 
assistance  covered  in  chapter  1  of  title  1  is  concerned,  expenditures, 
transfers,  and  obligations  of  funds  appropriated  this  year  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  for  24  months  beyond  June  30,  1955.  Insofar  as 
other  funds  authorized  by  titles  I  and  II  are  concerned,  the  period 
for  which  expenditures,  transfers,  and  obligations  may  occur  is  12 
months.  By  fixing  the  final  liquidation  dates  at  24  months  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  12  months  for  economic  assistance,  the  committee 
is  giving  effect  to  the  action  of  Congress  last  year  when  it  fixed  the 
termination  date  of  June  30,  1954,  and  provided  for  36-  and  24-month 
periods  for  termination  of  the  respective  programs. 

The  committee  felt  that  if  no  termination  date  were  included  in 
the  legislation,  the  tendency  would  persist  to  think  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  programs  of  the  type  authorized  in  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  bill  as  continuing  indefinitely  into  the  future.  It  also  had 
in  mind  that  foreign-aid  programs,  if  they  are  to  be  continued,  must 
be  put  on  a  basis  requiring  presentation  by  permanent  agencies  of 
this  Government,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  not  an 
independent  agency. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  did  not  set  a  termination  date 
for  the  technical  cooperation  program  and  for  miscellaneous  other 
programs  covered  in  title  IV  of  the  bill.  Each  of  these  programs  must 
be  justified  on  a  yearly  basis.  Their  location  in  the  executive  hier¬ 
archy,  except  for  the  technical  cooperation  program  (point  4),  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  most  of 
these  programs  will  be  administered  within  the  framework  of  the 
Department  of  State  since  there  will  be  no  independent  agency  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic  or  military  assistance. 

The  committee  gave  particular  attention  to  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program.  It  felt  that  this  program  should  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Provision  is  made,  therefore,  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  title  III  of  the  bill  to  be  administered  after 
next  June  30  through  the  Secretary  of  State  (sec.  521  (b)). 


APPENDIX 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  Bill  Reported  by 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  enable  Members  of  the  Senate 
quickly  to  determine  the  purpose  of  each  section  of  the  bill.  This 
description  has  been  prepared  by  the  executive  departments.  Its 
publication  by  the  committee  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  com¬ 
mittee  approval  of  the  material. 

Note. — -Throughout  the  analysis  the  following  abbreviations  are 
used : 

MSA  for  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

MDAA  for  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

ECA  for  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

AID  for  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended. 

THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 
Title  I — Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

CHAPTER  1.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Section  1 01 .  Purpose  of  chapter 

This  section  states  the  policy  and  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  bill.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  strive 
for  international  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations.  The 
purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  measures  in  the 
common  defense.  Among  the  measures  specified  in  the  chapter  are 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly  countries  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  and  the  sale  of  military  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  to  such  countries  and  organizations.  The  statement  of 
purpose  includes  a  reaffirmation  of  previous  expressions  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  favoring  the  creation  of  a  joint  organization  for  the  protection 
of  the  security  and  independence  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East. 
There  is  also  a  restatement  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations  and  a  request  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President  for  his  recommendations  in  the  event  of 
such  seating. 

Except  for  the  statement  about  the  seating  of  Communist  China 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  section  is  taken  mainly  from  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  contained  in  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  from  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended.  The  objective  has  been  to  place  in  one  section 
all  of  the  relevant  language  from  existing  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
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purpose  of  military  assistance.  Certain  portions  of  existing  law  have 
been  deleted  in  the  interest  of  simplification  or  in  order  to  confine 
this  section  to  statements  dealing  with  the  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  under  this  title. 

i Section  102.  General  authority 

This  section  consists  of  a  general  statement  of  the  authority  to 
provide  military  assistance.  The  main  elements  of  the  authority 
are  (a)  military  assistance  may  be  furnished  by  grant,  by  loan,  or 
under  other  appropriate  terms  which  may  be  agreed  upon  with  recipi¬ 
ents;  ( b )  recipients  may  be  nations  or  international  organizations; 
(c)  assistance  may  include  the  transfer  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services,  and  procurement  may  be  from  any  source,  within  or  outside 
of  the  United  States.  Subject  to  any  applicable  regional  conditions 
specified  in  section  106,  military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  any 
nation  from  which  the  assurances  required  by  section  142  are  obtained. 

The  general  authority  to  furnish  assistance  is  limited  as  to  the 
provision  of  services  in  that  Department  of  Defense  personnel  may 
be  detailed  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other 
duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  military  training  or 
advice.  The  objective  of  this  provision  is  to  limit  the  activities  of 
military  assistance  advisory  groups  to  the  kind  of  assistance  rendered 
by  MAAG’s  in  the  past  and  at  present,  including  assistance  of  the 
kind  given  to  Greece  by  the  mission  of  General  Van  Fleet. 

The  section  is  based  on  MDAA  section  401,  but  the  language  therein 
has  been  clarified  in  two  respects  by  the  addition  of  the  phrase  “on 
a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.”  One  purpose  of  the  addition  is  to  confirm  the 
authority  to  lend  equipment.  Second,  although  authority  to  furnish 
military  assistance  upon  “appropriate  terms”  is  implicit  in  the  MDAA 
language,  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  express  such  authority.  The 
phrase  “international  organizations”  likewise  adds  no  authority 
beyond  what  is  currently  available,  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
and  consistency  with  section  101  it  is  inserted  here.  The  language 
of  the  limitation  on  services  is  taken  from  paragraph  (3)  of  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Act  and  from  MDAA  section  406  (b). 

Section  103.  Authorizations 

(a)  Authorization  of  appropriation  for  regular  military  assistance. — 
This  subsection  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  for  carrying- 
out  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  throughout  the  world.  This 
sum  includes  all  the  new  money  for  military  assistance  except  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  104  for  infra¬ 
structure  and  under  section  105  for  the  development  of  weapons  of 
advanced  design.  It  also  includes  administrative  funds  for  chapter 
1  of  title  I  and  funds  for  contributions  to  NATO  military  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  subsection  authorizes  the  carryover  of  unexpended 
balances  of  previous  appropriations  for  military  assistance,  except 
those  appropriated  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning,  which  are 
covered  in  the  carryover  provision  of  section  105.  The  pattern 
established  by  the  Congress  for  the  distribution  of  military  assistance 
among  the  several  geographic  areas  is  continued  by  this  bill  in  section 
106  in  the  form  of  delivery  ceilings  for  Europe;  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
and  South  Asia;  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific;  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  use  of  a  single  global^appropriation  does  away 
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with  the  necessity  for  maintaining  four  sets  of  appropriation  account 
books,  as  required  in  the  past  when  funds  for  each  area  were  separately 
authorized. 

The  bill  provides  that  both  new  funds  and  funds  carried  over  from 
previous  years  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through 
June  30,  1955.  This  single  year  authorization  for  the  regular  military 
assistance  funds  is  in  contrast  to  the  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  no-year  funds  for  infrastructure  (sec.  104)  and  weapons  of 
advanced  design  (sec.  105). 

(b)  Administrative  expenses. — This  subsection  provides  that  the 
funds  used  for  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program  shall  be  taken  from  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  103  (a)  for  the  program.  The  present  law  uses  the 
same  device  but  military  assistance  program  funds  have  been  the 
source  of  administrative  funds  both  for  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  programs  of  economic  and  technical  assistance.  In  this 
bill,  administrative  funds  for  carrying  out  the  mutual-security  program 
are  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part,  for  the  administration  of 
the  militaiy-assistance  program,  as  described  above,  is  contained  in 
the  authorization  under  section  103  (a).  The  other  part,  containing 
the  administrative  funds  for  all  other  programs  under  this  bill,  is 
included  in  a  separate  authorization  request  for  the  purpose  in  section 
411. 

The  language  of  the  subsection  is  based  upon  the  corresponding  por¬ 
tion  of  MSA  section  521.  The  phrase  “and  operating”  is  new  to  this 
provision  but  it  merely  reflects  existing  fiscal  practices  for  this  program. 

Section  103  ( c ) 

(c)  Of  shore  procurement  policy. — Subsection  (c)  is  a  new  provision. 
It  states  the  policy  that  military  assistance  funds  may  be  used  for 
offshore  procurement  unless  the  President  determines  that  one  or 
more  of  four  specified  conditions  will  result  from  such  procurement. 
These  conditions  are  briefly:  (1)  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  labor-surplus  areas, 
which  outweigh  the  strategic  advantages  of  procurement  abroad,  (2) 
inadequate  protection  against  sabotage,  (3)  unjustifiable  cost,  taking 
into  account  overseas  delivery  costs,  and  (4)  delays  in  delivery. 

Section  10 4.  Infrastructure 

This  section  authorizes  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  collec¬ 
tive  defense.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area,  where  this  authority 
has  been  used  to  date,  these  facilities  are  called  infrastructure  and 
they  consist  of  airfields,  communications  networks,  port  facilities, 
and  the  like,  used  in  common  by  NATO  forces.  Subsection  (a)  pro¬ 
vides  a  specific  authorization  for  appropriations  for  NATO  infra¬ 
structure.  Unexpended  funds  previously  appropriated  and  now 
earmarked  for  NATO  infrastructure  contributions  (except  $140 
million  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953)  will  be  consolidated  under  this  bill  with  the 
general  military  assistance  appropriation  authorized  by  section  103  (a). 

The  specific  authorization  for  appropriations  for  NATO  infra¬ 
structure  is  new  to  mutual  security  legislation.  In  previous  years 
such  funds  were  part  of  the  regular  European  military  assistance 
program.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  NATO  countries 
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have  agreed  upon  a  3-year  infrastructure  program  and  have  fixed 
the  share  to  be  contributed  by  each  country.  This  3-year  program 
will  complete  the  NATO  infrastructure  program  as  now  planned, 
of  which  the  total  United  States  share  is  $780  million.  Accordingly, 
subsection  (a)  contains  an  authorization  for  appropriations  which 
would  cover  the  unfunded  portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  this 
NATO  infrastructure  program.  An  appropriation  for  the  full  amount 
authorized  will  not,  however,  be  requested  this  year.  The  fiscal  year 
1955  appropriation  request  will  be  $122.7  million.  Subsection  (a) 
provides  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  total  authorized  may  be 
requested  in  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958.  All  such  installments 
are  authorized  to  be  made  available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (a)  limits  United  States  contributions  to  NATO  infra¬ 
structure  to  the  proportionate  share  of  the  United  States  as  already 
agreed  upon. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  non-NATO  collective  defense  facilities 
programs.  Although  no  such  programs  are  now  contemplated,  this 
subsection  authorizes  the  President  to  use  other  military  assistance 
funds,  or  local  currencies  made  available  to  the  United  States  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  up  to  a  total  of  $50 
million,  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  na¬ 
tions  for  collective  defense  other  than  NATO  programs. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  funds  other  than  those  mentioned 
in  section  104  may  be  expended  for  infrastructure,  whether  NATO  or 
non-N.ATO.  It  continues  the  prohibition  contained  in  MSA  section 
521  against  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  payment  of  taxes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  infrastructure  programs. 

Section  105.  Development  of  weapons  o  f  advanced  design 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  funds,  to  be  available 
until  expended,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  expediting  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive  military  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  variety  of  methods  will  be  employed 
under  this  section  in  order  to  expedite  foreign  weapons  development, 
including  the  financing  of  foreign  research  and  development  and  the 
making  available  of  United  States  items  for  testing  and  further 
development. 

This  section  corresponds  in  part  to  MSA  section  542  (pertaining  to 
mutual  special  weapons  planning).  That  part  of  MSA  section  542 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  United  States  special  weapons  has  been 
deleted  because  it  is  covered  by  the  general  authority  under  sections 
102  and  103  to  transfer  United  States  or  foreign  weapons  (which 
includes  weapons  of  advanced  design)  to  foreign  nations  or  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  A  carryover  provision  has  been  added  to 
section  105  consistent  with  the  desire  of  the  Congress  last  year  that 
funds  for  this  purpose  be  kept  separate  from  other  military  assistance 
funds.  The  Presidential  determinations  contained  in  the  present 
MSA  section  542  have  been  omitted  because  they  substantially  dupli¬ 
cate  similar  requirements  in  section  142  which  are  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  military  assistance. 

There  is  continued  in  the  bill  in  section  546  (b)  the  restriction, 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  assistance,  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
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Section  106.  Conditions  applicable  to  military  assistance 

(a)  Global  conditions. — This  subsection  is  new.  It  sets  forth  certain 
global  conditions  which  are  to  govern  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  with  funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  chapter  1.  These 
conditions  require  the  President  to  satisfy  himself  (1)  that  the  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  defend  itself  of  any  nation  receiving  grant  military 
assistance  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  (2)  that 
equipment  and  materials  so  furnished  are  made  available  solely  to 
maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the 
recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  (3)  that  such  equipment  and 
materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of  aggression. 

(b)  Special  regional  conditions. — This  subsection  contains  four  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  grant  military  aid  in 
particular  areas. 

Paragraph  (1)  is  concerned  with  the  problem  dealt  with  last  year 
in  the  Richards  amendment.  It  provides  that  after  the  delivery  to 
countries  which  have  signed  the  EDC  treaty  (Belgium,  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands) 
of  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value  programed  for  those  countries 
through  fiscal  year  1953,  no  further  deliveries  may  be  made  to  any 
such  country  which  has  not  ratified  the  treaty.  It  further  provides 
that  additional  equipment  and  materials  may  be  delivered  to  any 
country  which  has  ratified  the  treaty  only  if  that  countiy  has  joined 
with  other  ratifying  countries  in  or  is  participating  in  the  development 
of  collective  defense  programs,  such  as  NATO,  in  a  manner  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  President.  The  amendment  does  not  apply  to  programs 
such  as  the  regional  'military  facilities  assistance  program  which  is 
programed  for  the  European  area  as  a  unit  and  is  not  “programed 
for  nations”.  Whenever  all  signatory  nations  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  all  equipment  and  materials  programed  for  such  nations  may 
be  delivered  to  them  or  to  the  European  Defense  Community. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  military  aid  furnished  to  nations  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  beyond  that  required  to  permit  such 
nations  to  maintain  their  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense 
can  be  furnished  only  to  permit  participation  in  defense  arrangements 
for  their  areas  in  which  the  President  finds  the  recipient  nation  is 
required  to  take  an  important  part. 

Paragraph  (3)  directs  that  in  supplying  military  aid  and  in  carrying 
out  section  121  of  this  bill  (relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific)  assistance  shall  be  given  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  in  any  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  create  a  joint 
organization  consistent  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  establish 
a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

Paragraph  (4)  merely  continues  in  force  the  restriction  now  con¬ 
tained  in  MSA  section  401  that  military  assistance  furnished  to  the 
other  American  Republics  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  that 
section — - 

may  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  defense  j  Ians  which  are  found  by  the 
President  to  require  the  recipient  country  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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(c)  Geographic  delivery  ceilings. — In  order  to  continue  the  pattern 
established  by  the  Congress  for  the  distribution  of  military  assistance 
among  the  several  geographic  areas  there  has  been  placed  in  this 
subsection  a  delivery  ceiling  on  assistance  to  countries  or  organizations 
in  each  of  four  geographic  areas — Europe  (excluding  Greece  and 
Turkey);  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa  and 
South  Asia;  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  ceiling  covering  each  area  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  made  avail¬ 
able  for  military  assistance  in  the  area  in  previous  years  plus  the 
appropriate  portion  of  the  global  total  of  new  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  103  (a).  This  ceiling  would  not  include  funds 
earmarked  for  purposes  other  than  deliveries  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  services,  such  as  administrative  and  Battle  Act  expenses,  NATO 
contributions,  escapees,  and  so  forth.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
required  to  make  sure  that  the  value  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
furnished  to  countries  or  organizations  in  each  area,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  545  (h),  do  not  exceed  the  ceiling.  In  the  case  of 
Europe,  the  new  money  figure  does  not  include  infrastructure  and 
NATO  military  organizations  contributions,  but  does  include  the  full 
amount  for  the  facilities  assistance  program. 

(d)  Administration  of  delivery  ceilings. — The  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  gives  the  President  authority  to  adjust  the  delivery  ceilings 
prescribed  in  subsection  (c). 

The  bill  would  permit  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  sum  of  (1) 
that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  previous  appropriations 
for  any  area  available  on  June  30,  1954,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified 
from  new  money  for  deliveries  of  additional  assistance  for  that  area 
to  be  used  for  additional  assistance  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  subsection  (d)  recognize  certain  problems 
in  establishing  geographic  area  delivery  ceilings.  The  ceilings  cover 
appropriations  for  military  assistance  beginning  as  far  back  as  1947. 
The  value  of  these  appropriations  must  be  adjusted  in  computing  the 
ceilings  by  taking  account,  among  other  things,  of  the  facts  that  the 
original  appropriations  included  certain  special  purpose  funds,  and 
that  transfers  have  been  made  to  and  from  appropriations  earmarked 
for  a  certain  geographic  area.  Accordingly,  the  subsection  provides 
that  funds  heretofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  made  avail¬ 
able  solely  for  infrastructure  or  the  program  for  developing  weapons 
of  advanced  design  shall  not  be  included  in  the  delivery  ceilings. 
Similarly,  it  is  provided  that  funds  transferred  under  MSA  section 
513  (a)  (formerly  sec.  513)  or  MDAA  section  408  (c)  (repealed  by 
the  MSA  in  1951)  from  funds  of  a  particular  geographic  area  shall  be 
counted  in  the  delivery  ceiling  of  the  area  to  which  transferred  and  not 
counted  in  the  ceiling  of  the  area  from  which  transferred.  These 
statutory  instructions  regarding  the  manner  of  computing  the  ceilings 
are  not  intended  to  cover  all  adjustments  which  may  be  necessary. 

Section  107.  Sale  of  military  equipment,  materials,  and  services 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  sell,  or  make  procurement 
contracts  for  the  sale  of,  equipment,  materials,  and  services  to  nations 
and  international  organizations  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I.  Such  purpose  includes  the  objective  of  achieving 
standardization  of  military  equipment  among  allies  of  the  United 
States. 
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Subsection  (a)  provides  that  before  transferring  equipment  to  a 
nation  which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under  section  142  of  the 
bill  or  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  defense  arrangement, 
the  President  shall  have  received  assurances  that  the  equipment  will 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and  that  such  nation  will  not  undertake 
any  act  of  aggression.  The  language  of  subsection  (a)  is  taken,  with¬ 
out  change  in  substance,  from  MDAA  section  408  (e)  (1).  The  term 
“international  organization”  is  used  uniformly  throughout  chapter  1 
of  title  I  rather  than  other  terms  such  as  “international  military 
organization”  used  in  MDAA  section  408  (e)  (1). 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  principle  that  purchasers  must  pay 
before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  within  60  days  after  delivery,  or,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years.  The  minimum  prices  which  may  be  charged  in  the  sales 
program  are  identical  for  the  various  categories  of  equipment  with  the 
values  (defined  by  sec.  545  (h))  to  be  reimbursed  to  an  agency  furnish¬ 
ing  equipment  under  the  grant  military  assistance  programs;  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  equipment  excess  to  the  mobilization  reserve,  the 
minimum  price  is  fixed  at  (a)  the  rehabilitation  cost  plus  the  scrap 
value  or  ( b )  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  greater. 
If  the  Government  enters  into  a  contract  for  new  production  or  reha¬ 
bilitation  work  on  behalf  of  a  purchaser,  the  purchaser  must  agree  to 
guarantee  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract.  The 
language  of  subsection  (b)  is  taken  from  MDAA  section  408  (e)  (2). 
There  are  three  principal  changes.  First,  a  minimum  price  computed 
on  the  rehabilitation  cost  plus  the  scrap  value  has  been  substituted 
for  two  former  minimum  prices:  namely,  rehabilitation  cost  plus  (a) 
10  percent  of  the  original  gross  cost  or  (6)  the  scrap  value.  Second, 
the  President  would  have  the  authority  to  make  sales  on  credit  periods 
in  certain  cases  not  to  exceed  3  years.  Third,  the  monetary  ceiling  on 
the  authority  to  make  procurement  or  rehabilitation  contracts,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  foreign  purchasers,  has  been 
removed,  and  such  contracts  may  be  made  without  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization. 

Subsection  (c)  exempts  the  sales  program  from  the  provisions  of 
section  106  (conditions  applicable  to  military  assistance),  section  141 
(conditions  of  eligibility  for  assistance),  and  section  142  (agreements). 

Section  108.  Waivers  of  law 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  President  to  perform  functions  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  without  regard  to  (a)  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  requiring  the  certification  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  that  military  equipment  and  materials  pro¬ 
posed  for  disposition  are  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States;  ( b )  the  provisions  of  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546 
(e),  requiring  the  certification  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that 
naval  equipment  and  materials  proposed  for  disposition  are  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States ;  and  (c)  such  provisions  as  he 
may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (22  U.  S.  C. 
441-457),  known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  The  language  of 
subsection  (a)  is  taken  from  MDAA  section  407  (b)  without  change 
in  substance. 
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Subsection  (b)  permits  the  detail  of  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  duty  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  576  (forbidding  an  Army  officer  on  the  active  list  from 
holding  any  civil  office) .  The  language  of  the  subsection  is  taken  from 
MDAA  section  406  (b).  It  is  proposed  to  retain  the  word  “Act”  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection,  although  the  original  meaning  would  require 
changing  “Act”  to  “title,”  in  order  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  permit  the  detail  of  an  officer,  for  example,  to  assist  an  FOA  mis¬ 
sion  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  or  to  permit  assignment  of  an  Army  engineer  to  an  FOA- 
financcd  survey  project. 

Section  109.  Transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan 

This  section  would  authorize  the  President  to  transfer  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  specify,  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed 
for  Japan  for  which  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  were 
obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  The  section  deals  with  a  particular 
program,  previously  discussed  with  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  which  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program.  The  section  would  authorize  the  transfer 
to  Japan  of  legal  ownership  of  certain  equipment  and  supplies,  much 
of  which  has  already  been  made  available  on  a  loan  basis.  No 
appropriation  is  authorized  by  the  section  and  none  is  needed.  No 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  bill  may  be  used  to  reimburse 
any  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

CHAPTER  2.  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC,  AND  DIRECT 

FORCES  SUPPORT 

Section  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific 

Tliis  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 
for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  countries  in  the  Southeast  Asia  area, 
including  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
and  the  forces  of  other  free  nations  in  the  area,  including  those  of 
France  located  in  the  Associated  States,  and  for  other  expenditures 
to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  the  policies 
and  purposes  declared  in  the  Act.  The  funds  are  available  for  use 
by  the  President  for  any  kind  of  assistance  which  will  further  the 
achievement  of  United  States  objectives  in  this  critical  area,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  deems 
necessary,  including  the  transfer  of  funds  to  reimburse  expenditures 
of  such  countries  in  support  of  their  forces  in  the  area.  In  addition  to 
the  new  appropriation  authorized,  the  section  authorizes  the  carryover 
for  any  of  these  same  purposes,  of  unexpended  balances  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  MSA  section  540  and  transferred  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  to  the  support  of  forces  in  Indochina.  Assistance  under  this 
section  is  made  subject  to  the  conditions  of  eligibility  and  the  agree¬ 
ments  provisions  set  out  in  sections  141  and  142,  except  that  the 
President  is  empowered,  where  he  finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  to  waive  specific  agreement  requirements 
in  specific  cases.  Such  waivers  must  be  reported  within  30  days  to 
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the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  House. 

The  final  paragraph  of  this  section  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funds  appropriated  under  this  section  should  not  be  used  to  aid 
governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist 
rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia. 

Section  122.  Production  for  forces  support 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  for 
the  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required 
by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
The  funds  are  available  for  use  by  the  President  for  this  purpose  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary,  including  the  transfer  of  funds.  In  addition  to  the  new 
appropriation  authorized,  the  section  authorizes  the  carryover  for 
another  year  for  their  original  purposes  of  unexpended  balances  of  the 
two  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  MSA  section  102,  one  of  which 
was  for  military  equipment  and  materials  for  France  and  the  other  of 
which  was  for  military  aircraft  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  language  of  the  section,  except  for  the  new  carryover  language, 
is  taken  from  MSA  section  102. 

Section  123.  Common-use  items 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  of 
funds  for  common-use  programs  for  military  forces  of  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I.  These  programs 
cover  items,  such  as  petroleum  products,  which  can  be  used  either  in 
the  civilian  economy  or  by  the  military  forces  of  a  country,  but  which 
in  fact  are  intended  for  military  use.  The  section  would  permit  these 
common-use  programs,  in  accordance  with  prior  law,  to  be  carried 
out  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  governing  either  military 
assistance  (chapter  1)  or  defense  support  (chapter  3).  Fiscal  year 
1954  common-use  program  funds  are  not  carried  over  in  this  section 
but  rather  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  chapters  1  and  3. 

CHAPTER  3.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Section  131.  General  authority 

This  section  states  the  basic  authority  and  objectives  and  authorizes 
funds  for  defense  support  programs.  It  provides  authority  for 
furnishing  assistance  designed  to  sustain  anti  increase  military  effort, 
including  assistance  to  nations  and  organizations  receiving  military 
assistance.  It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  carrying  out 
defense  support  programs  in  Europe;  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and 
South  Asia;  and  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  It  also  authorizes 
continuation  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  in  prior 
years  for  this  purpose.  In  prior  fiscal  years,  funds  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  have  been  included  in  appropriations  for  the  European  area, 
but  in  fiscal  year  1955  it  is  proposed  to  include  such  funds  in  the 
appropriation  for  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia.  Therefore, 
this  section  provides  that  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  programs  shall  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  (b)  (2)  rather  than  that 
authorized  by  paragraph  (b)  (1). 

This  section  is  taken  from  MSA  section  503  (a)  (1)  and  (2). 
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Section  132.  Korean  program 

Subsection  132  (a). — This  subsection  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  bilateral  Korean  aid  program.  It  authorizes  defense 
support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assistance  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  grant  or  loan, 
and  through  such  agencies,  as  the  President  specifies.  Special  lan¬ 
guage  is  included  to  clarify  the  authority  to  continue  paying  ocean 
freight  charges  on  relief  shipments  as  in  fiscal  year  1954.  The 
Korean  program  is  being  operated  currently  pursuant  to  terms 
contained  in  the  Agreement  on  Aid  of  December  10,  1948,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Coordination  Agreement  of  May  24,  1952,  and  the  Com¬ 
bined  Economic  Board  Agreement  of  December  14,  1953.  Unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provision 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  contained  in  chapter  VII  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  In  addition,  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea  contained  in 
title  III  of  the  Department  of  Defense  -Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is 
authorized  to  be  continued  available. 

Section  132  (a)  derives  from  the  provision  of  chapter  VII  of  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  which  permitted  the  use,  through 
anv  agency  designated  by  the  President,  of  $200  million  of  Defense 
Department  funds  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  upon  certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  funds  were  saved  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  truce. 

Subsection  132  (b). — This  subsection  authorizes  the  President  to 
charter  or  sell  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  up  to  eight  CI-M-AVI  cargo 
vessels.  The  transfer  may  be  made  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  specify,  such  as  restrictions  on  trade  with  areas 
under  Communist  control.  Operation  of  the  vessels  will  be  restricted 
to  East  Asian  waters.  The  sales  price  will  be  calculated  pursuant  to 
the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  and  the  transfers  may  be  paid 
for  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  aid  to 
Korea.  The  proceeds  will  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  The  vessels  will  be  made  available  by  the  Mari¬ 
time  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce,  from  the  reserve 
fleet,  or  by  any  other  agency  now  in  control  of  such  vessels,  and  that 
agency  will  place  the  vessels  in  class  upon  reimbursement  out  of  funds 
available  under  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  132  (c). — This  subsection  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  making  contributions  to  UNKRA,  and  provides  that  such 
funds  may  be  expended  through  any  other  agency,  including  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  Korea. 

The  provisions  of  this  section,  including  the  authority  to  utilize  the 
UNKRA  appropriation  under  the  bilateral  assistance  program  in 
Korea,  are  taken  from  the  last  two  sentences  of  MSA  section  303  (a). 

Subsection  132  ( d ). — This  subsection  permits  use  in  Korea  of  certain 
authority  used  for  technical-cooperation  programs,  including  authority 
to  make  3-year  contracts.  Where  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  132,  departure  from  the  other  provisions  of  title  I 
is  permitted. 
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CHAPTER  4.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 

ASSISTANCE 

Section  lfl .  Conditions  of  eligibility  for  assistance 

This  section  provides  that  assistance  under  title  I  may  be  provided 
to  nations  or  organizations  only  if  the  President  shall  have  determined 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  It  also  provides  that 
assistance  may  be  furnished  to  nations  only  if  they  shall  have  agreed 
to  the  applicable  conditions  set  out  in  section  142,  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  President  may  require,  as  a  further  condition,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  any  additional  commitments  he  deems  necessary. 

Section  142.  Agreements 

This  section  consolidates  the  requirements  which  nations  must  have 
agreed  to  before  assistance  under  title  I  may  be  furnished  to  them. 

Subsections  (1)  through  (6)  continue  the  requirements .  of  MSA 
section  511  (a)  for  all  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  title. 
Subsections  (7)  through  (9)  are  derived  from  MDA  section  402  and 
will  continue  to  apply  to  countries  which  receive  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  (but  will  not  apply  to  sales  programs  under  107, 
in  accordance  with  subsec.  (c)  of  that  section).  While  in  most  cases 
countries  receiving  direct  forces  support  and  defense  support  under 
title  I  will  also  be  receiving  military  assistance,  if  this  is  not  the  case 
it  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  country  agreement  to  include  the 
assurances  specified  by  subsections  (7)  through  (9).  Subsection  (10), 
dealing  with  the  furnishing  of  necessary  information  to  the  United 
States,  is  derived  from  ECA  section  115  (b)  (8),  but  that  language 
has  been  expanded  so  that  the  provision  covers  operations  under  the 
military  assistance  program  as  well. 

Subsection  (11)  represents  an  adaptation  of  the  counterpart  provi¬ 
sions  of  ECA  section  115  (b).  ECA  section  115  (b)  (6)  required 
recipient  countries  in  Europe  to  deposit  local  currencies  in  amounts 
commensurate  in  value  with  the  assistance  furnished.  Section  142 
(11)  requires  instead  the  deposit  of  amounts  of  local  currency  corre¬ 
sponding  to  proceeds  which  accrue  to  a  recipient  country  as  a  result 
of  aid  it  receives  in  the  form  of  commodities  or  services  which  are 
sold  in  the  country.  In  accordance  with  existing  law,  a  portion  of 
this  counterpart  account  must  be  allocated  to  the  United  States. 
Also  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  unencumbered  balances  of  the 
special  account  remaining  after  termination  of  aid  to  a  country  under 
title  T  may  be  disposed  of  only  for  purposes  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Section  lfS.  Irish  counterpart 

This  section  approves  the  disposition  of  the  unencumbered  balance 
of  the  Irish  counterpart  account  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
agreement  with  Ireland  signed  June  17,  1954.  This  approval  is 
required  by  the  final  sentence  of  section  142.  The  purposes  for  which 
the  counterpart  is  to  be  used  are  (i)  scholarship  exchange,  (ii)  other 
programs  to  develop  agricultural  production  and  marketing  and  to 
increase  industrial  production  and  efficiency  in  Ireland,  (iii)  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing. 
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Title  II — Development  Assistance 
Section  201.  Authorization 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  amounts  required  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa; 
South  Asia;  and  Latin  America,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  those  areas.  The  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  assistance  “on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify.”  This  permits  the  President  to  require  such  assurances 
from  recipient  countries  as  he  deems  desirable  and  to  extend  assistance 
on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  or  on  such  other  terms  as  he  may  specify. 

The  section  is  based  on  MSA  sections  206  and  302  (b),  which 
authorized  special  economic-assistance  programs  for  the  Near  East 
and  Africa  and  for  India  and  Pakistan.  The  geographic  coverage  of 
MSA  section  302  (b)  has  been  extended  to  include  the  rest  of  South 
Asia;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  development  assistance  in  Latin 
America,  so  as  to  cover  in  particular  the  emergency  program  for 
Bolivia.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  special  economic 
assistance  and  of  funds  which  have  been  allocated  to  the  emergency 
program  for  Bolivia  are  authorized  to  be  consolidated  with  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the  appropriate  paragraphs  of 
this  section. 

Section  202.  Administration 

This  section  provides  that  programs  under  section  201  shall  be 
administered  generally  in  accordance  with  the  sections  of  title  III 
dealing  with  the  prerequisites  to  assistance  under  that  title  (sec.  303) 
and  with  advances,  grants-in-aid  and  3-year  contracts  (sec.  307).  In 
addition,  this  section  and  section  308  provide  that  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board  shall  advise  and  consult  on  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  programs  under  this  title.  Depar¬ 
ture  from  those  provisions  is  permitted  only  where  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  201. 

The  language  of  this  section  is  new  but  is  based  on  MSA  sections 
206  and  302  (b).  It  continues  the  authority  to  administer  the  pro¬ 
grams  here  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  AID  and  to  provide 
commodities  required  for  such  programs  in  accordance  with  ECA  pro¬ 
visions,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 

General 

This  title  is  based  on  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
International  Development  (secs.  403  (a),  404  (a),  405  (d)  and  (e), 
407  (c),  409,  and  418  (a))  which  contain  the  authority  required  to 
conduct  the  technical-cooperation  programs  heretofore  authorized  by 
that  act.  A  number  of  sections  of  the  AID  have  been  omitted  because 
the  authority  they  provide  is  implicit  or  is  otherwise  adequately 
provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  including  a  specific  provision 
in  this  bill.  (An  example  is  the  section  providing  for  joint  commissions 
for  economic  development,  AID  sec.  410.)  Such  omissions  are  not 
intended  to  have  substantive  effect.  Administrative  provisions  of  the 
AID  are  covered  in  title  V,  which  provides  in  section  521  (h)  that 
after  June  30,  1955,  the  program  is  to  he  administered  through  the 
Department  of  State. 
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Section  SOI .  Declaration  oj  purpose 

Section  301  contains  a  statement  of  policy  concerning  assistance  to 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  It  is  taken  from  the 
first  paragraph  of  AID  section  403. 

Section  302.  General  authority  and  definition 

This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  III  through  bilateral  technical 
cooperations  programs,  and  defines  the  term  “technical  cooperation 
programs.”  The  definition  is  taken  from  AID  section  418  (a)  with¬ 
out  change  in  substance. 

Section  SOS.  Prerequisites  to  assistance 

This  section  requires  the  country  being  assisted  to  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  and  to  cooperate  in  other  ways  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  technical  cooperation  programs. 

This  section  is  taken,  almost  verbatim,  from  AID  section  407  (c). 

Section  304-  Authorization 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  new  funds  for  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia, 
Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  Latin  America.  It  also  authorizes  the 
consolidation  of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  in 
earlier  fiscal  years  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  economic  and  technical  assistance  for  South 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (except  Formosa  and  Indochina),  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  for  Latin  America. 

Section  305.  Limitation  on  use  of  funds 

This  section  expresses  the  policy  of  limiting  equipment  and  com¬ 
modities  supplied  through  technical  cooperation  programs  to  quanti¬ 
ties  required  for  instruction  or  demonstration  purposes. 

Section  306.  Multilateral  technical  cooperation 

This  section  authorizes  participation  in  multilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs  and  the  appropriation  of  amounts  required  for 
contributions  during  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  section  is  based 
on  AID  section  404  (a). 

Section  307.  Advances  and  grants;  contracts 

This  section  provides  certain  authority  necessary  in  administering 
technical  cooperation  programs.  It  authorizes  advances  and  grants- 
in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs  and  the  making  of  contracts 
for  3-year  terms.  It  is  based  on  AID  sections  405  (d)  and  405  (e). 

Section  808.  International  Development  Advisory  Board 

This  section  continues  the  IDAB  established  under  AID  section  409 
and  expands  its  statutory  duties  to  cover  advising  with  respect  to 
development  assistance  programs  under  title  II  and  the  investment 
guaranty  program. 


Title  IV — Other  Programs 
Section  40 1 .  Special  fund 

The  first  sentence  of  this  section  authorizes  the  President  to  use  in 
any  fiscal  year  up  to  $150  million  of  any  funds  available  under  this 
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bill  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  bill  or  of  any  act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  bill  (e.  g.,  the  Battle  Act),  in  order 
to  further  the  purposes  of  these  laws,  when  he  determines  such  use  to 
be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  This  provision  is 
taken  from  section  513  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

The  second  sentence  of  this  section  continues  in  force  the  provision 
in  MSA  section  101  (a)  (1),  known  as  the  Iversten  amendment,  which 
states  that  military-assistance  funds  may  be  used  for  any  selected 
persons  who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  its 
European  satellites,  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occu¬ 
pied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist-dominated 
or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia,  either  to  form  such  persons 
into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  it  is  determined  by 
the  President  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  “other  purposes”  language  a  program  for  the  maintenance  and 
resettlement  of  escapees  has  been  carried  out  and  will  be  continued. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  Iversten  amendment  language 
except  for  a  change  in  the  designation  of  the  source  of  funds  to  be 
used  which  will  make  it  possible  to  use,  up  to  the  same  limit  of  $150 
million  covering  the  section,  any  of  the  funds  available  under  this 
act  rather  than  just  military-assistance  funds. 

The  third  sentence  of  this  section  dealing  with  the  use  of  not  to 
exceed  $50  million  -without  voucher  is  based  on  MDAA  section  303 
(a),  except  that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  changed  the 
geographical  scope  of  the  provision  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  world 
instead  of  just  the  general  area  of  China.  Again,  this  $50  million  is 
part  of  the  total  of  $150  million  governing  section  401. 

Section  1+ 02 .  Earmarking  of  funds 

This  section  reserves  $350  million  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  act  for  the  financing  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  shipments.  The  commodities  to  be  shipped  under  this 
provision  are  additional  to  those  covered  by  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  These  commodities  may 
be  transferred  as  grants,  with  deposit  of  counterpart,  or  may  be  sold 
for  local  currencies.  In  the  case  of  sales  the  currencies  would  be 
available,  without  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury,  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  Act  pursuant  to  agreements  made  by  the 
President.  Such  currencies  might  be  used  for  grant  programs  or 
might  be  loaned  to  recipient  countries  in  accordance  with  section  505 
of  the  act.  In  order  to  permit  use  of  agricultural  commodities  with 
minimum  disruption  of  contemplated  assistance  programs,  the  final 
sentence  of  this  section  states  that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
agricultural  commodities  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  the  use  of  local  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  dollars  used  to  finance  the  commodity 
purchases  were  originally  programed. 

Section  1+03.  Special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  European  defense-support  funds 
for  economic  assistance  to  areas  where  the  United  States  has  responsi- 
sibilities  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint-control  arrangements 
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(Germany,  including  Berlin,  Austria,  and  Trieste).  Authorization  of 
assistance  to  these  areas  is  now  found  in  MSA  section  503  (a)  (3). 

Section  404-  Responsibilities  in  Germany 

This  section  provides  special  authority  to  deal  with  potential  emer¬ 
gencies  and  other  special  situations  in  Germany.  It  provides  that, 
upon  demand  by  the  United  States,  German  local  currency  counter¬ 
part  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account  for  government  and  relief 
in  occupied  areas  (GARIOA)  for  unilateral  United  States  disposition. 
Such  funds,  as  well  as  funds  allocated  for  assistance  to  Germany  under 
section  403  of  this  bill,  may  be  used  for  extraordinary  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  United  States  responsibilities  and  objectives  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  and  other  areas  of  Germany.  Expenditures  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  official  primarily 
responsible  for  administration  of  defense  support  programs.  Where 
necessary  to  meet  United  States  responsibilities  or  objectives  in  Ger¬ 
many,  such  expenditures  may  be  made  without  regard  to  such  provi¬ 
sions  of  law  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Section  306  combines  provisions  from  EC  A  section  114  (h)  and  (i), 
MSA  section  521,  and  the  appropriation  for  government  in  occupied 
areas  contained  in  chapter  X  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954.  In  section  404  of  this  bill,  the  phrase  “or  objectives”  has  been 
added  and  the  Presidential  waiver  clause  has  been  revised  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  meeting  United  States  objectives  with  respect  to 
areas  in  Germany  other  than  the  Federal  Republic.  These  revisions 
would  make  the  authority  of  this  section  available  for  programs  such 
as  the  East  German  food  relief  program  of  the  summer  of  1953. 

Section  405.  Movement  of  migrants  and  refugees 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the 
amount  required  to  make  contributions  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  during  calendar  year  1955  and 
consolidates  with  this  appropriation  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  contributions  to  the  committee  during 
calendar  year  1954.  In  addition,  the  section  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  from  time  to  time  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions  and  pay  the  expenses  of  participating  in  the  committee  after 
December  31,  1955.  This  will  permit  these  amounts  to  be  included, 
if  thought  desirable  in  subsequent  years,  in  the  Department  of  State 
appropriation. 

This  section  replaces  MSA  section  534.  The  continuing  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  appropriations  is  new,  as  is  the  inclusion  in  this  section  of 
authority  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  permits  the  President  to  use  not  more 
than  $800,000  made  available  under  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  migration  of  residents  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
to  the  other  American  Republics. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  contributions  during  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Section  406.  Children's  welfare 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  required  to 
make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  during 
fiscal  year  1955. 
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This  section  replaces  MSA  section  545.  The  authorization  is  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955,  although  past  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  international  children’s  welfare  work  have  been  on  a  calendar  year 
basis. 

Section  407.  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $30  million  for  assistance 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
by  means  of  contributions  to  the  multilateral  program  under  the 
United  Nations  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees  (UNRWA).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  carries  forward  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  amount  made 
available  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1954.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  section  may  be  used  in  bilateral  programs  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose. 

This  section  replaces  section  301  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950  which  has  heretofore  authorized  United  States 
participation  in  UNRWA.  The  authority  to  shift  funds  to  bilateral 
programs  is  based  on  a  provision  previously  contained  in  MSA  section 
204. 

Section  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the 
amount  required  for  the  United  States  to  pay  during  fiscal  year  1955 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  civilian  headquarters  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (which  includes  the  United  States  share 
of  the  cost  of  a  NATO  headquarters  building).  Subsection  (a)  de¬ 
rives  from  MSA  section  521,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  military- 
assistance  funds  for  “expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation 
in  international  security  organizations.”  This  authority  is  continued 
by  section  103  (b)  of  this  bill,  but  only  the  funds  necessary  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  NATO  military  organizations  are  included  in  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  103  (a)  for  contributions  under  103  (b). 

This  subsection  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  amounts 
necessary  after  June  30,  1955,  to  pay  the  United  States  share  of  the 
expenses  of  NATO  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States 
permanent  representative  to  NATO,  of  persons  representing  the 
United  States  in  subsidiary  bodies  of  NATO,  of  persons  representing 
the  United  States  in  other  multilateral  organizations  participating  in 
achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (including  the 
OEEC),  and  of  their  staffs.  By  means  of  appropriate  references  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  and  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act, 
the  subsection  authorizes  appropriations  for  payments  of  salaries  and 
expenses  similar  to  those  authorized  for  the  United  States  mission  to 
the  United  Nations.  This  provides  an  authorization  of  indefinite 
duration  for  the  appropriations  required  by  our  participation  in 
NATO  similar  to  the  authority  provided  in  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  and  legislation  authorizing  participation  in  various 
other  international  organizations.  So  long  as  the  military-assistance 
program  continues,  funds  for  the  military  contributions  would 
appropriately  be  included  in  military-aid  funds  under  section  103,  but 
under  the  language  of  section  408,  all  NATO  contributions  could  be 
included  in  the  appropriation  made  under  authority  of  section  408. 
Such  an  appropriation  could  be  made  to  any  agency  or  agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  spells  out  the  President’s  authority 
to  appoint  the  permanent  representative  to  NATO  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  provides  for  his  rank  and  status. 
This  subsection  is  new. 

The  purpose  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  con¬ 
tinued  employment  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  detailed  to 
the  NATO  international  staff,  whose  normal  4-year  term  would  other¬ 
wise  expire  under  the  provisions  of  section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  The  detail  of  such  officers  to  the  NATO  international  staff 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  529. 

Section  409.  Ocean  freight  charges 

Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  authorize  an  appropriation  to  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  foreign  ports  of  entry  on 
relief  and  rehabilitation  shipments  by  certain  United  States  voluntary 
relief  agencies.  Subsection  (b)  directs  the  President,  where  practi¬ 
cable,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  recipient  country  for  the  free 
entry  of  the  shipments  and  for  the  making  available  of  iocal  currency 
to  defray  the  costs  of  transportation  from  the  port  of  entry. 

These  subsections  are  based  on  MSA  section  535  and  ECA  section 
117  (c). 

Subsection  (d)  is  new.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  available 
under  any  title  of  this  bill  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  by  voluntary  agencies  or  other¬ 
wise,  under  the  authority  of  this  bill  or  any  other  act,  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Section  410.  Control  act  expenses 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1955  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  known  as  the  Battle  Act.  Section  303  of  the  Battle  Act 
authorized  the  use  of  military  assistance  funds  in  order  to  cany  out 
the  Battle  Act.  In  this  bill,  section  410  provides  a  separate  appro¬ 
priation  to  carry  out  the  Battle  Act,  but  the  section  further  provides 
that  military  assistance  funds  may  also  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
Battle  Act  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  direct. 

Section  411 .  Administrative  expenses 

This  section  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1955  for  all 
administrative  expenses  other  than  for  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program.  These  latter  expenses  will  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated 
under  section  103  (a),  as  provided  in  section  103  (b). 

Tins  authorization  of  a  separate  amount  for  administrative  expenses 
is  new.  Otherwise  this  section  is  based  on  ECA  section  114  (d),  which 
permitted  certain  types  of  administrative  expenditures  overseas  with¬ 
out  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  concerning  Government 
expenditures  as  the  Director  specified,  where  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  ECA. 

Section  419.  Strategic  materials 

This  section  authorizes  initiation  of  projects  to  increase  the  supply 
of  materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply 
exist  in  the  United  States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States 
assistance.  It  is  based  upon  MSA  section  514,  which  authorized 
projects  for  increasing  supplies  of  materials  deficient  in  countries 
receiving  United  States  aid,  and  MSA  section  519  (b),  which  author¬ 
ized  purchase  of  local  currency  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production 
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of  materials  deficient  in  the  United  States.  This  section  does  not 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  new  funds,  but  authorizes  the  carryover 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1954. 

Section  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  students 

This  section  continues  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
complete  a  program  for  paying  the  educational  and  related  costs  of 
Chinese  and  Korean  students  in  the  United  States.  This  section  does 
not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  new  funds  but,  in  accordance  with 
MSA  section  302  (c),  continues  available  until  expended  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  the  $6  million  authorized  for  this  purpose  in  section 
202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950.  Funds  for  this  program  were 
earlier  provided  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1950,  and 
although  not  referred  to  in  this  section,  the  unexpended  balance  of 
these  funds  also  remains  available  until  expended  as  provided  in  that 
appropriation  act. 

Section  414 •  Encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  the  1953  Thye  amendment  (MSA 
sec.  416  (a)). 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  groups  together  three  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (1)  directs  the  President  to  make  arrangements  to  find 
and  draw  the  attention  of  United  States  private  enterprise  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investment  and  development  in  other  free  countries. 
This  is  an  expansion  of  a  similar  directive  in  MSA  section  516  (e)  to 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  relating  to  underde¬ 
veloped  areas. 

Paragraph  (2)  directs  the  continuation  of  an  accelerated  program 
of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  trade  including  tax  treaties 
encouraging  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  countries  receiving 
assistance.  It  is  taken  from  MSA  section  516  (d). 

Paragraph  (3)  directs  the  President  to  insist  upon  full  compliance 
by  other  countries  with  treaties  of  commerce,  trade,  and  taxes  until 
superseded  or  until  they  have  expired.  When  treaties  have  been 
declared  valid  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  the  President  is 
to  take  reasonable  measures  to  obtain  just  compensation  for  United 
States  citizens  for  losses  sustained  and  to  insure  compliance  with 
such  decisions. 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  the  continuation  of  the  investment 
guaranty  program.  The  subsection  is  based  on  ECA  section  111  (b) 
(3),  as  modified  by  MSA  sections  516  (b),  520,  and  530  (a).  The 
provisions  of  ECA  section  111  (b)  (3)  have  been  rearranged,  and 
various  clarifying  changes  in  wording,  but  no  changes  in  substance, 
have  been  made.  Language  has  been  included  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (G)  to  preserve  the  congressional  directive  to  establish  broad 
criteria  for  the  guaranty  program,  formerly  contained  in  MSA  section 
516  (b).  The  duration  of  the  program  (until  June  30,  1957)  was 
specified  in  MSA  section  530  (a).  MSA  section  520,  specifying  that 
guaranties  may  be  issued  in  any  country  agreeing  to  the  program, 
has  also  been  incorporated  in  paragraph  (3) . 

49762—54 - 8 
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Section  £15.  Munitions  control 

This  section  is  based  on  H.  R.  6344  on  which  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  public  hearings  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1954. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  strengthen  United  States  controls 
over  exports  and  imports  of  munitions  and  to  relieve  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  detail  and  redtape  required 
under  existing  legislation. 

The  basic  law  regulating  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  implements  of  war  is  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution 
approved  November  4,  1939  (the  Neutrality  Act,  Public  Res.  54. 
76tb  Cong.).  In  addition,  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  11,  81st  Cong.),  which  expires  June  30,  1956, 
gives  the  President  broad  authority  to  control  all  kinds  of  exports 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Exports  on  helium  are  controlled  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended  (Helium  Act)  and  exports  of  atomic- 
energy  materials,  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  585,  79th  Cong.). 

This  section  replaces  the  following  provisions  of  existing  law  for 
the  reasons  enumerated: 

(1)  Section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  approved  November  4,  1939 
(the  Neutrality  Act),  is  repealed  in  order  to  eliminate  the  National 
Munitions  Control  Board,  to  eliminate  the  burdensome  reporting 
requirements  and  to  provide  greater  administrative  flexibility  as 
outlined  above. 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended  (the  Helium 
Act),  is  repealed.  This  section  deals  with  exports  of  helium  and  as¬ 
signs  certain  responsibilities  to  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
which  will  be  eliminated  by  this  bill.  This  bill  gives  the  President 
adequate  authority  for  controlling  the  export  of  helium  by  including 
it  among  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

(3)  Section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed.  This 
section  deals  with  control  of  exports  of  war  materials  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  in  which  the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction  and  where  conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist.  The 
provisions  of  section  415  are  broad  enough  to  include  these  specific 
cases  while  the  retention  of  this  legislation  creates  an  unfavorable 
impression  among  other  nations. 

Repeal  of  these  provisions  is  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
542. 

Section  £16.  Assistance  to  international  organizations 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under  certain 
other  sections  to  furnish  direct  assistance  (including  by  transfer  of 
funds)  to  NATO  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies  or  for  other  purposes,  to  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity,  to  the  OEEC,  and  to  any  central  institution  or  other  organi¬ 
zation,  such  as  the  European  Payments  Union,  which  are  formed 
before  or  after  enactment  of  this  bill  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

MSA  section  2  (b)  authoi'ized  assistance  to  NATO  and  the  Coal- 
Steel  Community.  ECA  section  111  (d)  authorized  assistance  to  the 
OEEC  and  the  EPU  to  facilitate  currency  transferability  and  trade 
liberalization.  The  scope  of  section  111  (d)  has  been  broadened,  in 
the  executive  branch  bill,  to  include  possible  organizations  outside 
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Europe  and  to  permit  assistance  designed  to  stimulate  participation  of 
private  initiative  and  investment  in  economic  development. 

Section  J+tlt .  Facilitation  and  encouragement  of  travel 

This  section  has  its  origin  in  EC  A  section  117  (b) ,  which  was  repealed 
in  1952,  and  in  House  Joint  Resolution  350,  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  fostering  international  travel  and  the 
exchange  of  persons.  The  encouragement  of  travel  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States  ex¬ 
cept  for  administrative  expenses. 

Title  V — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

CHAPTER  1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  501.  Transferability  of  funds 

This  section  provides  transferability  of  funds  in  two  forms.  Sub¬ 
section  (a)  permits  the  President  to  make  transfers  of  up  to  10  percent 
of  the  funds  available  under  any  of  the  chapters  or  titles  of  this  bill 
to  any  other  of  those  chapters  or  titles.  After  transfer  the  funds 
could  be  used,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  or  title 
to  which  transferred,  to  furnish  assistance  of  any  of  the  kinds  author¬ 
ized  under  the  latter  chapter  or  title.  Thus,  10  percent  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  funds  (including  unexpended  balances  carried  over  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year)  available  under  chapter  3  of  title  I  (defense 
support)  could  be  transferred  to  chapter  2  (direct-forces  support)  and 
be  utilized  to  furnish  further  support  to  the  forces  of  France  and  the 
Associated  States  in  Indochina  (sec.  201),  additional  financing  of  air¬ 
craft  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  (sec.  202),  or  additional 
common-use  items  (sec.  203).  Pursuant  to  the  proviso,  funds  would 
be  available  after  transfer  for  the  same  period  of  time  as  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  transferred. 

This  form  of  “functional”  transferability  was  provided  heretofore 
in  the  European  area  only  by  MSA  section  101  (b).  In  addition, 
analogous  transferability  was  available  in  the  Far  East  pursuant  to 
MSA  section  301  and  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act,  because  of  the  broad  purposes  for  which  military  assistance 
funds  were  available  in  that  area. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President  to  make  transfers  of  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  any  section  of  the  first  four 
titles  (except  ch.  1  of  title  I)  among  sections  or  geographic  subdivisions 
within  any  of  those  titles.  Thus,  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  funds 
(including  carryovers)  available  under  section  131  (defense  support) 
could  be  transferred  from  defense-support  programs  for  Europe  to 
defense-support  programs  for  the  Far  East.  In  the  same  manner,  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  funds  (including  carryovers)  available  under 
section  121  (southeast  Asia)  could  be  transferred  from  the  Indochina 
program  to  common-use  programs  (sec.  123)  in  Indochina  or  else¬ 
where.  Funds  of  chapter  1,  title  I  are  excluded  from  this  provision 
because  transferability  within  chapter  1,  title  I  is  provided  in  section 
106  (d).  Transfer  among  geographic  areas  was  formerly  provided  in 
MSA  section  513  (a). 

Any  transfer  under  this  section  would  be  made  pursuant  to  a  Presi¬ 
dential  determination  that  the  transfer  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 
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Section  502.  Use  of  foreign  currency 

Subsection  (a)  continues  the  availability,  without  reimbursement  to 
the  Treasury,  of  local  currency  proceeds  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  sales  made  under  MSA  section  550.  The  purposes  for  which 
such  currencies  may  be  used  are  set  forth  in  the  exact  words  of  section 
550.  Subsection  (b)  continues  the  ECA  section  115  (h)  authority  to 
use  foreign  currencies  for  expenses  of  congressional  committees 
carrying  out  duties  under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  without 
reimbursement  to  the  Treasury.  A  new  proviso  has  been  added  requir¬ 
ing  committees  to  report  such  expenditures  to  their  respective  Houses. 

Other  MSA  and  ECA  provisions  concerning  purchase  and  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  are  omitted  from  this  bill.  MSA  section  519  authorized 
purchase  of  specified  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  for  specified 
program  purposes.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  section  519,  it  had 
not  been  customary  to  meet  local  currency  needs  of  economic  aid 
programs  under  the  ECA  out  of  appropriated  dollar  funds.  There¬ 
fore,  although  normally  no  special  authority  is  necessary  to  authorize 
agencies  having  overseas  operations  to  acquire  necessary  foreign 
currencies  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  it  was  felt  that  specific  congressional  sanction  should  be 
sought  for  the  use  of  appropriated  dollars  to  purchase  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  local  currency  program  expenses  of  economic-aid  programs. 
MSA  section  548  went  further,  by  authorizing  the  making  available 
of  appropriated  dollars  for  purchase  of  local  currencies  for  foreign-aid 
program  and  administrative  requirements  without  limitation  on 
amount  or  purpose,  although  the  amount  of  anticipated  local  currency 
expenses  was  expressed  as  a  separate  figure  in  section  548  (a).  (Ex¬ 
pression  of  a  separate  local  currency  expense  figure  is  unnecessary  in 
this  bill  because  dollar-authorization  figures  include  amounts  necessary 
to  cover  local  currency  needs  as  well.)  Since  departure  from  the 
former  practice  of  restricting  use  of  appropriated  dollars  to  dollar 
costs  of  economic-aid  programs  has  been  so  widely  sanctioned,  it  no 
longer  seems  necessary  to  include  a  special  provision  authorizing 
purchase  of  foreign  currencies  in  foreign-aid  legislation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  MSA  sections  519  and  548  are  omitted.  Pursuant  to  section 
1313  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  may  be  purchased  from  the  Treasury  for 
program  and  administrative  purposes.  In  addition,  appropriated 
funds  could  be  used  to  acquire  currencies  from  other  countries  for 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  in  accordance  with  authority  and  procedures 
applicable  to  United  States  Government  agencies  generally. 

The  proviso  to  MSA  section  548  (b)  is  omitted  because  the  subject 
there  dealt  with  (continued  availability  of  local  currencies  obligated 
before  July  1,  1953)  is  more  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

Also  eliminated  are  the  ECA-MSA  provisions  on  the  use  of  the 
United  States  portion  of  counterpart,  except  for  that  dealing  with 
congressional  committee  expenses.  Such  currencies  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  uses  specified  in  those  provisions,  but  only  pursuant 
to  appropriations  because  of  the  enactment  of  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 

Section  503.  Termination  of  assistance 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  termination  of  all  or  part  of  the  assistance 
furnished  to  any  nation  whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
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furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent  with  United 
States  interests  or  foreign  policy,  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively 
to  the  purpose  of  the  assistance,  or  is  no  longer  consistent  with  United 
States  obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Termination 
by  congressional  action  is  also  provided.  After  termination  pursuant 
to  this  section,  funds  remain  available  for  obligation  for  1  year  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidating  assistance  programs  so  as  to  minimize 
waste  and  loss  of  effectiveness  of  assistance  already  furnished. 

Subsection  (a)  is  a  composite  of  the  termination  provisions  contained 
in  ECA  section  118,  MDAA  section  405,  AID  section  411,  and  MSA 
section  529.  Clause  (1)  of  ECA  section  118  permitted  “remedial 
action,”  which  might  but  need  not  be  termination,  when  a  recipient 
country  was  not  adhering  to  its  agreements  or  was  diverting  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given.  This  provision  is 
omitted  because  authority  to  terminate  or  suspend  aid  under  these 
circumstances  is  inherent  in  the  power  to  furnish  assistance  under  aid 
agreements  and  for  specified  purposes;  it  need  not  be  set  forth  in  any 
statute  in  order  to  permit  its  exercise. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  after  June  30,  1955,  none  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  may  be  exercised.  The  liquida¬ 
tion  period  for  military  and  economic  assistance  programs  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  will  take  effect  June  30,  1955.  (It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  sec.  104  (a)  provides  an  authorization 
for  contributions  to  NATO  infrastructure  programs  in  installments 
before  June  30,  1958.)  The  liquidation  period  is  2  years  in  the  case 
of  military  programs  and  the  United  Kingdom  aircraft  program  and 
1  year  in  all  other  cases.  During  that  period,  funds  previously 
obligated  can  be  expended,  and  equipment,  materials,  commodities, 
and  services  for  which  funds  had  been  obligated  can  be  delivered  or 
completed.  In  addition,  new  obligations  can  be  incurred  for  necessary 
expenses  incident  to  the  procurement  and  transfer  of  commodities  for 
which  funds  had  already  been  obligated  prior  to  the  liquidation 
period  (such  as  packing  and  transportation  costs  and  the  adding  of 
accessories  to  major  end  items),  and  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
operations.  Paragraph  (2)  permits  the  President  to  transfer  activities 
to  any  agency  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  during  the  liquidation 
period.  This  provision  is  based  on  MSA  section  530. 

Section  504 •  Small  business 

This  section  provides  for  assistance  to  American  small  business  in 
order  to  provide  for  its  equitable  participation  in  the  furnishing  of 
commodities  and  services  under  assistance  programs.  It  is  taken 
from  MSA  section  538  with  no  change  in  substance. 

Section  505.  Loan  assistance 

Subsection  (a),  derived  from  ECA  section  111  (c)  (1),  states  that 
assistance  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  or  repayable  basis. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  act  (other  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  ch.  1  of  title 
I),  not  less  than  $150  million  be  reserved  for  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment.  This  requirement  may  also  be  met  by  the  loan 
of  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  agricultural 
commodity  sales  programs  under  section  402.  Loans  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Repay¬ 
ments  of  principal  and  interest  received  on  loans  made  under  this 
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section  are  to  be  held  by  the  Treasury  and  used  for  purposes,  including 
further  loans,  approved  by  the  Congress  and  agreed  to  by  the  bor¬ 
rowing  countiy. 

Section  506.  Patents  and  technical  information 

This  section  provides  in  certain  cases  an  exclusive  remedy  by  suit 
for  compensation  to  persons  whose  patent  or  other  proprietary  rights 
have  been  infringed  by  reason  of  disclosures  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  this  bill.  In  addition,  heads  of  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  furnishing  aid  may  use  assistance  funds  in  making  full 
settlement  of  claims  made  under  this  section.  This  section  is  taken 
verbatim  from  MSA  section  517  which  was  enacted  in  1951. 

Section  507.  Availability  oj funds 

This  section,  analogous  to  MSA  section  512,  insures  that  provisions 
of  this  bill  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  continuing  authorizations  for 
appropriations,  but  that  authorizations  must  be  requested  for  new 
money  when  needed.  The  opening  clause  makes  clear  that  this  does 
not  affect  the  continued  availability  of  no-year  appropriations  made 
under  sections  104,  105,  and  413  or  the  specially  provided  continuing 
authorizations  in  sections  104,  405,  and  408  (a).  It  is  also  provided 
that  no  special  authorizations  are  needed  for  administrative  expenses 
to  carry  out  sections  415  and  417* 

Section  508.  Limitation  on  funds  for  propaganda 

This  section  prohibits  expenditure  of  funds  for  general  propaganda 
within  the  United  States  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
thereby  limiting  publicity  activities  paid  for  with  assistance  funds  to 
the  provision  of  information  necessary  to  keep  the  American  public 
informed  regarding  the  use  of  assistance  funds.  It  is  taken  verbatim 
from  MSA  section  537. 

Section  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  vessels 

This  section  represents  a  consolidation  of  existing  law  and  restates 
the  shipping  preferences  applicable  to  foreign  aid.  It  applies  to 
shipments  to  and  from  the  United  States.  As  under  existing  law, 
the  percentage  is  to  be  computed  separately  in  connection  with  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  administered  primarily  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  other  forms  of  assistance,  administered  primarily  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  essentially  a  consolidation  of  the 
shipping  clause  contained  in  EGA  section  111  (a)  (2)  and  MDAA, 
section  409.  In  accordance  with  section  106  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act,  1954,  the  shipping  requirement  is  made  applicable 
to  shipments  under  titles  II  and  III  of  this  act,  as  well  as  to  shipments 
under  title  I. 

Section  510.  Purchase  of  commodities 

The  first  two  sentences  of  this  section,  taken  from  ECA  section 
112  (1)  but  extended  to  development  assistance,  prohibit  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  procurement  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase,  adjusted  for  differences  in  cost 
of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  The 
third  sentence  is  a  new  provision  on  procurement  policy  for  non¬ 
military  programs,  requiring  the  balancing  of  foreseeable  adverse 
effects  on  the  domestic  economy  against  cost  savings  to  the  United 
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States  in  procurement  abroad.  The  final  sentence,  however,  requires 
that  in  general  any  agricultural  commodity  which  is  surplus  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  procured  from  domestic  sources  unless  it  is 
not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  countries  receiving  assistance.  This  requirement 
was  found  in  ECA  section  112  (d)  (1). 

Section  511.  Retention  and  return  of  equipment 

There  have  been  located  in  this  section  several  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  have  similar  purposes  (MDAA  sections  401,  408  (f);  ECA 
113  (b);  MSA  524). 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  United  States  military  stocks  shall  not 
be  used  to  furnish  assistance  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  to  do  so  would  be  harmful  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  language  is  taken  from  the  proviso  in  MDAA,  section  401,  and 
the  only  change  made  is  for  grammatical  clarity. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities 
procured  for  assistance  purposes  may  be  withheld  or  used  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  when  the  President  determines  that  such  reten¬ 
tion  will  better  serve  United  States  interests  than  would  transfer  to 
a  recipient  nation,  or  when  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion.  Disposal  may  be  made  without  regard  to  laws  governing  Gov¬ 
ernment  property  disposal  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or 
wastage. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  President  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  with  nations  receiving  military  assistance  for  the  return 
to  the  United  States  of  equipment  or  materials  no  longer  required  for 
the  purpose  for  which  originally  made  available. 

Section  512.  Penal  provision 

This  section,  constituting  a  revision  of  MDAA  section  412,  is  directed 
at  “influence  peddling.”  It  makes  criminal  the  giving  or  receiving 
of  any  payment,  in  connection  with  procurement  under  the  bill,  to 
or  by  a  Government  employee  (or  a  person  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  Government  within  the  preceding  2  years)  who  acted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  procurement  during  the  course  of  his  employment. 
The  provision  is  similar  to  18  United  States  Code  284,  applicable  to 
claims  against  the  Government.  MDAA  section  412  is  changed  in 
two  respects:  (1)  The  prohibition  is  broadened  to  cover  nonmilitary 
as  well  as  military  procurement.  (2)  The  prohibition  is  made  to 
apply  only  in  cases  where  the  employee  or  former  employee  acted  in 
connection  with  the  procurement  involved  during  the  course  of  his 
employment. 

Section  518.  Notice  to  legislative  committees 

This  section  replaces  various  existing  provisions  requiring  notification 
to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  of  transfers  and  special 
uses  of  funds  and  of  loyalty  certifications.  It  also  adds  a  new  require¬ 
ment  that  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  be  kept  currently 
informed  concerning  substantial  departures  from  illustrative  programs 
presented  to  the  Congress  hi  its  consideration  of  the  mutual  security 
legislation,  except  in  the  case  of  reprograming  resulting  directly  from 
changes  made  by  congressional  action  with  respect  to  authorization 
and  appropriation  legislation  proposed  by  the  executive  branch. 
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Section  61 4.  International  educational  exchange  activities 
This  section  provides  that,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies 
that  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  international  educational 
exchange  activities  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  reserve 
such  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  State  for  such  activities. 
This  section  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  to  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  educational  exchange  programs.  It  provides 
that  when,  in  accordance  with  section  1415,  sales  of  foreign  currencies 
are  made  to  the  Department  of  State  for  this  purpose,  the  sales  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  at  the  time 
of  their  reservation. 

CHAPTER  2.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  521.  Delegation  of  authority  by  the  President 

The  authority  to  furnish  assistance  and  to  perform  most  other 
functions  with  respect  to  the  mutual  security  program  is  placed  in  the 
President  by  this  bill.  Section  521  states  that  the  President  may 
exercise  any  such  authority  or  function  through  any  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  and  provides  further  that  the  head  of  any  such 
agency  or  such  officer  may  make  rules  and  regulations  and  may  dele¬ 
gate  any  of  his  authority  (including  his  rulemaking  power)  to  his 
subordinates.  Subsection  (b),  however,  makes  an  exception  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  technical  cooperation  programs  shall  be  administered 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  after  June  30,  1955. 

This  section  derives  from  ECA  section  104  (f),  MDAA  section  404, 
and  AID  sections  408  and  412. 

Section  522.  Allocation  and  reimbursement  among  agencies 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  permits  the  President  to  allocate  or 
transfer  any  funds  available  to  carry  out  this  bill  to  any  Government 
agency  and  states  that  such  funds  may  bo  used  by  such  agency  under 
its  own  regular  authority  or  under  authority  contained  in  this  bill.  * 
This  provision  was  contained  in  MDAA  section  403  (a)  and  AID 
section  416  (a). 

Subsection  (b)  permits  utilization  by  one  agency  of  another’s 
facilities.  Similar  provisions  appear  in  ECA  section  111  (b)  (2)  and 
113  (a),  and  MDAA  section  403  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  when  an  agency  furnishes  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  it  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
military  assistance  funds  for  its  expenses  and  the  value  of  what  it 
furnished.  Amounts  received  in  such  reimbursement  are  available 
for  use  by  the  agency  on  the  same  basis  as  the  funds  originally  used. 
The  language  of  the  subsection  is  taken  from  MDAA  section  403  (b) 
without  change  in  substance. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  forth  the  maimer  in  which  reimbursement 
{except  under  chapter  1  of  title  I)  is  made  to  another  agency  furnishing 
services,  facilities,  or  commodities.  This  subsection  is  taken  from 
ECA  sections  111  (b)  (2)  and  113  (a),  omitting  a  provision  concerning 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  which  is  covered  in  section  535 
of  this  bill. 
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Subsection  (e),  drawn  from  ECA  section  111  (b)  (1),  authorizes 
the  basic  procedures  generally  used  for  financing  procurement  of 
commodities  and  services  through  commercial  channels. 

Section  523.  Coordination  with  foreign  policy 

This  section  states  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  It 
also  directs  the  President  to  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  for 
coordination  among  United  States  representatives  overseas  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chief  diplomatic  representative.  The  two  subsections 
are  taken  from  MSA  sections  505  and  507  without  change. 

Section  524 •  The  Secretary  of  Defense 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  outlines  the  primary  responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  assistance  under  chapter  1, 
title  I.  Clause  (6)  makes  clear  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1,  title  I  activities  or  functions  of  the  Defense 
Department  not  specified  in  the  first  five  clauses  rests  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab¬ 
lish  priorities  with  respect  to  procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation 
of  military  equipment,  and  that  the  President  shall  determine  the 
value  of  country  programs  under  chapter  1  of  title  I. 

Section  524  is  taken  from  MSA  section  506  (a)  and  (b),  with  the 
addition  of  clause  (a)  (6)  to  cover  certain  new  programs  such  as 
special  weapons  development  and  facilities  assistance.  Clarifying 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  language  of  subsection  (b). 

Section  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Under  this  bill,  as  in  the  MDAA  and  the  AID,  operating  authority  is 
vested  in  the  President  subject  to  delegation  by  him.  This  section 
provides,  however,  that  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  and 
its  Director  shall  continue,  until  otherwise  provided  by  Presidential 
order,  to  perform  the  functions  which  they  are  performing  on  the  day 
this  bill  takes  effect.  These  functions  include  operation  of  economic 
and  technical  aid  programs.  The  Director  also  currently  coordinates 
all  aid  programs,  including  military  assistance,  and  exercises  “con¬ 
tinuous  supervision  and  general  direction”  over  them  (MSA  sec.  501 
(a)).  Section  525  does  not  continue  the  Director’s  “continuous 
supervision  and  genera]  direction”  power  with  respect  to  military 
programs.  Section  525  also  empowers  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  to  reorganize  the  administration  of  MSP.  It  is  anticipated 
that  when  the  legislation  is  enacted  an  Executive  order  will  be  issued 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

Section  526.  Public  Advisory  Board 
This  section  continues  the  Public  Advisory  Board  established  under 
ECA  section  107.  The  Board  advises  the  Director  of  FOA  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities  under  this  act. 

Section  527.  Missions  and  staffs  abroad 
This  section  authorizes  the  President  to  maintain  staffs  or  special 
missions  overseas  in  carrying  out  functions  under  this  bill.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  appointment  and  removal,  in  the  President’s  discretion, 
of  the  chief  and  deputy  chief  of  each  mission  or  staff,  and  provides  for 
the  rates  of  compensation  of  chiefs. 
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Section  527  replaces  ECA  section  109.  That  section  made  manda¬ 
tory  the  establishment  of  special  missions  in  certain  countries.  It 
also  contained  provisions  relating  to  administrative  facilities  and 
services  and  concerning  arrangements  in  Germany  and  Trieste. 
Continuation  of  existing  arrangements  does  not  depend,  however,  on 
express  authorization  in  this  bill. 

Section  528.  Employment  of  personnel 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  the  basic  authority  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  personnel  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  bill  by  any 
agency  performing  such  functions.  It  is  derived  from  the  first 
sentence  of  ECA  section  104  (e).  MDAA  section  406  (a),  and  AID 
section  413  (b). 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  employment  of  60  persons  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  for  example,  under  salary 
scales  not  corresponding  to  general  schedule  rates.  Of  this  60,  not 
to  exceed  35  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  GS-15  (now  $11,800),  and  the  remainder  at  the  top 
GS-15  rate  or  below.  Of  the  35,  not  to  exceed  15  may  be  paid  up 
to  $15,000  a  year,  and  the  remainder  at  the  top  GS-18  rate  (now 
$14,800)  or  below.  This  subsection  combines  the  second  sentence 
of  ECA  section  104  (e)  and  section  MSA  504  (c),  but  reduces  the 
number  of  excepted  positions  from  100  to  60  and  the  number  of  “super¬ 
grades”  from  50  to  35. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  authority  for  the  employment  or  assign¬ 
ment  of  personnel  to  perform  functions  under  this  bill  overseas. 
Paragraph  (1)  permits  the  Director  of  FOA  to  employ  or  assign 
persons,  or  to  authorize  the  heads  of  other  agencies  to  employ  or 
assign  personnel  of  their  agencies,  for  overseas  duties  at  rates  of 
pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  provided  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
and  staff  officers  and  employees  under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
All  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  would  be  entitled  to  hardship 
post  differentials  at  rates  prescribed  under  section  443  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  for  Foreign  Service  staff  and  would  also  be  entitled  to 
reemployment  rights  as  provided  for  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
under  section  528  of  that  act.  This  authority  is  derived  from  AID 
section  413  (c)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  ECA  section  110  (a).  Language 
has  been  added  to  make  clear  that  post  differential  allowances  may 
be  given  to  persons  compensated  at  Foreign  Service  Reserve  rates. 
The  grant  of  rights  under  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  is  new. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  replaces  paragraph  (2)  of  ECA 
section  110  (a).  The  ECA  provision  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  request  of  the  Director,  to  appoint  persons  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  staff  for  the  purpose  of  performing  duties  under  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Under  section  527  (c)  (2),  such  overseas  em¬ 
ployees  of  FOA  will  be  appointed  by  the  Director.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  appointments  and  fixing  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  the  Director  will  utilize  such  authority  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  as  the  President  deems  necessary.  For  example, 
while  the  Director  might  appoint  persons  to  the  categories  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  and  staff,  it  is  not  intended  that  he  will  appoint 
persons  to  the  category  of  Foreign  Service  officer.  Persons  so  ap¬ 
pointed,  however,  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  “lateral  entry”  into 
the  State  Department  Foreign  Service  officer  category,  but  would 
not  have  other  rights  under  the  Foreign  Service  as  administered  by 
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the  Secretary  of  State,  such  as  “bumping”  privileges,  during  the 
period  of  the  Director’s  authority  in  carrying  out  operations  under  this 
bill.  Similar  personnel  authority  has  been  provided  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  under  section  2  (d)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8,  1953.  Section  527  (c)  (2)  would  permit  any  such  appoint¬ 
ments  to  be  made  for  the  duration  of  the  foreign  aid  programs;  thus 
appointments  corresponding  to  State  Department  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  appointments  could  be  made  for  the  duration  of  the  program 
without  regard  to  the  4-year  limitation  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 
This  provision  would  also  permit  the  President  to  specify  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  would  apply  to  FOA  personnel; 
This  would  include  sections  443  and  528  for  both  Reserve  and  staff 
officers  and  employees,  as  in  the  case  of  appointments  under  section 
527  (c)  (1).  Section  528  applied  to  both  Reserve  and  staff  officers  and 
employees  under  EC  A  section  110  (a)  (2);  section  443  only  to  staff. 
While  appointments  under  section  527  (c)  (2)  would  be  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  overseas  duty,  temporary  assignment  in  the  United 
States  would  be  permissible. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request 
of  the  Director,  to  appoint  aliens  for  the  performance  of  duties  under 
this  bill  overseas.  It  is  taken  from  ECA  section  110  (b). 

Section  529.  Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  governments 

This  section  authorizes  the  detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  government  agencies  without  reimbursement.  It  is 
based  on  MSA  section  509  and  AID  section  413  (e),  omitting  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  detail  to  international  organizations,  which  are 
included  in  section  530  of  this  bill.  Subsection  (b)  makes  a  change 
in  the  original  law  to  permit  the  detailing  agency  to  pay  the  salary 
and  allowances  of  the  detailed  employee  from  its  own  funds  without 
reimbursement  from  funds  authorized  under  this  bill. 

Section  530.  Detail  of  personnel  to  international  organizations 

This  section  authorizes  the  detail  of  United  States  Government 
personnel  to  international  organizations  with  or  without  reimburse¬ 
ment,  on  the  basis  of  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services,  or 
subject  to  a  credit  against  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
international  organization.  It  combines  authority  previously  con¬ 
tained  in  MSA  sections  303  (c)  and  509,  AID  section  413  (e),  and 
section  304  (a)  of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act 
of  1950.  These  provisions  authorized  nonreimbursable  details  to 
international  organizations  generally,  and  reimbursable  details  to 
UNKRA  and  UNRWA  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  III 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431).  The  reimbursable  detail  and  advance  of 
funds  provisions  of  the  USIE  Act  are  incorporated  with  minor  modifi¬ 
cations  in  this  section  and  are  made  applicable  by  this  section  to 
details  to  all  international  organizations  whenever  the  President 
determines  such  detail  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  is  a  new  provision  setting  forth 
current  practice  with  respect  to  details  of  United  States  Government 
personnel  to  NATO. 

Section  531.  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  employment  by  contract 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with  title  5,  United  States 
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Code,  section  55a.  It  is  taken  from  the  provisions  of  ECA  section 
104  (e),  MDAA  section  406  (c),  and  AID  section  413  (f).  The  com¬ 
pensation  rate  of  $75  per  day  is  taken  from  the  last-named  provision. 
The  provisions  of  the  three  statutes  are  also  modified  to  permit  pay¬ 
ment  of  per  diem  outside  the  United  States  at  the  rates  prescribed  for 
regular  employees  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula¬ 
tions  (Foreign  Areas),  rather  than  at  the  rate  of  $10  provided  within 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  new  provision  authorizing  the  employment, 
without  compensation,  of  persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  authorized  by  section  701  (b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under  (Executive  Order  10182,  Nov.  21,  1950,  15  F.  R.  8013,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  10205,  Jan.  16,  1951,  16  F.  R.  419). 

Subsection  (c)  continues  existing  authority  to  appoint  advisory 
committees  in  addition  to  the  statutory  boards  (the  PAB  and  the 
IDAB  authorized  by  sections  526  and  308).  This  authority  is  now 
contained  in  ECA  section  107  (b)  and  AID  section  409. 

Section  532.  Security  clearance 

This  section  prescribes  security  clearance  procedures  for  persons 
assigned  to  duties  under  this  bill  by  the  Director  of  FOA.  It  is 
derived  from  MSA  section  510,  with  the  insertion  of  language  provid¬ 
ing  for  FBI  investigation  in  certain  cases  as  required  by  Public  Law 
298,  82d  Congress  (5  U.  S.  C.  655).  The  word  “knowingly”  has  been 
added  so  as  not  to  prohibit  employment  of  persons  who  have  in  the 
past  been  members  of  organizations  advocating  disloyal  views,  but 
whose  membership  is  found  to  have  been  without  knowledge  of  the 
disloyal  purposes  of  the  organization.  This  change  is  made  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  principles  underlying  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Wieman  v.  Updegraff  (344  U.  S.  183). 

Section  533.  Exemption  of  personnel  from  certain  Federal  laws 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  exempts,  from  certain  conflict-of-interest 
laws,  experts  and  consultants  employed  temporarily  under  section  531 
(a)  and  members  of  advisory  boards.  This  provision  is  based  on 
ECA  section  120,  and  MDAA  section  406  (d).  A  clause  has  been 
added  exempting  the  persons  covered  by  this  subsection  from  laws 
governing  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  appointment  of  retired  officers  as  regular 
employees,  but  does  not  waive  provisions  concerning  the  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay.  This  subsection  is  taken  verbatim 
from  MSA,  section  533  (a). 

Section  53 J.  Waivers  of  certain  Federal  laws 

This  section  permits  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  bill 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Government  contracting 
and  procurement  and  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  which  the 
President  specifies  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  For 
example,  in  order  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  United  States  under  this 
bill,  the  President  may  exempt  part  or  all  of  mutual  security  program 
operations  outside  the  United  States  from  some  general  restriction  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds  which  was  intended  to  deal  with  a  domestic 
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problem.  The  Presidential  specification  of  laws  is  currently  embodied 
in  Executive  Order  10519  (Mar.  9,  1954,  19  F.  R.  1333).  Section  534 
is  taken  from  ECA  section  119,  as  modified  by  MSA  section  532. 

Section  535.  Reports 

This  section  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  semiannual  reports 
on  the  mutual  security  program.  It  is  taken  from  MSA,  section  518. 
In  accordance  with  MSA,  sections  516  (f)  and  538  (b),  language  has 
been  added  requiring  specific  inclusion  in  the  reports  of  information 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  small-business  and  free-enter¬ 
prise  sections  of  the  bill. 

Section  536.  Cooperation  with  international  organizations 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  President  to  utilize 
facilities  of  international  organizations  in  performing  functions  under 
this  bill  and  to  pay  for  the  use  of  such  facilities  to  the  extent  such 
payment  is  usually  required.  It  is  taken  from  ECA  section  121  (a), 
with  the  proviso  reworded  in  keeping  with  the  placement  of  this 
section  in  a  consolidated  bill  authorizing  participation  in  multilateral 
programs. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  services 
to  international  organizations  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  It  combines 
the  authority  contained  in  AID  section  404  (c),  section  304  (b)  of  the 
United  Nations  Palestine  Refugees  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  MSA 
section  303  (c). 

Section  537.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China 

This  section  authorizes  the  continued  participation  in  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China,  established  pursuant 
to  section  407  (a)  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  (which  is  repealed  by 
this  act),  and  continues  the  authority  to  appoint  United  States  citizens 
to  the  Commission. 

CHAPTER  3.  REPEAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Section  541  ■  Effective  date 

This  section  states  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

Section  54 3.  Statutes  repealed 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  repeals  1 1  prior  laws  and  3  additional 
sections  from  other  laws.  Each  of  these  laws  has  either  become 
obsolete  or,  to  the  extent  not  obsolete,  is  replaced  by  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  542  states  that  references  to  the  repealed 
acts  which  appear  in  statutes  not  repealed  shall  be  considered  references 
to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  bill.  Thus,  a  reference  to  the 
Act  for  International  Development  appearing  in  any  statute  not 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  would  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the  appropriate 
provision  of  title  III,  or  if  a  reference  to  an  administrative  provision, 
to  the  appropriate  section  of  title  V. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  542  preserves  amendments  to  acts  not 
repealed  which  were  made  bv  any  of  the  repealed  laws.  Thus, 
there  are  preserved  the  amendments  made  by  section  11  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
and  by  MSA  section  501  (e)  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
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Section  543.  Savings  provisions 

Subsection  (a)  is  designed  to  permit  continuity  of  operations  and 
programs,  despite  the  repeal  of  various  prior  statutes  by  section 
542  (a),  by  preserving,  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority, 
organizational,  administrative,  and  program  actions  undertaken  under 
authority  of  any  of  the  repealed  statutes,  except  where  there  is  an 
express  provision  to  the  contrary  in  this  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  543  provides  that,  where  this  bill  estab¬ 
lishes  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with  before  assistance  may 
be  furnished,  compliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under 
repealed  laws  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  bill.  This  makes  clear  that  assistance  may 
continue  to  be  furnished  to  countries  which  have  complied  with 
eligibility  provisions  contained  in  prior  laws  substantially  similar  to 
those  in  this  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  543  makes  unnecessary  the  reappointment 
or  reemployment  under  this  bill  of  any  person  performing  functions 
under  acts  repealed  by  section  542  (a)  or  performing  functions  men¬ 
tioned  in  section  408.  Thus,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  submit  for 
reconfirmation  the  appointments  of  members  of  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board  or  of  the  United  States  representative 
to  NATO,  or  otherwise  to  reappoint  any  officer  or  employee.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  appointments  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  EC  A  section  110  (a)  (2)  shall  be  converted  to  appointments 
made  by  the  Director  of  FOA  under  section  527  (c)  of  this  bill. 

Section  544 •  Amendments  to  other  laws 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  continues  the  authority  to  guarantee 
investments  in  informational  media  enterprises  formerly  contained 
in  ECA  section  111  (c)  (3).  Since  this  program  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the  necessary  statutory 
authority  is  shifted  to  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  by  adding  a  new  section  to  that  statute. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  extension  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  for  a  period  of  5  years  beyond  its  present  termination 
date  of  June  30,  1955.  The  section  also  extends  the  present  5-year 
contracting  authority  of  the  Institute,  provided  that  contracts  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Institute’s  terminal  date  must  be  made  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Institute  upon  notice.  The  second  proviso  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Institute  shall  follow  the  budget  and  auditing  procedures 
applicable  to  regular  Government  agencies  rather  than  those  applicable 
to  Government  corporations;  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  Institute 
under  the  Institute  Act  for  purposes  other  than  budget  and  auditing 
procedures  remain  unmodified,  including  authority  to  determine  the 
manner  of  obligating  and  expending  corporate  funds  and  to  receive 
corporate  funds  for  expenditure  without  regard  to  fiscal-year  limita¬ 
tions. 

Section  545.  Definitions 

This  section  defines  a  number  of  terms  used  throughout  the  bill. 
Except  for  the  definitions  of  “equipment”,  “materials”,  and  “value” 
which  were  taken  from  the  MDAA,  and  which  in  this  bill  are  confined 
in  application  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  these  definitions  apply  generally 
to  the  bill. 
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Section  5^6.  Construction 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  the  standard  separability  provision 
formerly  found  in  AID  section  417  and  MDAA  section  413.  Sub¬ 
section  (b)  provides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  affect  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Subsection  (c)  pro¬ 
vides  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  construed  as  a  commitment  to 
provide  any  specific  assistance  to  any  country  or  international 
organization. 
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Mr.  Danger,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  9G78] 

The  undersigned  respectfully  desires  to  record  his  objections  to  H.  R. 
9678,  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  for  1954,  and  the  reasons 
which  have  impelled  him  to  submit  this  minority  report. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  presents  a  mutual-aid  program  not 
of  $3,100  million,  but  of  $12,850  million,  because  that  is  the  sum  in¬ 
volved  in  the  decision  we  are  making.  In  other  words,  we  are  only 
adding  $3,100  million  to  the  sum  that  is  left  from  prior  appropriations. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  when  I  was 
Governor  was  approximately  $2  billion  at  100-percent  valuation,  so 
we  are  giving  away  in  this  so-called  mutual-aid  program  7  times  the 
value  of  every  acre  of  land,  all  our  real  and  personal  property,  includ¬ 
ing  every  horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  within  the  boundary  of  my  State. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  voted  against  each  and  every 
item  of  this  giveaway  program.  In  this  Senate,  I  voted  against  the 
United  States  ratifying  the  United  Nations  Charter,  although  I  had 
with  me  only  the  vote  of  Senator  Henrik  Shipstead,  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  vote  of  the  dying  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  then  confined  to 
his  deathbed  in  the  hospital. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  spoken  on  this  matter  time  and  time  again  on 
the  Senate  floor,  I  shall  in  this  report  simply  reiterate,  reassert,  re¬ 
emphasize,  and  redeclare  as  strongly  as  I  can  what  I  said  last  year 
on  this  same  subject. 

I  am  only  a  simple  lawyer  from  North  Dakota.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  not  equipped  by  intellect  or  training  to  weigh  such  mysterious 
and  extraordinary  matters,  but  when  I  look  upon  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  that  part  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  “mutual  aid,”  I  am  tempted  to  consider  that  we  have  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods. 

It  seems  to  me  a  mockery  of  commonsense  when  2  and  2  are  alleged 
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to  add  to  anything  other  than  4.  This  may  be  a  piece  of  oversim¬ 
plification,  but  it  is  a  standard  rule  of  thumb  we  all  can  go  by.  A 
policy  which  rests  on  other  and  more  mysterious  considerations  may 
be  suspected  to  be  more  occult  than  factual,  and  to  consist  at  best 
of  a  pretentious  tilting  at  windmills.  At  worst,  it  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  American  people,  to  the  degree  that  they  have 
been  hoodwinked  by  it.  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  policy 
of  so-called  mutual  aid  constitutes  just  such  a  fraud. 

It  seems  to  me  further  that  there  are  currents  here  which  run 
deeper  than  men  perceive,  and  that  when  these  terrible  times  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  dry  dust  of  history,  there  will  appear  to  be  very  little 
real  difference  between  the  world  strategies  espoused  by  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Acheson  and  those  followed  by  his  present  successor, 
Mr.  Dulles. 

Now  that  the  sound  and  the  fury  of  campaign  declarations  have 
abated,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  has  inherited  and  accepted  the  very  policies  Republican  leaders 
once  inveighed  so  loudly  against.  These  policies  in  simple  fact  were 
made  with  Republican  participation.  They  are  being  continued  by 
the  Republican  administration. 

DULLES  LIKE  ACHESON 

One  of  the  chief  architects  of  that  policy,  John  Foster  Dulles,  has 
now  become  the  spokesman  of  the  American  people  to  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  and  he  lias  brought  over  with  him  to  the  halls  and  meeting 
chambers  of  the  State  Department  the  entire  Truman-Acheson 
foreign  concept  almost  without  variation. 

I  do  not  like  to  belabor  the  subject,  for  it  is  not  one  which  gives  me 
pleasure  to  dwell  upon,  but  is  it  not  true  that  the  identical  bipartisan 
nature  of  our  policy  under  which  Senator  Vandenberg  and  other 
leading  Republicans  cooperated  fully  with  the  Truman-Aclieson  axis, 
though  they  paid  lip  service  to  another  ideal,  continues  today  in  all 
of  its  main  essentials?  Did  we  not  continue  to  appease  the  Com¬ 
munists  at  Korea,  though  we  sometimes  clothe  our  doubts,  vacilla¬ 
tions,  and  retreat  from  principle  in  brave  words?  Did  we  not  still 
continue  to  pretend  that  we  were  not  at  war  with  the  Chinese  whose 
great  armies  had  laid  the  northern  half  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  pros¬ 
trate?  Did  we  not  continue  another  vain  and  cynical  pretense  by 
affecting  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  war 
which  was  being  fought  by  American  soldiers,  American  arms,  and 
paid  for  by  American  tax  moneys?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  pathetic 
fraud  against  the  American  people  and  against  ordinary  simple  hon¬ 
esty,  continues  under  conditions  where  our  so-called  European  allies 
have  constituted  themselves  the  main  suppliers  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  enemy,  for  a  commercial  profit  ? 

DULLES  WOOS  DICTATORS 

Consider  the  wholly  ill-advised  jaunt  of  Secretary  Dulles  over  the 
Eurasian  world  some  months  ago,  symbolized  by  his  presentation  of  a 
nickel-plated  revolver  to  the  Egyptian  strong-arm  man,  General 
Naguib,  in  the  name  of  the  American  President,  Dwight  Eisenhower? 
Has  not  the  whole  world  seen  the  pictures  of  this  small-time  dictator 
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brandishing  this  absurd  weapon  ?  Does  not  Naguib  and  his  successors 
represent  the  type  of  authoritarian  usurpation  of  government  to  which 
we  have  proclaimed  ourselves  unalterably  opposed?  Is  his  country 
not  the  same  Egypt  which  did  not  lift  a  hand  in  its  defense  when 
Rommel  threw  his  legions  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  ?  It  is  the  same 
Egypt  which  was  thrown  back  on  its  heels  by  the  untrained  regiments 
of  poorly  armed  little  Israel  during  the  latter’s  war  for  independence. 
Does  any  military  man  question  today  that  this  opera-bouffe  country 
could  be  reduced  to  impotence  in  a  matter  of  days  by  two  good  British 
companies  attended  by  half  a  dozen  airplanes  ? 

Everywhere  on  Mr.  Dulles’  itinerary  he  played  the  part  of  a  big, 
bluff  Santa  Claus  without  whiskers — a  few  millions  extra  here,  more 
millions  in  the  next  place,  new  M47  tanks  to  a  Yugoslavia,  whose 
devotion  to  our  cause  is  more  than  questionable;  a  thousand  jet  air¬ 
craft  of  new  design  to  the  Turks,  who,  noble  as  they  may  be,  could 
not  resist  Russian  arms  for  a  week.  At  the  same  time  we  are  told 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  equip  our  own  Air  Force,  which  the 
late  General  Vandenberg  assured  the  Congress  is  already  below  the 
danger  line. 

Can  anyone  find  in  these  ill-considered,  childlike  actions  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  faith  in  Mr.  Dulles  and  in  the  future?  Where  is  the 
realism  here  and  where  is  the  good  sense?  Where  is  that  clarity  of 
bold  purpose  which  the  present  position  critically  demands?  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  continue  to  follow  the  identical,  foolish,  and 
unsound  policy  of  “Asia  for  the  Europeans,”  while  Moscow  has 
been  allowed  to  take  up  unchallenged  the  slogan  of  “Asia  for  the 
Asiatics”?  Has  not  the  Kremlin  made  the  most  of  this  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  struggle  for  the  conquest  of  men’s  minds?  And  have  we 
not  had  to  answer  this  challenge  with  the  bodies  and  lives  of  our  best 
young  men  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Korea? 

EUROPEAN  INTERESTS  FIRST 

Is  it  not  our  policy  under  this  administration  as  it  was  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  to  treat  Europeans  and  their  interests  as  our  so-called  first 
line  of  defense  ?  Principally  has  it  not  been  our  policy,  and  is  it  not 
now  our  policy,  to  defend  Britain  and  her  imperial  interests  all  over 
the  world  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  American  welfare?  And 
is  that  not  also  true  of  our  defense  of  France?  Is  this  not  why  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  dragged  time  after  time  into  the  pre¬ 
posterous  and  imprudent  commitments  which  have  passed  under  the 
name  of  mutual  self-help,  loans,  and  reciprocal  trade,  and  which  now 
flaunts  its  painted  visage  under  the  untrue  and  dishonest  slogan 
“Trade  not  aid”  ? 

Let  us  face  the  whole  truth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  disrupted 
our  American  economy  to  the  point  of  real  danger,  leeching  its  pro¬ 
ductive  resources  and  imposing  a  crushing  burden  of  debt  upon  whole 
echelons  of  unborn  generations  to  come? 

And  what  productive  good  has  come  out  of  all  this?  I  do  not 
think  it  enlarges  upon  the  position  to  say,  “None.”  The  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  economy  has  steadily  deteriorated. 
Russia  which  once  was  inconceivably  weak  in  relation  to  our  Nation, 
industrial,  geographical,  military,  and  finance-wise,  is  rapidly  re¬ 
versing  the  position.  We  have  lost  China  and  Central  Europe,  south- 
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eastern  Asia  is  steadily  slipping  away.  England  and  France  may 
also  be  going.  Former  United  States  Ambassador  Bowles  has  re¬ 
ported  that  there  is  at  least  1  chance  in  3  that  India  will  go  Com¬ 
munist  in  a  few  years.  Africa  is  in  danger;  and  Europe  has  been 
stampeded  at  the  first  sign  of  Russian  agreeability,  to  abase  itself  at 
a  new  Munich  for  the  sake  of  trade  and  profits. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 

Finally,  is  it  not  ironic  that  it  is  a  Republican  administration,  my 
old  friends  and  comrades  of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  who  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  for  continued  oppressive  taxation,  who  feel  that  the 
American  taxpayer,  like  Atlas,  must  bear  the  entire  world  on  his 
back,  and  who  resist  any  effort  to  reduce  taxes  to  a  reasonable  level? 
Does  anyone  need  to  remind  my  comrades  of  the  GOP  that  all  of 
this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  platform  and  the  claims  on  which 
the  Republican  ticket  rode  into  office  ? 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  his  Cabinet  looked  very  handsome  on  the 
round-table  discussion  which  was  so  impressively  staged  about  2 
years  ago  on  the  television  circuits  by  that  New  York  advertising 
agency.  But  the  silence  of  the  American  people  in  the  face  of  this 
adroitly  handled  public  relations  operation  must  not  be  considered 
as  consent.  They  are  frankly  unconvinced.  If  it  is  true  that  in 
electing  Dwight  Eisenhower  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
they  repudiated  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  support  these  same  policies  under  a  different  label. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

It  may  be  that  in  saying  these  things  I  place  myself  under  serious 
political  risk.  To  speak  with  such  frankness  is  not  the  path  of  po 
litical  opportunism,  nor  is  it  good  practical  politics.  No  one  knows 
better  than  I  the  steamrolling  ability  of  a  political  machine  which 
holds  the  sources  of  power  in  its  hands. 

I  have  considered  all  this,  and  within  my  inner  soul  have  found 
the  only  possible  answer.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will  so  act 
against  me  in  an  effort  to  stifle  the  right  of  an  American  Senator  to 
speak,  however  they  may  be  stung  by  the  nettles  of  truth. 

These  observations  are  expressed  without  reservation  and  without 
fear  of  offense.  For  the  greatest  offense  that  can  be  given  in  these  days 
where  the  very  future  of  our  institutions  is  threatened,  is  not  to  one’s 
friends  or  to  one’s  associates  in  a  political  party,  but  to  the  basic  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  themselves. 

DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS 

There  have  been  other  voices  raised  against  the  all-consuming  folly, 
which  under  two  succeeding  administrations,  has  corrupted  our  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  the  very  edge  of  fantasy.  These  were  the  voices  of 
men  who  have  felt  within  their  deepest  souls  immeasurably  disturbed 
for  our  future.  But  even  here,  in  these  men  of  undoubted  courage, 
we  have  observed  a  certain  timidity,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  somehow, 
that  everyone  could  not  be  out  of  step  but  Jim.  That,  therefore,  be¬ 
yond  and  above  all  reason  and  logic,  there  must  be  some  undisclosed 
worth  to  the  administration’s  tactics  and  to  the  estimates  which  have 
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given  rise  to  them.  It  is  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Americans 
that  they  have  tended  to  close  ranks  and  to  bear  with  their  leaders, 
even  where  the  position  assumed  by  Government  seemed  to  be  grimly 
mistaken  and  dangerously  undertaken. 

In  the  great  struggle  which  is  taking  place  for  the  rights  of  man 
against  the  systems  of  imperial  enslavement,  many  of  our  own  allies 
must  at  all  times  be  conscious  of  the  danger  to  which  they  themselves 
are  exposed  as  imperialist  powers  and  as  occupiers  and  exploiters  of 
others.  A  flood  of  glorious  propaganda,  fulsome  in  its  self-praise 
of  the  British,  French,  and  other  imperial  governments,  may  sound 
lovely  and  reassuring  to  the  American  ears  for  which  it  is  intended, 
but  to  the  Malay  or  the  native  of  Indochina,  or  to  the  hounded  black 
native  inhabitant  of  Africa  who  has  been  reduced  to  helotry  and  shorn 
of  the  simplest  human  rights,  the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism 
may  well  seem  to  be  overdrawn.  The  Malan  regime  in  South  Africa 
with  its  unworkable  apartheid  policy  of  racial  discrimination,  is  apt 
to  look  more  real  than  the  declarations  of  human  rights  issued  peri¬ 
odically  from  our  side.  The  native  worker  in  the  ricefields  who 
risks  his  life  daily  in  nighttime  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  imperial 
interloper  and  the  detested  puppet  governments  installed  by  him, 
may  well  harbor  similar  sentiments.  The  Moscow-trained  agent  in 
Kenya  where  the  desperate  Mau  Mau  rebellion  springs  from  the 
equally  desperate  lot  of  the  native  in  his  own  country,  is  apt  to  appear 
to  these  people  as  more  of  a  knight  in  shining  armor  than  a  dangerous 
agitator. 

“ASIA  FOR  TIIE  EUROPEANS” 

In  fact  by  our  association  with  colonial  oppressors  we  effectively 
cast  the  lie  in  the  face  of  our  own  statements  of  declaration  by  which 
we  are  attempting  to  win  these  people  over  to  our  side.  What  it 
comes  to  in  a  nutshell  is  something  like  this:  A  well-known  South 
American  statesman  and  longtime  friend  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
marked  dryly  to  me :  “You  Americans  are  so  strange.  The  Russians 
are  in  Asia  and  crying  the  slogan  ‘Asia  for  the  Asiatics.’  You  on  the 
other  hand  are  in  Asia  with  guns  on  a  general  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  democracy;  but  as  far  as  the  native  can  see,  you  are  actively 
on  the  side  of  the  European  imperialist  aggressor.  To  the  Asiatic 
your  actions  would  seem  to  spell  out  ‘Asia  for  the  Europeans.’  Now 
logically,  which  side  do  you  think  the  Asiatics  will  be  on?” 

The  Asiatic  seems  to  have  given  his  answer  to  this.  For  practical 
purposes  he  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Communists.  No  matter 
what  declarations  are  made  to  them  about  the  wicked  nature  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  they  are  likely  to  answer  that  they  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  but  that  they  are  acquainted  with  European  im¬ 
perial  aggression.  Communist  slogans  may  be  false  and  fraudulent, 
but  to  the  native  of  southeast  Asia  who  has  no  political,  economic,  or 
military  power  in  his  own  land  and  whose  dignity  as  a  man  is  even 
in  question,  there  is  an  understandable  willingness  to  look  on  the 
Russians  not  as  future  oppressors  but  as  liberators. 

UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  SECOND  FIDDLE 

I  think  the  Washington  News  put  it  plainly  in  an  editorial  when 
it  said  that  “instead  of  uniting  the  independent  nations  of  Asia  against 
Communist  aggression,  the  United  States  has  been  playing  second 
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fiddle  to  French  and  British  colonial  policy  which  operates  to  keep 
Asia  divided.”  Even  on  the  score  of  pure  expediency,  and  ignoring  the 
moral  and  human  values  with  which  I  must  be  concerned  if  our  own 
system  is  to  endure,  a  policy  based  on  this  situation  is  hopelessly  un¬ 
real.  The  imperial  nations,  contrary  to  our  American  interests,  are 
determined  to  see  their  colonial  possessions  deindustralized,  with  low 
levels  of  incentive  and  education,  for  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  native  to  seek  political,  economic,  and  other  rights  would  lead 
him  directly  to  revolution  and  to  control  his  own  destinies. 

Thus,  when  the  American  policymakers  came  to  the  point  where 
they  sought  to  take  the  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia  and  merge 
them  into  a  mutual  defense  organization,  they  found  instead  of  inde¬ 
pendent,  strong,  interested  nations,  a  group  of  impoverished,  spirit¬ 
less,  and  depressed  colonial-ruled  territories  with  no  capacity  for  self- 
defense,  no  educated  or  ruling  class,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  Euro¬ 
pean  masters  who  saw  only  mortal  peril  to  themselves  in  any  situation 
which  treated  these  people  as  equals  and  capable  of  such  actions  as  a 
mutual  self-defense  pact  would  require. 

Actually,  Nationalist  China,  the  Philippines,  and  South  Korea 
desperately  wanted  such  a  Pacific  defense  organization.  But  the 
British  and  French  were  adamantly  opposed  to  it.  The  French  did 
not  wish  the  three  states  of  Indochina  operating  independent  of 
France.  The  Dutch  for  similar  reasons  rejected  the  proposal,  as  did 
the  British. 

The  result  was  that  our  State  Department  vetoed  their  own  measure 
as  being  “premature.”  What  we  now  see  in  southeast  Asia  is  a  power 
vacuum  in  which  a  few  handfuls  of  guerrilla  fighters  tacitly  supported 
by  an  embittered  local  population,  are  able  to  enforce  continuous  tur¬ 
moil  and  near  chaos.  Instead  of  being  an  asset  to  us  these  colonials 
are  a  liability;  instead  of  their  population  masses  joining  us  in  orderly 
ranks  in  a  common  struggle  against  the  conspirators  of  Moscow  and 
Peking,  we  observe  apathetic  illiterate  people  with  little  stake  in  the 
world,  who  regard  us  with  unconcealed  suspicion.  If  they  are  to  be 
protected  against  the  newer  and  even  more  ruthless  slavery  of  com¬ 
munism,  it  will  have  to  be  against  their  will,  and  by  the  intervention 
of  American  arms  and  men. 


tiie  “big  lie” 

Before  I  go  further,  I  should  observe  that  our  mutual-aid  policy  is 
the  result  of  a  total  misconception  of  circumstances  and  events,  so 
enormous  as  to  partake  of  the  aspects  of  a  gigantic  swindle.  It  has  in 
association  with  it,  all  the  configuration  of  the  “big  lie.”  It  is  the 
very  boldness  of  this  fraud  which  protects  it  from  observation.  Like 
the  man  who  having  committed  one  murder,  must  commit  a  second  to 
cover  up  the  first,  and  a  third  to  cover  the  second,  each  of  these  decep¬ 
tions  demands  in  turn  an  even  more  preposterous  stratagem  to  cover 
the  previous  one.  All  the  arts  of  public-relations  skill  are  let  loose 
to  prove  that  black  is  really  white,  until  no  one  knows  any  more  where 
truth  and  good  sense  are.  This  is  a  complication  of  events  which  can 
end  only  with  the  destruction  of  the  American  character  and  of  the 
Nation  itself,  unless  we  take  clear  counsel  of  ourselves. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  we  should  not  help  our  friends. 
The  problem  is  to  find  them,  and  then  to  come  to  a  modus  vivendi 
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which  involves  a  true  mutuality  of  interests  and  obligations.  The 
hypnotic  catch  phrases  which  are  so  skillfully  thrown  at  the  heads  of 
the  Congress  and  at  the  American  people,  are  not  a  proper  substitute. 

The  declaration  that  “we  don’t  dare  stand  alone  in  the  world,”  has 
a  magnetic  sound  to  it.  It  appears  unanswerable  until  it  is  realized 
that  for  practical  purposes  we  actually  are  standing  alone. 

•  DOUBTFUL  ALLIES 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  doubtful  and  vacillating  ally  or  a  self-seeking 
associate  does  more  harm  than  good.  A  single  look  at  events  in  Korea 
tells  us  that  if  a  real  alliance  is  to  be  based  on  give  and  take,  on 
sacrifices  freely  offered  and  loyalties  clearly  given,  all  we  have  in  our 
camp  is  a  group  of  restive,  self-seeking  retainers  whose  entire  course 
of  action  is  dictated  by  cold-blooded  self-seeking.  As  long  as  we  are 
content  to  pass  out  the  money,  pay  for  everything  all  around,  and  play 
the  pretentious  role  of  the  grand  seigneur  to  the  less-favored,  these 
are  the  kind  of  associates  we  will  have. 

I  shall  refer  to  all  this  again,  pointing  out  in  detail  the  omissions 
and  cunningly  fashioned  distortions  of  fact  which  the  Government 
so  carefully  glosses  over.  But  there  is  something  else  I  should  first 
like  to  trace.  This  is  the  astonishing  metamorphosis  which  has  over¬ 
come  the  thinking  of  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  change  in  the  national  attitude  which  has 
truly  been  revolutionary. 

AMERICANISM  VERSUS  EUROPEANISM 

Men  are  fond  of  quoting  the  wise  admonishments  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  other  founding  fathers,  warning 
Americans  not  to  become  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We 
were  told  that  this  was  the  pathway  to  American  ruin.  It  was  these 
same  noble  minds  which  formulated  the  style  of  government  and  social 
organization  which  rules  the  United  States  and  which  differentiates 
Americanism  from  Europeanism  in  the  truest  sense.  If  their  warn¬ 
ings  to  avoid  entanglement  in  the  perpetually  embittered  affairs  of 
Europe  were  not  correct,  then  the  political  formulations  they  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Constitution,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in 
the  economic  and  political  structures  of  our  American  society,  also 
are  not  correct.  For  all  of  these  are  the  outcome  of  the  same  esti¬ 
mates  of  life,  and  of  the  identical  philosophic  spirit.  The  point  of 
view  which  dictates  the  one,  inescapably  flows  out  of  the  other. 

Americanism  was  not  a  mere  continuation  of  Europeanism,  the  out¬ 
come  of  some  relatively  secessionist  desire  of  unruly  colonists  to  form 
a  new  political  unit  on  the  earth’s  surface.  It  was  actually  in  the 
most  profound  social  and  political  sense,  something  altogether  new, 
a  revised  outlook  on  the  effort  to  create  a  new  and  better  relationship 
between  man  and  his  fellowmen.  To  accomplish  this  result  the 
Founding  Fathers  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to  escape  entirely  from 
the  age-long  hatreds,  the  social  neuroticisms,  deep-rooted  suspicions, 
the  bloody  tyrannies,  egoisms,  and  exploitations  which  had  always 
characterized  the  life  of  Europe.  It  was  necessary  to  break  loose 
from  the  entire  pattern  in  which  these  European  states  operated,  and 
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to  deny  and  negate  the  fundamental  concepts  by  which  they  ordered 
their  lives. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  whose  ancestors  did  not  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try  because  they  in  one  way  or  another  understood  these  distinctions. 
They  came  because  they  were  fed  up  with  Europe  and  wished  to  make 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants  a  new  kind  of  life  based  upon  a 
new  understanding  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  men.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  there  has  been  a  one-way  flow  of  so  many  millions  of 
Europeans  to  our  shores — I  should  say  of  the  very  best  Europeans — 
who  have  seen  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  United  States  the  Shangri- 
la  of  their  finest  hopes.  Were  we  to  open  our  doors  wide,  this  flow 
would  become  a  great  flood  again. 

WHAT  “FREE  PEOPLES”? 

When  I  see  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  justify  our  recent  entan¬ 
glement  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  describe  them  as  “the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,”  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  our 
family  life,  I  am  not  only  amazed — I  am  literally  appalled.  Actually, 
it  is  a  perversion  of  truth  to  describe  any  of  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  same  breath  with  ourselves,  on  the  scole  or  social  and 
political  organizations,  outlook  or  basic  principles  of  life. 

I  have  no  feeling  of  animus  toward  these  people  and  wish  them  well 
in  their  gropings  toward  some  kind  of  well-being  for  all  of  their 
people.  I  merely  say  that  to  describe  them  as  active  participants  in 
our  own  style  of  government  and  social  order  is  complete  misstate¬ 
ment. 


SPLINTERED  EUROPE 

As  for  Europe,  the  first  prerequisite  to  a  simulation  of  the  American 
type  of  constitutional,  free-enterprise  system,  is  the  elimination  not 
only  of  the  antique  remnants  of  feudal  organization  but  also  of  the 
self-seeking  sectionalisms  which  set  up  impenetrable  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  each  people  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Europe  consists  of  a  great  group  of  economic,  political  splinters 
which  through  the  charted  course  of  history  have  made  unrelenting 
political,  military,  economic  war  upon  each  other.  Their  governments 
are  self-centered  and  egocentric  by  tradition,  and  accept  as  a  normal 
and  natural  element  of  existence,  the  principle  that  their  fundamental 
rights  and  duties  are  only  to  themselves.  In  their  relationships  with 
each  other  they  recognize  no  law,  moral  or  otherwise,  except  that 
dictated  by  their  own  needs  and  desires,  and  by  the  amount  of  muscle 
they  are  able  to  apply  to  the  resolution  of  any  given  problem. 
Napoleon  pronounced  the  true  European  view  toward  events  when  he 
declared  that  “God  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artillery.” 

This  cynical  disregard  for  the  rights  of  men,  including  those  of 
their  own  submerged  social  levels,  has  shown  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  manners.  It  is  visible  in  the  dismal  slums  which  disgrace 
the  most  prosperous  of  European  cities,  in  the  remnants  of  feudal 
aristocracy  with  their  medieval  struttings  and  self-pretensions.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  least,  it  is  visible  in  the  incessant  wars  which  have  per¬ 
petually  disgraced  the  life  of  the  European  Continent  and  which  have 
led  directly  to  the  present  world  crisis.  Nazism  and  communism 
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were  a  direct  outcome  of  the  parent  situation  I  have  described,  though 
it  is  fashionable  now  to  treat  these  social  catastrophes  as  being  some¬ 
how  independent  phenomena  which  are  themselves  responsible  for 
the  present  troubles  of  the  European  states. 

IMPERIAL  SOCIALISTS 

Combined  with  Europe’s  separations  and  political  splintering,  have 
been  the  recurrent  local  tyrannies,  and  a  determined  steam-rolling 
imperialism  abroad  which  has  left  the  most  dreadful  effects  upon 
both  Asia  and  Africa,  contributing  heavily  to  the  existing  crisis.  It 
Avas  only  by  the  most  determined  and  courageous  action  on  the  part 
of  our  forebears  that  we  here  in  America  escaped  it.  Indeed  it  was 
only  by  a  unique  combination  of  foresight  and  resolution  on  our  part, 
that  our  neighbors  on  the  American  Continent  managed  to  maintain 
their  freedom.  This  was  done  through  a  grim  warning  written  by 
Jefferson  and  enunciated  by  Monroe,  declaring  that  any  European 
state  which  attempted  aggression  against  any  territory  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  would  run  up  against  a  wall  of  American  men  at  arms. 

It  is  worth  at  least  noting  that  in  protecting  these  states  against  the 
depredations  of  foreign  imperialisms,  we  offered  them  neither  sub¬ 
sidies  nor  arms ;  our  great  early  Presidents  did  not  saddle  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  with  responsibility  for  their  happiness  and  economies. 
We  were  content  to  protect  them  by  a  declaration  of  intention  as  best 
we  could,  and  to  let  them  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

The  cynical  self-seeking  which  distinguished  every  era  in  European 
history  in  the  incessant  Avars  these  states  have  made  upon  each  other, 
lias  in  our  generation  spilled  over  into  the  economic  sphere  as  well. 
At  this  very  hour  when  the  slogan  “Trade  Not  Aid”  is  being  pushed 
Avith  all  of  the  arts  of  public  relations  fanfare  to  the  American  people, 
European  exploitation  of  each  other’s  welfare  is  at  its  worst  point  in 
history.  Oranges  rot  on  the  ground  in  desperately  impoverished 
Italy  and  Spain  for  want  of  market,  while  in  Britain  austerity  rules 
and  an  occasional  orange  is  a  luxury. 

EUROPE  SPIRITUALLY  SICK 

We  avIio  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  free  air  of  the  United 
States  do  not  readily  grasp  the  cold  and  almost  ferocious  cynicism 
of  the  European  point  of  vieAv.  Nor  do  we  understand  that  this 
deadly  uncooperativeness  is  directed  not  primarily  at  the  United 
States,  but  at  each  other.  The  United  States  is  just  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  in  the  situation,  and  its  principal  importance  to  Europeans 
lies  in  its  unprecedented  Avillingness  to  pass  out  great  sums  of  money 
on  demand,  request,  or  threat.  The  principal  preoccupation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  states  is  still  their  colonies,  their  domestic  suspicions  and  hatreds, 
and  their  morbid  dislike  for  each  other. 

One  way  in  which  this  spiritual  sickness  shows  itself  is  the  attempt 
of  each  European  state,  down  to  countries  not  too  much  larger  than 
a  postage  stamp,  to  make  itself  totally  independent  of  all  others. 
The  Avord  by  which  this  condition  is  described  is  autarchy,  and  the 
condition  is  called  autarchus.  This  attempt  to  be  autarchus  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  my  State  of  North  Dakota  determined  to  disrupt  the 
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business  of  the  United  States  by  setting  up  independent  automobile, 
ceramic,  aircraft,  chemical,  and  other  industries,  and  to  make  good 
on  these  uneconomic  enterprises  by  every  manner  of  physical  protec¬ 
tion,  conspiratorial  action,  and  bludgeoning  of  the  commerce  of 
others,  it  can  manage  to  get  away  with.  Among  the  methods  used  is 
an  iniquitous  licensing  system  for  imports,  subsidies  for  exports, 
tariffs,  bilateral  trade  agreements,  barter  deals,  special  tax  dispensa¬ 
tions  and  import  controls,  in  short,  every  dishonest  trick  by  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  modern  state  to  hold  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  its 
neighbors.  John  Hulley,  Chief  of  the  regional  staff  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  told  us  frankly  in  the  April  1,  1953,  issue  of  the 
quarterly  World  Politics  that  in  most  of  the  European  countries 
“government,  labor,  and  business  have  joined  to  pay  lip  service  to  the 
ideal  of  a  single  market  in  Western  Europe,  while  simultaneously  pro¬ 
ceeding  either  to  block  trade  liberalization  or  to  prevent  anything 
more  than  the  most  insignificant  progress.” 

PEGGED  MONEY 

Among  the  most  vicious  of  these  practices  by  which  one  state  man¬ 
ages  to  victimize  the  commerce  of  others  is  the  arbitrary  fixing  of 
money  values.  F ree  money  has  a  value  which  is  set  entirely  by  what 
one  may  exchange  it  for  in  the  open  market  in  terms  of  commodities. 
Pegged  money,  as  operated  by  the  European  state  banking  systems, 
is  an  arbitrary  and  fraudulent  treatment  of  money  values  in  which 
the  national  monetary  unit  by  decree  is  given  an  arbitrary  value 
which  all  legal  business  operators  are  forced  to  accept.  The  reverse 
side  of  this  coin  is,  of  course,  the  black  market  in  money,  which  auto¬ 
matically  ensues.  Actualty,  it  is  the  legal  money  which  is  dishonest, 
and  the  black-market  evaluation  which  is  honest,  in  this  case,  for 
the  black-market  level  accurately  expresses  the  true  value  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  unit  in  the  free  market.  In  France  at  one  time  the  Government 
was  compelling  everyone  to  accept  the  franc  at  a  value  of  150  to  the 
dollar,  while  any  concierge  in  any  hotel  could  get  the  casual  visitor 
450  to  the  dollar  on  the  black  market  and  still  manage  to  make  an 
illicit  profit  for  himself. 

INTERNATIONAL  GANGSTERISM 

One  is  tempted  to  compare  this  setup  with  the  so-called  protection 
often  sold  by  gangsters  in  American  cities  to  defenseless  shopkeepers, 
although  the  only  defense  the  poor  shopkeeper  requires  is  against  the 
gangster  himself.  The  pegged  money  situation  is  a  perfect  expression 
of  international  gangsterism. 

Take  for  example  the  British  pound  sterling.  By  official  declara¬ 
tion  the  pound  in  1949  had  been  worth  $4.03  in  relation  to  the  free 
American  dollar.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  deal  in  terms  of  British 
imports,  or  exports,  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  Suddenly  in  September 
of  that  year  and  without  warning,  the  British  Government  declared 
the  English  pound  to  be  worth  $2.80  in  relation  to  the  free  American 
dollar.  The  purpose  of  this  maneuver  was  as  usual  a  cynical  one, 
that  of  being  able  to  offer  British  goods  in  American  markets  cheaper, 
and  steal  a  march  on  both  its  European  and  American  competitors  in 
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American  markets.  This  was  done  not  by  recourse  to  time-honored 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  meat  ax  of 
governmental  edict. 

What  was  the  result?  Shoes,  crockery,  and  other  British  goods 
which  really  had  to  compete  with  similar  American  goods  for  our 
domestic  market,  reduced  their  price  by  the  full  30  percent  provided 
by  the  edict  of  devaluation.  On  such  materials  as  Scotch  whisky 
where  British  exports  here  found  no  competition,  the  price  was  raised 
at  once  to  absorb  the  30  percent  devaluation,  so  that  in  terms  of  dollars 
it  remained  as  before. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  taking  their  cue  from  the  British, 
whom  they  accused  incidentally  of  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  trading 
economy  of  Europe,  the  French  reduced  the  value  of  their  franc  from 
approximately  220  to  the  dollar  to  350  to  the  dollar. 

If  an  independent  American  businessman  attempted  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  piracy  against  organized  society,  he  would  immediately 
be  tried  and  placed  behind  bars  as  an  ordinary  criminal.  Yet  the 
European  states,  and  countries  on  other  continents  taking  their  cue 
from  Europe,  indulge  in  these  sharp  practices  with  impunity. 

TREATY  CONTRACTS  MANIPULATED 

The  foreign  states  with  whom  we  have  treaty  contracts  by  which 
they  agree  to  liberalize  their  trade  arrangements,  in  practice  have 
done  exactly  the  opposite.  In  addition  to  the  usual  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  import  quotas  and  fees,  license  systems,  export  bonuses  and 
price  fixing,  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  possessed  in  juggled  money 
a  perfect  agency  for  painless  defaulting  on  any  agreement.  As  if 
this  is  not  sufficient,  they  freeze  payments  of  account  altogether,  or 
subject  everything  to  quantitative  or  individual  restrictions,  altering 
required  permits  and  licenses  by  day-by-day  decision  if  it  pleases 
them  to  do  so. 

Some  idea  of  hoiv  this  operates  can  be  perceived  from  the  third 
annual  report  on  exchange  restrictions  issued  by  the  International 
Monetary  F unci.  In  the  Argentine : 

restrictions  are  exercised  through  licenses  required  for  all  imports,  individual 
import  quotas  for  some  goods,  licenses  for  nontrade  payments,  and  through  a 
multiple-currency  practice  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  basic,  a  preferential,  and 
a  free-market  rate  *  *  *  a  multiple-currency  practice  results  on  the  buying 
side  from  the  use  of  three  buying  rates,  including  a  free-market  rate.  Some 
exports  are  controlled,  taking  into  account  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
market. 

Let  us  think  about  this.  Let  us  meditate  on  how  complete  this 
control  is  and  how  totally  it  responds  to  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
manipulator.  Let  us  see,  for  example,  what  is  meant  by  multiple- 
currency  rates.  It  is  precisely  this:  The  Argentine  peso  is  pegged, 
without  relation  to  any  true  market  value,  at  3  different  rates — 5 
to  the  United  States  dollar,  7 y2  to  the  dollar,  and  a  third  or  fluctuating 
rate,  on  the  free  market.  In  short,  depending  on  what  is  purchased, 
and  the  so-called  “desirability”  of  the  purchase  in  terms  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  economy,  the  identical  Argentine  peso  has  three  widely  differing 
values,  amounting  in  effect  to  a  control  system  of  exports  and  imports 
which  would  defy  any  trade  treaty  ever  made. 
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The  exporter  who  Sfcnds  to  the  Argentine  goods  the  Argentine  is 
seeking  to  discourage  finds  that  he  is  paid  in  currency  which  is  worth 
a  good  deal  less  in  real  money  than  that  given  another  American 
exporter  whose  entry  into  the  Argentine  the  Peron  government  is 
seeking  to  encourage. 

There  are  preferred  imports  such  as  fuel  oil,  coal,  and  coke,  at 
which  the  peso  attains  a  5-to-a-dollar  rate.  On  other  and  less  pre¬ 
ferred  imports  such  as  foodstuffs,  steel,  tobacco,  and  industrial  mate¬ 
rials,  the  rate  is  7 y2  to  the  dollar.  All  nonessential  and  luxury 
imports  such  as  automobile  and  watch  parts  and  motorcycles,  are 
affected  by  the  free-market  rate,  which  is  currently  at  14.37  to  the 
United  States  dollar. 


BRITISH  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 

What  manner  of  sense  or  effectiveness  is  there  in  an  agreement  with 
countries  guilty  of  such  practices  as  these?  Now  let  us  take  Great 
Britain,  which  is  loudest  in  its  denunciation  of  what  its  leaders  call 
our  trade  barriers  and  restrictive  trade  practices.  I  quote  again  from 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  we  find  a  complicated  list  of  licenses,  and  restric¬ 
tions  which  leave  any  and  all  decisions  on  the  operation  of  trade  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bank  of  England. 
Not  only  must  the  American  exporter  contend  with  the  opposition  of  a 
rigid  cartelized  competition  quite  capable  of  preventing  even  the 
possibility  of  physical  distribution  of  his  product  in  the  British 
market,  but  he  discovers  that  licenses  are  required  for  almost  all  im¬ 
ports.  Moreover,  the  same  system  of  licenses  which  applies  to  Ameri¬ 
can  imports,  does  not  apply  to  imports  from  other  countries.  In 
short,  there  are  favored  countries,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
part  of  the  monetary  and  trade  structure  known  as  the  sterling  bloc, 
and  depending  also  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are  party  to  this 
bloc. 

Let  us  take  another  item,  the  freezing  of  payments  of  account. 
This  is  very  interesting  in  view  of  the  great  fuss  which  has  been 
made  over  the  American  Army’s  refusal  to  accept  a  British  bid  for 
generators  on  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 

An  American  exporter  may  in  most  cases  sell  in  Great  Britain. 
Theoretically,  he  can  be  paid.  In  fact,  however,  he  cannot  receive  his 
money  in  terms  of  dollars  or  convertible  sterling  except  by  special 
negotiation  involving  high-level  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  state  itself. 

FREEZING  OF  FOREIGN  FUNDS 

The  greater  part  of  the  savings  of  the  Irish  Republic  are  thus 
frozen  in  British  hands.  India  has  around  1  billion  pounds  sterling 
in  the  London  Bank  to  her  credit,  but  she  cannot  touch  it.  These 
funds  are  gradually  released  at  the  option  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  an  arm  of  that  Government.  These 
releases  are  conditioned  always  by  the  tie-in  trade  demands  placed 
on  the  respective  countries.  Ireland,  for  example,  would  like  to 
buy  American  coal  but  cannot  do  so  without  running  the  risk  of 
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offending  the  Bank  of  England.  The  same  is  true  of  India  and  of 
other  countries. 

The  sterling  area  agreements  derive  their  efficiency  from  the  very 
practices  and  exchange  controls  which  were  denounced  at  Bretton 
Woods  and  San  Francisco.  This  web  which  expresses  economic 
nationalism  at  its  worst,  extends  in  many  directions.  There  are  three 
or  four  gradations  of  integration  of  the  various  associated  states,  with 
the  sterling  bloc  mechanism.  We  find  for  example  the  special 
anomalous  situation  in  which  the  Russians  through  their  connection 
with  the  fringe  areas  of  the  sterling  bloc,  are  in  a  better  position  to 
buy  cheaply  and  freely  in  sterling  countries  than  is  the  United  States. 
Transfers  of  capital  to  anywhere  outside  of  the  sterling  area  requires 
official  approval,  and  even  the  amounts  which  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
country  by  persons  traveling  on  legitimate  business  is  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  bloc  includes  the  United  Kingdom,  the  territories  mandated  to 
Great  Britain,  British  protectorates,  Saudi-Arabia,  Egypt,  Iraq, 
Iran,  Ethiopia,  and  all  of  the  Dominions  with  the  exception  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland.  It  also  includes  a  number  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  bound  to  the  bloc  by  an  accumulation  of  sizable  sterling 
balances  which  are  permanently  frozen  unless  utilized  by  continued 
transactions  within  the  Sterling  area. 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM 

As  is  the  currency  of  other  European  countries,  the  pound  is  artifi¬ 
cially  pegged  at  a  considerable  overvaluation  in  terms  of  real  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  exchange  controls  are  linked  with  licenses  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  import  goods,  or  to  make  payment  in  dollars.  Individual  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen  seeking  to  trade  in  these  areas  can  do  so  only  by 
specific  permission  from  the  Government,  and  it  will  interest  all  of 
us  to  realize  that  this  condition  applies  as  much  to  Jamaica,  Bermuda, 
and  the  other  islands  lying  off  our  shores  as  it  does  to  Britain  itself, 
Iraq,  or  Africa. 

Thus  we  find  the  British  crying  out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths 
for  “trade  not  aid,”  a  slogan  incidentally  originated  by  the  very 
talented  British  Minister  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Butler. 
At  the  same  time,  in  their  actual  dealings  the  British  themselves 
have  created  all  the  conditions  of  economic  warfare  and  bilateral 
trade  which  British  statesmen  are  so  loudly  decrying. 

This  economic  nationalism  has  not  failed  to  have  its  expected 
counterpart  in  the  internal  market  of  Britain  itself  as  well  as  in  the 
internal  market  of  the  other  states  associated  in  the  sterling  bloc  action. 
These  have  to  do  as  I  pointed  out  before,  with  internal  controls,  subsidy 
schemes  of  all  kinds  aimed  at  curtailing  the  free  market,  and  by  the 
planned  production  and  controled  exchanges  of  commodities.  The 
result  is  the  pattern,  hateful  in  American  eyes,  called  the  cartel  system. 
Prices  are  fixed,  competition  effectively  done  away  with,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  neatly  divided  up.  The  operation  of  such  a  system  as  this  is  con¬ 
trary  to  American  law,  and  indeed  invokes  criminal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  its  operators.  In  Britain,  France,  and  other  European 
countries  it  functions  with  the  active  participation  of  Government. 
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ONE-SIDED  “MUTUAL  TRADE” 

John  Hulley  observes  in  the  April  1953  issue  of  World  Politics 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  industrial — 

organization  exists  in  Europe  today  in  the  worst  form,  i.  e.,  allocation  of 
markets.  Within  each  nation  agriculture  and  heavy  industry  enjoy  protected 
monopolistic  position  within  which  they  can  control  prices  and  output. 

A  little  later  I  shall  refer  again  to  these  so-called  mutual  trade 
agreements.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  further  detail  at  the 
moment,  but  will  say  here  that  none  of  these  agreements  are  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on.  For  one  thing,  they  cannot  do  away  with 
the  physical  fact  of  these  gigantic  monolithic  enterprises  with  their 
unlimited  capacity  for  conspiracy  and  predatory  action. 

This  entire  complex  system  of  control  with  its  dependence  upon  in¬ 
dividual  interpretation  by  government  functionaries  quite  efficiently 
nullifies  any  conceivable  reciprocal  trade  treaty  which  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  associates,  and  the  United  States. 
In  its  essence  it  is  no  different  from  the  piratical  monetary  and  trade 
schemes  originated  by  Hjalmar  Schacht  when  that  warped  financial 
genius  was  operating  for  Hitler.  These  dealings  we  loudly  denounced 
at  the  time  as  being  both  dishonest  and  untenable.  Are  they  more 
honest  and  more  tenable  when  they  are  practiced  by  the  British  an^ 
other  friends  ? 

What  is  honest  and  mutual  about  the  manner  in  which  trade  is 
placed  in  a  strait  jacket,  so  that  British  coal  has  actually  two  prices,  one 
for  domestic  consumption  and  another  for  the  export  market.  In 
short,  if  the  coal  is  to  go  to  countries  which  urgently  require  it  for 
their  coking  furnaces  and  industrial  establishments,  the  price  auto¬ 
matically  goes  up. 

TIE-IN  SALES  PRACTICE 

Material  prepared  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  conceded  such 
references  as  so-called  “tie-ins”  or  combined  sales  by  which  “exporting 
countries  agree  to  supply  urgently  needed  items  if  trade  partners 
agree  to  issue  import  licenses,  for  a  satisfactory  volume  of  nonessen¬ 
tial  goods.”  The  sale  of  coal  to  an  importing  country  may  be  made 
conditional  upon  the  latter’s  issuance  of  import  licenses  for  luxury 
textiles,  confectionery,  and  so  forth.  Schacht  did  this  to  Yugoslavia 
before  that  country  was  invaded  by  Hitler’s  Wehrmacht,  forcing  the 
Yugoslavian  return  for  the  right  to  purchase  some  urgently  nfeeded 
machinery,  to  take  a  50-year  supply  of  aspirin  in  addition. 

All  of  these  high-handed  trade  and  commercial  maneuvers  have 
developed  from  cause.  They  are  there  to  protect  high-cost,  inefficient 
operations  by  which  each  little  country  follows  a  pattern  of  seeking  to 
become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

The  course  which  the  liberalization  of  trade  should  follow  was 
stated  by  Paul  Hoffman  in  a  speech  before  the  OEEC  on  October  31, 
1949: 

The  creation  of  a  permanent,  free-trading  area,  comprising  270  million  con¬ 
sumers  in  Western  Europe,  would  accelerate  the  development  of  large-scale,  low- 
cost  production  industry.  It  would  make  the  effective  use  of  all  resources 
easier,  the  stilling  of  healthy  competition  more  difficult. 
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Actually  to  create  this  highly  desirable  condition,  Europe  would  have 
to  let  down  its  existing  political  as  well  as  trade  barriers.  It  would 
have  to  form  a  United  States  of  Europe,  and  put  an  end  to  its  little 
Marxist  cliques  and  the  traditional  self-seeking  which  have  kept 
Europeans  at  each  other’s  throats  during  all  of  these  centuries. 

Again  we  should  remember  that  to  speak  of  even  the  best  of  these 
countries  as  being  democratic  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  mere  play 
on  words.  The  Russians  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the  “people’s 
democracies”  in  referring  to  their  own  satellites,  and  if  we  are  to 
include  such  worthies  as  Tito,  the  Greek  royal  family,  and  Franco 
Spain,  it  makes  just  about  as  much  sense  for  us  to  speak  of  our  so- 
called  “democratic  allies.” 

UNDEMOCRATIC  DEMOCRACIES 

Certainly  none  of  the  European  or  Asiatic  states  are  democratic  in 
in  the  sense  that  their  organizing  principles  allow  for  the  existence 
of  a  true  free-enterprise  economy.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
international  dealings  with  these  countries,  the  same  yardstick  used 
in  relation  to  our  own  production  for  export  cannot  be  used  in  regard 
to  that  of  foreign  states.  The  export  business  of  these  countries  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  state  itself,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
manages  it  and  is  in  a  position  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  state  policy. 
Against  such  a  condition  even  the  largest  of  our  individual  trusts 
is  apt  to  be  helpless. 

Despite  treaty  declarations  of  any  kind,  trade  barriers  are  erected 
which  American  enterprise  cannot  hurdle  in  foreign  markets,  whereas 
it  is  exposed  to  the  prospect  of  ruinous  competition  in  vital  sectors 
of  our  own  domestic  markets.  In  fact,  the  very  organizing  principle 
which  gives  European  competition  its  formidable  quality,  that  of  the 
cartel  web,  is,  as  I  have  stated  before,  expressly  prohibited  by  our 
Federal  law. 

TITo’s  YUGOSLAVIA  A  DEMOCRACY? 

Although  it  is  our  wish  to  remain  as  friendly  as  possible  with 
all  of  these  countries,  it  is  a  piece  of  nonsense  to  describe  them  in 
terms  of  “the  democracies,”  or,  in  other  words,  as  partaking  of  a 
style  of  economic  and  political  organization  synoymous  with  our 
own.  By  what  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  a 
democracy?  Is  it  not  a  Communist  state,  as  vigorously  opposed 
to  our  own  free-enterprise  system  as  is  China,  Russia,  and  the  other 
Communist  countries  ?  And  may  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  falling- 
out  by  which  Tito  and  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  find  themselves  in 
opposition,  may  only  be  temporary?  Simply  because  Stalin  and 
Trotsky  fell  out  dicl  not  make  Trotsky  a  democrat  or  any  more 
reliable  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
Stalin’s  death  may  facilitate  the  reentry  of  Tito  into  the  Russian 
system  of  satellites.  There  would  be  no  loss  of  face  to  either  in  a 
deal  between  Malenkov  and  Tito  on  this  subject.  Certainly  such  an 
outcome  is  not  more  difficult  of  contemplation  than  the  about-face 
which  produced  the  Hitler-Stalin  deal  from  whose  effects  only 
Hitler’s  colossal  blunder  in  subsequently  attacking  this  Russian 
partner,  saved  Europe. 
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Among  the  more  moderate  European  nations,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  states  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  under  their  twin  dic¬ 
tators,  Salazar  of  Portugal  and  Franco  of  Spain,  are  democratic  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  understood  by  us.  For  that  matter,  it  has 
been  stated  categorically,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  the  much  criti¬ 
cized  left-wing  Progressive  Party  headed  by  Henry  Wallace  in  the 
United  States  was  still  considerably  to  the  right  of  the  so-called  Con¬ 
servative  or  Tory  Party  of  England,  a  nation  proceeding  along  the 
road  of  mixed  Marxist-Imperial-Monarcliist  principles.  As  an 
organized  unit  in  world  society,  Britain  is  an  anachronism,  91  per¬ 
cent  urban,  almost  without  local  resources,  no  longer  able  to  protect 
its  farflung  empire  from  its  countless  enemies.  Even  the  Argentine 
which  covets  the  Falkland  Islands,  or  Guatemala  which  considers 
British  Honduras  as  irridenta  territory,  present  serious  elements  of 
weakness  to  British  position,  as  does  Ilong  Kong,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  very  vulnerable  schematic  structure  by  which  Britain  rules  such 
varied  areas  as  Iraq,  the  Hadramut,  Ethiopia,  and  Thailand. 

Britain’s  national  socialism 

At  home,  Britain’s  method  of  state  organization  contains  none  of 
the  checks  and  balances  provided  by  our  own  Constitution  which 
give  our  Nation  its  peculiar  character.  The  supreme  authority  in 
England  is  the  House  of  Commons,  against  whose  decisions  there  is 
no  recourse.  Even  though  the  members  of  the  House  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  elected,  the  system  is  quite  alien  to  ours  and  provides  none 
of  the  safeguards  peculiar  to  the  American  method.  Like  most  of 
its  European  counterparts,  Britain  is  in  effect  a  Nationalist-Socialist 
country.  Socialistic  at  home  and  imperialistic  abroad,  except  for 
the  question  of  violent  degree  and  the  depth  of  its  racial  ideology, 
its  position  is  not  basically  different  from  that  of  Nazi  Germany. 
The  greatest  difference  in  fact  is  not  in  organizing  principle  but 
expressly  in  the  fact  that  the  British  are  both  moderate  and  disposed 
to  temporize  in  seeking  their  objectives.  Moreover  they  have  been 
forced  to  play  their  hand  from  weakness,  utilizing  anned  power  as 
only  incidental  to  economic  and  conspiratorial  power,  whereas  the 
Germans  felt  themselves  able  to  operate  by  the  use  of  pure  force 
alone. 

On  the  question  of  cold  war,  this  is  an  old  conspiratorial  maneuver 
in  which  the  British  are  as  expert  as  anyone. 

THE  COLD  WAR  ON  IRAN 

In  the  cold  war  which  Britain  has  made  on  Iran,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  it  to  its  knees,  the  Iranians  discovered  that  they  could  get  no 
one  to  sell  or  loan  them  the  tankers  necessary  to  transport  their  oil. 
Indeed,  they  found  that  British  pressures  exerted  through  our  com¬ 
pliant  State  Department  had  intimidated  other  European  countries, 
who  in  consequence  refused  permission  for  their  nationals  to  enter 
Iran  as  experts  to  be  employed  for  the  handling  of  the  giant  refineries. 
Iranians  found  themselves  virtually  ostracized,  no  one  daring  to  buy 
Iranian  oil  at  any  price.  Russia,  of  course,  could  not  buy  it,  for  the 
pipelines  all  run  the  wrong  way — that  is  down  to  the  sea. 
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When  an  enterprising  Italian  firm  started  to  buy  this  oil  and  even 
succeeded  finally  in  bringing  some  of  it  to  Italy,  the  pressure  put 
on  them  from- all  directions  were  so  great  as  to  literally  force  them  to 
desist.  In  Japan  an  oil  tanker,  the  Nisho  Maru ,  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Kawaski  near  Tokyo  with  a  shipment  of  18,000  tons  of  Iranian  crude — 
a  shipment  which  the  British  Government  had  been  unable  to  stop. 
Through  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  the  British  Government  appealed 
to  the  Japanese  courts,  demanding  that  the  oil  in  the  tanker  Nisho 
be  considered  as  stolen  British  property.  This  plea  was  refused  by  a 
Tokyo  court  which  allowed  the  Japanese  importing  company  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Iranian  oil  which  its  tanker  had  brought  in. 

Despite  all  of  this,  and  without  benefit  of  legal  action,  the  Japanese 
Government  suddenly  announced  that  it  was  reversing  the  court’s 
decision  and  that  it  wished  to  refrain  from  supporting  trade  which 
could  damage  good  relationships  with  foreign  countries. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  intense  nature  of  the  pressures  which  had 
been  exerted  to  bring  about  so  amazing  a  declaration  as  this,  and  the 
quality  of  the  conspiratorial  action  by  which  it  was  sought  to  ostra¬ 
cize  former  Premier  Mossadegh  and  to  bankrupt  his  country.  To  this 
scheme  our  State  Department  obviously  has  been  a  party,  though  it 
would  appear  to  fit  in  badly  with  our  own  stated  preconceptions  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid — that  is,  if  these  handouts  and  subsidies  are  not 
forthcoming,  poverty  and  near-bankruptcy  will  throw  these  countries 
literally  into  the  laps  of  the  Communists.  If  this  outlook  is  true  in 
Europe,  why  is  it  not  true  in  Iran  ?  And  if  it  forms  the  basis  for  our 
actions  in  one  strategically  situated  country,  why  is  it  deliberately 
ignored  in  another  strategically  situated  country  ?  Would  we  tolerate 
such  a  punitive  action  against  our  neighbor  Brazil,  which  is  also 
nationalizing  its  oil  resources?  Would  we  consider  this  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  would  we  consider  the  prospective 
loss  of  British  commercial  profits  as  the  important  overriding  con¬ 
sideration?  There  seems  to  me  a  lack  of  consistency  here. 

“dispossession  immoral?” 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
spring  1953  issue  of  the  British  publication  The  Farmer.  The  head¬ 
ing  on  this  full-page  statement  reads,  “Dispossession  Immoral?”  The 
body  type  continues  as  follows : 

The  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  Association  believes  it  is  immoral  to  dispossess 
any  man  of  his  own  property  for  any  reason  whatever  without  appeal  to  com¬ 
mon  law.  The  association  has  been  formed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  farmer  or  small  holder  who  may  as  the  law 
now  stands  be  dispossessed  of  bis  home  and  means  of  livelihood  by  order  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  no  judicial  appeal.  Details  of  many  cases  of  ejec¬ 
tion  for  reasons  other  than  “inefficient  farming”  are  in  our  files. 

This  association  of  farmers  asked  for  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  “all  those  who  are  being  dispossessed  of  their  freeholds  and 
tenancies  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,”  and  “to  restore  in  all  such 
cases  a  right  of  appeal  to  our  traditional  courts  of  law.”  It  is  signed 
by  the  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  Association  of  14  Manchester 
Square,  London. 
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Such  an  ad  in  an  American  paper  protesting  the  fact  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Department  of  Agriculture  was  dispossessing  owners  and  tenants 
from  their  land  without  recourse  in  law,  because  of  alleged  inefficient 
farming,  or  any  other  reason,  would  be  incomprehensible.  In  the  fact 
that  such  an  ad  as  this  could  appear  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  British  publication,  is  written  the  very  large  difference  between 
the  American  and  British  systems  and  outlook  on  life.  Indeed,  the 
American  system  is  unique  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
its  neighbor  Canada,  though  many  of  our  neighbors  to  the  Spanish 
south  are  endeavoring  to  emulate  it.  To  compare  our  system  and  our 
situation  with  others,  and  to  group  all  into  the  same  category  as  being 
coequal,  equating  Luxembourg  with  the  United  States,  Portugal  and 
Yugoslavia  with  Italy  and  France,  is  an  absurdity  of  the  first  order. 
To  formulate  a  policy  on  such  a  total  misconception  is  to  incorporate 
into  our  state  dealings  the  logic  of  bedlam.  It  is  to  restate  in  new 
terms  the  false  syllogism:  an  eagle  is  a  bird;  a  sparrow  is  a  bird; 
they  are  both  birds;  therefore  a  sparrow  is  a  eagle. 

NO  ONE  SHOOTS  SANTA  CLAUS 

If  we  incorporate  into  our  estimate  the  calculated  doubledealing, 
duplicity  and  fundamental  self-seeking  of  these  countries,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  appalling.  It  is  simply  this — if  we  have  any  friends  among 
these  states,  it  is  not  because  of  a  determined  identification  of  their 
interests  and  policies  with  ours,  but  only  because  no  one  ever  shoots 
Santa  Claus. 

Since  the  first  duty  of  the  United  States  and  of  those  who  lead  it, 
is  the  physical  security  of  the  country  and  its  citizens,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  look  at  the  record,  for  here  is  a  springboard  by  which  we  may 
judge  our  future  international  course. 

The  change  in  outlook  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  American  public  policy  proceeded  in  progressive  steps.  It 
was  not  the  sudden  outgrowth  of  what  the  Germans  call  a  new  Weltan¬ 
schauung,  or  new  world  view,  as  opposed  to  an  alleged  old  isolation¬ 
ist  view.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  occurred  no  broadening  in  the 
national  outlook,  but  rather  the  development  of  an  essentially  neu¬ 
rotic  concentration  on  what  has  been  called  the  “manifest  destiny” 
of  this  country.^  The  thinking  has  been  described  by  the  devastating 
term,  “do-goodism,”  and  the  prophets  themselves  as  “do-gooders.” 
These  are  facile  but  feeble  words  which  hardly  describe  the  real  sit¬ 
uation,  which  is  much  more  complex  than  this.  At  a  later  point  in 
this  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  analyze  this  phenomenon  in  an 
effort  to  account  for  it.  At  the  moment  let  us  simply  examine  the 
record  itself. 

OUR  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM 

The  giveaway  program  properly  starts  with  the  destroyers  which 
were  given  away  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  without  the 
approval  of  Congress  or  the  people,  to  the  British  Empire.  The  Em¬ 
pire  of  course  was  in  crisis  and  was  fighting  a  terrible  enemy  whom 
most  Americans  looked  on  as  cruel  and  vicious  in  the  extreme.  On 
this  emotional  basis  the  action  might  be  understood,  but  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  others  in  kind  in  which  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  became  one  in  which  the  tail  began 
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to  wag  the  dog.  We  put  up  the  money,  the  men,  the  know-how 
and  the  wherewithal,  and  the  British  provided  the  direction.  This 
remarkable  situation  is  examined  in  more  detail  below.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  lend-lease,  to  which  I  make  no  further  reference  here.  After 
that  came  the  all-but-forgottten  UNRRA  program. 

UNRRA  was  the  beginning  of  a  national  giveaway  program  by 
which  in  scarcely  more  than  half  a  decade  we  have  handed  to  foreign 
nations  in  gifts,  loans,  and  subsidies  a  total  of  more  than  $70  billion. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  point  is  the  essentially  fraudulent  representa¬ 
tions  made  on  behalf  of  each  of  these  increasingly  astronomical  de¬ 
mands  placed  on  the  American  Treasury.  You  will  note  that  I  refer 
to  these  representations  as  offered  at  the  time  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Congress,  as  essentially  fraudulent. 

The  record  says  that  it  is  so.  It  is  a  record  I  wish  to  underscore 
in  sequence,  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  responsible  Government 
representatives. 

Outside  of  spending  a  very  large  sum  the  real  net  result  involved 
the  financing  of  the  then-loyal  Communist  Tito,  and  the  jettisoning 
of  our  loyal  wartime  comrade,  Mikhailovitcli  in  Yugoslavia. 

FIRST  THERE  WAS  UNRRA 

The  one  thing  which  should  be  mentioned  in  respect  to  UNRRA  is 
that  it  was  definitely  understood  by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  American 
people,  that  UNRRA  represented  the  last  of  the  major  demands  which 
would  be  made  on  the  United  States. 

However,  there  followed  soon  after  the  Bretton  Woods  banking 
agreements,  which  were  sold  to  the  American  people  amidst  great 
fanfare,  publicity,  and  tubthumping.  The  American  people  and  the 
Congress  were  informed  that  by  financing  a  world  bank  the  economic 
ills  of  our  European  friends  would  be  cured  for  alltime.  Their  cur¬ 
rencies  would  be  made  convertible,  all  barriers  to  trade  would  dis¬ 
appear,  and  in  particular  there  would  result  a  great  expansion  of  our 
exports,  both  agricultural  and  industrial. 

Dean  Acheson,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  informed  the 
Congress  that  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  presented  the  country 
with  a  chance  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  economic  warfare  and  of  shrink¬ 
ing  international  trade — 

by  acting  in  common  with  the  other  nations  in  the  world  to  put  aside  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  economic  warfare  and  make  possible  an  expansion  of  production  and 
consumption  in  trade. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  referred  to  the  Bretton  Woods  agree¬ 
ment  as  constituting — • 

our  hope  for  a  secure  and  fruitful  world — a  world  in  which  plain  people  in  all 
countries  can  work  at  tasks  which  they  do  well,  exchange  in  peace  the  products 
of  their  labor,  and  work  out  their  several  destinies  in  security  and  peace. 

By  these  messages,  and  by  all  of  the  force  of  propaganda  wielded 
by  big  government,  we  were  allowed  to  believe  that  this  financing 
would  constitute  the  last  large-scale  demand  for  help  to  be  made  upon 
the  American  people. 

When  this  expedient  collapsed,  its  inadequacies  were  glossed  over  in 
turn.  Then  we  were  told  it  was  necessary  to  make  loans  direct  to 
certain  favored  states.  Specifically,  in  relation  to  the  British  loan, 
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we  were  informed  by  the  administration  that  these  moneys  would 
rescue  the  British  from  their  economic  dilemma,  that  they  would  be 
used  to  reconstruct  Britain’s  antiquated  productive  plant  so  that  she 
once  more  could  become  competitive  on  world  markets,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  would  cause  the  pound  sterling  to  become  convertible.  The 
American  people  once  again  were  promised  a  greatly  expanded  export 
trade. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  told  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  March  6,  1946,  that — 

the  credit  to  England  is  in  no  way  a  precedent  for  other  loans.  Its  particular 
purpose  from  the  American  point  of  view  is  to  free  a  major  segment  of  the  world’s 
trade  from  the  currency  and  trade  restrictions  by  which  it  is  now  shackled. 

Then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  Wallace  told  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  on  March  12,  1946,  that  the  British 
loan — 

will  aid  the  revival  of  world  trade  and  prosperity  which  is  necessary  to  heal  the 
economic  wounds  of  war  and  insure  the  preservation  of  peace.  j 

In  similar  vein  Senator  Barkley  stated  (April  17,  1946)  that — 

We  are  making  this  loan  to  Great  Britain  because  it  will  enable  nations  to 
trade  all  over  the  world,  instead  of  in  restricted  areas ;  because  it  will  give  an 
outlet  to  our  products  of  farm  and  factory,  and  employment  to  American  work¬ 
ing  people. 

THEN  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

We  all  know  what  occurred — exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was 
claimed. 

Then  came  the  much-vaunted  Marshall  plan,  which  it  has  been 
reliably  reported  should  rather  be  called  the  Bevin  plan,  since  it 
originated  with  that  redoubtable  and  tough  British  Socialist  Foreign 
Minister.  Again  we  were  told  on  behalf  of  this  new  spending  orgy 
that  the  trouble  with  the  world  was  that  Europe’s  industrial  capacity 
had  been  destroyed  by  war,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it  in 
order  to  place  the  European  peoples  on  a  decent  standard  of  living 
and  keep  the  Continent  from  embracing  communism. 

Once  more  the  expected  failed  to  occur.  Instead  of  settling  the 
economic  affairs  of  the  world  and  allowing  for  a  climate  in  which 
mutual  trade  would  flow  freely,  the  opposite  happened.  Trade  wasi 
further  constricted,  and  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  set  up  the* 
same  claim  as  before,  that  they  were  facing  an  even  greater  economic 
dislocation  than  the  one  which  applied  before  the  Marshall  loan 
went  into  effect.  Now  it  was  discovered  that  the  dislocation,  instead 
of  coming  from  too  little  industry,  was  coming  from  too  much  indus¬ 
try.  Even  little  Greece  was  at  168  percent  of  the  prewar  1938  level, 
and  the  average  for  all  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  1952  was  140  percent 
of  the  1938  prewar  industrial  production  level,  and  steadily  going  up. 

THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  BACKFIRES 

Europe  was  now  in  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  1929  when 
it  was  overproducing  in  terms  of  the  markets  available  to  it.  Forth¬ 
rightly,  Europeans  began  to  point  out  that  they  were  going  broke 
for  want  of  markets,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  doing  so 
gracefully.  Instead  of  the  Marshall  plan  acting  to  enlarge  Ameri¬ 
can  export  markets  as  had  been  promised  by  American  officials  when 
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the  plan  was  put  into  effect,  American  exports  began  to  collapse  under 
European  competition.  In  America’s  own  backyard  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean,  European  producers  with  their  low-cost  labor 
rate,  special  tax  exemptions  and  state  subsidies,  have  begun  to  under¬ 
sell  American  exporters  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Contrary  to  all  predictions,  though  the  dollar  gap  of  these  countries 
has  steadily  shrunk,  our  nondefense  exports  are  as  steadily  nosediving, 
and  in  1953. are  expected  to  be  more  than  25  percent  below  the  1952 
level. 

What  is  even  more  painful,  European  makers  of  capital  goods  are 
in  some  incomprehensible  manner  able  to  displace  us  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  markets  by  offering  much  more  liberal  payment  terms  than 
American  exporters  can  afford. 

It,  of  course,  is  true  that  once  American  production  is  forced  off 
the  market,  an  action  will  be  taken  by  state-controlled  foreign  opera¬ 
tors  to  raise  the  price  sky  high,  as  happened  with  Malayan  rubber 
and  tin,  which  more  than  quadrupled  in  price  directly  after  the 
onset  of  the  Korean  war. 

DROP  IN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

There  are  ominous  signs  for  the  future,  including  a  drop  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  exports.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  individual 
American  producer  of  cotton  compete  with  the  state-controlled 
Egyptian  cotton  which,  in  turn,  despite  the  tensions  over  Suez,  is 
controlled  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Let  us  consider  as  another  example  the  current  sales  value  of 
American  Liberty  ships.  Owners  of  American  Libertys  who  have  been 
attempting  to  sell  them  during  the  past  year,  were  offering  these 
ships  at  $475,000,  with  no  takers.  Foreign  sellers  of  Liberty  ships, 
however,  were  able  to  realize  as  much  as  $800,000,  in  terms  of  the 
pound  sterling.  An  article  by  Jacques  Nevarcl  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  states  that  “this  spread  represents  the  difference  in 
potential  earnings  of  these  vessels  under  the  two  types  of  operation.” 
One  with  its  high  wage  and  maintenance  bills,  and  the  other  with  low 
wage  and  cost  of  upkeep.  Thus,  the  high  initial  cost  is  more  than 
1  offset  by  lower  running  expenses. 

It  is  possible  that  in  furnishing  the  money  and  instigation  to  expand 
the  industries'  of  European  countries,  we  have  increased  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  refuse  to  link  themselves  with  our  international  trade 
policies,  and  have  actually  increased  the  possibility  that  they  will  act 
as  supplies  of  manufactured  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  European  governments  have  already  openly  begun  to 
argue  that  their  basic  requirements  involve  an  abandonment  of  col¬ 
laboration  with  American  policy,  to  allow  these  countries  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  in  terms  of  machinery  and  strategic 
materials  and  whatever  else  is  desired,  in  a  full  expansion  of  so-called 
East- West  trade. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  Soviets  have  not  the  slighest 
intention  of  offering  any  dealings  to  the  West  except  in  terms  of  their 
allover  strategic  requirements.  They  wish  to  return  to  the  days  when 
the  British,  the  French,  and  others  gave  them  exactly  what  they 
W’anted  in  the  way  of  machinery,  materials,  and  strategic  goods  of 
all  kinds. 
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THE  HUNGRY  RED  MARKETS 

The  Soviet  bloc  provides  an  attractive  and  hungry  market  for 
Europe’s  mounting  surplus  of  manufacturers,  which  otherwise  must 
be  considered  in  terms  of  the  historic  European  market  as  ruinous 
overproduction. 

Europeans  now  are  also  demanding  the  right  to  flood  American 
domestic  markets  with  cheaply  produced  European  goods. .  The  much- 
promised  convertibility  of  sterling  and  other  currencies  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  other  carefully  calculated  barriers  to  American  trade 
are  as  far  away  as  ever,  but  the  invasion  of  America’s  domestic  market 
by  foreign  competitors  is  a  hard  and  painful  act,  a  matter  I  shall  also 
return  to  later. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  CONDEMNED 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  foreigners  have  been  the  recipients  of 
American  largesse  for  so  long  that  they  take  it  as  their  natural  right. 
They  are  incensed  and  indignant  if  anyone  suggests  that  a  quid  pro  quo 
may  be  in  order,  that  our  people  are  entitled  to  their  own  compensa¬ 
tion  for  value  received.  We  find  the  London  Times  under  date  of 
April  22,  1953,  referring  sonorously  to  the  St.  Joseph  Dam  incident 
of  a  year  ago — 

as  a  shock  to  this  country  and  to  others — 
and  remarking  that — 

there  is  deep  disappointment  at  the  United  States  failure  to  live  up  to  the  “good 
creditor  policy”  which  she  must  follow  if  the  dollar  and  nondollar  world  are  to 
live  in  freedom  and  harmony  together.  American  policy — 

declares  the  Times — 

is  now  being  put  to  the  test  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

As  a  simple  North  Dakota  lawyer,  the  very  boldness  of  this  kind 
of  hokum  literally  floors  me.  Need  we  be  reminded  that  it  is  the 
British  themselves  who  prevent  the  pound  sterling  from  being  freely 
convertible  on  the  markets  of  the  world  so  as  to  establish  reasonable 
parity  with  the  American  dollar.  It  is  the  British  who  exclude 
American  business  from  British  markets  except  under  the  most  severe  i 
restrictions,  and  who  freeze  our  money  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  their  country  even  if  earned.  Yet  here  they  are  in  the  remarkable 
position  of  accusing  the  United  States  of  responsibility  for  sterling 
nonconvertibility  and  for  an  alleged  economic  nationalism. 

When  I  see  this  sort  of  thing  I  wonder  sometimes  if  everyone  has 
not  gone  stark  crazy  and  if  our  publicists  and  public  officials  have  not 
taken  off  to  never-never  land.  The  Canadian  Government,  which  has 
a  most  limited  capacity  for  the  construction  of  heavy  equipment,  never¬ 
theless  has  often  refused  the  low  bids  of  foreign  concerns.  United 
States  News  &  World  Report,  in  an  issue  of  June  5,  a  year  ago,  stated 
that — 

a  large  Italian  construction  firm  recently  found  its  low  bid  for  navigation  locks 
rejected  by  Ottawa.  And  a  low  bid  to  put  British  engines  on  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  ferries  was  also  turned  down  in  favor  of  a  Canadian  company. 

In  its  relations  with  the  mother  country,  Canada  gives  nothing  away. 
It  does  not  even  figure  in  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  mother  country  as  a 
member  of  the  sterling  bloc.  If  it  sends  anything  to  England.  Eng- 
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land  is  expected  to  pay  in  hard  cash;  and  it  maintains  no  such  pro¬ 
gram  even  in  relation  to  the  mother  country  and  the  other  segments  of 
the  empire  as  that  covered  in  our  giveaway  or  “mutual  aid”  setup. 
Yet  on  the  St.  Joseph  Dam  incident,  Canadians  joined  the  howling 
pack. 

Is  not  this  a  modern  illustration  of  the  scene  in  Oliver  Twist  where 
the  two  young  thieves  who  had  stolen  the  watch  from  the  innocent 
bystander  chased  after  Oliver,  in  the  forefront  of  the  crowd,  yelling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  “Stop  thief !”? 

BRITISH  CONFUSION 

Is  it  not  also  amazing  to  see  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Mr.  Harold 
Stassen  indignantly  arguing  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  British 
manufacturer,  and  joining  wholeheartedly  in  the  cry  which  branded 
Secretary  Wilson  as  a  reprehensible  economic  nationalist,  set  on  de¬ 
feating  the  purposes  of  the  free  world  ? 

Surveyed  in  this  context,  who  can  blame  the  British  for  being  con¬ 
fused?  Suddently  and  unaccountably  the  cow  refuses  to  be  milked. 
So  we  find  Mr.  Paul  Gore-Booth,  director-general  of  British  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  in  the  United  States,  complaining  that — 

we  (the  British)  have  been  exhorted  a  great  deal  to  be  more  enterprising,  to  use 
more  aggressive  salesmanship,  and  to  penetrate  the  United  States  market  with 
goods — 

and  suggesting  morosely  that  having  gotten  the  British  to  do  these 
things,  we  have  run  out  on  them.  Now  outside  of  the  very  important 
question  of  why  the  British  need  a  director-general  of  British  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  in  this  country,  an  intelligence  and  public  relations 
operation  suggesting  a  massive  intervention  within  our  internal  af¬ 
fairs,  why  should  our  public  officials  be  in  the  publicly  acknowledged 
position  of  urging  foreign  producers  to  “penetrate  the  American 
market”?  This  it  seems  to  me  involves  a  plain  breach  of  duty,  and 
a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  American  worker,  farmer,  and 
businessman  who  have  put  these  people  in  office  and  who  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  their  salaries. 

No  one  bothers  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  of  16  recent  heavy 
power  equipment  projects  on  which  there  were  both  United  States 
and  foreign  bids  in  1952,  foreign  firms  were  awarded  6,  representing 
a  full  42  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  money  involved. 

Two  other  projects  are  now  pending  which  represent  a  full  10  per¬ 
cent  of  American  annual  manufacturing  capacity  for  waterwheel 
generators.  According  to  Mr.  Gwilym  A.  Price,  president  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp. — 

the  loss  of  these  orders  can  mean  more  than  a  month’s  shutdown  of  all  United 
States  facilities  in  this  field. 

The  inference  is  allowed  to  exist  that  even  though  our  material  in¬ 
terests  may  be  affected,  we  are  bound  somehow  by  the  so-called  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act,  on  the  basis  of  which  foreign  nations  have  made 
certain  offsetting  commitments,  and  that  the  good  faith  involved  may 
not  in  honor  be  disturbed. 

This  is  of  course  rubbish.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  This  is  simply  a  name  by  which  has  been  fastened  onto 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  Government  agents  for  their  own 
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purposes.  The  words  “reciprocal  trade”  do  not  even  occur  in  that 
document.  Certainly  the  terms  “mutual  aid”  and  “reciprocal  trade” 
and  ordinary  tricks  of  verbiage,  for  the  trade  is  not  reciprocal  nor 
is  the  aid  mutual.  It  is  only  a  weird  and  unexplainable  policy  of 
wastrelism  and  following  after  foreign  goods,  which  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  in  one  guise  or  another  bv  the  American  State  Department, 
whether  under  Mr.  Acheson  or  Mr.  Dulles. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  ACT 

When  under  all  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  noted  above  we 
hear  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  exact¬ 
ing  from  the  Congress  a  1-year  extension  of  the  act  which  authorizes 
him  to  cut  tariffs  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  it  is  useful  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  sources  this  stream  of  demanded  authority  springs  from. 
Quoting  directly  from  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission’s  book¬ 
let  on  the  operation  of  the  trade-agreements  program,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  2, 1934,  asked  for  the  authority  to  make 
such  trade  agreements  as  “part  of  an  emergency  program  necessitated 
by  the  economic  crises  through  which  we  are  passing,”  and  “as  an 
essential  step  in  the  program  of  national  economic  recovery  which  the 
Congress  has  elaborated.”  He  stated  that  the  exercise  of  this  author¬ 
ity  “must  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  latest  information, 
so  as  to  give  assurance  that  no  sound  and  important  American  interest 
will  be  injuriously  disturbed”  for  “the  adjustment  of  our  foreign 
trade  relations  must  rest  on  the  premise  of  undertaking  to  benefit  and 
not  to  injure  such  interests.” 

No  one  can  misunderstand  this  language.  It  is  crystal  clear  that 
the  intention  is  not  to  give  priority  to  the  commerce  of  other  countries, 
not  to  rescue  someone  from  communism,  but  only  to  aid  American 
production  and  trade.  This  I  regard  as  a  proper  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  authority  with  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  invested  the  President. 

This  original  act  was  to  expire  on  June  12,  1937,  but  Congress 
extended  it  for  2  successive  3-year  periods,  first  in  1937,  again  in  1940. 
Later,  in  1943  and  1945,  the  act  was  twice  again  extended  with  several 
amendments. 

EXTENSION  OF  ACT 

These  amendments  handed  authority  to  the  President  which  should 
have  been  retained  by  the  Congress  itself,  for  the  President  does  not 
make  the  law  in  this  country ;  he  merely  administrates  and  executes  it. 
The  most  important  of  these  amendments,  that  of  1945,  authorizes  the 
President  to  reduce  the  tariff  by  as  much  as  50  percent  from  the  rates 
effective  January  1  of  that  year.  This  would  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  as  much  as  75  percent  from  the  rates  in  effect  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  or  under  subsequent  legislation. 

In  1948  the  act  was  once  more  extended.  Recently  the  demand  was 
made  for  renewed  extension  which,  in  effect,  would  limit  the  primary 
authority  of  the  Congress  and  give  the  State  Department  the  right 
to  become  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  vastly  exceeding  any 
function  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Republic  visualized  for  that 
bureaucratic  body. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  prescribes  that 
before  concluding  any  trade  agreements  the  President  “shall  seek 
information  and  advice  with  respect  thereto  from  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.” 
There  is  also  a  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  which  is  supposed 
to  act  in  this  regard,  supplying  the  President  with  required  “infor¬ 
mation  and  advice.” 

In  practice  almost  total  authority  is  delegated  to  the  President,  and 
since  the  chief  executives  of  the  designated  departments  are  all 
appointed  by  him,  it  may  be  freely  believed  that  this  conditioning 
clause  is  of  little  value  and  bearing.  What  has  bearing  is  the  advice 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  who  apparently  is  responsible  for 
the  theories  and  policies  under  which  this  administration  is  continuing 
in  all  its  major  outlines  the  exact  policies  previously  formulated  by  his 
predecessor. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  MISCONCEPTION 

Even  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  growth  of  Communist  and 
Fascist  doctrine  in  the  various  countries,  the  arguments  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Marshall  plan  proved  sadly  in  error.  In  France  where 
both  businessmen  and  peasants  will  promptly  vote  out  of  power  any 
government  which  seeks  to  collect  taxes  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
business  of  the  state,  where  income  taxes  are  simply  ignored  by  the 
rich,  where  subsidies  are  demanded  and  received  by  winegrowers 
and  other  organized  groups,  and  where  everyone  joins  together  to 
resist  any  cut  in  welfare  spending,  the  attitude  is  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  country’s  economy. 

The  French  have  taken  almost  a  negative  attitude  toward  govern¬ 
ment,  with  an  average  administration  remaining  in  power  no  more 
than  5  months.  A  rich  agricultural  country,  the  French  import 
more  foodstuffs  by  twice  than  they  export.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  French  budget  receives  a  larger  money  contribution  from  United 
States  sources,  direct  and  indirect,  than  it  does  from  its  own  domes¬ 
tic  revenue  systems.  Yet  despite  the  Marshall  plan,  offshore  pro¬ 
curement,  vast  United  States  Army  and  other  expenditures,  every 
fourth  Frenchman  goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  Communist. 

This  must  mean  an  infiltration  of  Communists  everywhere  in  the 
nation’s  economy,  social,  industrial,  and  military.  There  is  also  a 
large  Fascist  group,  who  are  nothing  but  left-handed  Communists, 
and  large  groups  of  Marxian  near-Communists,  people  who  wish  to 
attain  the  same  goals  but  to  do  it  without  the  use  of  bombs  and 
unlimited  violence. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  AND  COMMUNISM 

The  many  billions  poured  into  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer,  have  not  bettered  this  situation.  The  Communist 
Party  is  still  France’s  largest  political  party,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  is  still  snafued  and  despoiled  by  the  same  doctrinaire  groups, 
operated  by  the  same  venal  cynical  man,  whose  private  ambitions 
provide  almost  the  sole  principle  by  which  their  actions  are  measured. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  similar  refutation  of  Marshall  plan  theories. 
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The  country  has  made  a  remarkable  industrial  recovery,  some  43 
percent  above  prewar  levels,  but  despite  this  and  American  billions 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  both  left  and  right  parties  and  a 
heavy  loss  of  strength  by  those  political  parties  committed  to  social 
doctrines  similar  to  our  own. 

Wherever  the  growth  of  communism  has  been  stemmed  in  Italy,  it 
may  reliably  be  stated  that  this  result  had  little  to  do  with  our  system 
of  handouts,  and  more  to  do  with  the  operation  of  extraneous  forces. 
In  Italy  where  the  existence  of  some  60  parties  splits  the  electorate 
into  many  small  political  fragments,  the  Communist  Party  controls 
over  37  percent  of  the  vote  and  comes  within  an  eyelash  of  being  the 
largest  party  in  the  country. 

Ironically  enough  for  the  Marshall  plan  myth,  in  the  heavily  indus¬ 
trialized  Italian  north  where  there  exists  a  comparatively  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  we  find  the  Communist  strongholds.  In  these  prov¬ 
inces  where  the  average  Italian  per  capita  income  is  the  highest,  in 
the  provincial  elections  of  1951-52  the  Reds  received  52  percent  of 
the  total  vote.  In  Sicily  and  the  toe  of  Italy  where  unemployment 
is  endemic,  where  misery,  hunger,  and  poverty  are  very  real  and  very 
pressing,  and  where  the  per  capita  income  is  only  half  of  what  it  is  in 
tiie  prosperous  industrial  north,  the  Communist  strength  as  indicated 
by  the  last  provincial  elections,  averaged  around  37  percent. 

EUROPE  AND  COMMUNISM 

Moreover,  in  Italy  the  country  which  was  to  have  been  the  most 
prominently  affected  by  the  great  American  Marshall  plan  subsidy, 
there  has  been  an  equally  disconcerting  growth  of  equally  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  right-wing  parties,  with  democratic  coalition  groups  steadily 
collapsing  into  a  vacuum.  In  the  elections  of  the  last  year,  both  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Neo-Fascists  made  large  gains.  The  four  parties  of 
the  democratic  coalition  dropped  from  a  total  of  63  percent  to  49.8 
percent  of  the  vote.  The  Communist  bloc  increased  from  31  to  37.2 
percent  of  the  vote,  and  the  equally  violently  anti -American  monar- 
cho-Fascists  from  3  to  12  percent. 

This  may  be  a  great  success  as  the  advocates  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  of  the  spend-and-spend  philosophy  insist — but  if  it  is,  then  it 
may  be  said  that  another  such  success  will  ruin  us  altogether. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  by  the  very  nature  of  the  demands  now 
made  upon  us,  that  the  massive  increase  in  Europe’s  industrial  capac¬ 
ity  for  which  we  ourselves  have  been  responsible,  has  in  no  way  solved 
the  problem.  The  Europeans  assert  themselves  unable  to  rearm  un¬ 
less  I  hide  Sam  pays  the  cost.  If  the  cost  of  our  Armed  Forces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Europe  is  added  to  the  figure  of  direct  aid,  the  United  States 
is  putting  up  more  money  for  the  defense  of  Europe  than  is  Europe 
itself. 

Europeans  continue  to  threaten  us  with  the  menace  of  communism 
unless  we  vacate  our  historic  policy  and  turn  over  our  domestic 
market  to  them.  They  demand  that  we  placate  the  Chinese  Reds  and 
settle  with  this  fourth-rate  extension  of  Soviet  power  as  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mao  Tsc-tung  indeed  had  been  the  victor,  and  as  if  the  blood 
of  our  135,000  casualties  and  the  untold  billions  we  have  spent  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  had  no  meaning  at  all. 
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EUROPEAN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

With  one  single  exception  none  of  the  European  countries  even  main¬ 
tains  a  period  of  military  service  comparable  to  the  24  months  which 
each  able-bodied  American  boy  is  compelled  to  spend  in  the  American 
Army.  Though  we  send  our  draftees  to  Korea  without  hesitation,  the 
French,  far  from  standing  at  our  side  there,  would  not  even  send  their 
own  drafted  men  to  Indochina  where  France’s  stake  in  maintaining 
its  imperial  hold  was  large. 

These  are  nations  which  are  immediately  menaced,  if  any  Soviet 
threat  exists  at  all,  yet  no  one  seems  to  grow  very  excited  over  it. 
Norway,  which  is  directly  on  the  firing  line,  requires  only  12  months 
of  service  in  its  citizens’  army.  The  others  for  the  most  part  demand 
18  months,  and  even  little  Belgium,  which  now  has  a  20-month  period, 
appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  reducing  it. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  we  have  not  even  earned  the  good  will  of 
the  European  states,  for  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  competent 
observers  that  somehow  they  seem  to  have  managed  to  build  up  an 
active  dislike  for  us.  It  is  we  and  not  the  llussians  who  are  looked 
on  as  being  trigger  happy.  We  are  considered  pompous,  reactionary, 
crude,  and  selfishly  rich. 

COMMUNISM  AND  LIVING  STANDARDS 

I  submit  that  this  doctrine  of  groveling  before  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism  everywhere  is  a  false  doctrine,  if  there  is  an  absolute  relation 
between  communism  and  the  standards  of  industrial  production  of 
other  countries,  making  it  necessary  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
living  standards  of  their  peoples,  in  short,  to  be  blackmailed  into 
subsidizing  them  under  threat  of  the  alternative  of  communism,  then, 
indeed,  we  are  in  serious  trouble  in  our  own  hemisphere.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  the  Mexican  peon  certainly  is  far  below  that  of  any 
of  the  north  European  countries,  and  perhaps  of  any  European 
country. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  standard  of  living  in  such  South  American 
countries  as  Bolivia  (important  to  us  for  tin),  or  Colombia  and 
Haiti  (important  because  of  their  strategic  location  in  geographical 
space),  is  even  lower.  The  poverty  which  grips  these  people  is  both 
tragic  and  undeniable.  Yet  none  of  this  seems  to  have  frightened 
those  who  demand  that  we  share  the  wealth  with  Europe.  They  are 
not  afraid  that  the  logic  of  their  arguments  offers  the  possibility  of 
communism  in  our  own  hemisphere  and  on  our  own  continent. 

POINT  4 

Let  us  now  consider  that  other  expression  of  national  profligacy 
which  is  known  as  point  4,  and  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Marshall 
plan  project.  The  point  4  program  is  fulsomely  described  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  issued  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  under  date  of  1949 
as  deriving  from  actual  American  need.  This,  the  guiding  geniuses 
of  our  policy  declared,  demands  an  expansion  in  the  productivity 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  depressed  countries.  The  expected  and 
prophesied  result  was  the  expansion  of  our  own  foreign  trade,  both 
in  respect  to  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
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To  create  a  firm  economic  base  for  the  development  of  these  sub¬ 
merged  peoples  into  good  Democrats  and  Republicans,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  wet-nurse  them  and  their  economies  and  to  develop  on 
their  behalf  an  industrial  structure.  Our  official  statement  warns: 
“without  such  an  economic  base  they  (the  submerged  peoples)  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  expectations  which  the  modern  world  has 
aroused  in  their  people.”  America,  of  course,  is  asked  to  put  up  the 
money  to  make  this  doctrine  good. 

Here  again  the  assumptions  proved  totally  incorrect.  All  that  came 
out  of  it  for  Uncle  Sam  was  a  headache. 

POINT  4  MISCONCEPTIONS 

Let  us  see  where  these  claims  floundered  and  why  they  were  opposed 
to  any  possible  favorable  outcome.  In  the  first  place,  practically  all 
of  the  countries  involved  in  point  4  are  colonial  possessions  whose 
business  is  conducted  at  the  point  of  guns  held  in  the  hands  of  Euro¬ 
pean  exploiters.  The  consistent  purpose  of  these  European  masters 
has  been  to  deindustrialize  these  lands  rather  than  to  industrialize 
them,  to  use  them,  in  short,  as  sources  of  raw  material  and  as  exclusive¬ 
ly  held  markets  for  printed  cottons  and  the  usual  low-grade  exports 
which  may  be  sold  to  underprivileged  people.  Special  care  at  all  times 
is  taken  to  insure  the  native  keeping  his  place  and  to  prevent  his  de¬ 
veloping  ambitious  ideas  by  which  he  would  aspire  to  become  master 
of  his  own  affairs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  the  money  could  be  expended  to 
make  these  countries  economically  independent  of  their  exploiters  and 
politically  free  in  fact,  this  action  would  not  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  steal  still  further  markets  from  over¬ 
industrialized  Europe  and  Japan,  galvanizing  their  gaze  even  more 
hypnotically  in  the  direction  of  the  hungry  Soviet  East.  These  new 
industrial  developments  it  may  be  assumed,  would  add  to  the  already 
existing  overproduction  in  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  would  result  in  the  erection  of  such  light  industries  as  weaving 
and  small  manufacture.  The  British  would  do  their  best  to  exclude 
these  from  the  sterling  boc,  and  other  overurbanized  states  would 
similarly  seek  to  protect  their  own  sovereign  interests.  The  single 
big  market  which  remained  to  be  appeased  would  be  that  of  Soviet 
Eurasia,  to  which  of  course  these  countries  would  turn. 

Is  it  not  a  hopeless  concentration  on  will-of-the-wisps  to  see  our 
welfare  enmeshed  in  the  ability  of  others  to  secure  an  equally  high 
standard  of  living,  or  an  equally  secure  welfare?  During  the  entire 
existence  of  our  Nation  there  have  been  depressed  countries  in  the 
world.  Our  little  island  of  prosperity  has  acted  like  a  lodestone, 
as  I  have  remarked,  to  people  from  everywhere,  attracted  to  it  and 
to  the  principles  which  have  brought  it  about.  To  make  all  of  these 
people  over  into  our  image  we  would  have  to  change  not  only  their 
standards  of  living,  but  their  standards  of  political  and  social  organi¬ 
zation,  their  relations  with  others,  as,  for  example,  the  relation  of 
colony  and  colonial  oppressor.  We  would  have  to  jump  the  great 
gap  in  education,  moral  grasp  and  understanding,  and  would  some¬ 
how  have  to  confer  upon  them  a  public  mind  and  tradition  similar 
to  our  own. 
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I  maintain  that  this  is  more  than  we  can  handle,  and  certainly  it 
is  more  than  anyone  should  rightfully  demand  of  us.  Nor  do  I  think 
for  a  moment  that  Providence  has  committed  into  our  unwary  hand 
any  such  painful  burden  as  this. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  far— Iran,  which  British  influence  caused 
us  to  abandon  in  midstream;  India,  with  its  450  million  people,  which 
though  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  claimed  to  be  neutral  in  the 
Korean  struggle. 

POINT  4  AND  COLONIALISM 

Let  us  take  another  example,  Malaya,  where  we  have  implemented 
a  sort  of  point  4  by  synthesis.  We  deliberately  directed  our  policy 
to  the  purchase  of  strategic  materials  from  that  country  on  the  score 
that  Malaya  is  Britain’s  biggest  dollar  earner. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  that?  Is  little  impoverished  Malaya,  whose 
natives  run  around  in  loin  cloths  and  sandals,  so  flourishing  as  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire  ?  I  submit  that  if 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Malayan  resources  are  of  such  critical  im¬ 
portance  to  the  British  economy,  the  British  are  not  even  acting  the 
part  of  honest  brokers  and  must  be  abstracting  almost  the  whole  take 
and  putting  almost  nothing  back.  Also,  then,  if  this  economy  is  so 
flourishing  as  to  be  the  most  important  earner  of  dollars  for  Great 
Britain  and,  indeed,  for  the  entire  sterling  bloc  mechanism,  why  is 
it  that  the  country  is  in  the  ferment  of  revolt  so  that  virtually  the 
entire  exportable  British  Army  has  been  pinned  down  for  years  by 
Malayan  guerrillas?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  because  a  large  enough 
price  was  not  secured  for  Malayan  commodities.  In  fact,  we  as  the 
major  purchaser,  were  thoroughly  gouged  based  on  an  appreciation 
of  our  self -apparent  need.  Rubber  which  the  day  before  the  Korean 
war  had  sold  at  281/4  cents,  skyrocketed  in  6  months  to  86  cents.  This 
nice  profit  also  may  be  noted  in  that  other  important  Malayan  export, 
(in,  where  the  price  leaped  in  a  matter  of  months  from  76%  cents  to 
$1.84. 

Can  it  be  alleged  that  American  exports  to  Malaya  have  benefited 
through  this  ?  Or  even  that  there  is  any  active  good  will  for  America 
and  her  purposes  there? 

POINT  4  IIAS  ALSO  FAILED 

There  is  nothing  which  could  be  accomplished  by  any  point  4  activ¬ 
ity  anywhere  which  does  not  already  exist  in  the  unstinted  flow  of 
American  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Malayan  commodities.  If  it  is 
alleged  that  these  dollars  were  drained  off  by  a  foreign  interloper, 
would  not  this  same  fact  be  true  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  point  4  coun¬ 
tries?  Are  not  all  of  them  dominated  by  the  self-interest  of  colonial 
states,  or  by  the  selfish  particularisms  of  purchased  or  puppet  rulers? 
Is  not  their  business  administered  in  fact  by  the  cold-blooded  bureauc¬ 
racies  of  European  states?  Must  not  even  such  allegedly  independ¬ 
ent  countries  as  Iraq,  Ethiopia,  and  Thailand  be  considered  as  within 
the  web  of  colonial  domination  ?  These  are  in  point  of  fact  no  more 
free  of  Great  Britain  than  Poland  and  Hungary  are  of  Russia.  It  is 
said  that  not  even  a  garbage  collection  concession  can  be  secured  in 
Bagdad  without  the  consent  of  the  British  resident,  who  is  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country.  The  country  itself  is  occupied  by  British  air- 
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planes  and  British  troops,  and  if  there  is  a  tribal  rebellion,  it  is  they, 
and  not  the  Iraq  Army,  who  put  it  down.  In  ostensibly  free 
Jordan  there  is  not  only  a  British  resident  who  is  the  true  ruler  rather 
than  the  youthful  king,  but  the  so-called  Jordan  army  is  equipped 
with  British  uniforms,  served  with  British  munitions,  and  led  by  a 
British  general  known  as  Glubb  Pasha. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  then,  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
which  is  poured  into  submerged  or  point  4  countries  will  actually  find 
its  way  in  one  manner  or  another  into  the  pockets  of  their  colonial 
masters  ? 

As  for  the  allegation  that  the  industrialization  of  these  territories 
somehow  manages  to  democratize  them  and  increase  the  respect  in 
which  western  Europeans  are  held,  this  is  altogether  an  expression 
of  the  publicist’s  and  propagandist’s  art.  I  need  only  point  out  the 
tragic  case  of  Africa,  into  whose  physical  regeneration  the  British 
are  diverting  billions  of  dollars.  We  all  know  of  the  bloody  Mau 
Mau  killings  there,  which  represent  in  effect  a  determined  rebellion 
against  the  domination  of  the  whites.  A  similarly  explosive  situation 
exists  in  potential  all  over  Africa  today.  As  in  Malaya  and  other 
parts  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists  are  having  a  field  day.  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  goes  along  rapidly  and  successfully  under  the  guise 
of  local  patriotism  and  of  local  rebellion  against  the  foreign  overlord. 

MISCONCEPTIONS  ON  EXPORT  TRADE 

It  may  very  well  be  remarked  that  the  entire  contention  that  some¬ 
how  an  affectionate  regard  for  us  is  fostered  by  handouts,  or  that  an 
extension  of  our  own  foreign  trade  is  involved  in  the  industrial  growth 
of  other  countries  because  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  buy  more,  is 
essentially  untrue.  Reference  need  be  made  only  to  the  case  of  our 
great  neighbor  to  the  south,  Brazil,  which  has  undergone  an  enormous 
expansion  of  both  its  agricultural  and  industrial  potential.  This  has 
involved  the  erection  of  major  cities  such  as  Sao  Paulo  in  the  south, 
referred  to  as  the  Chicago  of  Brazil,  the  opening  up  of  whole  terri¬ 
tories  to  the  plow,  and  the  building  of  mills,  plants,  and  factories  of  all 
kinds. 

This  great  industrial  expansion  has  brought  into  being  problems 
of  its  own,  just  as  it  has  brought  such  problems  to  the  more  highly 
industrialized  states  of  Europe.  As  a  net  result,  the  tightest  of  import 
rules  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Brazilian  economy.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  quotes  a  big  Rio  de  Janeiro  steel  importer  as  saying 
that  to  get  “a  steel  import  license  these  days  is  about  like  hitting  a 
winning  number  on  a  lottery.”  Import  curbs  of  every  kind  are  send¬ 
ing  imports  from  America  down  the  toboggan.  In  i.952  these  ran  a 
monthly  average  of  $47  million.  They  are  now  less  than  half  this 
amount.  The  American  International  Harvester  Co.,  estimates  a  drop 
in  sales  from  1952  of  67  percent  for  the  current  year.  Other  American 
companies  estimate  similar  drops,  differing  from  each  other  only  in 
amount  and  proportion. 

What  does  this  mean?  Only  that  the  assumption  of  some  direct 
relation  between  industrial  expansion  and  American  export  sales,  is 
theoretical  nonsense.  For  here  in  Brazil  is  a  perfect  case  in  point — 
a  country  expanding  industrially  at  probably  the  world’s  fastest  rate, 
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with  the  net  result  of  an  enforced  decline  of  American  exports  there. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  on  the  record,  that  ever  since  we  decided 
to  abandon  our  historic  policy  of  no  entanglements  with  Europe,  we 
have  been  involved  in  a  continuous  sequence  of  crises  which  are  the 
heart  of  our  present  difficulties — both  domestic  and  international. 

THE  SAVE-THE-WORLD  MYTH 

This  preoccupation  with  the  save-the-world  myth  has  resulted  in  a 
foreign  policy  with  almost  a  minimal  record  of  success.  There  has 
been  no  failure  on  this  colossal  scale  in  the  history  of  American  di¬ 
plomacy.  It  has  not  even  served  to  gain  for  us  the  friendship  of 
those  who  have  been  most  favored  by  it,  a  result  which  it  seems  to  me 
also  is  inescapable,  for  one  cannot  buy  friendship  with  handouts  or 
by  some  unfathomable  principle  which  allows  us  to  give  and  give 
without  seeking  any  measure  of  responsibility  or  any  quid  pro  quo 
in  return. 

The  result,  as  always  in  history,  again  speaks  for  itself.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  unmistakable.  In  Korea  where  we  have  had  scant  military 
help,  and  where  our  associates  in  the  United  Nations  have  turned 
out  to  be  major  suppliers  to  our  Chinese  enemies,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  even  the  mild  restrictions  we  have  been  successful  in  imposing 
on  these  practices  are  resented  by  our  European  friends,  who  are 
restive  and  annoyed  over  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  an  intru¬ 
sion  on  their  so-called  right  to  trade  where  they  please? 

There  is  even  talk  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Europeans  against 
what  they  neurotically  imagine  to  be  an  injury  to  them  by  us,  since 
we  will  not  open  our  markets  for  a  one-sided  invasion  by  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  in  a  Whaley  Eaton  newsletter  of  Mav 
5,  that  Britain — 

will  submit  alternative  proposals  on  sterling  trade  at  June’s  commonwealth 
conference  at  Strasbourg.  The  plan  would  link  Europe  and  sterling  by  “sec¬ 
ondary  preferences”  against  dollar  goods.  The  present  exclusions  working 
against  the  American  manufacturer  would  become  even  tighter,  as  presenting 
“the  only  policy  open  if  America  refuses  to  play  her  part  in  closing  the  dollar 
gap.” 

EUROPEAN  STAKES  IN  OUR  ECONOMY 

Thus  this  dreary  theme  of  double  dealing,  of  one-way  action,  if 
not  of  downright  dishonesty,  continues,  with  the  United  States  not 
only  the  victim  but  the  object  of  indignation  wherein  we  are  saddled 
with  European  failures  of  all  kinds,  and  threatened  with  a  return  to 
the  old  days  of  “discriminatory  bilateral  deals.” 

These  are,  of  course,  meaningless  words  and  empty  threats,  which 
cannot  be  implemented  any  more  than  they  already  have  been.  All 
of  these  states  are  the  recipients  of  tremendous  benefits  from  us — 
monetary,  trade,  military,  and  otherwise,  and  have  no  intention  of 
letting  this  beneficent  situation  be  altered  if  they  can  prevent  it.  In 
fact,  most  of  this  caterwauling — for  caterwauling  it  is — may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  nothing  but  a  boid  effort  to  condition  American  public 
opinion  favorably  to  European  causes.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  in  particular  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
this  direction,  a  condition  I  shall  refer  to  again. 

The  extent  of  the  European  stake  in  our  economy  has  become  truly 
astronomical;  how  fantastically  large  may  be  conveyed  by  reference 
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to  the  total  budget  of  the  United  States  during  the  time  when  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  President,  which  came  to  only  about  $3%  billion. 

SEVENTY  BILLIONS  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Today  the  total  of  foreign  aid  directly  given,  and  in  indirect  subsidy 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer,  must  be  close  to  $70  billion,  if 
everything  is  considered.  Billions  are  being  spent  on  United  States 
troops,  bases,  and  facilities  in  Europe.  In  a  very  proper  sense  the 
troops,  bases,  and  other  facilities  we  maintain  in  Europe  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  second  tourist  income  source,  shoring  up  shaky 
European  fiscal  systems.  It  is  estimated  that  maintaining  our  troops 
and  bases  overseas,  exclusive  of  Korea,  comes  to  at  least  $12y2  billion 
a  year. 

At  least  $3  billion  has  been  spent  on  so-called  offshore  procurement, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  design  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
Congress,  for  it  has  been  clearly  intended  that  the  manufacture  of 
military  equipment  and  material  for  American  security  purposes,  be 
in  the  hands  of  American  industry. 

If  more  subtly  contrived  measures  are  considered,  such  as  stock¬ 
piling  and  other  arrangements  geared  to  support  European  monetary 
systems,  the  total  moves  into  unknown  figures.  If  lend-lease  and  other 
similar  outlays  are  added  in,  the  total  in  aid  to  foreign  countries  must 
be  well  over  $115  billion,  and  climbing  rapidly. 

At  a  moment  when  even  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are  cutting  and 
reducing  nonwelfare  expenses  of  every  kind,  Messrs.  Eisenhower  and 
Dulles  are  continuing  the  exact  policy  followed  by  Truman  and  Ache- 
son.  The  difference  between  them  is  not  even  one  of  applied  semantics. 

American  aid  in  1954  was  approximately  $5i/£>  billion.  Offshore 
procurement  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  another  billion.  Various 
indirect  aids  through  gifts,  subsidies,  reinterpretation  of  customs  and 
tariffs,  etc.,  brought  the  total  to  well  over  $8  billion.  In  addition  are 
the  tremendous  sums  spent  on  American  troops  and  bases  abroad  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  an  additional  and  unrestricted  subsidy. 

CEILING  ON  AMERICAN  DEBT 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  legal  limitation  which  exists 
in  respect  to  the  American  debt.  Under  present  law,  there  is  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  $275  billion,  which  is  the  total  of  the  debt  which  the  Treasury 
Department  may  incur.  At  present  rates  of  expenditure  this  ceiling 
has  already  nearly  been  reached.  The  already  existing  debt  in  itself 
is  a  millstone  around  the  necks  of  the  American  people.  It  cannot 
be  wished  or  waved  away,  and  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  untold 
generations  of  Americans  who  will  be  born  enslaved  to  it. 

Like  every  other  measure  intended  to  safeguard  our  welfare,  this 
barrier  to  ruinous  expenditure  also  will  probably  be  set  aside,  but 
it  is  well  to  make  the  American  people  aware,  and  to  warn  them  that 
in  the  end  they  will  pay  for  it.  Despite  all  the  fancy  talk  and  the 
high-flown  words,  when  cold  reality  finally  calls  the  hand  it  will 
be  their  standard  of  living  which  will  be  reduced  in  order  to  bring 
our  national  books  into  balance  again.  The  day  of  reckoning  may 
be  pushed  off  but  it  may  not  be  avoided. 
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Even  in  a  country  rich  in  basic  resources,  one  is  apt  to  forget  that 
existing  wealth  and  prosperity  represent  in  large  part  the  cumulative 
savings  of  men  who  created  it  by  their  unaided  sweat,  skill,  and  deter¬ 
mination.  By  forgetting  that  the  great  national  resource  is  always 
people  and  their  will  to  exist  in  freedom  and  honor,  one  may  see 
wealth  as  being  independent  of  the  energies  which  created  it.  Then 
it  is  always  possible  to  parade  specious  conclusions,  distorting  the 
essential  figures  or  reinterpreting  them,  so  that  they  become  miracu¬ 
lously  responsive  to  the  purposes  of  the  men  in  power. 

The  normal  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  however,  may  not  be  manipu¬ 
lated.  They  may  only  be  obscured,  for  the  power  to  repeal  them  is 
not  given  to  men. 

In  view  of  the  sobering  facts  of  today,  is  it  out  of  order  to  point  out 
that  our  national  resources,  though  large,  are  not  limitless?  If  they 
are  to  be  squandered,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  scrape  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  question  of  their  depletion  hence  is  not 
one  of  academic  concern  but  one  of  immediacy,  and  one  possessing 
very  real  and  sobering  possibilities. 


TIIE  HARD  FACTS  OF  LIFE 


Coming  from  a  State  where  life  may  not  be  as  complicated  as  it  is 
elsewhere,  and  where  men  still  reason  simply,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  what  happens  when  a  farmer  literally  mines  his  soil,  taking 
everything  out  and  putting  nothing  back.  Our  President,  who  comes 
from  the  great  corn-raising  State  of  Kansas,  undoubtedly  must  be 
aware  of  many  tragic  cases  where  fine  cornland,  blessed  by  the  Lord 
with  almost  magic  fertility,  has  been  leeched  and  mined  by  improvi¬ 
dent  and  heedless  owners  until  it  has  sunk  to  a  submarginal  status  or 
has  even  been  abandoned  as  worthless  to  the  plow  altogether. 

These  are  the  hard  facts  of  life,  and  one  has  to  be  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth  to  think  differently.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
to  work  hard  in  the  American  way  know  the  need  for  husbanding  and 
conserving  our  resources.  Experience  has  taught  us  above  all  that 
no  one,  individual,  corporation,  or  nation,  can  spend  his  assets  and 
have  them,  too. 

UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 


Even  on  the  moot  question  of  United  States  investment  abroad,  now 
being  so  unaccountably  promoted  by  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
as  it  had  been  by  the  Truman  administration  before  it,  it  may  safely 
be  considered  that  this  is  another  expression  of  American  political 
Messianism.  In  a  world  where  socialization,  with  its  virtual  expro¬ 
priation  of  foreign  investment,  is  a  common  occurrence,  where  capital 
is  often  treated  as  being  an  exploiting  agency  in  itself,  where  invested 
as  well  as  earned  moneys  are  frozen  and  may  not  be  taken  out  by  the 
American  investor,  or  where  the  foreign  investor  is  treated  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  interloper  and  subjected  to  increasing  taxation  and  limitations 
by  law,  the  question  of  expanded  foreign  investment  should  at  least 
be  considered  doubtful.  Yet  we  find  virtually  the  entire  Government 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  Treasury  and  Commerce  Department 
and  other  related  bureaus,  encouraging,  promoting,  and  demanding 
that  American  money  be  diverted  to  the  various  countries  whose  wel¬ 
fare  we  are  seeking  to  promote. 
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There  is  now  some  $15  billion  of  United  States  investment  abroad, 
and  it  is  sought  to  raise  this  to  $25  billion,  all  without  guaranties  or 
acceptable  assurance  whatsoever  from  the  recipient  countries.  These 
beneficiaries  talk  liberally  of  cooperation  but  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  ordinary  good  conduct  or  even  fair  play.  Moreover,  insofar 
as  part  of  these  moneys  go  to  the  so-called  undeveloped  or  dependent 
countries,  the  peoples  of  these  territories  have  every  right  to  anger  and 
apprehension  in  feeling  that  by  thus  funding  and  supporting  Euro¬ 
pean  imperialism,  the  American  Nation  lias  made  itself  their  ap¬ 
pointed  enemy. 

Almost  without  exception  all  other  nations  discourage  and  even 
prevent  altogether  such  investment  outside  of  their  own  fiscal  control 
systems,  and  consider  it  an  untenable  drain  on  the  national  resource. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  same  disquieting  picture  of  a  mutual  aid 
which  operates  only  one  way.  Certainly  I  can  be  forgiven  if  at  times 
I  think  we  fought  the  Revolution  of  1776  for  nothing  and  that  the 
United  States  is  still  a  colony  in  the  true  sense  that  a  colony  exists, 
functioning  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country. 

DULLES  SAYS  “SPEND  MORE5’ 

In  the  Weekly  Review,  a  summary  of  political  and  economic  intel¬ 
ligence  prepared  in  Britain  and  widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States  to  businessmen,  political  leaders,  and  others,  the  blunt  declara¬ 
tion  is  made  that — 

Mr.  Dulles  is  very  strongly  convinced  that  America  should  use  her  immense 
wealth  to  create  a  vast  mutual  trade  area,  embracing,  in  particular,  all  central 
and  southern  Africa,  the  entire  British  Commonwealth,  and  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  possible.  Eisenhower  agrees  with  him.  So  do  a  growing 
number  of  powerful  commercial  bodies  which  have  been  briefed  with  the  military 
and  economic  facts  by  the  administration. 

If  this  be  true,  what  a  frightening  and  disastrous  commentary  it  of¬ 
fers  on  the  present  floundering  course  of  the  American  ship  of  state. 
It  says  that  we  are  to  be  driven  to  the  very  edge  of  catastrophe,  and 
that  willy-nilly  we  are  traveling  the  road  described  by  Lenin  when 
he  declared  that  America  would  be  brought  to  its  knees  by  internal 
bankruptcy  brought  on  by  the  unlimited  squandering  of  its  resources. 

A  DISSOLVING  AMERICAN  ECONOMY? 

The  Russians  count  on  the  fact  that  they  will  never  have  to  fight  a 
war  against  us.  Just  as  they  took  China  and  the  other  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  by  a  mixture  of  guile  and  force,  aided  by  the  moral  collapse  and 
impending  bankruptcy  of  the  victim  states,  so  they  calculate  the  big¬ 
gest  plum  of  them  all,  the  United  States  of  America,  will  fall  into  their 
hands  by  the  dissolution  of  its  own  internal  economy.  This  is  an  end 
which  they  are  pursuing  and  promoting  by  every  strategic  effort  at 
their  command.  Though  we  have  been  assured  by  our  leaders  over 
these  many  years  that  by  this  squandering  of  our  assets  we  somehow 
are  confounding  the  Kremlin,  it  may  be  that  our  action  fits  in  very 
nicely  with  Russian  policies  and  that  instead  of  being  resisted,  it  has 
been  promoted  by  them.  I  do  not  know  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  we  have  continually  been  stimulated  into 
this  course  by  Moscow.  Whenever  we  seemed  to  be  settling  down  into 
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some  sort  of  complacency,  the  Kremlin  could  be  relied  on  to  agitate 
some  new  segment  of  the  world’s  economy,  inflaming  American 
nervousness  again,  and  causing  us  to  continue  in  the  role  of  Uncle 
Sucker  who  is  black-mailed  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  on  the  score 
that  communism  threatens  and  that  those  threatened  will  not  resist 
unless  we  manage  to  buy  them  off. 

This  situation  has  gone  to  the  point  where  it  subverts  any  possible 
rational  approach  to  our  problems.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  directly  threatens  the  existence  of  the  American  people,  who 
are  truly  standing  alone  in  the  world  today,  and  who  moreover  are 
wrecking  their  own  internal  economy  and  their  own  defense  mecha¬ 
nism  in  a  terrible  and  pnproductive  effort  to  play  the  role  of  anointed 
men,  appointed  by  Providence  to  lead  humanity  out  of  the  morass  in 
which  they  move,  to  follow  our  Mr.  Dulles  and  his  associates  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  millenium. 

This  spirit  permeates  the  entire  administration,  which  is  not  a 
changeover  but  an  inheritor  from  the  previous  administration. 

BOWLES  SAYS  SPEND  STILL  MOKE 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  who  2  years  ago  was  United  States  Ambassador 
to  New  Delhi,  has  told  us  that — 

we  should  offer  both  India  and  Pakistan  the  same  bold  assurance  that  we  gave 
Turkey  and  Greece  and  later  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  1947,  that  we  will 
not  allow  their  economies  to  fail  in  the  next  few  years  for  lack  of  financial 
resources. 

Neither  India  nor  Pakistan  has  given  us  a  modicum  of  identifiable 
support  in  our  struggle  against  Sino-Soviet  aggression.  India  in 
particular  favors  pacifying  the  Chinese  Beds  by  jettisoning  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  wishes  to  see  Red  China  seated  in  the  Security  Council 
or  the  United  Nations.  In  common  with  other  British  Empire  asso¬ 
ciates,  it  is  plumping  for  East- West  trade,  whatever  the  result  in 
dangerous  buildup  of  the  Soviet  industrial  warmaking  base,  and 
accepts  the  new  international  gospel  that  Uncle  Sam  is  selfishly  rich 
and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  the  world  and  to  bring  the  standard 
of  living  everywhere  into  equalization  with  that  in  America. 

This  latter  expectation,  this  concept  of  the  ordination  and  duty  of 
Uncle  Sam  to  act  as  a  minister  to  all  of  the  people,  is  not  only  unique 
but  unprecedented  in  international  life.  Even  the  Soviet  Union,  con¬ 
sidered  fanatic  in  its  pursuit  of  doctrine,  insists  on  value  received  in 
all  its  dealings,  whether  with  its  satellites  or  elsewhere.  In  fact  one 
may  well  believe  that  in  practically  every  case  it  exacts  more  than  it. 
receives. 

In  every  case,  including  that  of  China  at  war,  a  quid  pro  quo  is  in¬ 
volved  for  all  assistance  the  Kremlin  sends.  Moscow  does  not  give 
anything  for  nothing.  It  exacts  a  price  and  condition  in  which  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  themselves  are  always  the 
leading  element. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  AMERICANS 

I  liave  always  taken  the  position  that  while  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  Americans  to  assist  foreigners  when  they  are  in  trouble,  it  is  not 
the  primary  duty  of  the  American  Government  to  look  out  for  for- 
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eigners  first  and  Americans  second.  Under  circumstances  such  as 
followed  after  the  historic  earthquakes  in  Japan,  Americans  rose 
magnificently  to  alleviate  the  suffering;  but  it  is  not  our  manifest  des¬ 
tiny  to  remake  the  world  or  to  remake  the  relationships  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  each  other  or  to  their  own  internal  goals.  To  do  so  means  that 
we  will  have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  myriad  of  causes — on  their 
colonial  imperialism,  their  Marxist  tactics,  the  way  they  treat  their 
minorities,  and,  in  fact,  every  detail  of  their  national  operation. 

Certainly  we  can  take  no  responsibility  for  their  internal  concerns, 
for  their  standards  of  living,  and  for  other  factors  which  dictate  the 
terms  of  their  existence,  unless  we  are  able  to  exercise  over  them  and 
over  their  future  the  same  authority  which  the  Russians  wield  over 
the  lives  of  their  satellites.  This  we  obviously  cannot  do;  it  is  an  out¬ 
come  every  right-thinking  American  would  shy  away  from.  It  is  not 
within  our  philosophy  of  life  to  be  dictators,  but  only  a  frank  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  coldblooded  imperialism  is  capable  of  assuming  such 
responsibilities  successfully.  A  free  nation  like  our  own  attempting 
to  operate  on  the  highest  of  moral  standards  and  eschewing  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  interference  with  the  internal  life  of  these  pensioned  states, 
can  rely  on  nothing  from  them  but  resentment,  and  will  not  even 
receive  the  quasi-advantage  of  vassal  to  master. 

UNITED  STATES  “EXPORTS” 

We  can  juggle  figures  as  much  as  we  please  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  mutual-aid  principle  look  different  from  an  ordinary  swindle,  but 
one  need  not  look  far  to  understand  that  it  is  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  which  in  real  effect  is  financing  the  great  bulk  of 
the  purchases  made  in  this  country  from  foreign  sources.  Compara¬ 
tive  figures  relating  to  levels  of  foreign  trade,  or  levels  of  export  by 
ourselves,  must  be  examined  with  the  utmost  care.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  found  serious  questions  of  logic,  management,  and  accuracy, 
which  underlie  these  figures  and  change  their  meaning.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  change  in  the  pegged  value  of  sterling,  or  of  the  franc,  can 
contrive  an  automatic  change  in  relative  import-export  position  which 
is  all  appearance  and  no  reality.  Or  by  increasing  military  shipments, 
which  are  a  case  unto  themselves,  our  export  can  appear  immense. 
Our  actual  loss  of  commercial  export  shipments  in  March  of  1953 
against  the  same  month  the  year  before,  was  21  percent,  but  an  increase 
in  military  shipments  of  181  percent  almost  equalize  the  total  figure  in 
which  it  was  buried. 

The  true  fact  is  that  much  of  the  money  to  pay  for  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  in  this  country  is  derived  from  the  tax  moneys  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  the 
truest  sense  these  purchases  are  gifts. 

THE  HOAX  OF  RECIPROCITY 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  under¬ 
writing  the  industrial  establishments  of  these  same  countries.  So  in 
effect  it  is  we  who  pay  for  the  exports;  and  by  the  same  sequence 
of  reasoning  it  is  largely  we  who  finance  the  imports  which  enter  our 
domestic  market  to  compete  with  our  home-produced  goods. 
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Any  examination  of  this  question  of  reciprocal  trade,  if  subjected 
to  ordinary  yardsticks  of  measurement,  makes  it  apparent  that  we 
are  being  made  the  victims  of  a  sort  of  international  hoax,  on  which 
our  leaders  keep  conveniently  silent.  The  nations  who  exclude  us 
from  their  domestic  markets  are  in  the  process  of  invading  our  own, 
where  they  are  able  to  offer  cutthroat  competition  to  American  indus¬ 
try  with  its  high  labor  and  production  costs. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  on  the  mistaken  presumption  that  there  was 
somehow  an  absolute  connection  between  the  economic  capacity  of 
Europe  to  produce  and  the  willingness  of  its  population  to  rush  head¬ 
long  into  communism,  we  have  urged  and  stimulated  the  Continent 
to  produce  more  than  it  has  legitimate  market  for.  Now  we  find 
Europe  plagued  with  this  very  problem.  To  relieve  it,  it  is  demanded 
of  us  that  we  open  up  our  own  markets  still  further,  to  absorb  the 
surplus  which  we,  ourselves,  are  responsible  for  creating. 

Thus  prompted,  Europeans,  with  their  vast  pools  of  cheap  labor 
in  the  colonies  and  low-wage  standards  at  home,  are  going  ahead  on 
a  course  of  unconditioned  industrial  expansion.  Since  this  expan¬ 
sion  bears  no  relation  to  existing  market,  it  must  in  the  end  thrust 
them  into  the  necessity  of  trade  with  the  Communist  East.  This 
situation  I  shall  come  back  to  presently.  Not  only  are  we  financing 
these  people  but  we  are  teaching  them  efficiency.  Their  great  advan¬ 
tage  obviously  lies  in  their  pools  of  cheap  labor.  The  things  they 
want  from  us  in  particular  are  jigs,  dies,  and  heavy  machinery  for 
the  producing  of  consumer  goods.  In  short,  they  are  building  a  com¬ 
petitive  industrial  society  which  in  the  end  will  either  supply  the 
Soviet  East,  or  will  be  in  unrelenting  competition  with  us  all  over 
the  globe. 

AMERICANS  MANUFACTURING  ABROAD 

If  we  can  see  2  inches  in  front  of  our  nose,  we  must  know  that  one 
day  we  will  have  to  pay  the  piper  for  this  binge  of  emotional  mad¬ 
ness.  Even  today  more  and  more  American  companies  are  manufac¬ 
turing  abroad,  buying  or  building  plants  in  order  to  have  access  to 
the  pool  of  cheap  labor  which  exists  there.  In  this  way  they  are 
able  to  serve  foreign  markets  more  easily,  and  even  to  export  to  the 
United  States.  This  trend  is  firmly  established  in  whole  sectors  of 
our  industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  cameras  and  film,  automobiles, 
and  chemicals,  and  is  rapidly  widening.  There  are  automobile  and 
other  American  manufacturers  who  are  actually  building  and  export¬ 
ing  for  sale  to  the  United  States,  well-known  American  brands  and 
makes,  including  motorcars.  In  short,  Europeans  have  our  money, 
and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  capture  our  industry  itself. 

UNEQUAL  COMPETITION 

Certainly  the  same  measuring  rod  used  in  relation  to  our  own  pro¬ 
duction  for  export  cannot  be  used  in  regard  to  thJt  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  labor  standards  and  conditions  of  operation  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  far  cheaper  production.  Fully  as  important,  these  countries 
possess  managed  currencies,  and  their  semi  authoritarian  structures 
give  them  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  underwrite  their  exports  and 
to  achieve  strategic  goals  by  cutthroat  competition. 
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foreign  oil  waste  is  supplanting  coal  for  use  as  fuel  in  many  eastern 
industrial  centers.  The  production  of  coal  in  1953  has  dropped  20 
percent  below  1952.  Prices  of  bituminous  are  sagging.  Small  soft- 
coal  mines  are  closing. 

Even  more  important,  in  view  of  our  military  requirements  for 
war,  is  the  fact  that  our  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  mines  are  shutting  down. 
The  reason  ?  Cheaply  produced,  state-controlled  lead,  zinc,  and  cop¬ 
per  from  abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  gigantic  Afri¬ 
can  mines,  for  example,  with  their  depressed  standard  of  labor,  if 
mine  owners  are  to  operate  under  the  conditions  American  labor  right¬ 
fully  demands. 

How  can  one  relate  the  position,  even  on  such  basic  raw  materials 
as  these,  to  the  loud  outcry  being  made  by  foreign  states  against  our 
alleged  economic  nationalism  and  high  tariffs?  Actually,  these  tar¬ 
iffs  are  not  high,  and  have  been  steadily  declining  over  the  years. 
Before  World  War  II  the  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc  came  to  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  selling  price.  Today  it  is  only  about  8  percent ;  but  even  this 
minor  percentage  seems  to  annoy  our  friends  abroad  as  representing 
an  unwarranted  inerference  with  their  exploitation  of  our  market. 

DRIFT  TO  DEPRESSION? 

It  is  submitted  that  our  domestic  market  is  not  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  unlimited  shock.  Farm  income  has  fallen  by  more  than  8  percent 
in  a  year  and  is  still  dropping.  All  sectors  of  our  economy  are  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  regression.  JRetail  sales  are  off,  and  even  homes  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market,  except  in  the  low-price  ranges. 

The  latter  situation  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  full  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  homes  has  been  met.  Certainly  the  Nation  is  not  overbuilt 
in  this  respect.  The  need  for  new  construction  could  not  be  filled  for 
years. 

The  condition  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  people  increasingly 
feel  themselves  no  longer  in  a  position  to  buy.  The  pressure  of  taxes 
and  the  gradual  decline  in  whole  sectors  of  our  national  economy, 
remain  the  responsible  factors. 

The  pressing  need  for  schools  and  for  hospitals  is  equally  great, 
but  our  communities  do  not  feel  themselves  able  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  these  costs. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  informed  and  authoritative  opinion 
believes  that  we  are  drifting  toward  actual  depression.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  considered  judgment  of  many  Government  economists 
and  is  reflected  in  certain  measures  undertaken  recently  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office  itself. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  this  the  time  to  place  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  under  still  greater  strain  by  removing  even  those  minimal  safe¬ 
guards  for  American  production  which  now  exist? 

Yet  we  read  in  the  widely  syndicated  newspaper  supplement,  This 
Week,  an  urgent  piece  of  “Trade,  not  aid”  propaganda  in  which  the 
bait  of  lower  prices  on  everything  is  held  out  to  Americans.  The 
president  of  Britain’s  powerful  board  of  trade,  Mr.  G.  E.  P.  Thorney- 
croft,  is  caused  to  say  piously,  “We  ask  for  the  free  and  fair  compe¬ 
tition  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of  your  country’s  expansion.” 
Yet  Mr.  Thorney croft’s  organization  has  been  instrumental  in  ex- 
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eluding  American  imports  to  England  by  methods  which  under 
American  law  would  promptly  land  him  and  his  associates  in  jail  for 
conspiracy. 

The  author  of  this  article  quotes  Henry  Ford  II,  who  now  builds 
Fords  under  the  name  of  “Consuls,”  in  England  with  low  cost  labor, 
reshipping  them  to  the  United  States  for  sale,  as  demanding  “a  new 
law  without  loopholes,  encouraging  the  most  rapid  possible  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  tariffs,”  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Buy  American  Act, 
which  limits  Government  buying  of  foreign  goods. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 

Should  we  not  do  the  reverse,  and  eliminate  such  unsound  prac¬ 
tices  as  those  concerned,  let  us  say,  in  offshore  procurement?  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  spirits  of  these  practices  results  in  overturning 
the  manifest  will  of  the  Congress,  handing  to  foreign  nations  bil¬ 
lions  of  America  money  which  do  not  even  show  on  the  subsidy  sheets. 
If  we  are  to  give  these  vast  sums  away,  would  it  not  be  proper  to 
at  least  possess  the  advantage  of  doing  the  manufacturing  here  so 
as  to  aid  the  American  worker  and  to  put  a  door  under  our  threatened 
economy  ? 

PURBLIND  POLITICIANS 

I,  for  one,  am  fed  up  with  the  whole  of  this  situation,  and  with 
the  excuses  made  for  it.  Arguments  on  its  behalf  appear  to  me  to 
be  no  more  than  pious  quackery,  whose  instigating  sources  urgently 
require  investigation. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  bureaucrats  and  politicians  still  remain  urbanely 
purblind.  They  do  not  bother  to  conceive  that  if  there  could  be  an 
Alger  Hiss  there  can  be  still  other  Judas  goats  operating  in  our 
higher  echelons  for  causes  not  our  own.  Never  looking  outside  of 
their  blinders,  they  bandy  the  words  “reciprocal”  and  “mutual”  in  a 
manner  which  gives  these  familiar  words  new  meanings,  an  aptitude 
they  have  in  common  with  our  Communist  enemies,  who  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate,  for  example,  to  refer  themselves  as  the  “peoples  democracies” 
and  the  “peace-loving  countries.” 

In  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  price  on  Malayan  rubber 
we  are  told  that  the  administration  is  “giving  serious  thought  to 
boosting  the  price  of  synthetic  (American  produced)  rubber.”  The 
proffered  reason  is  to  realize  additional  earnings  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  synthetic  plants  before  they  are  sold  to  private  industry.  The 
real  reason  obviously  is  to  further  bail  out  our  associates  abroad. 
Meanwhile  these  same  “friends,”  as  I  have  pointed  out,  have  pulled 
out  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  haggling  over  a  minor 
difference  of  5  cents  a  bushel.  At  the  very  moment  when  wheat  is 
literally  running  out  of  our  ears,  it  appears  that  the  British  are  to 
be  supplied  by  a  bilateral  deal  with  the  Kremlin  for  Russian  grain. 
Reversely,  when  it  comes  to  commodities  controlled  and  marketed 
through  cartel  and  government  manipulation,  they  are  practicing 
dumping,  even  on  our  domestic  market.  This  has  already  ruined  our 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc  mines,  and  has  cut  our  cotton  export  to  2,455,000 
bales  from  the  period  of  August  1  through  April  30  last,  as  compared 
to  4,891,000  for  the  same  period  for  the  previous  year. 
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“WE  MUST  HAVE  FRIENDS5’ 

All  of  this  looks  like  a  scandalous  misdirection  of  statescraft  in 
which  Uncle  Sam  has  been  elected  to  attempt  to  support  the  world 
on  shoulders  already  growing  shaky  with  the  immense  burden  which 
has  been  loaded  upon  them.  At  the  very  least  it  is  an  offense  to  the 
American  citizens  who  must  work  harder  to  pay  increasing  taxes,  and 
who  must  expect  less  in  the  way  of  living  standards  for  his  family 
and  education  for  his  children,  in  order  to  continue  with  this  constant 
drain  on  us. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  which  says,  “I  will  protect  myself  from 
my  enemies,  but  God  protect  me  from  my  friends.”  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a  distinguished  American  who  has  received 
the  greatest  distinctions  within  the  power  of  the  American  people 
to  grant,  recently  alleged  in  defense  of  exactly  the  record  which  I 
am  reciting  today,  that  we  “cannot  go  it  alone,”  that  “we  must  have 
friends.”  Through  his  own  attainments  and  his  occupancy  of  his 
present  eminent  office,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  his  utterances; 
but  should  it  not  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  friendship  involves  not 
only  gratuities  but  mutual  responsibilities,  a  willingness  to  stand 
resolutely  at  the  side  of  comrades  in  arms  when  the  going  gets 
rough,  and  that  it  comes  to  something  more  than  a  periodical  attempt 
to  squeeze  dollars  from  the  old  soft-headed  guy  with  the  whiskers? 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  the  entire  NATO  plan  is  nothing 
but  a  delusion.  It  is  replete  with  distortion  of  the  fundamental  facts, 
if  the  issue  relates  to  our  ability  to  defend  Europe  against  actual 
Russian  aggression,  and  to  Europe’s  willingness  to  defend  itself. 

NATO  A  FAILURE 

However,  one  does  not  need  authority  to  understand  that  NATO 
is  an  unrelieved  failure.  During  all  of  these  years  the  treaty  alliance, 
which  gives  it  effect  in  France,  has  not  even  been  ratified  by  the 
French  Parliament.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  French  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stall  it  indefinitely.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  more  that 
of  preventing  German  rearmament  than  of  building  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  establishment.  The  Germans  in  turn  are  seeking  to  lay  down 
their  own  conditions  for  associating  themselves  with  NATO,  and 
sometimes  give  the  impression  of  having  adopted  a  pacifist  and  non- 
military  attitude.  The  British  are  sabotaging  the  political  and 
economic  unity  which  would  make  it  operable;  the  Spaniards,  West 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Swiss  are  no  part  of  the  arrangement;  and 
the  entire  principle  of  earnest  arming  and  mutual  support,  even  of 
the  borders  of  their  neighbors,  is  only  half-heartedly  applied.  I 
am  reliably  told  that  all  of  the  NATO  states  possess  little  more 
than  token  forces,  incapable  of  defending  even  their  own  territories. 

I  note  that  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  unburdened  himself  of 
the  astounding  declaration  that  the  20-division  United  States  Army, 
with  its  improved  weapons  and  equipment,  “would  be  able  to  offer 
real  resistance”  if  the  175-division  Soviet  Army  should  attack. 
Beyond  the  implicit  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  this  is  no  European 
duty  but  one  incumbent  on  Uncle  Sam,  this  statement  has  little  more 
to  recommend  it  than  that  of  a  previous  Defense  Secretary,  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  declared,  in  essence,  that  if  Stalin  attacked  in 
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the  morning,  we  would  knock  him  into  total  insensibility  by  late 
that  afternoon.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  added  up  compara¬ 
tive  figures  of  men  and  equipment  and  consulted  his  military  and 
logistical  maps. 


ALLIANCE  WORTH  NOTHING 

I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  outside  of  the  monetary 
rewards,  and  the  expenditures  made  by  American  troops  on  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  various  countries  where  they  are  stationed,  this  so-called 
alliance  is  worth  nothing,  and  is  about  the  shakiest  think  ever  created. 
So,  far  from  accepting  Mr.  Wilson’s  statement,  I  challenge  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  produce  one  single  qualified  military  man  who  will  declare 
that  all  of  the  combined  forces  of  NATO  together  are  capable  of  stop¬ 
ping  Russian  aggression  against  Europe,  or  of  holding  a  line  any¬ 
where,  for  24  hours. 

Since  we  are  pouring  our  funds  into  this  painted  sepulcher  while  at 
the  same  time  denying  even  our  Air  Force  the  money  it  desperately 
requires  to  maintain  itself  at  a  proper  defense  level,  it  seems  to  me 
that  NATO  creates  a  dangerous  diversion,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
constitutes  a  true  menace  to  the  ability  of  American  people  to  defend 
themselves  in  war. 

There  are  not  10  active  divisions  in  the  entire  NATO  structure 
which  possess  anything  like  adequate  antitank,  antiaircraft,  and  other 
supporting  units,  or  even  adequate  small  arms.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Swiss  Army  alone  is  better  organized 
and  better  armed  and  perhaps  possesses  greater  actual  strength. 

FRAN  CO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

The  assumption,  moreover,  that  somehow  American  interests  are 
identical  with  the  interests  of  all  these  ill-assorted  countries,  including 
Mr.  Tito,  whose  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideal  in  the 
long  run  certainly  must  be  qualified  by  some  reasonable  doubt,  is 
sheer  nonsense,  for  none  of  them  are  interested  at  this  moment  in  any 
more  than  their  own  immediate  self-interests  and  well-being.  Both 
the  French  and  British  also  possess  an  existing  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Article  6  of  the  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  signed  in  Moscow  on  December  10,  1944,  reads  that — 

the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render  each  other  every  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  accelerating  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  both  countries,  and  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

The  treaty  is  valid  for  20  years  unless  denounced  by  either  party, 
which,  to  date,  has  not  been  the  case. 

AN GLO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

The  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  was  signed 
in  London  on  May  26,  1942.  It  similarly  lasts  for  20  years  and  con¬ 
tains  the  same  provisions.  Both  treaties,  incidentally,  require  that 
in  the  event  that — 

one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  during  the  postwar  period  becomes  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Germany  or  any  of  the  States  of  Germany  *  *  *  the  other 
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high  contracting  party  will  at  once  give  to  the  contracting  party  so  involved  in 
hostilities,  all  the  military  and  other  support  and  assistance  in  its  power. 

When  one  considers  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  arming  Germany 
and  seeking  to  incorporate  German  legions  into  the  NATO  forces, 
this  reading  must  at  least  raise  eyebrows. 

RUSSIAN -JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

It  may  be  argued  that  somehow  these  treaties,  which  also  bear  the 
name  of  “mutual  aid,”  have  become  a  dead  letter.  Certainly  it  would 
appear  that  this  were  so,  though  Pravda  occasionally  refers  to  them 
as  if  they  were  very  much  alive.  However  this  may  be,  even  recent 
history  teaches  us  that  their  demise  does  not  necessarily  follow  as  a 
liistorical  absolute.  The  Japanese  had  such  a  treaty  of  nonaggression 
with  the  Russians,  which  many  thought  had  been  suspended  due  to 
the  fact  that  mutual  Russo-Japanese  bickering  had  reached  the  stage 
of  armed  clashes.  Nevertheless,  when  it  became  convenient  for  the 
treaty  to  be  invoked  it  suddenly  reappeared  live  as  day.  This  was 
after  the  Japanese  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when  in  the  interests  of 
treaty  niceties  the  Russians  meticulously  refrained  from  attacking 
the  Japanese  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Siberian  border.  Only 
when  Japan  had  been  knocked  to  its  knees  and  was  within  a  few  days 
of  total  capitulation  did  Moscow  suddenly  become  aware  of  its  “duty” 
to  us  as  an  ally.  Moscow’s  action  permitted  the  Japanese  to  leave 
the  Chinese  border  virtually  unguarded,  and  to  undertake  a  mass 
shifting  of  troops  and  munitions  to  the  front  in  the  South  Pacific.  No 
part  of  these  facts  is  mitigated  by  the  final  outcome,  when  at  the  last 
moment  the  Russians  “denounced”  the  treaty,  and  with  the  consent 
of  our  own  State  Department  moved  in  to  get  their  share  of  the 
spoils. 

NATO  OBITUARY  WITHHELD 

All  of  this  weaseling  and  play-acting  suggests  that  the  truth  has 
yet  to  be  frankly  disclosed  to  the  American  people.  It  appears  to  me 
that  NATO  not  only  has  failed,  but  that  it  has  already  died  and  been 
written  off,  and  that  the  administration  is  biding  its  time  before  it 
so  informs  the  American  people.  In  short,  our  European  friends 
who  gave  excellent  lip  service  to  the  mutual-aid  concept  as  long  as 
Uncle  Sam  was  willing  to  foot  all  bills  have  done  bttle  if  anything 
on  its  behalf.  I,  therefore,  state  that  NATO  as  it  now  stands  consti¬ 
tutes  an  imposition  on  the  good  faith  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  an  unqualified  failure,  and  the  American  people  should  be  told 
this  unpalatable  truth  as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  for  one  have 
no  wish  to  go  it  alone.  We  need  all  of  the  allies  we  can  get  anywhere, 
but  we  need  actual  allies,  not  petitioners  for  favors,  who  back  off 
when  the  chips  are  down.  I  repeat  that  true  alliance  is  like  marriage. 
It  invokes  the  necessity  for  equal  obligations  and  equal  sacrifice,  and 
cannot  be  a  one-sided  deal. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Our  European  associates  found  in  the  China  trade  a  lucrative  source 
of  income.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  every  Chinese-run  motorized 
vehicle,  whether  tank,  truck,  or  motorcar,  operates  on  the  rubber  and 
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gas  sold  to  them  by  these  countries,  and  brought  to  Honk  Kong  and 
Macao  or  to  Chinese  ports  in  European  ships. 

The  International  Statistical  Service  estimates  that — 

Even  under  present  conditions  of  restricted  imports  from  the  Western  World, 
Communist  China  still  depends  for  about  40  percent  of  her  supplies  from  overseas 
shipments. 

The  total  of  shipments  to  China  via  the  British  port  of  Hong  Kong 
in  1952  totaled  $149  million.  An  additional  $2^  billion  worth  of 
goods  is  estimated  to  reach  Red  China  annually  by  sea  through  its 
own  ports.  The  supply  lines  themselves  are  operated  by  a  fleet  of 
ships  owned  by  our  own  allies  and  mutual-aid  associates. 

A  United  States  Commerce  Department  figure  indicates  that  these 
countries  are  trading  with  Communist  China  to  the  tune  of  $600  mil¬ 
lion  a  year.  This  does  not  include  a  large  and  rising  volume  of  black- 
market  transactions  to  which  these  states  conveniently  close  their  eyes. 
It  includes  an  import  last  year  of  large  quantities  of  rubber,  wool, 
cotton,  and  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  oil.  Ceylon,  which  is  a 
British  dependency,  has  made  a  new  5-year  trade  agreement  with  Red 
China  under  which  it  is  to  ship  50,000  metric  tons  of  rubber  to  that 
country  in  return  for  270,000  tons  of  rice  annually.  Egypt  has  just 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  Eastern  Germany  under  which  she 
will  send  that  Soviet  satellite  cotton,  manganese,  and  phosphates  in 
return  for  Soviet-produced  materials.  Indonesia,  which  is  on  our  list 
of  so-called  friends,  has  just  concluded  another  swap  deal  by  which 
rubber,  tin,  and  critical  raw  materials  are  to  be  sent  to  Communist 
Poland  in  return  for  goods  which  the  Soviet  Union  produces  in  excess. 

chenault’s  airplanes 

Acting  urbanely  as  middleman,  the  British  in  Hong  Kong  are  offer¬ 
ing  Japanese  exporters  a  swap  of  coking  coal  from  China  for  textile 
spindles  from  Japan.  It  is  for  such  considerations  of  expediency 
that  a  British  court  at  Hong  Kong,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  strug¬ 
gle  being  waged  on  Korean  battlefields,  decided  to  give  the  invaluable 
airplanes  of  the  China  airline,  owned  by  a  company  headed  by  the 
American  general,  Chenault,  to  the  Chinese  Communists  as  being  the 
frightful  owners.  This  decision  finally  was  overruled  by  the  highest 
British  court  in  Hong  Kong  after  a  3-year  legal  battle  and  strong 
unofficial  United  States  representations.  The  airplanes  were  sitting 
on  Hong  Kong  ports  during  all  of  this  litigation  and  literally  rotted 
away.  This  tedious  concentration  on  alleged  legal  rights  possessed 
by  a  hostile  power  engaged  in  shooting  down  our  boys,  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  few  token  British  companies,  seems  more  than  reason  can 
stomach. 

EUROPE  WANTS  RED  TRADE 

Distrust  of  the  United  States  is  a  constantly  repeated  report  by 
observers  in  all  of  the  European  capitals.  Europe  shows  every  in¬ 
dication  of  entering  into  massive  trade  arrangements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  become  an  important  supplier  of  machinery  and  other 
vital  goods  to  the  Soviet  apparatus.  Their  cartelized  business  struc¬ 
tures  are  chafing  at  the  leash  to  do  openly  what  they  are  now  doimr 
surreptitiously,  supplying  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliev  are  Derfectl v  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  anything  at  a  price. 
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This  situation  is  covered  nicely  by  the  finance  analyst,  Sylvia  Porter, 
in  a  dispatch  to  her  newspaper  syndicate  from  Vienna.  Miss  Porter 
states  that — 

all  over  Europe,  there  is  strong  resentment  against  our  rigid  and  broad  curbs. 
The  pull  to  revive  trade  with  Russia  is  really  serious  and  intense.  What  is 
Russia  to  gain  by  this  offensive?  Plenty.  She  desperately  wants  many  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  as  West  Europe  wants  markets.  Copper,  chemicals,  steel, 
machine  tools — she  is  willing  to  pay  fantastic  prices,  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
for  this  sort  of  stuff,  a  highly  informed  diplomat  told  me  here.  She  needs  these 
materials  for  her  war  buildup  and  industrialization. 

Whatever  morale  the  European  states  have  had,  has  been  sapped  by 
years  of  desperate  bickering,  postwar  austerity,  and  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  theorems  of  the  welfare  state.  Robbing  their  citizens  of 
incentive,  multiplying  the  drones  and  taxing  to  the  point  of  semi¬ 
slavery.  Ludwell  Denny,  the  Scripps-Howard  foreign  editor,  stated 
the  matter  well  saying  that — 

the  people  are  ceasing  to  care,  they  are  becoming  fatalistic,  they  no  longei^ 
labor  with  the  old  zest,  or  struggle  with  the  old  assurance.  There  is  mora 
loafing,  more  escapism,  more  gambling,  more  cheating,  more  crime.  The  appeals' 
of  their  leaders  for  more  discipline,  sacrifice,  production  do  not  stir  them. 

The  enterprising  Soviet  expansion  economy  understands  or  senses 
the  position  better  than  our  own  leaders.  As  a  totalitarian  state, 
Russia  is  able  to  exploit  this  psychology  to  the  fullest.  She  can  make 
terms  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  profit  or  loss,  but  only  with 
ultimate  Russian  strategic  goals.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  they  have 
already  offered  600,000  tons  of  crude  oil  to  Japan  at  a  price  strongly 
below  the  market.  Moreover,  they  do  not  request  dollars  in  payment, 
but  boats,  motors,  engines,  and  the  products  of  Japan’s  shops  and 
foundries.  One  may  well  imagine  the  hypnotic  effect  on  Japanese 
businessmen  who  have  suffered  a  loss  of  their  customary  Chinese  main¬ 
land  markets,  and  are  being  choked  in  Africa  and  the  balance  of  Asia 
by  sterling  area  curbs.  Yet  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  if  the 
British  are  so  anxious  to  liberalize  trade  they  might  well  make  a  start 
with  the  sterling  bloc  mechanism  so  as  to  release  Japan  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  compulsion  to  deal  with  the  Red  Chinese  mainland. 

STEALING  ATOMIC  SECRETS  * 

One  may  concentrate  on  the  fact  that  our  associates  in  the  Korean 
adventure  are  guilty  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  for  profit,  that  though 
they  possess  populations  many  times  our  own,  and  resources  compar¬ 
able  to  ours,  they  have  contributed  almost  nothing  to  the  struggle. 
All  of  this  may  be  an  understandable  piece  of  dissembling  which  in 
the  end  will  right  itself.  But  there  is  something  worse,  which  derives 
from  the  abality  of  these  states  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street,  the 
access  they  possess  to  our  state  and  military  secrets. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  quite  clear,  the  British  were  selected 
from  the  French,  Belgians,  Mexicans,  Brazilians,  and  other  associates 
in  the  United  Nations  and  given  access  to  our  atomic  and  other  secrets. 

During  this  period  we  made  a  great  fuss  over  our  own  minor  league 
culprits  like  the  2  Rosenbergs,  whom  we  are  told  managed  to  steal 
certain  drawings.  But  who  has  said  anything  about  the  wholesale 
delivery  of  atomic  and  other  top-drawer  secrets  to  Moscow,  funneled 
directly  through  a  series  of  turncoats  and  Russian  agents  who  were 
placed  by  Britain  in  the  highest  possible  position  for  a  full  and  un- 
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reserved  disclosure  of  these  highly  confidential  matters.  I  refer  now 
to  Allan  Nunn  May,  the  Canadian  scientist,  the  German,  Klaus  Fuchs, 
and  the  Italian,  Pontecorvo,  all  employed  by  the  British  Government, 
all  vouched  for  by  Whitehall,  and  all  with  direct  and  almost  total 
access  to  the  secret  diagrams,  charts,  and  papers  which  concerned 
our  atomic  achievement.  I  refer  also  to  Mr.  MacLean,  who  was  head 
of  the  American  division  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  similarly  well  placed,  both  of  whom  had  access  to  top-drawer 
material  and  were  part  of  the  transmission  belt  which  operated  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Moscow. 

BRITISH  LENIENCY 

Yes,  these  men  turned  out  to  be  espionage  agents  for  the  Kremlin. 
Some  disappeared  into  Russia ;  some  were  tried  and  convicted  for  their 
crimes.  When  I  say  convicted  for  their  crimes,  I  am  taken  aback  to 
ffind  that  the  British  not  only  did  not  manage  to  protect  us  against 
'the  depredations  of  these  top-drawer  agents  of  Stalin,  Beria,  and 
Malenkov,  but  allowed  them  to  escape  with  only  a  few  years  in  prison. 
When  I  compare  this  with  our  treatment  of  the  pitiful  little  American 
Communist  agents,  the  Rosenbergs,  who  were  sentenced  by  our  courts 
to  death,  I  must  confess  a  certain  feeling  of  exasperation. 

Before  it  is  considered  what  these  things  mean  in  terms  of  practical 
overall  policy,  we  should  remember  that  in  the  last  national  election 
if  the  vote  and  the  issues  meant  anything  at  all,  they  meant  that  the 
people  have  expressed  their  will  for  a  radical  change  in  this  wholly 
ridiculous  policy.  This  change  will  not  be  brought  about  by  a  further 
and  continued  adherence  to  Europeanism  and  to  shopworn  social 
theories  which  are  passed  off  as  something  brilliant  and  new,  or  by 
a  Quixotic  bout  with  the  windmill  of  Messianic  ordination.  It  can 
only  come  about  by  centering  our  judgments  on  the  duties  and  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  as  they  apply  directly  to  ourselves. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  FIRST 

It  is  not  shameful  to  say  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  respectful 
tfor  Americans  to  look  out  for  themselves  and  to  place  the  security 
Iff  their  own  Nation  first.  To  do  so  is  not  unjust  to  other  people.  In 
the  end  it  may  serve  better  in  our  effort  to  command  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  others  than  the  existing  subsidy  policy  which  only  acts  to 
weaken  the  character  and  sense  of  moral  responsibility  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  friends. 

In  this  very  real  sense  I  have  been  told  by  prominent  Europeans 
that  our  actions  have  done  Europe  itself  considerable  hurt. 

Just  as  our  pioneers  created  out  of  nothing,  by  their  own  unaided 
sweat  and  labor,  a  great  nation,  these  now-forgotten  European  states¬ 
men  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.” 

They  know  that  the  padrone  principle  can  be  as  destructive  to  the 
character  and  moral  strength  of  nations,  as  it  can  be  to  that  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  These  finally  lose  their  capacity  to  cope  with  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  on  their  own  responsibility,  as  any  indulgent  father  with  a 
spoiled  son  will  unhappily  testify. 

In  short,  if  it  be  argued  that  we  have  been  victimized  by  Europeans, 
who  are  unwilling  to  take  resolute  action  by  which  their  own  social 
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and  military  problems  may  be  resolved,  it  may  be  conversely  argued 
that  Europe  itself  has  been  victimized  by  our  principle  of  handouts, 
which  has  served  to  destroy  European  stamina  and  the  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendent  initiative  and  resourcefulness  necessary  to  survival. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  FIRST 

Let  us  look  at  another  part  of  the  pattern  by  which  our  associates 
in  the  mutual-aid  program  are  operating.  What  a  pathetic  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  picture  it  presents. 

While  we  have  been  squeezing  our  productive  economy  dry  for  taxes 
to  prepare  for  war  and  to  support  the  so-called  free  world  all  over  the 
glohe,  European  statesmen  have  been  doing  exactly  the  opposite,  and 
even  seek  to  reduce  what  little  they  are  spending  on  behalf  of  their 
own  defense. 

It  is  these  European  states  which  are  directly  on  the  firing  line  if 
there  is  to  be  trouble.  It  is  they  who  are  immediately  threatened  ii 
any  of  us  are  threatened.  In  David  Lawrence’s  The  Business  Outl 
look,  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  European  failure  to  make  progress 
toward  strength  and  self-sufficiency,  is  based  to  a  great  degree  on 
the  priority  given  the  expansion  of  production  facilities  over  defense. 
France,  for  example,  has  spent  30  percent  of  her  budget  for  public 
works.  Norway  invested  29  percent  of  national  output  in  new  produc¬ 
tive  facilities.  Public  assistance  for  health  and  education  has  now 
reached  21  percent  of  the  Italian  budget  as  against  8  percent  in  1938. 
Britain  jumped  her  welfare  costs  from  22  percent  of  the  budget  to  32 
percent,  and  Norway  from  26  percent  to  35  percent. 

If  social  welfare  is  of  such  importance  as  to  take  precedence  even 
over  defense  and  security,  then  it  is  submitted  that  the  American,  who 
is  footing  the  bill,  has  as  much  right  to  free  wigs,  toupes,  false  teeth, 
medical  services  and  the  rest,  as  the  European  who  is  receiving  all  of 
these  benefits  through  the  indirect  medium  of  American  tax  moneys. 

INTO  COURT  WITH  CLEAN  HANDS 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  devil  theory  as  it  is  applied  to  human  beings. 
I  believe  that  the  British  and  French  are  nice  people.  On  the  otliai 
hand,  I  would  be  succumbing  to  the  prevalent  hysteria  if  I  did  n  " 
also  state  that  I  believed  the  Russians  are  nice  people.  I  believe 
that  the  Russian  Government  and  state  organization  is  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and  is  guilty  of  the 
crimes  against  humanity  which  we  all  find  so  hideous.  But  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right;  and  to  the  degree  that 
imperialism  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  mitigated  because  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  our  friends,  we  are  not  helped  in  the  uncompromising  world- 
Avide  war  in  which  the  Russians  and  ourselves  are  seeking  the  conquest 
of  men’s  souls.  One  must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands  in  this 
struggle,  and  the  imperialists  cannot  do  so  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
imperialists,  only  in  a  degree  less  culpable  than  the  Russians.  They 
are  incapable  of  a  total  action  on  behalf  of  freedom  as  Ave  conceive 
it.  Their  own  primary  interests  come  foremost,  unrelieved  by  any 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors.  They  are  determined 
at  all  costs  to  protect  their  OAvn  little  exclusive  systems  in  which 
their  vested  interests,  financial,  political,  and  industrial,  are  anchored. 
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TIME  TO  GET  OUT  OF  EUROPE 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  altogether  how  Europeans  have  been 
able  to  acquire  so  hypnotic  an  influence  over  our  statesmen.  I  only 
know  that  somehow  we  will  have  to  get  these  people  off  our  necks,  and 
their  hands  out  of  our  pockets.  It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  get 
out  of  Europe,  and  stay  out. 

This  is  a  blunt  evaluation,  but  the  times  call  for  blunt  talk.  If  the 
American  taxpayer,  like  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs,  is 
not  to  be  annihilated,  we  will  have  to  return  forthwith  to  the  his¬ 
toric  American  policy  of  minding  our  own  business  and  letting  other 
people  mind  theirs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  prepared  to  let  such  an  aggressor 
as  the  Kremlin  run  amuck  in  the  world,  any  more  than  it  did  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe’s  time,  when  we  put  an  effective  end  to  the  aggressions 
of  imperial  Europe  on  this  continent  by  a  simple  notice  that  any  such 
fiction  would  see  us  come  in  shooting.  This  was  a  much  more  effective 
instrument  than  the  save-the-world  policy  we  have  folloAved  in  this 
generation,  with  its  placating  and  wooing  of  the  most  ridiculous 
people  on  the  even  more  ridiculous  score  that  we  are  all  equals  together 
and  are  together  equally  supporting  the  great  arch  of  civilization  by 
“mutual  aid.” 

SUBVERSION  OF  HISTORIC  ATTITUDE 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  know  how  this  kind  of  unrelieved  fantasy  managed 
to  replace  the  historic  hardheaded  American  policy  of  wariness  and 
independence  of  others.  Certainly  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  cor¬ 
rective  value  if  we  could  find  out  how  this  subversion  of  our  historic 
attitude  came  about. 

In  part,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  derivative  of  the  make-the- 
world-over  philosophy  of  the  Marxists,  in  which  it  was  conceived  for 
us  that  Uncle  Sam  was  now  the  appointed  minister  to  all  of  the 
peoples.  In  part  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  inferiority  feeling  held 
by  many  Americans  who  believe  that  somehow  Europe  is  better,  more 
cultured,  and  needs  to  be  kowtowed  to.  Part  is  due  I  think  to  the 
persistent  and  irrepressible  pro- Anglicism  which  still  sees  the  United 
States  as  an  English  colony  intellectually  and  culturally,  and  which 
judges  our  highest  duty  to  be  support  of  the  mother  country.  Here  we 
find  institutions  which  may  be  suspected  of  being  powerfully  organ¬ 
ized  lobbies,  such  as  the  English  Speaking  Union,  the  Rhodes  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee,  and  others. 

Certainly  a  great  part  of  this  singular  situation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  matter  who  rules  this  country  in  the  top  executive  positions, 
the  echelons  of  permanent  officials  underneath,  especially  of  State 
Department  officials,  are  made  up  of  career  men  whose  influence  is  not 
only  great  but  decisive.  It  is  these  men  who  appear  to  know  the  facts 
and  who  impose  the  decisions  in  the  largest  measure  upon  their  newly 
appointed  superiors.  They  form  a  policymaking  phalanx  which 
literally  needs  dynamiting  to  breach. 

THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE 

In  these  true  policymaking  echelons  we  discover  that  the  State 
Department  has  become  for  practical  purposes  a  refuge  for  career 
people  of  the  social  register.  These  people  see  their  highest  destiny  in 
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the  acceptances  provided  by  British  and  French  social  circles.  They 
possess  a  closer  understanding  of  the  so-called  Mayfair  group  of 
London  and  the  social  rulers  of  the  continent  than  they  do  of  the 
people  and  points  of  view  held  by  ordinary  Americans.  In  this  sense 
they  are  true  cosmopolites  and  less  American  than  international. 
Their  whole  life  is  associated  with  questions  of  social  precedence  and 
standing,  so  that  all  of  their  inclinations,  sympathies,  and  ideas  are 
propelled  toward  the  interests  of  their  European  friends. 

BIG  BUSINESS  BECOMES  INVOLVED 

Influential  businessmen  in  this  country  often  become  putty  in  their 
hands ;  their  wives  are  dazzled  by  social  preferment,  and  the  business¬ 
men  themselves  if  they  are  important  enough,  may  be  quietly  taken 
into  the  worldwide  cartels  and  given  a  stake  in  the  European  game. 
This  has  happened  in  large  measure  with  the  petroleum  people,  and 
I  am  afraid  with  others  as  well,  so  that  their  interests  have  become  | 
identified  with  European  interests  rather  than  with  the  complete  and 
total  security  of  their  own  country. 

A  SERIES  OF  MISJUDGMENTS 

All  of  this  has  pitched  us  forward  into  a  series  of  inconceivable 
misjudgments.  One  of  these  was  the  vast  loan  and  giveaway  program 
by  which  we  spent  some  70  to  110  billion  dollars  witli  worse  than 
a  negative  result.  Another  has  to  do  with  the  seriocomic  succession 
of  actions  which  destroyed  our  position  in  Asia  and  handed  China 
to  the  Communists.  Another  is  involved  in  the  astounding  situation 
in  Korea  where  the  United  States  practically  alone  fought  a  war  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations,  while  its  so-called  allies  and  asso¬ 
ciates  continued  a  profitable  trade  in  warmaking  materials  with 
the  enemy.  Still  another  is  the  idea  which  has  somehow  been  sold 
to  American  political  leaders,  that  we  bear  a  moral  obligation  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  own.  Finally,  there  is  the  tragic  misconception 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  trade  and  fiscal 
balance  of  European  states,  which  of  course  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  j 
their  interests  are  identical  with  ours  and  places  us  squarely  on  the 
side  of  their  state,  social,  and  imperial  systems. 

A  small  sidelight  on  the  consequences  of  these  actions  may  be  seen 
in  such  a  territory  as  Malaya,  where  we  regard  it  as  in  the  common 
interest,  and  perfectly  normal,  that  Malaya  should  be  the  so-called 
largest  dollar  earner  for  the  British  Empire.  The  result  is  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  those  who  seek  independence  and  freedom  in  Malaya,  who 
are  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  civilization,  so  that  their  energies 
and  hopes  have  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Communists,  who 
seem  to  them  to  be  extending  a  willing  and  helpful  hand,  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  free  republicanism  and  democracy. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOONDOGGLING 

Just  how  fully  this  administration  has  accepted  such  responsibili¬ 
ties,  which  it  has  taken  over  directly  from  the  previous  administration, 
may  be  read  in  the  newspaper  account  that  Eisenhower  will  go  to 
Bermuda — 
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prepared  to  give  more  concrete  answers  as  to  when,  where,  and  how  the  United 
States  will  aid  convertibility,  lower  tariff,  increase  foreign  investments,  permit 
expanded  East-West  trade — 

and  so  forth.  Why  these  things  are  the  business  of  the  United  States, 
since  they  encompass  purely  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  countries 
completely  beyond  our  political  control,  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  this  set  of  ideas  has  been  so 
thoroughly  sold  to  the  American  people  that  a  discussion  of  them  on 
the  levels  just  quoted  seems  perfectly  normal  and  natural,  for  under 
analysis  they  consist  of  little  more  than  a  continued  shoveling  out 
of  American  tax  moneys  on  behalf  of  those  who  either  will  or  cannot 
reciprocate  or  offer  us  anything  in  the  way  of  a  fair  exchange  of 
values. 

INFLUENCING  AMERICAN  OPINION 

Part  of  the  position  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  perfectly  natural 
\attempt  on  the  part  of  our  client  states  to  protect  their  immense 
/stake  in  the  American  do-goocl  program.  For  this  purpose  they 
utilize  every  agency  of  propaganda  and  influence  which  may  be  op¬ 
erated  or  activated  on  their  behalf. 

The  British,  as  I  have  said,  are  able  to  offer  relaxation  of  currency 
and  permit  restrictions,  and  other  favors  to  private  business  in  large 
portions  of  the  globe.  They  can  allow  a  quiet  entry  of  American 
business  into  the  benefits  of  their  airtight  cartel  systems,  dividing 
part  of  the  worldwide  take  with  influential  American  concerns.  In 
widely  separate  areas  they  can  allow  American  newspapers  and  news 
services  access  to  intimate  news  sources,  or  exclude  them.  Moreover, 
they  control  the  great  transoceanic  cable  systems,  so  that  every  Amer¬ 
ican  news  service  must  periodically  come  to  terms  with  them  on  the 
vital  question  of  transmission  rates. 

They  go  to  great  pains  to  influence  American  public  opinion  di¬ 
rectly,  subsidizing  by  direct  and  indirect  means,  writers,  lecturers,  and 
publishing  houses.  They  are  even  said  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  keep¬ 
ing  American  economists,  writers,  and  others  whose  influence  might 
be  deemed  important,  under  regular  surveillance,  examining,  and 
photographing  their  private  papers  in  a  cloak-and-dagger  perform¬ 
ance  whose  boldness  and  audacity  is  second  to  none. 

'  Here  is  a  matter  which  could  easily  be  the  subject  for  a  congres¬ 
sional  investigation — for  it  represents  a  direct  and  unforgivable  in¬ 
terference  in  the  conduct  of  internal  American  affairs  by  aliens,  sub¬ 
jecting  Americans  within  their  own  country  to  victimization  by  paid 
secret  agents  of  a  foreign  power.  This  part  of  the  British  intelli¬ 
gence  operation  here  is  paid  to  operate  under  the  cloak  of  a  mid¬ 
town  New  York  bookstore. 

By  these  and  other  maneuvers  they  are  seeking  to  protect  what 
they  have  grown  to  consider  their  freehold  in  the  American  econ¬ 
omy.  Their  fine  hand  may  be  seen  or  suspected  in  many  different 
directions,  from  the  slanting  of  news  in  prominent  newspapers  and 
magazines,  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  discredit  books  critical  of 
them  and  the  situations  they  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about.  This  is  a  widely  extended  web  and  justifiedly  so,  for  the 
stakes  are  very  large.  As  we  know,  they  run  into  many  billions, 
and  these  people  may  be  excused  when  they  apply  a  few  millions  of 
money  and  some  part  of  their  traditional  mastery  of  the  arts  of 
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colonial  exploitation  and  divide-and-rule,  to  protect  themselves  in 
the  arena  of  American  public  opinion  against  the  loss  of  these 
revenues. 

OUR  VULNERABILITY  TO  PROPAGANDA 

America  with  its  free  economy  is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  these 
tactics,  which  in  many  respects  are  most  difficult  to  trace,  though  in 
many  others  they  are  perfectly  evident.  Certainly  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue  this  policy  of  big  money  handouts,  and  of  a  foolish  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  problems  of  others,  the  recipients  of  these  large  sums  will 
be  tempted  to  do  at  least  what  any  first-class  commercial  firm  would 
do.  They  will  undertake  the  most  astute  public-relations  operation 
possible,  involving  an  interference  with  and  subversion  of  our  sources 
of  information,  seeking  to  protect  their  own  interests  and  to  keep 
these  revenues  alive  as  long  as  possible.  Who  can  blame  them?  As 
an  American  I  must  point  out  this  unhealthy  phenomenon  as  capable 
of  wreaking  great  injury  on  the  public-information  pattern  of  our 
country,  corrupting  it  and  destroying  the  faith  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  what  he  reads  in  his  newspaper  and  magazine  and  what  he 
hears  and  sees  over  his  radio  and  television  machine.  Nor  do  I  blame 
these  Europeans  too  much  for  succumbing  to  this  temptation.  The 
fault  is  ours,  and  represents  a  situation  fully  recognized  in  American 
law — that  of  maintaining  an  “attractive  nuisance.” 

BOUND  BY  SILKEN  CHAINS 

The  silken  chains  which  bound  us  to  the  British  Empire,  its  associ¬ 
ates  on  the  Continent,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  traditional  British  ob¬ 
jective  of  balance  of  power,  have  never  since  been  broken.  Each  zig 
and  zag  of  British  political  need,  objective,  and  conviction  has  found 
our  Nation  following  faithfully  in  line,  so  that  we  seemed  to  have 
lost  completely  our  capacity  for  independent  action.  All  of  this  was 
immeasurably  facilitated  by  the  pro-Anglican  group  in  the  State 
Department,  which  saw  in  the  rescue  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Em¬ 
pire  the  first  line  of  defense  and  the  first,  duty  of  the  American  people. 

ABANDONING  OUR  FRIENDS 

It  is  from  the  basis  of  British  importuning,  and  willing  American 
acceptance,  that  one  must  read  such  totally  improbable  acts  as  our 
abandonment  of  the  Polish  Republic  in  favor  of  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munist  usurpers,  our  desertion  of  the  Yugoslav  state  which  had  stood 
loyally  on  our  side  during  the  harsh,  early  days  of  the  war,  in  favor 
of  the  Communist  upstart,  Tito;  and  our  abandonment  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Republic  with  its  wholly  disgraceful  and  incomprehensible  chain 
of  following  events,  reaching  from  General  Marshall’s  demand  that 
the  Communists  be  taken  bodily  into  the  Government,  to  the  physical 
rape  of  Manchuria  which  was  handed  over  to  Russia  and  subsequently 
to  the  Russian  creature,  Mao  Tse-tung,  together  with  all  of  the  im¬ 
mense  captured  Japanese  war  supply  there;  and  finally  that  last 
enormity  in  which  we  agreed  to  the  isolation  and  ostracism  of  Chiang 
Ivai-shek,  the  lawful  head  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  castigating  him 
as  a  criminal  in  a  silly  and  infamous  white  paper  which  for  practical 
purposes  designated  "the  Chinese  Republic  as  an  outlaw  government 
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which  had  richly  deserved  its  fate.  And  now  for  the  sake  of  trading 
profits,  we  are  being  high-pressured  into  a  total  recognition  of  the 
Red  Chinese  regime,  involving  the  humilation  of  seating  these  crim¬ 
inals  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  handing 
them  Formosa  to  boot. 

MEETING  IN  BERMUDA 

We  have  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam  to  remind  us  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  word  is  worth  nothing.  We  have  the  wanton  murder  of  the 
30,000  Polish  officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest  in  an  attempt  to  break  the 
back  of  the  Polish  Republic,  which  the  Soviets  had  sworn  to  respect. 
We  have  a  continuous  evidence  of  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  including 
Ihe  deliberate  attempts  to  steal  our  state  secrets  and  to  sabotage  our 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  its  ultimate  destruction.  In  short,  we 
are  constantly  asked  to  start  another  series  of  endless  and  hopeless 
discussions  such  as  those  at  which  we  have  already  been  2  years  at 
yPanmunjom,  and  which  will  only  end  when  the  Communists  conceive 
it  to  be  in  their  interests  to  do  so. 

THE  DEAL  WITH  RED  CHINA 

It  is  known  that  the  French  and  British  are  demanding  of  our 
President  that  we  wash  out  on  Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  we  abandoned 
Premier  Mikolajczyk,  of  Poland,  and  Michaelovich,  of  Yugoslavia, 
making  a  full-scale  deal  with  the  barbaric  Chinese  Reds,  seating  them 
in  triumph  on  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  thus 
giving  them  the  greatest  moral  victory  in  an  area  where  face  is  the 
most  important  fact  in  life.  We  are  to  turn  over  the  strategic  island 
of  Formosa  to  the  Reds,  and  are  to  allow  full-scale  dealings  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  jigs,  dies,  and  strategic  materials  of  all  kinds  with  which 
the  Communists  can  build  up  their  military  apparatus  for  a  new  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  world.  Moscow  and  Peking  are  even  to  be  offered 
special  “security  guaranties  against  aggression.” 

To  the  Chinese  Communists  who  believe  only  in  the  efficacy  of  un¬ 
limited  force,  it  could  hardly  appear  that  we  are  determined  to  stand 
.by  our  convictions,  or  indeed  that  we  have  any  convictions  to  stand  by. 
I/It.  must  seem  to  them  that  we  are  as  weak  and  soft  and  decadent  as 
Soviet  inner  propoganda  has  always  contended,  and  that  unyield¬ 
ing  audacity  on  their  part  will  surely  carry  the  day. 

Churchill  has  another  and  more  fundamental  idea  up  his  sleeve, 
that  of  a  continuing  tripartite  high  command  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  Western  policies.  The  United  Nations  again  will  be 
conveniently  forgotten.  A  committee  of  three,  involving  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  will  determine  everything.  Ameri¬ 
cans,  in  short,  who  will  be  expected  to  put  up  the  men  and  the  money, 
as  usual,  will  only  have  one-third  of  the  vote,  and  in  effect  will  yield 
themselves  to  the  mercies  of  supergovernment  without  even  the  rights 
citizens  normally  possess  to  express  a  controlling  opinion  at  the 
polls. 

sir  winston’s  great  scheme 

By  this  giant,  ambitious  scheme,  Sir  Winston  seeks  to  restore  his 
country  from  a  fourth-rate  power  to  1  of  the  3  leading  nations  of 
the  world.  His  attempt  to  do  so  is  intended  to  be  the  last  magnificent 
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act  of  an  already  amazing  career.  This  achievement  obviously  rests 
upon  a  variation  of  the  historic  British  policy  of  makeweight,  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  to  become  the  pivoting  point  between  the  two 
great  antagonistic  giants,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
keeping  the  two  both  at  each  other’s  throats  or  in  equilibrium,  as 
the  balance-of-power  theory  demands.  Thus  Churchill  will  cause 
Britain  to  move  up  from  the  role  which  makes  her  only  a  minor  ally 
of  the  United  States,  with  London  slated  to  become  coequal  as  1  of 
the  3  true  forces  of  the  world.  It  is  high  time  that  we  reexamine  the 
entire  position  in  the  light  of  our  own  direct  interests  as  a  nation,  and 
with  regard  to  our  abilities  to  make  our  goals  good.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  United  Nations  is  a  self-evident  delusion.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  collective  security  broke  down  entirely  in  Korea. 

What  is  left  ? 

Until  the  day  that  we  are  organized  into  a  true  world  community, 
or  into  a  true  western  community  which  can  operate  under  law  by 
sanction  of  its  citizens,  we  have  no  business  in  any  foreign  involve^ 
ments  not  beamed  directly  at  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people.  The  only  proper  function  of  government  as  far  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  concerned  is  the  benefit  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  and  not  that  of  peoples  in  faraway  foreign  places  over  whose 
actions  we  have  no  control  whatsoever.  Since  a  true  world  com¬ 
munity  does  not  yet  exist,  we  must  realistically  meet  the  world 
situation  as  we  find  it. 


SAVE  THEM  FROM  THEMSELVES 


From  the  beginning  I  voted  against  the  save-the- world  psychology, 
and  against  involvement  in  affairs  abroad  where  our  own  interests 
were  not  directly  concerned.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Europeans  should 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  were  more  likely  to  do  so  if  we  did  not 
constantly  intervene  to  rescue  them  from  the  result  of  their  own  bicker¬ 
ing,  and  incessant  quarrels  and  wars,  hot  and  cold.  I  voted  against 
the  British  loan,  against  the  United  Nations  program,  and  against 
the  entire  sequence  of  events  which  has  taken  us  to  the  very  verge 
of  insolvency  and  brought  us  from  a  position  of  the  greatest  possible 
strength  and  power  to  one  of  increasing  vulnerability  and  weakness! 
At  the  time  I  was  attacked  violently  as  an  isolationist,  I  was  calumni¬ 
ated  as  an  idiot  and  a  scoundrel,  and  in  the  supercharged  air  of  those 
tense  times,  found  myself  even  without  the  support  of  my  own  party. 

It  was  a  point  of  view  which  despite  every  intimidation  and  demand, 
I  would  not  recede  from.  It  is  a  record  I  am  proud  of.  I  ran  for 
reelection  on  that  record  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  and  was 
returned  to  office  with  the  biggest  majority  in  the  long  history  of  my 
public  life. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  A  CHANGE 


My  colleagues  underestimate  the  position  if  they  do  not  know  that 
the  people  of  our  great  country  are  fed  up  to  their  ears  with  this 
Alice  in  Wonderland  system  of  international  polity.  They  thought 
they  were  making  a  major  change  when  they  elected  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  office.  They  feel,  as  I  have  declared,  that  the  only 
proper  function  of  Government  in  America  is  the  material  interests 
of  Americans,  and  that  it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  right  to  make 
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ourselves  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  people  of  this  country  wish  relief  from  the  crushing  tax  burden 
with  which  they  are  increasingly  confronted.  They  wish  to  be  able 
to  send  their  children  through  college  and  to  achieve  the  results  of 
their  own  labor  in  security,  welfare,  and  satisfaction. 

They  want  a  solvent  America,  an  America  interested  in  the  world 
around  it,  but  which  also  knows  how  to  mind  its  own  business. 

They  want  a  strong  America,  and  they  feel  and  believe  as  I  do,  that 
America,  strong,  resolute,  and  devoted  to  its  own  interests,  will  find 
natural  allies  the  world  over.  Under  any  circumstances  we  no  longer 
can  temporize  with  our  own  future  in  this  wastrel  and  fruitless  etfort 
to  underwrite  and  save  from  its  own  folly  the  entire  world. 

SHALL  WE  ENLARGE  THE  UNION? 

\  If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  economic 
and  political  well-being  of  other  states,  let  us  at  least  insist  on  having 
some  voice  in  the  policies  to  be  followed  by  these  states. 

Let  us  have  a  frank  vote  on  the  matter  to  see  if  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  American  people,  and  if  the  American  people' so  approve,  let  us 
place  the  matter  before  the  British  people,  or  others,  seeking  a  merger 
of  our  countries  under  a  new  system  of  overall  law  in  which  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  each  citizen  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  every  other,  as  well  as  his  rights  and  benefits.  If  we  wish  to  remain 
as  we  are,  let  us  do  so  without  Messianic  complications;  but  if  it  is 
our  intention  to  adopt  foreign  states  as  our  wards,  let  us  extend  an 
invitation  to  them  to  join  us  in  a  common  brotherhood.  Whatever 
we  do,  the  principle  must  be  based  on  the  erection  of  law  from  organic 
causes,  on  the  ability  of  the  entire  union  to  operate  on  the  federal 
principle,  by  which  the  citizen  who  receives  the  benefits  of  the  union 
is  himself  committed  to  its  support,  with  his  moral  force,  his  taxes, 
and  if  necessary  with  his  body. 

This  principle  of  duties  of  the  individual  toward  the  state,  as  well 
as  his  right  to  protection  and  security,  is  one  of  the  keystones  to  our 
Government.  If  we  are  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  resources  and 
jgreat  inheritance  to  others,  let  them  not  be  encouraged  to  play  the 
Tole  of  Mountebank  to  our  drunken  Santa  Claus.  They  should  be 
expected  to  stand  with  us  as  men,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  great 
struggle  for  a  decent,  a  secure,  and  an  honest  world.  If  this  situation 
cannot  be  brought  about,  either  because  it  be  rejected  by  the  American 
people  or  by  the  others,  our  only  remaining  course  is  to  look  to  our 
weapons  and  to  mind  our  own  affairs  as  much  as  we  can. 

BILLIONS — WITHOUT  DEFENSE 

Here  again  I  cannot  understand  the  rationality  of  a  course  which 
squanders  its  billions  abroad  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  other  people,  yet  cuts  down  on  vital  Air  Force  commitments  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  our  own  Nation.  This  is  a  program  which  seems 
to  make  very  little  sense. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett  some  time  ago  made  a  public  statement 
that  the  Nation’s  air  defenses  must  be  increased  sharply  to  guard 
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against  the  threat  of  an  atomic  attack.  Russia  is  already  capable  of 
a  ruinous  surprise  attack  on  our  cities.  The  committee  had  reviewed 
the  report  of  a  group  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  scien¬ 
tists  who  declared  that  America  was  very  vulnerable  to  such  an  assault 
and  recommended  an  urgent  multi-billion-dollar  program  to  strength¬ 
en  our  air  defenses,  using  the  latest  in  technological  and  scientific 
means.  Yet  the  administration  cut  $5  billion  from  the  Air  Force 
fund,  so  that  there  will  have  to  be  fewer  Air  Force  wings  than  had 
been  planned  for  the  end  of  the  year  1955. 

This  means  of  course  also  that  vital  research  and  development  funds 
are  to  be  radically  reduced,  a  fact  which  the  Defense  Department  has 
currently  acknowledged. 

CUTTING  OUR  AIRPOWER 

There  is  no  responsible  figure  who  understands  the  aviation  situ¬ 
ation,  and  who  is  not  appalled  by  this  action,  which  has  been  imposed^ 
at  a  moment  when  the  Soviet  development  in  the  air  is  known  to® 
already  overbalance  ours.  Yet  the  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
tell  us  that  despite  this  cut  we  will  get  even  more  airpower  than  if 
the  cut  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  implying  that  what  has  been  cut 
was  actually  waste. 

This  of  course  is  gobbledegook,  for  the  fact  is  that  we  had  to  cut 
down  radically  on  the  whole  plane-building  program  for  the  year. 
The  construction  of  an  Air  Force  and  an  air  defense  requires  many 
years  of  planning  in  which  much  of  the  activity  remains  for  long 
periods  in  the  blueprint  stage.  The  present  retrenchment  will  mean 
a  cut  of  almost  50  percent  in  appropriations  specifically  earmarked 
for  new  planes  and  equipment,  and  it  will  take  years  for  us  to  recover 
from  the  actual  regression  in  defense  efficiency  this  course  will  force 
on  us. 

I  disagree  vigorously  with  the  entire  theory  which  proposes  a  great 
land  army  of  citizen  inductees.  This  is  an  antediluvian  concept 
which  does  not  belong  in  the  present  technological  age.  It  bears 
no  recognizable  relationship  to  our  own  capacity  for  defense,  nor 
does  it  make  the  most  of  our  superiority,  which  is  one  of  machines, 
training,  and  high  intelligence.  A 

The  Army’s  own  General  Collins  testified  in  October  1949  before  thU 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  in  future  wars — 

there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  close  large-scale  amphibious  operation  of  the  type 
that  we  conducted  in  the  past  war. 

In  respect  to  such  a  large-scale  invasion,  General  Bradley  informed 
1  he  committee  that — 

frankly,  the  atomic  bomb  properly  delivered  almost  precludes  such  a  possibility. 

Actually,  all  the  authoritative  elements  in  American  public  life, 
including  those  from  the  Pentagon,  in  the  discussions  which  followed 
after  the  recall  of  General  of  the  Army  MacArthur,  agreed  for  once — 
conceding  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  forces  at  our  disposal  to 
physically  invade  China  by  land,  with  prospects  of  success.  We  simply 
did  not  have  the  manpower,  nor  could  we  efficiently  transport  all  of 
the  troops  and  materiel  required,  even  if  such  manpower  existed. 
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THE  “BIG  ARMY”  ILLUSION 

A  huge  army  of  conscripts  would  be  desirable  only  if  we  anticipate 
a  war  with  Mexico  or  Canada.  For  practical  purposes  they  are 
useless  as  a  defense  agency  against  faraway  nations,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  visualize  any  foreign  state  bringing  to  our  borders 
legions  of  men  of  sufficient  strength  and  weight  to  require  such  a 
ground  defense.  The  existence  of  this  great  military  force  is  actually 
a  burden  upon  the  Nation.  Their  presence  abroad  in  Europe  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  leeching  of  American  resources  for  no  purpose. 

In  Asia  we  have  no  business  with  ground  troops  at  all,  for  no  pos¬ 
sible  long-ranged  decision  can  be  gained  by  us  in  this  way. 

OUR  TECHNOLOGICAL  SUPERIORITY 

These  boys  should  be  where  they  belong,  in  school,  or  working  at 
pome  productive  occupation  helpful  to  the  American  economy.  The 
Engineering  Manpower  Commission  has  stated  itself  to  be  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  shortage  of  engineers 
and  scientists,  and  its  probable  consequencies  to  the  national  health, 
safety,  and  interest.  When  we  break  up  the  schooling  of  these  boys 
in  order  to  equip  them  with  rifles  and  hand  grenades,  we  are  fore¬ 
going  our  major  national  advantage  which  derives  from  science, 
manual  skill  and  our  superb  technical  command  over  the  forces  of 
nature. 

It  is  our  great  technology  and  science  which  will  make  this  Nation 
safe  against  attack,  and  not  immense  masses  of  soldiers,  who  can  be 
competed  with  on  the  battlefield  by  far  greater  masses  of  semibarbaric 
Asiatics  and  others.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  our  technological  superiority  if  this  Nation  is  to  receive  its  greatest 
guaranty  of  future  security.  Most  of  this,  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in 
the  air  and  in  our  command  over  the  air  ocean  which  bathes  all  con¬ 
tinents.  Here  lies  our  security,  and  in  a  morally  strong  America, 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  her  citizens  in  their  individual 
welfare  and  that  of  their  families.  If  they  have  this  to  defend,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  crushing  burden  of  debt,  they  may  be  relied  on  to  defend  it. 

William  Langer. 
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H.  R.  9678 

[Report  No.  1799] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  1  (legislative  day,  June  22),  1954 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

July  13  (legislative  day,  July  2),  1954 

Reported  by  Mr.  Wiley,  with  an  amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the  —Mutual  Security  Act 

4  ef  -1954A 

5  TITHE  I  M-UTUAE  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

6  Chapter  E  M-i-mtara  Assistance 

I  Sect  FOE  Purpose  of  Chapter^ — The  Congress  ef 

8  the  -United  States  reaffirms  the  pehey  ef  the  United  States 

9  te  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
10  United  Nations  se  that  armed  force  shah  net  he  used  ex- 
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eept  in  the  common  defense.-  ffike  Congress  hereby  fends 
that  ike  efforts  el  Ike  United  States  and  other  nations  to 

T>T*r\in  aIo  nAQ/jn  o  ii  ri  ooreivi  va/  ni  nv^  o  ^1  /I  i  f  1 1 
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support  based  upon  Ike  prineiple  ol 
live  self-help  and  mutual  auk  4t  is  ike 
ekapler  lo  authorize  measures  in  the 
eluding  Ike  furnishing  of  military 
nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  poliey,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  -United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective 
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don  of  suek  nations  in 
collective  self-defense.-  kn 
aneej  it  remains  the  poliey  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  acid  erne  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armamentSy  ineluding  armed  foreesy  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

kfee  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Uar  East  and 
the  Pacifee  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  to  establish  a  program  of 
self  keif  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develep  their 
economic  and  social  well-beingy  to  safeguard  kasie  rights  and 
ties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 
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Authority. — Military 
under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  lean 


basis  and  upon  sueh  ether 
agreed  upon?  by  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and 


terms  as  may  be 
ffeffl  any  source  and  the 
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d  materials?  ami  services  er  by  the  provision  ef  any 


g  including  the 
the  Armed  -Forces  and  ether 
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tary  training  er 

8eOt  4A3t  Authorizations  . — (a)-  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
te  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  h04  and  lOo?  net 
to  exceed  $l,130;-300?0QO  te  carry  out  the  purpose  ef  this 
chapter ;  and?  in  addition?  unexpended  balances  ef  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  eaeh  paragraph  ef  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act?  40A4  (except  the  ap- 
fer  mutual  speehd  weapons  planning)-?  are  hereby 
te  be  continued  availal.de  for  the  purpose  ef  this 
chapter  and  te  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection  \  all  ef  wliieh  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  te  be  continued  available  through  dune  bh?  Thhh. 

-(h)-  Funds  made  available  pursuant  te  subsection  -(a)- 
ef  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
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operating  expenses  ©I  carrying  out  tke  purpose  el  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  seeurity  organizations? 

-fef  Bunds  made  avail  able  pursuant  to  subseetion  -{af 
ef  tfeis  section  may  be  used  lor  tke  procurement  ol  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  tke 
President  determines  that  suek  procurement  will  result 
in  one  or  more  ol  tke  following  conditions-? 

-f4f  Adverse  effeets  upon  tke  economy  ol  tke 
United  States-,-  witk  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  or  upon  tke  industrial  mobilization  basey 
which  outweigh  tke  strategic  and  logistic  advantages 
to  tke  United  States  of  procurement  abroad- 

-f2)-  -Production  of  suek  equipment  or  materials 
outside  tke  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  tke  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  tke  security  of  tke 
United  States; 

-fB)-  Unjustifiable  eest  in  comparison  witk  pro¬ 
curement  in  tke  United  States^  taking  into  account 
transportation  costs  for  deli-very  overseas ;  and 

(4)-  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  witk  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

See?  404-7  Ikfe as Tituc TURfe — faf  Urn  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
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el  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  aceordancc 
with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  nar- 
tionsy  ent  el  funds  made  available  pursuant  te  this  scctiony 
er  section  493y  er  chapter  4N  el  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Aety  1953,  el  amounts  totaling  net  more  than 
$789,Q99y999,-  'less  amounts  already  contributed  ler  sneh 
purposer  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  the  President  lor  sneh  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
Juno  39y  -1958,-  not  to  e-xcecd  $321,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed:  its  proportionate  sharey  as  her-eto- 
lere  agreed  upon,-  el  the  expenses  el  sneh 
-(h)-  When  the 

interest  el  the  security  el  the  United 
in  programs  lor  the  acquisition  or 
ties  in  foreign  nations  lor  collective  defense  other  than  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,-  he  may 
use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section  493 
or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  493  in 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $59y999y999r 

-(e)-  Notwithstanding  section  994  of  this  Aefo  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  -(a)-  and  -(b)- 
of  this  section  may  he  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
seetfom  No  funds  shall  he  expended  under  this  section  for 
rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of 


that  it  is  m  the 
to  participate 
of  faeili- 
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Sect  4-&5t  Development  oe  Weapons  op  Advanced 


Design-. — ¥be  unexpended  balance  el  tbe 
made  i  nrsuant  to  section  5441  el  tbe  Mutual 


Act  el 


4951,  as  amendedy  is  authorized  te  be  continued  available 
until  expended;  for  tbe  purpose  el  encouraging  and  expedit- 
iug  tbe  development  el  weapons  el  advanced  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  tbis  chapter^  Antwbbstanding  any 
other  previsions  el  this  Anty  lends  conmucd  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  tbis  seetion  may  be  used  only  lor  tbe  purpose  el 
this  section. 

Seo r  44db  Conditions  ArDLiovB-LE  to  Military 
Assistance. — fa)-  Military  assistance  may  be  tarnished 
under  tbis  chapter  to  any  nation  whose  increased  ability  to 
defend  itsell  tbe  President  shall  have  determined  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  tbe  seeurity  el  tbe  imbed  States  and  which  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and 
materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shah  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  tbe  internal  seeurity  and  legitimate  seh- 
defense  el  tbe  reeipient  nationy  or  to  permit  b  to  participate 
in  tbe  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures  consistent  with  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  United 
Nations.  ¥be  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  sueb  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  aet  of 
against  any  nation. 
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-fbj-  fe  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  eon- 
tamod  ift  the  preceding  subsection,  tbe  following  provisions 
shall  apply  to  particular  areas-; 

-f4j-  4n  order  to  promote  aft  integrated  defense  of  the 
Eforth  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  eonerete  measures  for 
dorp  military  integration,  and  economic 
m  Europe^  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
for  fiscal  years  44)54  and  40A5  for  nations 
the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Gom- 
shallj  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  he 

All  1  -V  r  j  l  \  C.<  1 1  p]  1  a|  4 1  >  AOA  11  n  4  1  /  \  T  >  O  fi  Ci  1 1  i~l  1  r  /  t  VO  flflOfl  fllZi 

will  V  tU  oUl'll  vTx  41 1  Gov  Iliti  lUllo  ttu  11  tA  V  U  r ct lllIUu  41 1A 


treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are 


defense 

IT 4/ wl  Ssf  o  f  o  u 
T^TTitJCtt  U  ItttvO  (15 


Hi  h  maimer 
hv  the  President-. 


to  any  nation  in  the 
Eear  Easty  Afrieay  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  he  furnished  only  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  -President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

-fdf  4n  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Ear  -East 
and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
4E4  of  this  Aety  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,-  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or- 
gani-zatiofty  consistent  with  the  Ghartcr  of  the  Gnited  Ea- 
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tions?  to  establish  a  program  el  self-help  and  mutual  eoop 
oration  designed  to  develop  their  oeoiiomic  and  social  well  - 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties?  and  to  protect 
their  security  and  independence. 

-(4)-  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other 
American  -Republies  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 
whieh  shah  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

-(of  Ehe  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 
-(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  £45)-  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials?  and  services  heretofore  famished  under  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  authorized  by  Aets  repealed  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  famished  pursuant  to  section  403  -(a)-  to  nations 
or  organization  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  sub¬ 


section  shall  not 


the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 


made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 
to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Aet  plus  the  amount  herein  sped- 

Tl  An  T  A  V  (hot  nv/vn* 

1 1 vl  Tt/i  tilil  1/  hi  vh  • 

-(4)-  In  4he  -European  area  (ex-eluding  Greece  and  Tui- 
hey^  $617,500,000. 

-(h)-  In  the  Aear  East,-  Africa,  and  South  Asia,- 


-f3f  4n  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 
-(4)-  In  the  Western  Hemisphere?  $43,000,000. 
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determines  it  to  fee  nec¬ 
essary  for  Ike  purpose  el  this  titley  equipment,  materialsy 
and  sendees  el  a  value  eel  te  cxeced  40  per  centum  el  Ike 
sum  el  -f4}-  tkat  pertion  el  ike  unexpended  kalanees  re¬ 
ferred  le  in  section  400  -(a)-  which  was  available  ee  dune  00y 
4954^  le  furnish  assistance  in  any  el  Ike  areas  named  in 
subsection  -(ef  el  this  seetieny  and  -(2)-  Ike  amonut  specified 
in  Ike  applicable  paragraph  el  subsection  -(e)-  el  Ikis  sec¬ 
tion  for  additional  assistance  in  suek  area,  may  be  fur- 
nisked  in  any  ether  suck  area  er  areasy  notwithstanding 
£lio  limit  fttion  s  sot  f oi’tli  in  sukseetien  -f)-e  el  this  seetiom 
-Funds  lieretelere  obligated  er  programed  er  hereafter  made 
available  solely  for  Ike  purpose  el  seetion  404  -(pertain¬ 
ing  to  infrastructure)-  er  seetion  405  -(pertaining  to  the 
development  el  weapons  el  advanced  design-)-  shall  net  he 
included  in  the  total  fixed  for  each  suek  arear  Funds  here 
to  fere  appropriated  for  military  assistance  m  a  particu  ■ 
lar  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  suek  use 
seetion  540  el  the  Mutual  Security  Act  el  1954,  as 
er  under  section  408  -(e)-  el  the  Mutual  defense  Assis¬ 
tance  Acty  shad  he  included  in  the  total  for  the  area  for 
the  benefits  el  which  suek  transfer  was  ma-dey  and  net  in 
the  total  for  the  area  from  wkiek  the  transfer  was  made.- 
Se€t  40A  Svtfi  of  Mihtvuv  Equipment,-  Mvt-e- 
uT-vTVy  xxo  Serviced — (af  Fke  President  mayy  in  order 
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to  carry  out  lire  purpose  a!  Ibis  ehapteiy  sell  or  enter  beta 
contracts  (without  requirement  lar  charge  la  any  appro¬ 
priation  ar  contract  authorization)  lar  the  procu-remeul  far 
sale  at  equipment  materials,  ar  services  la  any  nation 
ar  international  organizations  Provided,  Thai  prior  la  the 
transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  ar  services  la 
any  nation  which  has  nal  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  4441  of  this  Aet  ar  joined  with-  the  United  States 
in  a  regional  eah-eetive  defense  arrangement,  the  President 
shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 


such  equipment,  materials-;  or  services  are  required  for  and 
will  he  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  inter 
nal  security,-  its  legitimate  sclf-dcfensoj  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
party  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,-  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  aet  of  aggression  against  any  other 
stater 

-(h)-  ■Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  of  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided  in  subsection  -(0)7  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment}  materials, 
or  services  before  delivery  my  when  the  President  determines 
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it  to  fee  in  Ike  best  interests  el  Ike  United  States?  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or?  as  determined  ky  the  President,  within 
a  reasonable  period  net  to  exceed  three  years?  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  sabscetion  shah  not  he  less  than  the 
■value  as  defined  in  subsection  fkf  of  seetion  545-;  Provided-; 
That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  he  determined  to  he  less  than  -{if  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value? 
or  -{iff  the  market  value?  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 

into?  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  sueh  nation  or 
international  organization  shall  fAf  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  sueh  contract  or  the  eest  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will 
assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work?  and  fUf  shall  make  funds  available  in 
sueh  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  he  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  sueh  payments  are  dee?  in 

that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  sueh  contract  or 

fef  Sections  400?  444-7  and  444  shall  not  apply  with 
reaped  ^  assistance  furnished  under  this  seetion? 

See?  408?  Waivers  of  L-v-w? — (af  The  President  may 
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perform  any  el  Ike  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 
without  regard  te  -(4)-  the  provisiens  ef  title  40y  United 
States  Cede?  section  -426-2  -{n)-7  and  title  34y  United  States 
Uedey  section  040  -(ej-j  and  -f2j-  seek  provisions  as  ke  may 
speedy  el  the  joint  resolution  el  Xovcmhcr  4y  1939  -{xA 
Stat.  4fy  as  amended-: 

-fkf  X et w itks tanking  the  previsions  el  Revised  Statutes 
1222  -{4J  Ur  St  Or  576) ,  personnel  el  the  Department  el 
Delcnse  may  ke  assigned  er  detailed  te  any  eivil  offiec  ler  tke 
purpose  el  enabling  tke  President  te  furnisk  assist anee  under 
this  Aetr 

Se©7  409:  T-BA-NBEEB  OP  M-IBITABY-  EQUIPMENT  TO 


Japan. — In  addition  te  any 
ler  which  lends  may  ke 
tke  President  is  hereby 


el  military  assistance 
«/ 

1  ycii  o  ~n  4  1a  f  In  ci  \  f •  4 
pill  ottlllll  Tt7  tlllo  XTXTtTJ 

te  transfer  te  tke  Govern 


ment  ef  Japan,-  until  June  30y  495oy  upon  seek  terms  and 
conditions  as  ke  may  speeifyy  and  upon  its  request,-  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan 
te  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  whielr  Depart¬ 
ment  ef  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  te  July 
4y  49 5th — Xo  appropriation  shall  ke  requested  te  replace  tke 
military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferredj  and  no  funds 
heretofore  er  hereafter  appropriated  for  tke  purpose  ef  this 


chapter  shall  ke  available  for  reimbursement  te  any  United 
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States  Government  ageney  on  aeeeunt  of  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  this  section.- 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asta  ahb  the  Webtebh 
Pacific,  aeh  Ghiect  -Forces  Support 
SeEt  42Pt  Southeast  Asia  auh  the  Western 
Paoi-fic-. — Fhere  is  hereby  authorized  to  bo  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955;,  to  be  made  available 
on  sneb  terms  and:  conditions,-  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  be  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  expenses 
necessary  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  forces  of  tbe  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia^  -Laos,-  and  Vietnam  and  tbe  forces  of 
France  located  in  sneb  Associated  States  and  for  other  ex¬ 
penditures  to  accomplish  in  Sontbeast  Asia  and  tbe  Western 
Pacific  tbe  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Actr  4n 
addition^  tbe  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  b40  of  tbe 
-Mutual  Security  Act  of  4-9 54y  as  amended^  for  tbe  purpose 
of  support  of  tbe  forces  of  tbe  Associated  States  of  Cam- 
bodia7  Laosy  and  Vietnam  and  tbe  forces  of  F ranee  located 
in  tbe  Associated  States,-  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  tbe  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30y  1955y  and  to  be  consolidated  with  tbe  appropria- 
tion  authorized  by  this  scctlom 


4t  is  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  that  no  part  of  tbe  funds 
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appropriated  under  rids  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of 
governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain 
Communist  rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  A  star 

SeRt  42A  Pro  dec  i:  toy  for  Porreb  Arrrore — Phe  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  402-  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954;  as  amended; 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  dO;  49d§r 


SeRt  42dr 
authorized  to  be 


Pee  Ite-mh. — Tirere  is 

f  1 1  <1  tni  f  f  /  n*  flin 

tv  llIU  1 1 ulUt  lit  TtTr  tliu 


fiscal  year  40db  not  to  ex-cecd  |A0;90(),090  for  the  provP 
sien  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials;  commodi¬ 
ties;  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  4-  of  this 
drier  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  4 
or  ehaptcr  d  of  this  drier 

Charter  d — Peeeese  -Serrort 
SeOt  4d4r  General  Aethohita. — (*-)-  44m  ft 

tions  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  chapter  4 
of  this  title;  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effortr 
4n  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any 
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6  processing,  storing,  temp¬ 
er  anv  technical 


or 

porting,-  marine  insurance,  and 
information  and  assistanecr 

-fbf  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  4055  to  carry  ont  the 
provisions  of  this  section-,-  not  to  exceed — 

-(4-)-  $45,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece 


and:  Turkey) 

f2f  $84?850?000  for  the  Acar  East 
Greece  and  -Turkey) ,  Africa?  and  South  Asia-;  and 
-(A)-  $96,4-30?000  for  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacifier 
4n  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 
fore  made  pursuant  to  section  544  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951-,  as  amended?  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
dune  99?  4955?  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subscerion-f  Pmmdedj 
-That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  -Turkey  shall  be  eon- 
vrith  the  appropriation  authorized  by 


-(9)-  of  this  subscctiom 

Seer  499r  Kokewn  Puocmwu — (of  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiseal 
year  4955  not  to  exceed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended?  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President?  for  defense 
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support,-  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  noecssary  assist¬ 
ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  -Korea  which  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  he  not  under  Communist  controh 
4n  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  ahe- 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Korea”,  chapter  A-II.  Supplemental  Appropriation  Aety 
1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea,”  title  HR  Department  of  Defense 


Appropriation  Aety  1954,  are  hereby-  authorized  to  he  con- 

cl i a  nn f lo i a  onltrjr>rdtAn 
1U1  IIIU  pill  /Uovu  tjx  llllo  o Li UbL v  tlUll 


June  dOy  49-55y  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the 
tien  authorized  by  this  subsectiom 

-(h)-  -(4)-  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
kwy  the  President  is  authorized,-  at  any  time  prior  to  twentv- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aety  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Koreay  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
sueh  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  title  to  not 
more  than  eight  Cl  M  AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels 
is  authorized  to  make  sueh  vessels  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  Kinds  made  available  nursuant  to  sub- 
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section  -faf  el  this  section  shah  be  available  lee  tbe  purpura 
el  this  subsection. 

-fS-f  Such  transfers  shad  be  made  at  prices  determined 
under  section  3-  el  tbe  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  el  4043  -f-56 


4A  St  Qrj  Appr  17-36)  :  Provided,  That  such 


tr 


had 


be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with 
el  tbe  'American  Bureau  el  (Shipping  by  the  owning  er  oper¬ 
ating  agency,  and  tbe  expense  el  placing  in  elass  shad  be 
reimbursed  to  sneb  agency. 

-(e)-  There  is  hereby  authorized  te  be  appropriated  ler 
tbe  fiscal  year  4055  net  te  exceed  $11-,30Qt966  ler  making 
centribtttiens  te  tbe  United  hfations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  er  expen ditnre  through  such  ether  agency  ler  rebel 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  tbe  President  may  direetr  4n 
addition,  tbe  unexpended  balance  el  tbe  appropriation  made 
te  tbe  last  sentence  el  section  363  -fa)-  el  tbe  Mutual 
ty  Act  el  1951,  as  amended;  is  hereby  authorized  te  be 
continued  available  ler  tbe  purpose  el  this  subsection  through 
June  34r  1955,  and  te  be  consolidated  with  tbe  approprim 
tien  authorized  by  this  sttbseetiem  Sections  444  and  443  el 
this  Act  sbab  net  apply  with  respect  te  assistance  famished 
under  this  subscetiom 

-fdf  Te  tbe  extent  necessary  te  aeeemphsh  tbe 
H.  R.  9678 - 2 
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oi  this  section  -f4)-  assistance  may  be  iurnished  under  ibis 
section  without-  regard  to  the  other  provisions  oi  this  chapter 
and  the  authority  provided  in  scetion  3D3  may  he  cxer- 

under  subsection  -(a)-  oi  this 


SeOt  43th  Tee-ms  oe  Assistance. — A-ssistanec  under 
this  chapter  may  he  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  sneh 
tcriiiSy  ii eluding  cash,  eredhj  or  other  terms  oi  repayment, 
as  may  he  determined  to  he  best  suited  to  the  achievement 
oi  the  purposes  oi  this  AeU 

Oiiapter  4 — General  Provisions  -Relating  to 
Mutual  Beeen-se  Assistance 
HeCt  444t  Gqnui-t-ions  oe  Eligililitv  eor  Assist¬ 
ance. — Ae  assistanee  shah  he  iurnished  under  this  title  to 


any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shah  have 

1*  1 1 1 1  wl  fli  f  i isili m  ry  on  / i  oooivfoupc  t i  1 1  r<f yon  tli  a 

1'  ‘U11U  taTctt  1  U1  111*311 1  j  o l L v.  1 1  ctoolo  tUlIUvj  \\  111  ot  ill  l^UI  Iv  ll  lllU 

security  oi  the  -linked  States  and  promote  vrorld  pcaee.  Ae 
sueh  assistance  shah  he  iurnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shah  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  44 2 7 
and  sueh  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  oi  this  title  and 
to  saieguard  the  interests  oi  the  -United  States-r 

Sect  44A — Agreements. — Ae  assistanee  shah  he  turn 
nisbed  to  any  nation  mrder  this  title  unless  sueh  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 
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&  international  understanding 


-(4-)-  join  in  pr 

and  goad  willy  and  maintaining  war  Id 

-(4)-  take  sued  action  as  may  da  mutually  agreed 

-f3j-  fulfill  tde  military  adligatiansy  d  anyy  which 
d  das  assumed  under  multilateral  ar  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  er  treaties  ta  which  tde  dddted  States  is  a  partyy 
(4)-  makey  consistent  with  its  padtieal  and  eea- 
nomie  staddityy  tde  did  eentridution  permitted  dy  ds 
man-paweiy  resources,  facildiesy  and  general  economic 
eonditian  ta  tde  development  and  maintenance  at  ds  awn 


defensive  strength  and  tde  defensive  strength  ef  tde  free 

TTTAld  /  1  » 

vTTTTTtt^ 

-(d)-  take  ad  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  ta  develop  ds  defense  capacities-; 

-(d)-  take  appropriate  steps  ta  insure  tde  effective 
utilization  of  tde  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  tde  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title ; 

-(-7)-  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  ta  ar  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,-  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  4 
of  this  tdley  wddeut  tde  eensent  of  tde  Presidency 
-(d)-  maintain  tde  security  of  any  articlcy  servicey 
ar  information  furnished  under  chapter  4  of  this  titles 
-(d)-  furnish  equipment  and  materialsy  services,  ar 
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other  assist  twee  consistent  with  the  (barter  of  the 
I  hi  itch  Nations,  to  the  United  Stales  or  to  end-  among 
other  notions  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
chapter  4-  of  this  title ; 

(4-Of  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by  -brnited  States  representatives  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  title?  including  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  such  assistance?  or  provide  the  United 
States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  Resident  may  require^ 

/i 

ttTTtt 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  4-  of  title  4  under  arrangements  which  wW 
result  m  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
b  and — 

-(if  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  sued 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  he  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  notion  in  amounts  equal  to 
sueh  proceeds  ; 

-(bf  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 


Government  not  less  than  4-Q  per  eentum  of  the 
amounts  deposited  m  the  Speeiol  Account ;  and 
-finf-  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ae- 
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count  for  programs  agreed  te  by  Ike  United  Stales 
to  earry  eel  ike  purposes  fee  whiek  sew  fends 
authorized  by  Ibis  Act  would  themselves  be  avail¬ 
able? 

Amy  unencumbered  balances  of  fends  deposited  m  Ike 
jpeeial  Aeeeent  after  Ike  effective  dele  ef  tkis  Aet 


wkiek  remain  m  ike  Accoent  upon  termination  ef  assist  - 
aeee  le  seek  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed  ef 
in  seek  manner  as  may  be  aatkorized  by  Aet  er  joint 

TIIEE  I-I-  -E-E-^ELOF-MENA  ASSISTANCE 
SfiOr  SOE  AuTnom-ZATiQN. — fa)-  There  is  hereby 
to  be  appropriated  to  Ike  President  for  tbe  ffiseal 
year  1955,  net  te  c-x-eeod — 

-(Tf  SkkO^OOOyOOO  for  assistance  designed  te  pro¬ 
mote  tke  economic  development  of  tbe  Near  East  and 
Africa,  and  for  oilier  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
kelp  maintain  economic  and  polities!  stability  in  tbe 
areay 

-f2j-  $85,0097009  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  tke  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
tke  area ;  and 

-fkj-  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  in  tbe  other  American 
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?s  and  non  self-governing 

o  O 

em  Hemisphere. 

Sueh  assistance  he 


a|  f)in  W pqf 
tTT  tllu  IT  lot 


on  seek  terms  and  een- 
ditiens  as  the  President  may  specify,-  except  that  net  less 
than  50  per  eentam  ef  the  assistance  famished  ander  eaeh 
paragraph  ef  this  sahseetiea  shall  he  famished  ea  terms 
of  ropavn  icnt  in  accordance  with  section  505r 

-fhf  4a  additiear  unexpended  balances  ef  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  parsaant  te  sections  200  and  d02 
-(b)-  ef  the  -Mutual  Security  Act  ef  1954,  as  amended,  and 
an  expended  balances  ef  funds  allocated  te  the  emergency 
economic  aid  pregram  far  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 
te  he  continued  available  for  the  purposes  ef  this  seetiea 
through  June  dOj  -1955,  and  te  he  consolidated  with  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  (4-)-,-  (2) ,  and  -(0)- 
af  suhseetion  -(a)-  ef  this  section,  respeethrclyT 

Sect  202t  Ai»h-x is text ton . — Except  as  necessary  te 
accomplish  the  purposes  ef  section  204,  programs  ef  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  he  that  section  shall  he  administered  in 

•/ 

a  with  sections  d04y  002y  and  dOA- 

WbhE  444  TEGHhMGAl.  GOOPEBAT4CP4 


SeOt  dAhr  Genet?  a  l  Autiiouity  wxe  Definition. — 4t 
is  the  purpose  of  this  title  te  assist  the  efforts  ef  the  peoples 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  te  achieve  OCOIIOTXHO 
progress  by  authorizing  measures  designed  te  increase  teeh- 
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and  skills  and  Ike  how  el 


Ehe  -President  is  authorized  te  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 


ance  with  the 

f  e  n]  mj  fln  1 

IA  CililJLv  ill 

f mmi  r«r>  1 

I  v  l  111  IvvjlilllL  ell 

f-  I  w  \  inf  /  >vii  q  tiniiel 

TTTt7  Jill V  l J 1 ( IT  1 1  ‘  1 1 1  IT 
gillie  /I  ^~v  r<  i  rv»-i~y  r\  /l  frv 

nrCTIT?5  trvol'i  1U, tt  TT7 


fiFegmus  means  rx^6J 


el  -this  thie  through  hhatecof 
37  A  s  used  ie  this  titley  the 

ts  for 

el  technical  knowledge  and 
primarily  te  the  balanced  and 
development  el  the  eeenemie  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  eapaeities  el  economically  underdeveloped  areas? 
Such  activities  shah  he  limited  te  eeonemap  engineering? 
medical,  educational?  agricultural?  forestry?  fishery?  mineral? 
and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration?  training?  and  similar  proj¬ 
ects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of 
economic  resources?  productive  eapaeities,  and  trade  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas?  and  training  in  puhhe  ad- 
ministratiem  Eke  term  ^ 
does  not  inelude  such  activities  authorized  hy  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
-fhh  Stat.  hf  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  deveh 
opment-,-  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Eaeihties  Aet  -{fih  Stat?  4£Qf? 

activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  areas  occupied  hy  the  United  States  Armed  Eoreesr 
giser  m2 -  Prerequisites  to  Assistance? — Assistance 
shall  he  made  available  under  section  fiO-1  of  this  Aet  only 
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where  Ike  President  determines  that  tke  nation  feeing 
assisted — 

-faf  pays  a  fair  share  el  tfee  cost  el  ffee  program-; 
-ffef  provides  all  necessary  information  eoneerning 
snefe  program  and  gives  tfee  program  Ink  publicity ; 

-(ef  seeks  te  tfee  max-fen  am  extent  possible  Ink  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  ol  tcobn-ieai  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  tfeat  nation-? 

-fd)-  endeavors  to  make  effective  nse  ol  tfee  resafes 
ol  tfee  program-?  and 

-{e}-  cooperates  with  otfeer  nations  participating  in 
tfee  program  in  tfee  mutual  exchange  ol  technical 
knowledge  and  skiks: 

OOOt  Authorization — There  is  hereby  author¬ 


ized  to  be 


to  the  President  lor  tfee  fiscal  rear 


1955  $112 ,070,-000  lor  technical 
tfee  Eear  Eas-p  Afr-iea,  South  Asi%  Ear  East  and 
and  inttin  America.  4n  addition,  unexpended  balances  ol 


nations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  540 
ol  tfee  Mutual  Security  Ant  ol  -1-951-,-  as  amended,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  lor  tfee  purposes  ol 
this  seetion  -through  dune  09y  40-55-,-  and  to  be  eonsoli- 
dated  with  tfee  appropriation  authorized  by  this  seetion-. 

SeOt  OOE  Limitation  on  Esh  of  Funds. — Eunds 
made  available  under  section  000  may  be  expended  to 
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furnish  assistance  in  Ike  form  of  equipment  or  connnodi- 
lies  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstr-a 


ties 

SeOt  305t  Multilateral  T-EeH-yieA-L 
-TION-: — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  titloy  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried:  on 
hy  the  United  Nations?  the  Organization  of  American 
States',  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations^  wherever  practicable,  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  he  appropriated  to  earry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section?  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  h03?  not  to  exceed — 

-fa}-  $17, 958 v 000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance ; 


technical 


of  the  Organization  of 


StatesT 


SeOt  hPth  Advaeoee  aee>  Grafts-?  ( 'oetr-act^ — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants4n-ard  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person ,  corpora¬ 
tion?  or  other  body  of  person^  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform 


contracts  and 


in  respect  of  technical  cooper 
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ation  programs  oh  behalf  of  Ike  United  States  Govern  - 
ment  with  any  person,-  corporation,  or  ether  body  of 

persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without 

* 

the  United  States,’  or  with  any  foreign  government  or 


ABlt  B' 

which  entails 


agency.  A  contract  or  agreement 


£i  n»  f  m 
Tur  tilt" 


of  fends 


pursnant  to  this  title  may?  subject  to  any 
future  action  of  the  Congress?  run  for  not  to  exceed  three 
years.- 

Sfier  fetU  I y TEB-y-ATiexA-L  UgVEfcOPMEXT  Advisory 
Board. — There  shah  he  an  advisory  beard?  referred  to  in 
this  seetion  as  the  “Beard---,  which  shah  advise  and 
with  the  President-?  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
to  adm  i  n  ister  tins  titl  e .  with  respect  to  general  or  hasie  poliey 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorised  by  this  title?  title  44?  and  seetion  44-4  (h)-. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President?  one  of  whom?  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shah  he  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman?  The  members  of  the  Beard  shall  he  broadly 
of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in- 
in  the  programs,  including  business?  labor?  agrieul- 
ture?  public  health?  and  education?  Ah  members  of  the 
Board  shall  he  citizens  of  the  Thited  States-?  none  except 
the  chairman  shah  he  Ml  or  an  employee  of  the 
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United  States  -(including  any  United  States  O 
agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services,  Members  el  the  Reardj  ether  than  the 
chairman  if  be  is  an  officer  el  the  United  States  Govern  - 
mcnt,  shall  receive  eat  el  leads  made  available  ler  the  pur- 
pese  el  this  title  a  per  diem  abeyance  el  $b0  ler  eaeh  day 
spent  away  from  their  hemes  er  regular  places  el  business 
ler  the  parpese  el  attendance  at  meetings  el  the  Hoard  er 
at  conferences  held  npen  the  eah  el  the  chairman,  and  m 
necessary  travel,  and  while  se  engaged  they  may  he  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  net  te  exceed  $40  per  diem  in 
hen  el  subsistence  and  ether  ex 


Sbot  £08t  Joint 


on  -B-fbwl  -Recon¬ 


struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  te  een- 
tinae  te  participate  in  the  Jeint  Cemmissien  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  te  appoint  citizens  el  the  United 
States  te  the  Commission? 

TITLE  UU— OTHER  PROGRAMS 
Suer  dOE  Special  Fund. — Of  the  lands  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  AeR  net  te  exceed  $  1  oOyQQQyOQQ  may  he 
expended,  without  regard  te  the  requirements  el  this  Act 
er  any  other  Act  ler  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  m  furtherance  el  any  el  the  purposes  el  such  Aets,- 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  nnportant 
te  the  security  el  the  United  States-.-  Ant  te  exceed  Si  00, 
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of  the  fluids  available  under  section  may  be 
expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  tbe  Soviet  -Union,  -Poland-,  Chechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania?  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania-, ■  Latvia, - 
and  Estonia  or  the  Communist  dominated  or  Commanist- 
oecupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any 
other  countries  absorbed  by  tbe  Soviet  Union,-  either  to 
form  such  persons  into  elements  of  tbe  military  forces  sup¬ 
porting  tbe  Aorth  Atlantic  Lreaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  tbe  President  determines  that  sueh  assist- 
anee  wiH  contribute  to  tbe  defense  of  tbe  Aorth  Atlantic 


>•/>»>  /  vl*  Li- 4  t  1  1  i  > 

it  l  i  lt  tlX  TtT  t  lit 


of  tbe  United  J$l 


Certification 


by  tbe  President  of  amounts  expended  under  this  section 
up  to  a  total  of  $50,090,000,  and  that  ft  is  inadvisable  to 
specify  tbe  nature  of  sueb  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.-  Act  more  than  $20, 
OOOyOOO  of  tbe  funds  available  under  this  seetion  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  nation? 

Seg?  402?  Eabmwkki^g  ©f  Eunps? — Of  tbe  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Aet?  not  less 
than  $500  million  shall  be  used  to  finance  tbe  purchase  and 
export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  produets 


thereof?  produced  in  tbe  United  Statesj  and  foreign  eurreney 
proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act 
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pursuant  to  section  4444  el  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Be- 
velopmcnt  Aet  el  1954. 

SeGt  403t  Spegial  Assistance  in  J-oint  Gontrol 
Areas. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  te  famish  com¬ 
modities,  services,-  and  financial  and  other  assistance  te 
nations  and  areas  far  which  the  fainted  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  resnlt  el  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  President  to  he  in  the  interest  ol 
the  security  of  the  fanited  Statesr  -there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  far  the  fiscal  year  4955 
not  to  exeeed  $25,000^900  to  earry  out  this  section. 

SeOt  404t  Responsibilities  in  Germany- — fapen 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 
enrreney  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bifaterai 
agreement  of  -December  4fa  404fa  between  the  fanited  States 
and  the  -Federal  Republic  of  Germany  -for  any 
or  succeeding  agreement)-  shall  he  deposited  In  the  G 
( Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  fa  of  that  agreement  and 
currency  which  has  been  or  may  he  deposited  in  said  ae- 
eonnt-,-  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
anee  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Aefi  may  he  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  fanited  States  in 

responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
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authority  assumed  by  Ike  United  State*  on  J une  194t>7 
and  wider  contractual  arrangements  with  tke  Federal  Ue- 
pubhe  el  Germany?  Expenditures  may  ke  wade  under 
authority  el  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 
determined  ky  tke  Secretary  of  State  alter  consultation  with 
tke  official  primarily  responsible  lor  administration  el  pro¬ 
grams  under  chapter  3-  ol  title  U  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  ol  law  which-  tke  President  determines  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  meet  suck  responsibilities  or 
objectives? 

Sfo?  40m  Move-mens?  ©f  Migrants  an©  II-ff-f- 


feff? — fa)-  For  tke  purpose  ol  assisting  in  tke  movement  ol 
migrants,-  tkere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $1-1-, 700 ,000  lor  contributions  during  tke 
calendar  year  40-55  to  tke  Intergovernmental  Committee 
lor  European  -Migratioip  and  thereafter  suck  amount  as 
may  be  neeessaiy  from  time  to  time  for  tke  payment  by 
tke  -United  States  of  its  contributions  to  tke  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 

in  tke  Committee.-  In  addition,  tke 
balance  of  tke  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  tke  Mutual  Security  Act  of  4354,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  ke  continued  available 
lor  tke  purpose  of  this  section  through  dune  30j  4955,- 
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nun  1a  1a/  i 
til  1  LI  tv  T7U 


with  tke 


All  fll  AVI  7A/1 
Mil  H  iv^lTZiv*  It 


in  this  section? 

-(b)-  01  Ike  funds  made  available  under  lids  AetT  net 
more  than  $800,000  may  ke  used  by  Ike  President  to 
facilitate  tke  migration  to  tke  other  American  -Republics 
of  persons  resident  m  tkat  portion  of  tke  -Ryukyu  Island 
under  Rented  States  eontro-k 


-{ef  There  is  kereky  authorized  to  ke 
for  tke  kseal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $500j000  for  een- 
m  to  tke  United  Nations  Refugee  -Emergency  Eun<k 
See?  400t  Children’s  -Welfare. — There  is  kereky 
to  ke  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000 
for  contributions  during  tke  kseal  year  1955  to  tke  United 
Nations  Children’s  Enndr 

See?  40U  Pales  tine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East? — 


to  tke  Prcsi- 


Tlicrc  is  kereky  authorized  to  ke  a} 
dent  for  tke  kseal  year  1955^  not  to 
to  ke  used  to  make  contributions  to  tke  United 
Relief  and  Works  Ageney  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  tke 
Near  East?  In  addition,  tke  unexpended  balanee  of  tke 
appropriation  made  for  tke  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
tke  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  AeR  1954,-  is  hereby 
autkorized  to  be  continued  available  for  tke  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  30y  4955-?  Provided ,-  Tkat  when- 
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ever  ike  4k 


shall  determine  that  it  would  mere 


effectively  contribute  to  tke  relief  rehabilitation^  and  re¬ 
settlement  of  Utlestine  refugees  in  the  Eear  East,  be  may 
expend  any  part  ef  seek  unexpended  balanee  through  any 
other  agency  be  may  designator 

Stser  doth  Eorth  A  tlan -no  Treaty  Oega^t^a- 
tion. — (ef  4n  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Eorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  the  fiseal  year 
4-055  not  to  exceed  $3y209,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

-fbf  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 
Earth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  he  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  he  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  within  the  meaning  of  the  P oreign  Service 
A-et  of  1946,  as  amended  -fffff  Ur  Sr  Ur  801) . 

-(of  Persons-  detailed  to  -Ore  international  staff  of  the 
E-ortb  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  see- 
tion  eff9  of  this  Aet  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  offieers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four 
years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  offff  of  the 
Aet  of  19 16,  as  amended  -(tiff  4U  Sv  Gr  9ff2-)-r 
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Seer  409r  Ocean  -Fee-ioiit  Ciiar-oeb. — (af  In  order 
le  further  ike  efficient  use  ef  United  Stales  voluntary  een- 
trikutiens  fer  rekef  and  rehakilitntien  in  ii ix lions  cli^ilxlo 
fer  assistance  under  tkis  Ael?  Ike  President  may  pay  oecan 
freight  charges  frem  Uihtck  Stales  ports  le  kesignatck  peris 
ef  entry  ef  seek  nations  on  shipments  hy  United  Slates 


voluntary  nenprokt  rekef 
pre¥ek  ky  Ike  Advisory 
Aik  ank  shipments  ky  Ike 
-t-kf  Where 

with  Ike 


registered  witk  ank  ap- 
en  Volmitary  Foreign 
lied  Cress. 

Ike  President  skak  make  ar- 
fer  free  entry  ef  seek 


local 


onrl  Iav  fli  a  rn  O  Iv  nr  a» 
ctTTtX  IVl  tllU  TTTCtlYTir^ 

1* 

1U1  tllv 


ky  tkal  nation  ef 


eesl  ef  seek  shipments  frem  ike  perl  ef  entry  ef  tke  rceciving 
nation  le  Ike  designated  shipping  point  ef  Ike  consignee. 

-{ef  There  is  hereby  authorized  le  be  appropriated  le  Ike 
President  fer  Ike  fiseat  year  1955  net  le  exceed  $47400?- 
000  le  earry  enl  Ike  purposes  ef  tkis  section?  and?  in  addition? 

suant  le  section  030  ef  Ike  -Mutual  Security  A-et  ef  4954?  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  ke  continued  available  fer  Ike 
purposes  ef  tkis  section  througk  dune  30?  1955?  and  to  ke 
eonselidated  witk  ike  appropriation  authorized  in  tkis  section .- 
-fdf  In  addition?  any  funds  made  available  under  Ibis 
H.  R.  9678 - 3 
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Aet  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  to  pay  eeean  freight  charges  oh  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  any  Ant  tor  the  disposal  abroad  oi  United 
Stales  agricultural  surpluses? 

See?  440?  Control  Aer  Expenses. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1-955  not  to  exceed  $4,-300,900  for  carrying  ont 
the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Aet  of  4054-  -(30  4b  f4  44  1 6 14}-?  In  addition?  in  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act?  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  4  of  title  4  of  this  Aet  shall  be  avail 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  direct? 

See?  444-?  ADMiNxs-Tnw-Tt-v-E  E-xpexkeS: — (a}-  When- 
ever  possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Aet  shall 
be  paid  for  m  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred. 

-(b)-  -There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1 9o5  not  to  exceed  $3o~ 
QOOyOOO  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Aet  other  than  chapter 
4  of  title  I?  including  expenses  for  compensation?  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel?  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utdized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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Act}  and7  without  regard  to  tko  provisions  ol  any  other  lawy 
for  printing-  and  binding}  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
eontinental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
sueh  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  he  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Ae4 

Sect  44A  Strategic  Ma-tertai-p — 4n  order  to  reduec 


the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  produc- 
tien  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world}  the  President  is  author- 
ized  to  initiate  projects  fop-  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  oh  materials  in  whieh  deheicn  ■ 
eies  or  potential  dcheicneics  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance.- 
4be  unexpended  halanee  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  -section  514  -of  -the  Mutual  Security  Meet  -ef  1951,  -os 
to  section  544-  of  the  Mutual  Seeu-ritv-  Act  of  1951,  as 


amended-?  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  50}  1955. 

SeGt  44A  Chinese  an+>  Korean  Students. — Funds 


heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  proviso  of  section  205  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
e|  P9.5O  -(at  44  St  Ct  1544)-  shah  continue  to  be  available 


36 


1  until  expended,  under  such  regulations  ns  the  Secretary  of 

2  State  may  prescribe;,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum 

3  extent  practicable,  fee  necessary  expenses  el  tuition,-  subsist 

4  ence?  transportation?  and  emergency  medical  eare  for  selected 

5  citizens  el  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in 

6  accredited  colleges,  universities?  or  other  educational  insti- 

7  tut  ions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 

8  State  for  the  purpose?  or  for  research  and  related  academie 

9  and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States?  and  such 

10  selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 

11  purpose  of  study  in  the  -United  States  shah  be  granted  per- 

12  mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  hied  with 

13  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  U-atarahzation  pur- 

14  suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  GcneraL 

15  Sem  44U  Excour ag ement  ob  Ereb  Enterprise 

16  an©  Urev-a^e  Uirticipa-t-ioX: — (a)-  U  is  declared  to  be 

17  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 

18  other  free  nations  to  increase  the  how  of  international  trade? 

19  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to  discourage 

20  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of 

21  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce?  and  to  strengthen 

22  free  labor  unions ;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 

23  States  enterprise  toward  the  ceonomic  strength  of  other 

24  free  nations?  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad? 
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participation  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maxb 
mum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  ont  snob  programs) ,  and 
of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 


by  tbis  s 

-(b)-  In  order  to  encourage  and  faeibtate 

achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  -Act,-  the  President — 
-(b)-  shah  mate  arrangements  to  bnd  and  draw  the 

vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations ; 

-(h)-  shah  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trader  or  other  temporary 
arrangements  where  more  snitahle  or  expeditions^  which 
shah  include  provisions  to  eneourage  and  facilitate  the 
how  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  A  etc  and 

-(3)-  may  mafeey  until  June  dtb  19J7-,-  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  hing  guaranties  to  any 
person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects;  in- 

existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  pro¬ 
grams  Provided-,  Jhat — 
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■{A)-  sued  projects  shall  ho  approved  by  the 
as  h authoring:  any  ol  the  purposes  el  this 
Aet,  and  he  the  nation  eOReerned; 

-(44)-  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shah  he  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  ol  the  followings 

-{if  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
td  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  sneh  currencies, 
receiyed  by  sneh  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
Irom  the  approved  projcets7  as  repayment  or 
return  ol  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  eompensation  lor  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  ol  all  or  any  part  thercol-;- 

-(h)-  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  lor  loss  ol  all  or  any  part  ol  the  mvesk- 
ment  in  the  approved  projeet  which  shall  he 
found  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  hy  rea¬ 
son  ol  expropriation  or  confiscation  hy  action  ol 
the  government  ol  a  foreign  nation  or  hy  reason 


ol  way  revolution  or  insurrection^ 

-fG)-  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  ol  which  such  payment  is  made  shah  become 
the  property  ol  the  United  States  Government-  ami 
the  United  States  Government  shall  he  subrogated 
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to  any  rightj  tit  by  claim  or  cause  el  action 


"f&f  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  net  ex- 
eeed  the  amount  el  dollars  mvestcd  hr  the  project 
by  sueh  person  with  the  approval  ol  the  Resident 
pins  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  sard  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  sueh  guaranty,  and  shall  he 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  ol  issuance ; 

-{£)-  a  lee  shall  he  eharged  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  4-  per  eentunr  per  annum  ol  the  amount 
ol  eaeh  guaranty  under  elause  -(rf  ol  subparagraph 
and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  ol 
the  amount  ol  eaeh  guaranty  under  elause  -(hf  ol 
sueh  subparagraphy  and  all  lees  collected  hereunder 
shall  ho  a-v  ah  ab  1  o  for  expenditure  in  discharge  ol 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  sueh  time  as  all  sueh  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired?  or  untd  all  such  lees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol 


-{¥)-  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  to  a  total  ol  $2007000,000-:  Provided, 
Phat  any  lands  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remain- 

assumed 


ng  alter  all  liability  ol  the  IJ-nited 
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charged-,  er  otherwise  terminated?  shah  he  available 


for  allocation:  to  other  guaranties?  the  foregoing  limi¬ 


tation  notwithstanding?  Any  payments  made  to 


discharge 


issued  under 


under 


this  subsection  shall  he  pahl  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  -{hi}-  as  long  as  sneh  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  he  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  444  -(e)-  -{£}- 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,-  as 
amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  sneh  guaranty-,8 

-{Cf}-  the  guaranty  program  authorized  hy  this 


he  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 


ticable  extent  and  shall  he  administered  under 
broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act? 

■(H)-  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

-{4}-  the  term  ‘-person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  created  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or 
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-Territory  and  substantially 
by  eitizens  el  tbe  -United  States,  and 

-{nf  tbe  term  “investment’ 1  includes  any 
contribution  ol  capital  goods^  material^  equip¬ 
ment?  services,-  patents?  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  tbe  lorm  ol  -(4)-  a 
loan  or  loans  to  an  aproved  project^-  -fS-)-  tbe 
purchase  ol  a  share  ol  ownership  in  any  seek 
project,-  -fd)-  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings?  or  profits  ol  any  sneb  project,  and  -f4f 
the  famishing  ol  capital  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  lor  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
the  end  ol  tbe  fiseai  year  in  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  ol  sueh  investment  is  rnader 
SeOt  44§t  Emic ration  to  4U  St  St  4b — Funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  ol  travel  ol  any  resident  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  ol  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  lor  the  purpose  ol  estab¬ 
lishing  permanent  residence  there-:  Provided ,  That  sueh  resi¬ 


dent  shah  not  be  readmitted  to  the  United  States.' 

SeO:  44#t  Munitions  Control — The  President 
is  authorized  to  eontrfa,  in  furtherance  ol  world  peace  and 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  ol  the  United  States,  the 
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ex}>ort  and  import  of  anus,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  ether  than  by  a-  Ignited  States  (fovermnent  ageney. 
44m  President  is  authorized  fo  desigmde  those  artieles 
whieh  shaii  ho  eensidered  os  arms,  umnmnition,  and  ho- 

it]  ni  n/nify  /  \  f  t~iTit  -i«  4*i  tv  f  1  t  .rt  milVmMi'/W'  t  t  j  t  1 1 1  l,  1  t  <  <>/«  f  l  ni  t 

I  "lvl  1  lvii  I'ts  U1  vTTTi  tT7r  t  HU  I  /  111  l/Uov  »■'  Ui  tTito  ovv  el  l  *1 1  • 

-fh)-  As  preseribed  hr  regulations  issued  under  this  see- 
tiem  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufae- 
taring,  exporting^  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition^  or 
implements  of  war  designated  by  the  President  under  snh- 
seetion  -(a)-  shah  register  with  the  t-nited  States  Govern 
ment  ageney  eharged  with  the  administration  of  this  seetion 
andy  in  addition^-  shah  pay  a  registration  fee  whieh  shah  he 
preserved  by  sneh  regulations. 

-(e)-  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  seetion  or  any  role  or  regohdion  issued  under  this 
soetiom  or  who  willfuhy7  in  a  registration  or  heense  apph- 
nation,  in nlvos  arty  untrue  statement  of  a  material  faet  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  faet  repaired  to  he  stated  therein 
or  nceessarv  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead 
mgy  shah  upon  eonvietion  he  hned  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

SbOv  44-A  Assistance  ve  1  n-t  c  bn  a-t  ion  a  l  Obgani- 
zation. — Whenever  it  wih  assist  in  achieving  puiposes 
deelared  in  this  Aety  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  seetions  1-34  and  404  in  order  to  furnish 
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assistance,  including  hy  transfer  ef  Inn 4s,  directly  to  tire 
Aorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization?  for  a  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes: 

Sfgt  44E  -Fagimtation  aff  Encouragement  of 
TeaveF: — The  President?  through  sneh  officer  or 
sion  as  he  may  designate,  shah  facilitate  and 
■without  eost  to  the  Enited  States  except  for 
expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  hy 
citizens  of  the  Enited  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
under  this  Act  and  travel  hv  citizens  of  sneh 


poll  Ivi  Arj  fry  t1>o 
v  v  /  till  l  JL  lv-E  tvt  1 11L' 


Statesr 


TITLE  E— MIgOELLAAEOES  EEOEISEtES 
Etiaffee  E  Geneeal  Proyirionb 
SeOt  00E  Transfer abili ta  of  Ffnbw — Whenever 
the  President  determines  ft  to  he  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Aety  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Aety  and  may  he 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  whieh  such  funds  may  he 
used,  except-  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  he  increased  hy 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  avadebE  for 
sueh  provision  pursuant  to  this  Aetr  Funds  transferred  under 
this  section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chapter  4-  of 
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title  4  may  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area  limits 
imposed  by  section  40b  -{e)-r  Act  less  than  00  per  centum 
of  any  assistance  furnished  under  paragraph  -(4-) ,-  -f2^y  er 
-f3}-  of  section  204  -(ar)-  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shad  he  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  ae- 
eordanec  with  section  500t 

SeOt  002t  44se  or  Foreign  Gerrency. — faf  Notwith¬ 
standing  section  4115  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Aety  4053,-  or  any  other  provision  of  lawy  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  section  050  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  1 951- 
as  amended,  shad  remain  available  and  shad  he  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

-f4)-  for  providing  mditary  assistance  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist  - 
anee  under  this  Act; 

-f2)-  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations ; 

-f3f  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Aety  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  includ 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiatedy  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  rceoived 
in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  seetion  or 
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lor  deposit  to  the  general  account  el  the  treasury  el 
the  United  Statos-j 

-f4f  lei2  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis-j 

-(#)-  lor  grants  in  aid  to  increase  production  lor 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries ; 

-(3)-  lor  purchasing  materials  lor  United  States 
stockpiles. 

-(b)-  X ot withstanding  section  1445  ol  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Aetj  49-53-,-  or  any  other  provision  ol  lawy  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  ol  the  Congress  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  433  ol  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  ol  1946^  as  amendedj  lor  their  leeal  cur¬ 
rency  expenses-;  Provided ,-  That  any  such  committee  ol  the 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  lull  aeeoant- 
ing  tlrcreof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  ol  the 
House  ol  Representatives  -{h  the  committee  using  sueh  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  committee  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives)-  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  ol  the  Senate  -(h 
the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  ol  the 
Senate)-,  showing  the  total  amount  ol  sueh  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  lor  whieh  it  was  expended. 
Seer  503t  Termination  op  Assistance-. — (a)-  41  the 
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determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Aet — 

-(4-}-  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


States ;  or 

(*)  \  \\  1 1  H  lixi 

—  I  VV  v/ttltl  lie/  \ 

for  which  sneh 
-fhf  is  no 


contribute 


to  the 


f  er 


is 

with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Gharter 
of  the  United  Actions, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Ach — If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  4-  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to 
its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
h  is  a  partr  he  shah  terminate  ah  or  -part  of  such 

nT^tStTTttri  1 1  . 

fbf  A-ssistanee  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  maw  unless  sooner  terminated  hy  the  President, 

-fef  Ponds  made  available  under  this  Act  shah  remain 
available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination 
under  this  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

h-EC.-  http  ft-HALL  P-it8txebs- — (af  Insofar  as 
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We  and  te  tke 


extent  consistent  with  Ike  accom- 


ef  ike  purposes  el  this  AatT  Ike  President  shall 
assist  American  small  business  te  participate  equitably  m  tke 
furnishing  el  commodities  end  services  financed  with  kinds 
authorized  under  titles  4-0  444y  and  lAp  and  chapters  d  and 
d  el  title  I7  el  this  Aet — 

-(4)-  by  causing  te  he  made  available  te  suppliers  in 


den7  as  far  in  advanee  as 
with  respect  te  purchases  prepesed  te  he  financed  with 

on  n  n  fi -j  r->  r\  o 

ottt~rr  1  Hi  lvin . 

-fd)-  by  causing  te  he  made  available  te 


purchasers  in  tke  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Aet  information  as  te  eemmedities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  tke 
and 


-(d)-  by  providing  fer  additional  s 
small  business  better  opportunities  te 
famishing  ef  eemmedities  and  s 
seek  kinds-. 


te  give 

1-11  tlie 

ITT  tilt" 

f]  1101100(1  with 


-fb)-  Where  shah  be  an  Office  ef  Small 
by  a  Special  Assistant  fer  Small  Ifasinessy  in  seek 
States  Government  agency  as  tke  President  may  direefa  te 
assist  m  carrying  out  tke  previsions  ef  subsection  -(a)-  ef  tins 


u  L.  L  1 1 U 1 1  • 
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-fef  4be  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  Enitod  States,  and  par- 
tieularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information  with 
respeot  to  purchases  made  by  tbo  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  parsnant  to  chapter  4  of  title  4j  such  information 
to  be  fiirnisbcd  as  far  in  advanee  as  possibleT 

SeOt  §Qtk  Loan  Assistance-. — (af  Dot  less  than  40 
per  centum  of  tbe  amounts  obligated  from  binds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  titles  4  and  44  (excluding  funds  previously 
appropriated  and  continued  available  pursuant  to  sueb  titles) 
sbab  be  obligated  for  farnisbing  assistance  on  terms  of  repay 
merit  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans- 
fer  to  tbe  Drifted  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling 
or  other  purposes) ; 

-fbf  Bunds  for  tbe  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  sbab  be  allocated  to  tbe  Export-Import 
Dank  of  -Washington,-  which  sha-lly  notwithstanding  tbe  pro¬ 
visions  of  tbe  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1015  -fbO  Stab 
5-26) ,  as  amended,  make  and  administer  tbe  credit  on  sueb 
termrn  Credits  made  by  tbe  Export  Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 


ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  i 


m 


determining 

n 


the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  loans  and  guaranties  to  tbe  ex-tent  of  tbe  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  section  7-  of  tbe  Export  Import  Bank  Aet  of  4915 
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-{59  Stat.  529) ,  as  amended: — Amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  el  principal  and  interest  en  any  lean  made  under  9ns 
section  shall  he  held  hy  the  Treasury  to  he  used  for  sueh  pur¬ 
poses?  ineluding  further  leans?  as  may  he  authorised  from 
time  to  time  hy  Congress.  Amounts  reeeived  in  repayment 
el  principal  and  interest  en  any  credits  made  under  paragraph 
•444-  -(e)-  -{9}-  el  the  -Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of  49187  as 
amended?  shall  he  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  el  the 
Treasury?  except  that?  to  the  extent  required  for  sueh  pur¬ 
pose?  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  heretofore  authorised  to  he  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  444 
-fe)-  -{9)-  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of  1948,  as 
amended?  shall  he  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  sueh  notes? 

See?  609?  Patents  anb  Technical  Information. — 
-faf  As  used  in  this  section — 

-{4-)-  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or 
discovery  covered  hy  a  patent  issued  hy  the  United 
States  ;  and 

-(5)-  the  term  “information1-  means  information 
originated  hy  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
- 4 


H.  R.  9678 
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owner  thereof  and  those  io  privity  with  him,  wliieh  is 
net  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles? 

-(h)-  W-henever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
-(h)-  use  within  the  United  States, ■  without  author¬ 
ization  hy  the  owner,  shall  he  made  of  an  invention ;  or 
-(2)-  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the 
disclosure  of  information  hy  reason  of  acts  of  the  ■United- 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  sueh  invention  or 
information  shall  he  hy  suit  against  the  -United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  -District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  sueh  owner  is  a  resident 
for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure?  In  any  sueh  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses^  general  or  special,-  that 
might  he  pleaded  hy  any  defendant  in  a  hke  action. 

-(e)-  Before  sueh  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Cov- 
ernment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant?  in 
full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 
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-{4)-  4he  provisions  el  tire  lasl  sentence  ol  section  1198 
el  title  88  el  the  United  States  Code  shah  apply  te  inven- 
tiens  and  information  covered  by  this  section? 

-fe)-  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law?  no  recovery 
shad  be  bad  ler  any  infringement  el  a  patent  committed 
mere  than  sis  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action?  except-  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  -(e)-  above  for  compcnsa- 
tien  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notiee  to  the  claimant  that  bis 
claim  has  been  denied  shah  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
sis  years?  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date? 

SbOt  bOU  Availability  op  El-aicl — Eseept  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  sections  404?  40%  40%  and  444b  funds 
shah  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
-(ether  than  sections  440  and  418)  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  hseal  year? 

gpe?  b08?  Limit atio^  op1  Eppbs  pea  PitorAG  axb% — 
-None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor 
any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing?  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina- 
tien  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program-?  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
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ether  expenses  outside  the  hunted  States  of  any  citizen  er 
group  el  citizens  el  the  United  States  ler  the  purpose  el 
panicking  suck  program  within  the  United  States.- 

S®Or  bOth  Fueoiiase  ©f  Commodities. — Ue  funds 


made  available  under  title  44  er  chapter  3  el  title  4  el  this 
Act  shall  he  used  ler  the  purchase  in  bulk  el  any  commodi- 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  ef  the  purchase  adjusted  fef  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  eest  el  transportation  te  destination?  quality,- 
and  terms  el  payment.  A  hulk  purchase  within  the  mean- 
ing  el  this  section  dees  net  include  the  purchase  ef  raw 
cotten  in  bales.-  -Funds  made  available  under  title  44  er 
chapter  3-  ef  title  4  ef  this  Act  may  he  used  ler  the  pro¬ 
curement  ef  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  -President  determines  that  suek  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  eeenemy  ef  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  te  any  areas  ef  labor  surplus,  er  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  te  the  United  States  ef  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  4n  providing  for  the  procurement  ef  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
tins  iV  c t  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  ef  such  nation,  the  President  si  aril,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  hr  furtherance  ef  the  purpose's  ef  this 
Act-,  authorize  the  procurement  ef  such  surplus  agricultural 
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commodity  only  within  the  United  States  cxeept  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  any  sueb  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  net 
available  m  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
ply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Ant? 

See?  bUb  Retention  an©  Ret-fen  of  Equip¬ 
ment. — fa)-  Ue  equipment  or  materials  may  he  transferred 
under  title  4  out  of  military  steehs  if  the  Secretary  of  Ue- 
fense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff?  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  he  detrimental  to  the 
national  seeurity  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Uorees  to  meet  their  training  requirements? 

-(h)-  Any  equipment,  materials-,-  or  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  to  carry  out  this  Aet  shall  he  retained  by?  or?  upon  re¬ 
imbursement?  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of?  such  -United 
States  Government  ageney  as  the  President  may  determine 
in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  internar- 
tional  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  vrih  he  served 
thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution. — Any  commodities  so  retained  may  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  Government  owned  property,-  when  necessary  to 
prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  eon- 
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serve  the  usefulness  thereof  Funds  realized  from  any  sued 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation 
or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  sued  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or 
to  appropriations  currently  available  for  sued  procurements 
-fef  Phe  President  shad  made  appropriate  arrange¬ 
ments  with  eaed  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials 
under  edaptcr  4  of  title  4  (other  than  equipment  or 
materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  197)  for  the 
return  to  the  United  States  -(4-)-  for  salvage  or  scrap,-  or 
for  sued  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  he 
in  the  interest  of  mutual  security?  of  any  sued  equipment  or 
materials  wdieh  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originallv  made  available.- 


Sec.  541.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives 
to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an 
employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  commission, 
payment,  or  gift?  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials^  commoditicsy  or  services  under  this 
Aet  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,- 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  teed  any  action  daring  sued 
employment y  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em¬ 
ployee  or  officer  of  rire  United  States  in  the  preeeding  two 
yearsy  solicits,  aeceptsy  or  offers  to  accept  any  commissiony 
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•payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials',-  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer; 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  sueh 
employment^  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  he  subject  to  a 
hue  of  not  to  exeecd  Sf-OyQOQ  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years;  or  both :  Presided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections 
dOT- or  530 -faf  of  this  Aeh 

SeOt  544b  hfeneE  to  Legislative  Committees. — 
■When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  LOO  -(d)-  or  section 
50-1 ,-  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this  Act  whieh  will 
result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind;  for  a  purpose,-  or  to 
an  area,-  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the 
presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this 
Act;  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  m 
sueh  presentation  for  the  program  or  project  concerned; 
the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  E oreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  E oreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and;  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Sendees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  sueh 
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change.-  Felice  shall  alse  be  given  to  the  Committee  en 
Foreign  II  el  aliens  el  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  el  the  House  el  Representatives  el  any 
determination  under  the  first  sentence  el  section  404  (except 
with  respect  to  unvouchered  fends)  and  eepies  el  any 
certification  as  te  loyalty  under  section  534 ■  shall  he  filed 
with  sueh  committees. 

SeOt  543r  SmrriNe  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
Sueh  steps  as  may  he  necessary  shah  he  taken  te  assure, 
as  lar  as  practicable,-  that  at  least  50  per  centum  el  the 
gross  tonnage  el  commodities,  materials  and  equipment 
procured  out  el  fends  made  available  under  sections  103, 
405^  1-23,  43U  432  -fa)-?  30U  and  303  el  this  Aet  and 
transported  te  or  Irem  the  United  States  en  oeean  vessels? 
computed  separately  ler  dry  hulk-  carriers,  dry  cargo  finer 
and  tanker  services  and  computed  separately  ler  sections 
403  and  405  -(taken  together)  and  ler  sections  123,  1-31? 
432  -fa)-?  201,  and  303  (taken  together)  is  se  transported 
en  United  States  fiag  commercial  vessels  te  the  extent  sueh 
vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  ler  United  States  fiag 
commercial  vessels ;  anfe  in  the  administration  el  this  pre- 
vision,  steps  shall  be  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  el  this  Aet?  te  secure  a  lair  and 
reasonable  participation  by  United  States  fiag  commercial 
^sscls  fa  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 
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Chapter  A  Oeean-ie-ation  and  Administration 

SeOt  feffe  Delegation  op  Authority  by  the  Prebi  ■ 
dent. — Phe  ■President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  this  Aet  through  sneh  ageney  or  officer 
of  the  feinted  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  sneh 
agency  or  sneh  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate 
sneh  rules  and  regulations  as  may  he  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Aet  and  may  delegate 
authority  to  perform  any  of  sueh  functions  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates  acting  under  his  direction. 

SeOt  52A  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among- 
Agencies. — fa)-  Phe  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  fenited  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Aetj  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services-:  Sueh  funds  shall 
he  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  authorfeedr  m  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  sueh  funds 


are  allocated  or  transferrodr  -Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart  ■ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  he  governed  by  the  procedures  of 
subsection-  -fef  of  this  soetiom 

-fb)-  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  tune 
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tions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
efj  or  procarc  commodities  from,  any  United-  States  Gov- 
emment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
eonsent  of  the  head  ef  saeh  agency,  and  lands  allocated 
pursaant  to  this  subsection  to  any  saeh  agency  may  he 
established  in  separate  appropriation  aceonnts  on  the  boo-ks 

AT  th  A  Typn  PI1VTT 

u  I  l/_ll  -I- 1  v.  it  u  tii  y  • 

-(ef  Reimbursement  shall  he  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency?  from  funds  available  to  carry  oat 
chapter  4-  of  title  4  ef  this  Act?  for  any  assistance  far- 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by  or  through  saeh 
agency-  Such  reimbursement  shall  he  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  -(as  defined  in  section  545)-  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,-  sendees  -(other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  -Porees  of  the  United  States-)-,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter?  Pbe  amount  of  any  saeh 
reimbursement  shall  he  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,-  or  accounts  of 
saeh  agency  and  shall  be  available  fey  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  ty  the  purposes  for  which  saeh  appro¬ 
priations,-  funds-, ■  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used? 
including  the  -procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  or 
sendees,  required  by  saeh  ageney,-  in  the  same  general  cate¬ 
gory  as  these  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured  by 
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it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such  procurement. 

-(4)-  4ft  the  ease  of  any  commodity,  service,-  or  faekity 
procured  from  any  Tanked  States  Government  agency  under 
any  previsien  ef  this  Act  other  than  chapter  4  of  title  4? 
reimbursement  or  payment  skak  ke  made  to  suek  agency 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  suek  provision?  Suek 
reimbursement  or  payment  skak  ke  at  replacement  cost?  or? 
if  required  ky  law?  at  actual  eost?  or  at  any  other  price 
autkorized  ky  law  and  agreed  to  ky  the  owning  or  disposal 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  suek  reimbursement  or  paw 
rnent  skak  ke  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,’  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  ke  procured 
replacements  of  simkar  commodities,  services?  or  fackities? 
except  that  where  suek  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  ky  reason  of  this  subseetien? 
and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  suek  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  ncecssary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
tkerfor  skak  ke  covered  into  the  Traesury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts? 

-(e)-  4n  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  accounts 
may  ke  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or?  on  terms  and  conditions  approved 
ky  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States?  against  whieh  -(if  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment  may  ke  issued  whieh  shall  constitute  obligations 
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ol  Ike  United  States,  and  moneys  doe  or  to  become  doe 
under  sued  letters  el  commitment  shall  he  assignable  under 
Ike  Assignment  ol  Claims  Aet  ol  1 940,  as  amended,  and 
-fii)-  -withdrawals  may  he  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  ol  eon- 
traets,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation.  Ex¬ 
penditure  ol  kinds  whieh  have  been  made  available  through 
aeeounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  lor  on  standard 
documentation  required  lor  expenditure  ol  Government 
kinds ;  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  lor  commodities  or 
services  procured  outside  the  continental  limits  ol  the  -United 
States  may  be  accounted  lor  exclusively  on  such  certification 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  ol  the  United  States. 

S ec^  bSIk  Coordination  With  Eoreign  Policy. — 
-fa)-  Uo  thing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
inlringe  upon  fire  powers  or  lunetions  ol  the  Secretary  ol 
State. 

-(h)-  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  ol  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country^  under  the  leader 
ship  ol  the  Chicl  ol  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

SeOt  ATE  Toe  Secretary  oe  Defense- — (a)-  In  the 
ease  ol  aid  under  ehapter  A  ol  title  I  ol  this  Aetj  the  Seere- 
tary  ol  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  lor — 
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m-  the  determination  el  military  end-item  require  ■ 
ments ; 

-(2)-  the  procurement  el  military  equipment  in  a 
manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
programs ; 

-(3)-  tire  supervision  el  end-item  use  hy  the  roeipi 
ent  countries ; 

-(4)-  the  supervision  el  the  training  el  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel ; 

-(h)-  the  movement  and  delivery  el  military  end- 
items^  and 

-(d)-  within  the  Department  el  Defense,  the  per¬ 
formance  el  any  ether  functions  with  respect  te  the 
furnishing  el  military  assistance. 

-(h)-  Fhe  establishment  el  priorities  m  the  procurement,- 
delivery,  and  allocation  el  military  equipment  shah  he  de¬ 
termined  hy  dre  Secretary  el  Defense,  dhe  determination 
el  the  value  el  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap¬ 
ter  4  el  title  4  shall  he  made  hy  the  President-! 

Seot  535t  Forkhe?  OrEinvTi-ems  Administratis — 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  te  this  scetien  er  section  521, 
the  Director  el  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  -(re¬ 
ferred  te  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director-)-  shah  continue 
te  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  A-etj  except  insofar  as  sueh  functions  relate  te  contina- 
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1  etta  supervision  and  general  direction  el  programs  el  military 

2  assistance.  Fhe  President  may  transfer  te  any  agency  or 

3  officer  ef  the  -United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 

4  function,  office,  or  entity  ef  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin 

5  istration  or  any  officer  er  employe  thereof-, ■  and  may  transfer 

6  sued  personnel,  property,-  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  neecs 

7  sary  incident  thereto? 

8  See?  §26?  Missions  anb  Staffs  Abroad: — Fhe  Presi 

9  dent  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  sneh 

10  nations  and  for  sneh  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 

11  carry  out  this  Act?  Each  sneh  special  mission  or  staff  shah 

12  he  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  Fhe  chief  and  his  deputy 

13  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may7  notwithstand- 

14  ing  any  other  law?  he  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis- 

15  cretiom  ffihe  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  -(d)-  in  eases 

16  approved  by  the  President^  the  same  compensation  and 

17  aho-wanccs  as  a  ehief  of  mission7  elass  ^  or  a  chief  of  mission 

18  class  -4j  -within  the  meaning  of  the  -Foreign  Service  Act  of 

19  4-946  -(22  h?  Sr  €?  801) ,  or  -(2)-  compensation  and  allow- 

20  ances  in  accordance  with  section  £27-  -(e)-  of  this  Aeh  as  the 

21  President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

22  See?  £27?  Employment  op  Personnel. — faf  Any 

23  United  States  Government  agency  performing  functions  under 

24  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  &S  the 
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1  President  deems  necessary  .fee  carry  eufe  the  provisions  and 

2  purposes  el  this  Aefer 

3  -fbf  01  febe  persenncl  employed  in  febe  United  States  en 

4  pregrams  antberized  by  Ibis  Act?  nefe  fee  execcd  sixty  may  be 

5  cempcnsated  without  regard  fee  febe  provisiens  el  febe  Olassih- 

6  cation  Aefe  el  4949,-  as  amended,  el  whom  nefe  fee  execcd 

7  thirty-five  may  be  compensated  afe  rates  higher  than  these 

8  provided  ler  grade  4b  el  febe  general  schedule  established 

9  by  febe  Classification  Aefe  el  4949,  as  amended,  and  el  these? 

10  nefe  fee  execcd  fiffeecn  may  be  cempensated  afe  a  rafee  in  excess 

11  el  febe  highest  rafee  provided  ler  grades  el  sneh  general 

12  sehedulc  bnfe  nefe  in  cxecss  el  $45?000  per  annum-  Sueh 

13  positions  shah  be  in  addition  fee  these  antberized  by  law  fee 

14  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,-  and  in  addition  fee  febe 

15  number  authorized  by  section  bOb  el  febe  Classification  Aefe 

16  el  4949,  as  amended. 

17  -{ef  Per  febe  purpose  el  performing  functions  under  this 

18  Act  enfeside  febe  continental  limbs  el  febe  United  States?  febe 

19  Director  may — 

20  -f4f  employ  er  assign  persons?  er  authorize  febe  em- 

21  ployment  er  assignment  el  officers  er  employees  el  other 

22  -United  States  Government  agencies?  who  shall  rceeivo 

23  compensation  afe  any  el  febe  rates  provided  ler  febe  Fer- 
eign  Scrviee  Reserve  and  Stab  by  febe  -Foreign  Serviec 
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Aet  of  1916,  as  amended  -{33  4h  Sr  64  80-4)-, ■  w6v,. 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  in¬ 
cluding,  in  ah  eases,-  peat  differentials  prescribed  under 
section  443-  el  the  Foreign  Service  Act ;  and  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  he  entitled  to  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  a-s  are  provided  by  section  §38  ol  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Aet  lor  persons  appointed  to  the  -Foreign  Service 
Reserve^  and 

-(3)-  utilize  sueh  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  lor  the  duration  ol  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Aety  contained  in  the  -F orcign  Service 
Aet  ol  4946,  as  amended  -{33  Ph  Sr  64  801) ,  as  the 
-President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Aetr  Sueh  provisions  ol  the  Foreign  Serviec  Aet  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shah  apply  to  person  - 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  includ- 
ingj  in  ah  eases;  the  provisions  ol  sections  443  and  §38 
ol  that  Aetr 

-fdf  For  the  purpose  ol  performing  functions  under  this 
Aet  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  -Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Aet  alien 
clerks  and  employees  m  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Aet  of  -4946,  as  amended 
-f33  4h  Sr  Gr  864fr 
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See?  De-tah?  oe  Personnel  to  Poreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. — (ft)-  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
he  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Aet?  the  head  of  any  -United  States  Government  ageney  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  whieh  no  compensation 
is  attaehed  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  ageney-:-  Provided^  That  such  acceptance  of  offiee 
shall  in  no  ease  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government? 

-fh)-  Any  sueh  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned 
or  detailed?  shah  he  considered?  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,-  rights,-  seniority?  or  other  benefits  as  such? 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  ageney  from  whieh  assigned 
or  detailed?  and  he  shall  continue  to  rcecive  compensation? 
allowances?  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  ageney  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Aet? 

See?  Detail  ©p  Person-nee  to  International 
Org  animations? — (a)-  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  he  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act?  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail?  assign?  or  otherwise  make 
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1  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer  nr 

2  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  os  a  member  of 

3  the  international  staff  el  such  organization,  or  to  r either 

4  any  technical?  scientific  or  professional  advice  or  service 

5  to  or  hr  cooperation  with  snch  organization. 

6  -(h)-  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 

7  detailed?  shall  he  considered?  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 

8  his  allowances?  privileges,  rights;  seniority  and  other  bene- 

9  fits  as  such?  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
16  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 

11  which  detailed  or  assigned?  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 

12  compensation,  allowances?  and  benefits  from  funds  avaif- 

13  able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out 

14  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Aetr  He  may  also  receive? 

15  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe? 

16  representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 

17  section  99b  of  the  -Foreign  Service  Act  of  3-916,  as  amended 

18  Hr  St  Gt  80b)  :■  bhc  authorization  of  sueh  allowances 

19  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 

20  appropriations  available  therefor  shall  he  considered  as 

21  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 

22  Statutes. 

23  -{ef  Details  or  assignments  may  he  made  under  this 

24  section — 
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-(4-)-  without  reimbursement  to  the  Ignited  fifties 
by  Ike  international  organizationy 

epee  agreement  by  the  international  organize- 
lien  to  reimburse  the  4-nhed  States  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses^  and  allowances  er  any  part  thereof 
te  suck  officer  er  employee  during  tke  period  et 
Of  iii  accordance  whh  subsection  -fkf 

et  this  secthon  and  anek  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
te  tke  appropriation,  fundj  er  aeeount  utilized  ter  paying 
seek  eempensatieny  travel  expenses^  er  allowances,  er  te 
tke  appropriation,  fund  er  aeeount  currently  available  for 
seek 


vr 


13  upon  an  advance  ef  binds-, ■  property,  er 

14  te  tke  -United  States  accepted  with  tke  approval  ef  tke 

•  .  , 

15  President  for  specified  uses  in  furtherance  ef  tke  purposes 

16  of  this  Aety  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as 

17  a  separate  fund  in  tke  Treasury  ef  tke  United  States,  te 

,  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  U  f 

18  be  available  for  tke  specified  usesy  and  te  be  used  for  re- 

19  imbursement  ef  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sek- 

20  jeet  te  tke  provisions  ef  tins  Aeh-  any  unexpended  bah 

•  •  •  •  *  .  .  •  •  I  .  .  M* 

21  anee  ef  suck  account  to  be  returned  to  tke  international 

eo 

22  organi-zation-f  er 

<  »  A' 

23  Utf  subject  to  tke  receipt  by  tke  -United  States  ef 

»  «  t  i  \ 

24  a  credit  te  be  applied  against  tke  payment  by  tke  United 


i  .  t  -j  V  4  '»■:?*/'.- 
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Steles  of  its  shore  ef  the  expenses  ef  the  international 
organization  to  whieh  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed 
sueh  eredit  to  he  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 
expenses  and  allowances;  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
sueh  offieer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  -(h)"  ^  this 
section. 

SeOt  o30t  Experts  Cone u  l  t-ants  or  Organic  a- 

tioxb  Thereof. — (af  Experts  and  consultants  or  organiza¬ 
tions  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  4b  of  the  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  1946  -(b  Ur  St  Gv  bba-U  may  be  employed  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act;  and  individuals  so  employed  may 
he  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $7b  per  diem,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $49 
while  so  employed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  at  9m  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standard¬ 
ized  Government  Travel  Regulations  -(Foreign  Areas)  while 
so  employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States: 

-(h)-  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and:  ability  may 
he  employed  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 
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this  Act  in  Accordance  with  the  provisions  of  seetion  740 
(b)-  of  the  Defense  Production  Aet  of  4950,  as  amended 
-(50  45  St  Or  App;  2160)-,  and  regulations  issued  there- 

naJ  ai« 

ItllltV/I  . 

SeOt  544t  Seouhity  Uleabanoe. — No  citizen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  he  employed,  or  if  already 
employed,  may  he  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

(a) -  sneh  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or 
by  the  -Federal  -Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  ease  of 
specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Direo- 
tor  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionably  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in 
writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  that?  after  full  consideration  of  sueh 
report,  he  believes  sueh  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,-  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  advocating  contrary  views?  or 

(b) -  sueh  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  mil i- 
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1  tary  intelligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of 

2  has  certified  im  writing  that  he-  believes  individual 

■3  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  bled  eopies  thereof  with 

4  rite  Senate  Committee  en  Foreign  Relations  ami  the 


5 


House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


6  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  ease  ol  any  officer 

7  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  een- 

8  sent  ol  the  Senate  nor  shad  it  apply  in  the  ease  oi  any 

9  person  already  employed  nnder  programs  covered  by  this 
10  Act  -who 1  has  been  provionsly  Investigated  in  connection 
u  with  sneb  employment 

12  Seer  332r  Exemption  of  Pekhonxel  Fhcfu  Certain 

13  Federal  Laws.  -  -Service  oi  an  individual  as  a  member 

14  oi  the  Board  established  pursuant  to  section  307  oi  this 

15  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  section  030  -fa)- 

16  shall  not  be  , considered  as  service  or  employment  bring- 

17  ing  sneb  individual  ~within  the  provisions  oi  title  4A  Hr  Sr  Cry 

18  sections  281,  283  or  284,  or:  of  section  400  of  the  Revised 

19  Statutes..,^ :  44  Sr  43  00)-  or  of  any  other  Federal  law 

20  imposing  restrictions y  requirements;  or  penalties  in  rr 

21  ;4o  Ore  employment  of  person sT  the  performance  of  serve 
22,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in 

23  vdtb  any  claim ^  proceeding ,  or  mat  ter  involving  the 

24  States  r-?exeept-A>sefar  as  sneb  provisions  of  law  may  pro- 
— r  Idhit  a^yysnob  individual  from  -  receiving  compensation  in 
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respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  direetly  involved  m  the  performance  el  sneh  service  - 
ner  shah  sneh  service  he  considered  as  employment  or  heid- 
mg  el  office  er  position  bringing  sneh  individual  within  the 
provisions  el  section  b  el  the  Act  el  May  ttfo  19-20,-  as 
amended  -(-5  for  8b  Gb  715) ,  section  24-2  el  the  Act  el  June 
4002  as  amended  -f5  44-  tA  (A  59a) ,  er  any  ether  Fed- 
erai  law  limiting  the  reemployment  el  retired  officers  er 
employees  er  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  el  compen¬ 
sation  and  retired  pay  er  annuities. 

-(hf  1ST ot withstanding  section  2  el  the  Act  el  July  Jfo 
4804  -(5  44  St  Or  02^7  whieh  prohibits  certain  retired  offi¬ 
cers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  el  any  el 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  (forcer  Compensation  Act  el 
4940  may  held  any  office  er  appointment  under  this  Act  er 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  el  1054,-  hut  the 
compensation  el  any  such  retired  officer  shall  he  subject  te 
the  provisions  el  the  Act  el  June  Ofo  1932  -f5  44  84  Gr 
50^7  which  dees  net  permit  retired  pay  te  he  added  te  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer: 

gBOv  5J3t  Eeport-S: — 4be  President  from  time  te  time 
while  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  el  this  Act  con¬ 
tinue  te  he  available  for  obligation-;-  shall  transmit  te  the 
Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,-  m 
furtherance  el  the  purposes  el  this  Act;  except  information 
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1  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 

2  security  of  the  United  States-:  Reports  provided  for  under 

3  this  section  shah  he  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

4  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives?  as  the 

5  ease  may  be?  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, - 
b  as  the  ease  may  be?  is  not  in  sessions-  -Sueh  reports  shah 

7  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections 

8  £04  and  444  -{hf  of  this  Aetr 

9  SeOt  £34t  Goorera-tion  With  International  Qr- 

10  ganizations. — faf  The  President  is  authorised  to  request 

11  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 

12  the  United  Nations,-  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or 

13  other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 

14  poses  of  this  Aet  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 

15  or  reimbursements,  for  sueh  purposes,-  out  of  funds  made 
lb  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Aet?  as  may  he  neecssary 
II  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  speeial  compensation  is  usually 
1^  required  for  sueh  services  and  facilities  :■  Provided, ■  That 

19  nothing  in  this  section  shah  he  construed  to  authorize  the 

20  delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 

21  agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist- 

22  anee  under  this  Aet  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof 

-fh)-  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  he  in 


24  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aet?  United  States 
Government  agencies?  on  request  of  international  organize- 
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tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies;  materials,  ami  serv¬ 
ices;  eft  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  sued 
organizations.  Such  advanees  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shad  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  sued  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
used.' 

Ciiapteu  dr  Repeal  an©  Miscellaneous 

Pbo-visions 

SeOt  944t  -Efeeoe-ive  Date. — This  Act  shad  take  effect 
on  July  47  1954-.- 

SeOt  549t  Statutes  Repealed. — faf  There  are  hereby 
repealed — 

-(4-)-  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey;  approved  May  99;  19447,  as  amended ,- 

-(9)-  die  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist  ■ 
anee  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war;  ap¬ 
proved  May  34 -  1947,  as  amended-; 

-(3)-  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1917; 

-f4f  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended ;■  including  the  -Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
■1948,  as  amended;  the  International  Children's  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek  Turkish  Assistance  Aet  of  4948,  and  the  China 
Aid  Aet  of  1948,  as  amended-; 
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-(A4  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistanee  Aet  ef  19  19T 
as  amended ; 

4^4  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Aet  el  1950, 
as  amended ;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Aet 
el  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Aet  el  19 AO,  as  amended? 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Aet  el  49 AO, 
and  the  Aet  ler  International  Development,  as  amended ; 

-fef  the  Ear  Eastern  Eeonemie  Assistance  Aet  el 
49AO7  as  amended-; 

-(A)-  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistanee 
Aet  el  49A0 ; 

-(A)-  the  Mntnal  Security  Aet  el  19A1,  as  amended-; 

410)  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  49A2 ; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  49 A3  ; 

41-4  seetien  49  el  the  joint  resolution  el  Congress 
approved  November  4j  4939  -fA4  StaA  49-;  99  4h  At  C? 
4A94; 

4434  scetion  4  el  the  Aet  el  Mareli  A  1925  -{AO 
Stat?  887 ;  AO  EA  At  O?  1-6 A)- ;  end 


(14)  seetion  908  el  title  48y  United  States  Code. 
494  References  in  other  Aets  te  the  Aets  listed  in  suh- 
seetion  -{a4  shall  hereafter  he  considered  te  he  references  te 
the  appropriate  provisions  el  this  Aetr 

4e4  Ehe  repeal  el  the  Aets  listed  in  suhscetion  4*4 
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shall  fee  deemed  to  affecr  amendments  uontamoO  m  sueft 
-Acts  to  Acts  named  in  suhsoetion  -(a)-T 
8ece  543t  8wviNtt  4--rovibionh. — 

-(a)-  Except  as  m ay  fee  expressly  provided  to  ffee  con¬ 
trary  m  this  Aety  all  determinations,  authorizations^  regula¬ 
tions,  ordersy  eontracts,  agreements,  and  other  aetions  is¬ 
sued,'  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  oi  law  repealed  fey  seetion  542  shah  eontinuc  in 
fad  three  and  effect  until  modified  fey  appropriate  authority. 

-(h)-  -Where  provisions  of  this  Aet  estafelisli  conditions 
which  must  fee  complied  with  before  use  may  fee  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  m  or  funds  authorized  fey  this  Aety  eom- 
plianec  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts 
named  in  seetion  542  shall  fee  deemed  to 


anee  with  the  conditions  established  fey  this  Aetr 

-(e)-  Ao  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
Aet  repealed  fey  seetion  54-2  or  under  section  408  shall  fee 
required  to  fee  reappointed  or  re  employed  fey  reason  of  the 
entry  into  foree  of  this  Aety  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  seetion  440  -(a)-  -(2)-  of  the  -Economic  Coopera 
tion  Aet  of  1948,  as  amendedy  shall  fee  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  527-  -(e)-  of  this  Aet. 

Sees  544-7  Amendments  to  Gt-efe-e  Laws? — (af  hide 
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A  of  ilia  United  States  -Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change  Act  of  1 948,  as  amended  -(22  IL  Sr  (A  1131),  is 
by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

*  ‘INFORMATIONAL  -MEDIA  (1UAI?  ANTIEB 


U 


SeGt  1011.  The 


of  the  finite  d  States  Infor¬ 


mation  Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subseetion  -(hf  of  section  4-44  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 


made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  T-reas- 
ury  pursuant  to  section  444  -(e)-  -f2j-  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  49487  as  amended^  for  purposes  of  guaranties 
of  investments :  Provided,  kmoever,-  That  the  amount  of  sueh 
guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shah  he  determined  by  the 
President  hut  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,0007” 

-(bf  Seetion  4  of  Public  -Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congrcssy 
is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Adairs,  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  360,  Eightieth  Congress  -(22 
IL  Sv  <A  284) ,  shall  have  succession  until  June  BOy  4960, 
and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years-:  Pmvided,  -That  any  con  tract  extending  beyond  June 
BOy  1960,  shall  he  made  suhjeet  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice-:  rind  -provided  further,  That  the  said 
Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  4y  4954,  he  suhjeet  to  the 
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applicable  provisions  d  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act; 
1924,  as  amended  -(34  4A  (A  4-)-;  m  lieu  el  the  provisions 
el  tde  Government  Corporation  Control  Act;  as  amended 
-(£4  4A  &  €t  844^ 

Sser  £4A  Definitions. — Bor  tbe  purposes  el  this  Aet— 
-(ft)-  The  term  * ‘commodity’-  ineludes  any  commodity, 
material;  article;  supply,  or  goods.- 

-(h)-  The  term  '‘surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  dass;  kind-, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  hnited 
States  cither  publicly  or  privately  owned;  which  is  in  excess 
ol  domestic  requirements;  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  hy  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

-(e)-  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean 
any  arms;  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war;  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  article;  raw  material;  facility;  tod;  ma¬ 
chine;  supply  or  item  that  would  further  the  purpose  d 
chapter  4  d  tide  h  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,-  used 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,-  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,-  production,  processing;  storage,- 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  d  any  equipment 
or  materials;  hut  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels.- 

-(d)-  The  term  -“mobilization  reserve-,  as  used  with  re¬ 


spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  d 
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such  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  el 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  ef  tbe 
United  States  in  tbe  event  ef  war  or  national  emergency 
until  sneb  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  snob 
equipment  or  materials  ean  be  procured 

-(e)-  Fhe  term  “cxecss”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  tbe  quantity  of  sneb  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  by  tbe  bunted  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  tbe  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or 
materials. 


-fif  Fbe  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service, 


repair, 
ance  or 


b  or  technical  or  other  assist- 
necessary  to  effectuate  tbe 


of  this  A-etr 

-(g)'  Fbe  term  “Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States” 
shed  include  any  component  of  tbe  Army  of  tbe  -United 
States,  of  tbe  United  States  Navy,  of  tbe  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  of  tbe  Air  Force  of  tbe  United  States,-  of  tbe 
United  States  Coast  Guard,-  and  tbe  -Reserve  components 
thereof. 


-(b)-  Fbe  term  “value”  means — 

-(F)-  -with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  chapter  4-  of  title  U  tbe  gross  eest 
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of  repairing;,-  rehabilitating;  or  modifying  such  equip 
flient  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  famished  ■ 

with  respect  to  any  noncxecss  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  ehaptcr  4  of  title  i  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  -(other  than  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  -(d)-  of  this 
subsection) ,  the  aetaal  or  the  projected  -(computed  as 
accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  sueh  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 
materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 
more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 
than  the  equipment  or  materials  furnished : 

-fdf-  with  respect  to  any  noncxecss  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  ehaptcr  4  of  title  4  whieh  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
whieh  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  ncccsasry  fully  to  replace  sueh  equipment  or  mate- 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  eost  to  the 
United  States  of  sueh  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  eostj  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specify^  and 

-(4)-  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  ehaptcr  4  of  title  4  whieh  are  procured 
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for  the  purpose  el  being  so  furnished  ?  the  gross  eest  to 
the  United  States  of  sueh  equipment  and  materials.- 
In  determining  the  gross  east  incurred  by  any  ageney  in 
repairing,  rchabilitatingy  or  modifying  any  cx-ccss  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  chapter  4  of  title  U  all  parts,  acccs- 
soriesy  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  re- 
habilitatien?  or  modification  shall  he  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  earront  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency? 
Uer  the  purpose  of  this  subseetion,  the  gross  eost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  cither  the  actual  gross  eost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated 
gross  eost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
units  of  sueh  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  eost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

-(if  5Ue  term  “United  States  Government  agency” 
means  any  department,  ageney,  boards  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  cstab- 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Sec.  546.  Co-ns tiui c tion . — (of  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  eircum 
stances  or  persons  shall  he  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  sueh  provision 
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to  ether  eireumstanees  or  persons  shah  not  he  affected 
thereby? 

-(h)-  Nothing  in  this  Aet  shah  alter,  amend?  revoke? 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affcet  the  provisions  of  the  -A-tomie 
Energy  Aet  of  1916,  as  amended  -(42  4h  S?  Q  1-801) . 

-(e)-  -Nothing  in  this  Aet  is  intended  nor  shah  it  he 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  eommodi 
tiesy  or  sendees,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization? 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954”. 

TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 
Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  he  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense ,  in- 
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dialing  the  furnishint /  of  military  assistance  to  friendly 
notions  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy ,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense,  hi  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments ,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  F ar  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seat¬ 
ing  in  the  United,  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime 
as  the  representative  of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating 
of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the 
Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  is  requested,  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as  is 
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compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the 
implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that 
created  by  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with 
any  recommendations  which  he  may  have  with  respect  to  the 
matter. 


Sec.  102.  General  Authority— Military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  and  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations  of 


equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any 
service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not 
to  exceed  ■$ 1,265,300,000 ,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  ( except  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning) ,  are  hereby 
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authorized  to  he  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  hy  his  subsection;  all  of  which  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  sur¬ 
plus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which 
outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
outside  the  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 
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(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  procure¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  delivery  overseas ;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure— (a)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  nations, 
out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section,  ■  or 
section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$ 780,000,000 ,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such 
purpose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other  than  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  he  may 
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use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section  103 
or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (l>) 
of  this  section  mag  be  expended,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended,  under  this  section  for 
rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  Weapons  of  Advanced 


Design. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $27 ,000 ,000 ,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,,  for  the  purpose,  of  encouraging  and  expedit¬ 
ing  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  made,  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  prior  appropria¬ 
tion  made  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  until  expended  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized,  by  this  section. 


Sec.  105.  Conditions 


A  PPIACL 1 BLE  TO  Ml  LIT.  1  BY 


Assistance. —  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be,  furnished 
with  /iiiids  appropriated  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
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whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall 
have  determined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such 
assistance.  Equipment  and  materials  so  furnished  shall  be 
made  available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and 
legitimate  self-defense  of  the  recipient  nation ,  or  to  permit 
it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied 
that  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  under¬ 
take  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  subsection ,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply  to  particular  areas: 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
programed  and  obligated  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for 
nations  signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense 
Community  shall t  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty, 
be  delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the 
treaty ,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing  collec¬ 
tive  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  President. 
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(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  he  furnished  only  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
121  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or¬ 
ganization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop¬ 
eration  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect 
their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other 
American  Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 
which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 
( as  determined  pursuant  to  section  545 )  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations 
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or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 
made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 
to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  speci¬ 
fied  for  that  area: 

(1)  In  the  European  area  ( excluding  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key),  $ 617,500,000 . 

(2)  In  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey), 
Africa,  and  South  Asia,  $ 181,200,000 . 

(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600 ,000 . 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available  on  June  30, 
1954,  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified  in 
the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for 
additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  furnished  in  any 
other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Funds  heretofore  ob¬ 
ligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  made  available  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  section  104  (pertaining  to  infrastructure)  or 
section  105  (pertaining  to  the  development  of  weapons  of 
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advanced  design)  shall  not  he  included  in  the  total  fixed  for 
each  such  area.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  military 
assistance  in  a  particular  geographic  area,  but  transferred 
from  such  use  under  section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951 ,  as  amended ,  or  under  section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act,  shall  he  included  in  the  total  for  the 
area  for  the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and  not 
in  the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  teas  made. 

Sec.  107.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  Services. — (a)  The  President  may,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into 
contracts  ( without  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  contract  authorization )  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation 
or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to 
any  nation  which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States 
in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President 
shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 
will  he  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  inter¬ 
nal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  m  the  defense  of  the  area,  of  which  it,  is  a 
part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
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consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other 
state. 

( b )  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  of  or  services  are  rendered,  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided,  in  subsection  (a),  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available,  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  President,,  of  such  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed  three,  years.  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value  as  defined  in  subsection  (It)  of  section  545:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment,  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified,  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  ( ii )  the  market  value,  if  ascertain  able,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered 
into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or 
international  organization  shall  (A)  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will 
assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
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rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 
addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  106,  111,  and  142  shcdl  not  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  Law. — (a)  The  President  may 
perform  any  of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34,  United  States 
Code,  section  546  (e);  and  (2)  such  provisions  as  he  may 
specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to 
Japan. — In  addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance 
for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
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merit  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan 
to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July 
1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the 
military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  Direct  Forces  Support 
Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $712,000,000  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  countries  in  the 
area  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  free 
nations  in  the  area  including  those  of  France  located  in 
such  Associated  States  and  for  other  expenditures  to 
accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific 
the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In 
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addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 


of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated,  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located 
in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  section.  Assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  subject  tv  the  provisions  of  sections 
141  and  142,  except  that  in  individual  cases,  the  President 
may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  extent 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as 
lie  may  designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver 


to  the  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and,  Armed,  Serv¬ 
ices  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  days. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of 
governments  which  are  committed,  by  treaty  to  maintain 
Communist  rule  over  any  defined  territory  of  Asia. 


Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support. — There 


is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1.955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify, 
not  to  exceed  $ 70,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United, 
Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1,951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to 
the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 64,000,000  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title.  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3— Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority— (a)  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and 
financial  and  other  assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  in- 
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crease  military  effort.  In  furnishing  such  assistance ,  the 
President  may  provide  for  the  procurement  and  transfer 
from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  service  (including 
processing ,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and  re¬ 
pairing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $ 71,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece 
and  Turkey); 

(2)  $ 73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (including 
Greece  and  Turkey) ,  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

(3)  $86,230,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated,  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. — (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,  for  defense 
support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  Act )  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Belief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  and  unobligated,  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea,”  title  III,  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  not  more  than 
eight  CI-M-AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized 
H.  R.  9678 - 7 
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to  make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  Transfers  under  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  an  agreement  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  such 
vessels  shall  toe  operated,  only  in  East  Asian  waters. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined 
under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736):  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall 
be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency ,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  herebi /  authorized,  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,452,615  for  making 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other  agency  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  ( a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of 
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this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and 
(2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised 
in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assist¬ 
ance. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to 
any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have 
found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  No 
such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall 
have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and 
such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding 
amd  good  will ,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 
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(2)  take  such  action  as  may  he  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which 
it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed,  to  develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  ivitliout  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

( 9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or 
other  assistance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  United  States  or  to  and  among  other 
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nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of  chapter  1 
of  this  title ; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by  United.  States  representatives  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  title,  including  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the  United 
States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require; 
and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  1  of  title  1  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  in  the  accrual  of  proceds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to 
such  proceeds; 

(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such 
portion  of  the  Special  Account  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States;  and 

(Hi)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ac¬ 
count  for  programs  agreed,  to  by  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
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authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
Special  Account  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed  of 
for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  143.  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section 
115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  disposition  within  Ireland  of  the  unencum¬ 
bered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approximately  6,000,000 
Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds  established 
under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated 
June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland; 

(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (including  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve 
and  develop  the  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
potential  of  Ireland  and  to  increase  the  production  and 
efficiency  of  Irish  industry;  and 
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(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of 
the  foregoing  objectives, 

is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  dated  June  17,  1954 . 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $ 115,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area; 

(2)  $ 76,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area ;  and 

(3)  $ 9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote 
economic  development  in  the  other  American  Republics 
and  non-self-governing  territories  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify. 
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(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  sections  206  and  302 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
unexpended,  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency 
economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively . 

Sec.  202.  Administration. — Except  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  that  section  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sections  303,  307  and  308  (relating  to 
technical  cooperation ) . 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 
Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — It  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  working 
and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital 
to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such 
technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  con¬ 
structively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating 
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new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity  and  expand¬ 
ing  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  through  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  u technical  cooperation  programs'  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  agricultural, 
forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  development  of  economic  resources,  vroductive 
capacities,  and  trade  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  training  in  public  administration.  The  term  “ technical 
cooperation  programs ”  does  not  include  such  activities  author¬ 
ized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily 
related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation 
Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now 
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or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  made  available  under  section  302  of  this  Act 
only  where  the  President  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning 
such  program  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  that  nation; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results 
of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  304.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific, 
and  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
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through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds 
made  available  under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish 
assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  or  commodities  only 
where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  $17 ,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance; 

(b)  $ 1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corporation, 
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or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  government 
agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform  contracts  and 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency.  A  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  which,  entails  commitments  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years. 

Sec.  308.  International  Development  Advi¬ 
sory  Board. — There  shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  “Board  ’ ,  which  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
to  administer  this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  414  (b). 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 
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Board  shall  he  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  he  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  United  States  Government 
agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 
chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in 
necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Special  Fund.— Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be  expended,  for 
any  selected  persons  ivho  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
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Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Com¬ 
munist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  military  forces  supporting 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this 
section  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inad¬ 
visable  to  specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  •  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more 
than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  not  less 
than  $350,000,000  shall  be  used  to  fnance  the  transfer  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  foreign  currency  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of 
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the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with,  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use 
for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  this  section.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
foreign  currencies  accruing  from  imports  and  sales  under  this 
section  and  allocated  to  the  United  States  shall  be  used  and 
usable  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  dollars  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
were  originally  programed. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control 
Areas. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  com¬ 
modities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  131  (b)  (1)  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 
currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ( or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
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(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and 
currency  which  has  been  or  may  he  deposited  in  said  ac¬ 
count,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5, 
1945,  and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 
the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be 
disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 
objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Refu¬ 
gees. — (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $ 11,189,190  for  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
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the  United,  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security /  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby/  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
in  this  subsection. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $ 800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  Republics  of  persons 
resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago 
under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 500,000  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children' s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $ 13,500,000 
for  contributions  during  the  fiscal  y/ear  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $ 30,000,000 , 
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to  be  used  to  moke  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Belief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  through  June  30,  1955.  Whenever  the  President 
shall  determine  that  it  woidd  more  effectively  contribute  to 
the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  through  any  other  agency 
he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion. — (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $ 3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  and  all  necessary  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent  representative  to 
the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which 
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1  'participates  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic 

2  Treaty,  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of 

3  participation  in  meetings  of  such  organizations,  including 

4  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of  personnel  and  depend- 

5  ents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 

6  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  and  allowances  and  expenses 

7  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22 

8  U.  S.  C.  287r). 

9  (b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 

10  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

11  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

12  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 

13  representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 

14  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of 

15  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 

16  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

17  (c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the 

18  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  sec- 

19  tion  530  of  this  Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 

20  Reserve  officers  may  serve  • for  periods  of  more  than  four 

21  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522  of  the 

22  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ( 22  U .  S.  C.  922) . 

23  Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order 

24  tv  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con- 

25  tributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas 
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eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  mag  pay 
ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 
ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and,  areas  on  shipments  by 
United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and,  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Bed  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such 
shipments  and,  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of  local 
currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost 
of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and,,  in  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore,  made  pur¬ 
suant,  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  avail- 
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able  'pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 1,300,000  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611) .  In  addition,  in  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,- 
700,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter 
1  of  title  1,  including  expenses  for  compensation,  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
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continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
( other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  Materials. — In  order  to  reduce 
the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds 
heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  available 
until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsist- 
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ence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in 
accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related  academic 
and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec .  414.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels 
of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  the  economic 
progress  arid  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow 
of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  com¬ 
petition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward 
the  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations ,  through  private 
trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  the 
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programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and  exchange  of  ideas  and 
technical  information  on  the  matters  covered,  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and,  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties, 
which  shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating 
in  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall  insist  upon  full  compliance  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  a  dependent  area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties 
for  commerce  and,  trade  and  taxes  and  shall  consider 
such  treaties  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  they  are 
superseded  by  other  treaties  or  expire  in  accordance 
with  their  own  terms  or  are  specifically  modified  or 
voided  by  a  verdict  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice; 
and,  when  any  such  treaty  has  been  declared  valid  by 
such  Court,  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this 
Act  or  other  authority  to  assure  compliance  therewith 
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and  to  obtain  just  compensation  for  United  States  citizens . 
for  losses  sustained  by  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as 
a  result  of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country 
or  dependent  area  thereof  and  found  by  such  Court  to 
violate  any  such  treaty;  and 

(4)  may  make,  until  June  SO,  1957,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any 
person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program: 
Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President  as  furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies , 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
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dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  he 
found  by  the  President  to  have  been  lost  to  such 
person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confisca¬ 
tion  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign 
nation  with  respect  to  which  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Goverment,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith; 

(D )  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
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of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  ■ 
(B),  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000 :  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remain¬ 
ing  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed 
in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available 
for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 
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of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended ,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  and  shall  be  administered  under  broad 
criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H )  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “ person ”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  created  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “ investment ”  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1)  a 
loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earn - 
‘mgs,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4) 
the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
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related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty 
of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  415.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized,  to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and, 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United,  States,  the 
export,  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto,  other  than 
by  a  United  States  Government,  agency.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  in¬ 
cluding  technical  data  relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
designated  by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
register  with  the  United  States  Government  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  section  and,  in  addition, 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by 
such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
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section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a  registration  or  license  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  416.  Assistance  to  International  Organi¬ 
zation. — Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  de¬ 
clared  in  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  section  131,  201,  and  403  in  order  to  furnish 
assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to — 

(a)  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a 
strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for 
other  purposes; 

(b)  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community ; 

(c)  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation;  and 

(d)  ami  central  institution  or  other  organization 
formed  to  further  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  or  to 
any  member  thereof  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used  to  facili¬ 
tate  trade  and  payments  or  to  stimulate  private  initiative 
and  investment  in  economic  development. 

Sec.  417.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement 
of  Travel. — The  President,  through  such  officer  or  commis- 
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sion  as  he  may  designate,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage , 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative 
expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 
Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. — (a)  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  under  any  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  title  I,  or 
under  title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV,  may  be  transferred  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  of  any  of  the  kinds 
authorized  under  any  other  such  chapter  or  title  and  may 
be  consolidated  with  any  appropriation  available  under  the 
chapter  or  title  to  which  such  funds  are  transferred:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  after  transfer,  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  same  period  of  time  as  funds  appropriated  under  the 
section  to  which  transferred. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  available  under  any  section  of  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  I,  or  any  section  of  title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV, 
may  be  transferred  from  such  section  to  any  other  section  of 
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the  same  chapter  or  title  or  from  any  geographic  subdivision 
to  any  other  geographic  subdivision  of  the  same  section,  and 
may  be  consolidated  with  any  appropriation  available  under 
the  section  or  for  the  geographic  subdivision  to  which  such 
funds  are  transferred. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  .—(a)  Not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  includ¬ 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received 
in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated,  in  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States; 
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(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States 
stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their  local  cur¬ 
rency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report 
thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives )  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
(if  the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate),  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance.— (a)  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 
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(1)  is  no  longe r  consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  'policy  of  the  U nited 
States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations , 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  1  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to 
its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assist¬ 
ance.  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be 
terminated  by  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  termination  under  this  subsection  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

(b)  (1)  After  June  30,  1955,  none  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  Act  may  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  function  authorized  by  Title  I  or  Title  II; 
except  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  such  date  (i) 
funds  which  have  been  obligated  on  or  before  that  date 
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shall  remain  available  for  expenditure,  (ii)  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  commodities,  and  services  with  respect  to  which  funds 
have  been  obligated  on  or  before  such  date  for  procurement 
for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  may  be 
transferred  to  such  country,  and  (Hi)  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated  (A )  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and 
other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer  and  (B)  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  incident  to  such 
functions:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  functions  author¬ 
ized  by  chapter  1  of  title  1  and  section  122  of  this  Act,  the 
period  during  which  expenditures,  transfers,  and  obligations 
may  be  made  under  clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (Hi)  above,  shall 
be  twenty-four  months. 

(2)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate 
during  the  liquidation  period  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section,  the  powers,  duties,  and  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  function  may  be  transferred  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidation  to  such  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  the  President  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant 
funds,  records,  property,  and  personnel  may  be  transferred 
to  the  agencies  to  which  the  related  functions  are  transferred. 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business— (a)  Insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  as- 
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sist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and,  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  1,  of  this  Act — 

(1 )  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  U nited  States,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  1,  such  information  to 
be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance. — (a)  Assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms, 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (includ¬ 
ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(other  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of 
title  I )  and  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  section  402,  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  $150,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment.  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  ivhich  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer 
the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to 
it  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the 
Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and  guar- 
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antics  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59 
Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received,  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  para¬ 
graph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for 
such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and, 
interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

a)  the  term  “ invention ”  means  an  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “ information ”  means  information 
originated  by  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
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owner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  ivithout  authori¬ 
zation  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from,  the 
disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or 
information  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United. 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident 
for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

( c )  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been 

instituted,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in 
full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder.  ,  -  , 
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(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery 
shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed 
more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
claim  has  been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  sections  104  (pertaining  to  infrastructure) , 
105  (pertaining  to  development  of  weapons),  405  (pertaining 
to  movement  of  migrants),  408  (a)  (pertaining  to  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) ,  and  413  (pertaining  to 
Chinese  and  Korean  students),  funds  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ( other  than  sections  415 
and  417 )  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President 
each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — 
None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor 
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any  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
Such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  assure, 
as  far  as  practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials  and  equipment 
procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections  103, 
105,  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  of  this  Act 
and  transported  to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean 
vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo 
liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed  separately  for  sec¬ 
tions  103  and  105  (taken  together)  and  for  sections  123, 
131,  132  (a),  201.  304,  and  403  (taken  together)  is  so 
transported  on  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  to 
the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rate  for 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels;  and,  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  provision,  steps  shall  be  taken,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to 
secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 
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Sec.  510  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds 
made  available  until  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodi¬ 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
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ply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equip¬ 
ment. —  (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may  he  transferred 
under  title  1  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  re¬ 
imbursement,  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United, 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  determine 
in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned,  property,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  con¬ 
serve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropria¬ 
tion  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended,  for 
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the  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities 
or  to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procure¬ 
ment. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  each  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  (other  than  equipment  or  materials 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  107)  for  the  return  to 
the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for 
such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or 
materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or 
gives  to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding  tivo  years  has 
been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  com¬ 
mission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed 
or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employ¬ 
ment,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two  years,  so¬ 
licits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission,  payment, 
or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in  con- 
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nection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  for¬ 
mer  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  per¬ 
formed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment, 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees  — 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  106  (d)  or  section 
501,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  such  transfer. 
Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  ( except  with  respect  to 
unvoucher ed  funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to 
loyalty  under  section  532  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 
In  addition,  the  President  or  such  officer  or  officers  as  he  may 
designate  shall  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
currently  informed  of  any  substantial  changes  in  programs 
under  this  Act,  other  than  changes  resulting  directly  from 
congressional  changes  in  authorizing  or  appropriating  legis- 
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lation  proposed  by  the  executive  branch,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  such  changes. 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange 
Activities. — Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  United  States,  where  arising  from  this  Act  or 
otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the  purpose  of 
international  educational  exchange  activities  under  programs 
authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such 
activities  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the 
reservation. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 
Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident. —  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the 
President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  authority  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction. 

(b)  After  'June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise 
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the  powers  conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
through  the  Secretary  of  State . 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among 
Agencies. — (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by 
the  procedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
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Government  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such 
agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  ( as  defined  in  section  545 )  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  ( other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used, 
including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general 
category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured 
by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such  pro¬ 
curement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  1, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or, 
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if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection, 
and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  such  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in 
making  surplus  agricultural  commodities  available  under 
section  402  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  or,  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i )  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
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contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard 
documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds: 
Provided ,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services 
procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — 
(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the 
case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  require¬ 
ments; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a 
manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
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(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end- 
items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense ,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  u Director' )  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer 
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such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  he 
necessary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Public  Advisory  Board. — There  shall  be 
a  Public  Advisory  Board  (referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
uBoard” ),  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Director 
ivith  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Director  s  discharge  of  his  responsibilities. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chair¬ 
man,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  additional  members,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  broad  and  varied  experience  in  matters 
affecting  the  public  interest,  other  than  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  (including  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency),  who,  as  such,  regularly  receive  compensation 
for  current  services.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Director  or  when  three  or  more  members  of  the  Board  request 
the  Director  to  call  a  meeting.  Not  more  than  a  majority  of 
two  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Board  from  the 
same  political  party.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 
Director,  shall  receive,  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each 
day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board, 
or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  Director,  and  in 
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necessary  travel ,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  he  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

Sec.  527.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad— The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in 
such  nations  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and  his  deputy 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1 )  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  ivith  section  528  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  528.  Employment  of  Personnel— (a)  Any 
United  States  Government  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifi- 
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cation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  may  he  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed,  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  hiyhest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons ,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  in¬ 
cluding,  in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and,  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene * 
fits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Serv -■ 
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ice  Act  for  'persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  person¬ 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528 
of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien 
clerks  and,  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. —  (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
he  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensation 
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is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov-, 
ernment  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government. 

(h)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned 
or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  530.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency 
is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to 
any  international  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  ivith  or  as  a  member  of  the  international  staff 
of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific  or 
professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such 
organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 
detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
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his  allowances,  privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this 
section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  ivith  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
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to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available 
for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
to  the  United  States  accepted,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  for  specified  uses  in  futherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  he  established  as 
a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  available  for  the  specif ed  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  re¬ 
imbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 
expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  531.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organ¬ 
izations  Thereof. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  or - 
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ganizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  may  be  employed  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist¬ 
ence  and.  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so 
employed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas)  while  so 
employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed,  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710 
(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  G.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1909  (31  U.  S.  C.  673),  such  advisory  committees  may  be 
appointed  as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  532.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already 
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employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  C  ommission,  or 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of 
specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  cei'tified  in 
writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such 
report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  advocating  contrary  views ;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  individual  is 
loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
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appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this 
Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection  with 
such  employment. 

Sec.  533.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Cer¬ 
tain  Federal  Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as 
a  member  of  a  board  or  committee  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  308,  527,  or  531  (c)  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  con¬ 
sultant  under  section  531  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  serv¬ 
ice  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C.,  section  281,  283  or  284, 
or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C. 
99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States, 
except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any 
such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of 
any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly 
involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service;  nor  shall  such 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office 
or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as  amended  (5 
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U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59ci) ,  or  any  other  Federal  law  lim¬ 
iting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  gov¬ 
erning  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  offi¬ 
cers  from  holding  certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a),  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  534.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  f  unctions  authorized  under 
this  Act  may  be  performed,  without  regard  to  such  provisions 
of  law  regulating  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  535.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time 
while  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
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Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections 
504  and  414  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  536.  Cooperation  With  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request 
the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or 
other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 
or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
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furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States 
Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such 
organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
used. 

Sec.  537.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed— (a)  There  are 
hereby  repealed — 

(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  people  of  the  countries  devastated  by  war,  ap¬ 
proved  May  31,  1947,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 
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(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950, 
and  the  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  November  4,  1939  ( 54  Stat.  10 ;  22  U.  S.  C. 
452); 
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(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50 

Stat.  887 ;  50  U.  S.  G.  165)  ;  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such 
Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula¬ 
tions,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is¬ 
sued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  com¬ 
pliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts 
named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
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Act  repealed  by  section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by  reason  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  528  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — (a)  Title 
X  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section ; 

“informational  media  guaranties 
“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 
made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of 
guaranties  of  investments :  Provided,  however,  That  the 
amount  of  such  guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined,  by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.' 
(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
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is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22 
U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960, 
and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
gears:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June 
30,  1960 ,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided  further,  That  the  said 
Institute  shall,  on  and,  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1) ,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.  S.  C.  841 ) . 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(a)  The  term  “ commodity ”  includes  any  commodity, 
material,  article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean 
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any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  ma¬ 
chine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment 
or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “ mobilization  reserve ”,  as  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of 
such  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  u excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or 
materials. 

(f)  The  term  “ services ”  shall  include  any  service, 
repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assist- 
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ance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States’ ’ 
shall  include  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  JReserve  components 
thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

(1 )  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross  cost 
of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished ; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  ( other  than  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsectioii) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as 
accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 
materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 
more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 
than  the  equipment  or  material  furnished; 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
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materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  1  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  .certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  re¬ 
habilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or 
materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such 
particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of 
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each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the 
furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “ United  States  Government  agency’  means 
any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  cor¬ 
poration,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

(j)  The  term  “ nation ”  shall  include,  where  appropriate, 
any  country,  territory,  or  joint  control  area. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ( 42  U.  S.  C.  1801 ) . 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities , 
or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  30,  1954. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SHADER, 

Clerk. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


j  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1  Issued  July  19 ,  195^ 

£FICE  OB’  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  For  actions  of  July  l6  and  17,1954 


{tor  Department  Staff  Only) 


Adjournment . .22 

Appropriations . . ,12 

Atomic  energy . . 1 , 16 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Conferees  agreed  on  watershed  bill  and  housing  bill.  House  committee 
reported  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Ho^se  committees  voted  to  report  bills 
to  increase  CCC  borrowing  authority  and  to  increase  pay  and  provide  other  benefits 
to  Federal  employees.  Senate  committee  repbrted  foreign  aid  bill.  Sen.  Beall 
commended  administration's  farm  prog 2 


1,  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Continue^  debate  on  S.  3^90,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the 
Atonic  Energy  Act.  Much  of  the  discussion  related  to  TVA.  (pp.  10158-73. 

_ 10176-202^10207-8,  *0210-21.)  y 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  without  further  amendment 
H.  Rf  9678,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  for  1955  (S.  Rept.  18l6)(p, . 
10152). 


3.  NOMINATION  <  *  Clarence  A,  Davis,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  re¬ 
ceived  (p/  .0221), 


4,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Beall  commended  the  Administrations  farm  program  ymd  said 
it  wot&d  bring  more  prosperity  to  farmers  (pp.  10202-4), 


INDUSTRY.  Sen.  Wiley  inserted  a  News  for  Dairy  Co-ops  article  describing 
meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperatives  at  Cornell  (p.  10157). 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states:  "Conferees,  in  executive 


session. 


-2- 


agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on»,,H.  R,  ^7^6,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  and  local  agencies  in  the  planning  and  f 
carrying  out  of  works  of  improvement  for  soil  conservation.  As  agreed,  the  con¬ 
ferees  substantially  accepted  the  Senate  version  of  the  "bill  with  the  following 

major  changes:  / 

i(l)  Struck  out  provision  that  dams  providing  a  total  capacity  of  2,000  to 
5,000  acre— feet  must  he  approved  hy  Congress,  and  substituted  therefor/a  provi¬ 
sion  barring  appropriations  for  plans  including  structures  having  total  capacity 
of  between  2,500  and  5»°00  acre-feet,  unless  approved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Agriculture; 

«( 2)  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  proceed  on  applica¬ 
tions  of  local  organizations  unless  such  application  had  been  disapproved  by  the 
authorized  State  hgency  or  governor  within  45  days  after  submission  of  such 

application;  and  / 

«(3)  Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract  for  construction 
of  works  of  improvement  until  July  1,  195^,  in  those  States  in  which  local  org¬ 
anizations  do  not  have  authority  to  enter  into  such  contracts, 11  (pp#  D850-1.) 


/ 


7,  HOUSING  L0A1TS.  The  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  H,  R.  7^39,  the  omnibus 
housing  bill,  which  includes  a  provision  continuing  the  farm  housing  xerogram 
administered  by  this  Department  (p,  DS50), 


\ 


HOUSE  -  July  l6 


S,  QCC  BORROUIUG  AUTHORITY,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported 
H.  R*  9756,  to  increa.se  the  borrowing  authority  of  CCC  from  $8,5  billion  to  $10 
billion  (p.  DS49).  / 


/ 


9.  LAUD  TRAilSFER.  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  H,  J,  Res,  550*  to 
release  the  reversionary  rights  to  a  tract  of  former  FHA  land  in  Kern  County, 
Calif,  (pp,  DS48-9), 


/  \ 


10, 


CREDIT  UNIONS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  D.  C.  Committee  approved  for  reporting  to 
the  full  committee  S,  3683,  transferring  supervision  of  D.  C.  credit  unions 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (Treasury  Department)  to  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions  (HEJU  Department) (p,  D849)..  (J 


11. 


PERSOUUEL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report  H.  R, 
571S,  to  limit  the  period  for  collection  by  the  U,  S,  of  compensation  received 
by  officers  and  employees  in  violation  of  the  dual  compensation  laws  (p.  DS50), 
The  Committee  also  approved  a  subcommittee  report  on  performance  rating 
plans  (p,  D850),  /  \ 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states:  "Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  S,  2665,  the  Federal  employees1  pay  and 
classification  bill  for  195^-  (the  so-called  fringe  benefits  bill),  A  committee 
amendment  strikes  out  the  Senate  text  and  inserts  language  approved  by  the 
committee  during  consideration  of  Chairman  Rees'  bill,  E,  R,  8093*  The  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  provides  — 

"A  5-percent  increase  on  the  minimum  rate  of  each  grade,  through  grade 
GS-17,  of  all  employees  paid  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  with  a 
minimum  increase  to  each  employee  of  $180  a  year.  The  bill  also  provides  an 
increase  of  5  percent  for  legislative'  employees.,, 

"Makes  certain  additional  changes  in  premium  compensation,  leave,  longe¬ 
vity,  uniform  allowance,  and  other  employee  benefits.  \ 

"The  number  of  supergrade  positions  provided  by  the  Classification  Act 
(now  Uoo)  is  increased  to  550,  apportioned  as  follows:  GS-18,  31;  GS-17*  123* 
and  GS-l6,  396.  \ 
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\  No.  1816 

THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 


July  16  (legislative  day,  July  2),  1954. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Air.  Saltonstall,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9678] 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with¬ 
out  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

COMMITTEE  COMMENT^ON  THE  BILL 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  received  testimony  in  executive 
session  from  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  and  the  Administrator  of  Foreign  Operations 
Administration.  Throughout  the  hearings  emphasis  was  focused 
primarily  upon  the  military  aspects  of  the  program  to  be  authorized 
by  H.  R.  9678,  and  especially  the  degree  to  which  such  military  aspects 
mesh  with  the  scope  and  progress  of  programs  looking  toward  the 
buildup  of  our  own  forces  and  their  deployment. 

The  testimony  given  to  the  committee  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
the  programs  contemplated  by  H.  R.  9678  are  well  integrated  with 
military  programs  being  participated  in  by  our  own  forces.  Insofar 
as  military  considerations  are  concerned  the  effect  of  the  legislation  is 
clearly  to  enhance  and  strengthen  our  own  national  security. 

RESERVATIONS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  committee  received  extensive  testimony  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  section  503  (b) 
of  the  bill.  As  the  spokesman  for  those  responsible  for  our  Nation’s 
military  security,  Admiral  Radford  urged  that  the  prescribing  of  a 
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termination  date  in  the  ^manner  followed  in  this  section  of  the  bill 
creates  the  impression  that  all  military  assistance  to  friendly  nations 
is  to  cease  as  of  the  specified  termination  date  except  for  liquidation 
periods  of  12  months  and  24  months.  He  also  felt  that  these  liquida¬ 
tion  periods  themselves  were  too  short. 

Although  the  committee  was  impressed  by  this  testimony,  there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  solution.  Further¬ 
more,  the  committee  felt  that  as  practical  matter  this  section  of  the 
bill  would  be  extensively  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  section  was  left  in  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  was  a- 
mended,  or  was  stricken  from  the  bill  when  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  therefore  felt  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  keeping  the  bill  in  committee  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  differing  views  and  to  formulate  the  necessary  changes 
of  language.  For  that  reason  the  committee  concluded  that  it  would 
better  serve  the  interests  of  prompt  and  orderly  procedure  to  report 
the  bill  without  formal  amendment  to  this  section,  but  with  a  clear 
understanding  that  members  of  the  committee  reserved  freedom  of 
action  with  respect  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

o 
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H.  R.  9678 

[Report  No.  1799] 

[Report  No.  1816] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  1  (legislative  day,  June  22),  1954 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

July  13  (legislative  day,  July  2),  1954 
Reported  by  Mr.  Wiley,  with  an  amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

July  16  (legislative  day,  July  2),  1954 
Reported  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  without  additional  amendment 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

2  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the  —Mutual  Security  Aet 

4  of  1£54A 

5  TITHE  I  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

6  CHAPTER  U  MlRITARA  ASSISTANCE 

7  SeOt  4UU  Purpose  ©e  Chapter- — The  Congress  of 
g  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
9  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  throngh  the 

10  United  Nations  so  that  aimed  force  shall  not  he  used  ex- 
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eept  in  Ike  common  defense.  Phe  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  tfie  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self  help  and  mutual  abb  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  eonnnon  defense,  in¬ 
eluding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly 
nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 


OA  Inofi  \TA 

ri/iitv'ti  v  u 


ueb  military  assist- 


anee,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  eontrol 


a!  TVOfl  All  Q  TY1  fi  OQ 

tTT  TVtTl  I  7 I  1  O  t7T  llUtkTO 

and  reduction  of  armaments,  h 
adequate  safeguards  to  protcet 
and  evasion: 


and  universal  regulation 
aimed  foreesy  under 


nations 


hhe  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor- 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Uar  East  and 
the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization7  consistent  with  the 
of  the  United  -Nations,-  to  establish  a  program  of 
and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basie  rights  and 
and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 
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See?  402?  General  Au-ehority. — Military 
may  be  furnished  under  ibis  chapter  en  a  grant  or  lean 
basis  and  upon  sued  ether  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations  of 
equipment?  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any 
service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  advice? 

See?  403?  Authorizations: — faf  There  is  hereby 

o  it  f  1 1 1  \ p  o T~n~n*rm vi  o  t orl  Ia  1 1  w  \  Pypoitl  i n  o  rl  rl  i  f  l  ATI 

cl  Ull  1U1  iZiUv.1  Tv  U  U  ill  /  I j  1  v  *  I  /  i  1  c  e  l.  vl  tv  til  I"  -1-  1  L  iblvl  vll  tj  11 A  iim.ll  l  tvTI 

to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  404  and  405?  not 
to  exceed  $l,t-30?300?000  to  earry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter ;  and?  in  addition?  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 

the  ap- 


Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954 
propriation  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning)-?  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  cent  bated  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection?  all  of  which  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  through  J une  30?  4955? 

-(b)-  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  -faf 
ef  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
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operating  expenses  el  carrying  eel  the  purpose  el  ties 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  te  United  Slates  partici¬ 
pation  hr  international  security  organizations? 

-(of  Rinds  made  available  pursuant  to  subseetion  -(a)- 
ol  this  section  may  he  used  lor  the  procurement  el  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  sued  procurement  will  result 
in  one  or  more  el  the  following  conditions? 

-fl)-  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  el  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 

1  o  l^nv  pn  1*7x1 1 1  p  av  li  TiAii  r\  i  ii  /1 1 1  pf  vi  n  1  n~i  a|  \ili7oti  ATI  Ko  on— 
111 UU1  oil!  IJllloj  U1  ttj/t7TT  tilU  llllltlu II 11  LX  111U  1/HlZill  11U1 1  IJ llov) 

which  outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages 
to  the  United  States  of  procurement  abcoad-;- 

-(2)-  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
outside  the  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United 


-(§)-  Unjustifiable  east  in  comparison  with  pro¬ 
curement  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  aecount 
transportation  costs  for  delivery  overseas ;  and 

(4)-  Delays  in  delivery  Incompatible  with  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

SeOt  4-04-7  Uxfr AS TRUC  ture . — (af  Pbe  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
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©I  the  y of tli  Atlantic  -Treaty  Organization;  m  accordance 
wit h  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  na- 
tionsy  ont  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  seetieny 
or  section  403y  or  chapter  4X  of  the  Supplemental  Appro 
priation  Aety  4053y  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$7-80yOOOyQOO,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  sueb 
purpose?  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  snch  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30y  1058,  not  to  exceed  $324-,000,'000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Sueh  contributions  by  the  United 


States  shall  not  exceed  its 
fore  agreed  upon,  of  the 

-(b)-  When  the  President 
interest  of  the  security  of  the 
in  programs  for  the 
ties  in  foreign  nations  for 
grams  of  the  hi orth  Atlantic 
use  for  such  purpose  funds  made 
or  local  currencies  made 


share,  as  herete- 

that  it  is  m  the 
States  to  participate 
or  construction  of  faeili- 
other  than  pro- 
Organization,  he  may 
under  section  403 
under  section  492-  in 


amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,0Q0y00Q. 

-(e)-  N otwithstanding  section  504  of  this  Acty  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  -fa-)-  and  -fb)- 
of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  5f©  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  section  for 


rental  or 


or  for  payment  of  taxesr 
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Sect  4Q5t  Development  oe  Weapons  oe  Advanced 
Design. — ?he  unexpended  balance  el  Ike  appropriation 
made  pursuant  te  scetion  e44t  el  tke  Mutual  Security  Act  el 
-tOeU  as  amended^  is  authorized  to  ke  continued  available 
until  expended,  for  tke  purpose  el  encouraging  and  expedit- 
ing  tke  development  el  weapons  el  advanced  design  ky 
natiens  or  international  organizations  eligible  te  receive 

otker  provisions  el  tkis  Aetj  lands  eonmued  available  pur¬ 
suant  te  tkis  section  may  be  used  only  lor  tke  purpose  el 
tkis  section. 

SeOt  britk  Conditions  Applicable  to  Militapv 
Assistance. — (a)-  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  tkis  chapter  te  any  nation  whose  increased  ability  te 
itself  tke  President  shall  have  determined  te  be  un¬ 
to  tke  security  el  tke  United  States  and  which  is 
ehgiblc  te  receive  suck  assistancer  Equipment  and 
materials  famished  under  tkis  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  te  maintain  tke  internal  security  and  legitimate  self- 
defense  el  tke  recipient  nation,-  or  te  permit  it  te  participate 
in  tke  defense  el  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures  consistent  with  tke  Charter  el  tke  United 
Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  suek  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  will  net  be  used  te  undertake  any  act  el 
aggression  agamst  any  nation. 
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-(h)-  4ft  addition  to  the  authority  and  hnatations  con¬ 
tained  m  the  preceding  subsection,  ike  fehowing  previsions 
shah  apply  to  particular  arcas-i 

-ft)-  4ft  order  to  promote  a»  integrated  defense  of  the 
Eorth  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for 

unification  in  Europe?  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
for  fiscal  years  1954  and  14155  for  nations 
the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shally  pending  tie  coming  into  foree  of  the  treaty,  he 
delivered  ordv  to  sued  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the 

J 

treaty,  and  have  joined  together  m  or  are  developing  eeh 


Unitcd  States  as  determined  hy  the 

-{ft}-  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the 
4iear  East?  Afriea?  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shah  he  furnished  only  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have 
been  found  hy  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

-fdf  4n  furnishing  ndhtary  assistance  in  the  Ear  -East 
and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
1A1  of  this  Act?  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area?  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or- 
lony  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Era 


8 


and  mutual  coop- 


1  tiens;  to  establish  a  program  el 

2  oration  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  soeial  well  ■ 

3  being,  to  safeguard  basie  rights  and  liberties;  and  to  protect 

4  their  security  and  independence: 

5  -(4)-  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other 

6  American  Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 

7  whieh  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 

8  the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 

9  the  defense  of  the  W cstern  Hemisphere. 

10  -(e)-  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 

11  -{as  determined  pursuant  to  section  If 45)  of  equipment;  mo- 

12  tcrials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under  military  as- 

13  sistance  programs  authorized  by  Ants  repealed  by  this  Act  or 

14  hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  453  -(a?)-  to  nations 
45  or  organization  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  sub- 
45  seetion  shall  not  cxeecd  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 

47  fuade  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 

48  to  Ants  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  speei- 

49  5ed  for  that  areas 

20  -{4)-  In  the  European  area  (excluding  Greece  and  Tur- 

21  beyH  $044,505,000.- 

22  -{2)-  Is  the  Enar  East,  -Africa,  and  South  Asia; 

23  $484,200,000. 

24  -(3-)-  In  the  Ear  East  and  the  Paeifie,  $583,600,000. 

25  -{4-)-  lu  Ore  Western  Hemisphere,-  $13,000,000. 
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-(4)-  Whenever  Ike  -President  determines  it  te  ke  nec¬ 
essary  for  tke  purpose  el  tkis  title^  equipment,  materialsy 
and  sendees  el  a  value  net  te  cxeced  -10  per  eentum  el  tke 
sum  el  -fk)-  tkat  portion  el  tke  unexpended  kalanees  re- 
lorred  te  m  section  400  -(a)-  which  was  available  en  Juno  30y 
1954,  te  tarnish  assistance  in  any  el  tke  areas  named  in 
subs  cetion  -(e)-  el  this  seetieny  and  -fS-)-  tke  amount  specified 
in  tke  applicable  paragraph  el  sukseetien  -(e)-  el  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  additional  assistance  in  seek  area,  may  ke  fur¬ 
nished  in  any  ether  seek  area  or  areasy  notwithstanding 
tke  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  -f)-e  el  tkis  section-.- 
■Funds  heretofore  obligated  er  programed  er  hereafter  made 
available  solely  for  tke  purpose  el  seetien  404  -(pertain¬ 
ing  te  infrastructure)-  er  section  400  -(pertaining  te  tke 
development  el  weapons  el  advanecd  design-)-  shall  net  ke 
included  in  tke  total  fixed  for  each  suek  arear  Funds  here 
te  fere  appropriated  fer  military  assistance  m  a  partieu-  - 
lar  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  suek  use  under 
seetien  043  el  tke  Mutual  Security  Act  el  1954,-  as  amended, 
er  under  section  408  -(e)-  el  tke  Mutual  Helens e  Assis¬ 
tance  Aefy  shah  be  included  in  tke  total  fer  tke  area  fer 
tke  benefits  ef  which  suek  transfer  was  made ,  a.nd  no t  in 


tke  total  fer  tke  area  from  wkiek  tke  transfer  was  made.- 
SeOt  407t  Sa-ItB  op  Military  Equipment,-  Mate- 
171^%  an©  Serviced — (a)-  4ke  President  may,  in  order 
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te  carry  cut  ike  purpose  el  this  chapter?  sell  or  enter  into 
eon  tracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  el  equipment,  materials,  er  services  te  any  nation 
er  international  organization-?  Provided;  That  prior  te  the 
transfer  el  any  seek  equipment,  materials,  er  services  te 
any  nation  which  has  net  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  1-42  el  this  Aet  er  joined  with  the  -United  States 
m  a  regional  collective  dclcnsc  arrangement,  the 


shall  have  received 


te  him  that 


suck  equipment,  materials?  er  services  are  required  ler  and 
will  he  used  hy  such  nation  solely  te  maintain  its  inter¬ 
nal  security,  ha  legitimate  self-defense?  er  te  permit  it  te 
participate  in  the  defense  el  the  area  el  which  it  is  a 
part?  er  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  Charter  el  the  United  Nations?  and  that 
It  will  net  undertake  any  act  el  aggression  against  any  ether 
state? 

-(h)-  Whenever  equipment  er  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  el  er  services  are  rendered  hy  any  United  States 
Government  agency  te  any  nation  er  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided  in  subsection  -fa)?  such  nation  er  inter¬ 
national  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  her  value, 
as  determined  hy  the  President,  el  such  equipment,  materials, 
er  services  before  delivery  er?  when  the  President  determines 
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it  te  be  m  ike  best  interests  ef  Ike  United  States?  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  evy  as  determined  ky  Ike  President,  within 
a  reasonable  period  eel  te  exceed  three  years.  4ke  fair  value 
for  tke  purpose  ef  tkis  sftbseetion  skall  net  ke  less  than  tke 
value  as  defieed  iu  subsection  -(k-)-  ef  section  545 :  Premdedj 
That  witk  respoet  te  exeess  equipment  er  materials  tke  fair 
value  may  uet  ke  determined  te  ke  less  tkan  -ft)-  tke  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified  iu  tkat  subsection  plus  tke  scrap  value, - 
er  -fnf  tke  market  valeey  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  tke 
greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered 
intey  er  rehabilitation  week  is  undertakeny  suck  nation  er 
international  organization  shah  -(A-)-  provide  tke  United 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  te  pay  tke  full  amount 
ef  suck  contract  er  tke  eest  ef  seek  rehabilitation  which  will 


assure  tke  United  States  against  any  less  en  tke  contract  er 
rehabilitation  work,  and  -(B)-  skak  make  funds  available  in 
seek  amounts  and  at  suck  times  as  may  ke  necessary  te  meet 
tke  payments  required  ky  tke  contract  er  tke  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  ef  tke  time  suck  payments  are  duey  in 
addition  te  tke  estimated  amount  ef  any  damages  and  eests 
that  may  aeerue  from  tke  cancellation  ef  suek  contract  er 


-{ef  Sections  4Qky  444-y  and  44k  skak  net  apply  witk 
respect  te  assistance  furnished  under  tkis  sectiem 

Sect  498t  Waivers  op  Lavw — (af  Bke  President  may 


12 


1  perform  any  el  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 

2  without  regard  to  -(h)-  the  provisions  el  title  46y  drihted 

3  States  Cede?  section  -3-262  -{e-j-y  and  title  34y  United  States 

4  Cede,-  section  §46  -{ef-j  and  -{2f  snek  provisions  as  he  may 

5  specify  el  the  joint  rcsolntien  el  -November  4y  1-939  -f§4 

6  Statr  4)7  as  amended? 

7  -{hf  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  el  Revised  Statntes 

8  1222  -(46  Ur  St  Ct  576)-,  personnel  el  the  Department  el 

9  Defense  may  he  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  eivil  etkee  ler  the 

10  purpose  el  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 

11  this  Aetr 

12  SeOt  469t  Transfer  oe  Mfeefary  Eqeieme^t  ae 

13  J APA-y . — In  addition  to  any  program  el  military  assistance 

14  for  which  funds  may  he  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Aety 

15  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Govern 

16  meat  el  Japan,  until  June  36y  49§5y  upon  such  terms  and 

17  conditions  as  he  may  speeifyy  and  upon  its  request,  United 

18  States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  ler  Japan 

19  to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  ler  w-hieh  Bcpart- 

20  meat  el  Belense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July 

21  4y  -1 956- — No  appropriation  shah  he  requested  to  replace  the 

22  military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 

23  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 

24  chapter  shah  he  available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 
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States  Covernment  agency  on  aeceunt  of  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  te  this  section.- 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  aeh  the  W-e&tehe 
-Pacific,  aub  Direct  Porces  Support 
Shot  42-1-7  Southeast  Asf a  aab  the  Western 
Pacific. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiseal  year  4055,  to  he  made  available 
on  sued  terms  and  conditions,  ineluding  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  the 
States  of  Cambodia?  Laos?  and  Vietnam  and  the  ferees  of 
Prance  located  in  sueh  -Associated  States  and  for  other  ex¬ 
penditures  to  accomplish  in  Sontheast  Asia  and  the  -Western 
Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  AeL  4n 
addition?  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  h40  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  495-1?  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia?  -Laos?  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  Prance  located 
in  the  Associated  States?  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  20?  1050?  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  sectiom 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
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under  this  section  skU  be  used  on  behalf  of 


governments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to 
Communist  rule  ever  any  defined  territory  of  Asia? 

SeG?  433?  PRGDEGTiEN  EGR  P-GREES  SUEEGRT? — The  un¬ 


expended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursnant  to  sec¬ 
tion  4C3  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  49b4y  as  amended, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  their 
original  purposes  through  June  30y  4055? 

See?  433?  Commgn  PTe  -Items; — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  tbe  President  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  4035  not  to  exceed  $POyOOOyQQO  for  tbe 
sien  of  any  eommon-use  equipment,  materialsy 
tiesy  or  sendees  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  ferees 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  4  of  this 
title?  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  aeeerdance  with  tbe  provisions  of  chapter  4 
or  chapter  3  of  this  title? 

Charter  3 — Defense  -Seeegrt 

See?  434?  General  Aeth-grltn? — faf  Tbe  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish,-  to  nations  and  organiza¬ 
tions  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance  under  ehaptor  4 
of  this  titley  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort? 
In  furnishing  sueh  assistance,  the  President  may  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any 
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commodity  or 


^7  storing,-  trans¬ 
porting,-  marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any  technical 
information  and  assistance.- 

-(b)-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  hseal  year  -1-955  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

Greece 


-(h)-  $45,000y000  for  Europe 
and  Turkey) 

-(h)-  $8-1,850,000  for  the  Kear  East 
Greece  and  Turkey) ,  Africa,-  and  South  Asia-j  and 
-(3-)-  $90,1-30,000  for  the  Ear  East  and  the  Pacific .- 

fore  made  pursuant  to  section  544  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  -195-1,  as  amendedj  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  eon- 
tinned  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
Tunc  30j  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subscetionu  Provided; 
-That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shah  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 
-(2)-  of  this  subsection? 

See?  4344  Korean  Program. — (a)-  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President-  for  the  fiseal 
year  1955  not  to  exeeed  $230,000,000  to  be  expended?  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,-  for  defense 
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support,-  relief  and  rehabilitation,-  and  other  -ncecssary  assist¬ 
ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  -Aet-)-  in  those  parts  of  Korea  wlneh  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  he  not  under  Communist  control. 
In  addition,-  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  aho- 
catcd  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “-Belief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  -Korea'-,  chapter  -VII,  Supplemental  -Appropriation  Aety 
-1-954,  and  unobligated  balanees  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Belief  in  Korea,"  title  UP  -Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Aety  1951,  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  eon- 

f  i  v>  n  o/l  o  vr o  yl  o  1  \1  o  \  t  4 1 1  r\  tiii  vry  a y  r\ n  tliio  enl  vj^rdinii  fli  vmi  (tIi 

Till  ItUll  cl  V  tUUlUlU  1U1  lllvj  L/  111  UU5L  o  vi  till  o  o  LI  UoliV,  LlUll  till  Uilll  XT 

Juno  90y  4955y  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the  appropria- 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection? 

-(h)-  -(4)-  K ot withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
lawy  the  President  is  authorizedy  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty- 
fonr  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aety  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea;  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
sueh  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  title  to  not 
more  than  eight  Cl  M  AVI  vessels?  Any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  owning  or  operating  saeh  vessels 
is  authorized  to  make  sneh  vessels  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  Kunds  made  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
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section  -far)-  el  this  section  shall  he  avail 
ol  this  subseetionT 


for  the 


-fS-f  Sneli  transfers  shah  be  made  af  prices  determined 
under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  -1-916  -{30 
b-7  St  Gtj  -App.  1736)  :  Provided,  That,  such  vessels  shah 
be  placed  in  elass  hr  accordance  with  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  ol  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency,  and  the  expense  ol  plaeing  in  elans  shah  be 
reimbursed  to  sneh  ageney.- 

-fef  -There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  lor 
the  fiscal  year  49#§  not  to  exceed  $11,300,000  for  mahing 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditnro  through  sneh  other  agency  for  rebel 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct-.-  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  -303-  -(a)-  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amendedy  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30y  4933^  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria- 
tion  authorized  by  this  subseetiom  Sections  44-1  and  443  of 
this  Act  shah  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  subseetiom 

-fdf  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
H.  R.  9678 - 2 
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of  this  section  -(4-)-  assistance  may  he  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  ether  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  -fS-f  the  authority  provided  m  section  may  he  exer¬ 
cised  m  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  -(a)-  of  this 
section. 


See?  4-43?  4-br-ms  oe  -Assistance. — Assistance  under 
this  chapter  may  he  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such 
terms,'  including  cash,  credit?  or  other  terms  of  repayment. 
as  may  he  determined  to  he  hest  suited  to  the  achievement 
of  the  pur-poses  of  this  Aet? 

GiiArTEB  4 — General  -Provisions  -Relating  to 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
See?  444  Gondi-tions  be  -Eligibility  eor  A sei st¬ 
ance,. — Ao  assistance  shall  he  furnished  under  this  title  to 
any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have 
found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  -United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  Ao 
sueh  assistance  shall  he  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  hy  section  142, 
and  such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  neccs- 

sary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and 

I 

to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States? 

Sect  444 — Agreements. — hto  assistance  shall  he  fur¬ 
nished  to  anv  nation  under  this  title  mdess  such  nation  shall 

4/ 

have  agreed  to — 
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-(4-)-  join  dr  promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  willj  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

-fdf  take  sued  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  el  international  tension ; 

-(d)-  fulfill  tde  military  oddgatiensj  if  anj-  which 

ments  or  treaties  to  wined  tde  -United  States  is  a  party-; 

(4-f  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  tde  full  contribution  permitted  dy  its 
manpower-  resourees7  faeidties7  and  general  economic 
condition  to  tde  development  and  maintenance  of  ds  own 
defensive  strength  and  tde  defensive  strengtd  of  tde  free 

Trmvl/i  * 

>  v  Xj  1 11A  ? 

-fdf  take  all  reasonable  measures  wrdieh  may  dc 

ii  n r* rl  o A  fa  /I  ati  if  g  A Afa-D  q a  afiitot'ifiao  • 

llUUvlL  Tv  tttTvTiujT  llo  til  vl  1  v  1 1  oU  LlipUl  11  R  o  ^ 

-(d)-  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  tde  effective 
of  tde  assistance  furnished  under  tdis  title  in 

of  tdis  title ; 


against  trans- 


furtherance  of  tde  policies  and 
-fTf-  Impose  appropriate  r* 
fer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  4- 
ef  this  title,  without  tde  eonsent  of  tde  President-; 

or  information  furnished  under  chapter  4-  of  tdis  title ; 
-(d)-  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,'  or 
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ether 


with  the  Charter  of  the 


■United  Nations,  to  the  United  States  er  te  and 
other  nations  to  further  the  polieies  and-  purpose  of 
chapter  -4  of  this  title ; 

(40)-  per] nit  continuous  observation  and  review 


bv 


States 


of 


of  as- 


authorized  under  this  titter  ineluding  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  sueh  assistance?  or  provide  the  United 
States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require ; 

nnd 

till  LI 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Aet  other 
than  chapter  4  of  title  4  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  m  the  acerual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

-(if  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  sueh 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  he  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  eq-ual  to 

firf  allocate  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
deposited  in  the  Special  Account ;  and 
fuff  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ac- 
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count  for  pegms  agreed  te  fey  the  United  Elates 
te  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  sew  fends 
authorized  fey  this  Aet  would  themselves  fee  avail 
afele. 

balances  ef  fends  deposited  in  the 
Account  after  the  efteetfee  date  ef  this  Aet 


■which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist- 
anee  to  suefe  nation  under  this  title  shall  fee  disposed  of 
in  suefe  manner  as  may  fee  authorized  fey  Aet  or  joint 

po  \1  I  I  j  l  /  V  |  >  a|  4 1  w  \  w  >  0*1  v  > 

1  U.tI'IU  1 1 \J 1 1  *  *1  LI  1  \  0111:11  o 

T4-TLE  44  4)EVE4X)1JMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Seer  A04t  A  u-TirORi  ^ ATioy . — -faf  There  is  hereby 
to  fee  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  lOfeft  not  to  exceed — 

-f4f  $430^000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  Aear  East  and 

Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
* 

help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area-j 

$8&j000t000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  m  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area-j  and 

-fft)-  $9,000^000  for  assistance  designed  te  pro¬ 
mote  economic  development  in  the  other  American 


22 


1  Bepublies  and  non  self- governing  territories  ol  the  West- 

2  effi  Hemisphere. 

3  Such  assistance  may  be  famished  on  sneh  terms  and  eon- 

4  ditions  as  the  President  may  specify  except  that  not  less 

5  than  50  per  centum  of  the  assistance  famished  under  eaeh 

6  paragraph  of  this  subsection  shall  be  famished  on  terms 

7  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505r 

8  -(b)-  In  additfai-p  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 

9  tlons  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  sections  2-00  and  002 

10  -(b)-  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  4054,  as  amended,  and 

11  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency 

12  economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 

13  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 

14  through  dune  30y  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 

15  appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  -(4-)^  -fd)^  and  -(3)- 

16  of  subscetion  -(a)-  of  this  section,-  rcspcctivelyT 

17  Se6t  202t  Ad-mi-nistratiox. — Except  as  necessary  to 

* 

18  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  204y  programs  of  assist- 

19  anee  authorized  by  that  section  shah  be  administered  In 

20  accordance  with  sections  304y  dOfa  and  30E 

21  dlPEE  HI-  TEEHEIGAE  GOOPEBATIQE 

22  gBOr  OO-E  General  Authority  axe  DefinitioX; — It 

23  fa  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  peoples 

24  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  achieve  economic 


25 


progr  ess  by  authorizing  measures  designed  to  increase  tech 
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nieal  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  dew  el  investment  capital. 
Fbe  President  is  authorised  to  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  through  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs?  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  -‘technical  cooperation  programs”  means  programs  lor 
the  hitomationnl  interchange  ol  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development,  ol  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  ol  economically  underdevel oped  areas? 
Such  activities  shall  he  limited  to  economic,  engineering-, 

and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training-  and  similar  proj¬ 
ects  that  serve  the  purpose  ol  promoting  the  development  ol 
economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  ol  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areasy  and  training  in  public  ad- 
ministratien?  Fbe  term  “technical  cooperation  programs” 
dees  not  include  sneh  activities  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  ol  1 948 
-fdS  Stab.  £)-  as  are  not  primarily  related  to  economic  dcvoF 
opmenty  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  bo  realtor  pursuant 
to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  -ftld  Stab  45Q)- 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  her ea Iter  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  ol  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces? 

Sue?  dtkb  Prerequisites  to  Assistance? — Assistance 
shall  he  made  available  under  section  btht  ol  this  Act  only 
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where  ike  President  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

-(a)-  pays  ft  fab  share  of  the  eest  ei  the  program ; 
-(b)-  provides  ah  necessary  information  concerning 
sueh  program  and  gives  the  program  kdi  publicity 

-(e)-  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  Ink  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  that  nation-; 

-(d)-  endeavors  to  make  effective  nse  of  the  resalts 
of  the  program-;-  and 

-(e)-  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  tcelmieal 
knowledge  and  skills. 

SeOt  303t  At: tiiohiz aticeu — There  is  hereby  anthor- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  wear 


1-95-5  $  1 12,070,000  for  teehnieai  cooperation  programs  m 
the  Foar  East.  Affrica,  South  Asiftr  Par  Past  and  Pacific, 
and  Pa  tin  -America.  In  addition .  unexpended  balanecs  of 


re  made  pursuant  to  section  54-fi 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  scot-ion  -through  June  JOr  1955t  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  seetiom 
SeOt  JOP  Limitation  on  Pse  oe  Funds. — Funds 
made  available  under  seetion  may  be  expended  to 
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famish  assist aneo  fa  the  form  el  eifeipment  or  commodi¬ 
ties  only  where  necessary  far  instruction  er  demonstra-- 
tfaa  purposes. 

Seer  30fa  Multilateral  -Technical  Coofeba 
tion. — As  eae  means  el  accomplishing  the  purposes  el 
this  title,-  the  United  States  is  authorized  te  participate 
fa  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  earned  ea 
by  the  United  -Nations,-  the  Organization  el  American 
States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  praetieable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  te  he  appropriated  te  carry  out  the  purpose  el 
this  seetion,  fa  addition  te  the  amounts  authorized  by  see- 
tien  hOdy  net  te  exceed — 

-(a)-  $17, 958*000  ler  making  contributions  te  the 
-United  Nations  Expanded  -Program  el  Technical 
Assistance ; 

-(h)-  $1,500,090  far  making  contributions  te  the 
technical  cooperation  program  el  the  Organization  el 
A-meriean  States. 

SE€t  309-7  AdVA-NC-EvS  ANH  ObA-NTS-?  CONTRACTS. — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants-fa-anl  el 
technical  cooperation  programs  te  any  person?  corpora 
then  or  ether  body  el  persons  or  te  any  lorcign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform 
contracts  and  agreements  fa  respect  el  technical  cooper 
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ation  programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
meat  with  any  person,  eorporati-on,  or  other  body  of 
persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency.  A  eontraet  or  agreement 
which  entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may?  subjcet  to  any 


future  action  of  the 


ressT  run  for  not  to  execcd  three 


years. 

See?  £04?  International  Dev ErapMM t 
Boakd. — There  shall  be  an  advisory  boardy  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  ‘‘Board",  which  shah-  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Presidency  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
to  administer  this  title,  with  respeet  to  general  or  basic  poliey 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 


grams 


by  this  thley  title  bb  and  section  444  -(b)- 


Tbe  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Prcsidenty  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman?  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labour  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  healthy  and  education?  All  members  of  the 


Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
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United  States  (including  any  felted  Steles  Government 
fee  as  seek  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
ici-viees?  Members  of  tbe  Boardj  other  than  the 
chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern 
rnent,  shah  receive  oat  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  cad  of  the  ehairman7  and  In 
necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  he  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $40  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 


Snte  308?  Jotx-e 
OTKUCTie-N  te-  C-hina. — The  Fresh 


on  Rural  Recon 

in  on  f  li  AVi  ri  r\  el  fiv  /  iAia 
Tu  tl  IL  lliU ll/jUtX  to  1  Ull 


tinuc  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commissiom 

T4-TBE  IV  OT-IIER  PROGRAMS 
fete  404?  SruterVL  Fund. — Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  AeR  not  to  exceed  $150,0007000  may  be 
expended,-  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
Actj  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Actsy 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important 


to  the  security  of  the  United  States?  Aot  to  exceed  $100, 
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el  the  funds  available  under  Ibis  section  may  be 
expended  lee  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  m  er 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Chechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania?  -Bulgaria;  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia? 
and  Estonia  or  the  Communist  dominated  or  Communis  t- 
oecupicd  areas  el  Germany  and  Austria?  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-  occupied  areas  ol  Asia  and  any 
other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union?  cither  to 
form  such  persons  into  elements  ol  the  military  lerecs  sup¬ 
porting  the  Uorth  Atlantic  -Treaty  Organization  or  lor  other 
■purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  sueh  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  ol  the  Herth  Atlantic 
i ll’UH  to  tliO  security  ol  the  United  States? 


bv  the  President  ol 


under  this  section 


up  to  a  total  ol  $50,009,-000?  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to 
speeily  the  nature  ol  sueh  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  voucher  lor  sueh  amounts?  Hot  more  than  $20,- 
OOQyOOO  ol  the  funds  available  under  this  scetion  may  be 
allocated  to  any  one  nation? 

See?  402?  Earmarking  op  -Fuses. — Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Aet?  not  less 
than  $500  million  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  and 
export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  products 
thereof?  produced  in  the  United  States,'  and  foreign  currency 
proceeds  therefrom  shah  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  -Act 
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pursuant  to  section  -404  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De¬ 
velopment  Aet  of  -1-954. 

Seer  409t  Spegial  Assistance  in  J-oint  Gontrol 


Areas. — The  President  is 


authorized  to  furnish  com¬ 


modities,-  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  -President  to  be  m  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  Statcsr  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1-955 
not  to  evened  $25,000^090  to  earry  out  this  section. 

Sect  404r  -Responsibilities  in  Germany- — Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 
currency-  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 
agreement  of  December  44b  1949T  between  the  United  States 
and  the  -Federal  Republic  of  Germany  -(or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement)-  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  m  Gecupicd  Areas)-  Special  Ac¬ 
count  under  the  terms  of  article  A  of  that  agreement,-  and 
currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  ac¬ 
count-,-  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist- 
anee  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant-  to  scetion 
4G3  of  this  Aetj  may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  die  United  States  m 
Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
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authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  en  June  fg  134  5? 
and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Pe- 
public  of  Germany?  Expenditures  may  he  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 
determined  hy  the  Secretary  o I  State  alter  consultation  with 
the  official  primarily  responsible  lor  administration  ol  pro¬ 
grams  under  chapter  3-  ol  title  U  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  ol  law  which  the  President  determines  must  he 
disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 


SeOt  40m 


of 


afo  Efpf- 


OFFS-: — (a-)-  For  the  purpose  ol  assisting  in  the  inovei-nent  ol 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $1-1,700,000  lor  contributions  during  the 
calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
lor  European  Migration?  and  thereafter  such  amount  as 
may  he  necessary  from  time  to  time  lor  the  payment  hy 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.-  In  addition,  the 
unexpended  balance  ol  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  §34  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  of  4354?  as 


lor  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30?  435§r 
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and  to  fee  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  anthemed 
in  this  section': 

-ffef  01  the  funds  made  available  under  this  A-efe  not 
more  than  $80€fe009  may  fee  used  fey  the  President  to 
facilitate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  1  republics 
of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  -Island 
Archipelago  under  United  States  control-. 

-(e)-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  fee  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  49-55  not  to  exceed  $500r000  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Flunk 
SfiOv  40th  Children- s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  fee  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000 
for  contributions  duilng  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Eundr 

Se6t  40A  Palestine  R-efegees  in  the  Neae  East- — 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  fee  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  ex-eeed  SBOjQOOtOOQ? 
to  fee  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  -United  -Nations 
Relief  and  Works  -Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
N ear  -East:  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropiration  Ac#  -1-9 54j  is  hereby 
authorized  to  fee  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  through  June  fetfe  195#:  Provided-  That  when- 
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ever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more 


effectively  contribute  to  the  reliefj  rehabilitation,  and  re¬ 
settlement  el  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  -East,-  he  may 
expend  any  part  el  sneh  unexpended  balance  through  any 
ether  ageney  be  may  designate. 

40&7  North  ATinVxne  Tr-kw-ta  Organiza¬ 
tion. — fa)-  In  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  N orth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
-105b  net  to  e-xeeed  $3, 000, 000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  el  its  share  el  the  expenses  el  the  Organization. 

-fh)-  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
-President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eonsent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.-  Such 
representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  -p  within  the  meaning  of  the  -Foreign  Service 
Act  of  4-940,-  as  amended  -f44  IE  Sr  Or  801)-. 

-(e)-  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  549  of  this  Act  who  are  appointed  as  -Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four 
years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  b44-  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1916,  as  amended  -f44  IF  8b  Or  92-2) . 
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Seer  499t  Ocean  Fkbioiit  Chasees. — (a)-  In  order 
to  further  the  efficient  me  of  Uni-feed  States  voluntary  eon- 
tributions  foe  relief  and  rehabilitation  ni  nations  eligible 
foe  assistanee  under  this  Acty  the  President  may  pay  oecan 
freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  sneh  nations  on  shipments  by  United  States 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  ageneies  registered  with  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  -V-ohmfeary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  Ameriean  Pod  Cross. 

-(b)-  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  sneh 
shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of 
loeal  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation 
eost  of  sneh  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 
nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

-(e)-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4t49U- 
009  to  earry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section^  andy  in  addition,- 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  §05  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951-,-  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  he  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  seetion  through  June  OOy  1-9 55y  and  to  be 
eonselldatcd  -with  the  appropriation:  authorized  in  this  section-: 
-(d)-  In  addition,-  any  funds  made  available  under  this 
H.  P.  9678 - 3 
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Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Prcsi 
denty  to  pay  oeean  freight  chargee  on  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  ineluding  commodities  made  avail- 
able  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses. 

SfiOr  4A0t  Control  Aer  Expenses. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  die 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  cxeced  $4,300,900  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  A-ssistanee  Control 
Act  of  1951  -(02  40  Sr  Or  1044)-.  In  addition^  in  aeeordaneo 
with  seetion  000  of  that  Aety  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  4  of  title  I  of  this  Acet  shall  be  avail 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  seetion  in  sueb 
amounts  as  the  President  may  direet. 

SeOt  444t  Administrative  Expenses. — (af  When  - 
ever  possible,-  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shah 
be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred; 

-(b)-  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $05- 
90Q-,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter 
4  of  title  ly  including  expenses  for  eompensationy  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel,  ineluding  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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Aety  andy  without  regard  to  the  provisions  ©1  any  other  lawy 
for  printing  and  bindings  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  scrviecs  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
-fother  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
sueh  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  he  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Aeb 

SeOt  44-A  Strategic  Materials; — In  order  to  reduee 
the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  produe- 
tien  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  workly  the  President  is  author- 
ked  to  initiate  projects  fery  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  ofy  materials  in  whieh  dehoien  - 
eies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  reeeiving  United  States  assist-ance.- 
fihe  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  51-4  -of  4he  -Mutual  -  Security  -Act  -of  -1-951,  -es 
to  section  544  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,-  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  Jane  JOy  4955.- 

SeOt  444b  Chinese  axe  Korean  Students. — Funds 
heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
fire  last  proviso  of  section  90S-  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  -(au  45  (A  1544-)-  shall  continue  to  he  available 
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until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  tire  Secretary  ef 
State  may  prescribe,-  using  private  agencies  to  tbe  maximum 
extent  practicable,  ter  necessary  expenses  el  tuition,  subsist 
en-ecj  transportation,-  and  emergency  medical  eare  ter  scleeted 
citizens  et  China  and  ef  Korea  ter  studying  or  toaeldng  nr 
accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  ether  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  nr  tire  -United  States  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  et 
State  ter  the  purpose,  or  ter  research  and  related  academic 
and  technical  activities  hr  the  United  Statesy  and  such 
selected  citizens  ef  Clrlna  wire  have  been  admitted  ter  the 
purpose  ef  study  hr  the  United  States  shall  he  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  hied  with 
the  Commissioner  ef  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  hy  the  Attorney  Uenerab 
SfiOr  44U  -Fncoprag  e-mext  op  Free  U-xr-E-RPRas-B 
ax©  -Private  Par t i c it* at ion. — faf  It  is  declared  to  he 
the  policy  ef  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts  ef 
ether  free  nations  to  hr  crease  the  hew  ef  international  trade, - 
to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,-  to  discourage 
monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency  of 
their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  anions ;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United 
States  enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  other 
free  nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
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private  participation  in  the  programs  parried  eat  mater  this 
Act  (ineluding  tire  use  el  private  trade  channels  to  the  maxh 
fflrn  extent  practicable  in  carrying  oat  each  programs)-,  and 
exchange  ol  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  section. 

-(h)-  hn  order  to  cneourago  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  ex-tent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aep  the  -President — 
-(h)-  shah  make  arrangements  to  had  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

-(2)-  shah  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary 
arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expedition^  which 
shah  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
how  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act-j  and 

-(hf  may  maker  noth  dune  30j  19&7,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  hing  guaranties  to  any 
person  of  investments  m  connection  with  projects^  m- 
efuding  expansion,  modernization,-  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  whieh  the 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  pro¬ 


grams  Provided,  That 
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sueh  projects  shall  he  approved  by  the 
as  farthering  any  el  the  purposes  el  this 
Aetj  and  hy  the  nation  concerned ; 

-(44)-  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  he  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  el  the  fallowing-; 

-(!)-  the  transfer  fate  United  States  dollars 
el  other  currencies,  or  credits  fa  sneh  currencies, 
received  hy  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  projects,  as  repayment  or 
return  el  the  investment  therein,  fa  whole  or  fa 
party  or  as  compensation  far  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof-* 

-(h)-  the  compensation  fa  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  fa  the  approved  project  which  shall  he 
found  to  have  been  lost  to  sueh  person  hy  rea¬ 
son  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  hy  action  of 
the  government  of  a  foreign  nation  or  hy  reason 
of  wary  revolution  or  insurreetion-y 
-fG)-  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  eredhsy  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  sueh  payment  is  made  shah  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  he  subrogated 
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to  any  right,  title,  claim  er  cause  el  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith ; 

-f34f  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  net  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  el  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
hy  sueh  person  with  the  approval  el  the  President 
pins  actual  earnings  er  profits  en  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  hy  sueh  guaranty?  and  shall  he 
limited  te  a  term  net  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  el  issuance  ; 

-(44)-  a  lee  shall  he  charged  in  an  amount  net 
exceeding  4  per  eentum  per  annum  el  the  amount 
el  each  guaranty  under  clause  -(if  el  subparagraph 
-(-Bf,-  and  net  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  el 
the  amount  el  each  guaranty  under  clause  -(nf  el 
sueh  subparagraph,  and  ah  lees  collected  hereunder 
shah  he  available  ler  expenditure  in  discharge  el 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  sueh  time  as  ah  sueh  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  er  have  expired^  er  until  ah  sueh  lees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  el 
this  section  - 

-(Bf  the  President  is  authorized  te  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  te  a  total  el  $200, 000, 009c  Provided 
That  any  funds  allocated  te  a  guaranty  and  remain- 
ing  alter  ah  liability  el  the  United  States  assumed 
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in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged?  or  otherwise  terminated?  shod  be  available 
for  allocation  to  other  guaranties?  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwk-hstan ding.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
this  subsection  shah  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  -(E)-  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  4-4-t  -(e)-  -(2f 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of  4-948?  as 
amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty ; 

fUf  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  and  shah  be  administered  under 
broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aet7 

-(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

-(if  the  term  ‘^person-  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner 
ship?  or  other  association  created  under  the 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  anv  State  or 
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Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  and 

-fid-)-  tbe  term  “investment”  includes  any 
contribution  ef  capital  goods,  materials,  epu ip- 
men  tr  services,-  patents,-  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  tbe  form  el  -fl-)-  a 
lean  er  leans  te  an  aproved  project,  -f2-f  tbe 
purchase  el  a  share  el  ownership  in  any  such 
project,-  -{Tf  participation  in  royalties,  earn¬ 
ings  er  profits  el  any  sneb  project,  and  -f4f 
tbe  furnishing  el  eapbal  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  te  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  er  in  part  after 
the  end  el  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guar¬ 
anty  el  such  investment  is  rnader 
Seo?  4Ub  Em-ig  ration  to  U?  8b  S?  lb — E-unds  made 
e  pursuant  te  this  Act  may  be  used  te  pay  tbe  ex¬ 
penses  el  travel  el  any  resident  in  the  United  States  te  the 
Union  el  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  el  estab¬ 
lishing  permanent  residence  there-?  Provided;  That  such  resi¬ 
dent  shall  net  be  readmitted  te  the  United  States? 

SeOt  4Ub  Munitions  Control? — faf  The  -President 
is  authorized  te  control,-  in  furtherance  el  world  peaee  and 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  el  the  United  States-,  the 
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expert  and  import  of  amis,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  wary  ether  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency. 
The  President  is  authorized  te  designate  those  artieles 
whieh  shall  he  considered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  im¬ 
plements  el  war  for  the  purposes  el  this  seetiem 

-fhf  As  preserihed  m  regulations  issued  under  this  see- 
tieuj  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  el  manufac¬ 
turing?  exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 


el  war  designated  by  the  President  under  sub 


seetien  -faf  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Govern 


andy  in  addition,-  shall  pay  a  registration  lee  whieh  shall  he 
preserihed  by  sueb  regulations. 

-{e)~  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
el  this  seetien  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
section,  or  who  willfully,  m  a  registration  or  heense  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  he  stated  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mislead 
ingy  shall  upon  conviction  he  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

44P t  A  assistance  to  International  Organi¬ 


zation. — Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes 
declared  in  this  Aety  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  sections  434-  and  403  in  order  to  furnish 
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assist mico,  including  fey  transfer  of  funds,  directly  te  tfee 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  of  foodstuffs  and  ether  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes-: 

Sea  44-8 r  Eauilita-tto-n  am  Encouragement  op 
Tba-vel . — Tfee  President,  through  suefe  officer  or  commis- 
sien  as  fee  may  designate,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage, 
without  cost  te  tfee  United  States  except  for  administrative 
expenses,  tfee  promotion  and  development  of  travel  fey 
citizens  of  tfee  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Aet  and  travel  fev  citizens  of  suefe 

«y 

countries  to  tfee  United  States-.- 

T4TUE  -V-  M4SCE-L4AN-EOU8  PU0-A-I8I-0NS 


Chapter  U  General  Provisions 
Spot  oOfer  Trans-ferabi-ItI-ta  op  Funds. — Whenever 
tfee  President  determines  it  to  fee  necessary  for  tfee  purposes 
of  this  Aet,  not  to  exceed  4-0  per  centum  of  tfee  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Aet  may  fee  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  tfee  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Aefe  and  may  fee 
used  for  any  of  tfee  purposes  for  which  suefe  funds  may  fee 
used;  except  that  tfee  total  in  tfee  provision  for  tfee  bene¬ 
fit  of  which  tfee  transfer  is  made  shall  not  fee  increased  fey 
more  than  40  per  eentum  of  Ore  amount  made  available  for 


suefe  provision  pursuant  to  this  AeO  Funds  transferred  under 
this  section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
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title  4  www  be  expended  without  regard  to  the  area  limits 
imposed  by  section  4-0b  -{e)-r  Act  lees  then  50  pee  centum 
ol  any  assistance  famished  under  paragraph  -fh)^  w 
-fhf  of  section  201  -fa)-  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  he  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  ac- 
eordanee  with  section  §0 hr 

Sew  50A  hhse  of  Foreign  Oer-rencw: — (a)-  -No  twit  h 
standing  section  -1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Aeh  1053,  or  any  other  provision  of  kwy  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  seetion  h50  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  -1054- 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  he  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Aeh  giving  particular  regard  to  the 


purposes — 

-(4}-  for  providing  mhitar-y  assistanee  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
anee  under  this  Act; 

for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations ;  - 


-fO)-  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Aep  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  mehid  - 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiatedy  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received 
in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  seetion  or 
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for  deposit  to  the  general  aceount  el  the  Treasury  of 
Ike  United  States^ 

-{4f  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis-7 

-{5}  for  grants  in  aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries ; 

-ffif  for  purchasing  materials  for  bruited  States 
stockpiles. 

-(h)-  N otwithstanding  section  1-445  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Ae%  4-953T  or  any  other  provision  of  lawj  loeal 
eurrcncics  owned  hy  the  United  States  shah  he  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  43h  of  the  Legislative 
disorganization  Act  of  1946,-  as  amended^  for  their  loeal  cur¬ 
rency  ex-penscs-:  Provided,  That  any  sueh  committee  of  hie 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shah  make  a  fuh  aceount  ■ 
ing  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
■House  of  Representatives  -{if  the  committee  using  such  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  commit  tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)-  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Rides  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  -{if 
the  committee  using  sueh  currency  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate}-,  showing  the  total  amount  of  sueh  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  winch  it  was  expended. 
SeOt  50hr  Termination  ©p  Assistance- — (a }  If  the 
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Present  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

-(4)-  is  ne  longer  eonsisten-t  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States ;  or 

-f3)-  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the 
purposes  for  which  sueh  assistance  is  furnished ;  or 

-(h)-  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and: 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant-  to  this  Ach — If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  4  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  eontcilrution  to 


its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  -part  of  sueh 
assist  aneer 

-(h)-  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  hy  the  -President, 
he  terminated  hy  concurrent  resolution. 

-(o)-  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act.  shall  remain 
available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination 
under  this  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

Se6t  o04t  S-maia  Business. — (af  Insofar  as  practice- 
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hie  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  el  the  purposes  el  this  Aety  the  President  shall 
assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
famishing  ol  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  4U  hbU  and  PV-y  and  chapters  2-  and 
2  of  tide  4y  of  this  Act — 

-fP)-  by  causing  to  he  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information^  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,- 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  he  financed  with 
such  funds? 

-(2)-  by  causing  to  he  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States^ 
and 


-fdf  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds: 

-fbf  There  shall  he  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct-,-  to 
assist  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  -(a)-  of  this 


section? 
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-(e)-  Ihe  Secretary  el  Defense  shah  assure  the!  liter e  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  m  tire  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information  with 
respect  to  purchases  made  by  tbe  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  pursuant  to  chapter  4  of  title  4y  such  information 
to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advanee  as  possible: 

SfiOr  505?  Loan  Assistance-. — (a)-  Aot  less  than  40 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  obligated  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  titles  4  and  H  (excluding  funds  previously 


appropriated  and  e 
shall  be  obligated  for  furnishing 
ment 
fer  to  the 


available  pursuant  to  suek  titles) 
slstanee  on  terms  of  repay 
repayment  m  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans- 
States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling 


or  other  purposes) . 

-(h)-  Bunds  for  tbe  purpose  of  famishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  shah  be  allocated  to  the  Export -Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  wliieh  shall;  notwi  thstandin g  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  -Export -I-mport  Bank  Act  of  1945  -(50  Btat? 
5-26) ,  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit  on  such 
terms?  Credits  made  by  the  Export  Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shah  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  ex-tent  of  the  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  section  4  of  the  Export  Import  -Bank  Act  of  4915 
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-(99  Statr  -529)-  as  amended: — Am  omits  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  en  any  lean  made  nnder  tins 
section  shall  he  held  hy  the  Treasury  to  he  nsed  for  sneh  pur- 
posesy  including  further  leansy  as  may  he  authorized  from 
time  to  time  hy  Congress.  Amounts  reeoived  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph 
444  -{ef  -(d)-  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of  4948,  as 
amended,  shall  he  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
-Treasury-,'  except  thaty  to  the  extent  required  for  such  pur- 

»  f\ c <  O  T~n  AIT  VI  1  Ya  -AP  _/  wl  m  yppaT  Tr>o oof  zv£  ~n  pi  1 I  o  1  onrl  1 11  f  01*0 Cl 4 

T7t7o\7j  cllllTTtTlTCty  xxvAJl  V  UU.  Itt  it  J71 1  >  tti v ttT  \tt  JTr xl I  LI  jJ at  ttxxtt  Ill IvJi 

on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  heretofore  authorized  to  he  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  444 
-(e)-  -(d)-  of  the  -Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of  -1948,  as 
amendedy  shall  he  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notesr 

Se€t  90A  Patents  anb  Teco-nica-t  Information. — 
-(a)-  As  used  in  this  section — 

-(4)-  the  term  “invention^  means  an  invention  or 
discovery  covered  hy  a  patent  issued  hy  the 

••  Q  -p  rl 
rj  ttxttx 

-(d)-  the  term  “information^  means  h 

hy  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
H.  R.  9678 - 4 
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owner  thereof  and  these  in  privity-  with  hing  whieh  is 
set  available  to  the  publie  and  is  subject  to  protection  os 
property  under  reeognized  legal  principles? 

-fbf  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  tarnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aet — 
-ft)-  use  within  the  bunted  States,  without  author¬ 
ization  by  the  owne-iy  shall  be  made  ot  an  invention;  or 
f-3)-  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the 
disclosure  of  Information  by  reason  of  aets  of  the  -United 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or 
information  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  m  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a 


for 


and 


for  unauthorized 


use  or  disclosure?  In  any  sueh  sub  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses^  general  or  speeded  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

-(e)-  Before  sueh  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been 
instituted,  the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claim  a-nty  in 


24  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 

25  United  States  hereunder. 
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-(d)-  Fhe  provisions  of  the  lasl  sentence  of  seet-ion  4408 
of  title  08  of  the  IX nited  States  Code  shad  apply  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  information  covered  by  this  section? 

-(e)-  -Exeept  as  otherwise  provided  hy  law?  no  recovery 
shall  he  had  for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed 
more  than  sis  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,-  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  fey  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  -(e)-  above  for  compcnsa- 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
elahn  has  been  denied  shall  not  he  counted  as  part  of  the 
sis  years,'  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date? 

See?  504?  Availability  op  Fu-yds? — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  sections  104,  105,  405?  and  443?  funds 
shall  fee  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
-(other  than  sections  440  and  448)-  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year? 

Sue?  508?  Limitation  op  Funds  pop  Pbopagaxllv — 
Fane  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor 
any  counterpart  funds  shall  he  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing?  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina- 
tion  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
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other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  el  any  citizen  er 
group  el  citizens  el  the  United  Slates  ler  the  purpose  el 
publicizing  sueb  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sbo?  509?  Purchase  of  Commodities. — Ue  lands 
made  available  under  title  44  er  chapter  -3  el  title  4  el  this 
Act  shall  be  used  ler  the  purehaso  in  hulk  el  any  commodi- 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  priee  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  el  the  purchase  adjusted  ler  differ¬ 
ences  m  the  eest  el  transportation  to  destination?  quality, 
and  terms  el  payment?  A  hulk  purchase  within  the  mean- 
ing  el  this  section  dees  net  include  the  purehaso  el  raw 
cotton  in  bales?  -Funds  made  available  under  title  44  er 
chapter  3  el  title  4  el  this  Act  may  he  used  ler  the  pro¬ 
curement  el  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  el  the  United  States, - 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  el  labor  surplus,  er  upon 
dre  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  el  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  4n  providing  for  the  procurement  el  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shah?  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  el  the  purposes  el  this 
Aetj  authorize  the  procurement  el  such  surplus  agricultural 
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kty  ©sly  wdkin  the  Ended  Stales  except  to  the  ex- 
lent  tlial  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  s©l 
available  is  Ik©  Ended  Slales  is  sufficient  quantities  1©  sup- 
ply  Ik©  requirements  of  Ik©  nations  receiving  assists©©© 
ancle©  tkis  Aod 

Sb6t  540t  -Retention  wn©  Return  op  Equip¬ 
ment. — fa)-  Eo  equipment  ©a  materials  may  k©  transf cured 
under  title  4  ©at  of  milk  ary  stocks  if  tk©  Secretary  ©f  Ee- 
fense-y  after  consultation  with  tk©  Joint  Chiefs  ©f  Staff,  de- 

tk 

termises  that  sack  transfer  would  ke  detrimental  to  tk© 
national  security  of  tk©  Ended  States,  or  that  sack  eqaip- 
mest  or  materials  are  needed  ky  tk©  reserve  components  of 
tk©  Armed  Eerees  to  meet  tkeir  training  requirements. 

-f bf  Any  equipment,  materials,-  or  comm© clitics  pro¬ 
cured  to  earry  out  tkis  Act  shad  k©  retained  byy  ©ry  upon  re- 
imbursementy  transferred  to  and  for  tk©  us©  efy  suck  Ended 
States  Government  agency  as  tk©  -President  may  determine 
in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization-  whenever  in  tk©  judgment  of  tk©  Presi¬ 
dent  tk©  best  interests  of  tk©  Ended  States  wad  be  served 
thereby,  or  whenever  suck  retention  is  called  for  by  concur 
rent  resolution. — Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  tk© 
disposal  of  Government  owned  property,-  when  necessary  to 


prevent  spoilage  or 


of  seek  commodities  or  to  eon- 
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serve  Ike  usefulness 


k  Funds  realized  from  anv  seek 


or  transfer  skak  revert  to  tke  respective  appropriation 
or  appropriations  out  of  wkiek  funds  were  expended  for  tke 

to  appropriations  currently  available  for  suek  procurement 
-fe}-  Fke  President  skak  make  appropriate  arrange- 

under  eknpler  F  of  title  4  -{-otker  tkan  equipment  or 

materials  sold  under  tke  provisions  of  scetien  107)  for  tke 

0 

return  to  tke  United  States  -(F)-  for  salvage  or  scrap?  or  -(3)- 
for  suek  otker  disposition  as  tke  President  skall  deem  to  ke 


in  tke  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  suek  equipment  or 
materials  wkiek  are  no  longer  required  for  tke  purposes  for 

TTt1i  wh  AT*1  O*1  1 1  x-r  w  t  n  f\  a  ayo  1 1 O 1 ll O 

AVI  lit ‘I  l  Vi  L  1^  11  lit  1 1'V  1 1  It  tli  tv  f  l  V ttrilt  Ult7. 

Sec.  -5P1 .  Penal  Pho-vesfo^v — Whoever  offers  or  gives 
to  anyone  wko  is  or  in  tke  preceding  two  years  kas  been  an 
employee  or  officer  of  tke  United  States  any  commission, - 
payment,  or  gift?  m  connection  witk  tke  procurement  of 
equipment?  materials?  commodities?  or  services  under  tkis 
Aet  in  connection  witk  wkiek  procurement  said  officer? 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was 
employed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  suek 

Amill  —  41  to  rl  xyl  >  AO  vr>T  l>ni  Ay  r>  TTtn  ry  llOOH  £lu  pm 

11/^)  Ilium  5  rtTTtX  W  11  vlv-  »  v"  1  y  r .)  V-  111  vTl  1 1  Cl  \  111  M  C  V.  11  ll  1 1  L  111 

ployce  or  officer  of  tke  United  States  in  tke  preceding  two 
years?  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission, 
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b  or  gill  m  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
ateciulsy  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer? 
employee^  termer  officer  or  termer  employee  is  er  was 
er  performed  duty  er  teeh  arty  action  during  sach 
b  shah  upon  conviction  thereof  he  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  $40yOQG  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years-,-  or  hothr  Provided,-  ffihat  this  section 
shah  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections 
3-07-  or  53G  -faf  of  this  Act 

SfiGr  5R2t  htOTICE  TO  LEGISLATIVE  COWM-ITTEES. — 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  LGG  -(d)-  or  section 
5GG  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this  Act  which  wih 
result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind7  for  a  purpose-,-  or  to 
an  areay  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the 
presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this 
Aety  or  whieh  wih  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in 
such  presentation  for  the  program  or  project  eonccrnedy 
the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shah 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Scnatcy  the  Gommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, - 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  such 
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ehangc.  Notice  shall  also  he  given  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Foreign  -Relations  el  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives  ol  any 
determination  under  the  dmt  sentence  ol  section  404 


with  respect  to  nnvonehered  lunds)^  and  copies  ol  any 
cci  tification  as  to  loyalty  nnder  section  504  shall  he  hied 


vdth  saeh  committees. 

SeOt  540t  Shipping  on  Hn-io-ed 


-Vessblb-.- 


Sae-h  steps  as  may  he  neeessary  shall  he  taken  to  assure, 
as  lar  as  practicable,-  that  at  least  50  per  centum  ol  the 

procured  out  ol  lands  made  available  under  sections  -1037 
-10-5, ■  123,  131,  400  -(a}-7  20-F  and  000  ol  this  Act  and 
transported  to  or  Irom  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessel  s7 
computed  separately  lor  dry  balk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner 
and  tanker  sen-ices  and  computed  separately  lor  sections 
400  and  405  (taken  together)  and  lor  sections  -1-2-3,  1317 
400  -faf-j  201,  and  000  -(taken  together-)-  is  so  transported 
on  United  States  dag  commercial  vessels  to  the  extent  saeh 
vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  lor  Halted  States  dag 
commercial  vessels;-  and7  in  the  administration  ol  this  pro¬ 
vision  steps  shall  he  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  ol  this  Aed  to  secure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  participation  by  United  States  dag  commercial 
vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area-.- 
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Chapter  A  Organization  and  Administration 


SeOt  5AU  Deeegation  oe  Adtiiorita  ba  the  P-rese 
dent. — ffibe  President  may  exercise  any  pewer  or 
conferred  an  Inna  fey  tfeis  Ad  th-raugfe  snefe  agency  an 

f  T~i  rv  TTn  i  f  r*  el  ftfo  fe /vq  o  ci  Ia/a  jzJaq-XX  /I  i  I'op  j  «>  i  wl  f ,]  >  /a  1~>  r>  A  a|  on 

vT  TTXvT  U  11X l  vJtt  U  Itl  tvO  CIO  ITU  olitt  1 1  VI II  ul'Ty  ill  111  tllu  xlvcttt  V7T  o  llUii 

agency  ar  snefe  officer  may  from  time  la  lime  promulgate 
snefe  rnles  and  regulations  as  may  fee  necessary  and  proper 
la  carry  anl  functians  nndcr  lids  Ad  and  may  delegale 
authority  la  perform  any  af  snefe  fnncllans  la  ids  subordi¬ 
nates  acting  nnder  ids  direction. 

SeOt  feAfe  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Amono 
AgengieD: — (of  Pfee  Resident  may  afeacatc  ar  transfer  la 
any  United  Stales  Government  agency  any  part  af  any 
fends  available  far  earrying  anl  tfee  pnrpases  af  Ifeis 
Aefe  ineinding  any  advance  la  tfee  United  Stales  fey  any 
nation  ar  interna tianal  organization  far  tfee  preearement 
af  eefaipment  ar  materials  ar  services:  Snefe  fands  sfeall 
fee  available  far  obligation  and  expenditure  far  tfee  pur- 
pases  far  which  autborizedy  in  accordance  with  aatfearity 
granted  in  Ifeis  Ad  ar  under  aatfearity  governing  tfee 
activities  af  tfee  Government  agencies  la  wldefe  snefe  funds 
are  abeeated  ar  transferred:  Uunds  allocated  la  tfee  -Depart¬ 
ment  af  Defense  sfeall  fee  gevemed  by  tfee  praeedares  af 
siibscdian  -(e)-  af  Ifeis  sediam 


-(b)-  Any  officer  af  tfee  United  States 


fune 
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liens  under  ibis  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of?  or  procure  commodities  from,-  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  ike 
eonscnl  of  ike  head  of  suck  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  tkis  subsection  to  any  suek  ageney  may  be 
established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  ike  kooks 
of  Ike  Treasury? 

-(of  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency?  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  4-  of  title  4  of  tkis  Act?  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from?  by?  or  through  such 
agency?  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  -value  -fas  defined  in  seetion  -54hf  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  -(other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  -Forces  of  the  United  Statesf?  or  other  assist 
anee  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter?  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds?  or  accounts  of 
such  ageney  and  shall  be  available  for?  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to?  the  purposes  for  which  suek  appro¬ 
priations,  funds?  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used? 
ineluding  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials  or 
services,  required  by  suek  ageney,  in  the  same  general  cate¬ 
gory  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  he  procured  by 
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it  and  expenses  arising  from  anti  incident  te  such  procurement. 

-(4)-  In  the  ease  el  any  eommodityy  semeoj  er  facility 
procured  from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under 
any  previsien  of  this  Aet  ether  than  chapter  4  el  title  ly 
reimbursement  er  payment  shall  he  made  te  sneh  ageney 
Irom  lu n (Is  available  te  carry  ent  sneh  prevision.-  Such 
reimbursement  er  payment  shall  he  at  replacement  cost,  ep 
il  required  by  lawy  at  actual  eesty  er  at  any  ether  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  te  by  the  owning  er  disposal 

ment  shall  he  credited  te  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,-  er  accounts  Irons  which  there  may  he  procured 
replacements  el  similar  eemmeditiesy  servieesy  er  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations?  funds,-  er  accounts 
are  net  reimbursable  except  by  reason  el  this  subsection, 
and  when  the  owning  ageney  determines  that  such  replace¬ 
ment  is  net  necessary,  any  funds  received  in 
shall  he  covered  into  the  Traesurv  as 


receiptST 

fef  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  accounts 
may  he  established  on  the  boohs  of  any  United 
Government  ageney  op  on  terms  and 
by  the  Secretary  el  the  Treasury,  in  banking 
in  the  United  States?  against  which  -(If  letters  el  com¬ 
mitment  maw  he  issued  winch  shad  e< 
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of  the  United  States?  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  dae 
under  soeb  letters  el  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  el  Claims  Aet  ol  4040?  as  amended,  and 
-(b)-  withdrawals  may  he  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  ol  con¬ 
tracts?  invoices?  or  other  appropriate  doeamentatiom  Ex¬ 
penditure  ol  lends  which  have  been  made  available  through 
fes  so  established  shall  be  accounted  lor  on  standard 
required  lor  expenditure  ol  Government 
fundsa  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  lor  commodities  or 
services  procured  outside  the  continental  limits  ol  the  United 
States  may  be  accounted  lor  exclusively  on  such  certification 
as  may  he  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  ol  the  United 


Qtpp  .  £0  9 
KTTTtTT  TTZTO . 


40 


upon  the 


-War-re  Eoreion-  Policy-. — 
in  this  Aet  shall  be  eenstrued  to 
or  functions  ol  the  Secretary  ol 


-(b)-  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  ol  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country?  under  the  leader- 
ship  ol  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

SreOr  bAE  The  Secretary  ere  Defense: — (a)-  4n  the 
ease  ol  aid  under  chapter  4  of  title  4  ol  this  Aet?  the  Scerc  ■ 
tary  el  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 
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-(4-)-  the  determination  el  military  end-item  require' 
ments  ;■ 

-f2)-  the  procurement  el  military  equipment  in  a 
manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 
programs; 

-(T)-  the  supervision  el  end-item  use  hy  the  reeipi 

-fT)-  the  supervision  el  the  training  el  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel^ 

-(hf  the  movement  and  delivery  el  military  end- 
items-;  and 

-(6)-  within  the  Department  el  Defense,  the  per¬ 
formance  el  any  other  functions  with  respect  te  the 
furnishing  el  military  assistance-? 

-{fo)-  The  establishment  el  priorities  in  the  procurement,- 
delivery^  and  allocation  el  military  equipment  shall  he  de¬ 
termined  hy  the  Secretary  el  Defense?  The  determination 
el  the  value  el  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap  - 
ter  T  el  title  4  shall  he  made  hy  the  President-? 

See?  fofo?  Fobbi-g^  Operations  A-dahgis-trat-i-o-n? — 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  te  this  section  or  section  oTfe 
the  Director  el  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  -(re¬ 
ferred  to  hr  this  chapter  as  the  “Directoi— )-  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Aetj  except  insofar  as  sueh  functions  relate  to  continu- 
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ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistaneor  Phe  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
officer  of  the  Ended  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin  ■ 
istration  or  any  officer  or  employe  thereof,  and:  may  transfer 
sneh  personnel?  property?  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  ncccs 
sary  incident  thcretor 

SeOt  £26t  Missions  anb  Staf-fs  Abroad. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  sneh 
nations  and  for  sneh  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Aetr  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  Phe  ehief  and  his  deputy 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may?  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  law?  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis- 
cretiom  Phe  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  -ft)-  in  eases 
approved  by  the  President?  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  ehief  of  mission?  elass  P?  or  a  ehief  of  mission? 
class  At,  within  the  meaning  of  the  -Foreign  Service  Act  of 
4-946  4A  St  €t  8-64-)-?  or  -(A)-  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  m  aeeordancc  with  section  thhf  -{ef  of  this  Aet?  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Seer  hPE  Employment  of  Personnel-. — fa)-  Any 
Enitcd  States  Government  agency  performing  functions  under 
this  Aet  is  authorized  to  employ  sneh  personnel  as  the 
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President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
el  this  Act? 

-(b)-  Of  the  personnel  employed  m  the  United  Slates  on 
authorized  hy  Ihls  Aet?  net  to  cxeccd  sixty  may  he 
compensated  without  regard:  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifi- 
Aet  of  -1-949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exeeed 
may  he  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
for  grade  4b  of  the  general  seheduio  established 
hy  the  Classification  Aet  of  4-94-9,  as  amended,  and  of  these,' 
not  to  exeeed  fifteen  may  he  compensated  at  a  rate  in  exeess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  sneh  general 
schedule  hot  not  in  cx-ecss  of  $45?000  per  annum?  Sneh 
positions  shall  he  in  addition  to  those  authorized  hy  law  to 
he  filled  hy  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  hy  section  bOb  of  the  Classification  Aet 
of  -191-9,  as  amended? 

-(e)-  Per  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Aet  outside  the  continental  Unfits  of  the  -United  States?  the 
Director  may — 

-(4)-  employ-  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,'  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  Der¬ 


eign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  hy  the 


Sendee 
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Aet  el  4-94-67  as  amended:  -(33  4b  Sr  Or  801-)-,  together 

eludingy  in  all  cases,-  pest  differentials  prescribed  male? 
section  443  of  tire  -Foreign  Service  Aety  and  -persons  se 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  te  tbe  same  bene¬ 
fits  as  are  provided  by  section  338  of  tbe  -Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Aet  for  persons  appointed  to  tbe  Foreign  Service 
-Besor-v-e-j  and 

-(3f  utilize  sneb  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  tbe  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  ibis  Aefi  contained  in  tbe  -F orcign  Service 
Act  of  4-946,-  as  amended  -(33  4b  Sr  Ob  801)7  as  tbe 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
ibis  Aetr  Snob  provisions  of  tbe  Foreign  Service  Act  as 
tbe  President  deems  appropriate  sbab  apply  to 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  ibis  paragraph,-  b 
mgj  in  all  easesy  tbe  provisions  of  sections  443  and  338 
of  that  Aetr 

-(d)-  For  tbe  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  ibis 
Aet  outside  tbe  continental  limits  of  tbe  Fnited  Statesy  tbe 
of  State  mayj  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  Directory 
for  tbe  duration  of  operations  under  ibis  Aet  alien 
elerks  and  employees  m 
visions  of  tbe  Foreign 
-(33  4b  St  Ov  Stttfr 


pro- 


Aet  of  4-946,-  as  amended 
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SeGt  odSr  Ue-TA-IE  OE  PeRSONNEF  ¥G  -FOREIGN  GOV¬ 
ERNMENTS: — (ft)-  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
fee  consistent  with  and  is  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Aety  the  head  of  any  -United  States  Government  agcney  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  whieli  so  compensation 
is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency :  Provided -,-  That  sneh  acceptance  of  office 
shall  is  so  ease  involve  the  taking  of  as  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  goversmestr 

-ffe)-  Any  saefe  officer  or  employee,-  while  so  assigned 
or  detaiiedj  shall  fee  considered^  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges^-  rights,-  seniority,-  or  other  benefits  as  suehy 
as  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  asd  of  the  Government  agency  from  whieh  assigned 
or  detailed-,-  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation^ 


allowascesy  asd  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agesey 
or  made  available  to  that  agcney  out  of  funds  authorised 
under  this  Act. 

SeGt  fea&r  Uefaif  of  Personnbf  eg  International 


Org aniz ations-. — faf  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  fee  consistent  with  asd  is  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Aep  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detaife  assign^  or  otherwise  make 
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to  any  international  organization  any  officer  o^ 
employee  of  Ins  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  el 
tire  international  stall  el  snob  organization,  or  to  render 
any  technical?  scientific  or  prolessienal  advice  or  service 
to  or  in  cooperation  with  sneh  organization? 


-(bf  Any  sneh  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 
detailed?  shall  he  considered?  lor  the  purpose  el  preserving 


his  allowances? 


s?  rights? 


4ty  and  other  bene¬ 


fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  el  the  Government  el 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
whieh  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation?  allowances?  and  benefits  from  lands  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  ont 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  Aeb  He  may  also  receive, 
under  sueh  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe? 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  9G4-  of  the  -Foreign  Service  Act  of  1-916,  as  amended 
Fb  St  Gt  SOP)  t  dbe  authorization  of  sueh  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  he  considered  as 
mooting  all  the  requirements  of  section  -1-765  of  the  -Revised 
Statutes. 


-(of  Retails  or 
seetion — 


may  he  made  under  fins 
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to  tfee  -United 


fey  tfee  international  organization ; 

-f2j-  upon  agreement  fey  tfee  international  organiza 
tien  to  reimburse  tfee  United  States  ter  compensation? 
travel  expenses?  and  allowances  or  any  part  thereof? 
to  snefe  officer  or  employee  during  tfee  period  ot 


imili 
yvTrrt 

sfeall  fee  credited 
ilized  for  paying 
?  or  allowances,-  or  to 
currently  available  for 


assignment  or  detail  in 
of  tbis  section  ;  and  suefe 
to  tfee  appropriation,-  fund?  or 
suefe  compensation?  travel 
tfee  appropriation,  fund  or 
suefe  purposes ; 

-fdj-  upon  an  ad-vanee  of  funds? 
to  tfee  United  States  accepted  with  tfee  approval  of  tfee 
■President  for  specified  uses  in  furtfeeranee  of  tfee 


of  tfeis  -A-et ;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  fee  established  as 
a  separate  fund  in  tfee  treasury  of  tfee  United  States?  to 
fee  available  for  tfee  specified  uses?  and  to  fee  used  for  re¬ 
imbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sub¬ 
ject  to  tfee  provisions  of  this  Aet?  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  suefe  account  to  fee  returned  to  tfee  international 
organization-?  or 

-(4-}-  subject  to  tfee  receipt  fey  tfee  United  States  of 
a  credit  to  fee  applied  against  tfee  payment  fey  tfee  United 
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Stales  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  whieli  the  officer  or  employe  is  detailed, - 
sueh  eredit  to  be  based  open  tbe  compensation,  travel 
expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
sneb  offieer  or  employee  daring  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordaneo  with  snbseetion  -(b)-  of  this 
seetion.- 

SbOt  hhOr  Experts  axe  Coxsult-ants  or  Qr-gaxizat- 
tioxs  Thereof: — -(a)-  Experts  and  consultants  or  organisa¬ 
tions  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  4b  of  the  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  1946  (§  E  S  6  -55n)-7  may  be  employed  by  any 
States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of 
under  this  Aet,  and  individuals  so  employed  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $4b  per  diem,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  plaees  of  business^ 
they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $46 
while  so  employed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standard- 
Aed  Government  Travel  Regulations  -(Foreign  Areas)  while 
so  employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  -United 
States. 

-(b)-  -Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 
Government  ageney  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 
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this  Act  in  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of  seetion  740 
-(h)-  of  tko  Defense  Production:  Aet  of  49O0y  as  amended 
-f§0  hfi  St  Or  App.  -2-160)7  ond  regulations  issued  there 

tmtrCTT 


8bOt  fifi-U  Seotori-t-y  Clearance. — hfe  ehiaen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  he  employed,  or  if  already 
employed,  may  he  assigned  to  duties  hy  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless — 

-(a)-  sueh  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  hy  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or 
hy  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  ease  of 
specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  hy  the  Bircc- 
ter  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  ease  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionably  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in 
writing  -(-and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  IIouso  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  thafi  after  full  consideration  of  such 
reporfi  he  believes  sueh  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 

-(h)-  sueh  individual  has  been  investigated  hy  a  mdf- 
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tary  intelligence  agency  and  Ike  Secretary  ef  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  that  ke  believes  snek  individual 
is  leyal  to  Ike  United  States  and  kled  copies  tkereef  with 

f  1~>  ft  /^T~>  nf  O  in  iff  r\  r>  All  It\v7?/Qi  0*7"!  T?  n  f  1  All  Q  *771  /I  f  I7 

I'll v/  kjvlltl  t  U  v_y  vlll  11111 1 1  L  U  Ull  _L  U1  1  w  1 1  JLi Ultl  tlUllo  ttriti  1 1 1  v_" 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Fkis  section  skall  net  apply  in  tke  ease  ef  any  efbeer 
appended  ky  tke  President  by  and  with  tke  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  ef  tke  Senate  ner  sit  all  it  apply  in  tke  ease  ef  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  ky  tkis 
Act  who  kas  keen  previously  investigated  in 
with  seek 


SbOt  OdA  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certab* 
Federal  Laws. — Service  ef  an  individual  as  a  member 
ef  tke  Foard  established  pursuant  to  section  dOe  ef  tkis 
Aet  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under  section  edO  -fa)- 
shall  net  ke  considered  as  service  or  employment  bring¬ 
ing  suck  individual  wkkin  tke  previsions  ef  title  kdj  4A  Sr  bi¬ 
sections  281,  d8d  or  284,  or  ef  section  LOO  ef  tke  Revised 
Statutes  -f§  4A  Sr  Or  00) ,  or  ef  any  etker  Federal  law 
imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  tke  employment  ef  persensy  tke  performance  ef 
or  tke  payment  or  receipt  ef  compensation  in 
with  any  e-laim,  proceedings  or  matter  involving  tke  United 
Statesj  except  msofar  as  suck  provisions  of  law  may  pro¬ 
hibit  any  suck  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in 
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respect  el  any  particular  matter  in  whieh  sueb  individual 
was  directly  involved  m  the  performance  el  such  serviee ; 
ner  shall  sueh  service  he  censidered  as  employment  er  hold¬ 


ing  el  office  er  position  bringing  seed  individual  within  the 
provisions  el  seetien  d  el  the  Aet  el  May  22y  -1920,-  as 
amended  -(5  U?  >8?  C?  745) seetien  24-2  el  the  Aet  el  June 
30y  4-9-32-  as  amended  -(5  U?  S?  G?  59a) ,  er  any  ether  Fed- 
eral  law  limiting  the  reemployment  el  retired  officers  er 
employees  er  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  el  compen¬ 
sation  and  retired  pay  er  annuities? 

-(h)-  N otwithstanding  seetien  2  el  the  Aet  el  July  34-? 
1894  -(5  U?  S?  G?  #2)7  whieh  prohibits  certain  retired  effi¬ 
eers  Irem  holding  eertain  office,  any  retired  officer  el  any  el 
the  sendees  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Aet  el 
4949  may  held  any  office  er  appointment  under  this  Aet  er 
the  Mutual  4) dense  Assistance  Control  Aet  el  1951,-  hut  the 
compensation  el  any  such  retired  officer  shall  he  subjeet  to 
the  provisions  el  the  Aet  el  J-une  30?  1-932  -fb  U?  *8?  G? 
59) ,  whieh  dees  net  permit  retired  pay  to  he  added  te  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer? 

Seo?  593?  Reports? — ffike  President?  Irem  time  te  time 
while  lunds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  el  this  Aet  con¬ 
tinue  te  he  available  for  obligation,-  shall  transmit  te  the 
Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  el  operations?  in 
furtherance  el  the  purposes  el  this  Act,  except  information 
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Ike  disclosure  el  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  el  the  United  States?  Reports  provided  lor  under 
this  section  shah  he  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  ol  the 


Senate  or  the  Clerk  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives,  as  the 
ease  may  he^  h  the  Senate  or  the  House  ol  Representatives, 
as  the  ease  may  bey  is  not  m  session?  -Sueh  reports  shah 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  ol  sections 
§04  and  444  -(h)-  ol  this  Act? 

See?  §M:  Cooperation  With  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)-  hhe  President  is  anthemed  to  request 
the  cooperation  ol  or  the  use  ol  the  services  and  lacihties  ol 
the  United  Uatiensy  its  organs  and  specialized  ageneies,-  or 
other  international  erganizationsy  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  ol  this  Act  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 
or  reimbursements,  lor  sueh  purposes,  out  ol  funds  made 
available  lor  the  purposes  ol  this  Aety  as  may  be  necessary 
thcrclor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  lor  sueh  services  and  facilities^  Provided,  -that 
nothing  in  this  section  shah  he  construed  to  authorize  the 
delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Aet  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof? 

-(h)-  -Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  United  States 
Coven ime nt  agcncicsy  on  request  ol  international  organ  iza- 
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tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplics7  materialsy  and  serv- 
ieesy  eft  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basisy  to  sued 
organizations.  Suck  advanecs  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  tke  current  appkeabie  appropriation  or  fund  of 
tke  agency  concerned  and  skad  be  available  for  tke  purposes 
for  which  suek  appropriations  and  funds  are  autkorizcd  to  be 
used-- 

Chapter  dr  Repear  a?*h  M-iseERLA-NEeus 

•Provisions 

te  MR  Effective  Date. — This  Aet  skad  take  effect 


on  duly  4y  4954r 

SeOt  MR  Statutes  Repealed. — (af  Tkere  are  hereby 
repealed — 


-(4}-  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,-  approved  May  ffffy  4947y  as  amended;- 

-(d)-  tke  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist- 
anee  to  tke  people  of  countries  devastated  by  wary  ap¬ 
proved  May  Rfy  1-947 as  amended; 

-(d)-  tke  Foreign  Aid  Aet  of  4947; 

-(4f  tke  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,-  as 
amendedy  including  tke  Economic  Cooperation  Aet  of 
1948,  as  amendedy  tke  International  Chiklr-en’-s  Emer¬ 


gency  Fund  Assistance  Aet  of  1 91 87  as  amended,  tke 
Greek-  Turkish  Assistance  Aet  of  1918,  and  tke  China 
Aid  Aet  of  194-8,  as  amended  ; 
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-(5)-  the  Mutual  Ccfcnse  Assistance  Aet  el  1949, 
as  amended ; 

-fOf  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Aet  el  4-950, 
as  amended ;  including  the  Econemic  Cooperation  Aet 
el  4950,  Ore  China  Area  Aid  Aet  el  4950 ;  as  amended, 
the  United  Nations  -Pales tine  -Refugee  Aid  Aet  el  4950,- 
and  the  Aet  ler  International  Cevclopment,  as  amended  ;■ 

-(f)-  the  Ear  Eastern  Econemic  Assistance  Aet  el 
4950y  as  amended; 

-(8)-  Ore  Yugoslav  Emergency  -Relief  Assistance 
Aet  el  4950-; 

-(9)-  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  4954?  as  amended; 

-(10)  the  Mutual  Seeurhy  Aet  el  4952 ; 

-(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  4953 ; 

-(-1-2)-  seetion  42  el  the  joint  resolution  el  Congress 
approved  November  4j  -1939  -(54  Stah  40-;  22  Ev  S-  E 
452)-; 

-(43)  section  4  of  the  Aet  of  March  3y  -4925  -(50 
Statr  887-;-  50  IE  Sr  E  485)-j  and 

-(-14-)-  seetion  908  el  title  48y  United  States  Code? 
-(h)-  References  in  ether  Aets  to  the  Acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  -(a)-  shall  hereafter  he  considered  to  fee  references  to 
the  appropriate  provisions  el  this  Aeh 

-(e)-  Ehe  repeal  of  the  -Aets  listed  in  subsection  -(a)- 
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shall  net  he  deemed  to  alleel  amendments  contained  in  sueb 
Acts  to  Aets  not  named  in  subsection  -fa)r 
SfiOr  54hr  Saving-  P-bgwe&ions. — 

-fa)-  Except  as  may  he  expressly  provided  to  the  con¬ 
trary  in  this  Aety  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula¬ 
tions,  ordersy  eontraets,-  agi:eementsy  and  other  actions  is- 
suedy  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  hy  section  §42  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified  hy  appropriate  authority. 

-fb)-  -Where  provisions  of  this  Aet  establish  conditions 
which  must  he  complied  with  before  use  may  he  made  of  au¬ 
thority  eon  tamed  in  or  funds  authorized  hy  this  Aety  eem- 
plianee  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts 
teamed  in  section  §42  shall  he  deemed  to  constitute  eompli- 
anee  with  the  conditions  established  hy  this  Aeh 

-fef  Eh  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
Aet  repealed  hy  section  §42  or  under  section  408-  shall  he 
required  to  he  reappointed  or  reemployed  hy  reason  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Aety  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  440  -fa)-  -(A)-  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion  Act  of  1948y  as  amendedy  shah  he  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  §24  -(e)-  of  this  Aet. 

SEev  544t  Amendments  to  Otueb  Laws- — faf  hide 
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X  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
chango  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  -(88  IE  Sr  Or  1431) ,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foliowing  now  seetioiB 

‘ 'inform ation AIj  media  guaranties 
■■‘Sec.  1011.  bhe  Director  of  tiro  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  nary  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
tko  provisions  of  subseetion  -(b)-  of  section  444  of  tbe  Mutual 
Security  Aot  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  tbe  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  tbe  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 
made  available  by  notes  issued  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  breas- 
ury  pursuant  to  section  444  -(e)-  -(8)-  of  tbe  Economic  Go- 
operation  Act  of  4948,  as  amended^  for  purposes  of  guaranties 
of  investments  :-  Provided ,  however,  bhat  tbe  amount  of  sueb 
guaranties  in  any  fiseal  year  shad  be  determined  by  tbe 
President  but  shall  not  exceed  $40,000,000r” 

-(b)-  Seetion  4  of  Publie  Law  283,  Eighty  -first  Congress? 
is  repealed,  bhe  Institute  of  Inter  American  Adairs,  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  Publie  Law  369y  Eightieth  Congress  -(88 
IE  Sr  Cr  284) ,  shad  have  succession  until  June  30?  4960, 
and  may  make  eontraets  for  periods  not  to  exceed  hve 
years :  P-mvidcd,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June 
30?  4960,  shall  be  made  subjeet  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice :  And  fmv-kled  further ,  bhat  the  said) 
Institute  shady  on  and  after  July  4y  4904,-  be  subjeet  to  the 
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applicable  provisions  ol  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Aety 
10247  as  amended  -f34  4h  Sr  Cb  4)-y  in  lien  of  the  provisions 
of  tire  Government  Corporation  Control  Aety  as  amended 
~f04  ¥t  St  Or  &44^t 

Sb6t  MA  Definitions. — Dor  the  pnrposes  of  this  Aet — 
-faf  dhe  term  “commodity”  inelndes  any  commodityy 
material  articlc7  supply,  or  goods. 

-(h)-  Dbe  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereofy  dassy  hindy 
typey  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  -United 
States  cither  pu-bliely  or  privately  owned,  whieh  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  rcquircmcntsy  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars^  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.- 

-(e)-  4ke  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials-  shall  mean 
any  arms?  ammunitiony  or  implements  of  wary  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  artieley  raw  materialy  faedityy  tody  ma¬ 
chine,  y  supply  or  hem  that  would  further  the  purpose  of 
chapter  4  of  title  4y  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  tlicrcwithy  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufaeturej  produetiony  processingy  s  tor  a  gey 
transportationy  repair,  or  rehabilitation  d  any  equipment 
or  materials,-  hut  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels? 

-(df  44te  term  “mobilization  reserve-1,  as  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,-  means  the  quantity  d 
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sueh  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  el 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  -President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  tbe 
United  States  in  tbe  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  sueb 
equipment-  or  materials  ean  be  procured-. 

-fef  Phe  term  “cxeess”,  as  used  with  respeet  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  hv  the  United  States  which  is 

*/ 


materials; 


-{$)-  Phe  term  “services^  shall  ine-ludo  any  serviee, 
repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assist- 

of  this  Aetr 

-(g)-  Phe  term  -‘Armed  Uorees  of  the  United 
shall  include  any  component  of  the  Army  of  tbe  United 
States,  of  the  United  States  Uavy^  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States-,-  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  -Reserve  components 
thereof. 


-(h)-  Phe  term  “valued  means — 

-f4)-  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  ehapter  P  of  title  Pj  the  gross  cost 
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of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  famished ; 

-(3)-  with  respeet  to  any  noncxccss  equipment  or 
materials  famished  under  chapter  -4  of  title  4  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  rcseryc  (other  than  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  -(3)-  of  this 
subsection) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as 
accurately  as  praeticablc)  eest  of  -procuring  for  the  mo¬ 
bilization  reserve  mi  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 
materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 
more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 
than  the  equipment  or  materials  furnished-:- 

with  respeet  to  any  noncxccss  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  4-  of  title  4  wrhieh  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respeet  to 
whieh  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  ncccsasry  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  eost  to  the 
-United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,-  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specif}7;  and 

Of  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 


furnished  under  ehapter  4  of  title  4  whieh  are 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  so  famished-,,-  the  gross  eest  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  east  incurred  by  any  agene}1  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating^  or  modifying  any  excess  equip 
ment  furnished  imder  chapter  I  of  title  U  ah  pails,-  acccs- 
soriesy  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  re- 
habilitation,-  or  modification  shah  he  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  earrent  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency: 
Uer  the  purpose  of  this  subscetion,  die  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  partieular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated 


gross  eest  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  eest  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

hbe  term  “United  States  Government  ageney-- 
means  any  department,  agency,  board,-  wholly  or  partly 
owned  corporation,  or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  cstab  - 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

SfiOv  §4hr  CosETE-ucTiesE — (of  If  any  provision  of 
this  Aet  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shah  he  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
of  the  Aet  and  applicability  of  such  provision 
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to  other 


or 


shah  not  he  affected 


thereby? 

-(b)-  INnthing  hi  this  Aet  shall  alter,  amend?  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affeet  the  provisions  of  the  A-tomie 
Energy  Aet  of  1946?  as  amended  -(42  4b  Sr  Or  180 1) . 

-(of  Nothing  in  this  Aet  is  intended  nor  shall  it  he 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance?  whether  of  funds,  eommodi 
ties?  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization.- 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Mutual  Security  Act 


of  1954”. 

TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 
Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  he  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effec¬ 
tive  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense,  in- 
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(‘hiding  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly 
nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  policy ,  security ,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participa¬ 
tion  of  such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and 
collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such  military  assist¬ 
ance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  complying  nations  against 
violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favor¬ 
ing  the  creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  Fast  and 
the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
I1  barter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and,  independence. 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seat¬ 
ing  in  the  United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime 
as  the  representative  of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating 
of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the 
Security  Council  or  General  Asseinbly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as  is 
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compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the 
implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and,  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that 
created,  by  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with 
any  recommendations  which  he  may  have  with  respect  to  the 
matter. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan 
basis  and,  upon  such  other  appropriate  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any 
service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  per¬ 
form  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including  mili¬ 
tary  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition 
to  appropriations  authorized  by  sections  104  and  105,  not 
to  exceed  $1,265,300,000,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter;  and,,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (except  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  mutual  special  weapons  planning) ,  are  hereby 
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authorized  to  he  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  his  subsection;  all  of  which  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  sur¬ 
plus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which 
outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
outside  the  United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards 
against  sabotage  or  the  release  to  potential  enemies 
of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 
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(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  procure¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  taking  into  account  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  delivery  overseas ;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United 
States  defense  objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure— (a)  The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  already  made  between  the  member  nations, 
out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 
section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$ 780,000,000 ,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such 
purpose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
in  programs  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facili¬ 
ties  in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other  than  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  he  may 
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use  for  such  purpose  funds  mode  avail  able  under  section  103 
or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  mag  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  section  for 
rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  Weapons  of  Advanced 
Design. — There  is  herebg  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $27 ,000 ,000 ,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  expedit¬ 
ing  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced,  design  by 
nations  or  international  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  prior  appropria¬ 
tion  made  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  until  expended  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  106.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military 
Assistance. —  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
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whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall 
have  determined  to  he  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such 
assistance.  Equipment  and.  materials  so  furnished  shall  he 
made  available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and 
legitimate  self-defense  of  the  recipient  nation ,  or  to  permit 
it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  he  satisfied 
that,  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  he  used  to  under¬ 
take  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply  to  particular  areas: 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic 
unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials  of  the  value 
programed  and  obligated  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for 
nations  signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense 
Community  shall ,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty, 
he  delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the 
treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing  collec¬ 
tive  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  as  determined,  by  the  President. 
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(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation 
to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
121  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  or¬ 
ganization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop¬ 
eration  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect 
their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other 
American  Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 
which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  545)  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services  heretofore  furnished  under  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or 
hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations 


89 


1  or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  sub- 
2,  section  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 

3  made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant 

4  to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  speci- 

5  fed  for  that  area : 

6  (1)  In  the  European  area  ( excluding  Greece  and  Tur- 

7  key),  $ 617,500,000 . 

8  (2)  In  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey), 

9  Africa,  and  South  Asia,  $ 181,200,000 . 

19  (3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $ 583,600,000 . 

11  (4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $ 13,000,000 . 

12  (d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  nec- 

13  essary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  equipment,  materials, 

14  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of 

15  the  sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re- 

16  f erred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available  on  June  30, 

17  1954,  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in  sub- 

18  section  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified  in 

19  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for 

20  additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  furnished  in  any 

21  other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  set 

22  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Funds  heretofore  ob- 

23  ligated  or  programed  or  hereafter  made  available  solely  for 

24  the  purpose  of  section  104  (pertaining  to  infrastructure)  or 

25  section  105  (pertaining  to  the  development  of  weapons  of 
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advanced  design)  shall  not  he  included  in  the  total  fixed  for 
each  such  area.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  military 
assistance  in  a  particular  geographic  area  hut  transferred 
from  such  use  under  section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951 ,  as  amended ,  or  under  section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act,  shall  he  included  in  the  total  for  the 
area  for  the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and  not 
in  the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Sec.  107.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Mate¬ 
rials,  and  Services. — (a)  The  President  may,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the,  purpose  of  this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into 
contracts  ( without  requirement  few  charge  to  any  appro¬ 
priation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation 
or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials ,  or  services  to 
any  nation  which  has  not,  signed  an  agreement  under 
section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States 
in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President 
shall  have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 
mil  he  used  hy  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  inter¬ 
nal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it,  is  a 
part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures 
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consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and,  that 
it  will  not,  undertake  any  act,  of  aggression  against,  any  other 
state. 

(h)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from 
the  stocks  of  or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  to  any  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  as  provided,  in  subsection  (a),  such  nation  or  inter¬ 
national,  organization  shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  President,,  of  such  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within 
a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  545:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i )  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  specified  in  that,  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  production,  is  entered 
into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or 
internation al  organization  shall  (A)  provide  the  United, 
States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  f  ull  amount 
of  such,  contract  or  the,  cost,  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will 
assure  the  United  Slates  against  any  loss  on  the  contract;  or 
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rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation 
work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in 
addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages  and  costs 
that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  106,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  108.  Waivers  of  Law— (a)  The  President  may 
perform  any  of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34,  United  States 
Code,  section  546  (e);  and  (2)  such  provisions  as  he  may 
specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  109.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to 
Japan. — In  addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance 
for  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Govern- 
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merit  of  J apart ,  until  J une  30,  1955,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan 
to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July 
1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the 
military  equipment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  Direct  Forces  Support 
Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $ 712,000,000  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  countries  in  the 
area  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  free 
nations  in  the  area  including  those  of  France  located  in 
such  Associated  States  and  for  other  expenditures  to 
accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific 
the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In 
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addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose 
of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  located 
in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  section.  Assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  subject  tv  the  provisions  of  sections 
141  and  142,  except  that  in  individual  cases,  the  President 
may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  extent 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as 
he  may  designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver 
to  the  Foreign  Eolations,  Appropriations,  and,  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropriations,  and,  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  days. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of 
governments  which  are  committed,  by  treaty  to  maintain, 

i 

Communist  rule  over  any  defined,  territory  of  Asia. 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support. — There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify, 
not  to  exceed  $ 70,000,000  for  manufacture  in  the  United. 
Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United,  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to 
the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $64,000,000  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title.  Programs  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3— Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and 
financial  and  other  assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  in- 
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crease  military  effort.  In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the 
President  may  provide  for  the  procurement  and  transfer 
from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  service  (including 
processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and  re¬ 
pairing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(h)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $71,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece 
and  Turkey); 

(2)  $73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (including 
Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

(3)  $86,230,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto¬ 
fore  made  pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1955  not  to  exceed  $205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  President,  for  defense 
support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  ship¬ 
ments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation ,  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allo¬ 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Belief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Korea' ,  chapter  VII ,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Belief  in  Korea,''  title  III,  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty- 
four  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or  charter  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  not  more  than 
eight  CI-M-AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized 
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to  make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  Transfers  under  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  an  agreement  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  that  such 
vessels  shall  be  operated  only  in  East  Asian  waters. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined 
under  section  3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50 
U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736):  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall 
be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the  owning  or  oper¬ 
ating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,452,615  for  making 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other  agency  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may  direct.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropria¬ 
tion  authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of 
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this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and 
(2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised 
in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assist¬ 
ance. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to 
any  nation  or  organization  unless  the  President  shall  have 
found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  No 
such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall 
have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and 
such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding 
and  good  will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 
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(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which 
it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its 
manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic 
condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials,  information,  or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service, 
or  information  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or 
other  assistance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  United  States  or  to  and  among  other 
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nations  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of  chapter  1 
of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by  United,  States  representatives  of  programs  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  title,  including  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the  United 
States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require; 
and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  1  of  title  I  under  arrangements  which  will 
result  in  the  accrual  of  proceds  to  the  recipient  nation 
from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  recipient  nation  in  amounts  equal  to 
such  proceeds; 

(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such 
portion  of  the  Special  Account  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States;  and 

(in)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Ac¬ 
count  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
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authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  avail¬ 
able. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  deposited  in  the 
Special  Account  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
which  remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation  under  this  title  shall  be  disposed  of 
for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  143.  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section 
115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  disposition  within  Ireland  of  the  unencum¬ 
bered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approximately  6,000,000 
Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds  established 
under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated 
June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland; 

(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (including  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve 
and  develop  the  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
potential  of  Ireland  and  to  increase  the  production  and 
efficiency  of  Irish  industry;  and 
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(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of 
the  foregoing  objectives, 

is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  dated  June  17,  1954. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  201.  Authorization. — (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $115,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  the  Near  East  and 
Africa,  and  for  other  types  of  assistance  designed  to 
help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability  in  the 
area; 

(2)  $76,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  development  of  South  Asia  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  area ;  and 

(3)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote 
economic  development  in  the  other  American  Republics 
and  non-self -governing  territories  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  President  may  specify. 
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(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropria¬ 
tions  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  sections  206  and  302 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and 
unexpended,  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the  emergency 
economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Administration. — Except  as  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  that  section  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  sections  303,  307  and  308  (relating  to 
technical  cooperation ) . 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 
Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — It  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve  their  working 
and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  fair  of  investment  capital 
to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such 
technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  con- 
structively  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating 
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new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  'productivity  and  expand¬ 
ing  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  through  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used  in  this  title ,  the 
term  “ technical  cooperation  programs'  means  programs  for 
the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
Such  activities  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  agricultural, 
forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  development  of  economic  resources,  vroductive 
capacities,  and  trade  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  training  in  public  administration.  The  term  utechnical 
cooperation  programs”  does  not  include  such  activities  author¬ 
ized  by  the  United  States  Information  and.  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily 
related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation 
Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now 
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or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the 
United,  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance.— Assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  made  available  under  section  302  of  this  Act 
only  where  the  President  determines  that  the  nation  being 
assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program ; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning 
such  program  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  co- 
ordination  and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  being  carried  on  in  that  nation ; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results 
of  the  program;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  304.  Authorization— There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  programs  in 
the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific, 
and  Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
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through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  he  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  hy  this  section. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds.— Funds 
made  available  under  section  304  may  he  expended  to  furnish 
assistance  in  the  form  of  equipment  or  commodities  only 
where  necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Coopera¬ 
tion. — .4s  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate 
in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
hy  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  he  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  hy  sec¬ 
tion  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  $17 ,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance; 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts  — 
The  President  may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of 
technical  cooperation  programs  to  any  person,  corporation, 
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or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  government 
agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform  contracts  and 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency.  A  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  which,  entails  commitments  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years. 

Sec.  308.  International  Development  Advi¬ 
sory  Board. — There  shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to 
in  this  section  as  the  “Board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may  designate 
to  administer  this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  did  (b). 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the 
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Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  (including  any  United  States  Government 
agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 
chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or 
at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  in 
necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Special  Fund— Of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be  expended,  for 
any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  C zechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
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Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Com¬ 
munist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and,  any  other  countries 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  military  forces  supporting 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other 
purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this 
section  not  in  excess  of  $ 50,000,000 ,  and  that  it  is  inad¬ 
visable  to  specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more 
than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  FuNDS.^Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  not  less 
than  $350,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  transfer  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
and  foreign  currency  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of 
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the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act ,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use 
for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the 
United  States  under  this  section.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
foreign  currencies  accruing  from  imports  and  sales  under  this 
section  and  allocated  to  the  United  States  shall  be  used  and 
usable  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  dollars  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
were  originally  programed. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control 
Areas. — The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  com¬ 
modities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrange¬ 
ments  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  131  (b)  (1)  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany— Upon 

approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German 

currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the  bilateral 

» 

agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ( or  any  supplementary 
or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
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1  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Ac- 

2  count  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and 

3  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  ac- 

4  count,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for  assist- 

5  ance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section 

6  403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to 

7  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 

8  Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  su- 

9  preme  authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5, 

10  1945,  and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal 

11  Republic  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under 

12  authority  of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions 

13  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with 

14  the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  pro- 

15  grams  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any 

16  provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be 

17  disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or 

18  objectives. 

19  Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Refu- 

20  gees . —  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 

21  migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

22  not  to  exceed  $11,189,190  for  contributions  during  the 

23  calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 

24  for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
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the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition ,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
in  this  subsection. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $ 800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  migration  to  the  other  American  Republics  of  persons 
resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago 
under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 500,000  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children's  Welfare. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000 
for  contributions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  — 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $ 30,000,000 , 
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to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and,  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  through  June  30,  1955.  Whenever  the  President 
shall  determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to 
the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  through  any  other  agency 
he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion. — (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $ 3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization  and  all  necessary  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent  representative  to 
the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which 
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1  participates  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic 

2  Treaty,  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of 

3  participation  in  meetings  of  such  organizations,  including 

4  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of  personnel  and  depend- 

5  ents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 

6  amended  ( 22  U.  S.  C.  801 ) ,  and  allowances  and  expenses 
1  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  SO,  1946  (22 

8  U.  S.  C.  287r ) . 

9  (b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the 

10  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

11  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

12  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 

13  representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  ambassador 

14  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of 

15  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
18  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

11  (c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the 

18  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  sec- 

19  tion  530  of  this  Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 

20  Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more  than  four 

21  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522  of  the 

22  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ( 22  U.  S.  C .  922 ) . 

23  Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order 

24  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  con- 

25  tributions  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas 
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1  eligible,  for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President  may  pay 

2  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to  designated 

3  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  shipments  by 

4  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 

5  with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 

6  Foreign  Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red,  Cross. 

7  (b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  ar- 

8  rangements  with  the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such 

9  shipments  and  for  the  making  available  by  that  nation  of  local 

10  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost 

11  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving 

12  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee. 

13  (c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 

14  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,- 

15  000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and,  in  addition, 

16  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  pur- 

17  suant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  of  1951,  as 

18  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 

19  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 

20  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

31  (d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this 

22  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  Presi- 

23  dent,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 

24  agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  avail- 
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able  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $ 1,300,000  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611) .  In  addition,  in  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses. — (a)  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,- 
700,000  for  all  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter 
1  of  title  I,  including  expenses  for  compensation,  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel 
whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
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continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  Materials. — In  order  to  reduce 
the  drain  on  United  States  resources  and  to  assure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procuring  and  stim- 
ulating  increased  production  of,  materials  in  which  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United  States  assistance. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  413.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds 
heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to 
the  last  proviso  of  section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act 
of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  available 
until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsist- 
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ence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in 
accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related  academic 
and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  414.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise 
and  Private  Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recog¬ 
nizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels 
of  production  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  the  economic 
progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow 
of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  com¬ 
petition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the 
technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise  toward 
the  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations ,  through  private 
trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  the 
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programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs) ,  and  exchange  of  ideas  and 
technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation 
by  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the 
attention  of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  development  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties, 
which  shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating 
in  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall  insist  upon  full  compliance  by  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  a  dependent  area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties 
for  commerce  and  trade  and  taxes  and  shall  consider 
such  treaties  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  they  are 
superseded  by  other  treaties  or  expire  in  accordance 
with  their  own  terms  or  are  specifically  modified  or 
voided  by  a  verdict  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice; 
and,  when  any  such  treaty  has  been  declared  valid  by 
such  Court,  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this 
Act  or  other  authority  to  assure  compliance  therewith 
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and  to  obtain  just  compensation  for  United  States  citizens 
for  losses  sustained  by  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as 
a  insult  of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country 
or  dependent  area  thereof  and  found  by  such  Court  to 
violate  any  such  treaty;  and 

(4)  may  make ,  until  June  SO,  1957,  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any 
person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed,  to  institute  the  guaranty  program: 
Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President  as  furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  by  the  nation  concerned; 

(B )  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited 
to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars 
of  other  currencies >  or  credits  in  such  currencies, 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  project,  as  repayment  or 
return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof: 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
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dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  approved  project  which  shall  be 
found  by  the  President  to  have  been  lost  to  such 
person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confisca¬ 
tion  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign 
nation  with  respect  to  which  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described, 
the  currency,  credits,  assets,  or  investment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Goverment,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
bi /  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount 
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of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph 
(B) ,  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section; 

(F )  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guar¬ 
anties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000 :  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remain¬ 
ing  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed 
in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available 
for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limi¬ 
tation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  ( E )  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 
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of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  prac¬ 
ticable  extent  and  shall  be  administered  under  broad 
criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  u person'  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  other  association  created  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii )  the  term  “ investment ”  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or  tech¬ 
niques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of  (1)  a 
loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such 
project,,  (3)  participation  in  royalties,  earn - 
ings ,  or  profits  of  any  such  project,  and  (4) 
the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
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related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty 
of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  415.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President 
is  authorized  to  control ,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto,  other  than 
by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  in¬ 
cluding  technical  data  relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  exporting ,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
designated  by  the  President  under  subsection  ( a)  shall 
register  with  the  United  States  Government  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  section  and,  in  addition, 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by 
such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  ride  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
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section ,  or  who  willfully ,  in  a  registration  or  license  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  he  stated  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $ 25,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  416.  Assistance  to  International  Organi¬ 
zation. — Whenever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  de¬ 
clared  in  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  section  131,  201,  and  403  in  order  to  furnish 
assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to — 

(a)  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a 
strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for 
other  purposes; 

(b)  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community; 

(c)  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation;  and 

(d)  any  central  institution  or  other  organization 
formed  to  further  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  or  to 
any  member  thereof  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  such  institution  or  organization,  to  be  used  to  facili¬ 
tate  trade  and  payments  or  to  stimulate  private  initiative 
and  investment  in  economic  development. 

Sec.  417.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement 
of  Travel. — The  President,  through  such  officer  or  commis- 
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sion  as  he  may  designate ,  shall  facilitate  and  encourage , 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for  administrative 
expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 
Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. — (a)  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  under  any  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  title  I,  or 
under  title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV,  may  be  transferred  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  of  any  of  the  kinds 
authorized  under  any  other  such  chapter  or  title  and  may 
be  consolidated  with  any  appropriation  available  under  the 
chapter  or  title  to  which  such  funds  are  transferred:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  after  transfer,  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  same  period  of  time  as  funds  appropriated  under  the 
section  to  which  transferred. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  available  under  any  section  of  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  I,  or  any  section  of  title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV, 
may  be  transferred  from  such  section  to  any  other  section  of 
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the  same  chapter  or  title  or  from  any  geographic  subdivision 
to  any  other  geographic  subdivision  of  the  same  section,  and 
may  be  consolidated  with  any  appropriation  available  under 
the  section  or  for  the  geographic  subdivision  to  which  such 
funds  are  transferred. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales 
made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act ,  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  includ¬ 
ing  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with 
which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly 
nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received 
in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States; 
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(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries ;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States 
stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their  local  cur¬ 
rency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the 
Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report 
thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
(if  the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the 
Senate),  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used 
in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance  —  (a)  If  the 
President  determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act — 
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(1 )  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
est  or  security  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U nited 
States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the 
purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any 
nation  which  is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  1  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contribution  to 
its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assist¬ 
ance.  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be 
terminated  by  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  termination  under  this  subsection  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

(b)  (1)  After  June  30,  1955,  none  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  Act  may  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  function  authorized  by  Title  I  or  Title  II; 
except  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  such  date  (i) 
funds  which  have  been  obligated  on  or  before  that  date 
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shall  reinain  available  for  expenditure,  (ii)  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  commodities,  and  services  with  respect  to  which  funds 
have  been  obligated  on  or  before  such  date  for  procurement 
for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  may  be 
transferred  to  such  country,  and  (Hi)  funds  appropriated 
under  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated  (A)  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and 
other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer  and  (B)  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  incident  to  such 
functions:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  functions  author¬ 
ized  by  chapter  1  of  title  I  and  section  122  of  this  Act,  the 
period  during  which  expenditures,  transfers,  and  obligations 
may  be  made  under  clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (in)  above,  shall 
be  twenty-four  months. 

(2)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate 
during  the  liquidation  period  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section,  the  powers,  duties,  and  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  function  may  be  transferred  for 
the  purpose  of  liquidation  to  such  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  the  President  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant 
funds,  records,  property,  and  personnel  may  be  transferred 
to  the  agencies  to  which  the  related  functions  are  transferred. 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  as- 
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sist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2  and 
3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with 
such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States, 
and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give 
small  business  better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed 
by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  small  independent  enterprises ,  information 
with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such  information  to 
be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance— (a)  Assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms , 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (includ¬ 
ing  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(other  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of 
title  1 )  and  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  section  402,  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  $150,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment.  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  ichich  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer 
the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to 
it  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the 
Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and  guar- 
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an  ties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  sec¬ 
tion  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59 
Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  para¬ 
graph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for 
such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information.— 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “ invention  ’  means  an  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “ information ”  means  information 
originated  by  or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
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oivner  thereof  and  those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protection  as 
property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

a)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authori¬ 
zation  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 
(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the 
disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United 
States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or 
information  shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is  a  resident 
for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized 
use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that 
might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been 
instituted,  the'  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in 
full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 
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(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  information  covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery 
shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed 
more  than  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action,  except  that  the 
period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  a 
written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his 
claim  has  been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned 
date . 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided,  in  sections  104  (pertaining  to  infrastructure) , 
105  (pertaining  to  development  of  weapons) ,  405  (pertaining 
to  movement  of  migrants),  408  (a)  (pertaining  to  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) ,  and.  413  (pertaining  to 
Chinese  and  Korean  students),  funds  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ( other  than  sections  415 
and  417)  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President 
each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — 
None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor 
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any  counterpart  funds  shall  he  used  to  pay  for  personal 
services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  within  the  United  Stales  of  general  propaganda  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
publicizing  such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — 
Such  steps  as  may  he  necessary  shall  he  taken  to  assure, 
as  far  as  practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials  and  equipment 
procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections  103, 
105,  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  of  this,  Act 
and  transported  to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean 
vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry  hulk  carriers,  dry  cargo 

liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed  separately  for  sec- 

• 

tions  103  and  105  (taken  together)  and  for  sections  123, 
131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  (taken  together)  is  so 
transported  on  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  to 
the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rate  for 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels;  and,  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  provision,  steps  shall  he  taken,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to 
secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 
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Sec.  510  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds 
made  available  until  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodi¬ 
ties  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw 
cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procure¬ 
ment  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sup- 
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ply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equip¬ 
ment. — (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may  he  transferred 
under  title  I  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  he  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  are  needed  hy  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(h)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  he  retained  hy,  or,  upon  re¬ 
imbursement,  transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President  may  determine 
in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or  interna¬ 
tional  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  he  served 
thereby,  or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  hy  concur¬ 
rent  resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained  may  he  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  con¬ 
serve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropria¬ 
tion  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for 
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the  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities 
or  to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  iirocure- 
ment. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements 
with  each  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  under 
chapter  1  of  title  1  (other  than  equipment  or  materials 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  107)  for  the  return  to 
the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for 
such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or 
materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or 

i 

gives  to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has 
been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  any  com¬ 
mission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  ivas  employed 
or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employ¬ 
ment,  and  ivhoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two  years,  so¬ 
licits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission,  payment, 
or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in  con - 
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nection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  for¬ 
mer  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  per¬ 
formed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment, 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — 
When  any  transfer  is  made  under  section  106  (d)  or  section 
501,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved, 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  stating  the  justification  for  such  transfer. 

Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

* 

Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  ( except  with  respect  to 
unvoucher ed  funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to 
loyalty  under  section  532  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 
In  addition,  the  President  or  such  officer  or  officers  as  he  may 
designate  shall  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
currently  informed  of  any  substantial  changes  in  programs 
under  this  Act,  other  than  changes  resulting  directly  from 
congressional  changes  in  authorizing  or  appropriating  legis- 
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lation  proposed  by  the  executive  branch,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  such  changes. 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange 
Activities. — Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  United  States,  where  arising  from  this  Act  or 
otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the  purpose  of 
international  educational  exchange  activities  under  programs 
authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such 
activities  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the 
reservation. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 
Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident. — (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the 
President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  authority  to 
perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction. 

(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise 
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the  powers  conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among 
Agencies. — ( a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to 
any  United  States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds 
are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by 
the  procedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of,  or  procure  commodities  from,  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  boohs 
of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States 
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Government  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such 
agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  ( as  defined  in  section  545 )  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  ( other  than  salaries  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assist- 
ance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such 
reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of 
such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used, 
including  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the  same  general 
category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured 
by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such  pro¬ 
curement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility 
procured  from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency 
from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or, 
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if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal 
agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection, 
and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  such  replace¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment 
therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in 
making  surplus  agricultural  commodities  available  under 
section  402  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  or,  on  terms  and  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and,  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under 
the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
EL  R.  9678 - 10 
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contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard 
documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds: 
Provided.  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services 
procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — 
(a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
infringe  upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  proce¬ 
dures  to  assure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  each  country,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the 
case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  require¬ 
ments; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a 
manner  which  permits  its  integration  with  service 


programs; 
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(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipi¬ 
ent  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end- 
items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense ,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement, 
delivery,  and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination 
of  the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country  under  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — 
Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521, 
the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director'  )  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any 
function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer 
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such  'personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  he 
necessary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Public  Advisory  Board. — There  shall  he 
a  Public  Advisory  Board  (referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
“Board” ),  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Director 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Director  s  discharge  of  his  responsibilities. 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chair¬ 
man,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  additional  members,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  broad  and  varied  experience  in  matters 
affecting  the  public  interest,  other  than  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  (including  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency),  who,  as  such,  regularly  receive  compensation 
for  current  services.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Director  or  when  three  or  more  members  of  the  Board  request 
the  Director  to  call  a  meeting.  Not  more  than  a  majority  of 
two  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Board  from  the 
same  political  party.  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the 
Director,  shall  receive,  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each 
day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board, 
or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  Director,  and  in 
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necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  he  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  and,  other  expenses. 

Sec.  527.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in 
such  nations  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or  staff  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and  his  deputy 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  528  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  528.  Employment  of  Personnel.— (a)  Any 
United  States  Government  agency  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifi- 
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cation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
thirty- five  may  he  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general 
schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the 
number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons ,  or  authorize  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Deserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together 
with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  in¬ 
cluding,  in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons  so 
employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
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ice  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Reserve;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to 
appoint  and  assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  contained  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  person¬ 
nel  appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  includ¬ 
ing,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528 
of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director, 
appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act  alien 
clerks  and,  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Gov¬ 
ernments. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
he  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensation 
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is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office 
shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  another  government. 

(h)  Any  such  officer  or  employee ,  while  so  assigned, 
or  detailed,  shall  he  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  privileges,  rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  530.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International 
Organizations. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government  agency 
is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to 
any  international  organization  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  international  staff 
of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific  or 
professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such 
organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or 
detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
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his  allowances,  'privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and.  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under 
section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  ariy 
appropriations  available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this 
section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
by  the  international  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section ;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited 
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to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available 
for  such  purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services 
to  the  United  States  accepted  with  the  approved  of  the 
President  for  specified  uses  in  futherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as 
a  separate  f  und  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  available  for  the  specif ed  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  re 
imbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international 
organization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation,  travel 
expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
such  offeer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment 
or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  531.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organ¬ 
izations  Thereof. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  or - 
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ganizations  thereof,  as  authorized  hy  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  may  he  employed  hy  any 
United  States  Government  agency  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  he 
compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may 
he  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist¬ 
ence  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so 
employed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas)  while  so 
employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may 
be  employed,  without  compensation  by  any  United  States 
Government  agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  710 
(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1909  (31  U.  S.  C.  673),  such  advisory  committees  may  be 
appointed  as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  532.  Security  Clearance.— No  citizen  or  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already 
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employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act  for  a  period,  to  exceed,  three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to 
loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil  Service  C  ommission,  or 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of 
specific  positions  ivhich  have  been  certified  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation 
develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  ques¬ 
tionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made 
to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in 

■writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Delations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such 
report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government,  and 
is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of 
any  organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  that  he  believes  such  individual  is 
loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Delations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
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appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs  covered  by  this 
Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection  with 
such  employment. 

Sec.  533.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Cer¬ 
tain  Federal  Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as 
a  member  of  a  board  or  committee  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  308,  527 ,  or  531  (c)  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  con¬ 
sultant  under  section  531  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  serv¬ 
ice  or  employment  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C.,  section  281,  283  or  284, 
or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C. 
99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any 
claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States, 
except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any 
such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of 
any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly 
involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service ;  nor  shall  such 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office 
or  position  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as  amended  (5 
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U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  lim¬ 
iting  the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  gov¬ 
erning  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  offi¬ 
cers  from  holding  certain  office,  ami  retired  officer  of  any  of 
the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a),  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  534.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under 
this  Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provisions 
of  law  regulating  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  535.  Deports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time 
while  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
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Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months  of  operations,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  information 
the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections 
504  and  414  (b )  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  536.  Cooperation  With  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request 
the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or 
other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements 
or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or 
agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
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furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States 
Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such 
organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
used. 

Sec.  537.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  participate  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  541.  Effective  Date— This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are 
hereby  repealed — 

( J)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  people  of  the  countries  devastated  by  war,  ap¬ 
proved  May  31,  1947,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 ; 
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(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  International  Children's  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950, 
and  the  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
Act  of  1950 ; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C. 
452); 
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1  (13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50 

2  Stat.  887;  50  U.  S.  C.  165);  and 

3  (Id)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

4  (h)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  sub- 

5  section  (a)  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to 

6  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

1  (c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 

8  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such 

9  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  subsection  (a). 

10  Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions  — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 

12  trary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regula- 

13  lions,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  is- 

14  sued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any 

15  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in 

16  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

17  (b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions 

18  which  must  be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  au- 

19  thority  contained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  com- 

20  pliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions  under  Acts 

21  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli- 

22  ance  with  the  conditions  established,  by  this  Act. 

23  (c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the 

24  United  States  or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an 
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Act  repealed  by  section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by  reason  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  528  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws.— (a)  Title 
X  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is 

amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

# 

“informational  media  guaranties 
“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments  in  enterprises  producing 
or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretofore 
made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of 
guaranties  of  investments:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
amount  of  such  guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed  $ 10,000,000.” 
(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
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is  repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22 
IJ.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30,  1960, 
and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June 
30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said, 
Institute  upon  notice:  And,  provided,  further,  That  the  said 
Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 

1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1) ,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions 

% 

of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.  S.  C.  841 ) . 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(a)  The  term  “ commodity ”  includes  any  commodity, 
material,  article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United, 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

( c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean 
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any  arms ,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other 
type  of  material,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  ma¬ 
chine,  supply  or  item  that  would,  further  the  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereof,  used, 
or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment 
or  materials,  hut  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  11  mobilization  reserve  ’,  as  used  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of 
such  equipment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  to  be 
required  to  support  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United,  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency 
until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “ excess ”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such  equipment  or 
materials. 

(f)  The  term  “ services ”  shall  include  any  service, 
repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assist- 

H.  R.  9678 - 12 
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1  ance  or  information  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 

2  of  this  Act. 

3  (y)  The  term  “ Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States” 

4  shall  include  any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United 

5  States,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  United  States 

6  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United,  States,  of  the 

7  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and,  the  Reserve  components 

8  thereof. 

9  (h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

10  (1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  mate- 

11  rials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross  cost 

12  of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equip- 

13  ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

14  (2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 

15  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  1  which  are 

16  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equip- 

17  ment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 

18  subsection) ,  the  actual  or  the  projected  (computed  as 

19  accurately  as  practicable )  cost  of  procuring  for  the  mo- 

20  bilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 

21  or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or 

22  materials  of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be 

23  more  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve 

24  than  the  equipment  or  material  furnished; 

25  (3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 
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materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  1  which  are 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  1  which  are  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair ,  re¬ 
habilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve 
means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or 
materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such 
particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of 
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each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the 
furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “ United  States  Government  agency  ’  means 
any  department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  cor¬ 
poration,  or  instrumentality ,  commission,  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

( j )  The  term  “nation”  shall  include,  where  appropriate, 
any  country,  territory,  or  joint  control  area. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke, 
repeal,  or  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ( 42  U.  S.  C.  1801 ) . 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be 
construed  as  an  expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  specific  assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to  any  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June  30,  1954. 

Attest:  LYLE  0.  SNADER, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  xTater-f acilities  loans  bill.  House  debated  foreign-aid 
appropriation  bill.  Senate  passed  atomic  energy/bill.  Senate  committee  reported 
Butz  nomination.  Rep.  Hope  introduced  bill  to  .restore  inspection  authority  in 
Virgin  Islands,  Rep.  Cooley  criticized^adminittration' s  farm  program.  Senate  made 
foreign-aid  authorization  bill  its  unfinished  business,  and  Sen.  Knowland  announced 
this  would  be  followed  by  farm  program  bill. 


O' 


/ 


HOUSE 


1.  WATER-FACILITIES  LOANS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  3137,  to  expand  coverage  of  the 

Water  Facilities  Act  to  the  entire  country,  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans 
for  individual  projects  which  is  permitted  tinder  existing  law,  to  enable  water- 
facilities  to  be  made  through  Government -insured  loafis  by  private  institutions, 
and  (through  a  House  committee  amendment)  to  authorize  loans  for  carrying  out 
sdil-conservati on  practices  (pp.  11631-4)*  \ 

2.  lUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Began  and  concluded  debate  on  this 

bill,  H.  R.  10051,  but  deferred  a  final  vote  until  today  ( pp \ll575-625 ) .  The 
bill  appropriates  02,895,944, 000  (a  reduction  of  0542,605,305  in  the  Budget 
estimtes)  and  continues  available  S2, 3 12, 475, 979  of  unobligateo\<funds  (a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  0269,6q7,749  in  the  estimates).  The  bill  includes  $101, 500,000  for 


technical 
for  the  UN 
Rejec 
item  by 
increas 


cooperation,  0184, 500,000  for  development  assistance,  and  v 12, 000, 000 
ildren’s  Fund. .  \ 

,  34-110,  a  Vorys  amendment  to  increase  the  technical  assistance 
,958,000  and  also  rejected  a  Javits  amendment  (to  this  amendment) 
the  item  by  030,028,000  (pp.  11617-23).  Rejected  several  other\ 

amendments  changing  the  amounts  in  the  bill.  ,, 

An  amendment  by  Rep.  Phillips,  to  provide  that  not  less  than  34,100,000  o£ 
theytechnical— assistance  item  be  made  available  to  FA0  for  multilateral  technical 


'i,'- 


fnts 


-2- 


a 

cooperation,  was  ruled  out  of  order  (p,  11617). 

\  Rep.  Cooley  stated  that  the  cost  of  farm  programs  is  "inconsequential"  whei 
compared  with  foreign-aid  and  other  costs,  commended  the  present  price -support' 
program,  and  criticized  the  proposed  flexible  program  (pp.  11598-602). 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill  questions  the  validity  of  outstanding 
obligations  and  states  that  there  was  "a  deliberate  effort  to  tie-up  or  dispose 
of  available  funds  before  the  June  30  deadline."  / 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  prohibiting  the  procurement  of  equipment  or 
materials  outside  the  U.  S»,  under  this  program,  unless  the  President  makes 
certain  findings. 


3.  PATENTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R,  3534,  to  authorize  the  extension  of  patents 
covering  inventions  whose  practice  was  prevented  or  curtailed  during  certain 
emergency  periods  by  service  of  the  patent  owners  in  the  armed  forces  or  try 
production  controls  (pp.  11629-31). 


4.  MINERALS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  3344,  to  amend  the  mineral  leasii 
laws  to  provide  for  multiple  mineral  development  of  the.  same  tracts  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  (H.  Rept.  2552 )(pp.  11635-9) » 


/ 


5*  FRIGE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Marshall  inserted  a  farmer's  letter  criticizing  the  reduce 
tion  in  dairy  supports  (p.  11635) o 


6.  PERSONNEL.  A  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  subcommittee  voted  to  report  to  the 

full  committee  H.  R.  9586,  to  eliminate  certain  loopholes  in  the  law  which  per¬ 
mit  excessive  annuity  benefits,  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  for 
nominal  periods  of  service  (p.  D904)e 

\/ 

7.  C01MITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Rep.  Keogh  was  transferred  from  the  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries  Committee  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (p.  11576). 

7 

8.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Halleck  announced  that  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be 

read  this  week  and  several  bills  will  be  considered  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  and  he  said:  "as  far  as  we  are  concerned  here  in  the  House...,  I  think 
that  on  the  whole  by  the  time  the  week  is  out  we  will  have  disposed  of  the 
matters  that  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  session  of  Congress."  (pp.  11625-6.) 


SENATE 


9.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Passed,  57-28,  with  amendments  H.  R.  9757,  the  atomic  energy  bill 
(pp.  11643-713,  11716-55). 


/ 


\ 


10.  NOMINATION  OF  Earl  L.  Butz,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  favor¬ 
ably  reported  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p*.  11715). 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  9678,  the  foreign-aid  authorization  bill,  was  made 
the  unfinished  business,  and  Sen.  Knowland  announced  that  this  would  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  farm  program  bill  (p.  11755). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


/ 


12.  VffiGIN  ISLANDS.  H.  R.  10077,  by  Rep.  Hope,  to  restore  the  USDA  animal-poultry 

inspection  authority,  regarding  imports  into  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  a  modified 
basis;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  11642). 

/ 

13.  FORESTRY.  H.  R.  10075,  by  Rep.  Engle,  to  authorize  adjustment  and  clarification 
/  ownership  of  certain  lands  in  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  Calif.;  to 

Agriculture  Committee  (p.  H642). 
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HIGLLIGHiS :  House  passed  mutual  security  appropriation  bill.  House  agreed  to  con- 
erence.  report  on  tax  revisions, hill.  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendments  to  water- 
Loans^bill,  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  housing  bill.  House 
e  aoed  oill  to  increase  CCC  borrowing  power .  /Senate  debated  mutual  security 
au  orization  bill.  Senate  confirmed  Butz  nomination.  Senate  committee  reported 
bill  for  uniform  system  of  incentivdWards/  Sens.  Butler  and  Kuchel  criticized 

rigid  price  supports.  Sens.  Symington  urgbd  drought  relief.  Rep.  Hope  explained 
watershed  bill.  v  - 


''l.  NET  UAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Passed,  266-128,  with  amendments  this 
"  bill,  H.  R,  10051  (pp.  117574-8) .  \ 

2.  TAXATION.  By  a  315-77  vote,  agreed  to  the  confe  *w:nce  report  on  II.  R.  8300,  to 
revise  the  internal  revenue  laws  (pp.  11758-67,  11769).  The  bill  includes  a 
provision  allow! ng  farmers  to  deduct  expenditures  for  soil-water  conservation 
as  expense  rather  than  capitalization. 


3#  COM DDITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  9756.  increasing  the  borrow¬ 
ing  power  of  CCC/from  ^8,500,000,000  to  410, 000,000,000.\Rejected,  29-53,  an 
amendment  by  Rep.  Patman  to  prohibit  CCC  from  financing  outside  the  Treasury  at 
an  interest  cost  greater  than  1-4"  times  its  cost  of  financin^mTith  the  Treasury 
on  borrowing's  of  comparable  maturity.  Rejected,  by  a  division, vote  of  72  to  5, 
a  motion  Rep.  Iulter  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  X or  the  insertion 
of  this  amendment.  Rep.  Javits  objected  to  this  report  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorunyfes  not  present,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  considered  furtherS^oday. 

(pp.  11787-95). 


4, 


IT -INP0RT  BANK.  Passed  vdthout  amendment  S.  3589,  to  provide  for  independent 
magement  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  under  a  Board  of  Directors,  to  provide  for 
representation  of  the  Bank  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Tntcx-natioi 


Monetary  and  Financial  Problems ,  and  to  increase  the  Bank* s  lending  authority, 
(p.  11787).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President  * 


5.  RECLAMTION.  Rejected,  188-196,  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R 
authorise  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colo,  (pp,  H 777-87) 0 


\ 


ATOMIC  ENERGY.  House  and  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R 
atomic  energy  bill  (pp„  11771,  11872). 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.!  Rep.  Madden  criticized  the  Administrations  farm  pi 

11801 ) „ 

8.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS,!  Rep,  Saylor  criticized  GATT  and  administration  of  the  trade- 

agreements  law  (pp^  11801-5)  o 


\ 


SENATE 


9,  Y/ATER-F ACUITIES  LOANS.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  3137,  to  amend 

the  YJater  Facilities  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  program  to  the  entire  country, 
increase  the  authorized  amount  of  individual  loans,  permit  insured  loans,  and  £- 
authorize  loans  for  soil-conservation  purposes  (p.  11886) 0  This  bill  will  noT 
be  sent  to  the  President,  v  ^ 

10,  HOUSING,  By  a  59-21  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R,  7839,  the 

omnibus  housing  bill  (pp.  11824*66,  11868-70,  11873-84) .  This  bill  mil  now 
be  sent  to  the  President,  The  bill  includes  authorization  of  ^>100,000,000 
additional  for  the  farm  housing  program  'administered  by  this  Department, 
together  with  additional  authorizations  for  contributions  under  this  program. 


11,  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H,  R0  9678,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill 
for  1955  (pp.  11814,  11818-24,  11886-7). 


32. 


33. 


14. 


NOMINATION  of  Earl  L.  Butz,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
unanimously  confirmed  without  debate  (p.  11817), 

INCENTIVE  AWARDS.  The  Post  -Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with 
amendments  H.  R.  7774,  to' establish  a  uniform  sybtem  for  granting  incentive  ( 
awards  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government\(S,  Rept.  1993 )(po  11809) 

/  \ 

MONOPOLIES.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  with  additional 
amendment  S.  Res.  14,  authorizing  a  study  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  their 
administration,  interpretation,  and  effect  (s.  Rept,  1989) (p.  11809). 


15,  DROUGHT  RELIEF. 


/ 


...  Sen.  Symington  urged  immediate  drought  relief  for  F>o., 
Sen.  Hennings  inserted  his  statement  on  the  matter  (pp,  118|2-3)» 

\ 

16,  FARM  PROGRAM,  "  -  -  -  -  -  - 


and 


even 


Sen,  Knowland  announced  that  S,  3052,  the  farm  program  bill,  is 
to  be  tak6n  up  immediately  after  disposition  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  that 
debate  on  the  farm  bill  will  be  interrupted  by  consideration  of  the  tax  bill 
and,  on  Sat,,  by  a  call  of  the  calendar.  He  stated  further:  "Undoubtedly  we 
shall  continue  debate  on  the  farm  bill  in  the  early  part  of  next  wee! 
though  that  bill  is  to  be  made  the  unfinished  business  this  week,  for 
opening  of  the  debate  on  it,"  (p.  11814.) 

Sen,  Williams  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  intends  to  propose 
bill  (p.  11809). 

Sen.  Butler  criticized  high,  rigid  price  supports  and  inserted  a 
Sun  article,  "Bonuses  for  Crops  Nobody  Wants"  (p.  11810). 
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lets  as  they  have  accumulated  one  upon 
another  just  as  an  interesting  but  otherwise 
uiiWiportant  set  of  statistics  and  has 
learfled  nothing  from  previous  years?  Now 
that  rate  Governor  of  Missouri  has  declared 
the  entire  State  a  major  disaster  area,  the 
Department  is  going  to  start,  mind  you, 
start  looking  over  the  situation.  Last  year, 
I  recall,  it  t^pk  months  of  repeated  urging 
to  move  the  Department  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter  oi  the  drought — and  the  relief 
program  was  toX  little  and  too  late.  Are 
we  to  spend  another  entire  summer  going 
through  the  same  motions  all  over  again? 

I  was  very  glad  toXee  the  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  my  friend  Sod  colleague,  Senator 
Douglas,  to  provide  also\or  a  joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee  to  investigate  drought  con¬ 
ditions  and  make  recommendations.  As  the 
New  York  Times  pointed  out\n  an  editorial 
yesterday,  “We  have  to  think'-  not  only  in 
terms  of  immediate  emergency,  ’not  only  in 
terms  of  this  generation,  but  im  terms  of 
all  the  years  to  come.  Drought  and-  blowing 
dust  may  do  harm  in  a  few  weeks  thWt  can¬ 
not  be  repaired  in  centuries.  We  hate,  as 
we  know,  our  external  enemies,  but  wind 
and  drought  and  our  own  recklessness  are 
internal  enemies  with  which  we  must  all 
deal.” 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  resolution  intro¬ 
duced.  I  will  support  it  with  all  my  energy. 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  some  action  on  it. 

A  few  days  ago  I  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  editorials  from  the  two  St. 
Louis  papers.  Today  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  another  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  “The  ravages  of  drought 
are  cumulative,”  says  the  Star  succinctly. 
“Farmers  who  may  survive  on  borrowed 
money  for  a  year  or  two  eventually  reach 
the  end  of  their  rope.  Drought  year  after 
year  is  a  deadly  discouraging  thing.” 

When  large  metropolitan  papers  such  as 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  New 
York  Times  all  recognize  that  the  drought 
has  created  a  crisis  in  the  farmlands  of  our 
Nation,  it  behooves  the  Senate  also  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  crisis  exists  and  to  support  the 
Douglas  resolution. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  July  23,  1954] 
The  Drought  Challenge 

Prompt  Federal  action  to  meet  the  drought 
emergency  is  indicated  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  response  to  an  appeal  by  Governor 
Donnelly.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
in  Missouri  there  will  be  a  cooperative,  work¬ 
ing  relationship  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

The  third  year  of  drought  posses  a  prob^ 
lem  that  requires  the  best  efforts — directed 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  We  are 
assuming  that  lessons  have  been  learned 
from  the  experience  of  last  year.  YJhen  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  failed  to  get  together  on  a*  hay  pro¬ 
gram  the  State  went  its  own  way  with  cut- 
rate  hay  for  anyone  who  wanted  it. 
s  There  is  no  question  that, .the  plan  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  save  their  herds  and  as 
a  1-year  proposition  it  m/y  have  been  justi¬ 
fied.  But  now  we  a/e  confronted  with 
drought  on  drought.  Aid  will  have  to  be 
concentrated  on  the /(re  as  and  individuals  of 
real  need. 

The  ravages  of  drought  are  cumulative. 
Farmers  who  may  survive  on  borrowed  money 
for  a  year  or  two  eventually  reach  the  end 
of  their  ron t.  Drought  year  after  year  is 
a  deadly  discouraging  thing.  Just  as  drought 
has  a  cumulative  effect  on  farmers  it  also 
affects  the  supplies  of  water  that  are  vital 
to  thy  farms.  Water  tables  drop  year  by 
year yuntll  they  are  out  of  reach  of  many 
existing  wells.  That  is  why  the  State  is 
sing  a  study  of  underground  water  sup- 
lies. 


Most  of  this  area  was  helped  by  the  spring 
and  early  summer  rains.  Earlier  crops  ma¬ 
tured  ahead  of  the  110-degree  heat  and  ponds 
were  restored.  In  some  sections  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  reach  the  critical  stage. 
But  over  a  large  part  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
the  rains  are  ancient  history  and  the  sun 
turns  its  blazing  menace  on  all. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  27,  1954] 
Again  the  Dust  Bowl? 

Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City,  this  has  been  a  dry  year.  This  news¬ 
paper  yesterday  published  on  its  front  page 
a  sad  picture  of  a  cornfield  at  Congers,  N.  Y., 
with  stunted,  drooping  plants  and  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  much  corn  on  the  cob.  Similar  situ¬ 
ations  can  be  found  on  Long  Island  and  in 
New  Jersey.  Fruit,  vegetables,  and  hay  all 
have  suffered.  Total  precipitation  as  meas¬ 
ured  at  the  Battery  since  January  1  has  been 
only  14.45  inches,  or  9.39  inches  less  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

But  this  area  is  never  within  foreseeable 
time  going  to  be  a  Dust  Bowl.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  of  rain  might  be  an  abun¬ 
dance  in  some  parts  of  the  real  Dust  Bowl, 
which  runs  roughly  from  the  100th  meridian 
to  the  western  boundaries  of  Wyoming,  Col¬ 
orado,  and  New  Mexico.  This  is  the  so¬ 
iled  Great  Basin.  This  is  where  the  great 
drought  of  20  years  ago  dried  out  the  lar 
and  darkened  the  eastern  skies  with  blovdfig 
dust;,  f 

SinCe  1936  much  has  been  done  to  save 
the  soilSpf  the  Great  Basin.  Contour  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  more  widely  used,  cover  crops 
have  been  grown,  there  has  been  some  plant¬ 
ing  of  tree  belts,  and  landowners  in  general 
have  learned ’  something  about/  the  evils  of 
overgrazing,  especially  by  sheep,  and  over- 
plowing.  But  this  year  has  been  a  test  of 
knowledge  and  of/fortitude.  Temperatures 
have  run  high,  rainfall  alas  fallen  low.  In 
Iowa  and  Missouri  there  have  been  plagues 
of  grasshoppers.  In  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  many  ranchers  got  their  wheat  in 
before  the  drought- took  effect,  but  it  is  not 
yet  sure  that  all /his  land  Should  have  been 
planted  to  wheat  this  year.  We  still  have  a 
tendency  to  mine  our  land  rather  than  cul¬ 
tivate  it  and  preserve  it,  and  ih  the  Great 
Basin  the  speculative  spirit,  bofcij  in  land 
and  crops,'  has  always  been  strong. 

Yesterday  Senator  Douglas,  of  ’Illinois, 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  program  of  drought  relief  in  the 
Midwest  and  Southwest,  and  for  a  joint  con¬ 
gressional  committee  to  investigate  droug 


is  designed  to  promote  national  defend 
through  the  development  of  atomic  weapons, 
to  promote  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
for  medical  and  other  peacetime  uses  and 
to  authorize  two-way  agreements  with  free 
nations  for  cooperation  on  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  it  contemplates  that  the 
country  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
brains  in  the  .atomic  energy  field  and  that 
the  Government  and  private  enterprise  are 
to  work  hand  in  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
American  people  in  this  great  scientific  field. 
It  gives  to  rural  electrification  cooperatives 
and  governmental  bodies  a  preference  in 
respect  to  power  development  by  atomic 
energy.  / 

2.  Much  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over¬ 
emphasized  the  power  aspects  of  the  bill. 
This  is  true  because  experts  in  the  atomic 
energy  field  s t  at e  that  it  will  be  12  years  or 
more  before  it  will  be  economically  feasible 
to  produce  power  by  atomic  energy  for  gen¬ 
eral  uses  in  any  substantial  quantities.  As 
a  consequence,  those  who  have  overempha¬ 
sized  the  power  aspects  of  the  matter  are 
somewhat  like  the  man  who  invited  his 
friends  to  a  rabbit  stew  before  he  made 
the  rabbit  gum  to  catch  the  rabbit. 

3.  The  atomic  energy  bill  is  in  no  sense 
hither  a  Republican  measure  or  a  Democratic 
measure.  It  is  a  revision  of  the  McMahon 
Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1946  and  takes  its  name  from  the  late  Brian 
McMahon,  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  atomic  energy  bill  is  based  in 
the  main  on  recommendations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  is  composed  of 
five  men  of  high  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
patriotism.  Three  of  the  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  were  appointed 
by  a  Democratic  President.  The  bill  was 
formulated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  a  congressional  committee 
composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans.  The  joint  congressional  committee 
unanimously  recommended  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Congress.  The  bill  was 
championed  in  the  House  by  an  expert  on 
atomic  energy  matters,  namely,  Carl  T.  Dur¬ 
ham,  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  North 
Carolina.  It  was  advocated  in  the  Senate  by 
another  expert  on  atomic  energy  matters, 
namely,  John  Pastore,  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  When  the  bill  came  on 
for  final  passage  in  the  Senate,  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  45  Republicans  and  17  Democrats, 
and  was  opposed  by  3  Republicans  and  29 
Democrats.  Among  the  Democrats  support¬ 
ing  the  bill  on  final  passage  was  Senator 

Conditions  and  make  recommendations.  Ap\  Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  the  Democratic 
parently  this  is  one  of  the  situations  that  leader  in  the  Senate.  I  was  present  on  the 
has  to  be  investigated  at  least  once  in  20  final  passage  of  the  bill  and  was  paired  for 
years.  it"'  with  Senator  Eastland,  of  Mississippi,  who 


We  have  to  think  not  only  in  terms  of  im¬ 
mediate  emergency,  not  only  in  terms  of 
this  generation,  but  in  terms  of  all  the  years 
to  come.  Drought  and  blowing  dust  may 
do  harm  in  a  few  weeks  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
paired  in  centuries.  We  have,  as  we  know, 
our  external  enemies,  but  wind  and  drought 
and  our  own  recklessness  are  internal  ene¬ 
mies  with  which  we  must  also  deal. 


csed 


the  bill  and  who  was  engaged  in  a 
election  in  his  State. 


THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
on  the  atomic  energy  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ervin 

THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  BILL 

1.  At  9:50  p.  m.  last  night,  that  is,  Tues¬ 
day  night,  July  27,  the  Senate  passed  the 
atomic  energy  bill  after  considering  it  for  a 
total  of  180  hours  and  50  minutes.  This  bill 


opf 

prir 

4.  W^ien  my  predecessor,  the  late  Clyde 
R.  Hoeyv  died,  one  of  his  associates  in  the 
Senate  said  that  Senator  Hoey  always  voted 
for  what  ne  thought  was  right  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  in  the  light  of  all  the 
information  at  his  command.  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  I  will 
pursue  this  same,  course  as  long  as  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  them  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  however  long  or  short  the 
period  of  my  service  may  be. 

5.  I  followed  this  course  in  respect  to  the 
atomic  energy  bill.  Being  conscious  of  my 
ignorance  in  this  scientific  field,  I  studied 
the  bill,  the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  the  joint  congressional  committee  while 
it  was  considering  the  bill,  the  report  of  the 
joint  congressional  committee  tb,  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  reports  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  Joint \:ongres- 
sional  committee.  It  was  like  going  to  school 
again,  because  these  documents  covered 
1,450  pages.  In  addition  to  this,  I  listened  to 
as  much  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  as  was 
humanly  possible,  considering  the  fact  that 
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the  debate  lasted  approximately  180  hours 
altogether.  As  a  result  of  my  study,  I 
reached  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  the 
atomic:  energy  bill  is  a  meritorious  measure. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  perfect.  No  bill  of 
such  magnitude  can  be  perfect. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moiling  business? 

If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ARTHUR  S.  ROSICHAN — CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3532)  for  the 
relief  of  Arthur  S.  Rosichan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows:  \ 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3532)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  S.  Rosichan, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment. 

Alexander  Wiley, 

John  Marshall  Butler, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Edgar  A.  Jonas, 

William  E.  Miller, 

Thomas  J.  Lane, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


we  would  proceed,  immediately  after 
the  morning  hour,  with  the  foreign  aid 
bilL  At  about  12:05  p.  m.  today,  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  so 
that  it  may  proceed  in  a  body  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attend  the  joint  meeting,  at  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Syngman  Rhee,  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  will  speak.  I  assume  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  will  be  back  in  this 
Chamber  in  approximately  45  minutes, 
and  we  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  at  that  time. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
perhaps  at  about  3  o’clock  or  there 
abouts,  we  may  then  proceed  with  the 
privileged  matter  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  All  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  housing  bill  are  on  notice 
that  they  should  be  here  and  prepared  to 
discuss  it  sometime  during  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Then  we  shall  proceed  with  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign-aid  bill  until  it  has 
'been  disposed  of.  I  would  not  expect  the 
session  tonight  to  run  beyond  perhaps  9 
or  9:30,  unless  it  would  seem  that  we 
could  finish  the  bill  in  a  short  time.  I 
do  not  wish  to  hold  the  Senate  in  a,  late 
session  today. 

As  sodn  as  we 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  Will  the  distinguished. 
Senator  from  California  give  some  ind^ 
cation  as  to  when  he  expects  to  hav 0  a 
call  of  the  Executive  Calendar? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  I  have/taken 
that  up  with  the  minority  leaded.  The 
minority  are  checking  on  a  fe\y  nomina¬ 
tions  which  they  wish  to  check  upon. 
I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  t£e  remainder 
of  the  Executive  Calendar  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber,  this  afternoon — ahd,  I  hope,  soon 
after  we  return  fromr  the  meeting  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  if  not 
before. 

Mr.  JOKNSO^  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the/Senator  from  California 
yield  to 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  majority  leader,  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  has  discussed  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Calendar  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  he  is  now  attempting  to 
clear  up  some  problems  which  have 


been  presented  to  the  minority  leader, 


/ 

have  completed  action 


on  the  foreign-aid  bill,  I  shall.then  move 


that 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3532)  as  it  passed  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  for  $1,935.85.  The  Senate  thought 
that  was  a  little  excessive,  and  reduced 
it  to  $659.85.  The  conferees  considered 
the  matter  and  agreed  that  the  House 
was  correct  in  its  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conferer 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


to  make  the  unfinished 
bill;  and  then  we  shall 
bate  it. 

I  understand 
Representatives 
ence  report  on 
yet  had  a  chance  fc 
tinguished  Senator 


busi 


As  soon  as  we  can  get  a  report  on  just 
what  action  the  committee  took,  and 
can  confer  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  we  shall  be 
willing  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to 
fake  up  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  _  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  information 
from  him  as  to  his  recommendations  of 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  and  as  far  ahead  as  he  can  antici¬ 
pate.  I  assume  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  consider  th^/foreign  aid  bill  today, 
but  there  are  several  conference  reports 
pending,  in-  order  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  have  infor¬ 
mation,  ap'd  I  observe  that  some  of  them 
are  present,  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  would  be  kind  enough  to  state 
to  us  what  his  hopes  are. 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
iloHld  the  distinguished  minority 

leader  that  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that 


Millikin]  his  desires  irhregard  to  calling 
up  that  conference  report;  but  pending 
that  discussion,  I  think  we  would  not  call 
it  up — even  if  the  House  should  act  to¬ 
day — until  either  tomorrow,  Friday, 
Saturday,  or  Monday.  That  will 
pend  somewhat  on  the  situation 

M/.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Do  cor- 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
ilifornia  plans  to  interrupt  discussion 
the  farm  bill,  to  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

It  is  my  plan  to  have  a  session  on 
Saturday,  just  as  on  other  days;  but  I 
hope  we  can  end  the  Saturday  session  a 
little  earlier  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  days  when  we  shall  be 
meeting.  Of  course,  right  after  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  Senate  on  Saturday,  we 
plan  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  call 
of  the  calendar  of  measures  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar,  so  that  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  go  through  the  calendar  once 
more. 

Undoubtedly  we  shall  continue  debate 
on  the  farm  bill  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week,  even  though  that  bill  is  made  the 
unfinished  business  this  week,  for  the 
opening  of  the  debate  on  it.  I  shall 
check  further  on  our  calendar,  and  shall 
advise  the  minority  leader  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  to  what  the  program  thereafter 
will  be. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
]  tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote 
!l  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur- 
‘  poses. 

Mr.  WILEY  addressed  the  Senate. 
After  having  spoken  for  about  30  min¬ 
utes  he  was  interrupted  by — 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  be  prepared  to  yield  at 
this  point  with  the  understanding  that 
he  will  not  lose  the  floor,  and  that  when 
the  Senate  returns  to  its  Chamber  he 
may  continue  with  his  address,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  broken  up. 

Mr.  WILEY.  With  that  understand¬ 
ing,  I  yield. 

(Mr.  Wiley’s  address  in  its  entirety 
appears  later  in  today’s  Record  under  the 
heading  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,” 
when  the  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  House  bill  9678.) 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  in  order  to  alert  Sen¬ 
ators  to  the  fact  that  the  time  has  nearly 
arrived  when  the  Senate  will  proceed  in 
a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  hear  the  address  to  be 
delivered  by  President  Syngman  Rhee,  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ions  on  the  calendar,  I  asked  my  secre- 
to  make  certain  we  had  checked 
eacn  o i  those  who  had  been  nominated. 
I  amvsure  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  knsws  we  have  cleared  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  postmasters  in  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  we  have  made  it  publicly 
known  in\ur  State  that  we  would  not 
hold  up  thev  confirmation  of  any  post¬ 
master  whenNthe  nomination  had  been 
regularly  madeXWe  made  the  fact  clear 
to  our  Republican  friends  there  that  we 
would  not  hold  uto  the  nominations  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  merely  for 
the  sake  of  holding  them  up. 

All  we  asked  was  that  the  regular  pro¬ 
cedure  be  followed  and  that  the  rights, 
certainly,  of  veterans  b\  protected  in 
making  the  selections. 

Our  procedure  is  as  follow&t  When  the 
nomination  of  a  postmaster  conges  before 
us,  we  check  on  it  with  the  Representa¬ 
tive  in  whose  district  the  post  office  lies, 
because  ordinarily  he  has  a  moreNinti- 
mate  knowledge  of  the  situation  than 
we  can  hope  to  have.  That  is  whatVe 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  now;  and 
wish  to  make  it  amply  clear  that  this  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  at  all  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  single  one  on  the  list.  I  am 
certain  that  most  of  them,  and  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  all  of  them,  will  be 
cleared  when  we  complete  our  check. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  these  postmaster  nominations  have 
been  on  the  executive  calendar  since 
July  23.  The  minority  leader  attempts 
to  protect  every  member  of  the  minority. 
But  the  procedure  he  follows  is  to  check 
with  the  minority  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  ask  each  Member  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  who  may  be  interested  in  having 
any  nomination  that  is  reported  to  the 
calendar  passed  over  or  objected  to, 
please  to  show  the  leader  consideration, 
by  telling  him,  so  he  can  make  proper 
objection. 

The  majority  leader  came  to  me  and. 
asked  me  to  have  this  Executive  Calei 
dar  checked.  I  went  to  the  ranking 
nority  member  of  the  committee ;  I  Went 
to  the  staff  of  the  committe.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  names  on  this  calendar 
were  satisfactory,  with  two  exceptions : 
One,  a  postmaster  nomination  in  Loui¬ 
siana;  the  other,  a  postmaster  nomina¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina. 

Certainly  I  would  have/6bjected  to  the 
nominations  from  oth^f  States,  had  a 
simple  suggestion  beenmade  by  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  those  States. 

I  ask  that  Members  notify  me  when 
nominations  to  \yfiich  they  have  objec¬ 
tion  are  reported.  If  that  is  done,  we 
shall  not  get  yrfto  this  kind  of  brawl  any 
more. 

Mr.  CABlSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

MryCARLSON.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  afore  statement,  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  in  regard  to  the 
b.ff  of  the  committee.  We  have  a  good 


staff,  and  they  are  working  together.  As 
chairman  I  can  state  that  I  have  had  the 
finest  cooperation  from  every  one  of 
them.  They  are  rendering  real  service 
to  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  nomina¬ 
tions  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  '  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the  post¬ 
master  nominations,  with  the  exceptions 
noted,  namely,  those  in  Alabama;  the 
one  in  Louisiana ;  and  the  nomination  of 
Hoy  C.  Correll,  of  North  Carolina,  be 
confirmed  en  bloc;  in  other  words,  I  am 
asking  that,  with  those  exceptions,  the 
remaining  postmaster  nominations  be 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  postmaster  nomina¬ 
tions,  as  specified  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  new 
.reports  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

- 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
natiori  -of  W.  Randolph  Burgess^  of  New 
York,  to.  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tor  Monetary  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection*  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk/read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Laurence  B.  Robbins,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  \ OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Earl  L.  Butz,  of  Indiana,  /o  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultur 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

- ~7 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk/f-ead  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  William  F.  Rdssell,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  be  Deputy  Director  for  Technical 
Services,  Foreigry  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  and  Foreign  Service  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  all  these 
confirmations  of  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


UNI 


T^ 


SD  STATES  TARIFF 
COMMISSION  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Glenn  W.  Sutton,  of  Gedygia,  to 
be  a'member  of  the  United  States'Tariff 
Commission.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMPTROLLERS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Albert  V.  Becker,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  comptroller  of  customs  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Raymond  L.  Rhodes,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  comptroller  of  customs  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Arthur  Rogers  to  be  collector  of 
customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  43,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  went  into  executive  session,  or 
at  least  when  the  Chair  recognized  the 
majority  leader,  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  opening  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  on  the  foreign- 
aid  bill.  I  had  requested  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  if  he  would  permit  an  inter¬ 
ruption,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  take  up 
the  Executive  Calendar,  and  then  to  at¬ 
tend  the  joint  meeting  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  would  be  under¬ 
stood  thai  he  would  be  recognized  when 
we  resumeavthe  legislative  session,  and 
that  his  speech  would  have  continuity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  cognizant  of  that  fact.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin's 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  iSresident- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  in 
order  to  permit  me  to  asl^a  question  of 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  understood 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had 
completed  his  remarks,  and  that  at  3 
o’clock  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  was  going  to  submit  the  Con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  housing  bill.  I  qpid 
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thought  the  time  between  now  and  3 
o’clock  would  be  available  for  other 
speeches  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
nknistration. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  had  completed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No,  he  has  mot  fin¬ 
ished  his  remarks.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will/proceed  to 
discuss  the  conference  report  on  thej 
housing  bill  at  3  o’clock,  following  the' 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign' 

Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  did  not  quite-un- 
derstand  ‘that  the  proceedings  on  thej 
conference  report  on  the  housing  bill ; 
would  begin  precisely  at  3  o’clock.  I  said . 
the  plan  was  to  have  the  conference  re- 
port  on  the  housing  bill  taken  up  some-  are  maintained  in  one  of  the  most  stra- 
time  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon — j  tegic  locations  in  the  world.  Yet  the 
after  we  had  returned  from  the  joint  human  and  economic  cost  to  our  Nation 
meeting  with  the  House  of  Representa-  is  but  a  minor  fraction  of  that  of  main- 
tives,  and,  I  a&sumed,  after  the  distin-  taining  comparable  American  units  un- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  der  arms. 

had  completed  lids  remarks  and  after  we  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
had  considered  the  Executive  Calendar,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the  proposed 
I  said  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  to  have  legislation.  The  printed  hearings  are 
the  conference  report  on  the  housing  bill  j  before  the  Senate.  They  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  committee  report,  which 
should  serve  to  answer  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  Senators  may  have  about  the 
bill.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
some  matters  have  not  been  covered  in 
detail  in  the  report,  because  to  make 
them  public  would  breach  the  security 


gram  is  designed  to  develop  close  re¬ 
lations  with  friendly  nations  and  to 
build,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  a  com¬ 
mon  defense.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
common  defense  system  evolved  in  con¬ 
cert  with  our  allies  is  far  less  expensive 
to  our  people  and  far  more  effective  for 
the  free  world  than  a  defense  structure 
erected  only  on  our  soil,  consisting  only 
of  our  forces.  He  added  that  the 
amounts  requested  for  the  program  are 
minuscule  compared  to  the  cost  of  glo¬ 
bal  war  which  these  programs  help  to 
prevent. 

A  striking  example  of  how  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  helps  us  to  obtain  maximum 
collective  security  with  the  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  of  material  and  manpower  is 
to  be  found  in  Turkey.  There,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  United  States  assistance,  some 
20  divisions  of  splendid  fighting  quality 


taken  up  at  that  point. 

Let  me  say  we  have  one  other  confer-  j 
ence  report  that  is  ready. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation;  I  simply  wished  to 
have  the  Record  straight. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  There  is  also  the 


conference  report  on  the  SEC  bill,  which  interests  of  the  Nation.  The  Foreign 
I  understand  has  been  "cleared  with  the  Relations  Committee,  however,  has  pur- 
minority  and,  in  particular,  with  the  sued  in  closed  session  with  representa- 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  com-  tives  of  the  executive  departments  the 


mittee,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  MaybankL  We  could  take 
it  up  ahead  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  housing  bill,  because  I\imagine  the 
conference  report  on  the  SEC  bill  would 
take  less  time. 

But  that  is  the  general  program ;  and 
when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  com¬ 
pletes  his  remarks,  I  expect  that  we  shall 
then  take  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  SEC  bill,  and  then  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  housing  bill 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  majority  leader  is  mistaken;  it  is 
the  desire  to  take  up,  first,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  housing  bill 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Very  well,  if  ‘that 
is  agreeable  to  the  minority. 


details  of  the  President’s  program  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  committee’s 
consideration  of  the  mutual  assistance 
bill,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  away 
for  some  time  attending  to  family  mat¬ 
ters  in  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  carried  on  in  my  absence, 
and  in  particular  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  who  ably  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  committee  during  that 
time. 

Also  I  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  this  pro¬ 
gram — to  Secretary  of  State  Dulles; 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Bedell  Smith; 
and  Harold  Stassen,  the  Administrator. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  In  this  turbulent  period  of  world  history 


wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  his  courtesy  in  this  mat 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  tln 
Record  show  that  the  Senator  from  Wis 
consin  has  yielded  for  this  colloquy, 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
iriendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
month,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize 
fr,mJitual  security  Program  for  this  year 

mesSaLamt°Uni0f  $3’5  billion-  In  his 
Ei^Pnhm  to  the  Congress,  President 
Eisenhower  emphasized  that  this  pro- 


!we  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  such 
loyal  and  able  servants  of  the  Republic 

Iin  responsible  positions. 

And,  Mr.  President,  what,  basically,  is 
the  reason  for  the  expenditures  involved 
in  this  program?  It  is  that  aggressive 
communism  poses  a  threat  which  is  at 
once  political,  military,  economic,  psy¬ 
chological.  The  objective  is  “not  peace, 
not  war”  but  a  ruthless  use  of  both 
peaceful  and  warlike  means  to  gain  the 
single,  undeviating  objective  of  world 
Communist  domination. 

The  military  threat  of  Soviet  commu¬ 
nism  is  indicated  by  a  few  figures.  In 
the  West  the  major  portion  of  175  Rus¬ 
sian  divisions,  reenforced  by  70  satellite 
divisions,  confront  47  NATO  divisions. 
In  the  East  this  clear  numerical  advan¬ 
tage  is  further  emphasized  by  a  roughly 
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estimated  210  Communist  divisions  con¬ 
fronting  but  55  divisions  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Soviet  economic  threat  is  seen  in 
the  ceaseless  efforts  to  misrepresent, 
subvert,  and  ultimately  destroy  a  free 
society  such  as  ours  based  upon  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  free  labor. 

The  psychological  threat  is  evident  in 
the  blatant  and  phoney  promise  of  a 
materialist  heaven  on  earth  to  people 
impatient  to  achieve  their  legitimate 
aspirations. 

Only  the  foolhardy  or  the  blind  can 
ignore  the  record.  Since  1939  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communist  China  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  or  portions  of  11  formerly 
autonomous  areas;  have  occupied  by 
military  conquest,  and  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy,  portions  of  4  states;  and  have  re¬ 
duced  to  satellite  status  by  internal  sub¬ 
version  and  other  methods  9  once  inde¬ 
pendent  governments.  From  the  Soviet 
Russian  base,  constituting  16  percent  of 
the  land  area  and  8  percent  of  the  world’s 
population,  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  extended  its  sway  since 
1939  until  it  now  dominates  25  percent 
of  the  area  and  32  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world. 

Further  direct  or  indirect  expansion 
can  well  tip  the  world’s  power  scales  de¬ 
cisively  in  favor  of  the  aggressor.  It  is 
this  clear  threat  to  our  national  survival, 
ever  so  much  as  our  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  mutual  betterment  of  mankind, 
that  justifies  this  program.  Our  objec¬ 
tive  is  simple  and  good — a  freely  cooper¬ 
ating,  economically  sound,  securely  de¬ 
fended  free  world,  united  in  opposition 
to  further  aggression.  The  alternative 
of  abandonment  is  unthinkable.  It 
would  jeopardize  the  very  institutions 
and  men,  women,  and  children  to  whom 
we  here  stand  responsible. 

THIS  BILL  AND  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  President,  I  knov;  some  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  foreign-aid  programs.  Some 
Senators  will  not  vote  for  the  program. 
And  a  good  many  American  people  have 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  drawing  on 
our  resources  for  mutual  security. 

Strangely  enough,  Mr.  President, 
nearly  every  person  who  opposes  this 
program  also  opposes  communism.  Yet 
this  program,  this  very  program  we  are 
acting  on  now,  is  probably  the  single 
most  anti -Communist  program  we  have 
before  the  Congress  year  after  year. 

Why,  I  ask,  are  we  giving  funds  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  building  fighters 
for  the  Royal  Air  Force?  It  is  because 
thousands  of  Americans  are  stationed 
at  air  bases  in  England.  We  maintain 
those  air  bases  because  if  the  Soviet 
should  attack  the  United  States  over  the 
Arctic,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
taliate  instantaneously.  It  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  these  air  bases  in  England 
and  France  and  North  Africa  and  Tur¬ 
key — perhaps  more  than  any  other  fac¬ 
tor — that  deters  the  Soviet  Union  from 
resorting  to  force  to  compel  us  to  bow 
to  Soviet  communism. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  does  this  bill 
provide  economic  assistance  to  many 
nations  of  the  world?  Why?  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  those  nations  are  threat- 
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ened  by  communism,  through  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  ways. 

A  technical  cooperation  mission  in 
Iran,  a  development  program  in  India, 
or  Thailand,  or  Latin  America,  is  a 
peaceful  but  effective  way  of  fighting  the 
threat  of  communism  in  those  countries. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  only 
to  worry  about  Communists  within  the 
United  States.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
said  that  there  are  about  25,000  Com¬ 
munists  in  this  country.  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  administration  have 
been  working  day  and  night  to  get  them 
out  of  every  sensitive  place  in  this 
Nation. 

Even  one  Communist  in  the  United 
States  is  too  many  for  me.  But  the  fact 
is  that  there  are  a  lot  more  Commu¬ 
nists  abroad.  Those  Communists  are 
armed.  They  have  atomic  and  hydro¬ 
gen  weapons.  They  are  capable  of  rain¬ 
ing  destruction  on  our  great  cities  and 
people. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  face  a  Com¬ 
munist  threat  from  within,  it  is  also 
true  that  we  have  within  our  control 
the  means  of  combatting  communism 
here.  We  have  the  FBI,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  State  laws,  and  police  forces, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people. 

The  great  questiomwe  face  in  foreign 
policy  is  how  to  combat  communism 
abroad — how  to  help  keep  presently 
free  nations  from  succumbing  to  inter¬ 
national  communism,  How  do  we  do  this 
without  sending  American  boys  abroad? 
These  are  the  tough  questions  which  we 
must  try  to  answer  in  formulating  a 
strong  foreign  policy.  These  are  the 
questions  this  foreign  mutual  aid  bill 
helps  to  answer. 

President  Eisenhower  said:  “We  did 
not  choose  the  gigantic  struggle  now  en¬ 
dangering  the  world.”  He  added  that 
“during  periods  when  the  contest  is 
hardest,  we  must  not  falter,  we  must  not 
abandon  programs  of  positive  action. 
Instead,  at  such  a  time,  we  must  inten¬ 
sify  sensible  and  positive  action.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  “We  must  intensi¬ 
fy  sensible  and  positive  action.” 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  H.  R. 
9678  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  June  30,  with  bipartisan 
support,  by  a  vote  of  260  to  126.  This 
House-passed  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
amendments  which  the  committee  pro¬ 
poses  are  described  in  the  committee 
report.  Instead  of  discussing  those 
amendments,  I  wish  to  present  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  bill  before  us. 

A  CODIFICATION 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  a 
codification  of  11  existing  mutual-aid 
statutes.  It  repeals  14  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  extending  in  time  from  the  Greek  - 
Turkish  program  of  1947  through  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  last  year.  The 
new  bill,  some  90  pages  in  length,  con¬ 
sists,  for  the  most  part,  therefore,  of 
provisions  that  have  heretofore  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress  and  have  worked 
satisfactorily  over  the  years. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  bill  contains  these  provisions  which 


have  been  approved  heretofore  and  have 
worked  satisfactorily  over  the  years. 

The  committee’s  purpose  in  approving 
this  approach  to  the  foreign-aid  program 
is  to  put  within  one  document  all  of  the 
mutual-aid  legislation  by  which  Con¬ 
gress  gives  guidance  to  the  Executive  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

The  bill  before  us  is  arranged  in  five 
titles.  These  titles  are  as  follows: 

TITLE  I,  MUTUAL -DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

Title  I  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2.8  billion  for  mutual-defense  assist¬ 
ance  in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  the  Near 
East  and  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  A 
large  part  of  these  funds  will  be  used 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  military  equip¬ 
ment — tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  and  so 
forth — to  enable  free -world  nations  to 
build  up  their  military  defenses  against 
the  present  threat  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

The  title  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
the  equipment  furnished  shall  be  made 
available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal 
security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of 
the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to 
participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in 
collective-security  arrangements  and 
measures  consistent  within  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  bill  requires 
that  no  military  assistance  be  furnished 
unless  recipient  nations  have  agreed  to 
a  series  of  conditions  including  continu¬ 
ous  observation  and  review  by  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of 
assistance. 

Title  I  contains  some  funds  that  might 
be  called  economic-type  assistance.  This 
is  not  economic  assistance,  however,  in 
the  sense  that  it  assists  nations  to  re¬ 
build  war  devastation  or  to  develop  eco¬ 
nomic  strength.  Rather,  this  assistance 
is  for  such  countries  as  Spain,  Yugosla¬ 
via,  and  Formosa.  These  nations  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  defense  forces 
of  the  size  we  jointly  need  without  ex¬ 
ternal  assistance.  Assistance  of  this 
type,  called  “direct  forces  support”  and 
“defense  support,”  is  to  enable  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  these  countries  to  support  a 
higher  level  of  defense  expenditure  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain. 

TITLE  II,  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Title  II  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $200  million  to  promote  “economic  de¬ 
velopment”  in  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
South  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The 
purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  assist  in 
promoting  economic  development  in  se¬ 
lected  areas  in  order  to  help  create  or 
maintain  economic  or  political  stability. 

When  one  examines  the  facts  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  the  importance  to  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  carefully  regulated  de¬ 
velopmental  assistance  is  readily  appar¬ 
ent. 

The  lower  67  percent  of  the  world’s 
population  produces  but  15  percent  of 
the  world’s  income.  Most  of  this  same 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population — 
encompassing  large  segments  of  the  Lat¬ 
in,  Arab,  African,  and  Asian  peoples — 
is  at  this  very  moment  subject  to  chronic 
malnutrition. 

Many  of  these  peoples,  despite  their 
very  best  efforts,  simply  do  not  now  have 
the  investment  funds,  the  capital  facili¬ 
ties,  or  the  production  techniques  to 


raise  their  material  standard  of  living 
at  an  acceptable  rate.  The  hungry  and 
hopeless  are  more  likely  to  be  lured  by 
the  myth  of  a  Communist  “society  of 
plenty.”  To  these  same  downtrodden, 
the  lie  of  “Western  exploitation”  and  of 
“capitalist  imperialism”  offers  a  ration¬ 
alization  for  their  present  status. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  still  for  once 
and  for  all  the  negative  Communist  lie 
with  positive  cooperative  action,  and  is 
to  establish  the  basis  for  mutual  pros¬ 
perity,  it  must  follow  the  old  American 
principle  of  “helping  neighbors  help 
themselves.” 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  world  democracy  is  on  trial. 
In  India,  for  example,  where  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  people  have  self-government 
for  the  first  time,  the  common  man 
measures  the  performance  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  giying  him  a  better  life 
against  the  promises  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  so  glibly  make.  If  Mr.  Nehru  can¬ 
not  show  the  people  of  his  nation  that 
poverty  and  hunger  can  be  alleviated  by 
democratic  methods  and  in  cooperation 
with  democratic  nations  like  the  United 
States,  there,  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
his  people  will  be  moved  to  trade  their 
existing  freedom  for  Communist  prom¬ 
ises  of  plenty. 

There  are  similar  situations  in  other 
countries  of  the  Near  East.  Even  in 
Latin  America  we  have  recently  seen  in 
Guatemala  how  it  is  possible  for  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  to  fasten  itself  like 
a  leech  on  an  impoverished  land  and 
people. 

It  is  not  America’s  responsibility  to 
seek  prosperity  for  the  earth.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  people  on  the  land  op¬ 
erating  under  free  government.  But  we 
can  help  generate  programs  which,  once 
underway,  have  a  habit  of  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  until  the  people  themselves 
grasp  the  opportunity  for  their  own  self- 
help.  Precisely  that  kind  of  operation 
has  taken  place  in  much  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  where  we  have  supplied  limited 
amounts  of  technical  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance. 

While  it  is  our  desire  to  get  away  from, 
economic  assistance  programs  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  for  our  own  good  and  for 
the  good  of  recipient  nations,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact,  as  did  the  President, 
“that  in  strategically  located  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world,  some  grant 
assistance  must  be  continued  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  period  of  time.” 

TITLE  III,  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Closely  related  to  funds  authorized  for 
economic  development  in  title  II,  is  the 
authorization  in  title  III  of  $131  million 
for  technical  coperation — the  so-called 
point  4  program.  Technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  are  those  which  involve 
the  sharing  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills,  as  distinct  from  providing  sup¬ 
plies,  commodities,  or  funds  under  the 
developmental  type  of  assistance.  In 
other  words,  development  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  are  principally  concerned  with 
transferring  commodities  and  materials 
to  limited  numbers  of  countries  in  spe¬ 
cial  situations.  Technical  cooperation 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  training  individuals  and 
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transferring  knowledge  and  know-how, 
as  distinct  from  material  things. 

Development  assistance  programs  are 
often  closely  related  to  technical  assist¬ 
ance  since  it  is  frequently  wise  to  supple¬ 
ment  training  and  know-how  with  some 
material  things  upon  which  the  newly 
trained  people  can  operate.  Thus,  it 
may  not  be  enough  to  show  50  Indian  en¬ 
gineers  how  to  sink  tube  wells  if  India 
does  not  have  the  economic  ability  to  buy 
the  necessary  pipe  and  pumps  to  put  the 
wells  into  operation.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  his  message  recommending  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  pointed  out 
that  technical  cooperation  programs, 
and  I  quote,  “should  provide  experts  and 
know-how  rather  than  large  amounts  of 
funds  or  goods,  although  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  due  to  lack  of 
necessary  teaching  and  demonstration 
equipment.” 

TITLE  IV,  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Title  TV  of  the  new  bill  is  a  catchall 
for  mutual-assistance  programs  of  a 
more  limited  type  than  those  covered 
above.  This  title  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  total  of  $98  million.  It 
includes  such  programs  as  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund,  the  Palestine 
refugee  program,  assistance  for  the 
movement  of  European  refugees,  our 
contribution  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  similar  pro¬ 
grams.  Those  programs  are  described 
in  the  committee  report,  and  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  in  describing  their 
benefits  now. 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  cannot 
resist  saying  just  a  word  about  the  Chil¬ 
drens  Fund.  Personally,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  money  we  spend  abroad  which 
brings  us  greater  returns  in  terms  of  good 
will,  and  in  terms  of  helping  the  young 
people  of  this  world  who  hold  its  future 
in  their  hands. 


TITLE  V,  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

The  last  title  of  the  pending  bill  covers 
a  variety  of  general  provisions  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  program.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  limited  transferability  of 
funds  from  one  title  to  another  to  meet 
emergency  conditions,  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  the  encouragement  of  small 
business,  the  use  of  funds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  agricultural  commodities  in  sur¬ 
plus,  the  coordination  of  the  military 
asssitance  program  with  foreign  policy, 
the  continuation  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration,  the  detail  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  foreign  governments  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters — most  of  which  have  been  included 
in  programs  heretofore  authorized  by 
Congress.  This  title  also  lists  the  stat¬ 
utes  which  are  repealed  as  the  result  of 
this  codification. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  the  bill. 


REDUCED  PROGRAMS 

This  bill  takes  us  a  long  way  toward  t 
reduction  of  foreign-aid  programs 
manageable  proportions — manageal 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Americ; 
economy.  Let  me  illustrate. 


In  1952  the  program  was  $6  billion.  In 
1953  we  had  a  program  of  $4.7  billion. 
This  year  the  sum  requested  is  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  and  the  sum  the  committee  has 
authorized  is  $3.1  billion.  This  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  over  40  percent  in  the  program 
in  2  years.  We  are  getting  away  from 
the  idea  of  spend,  spend,  spend.  In¬ 
stead,  our  philosophy  is  one  of  save,  save, 
save.  We  must  continue  to  move  in  this 
direction  as  fast  as  we  can  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  coming  to  Congress  this  year 
with  a  program  of  foreign  aid  that  is  so 
much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
I  am  confident  that  the  President  with 
his  vast  experience  in  military  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  matters  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  program  not  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  stated  flatly  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  supporting  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion: 

We  have  chosen  to  build  defenses  with  our 
allies  rather  than  go  it  alone,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  this  course  is  more  effective 
and  less  costly. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  world’s 
population  and  land  area,  and  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  wealth,  exist  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  decisive  margin  of  world 
power  hence  resides  beyond  our  sover¬ 
eign  control.  This  power  is  subject 
neither  to  our  fiat  nor  legislative  enact¬ 
ment. 

The  success  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
the  degree  of  our  national  security,  will 
in  large  measure  depend  upon  mutual 
security  endeavors  to  achieve  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  free 
world. 

EXECUTIVE  DISCRETION 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  the  discretion  that  is  given 
the  President  in  the  management  of  the 
program.  I  know  that  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  may  object  to  this. 

I  cannot  agree  with  them.  It.  seems 
to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  taken  wise  action  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  President  substantial  leeway  in 
the  administration  of  funds.  He  has  au¬ 
thority  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  military  assistance  funds 
from  one  area  to  another.  We  have 
given  him  wide  discretion  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  funds  authorized  for  use  in 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  We  have 
given  him  special  funds  for  use  in  unex¬ 
pected  contingencies. 

No  fight  manager  would  send  his  man 
into  the  ring  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back,  with  the  admonition  that  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  he  needs  both 
hands  the  manager  would  free  the  tied 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  round.  We  know 
what  would  happen.  The  hamstrung 
fighter  would  be  carried  back  to  his 
corner. 

We  cannot  take  that  chance  in  the 
world  of  today.  The  chances  are  too 
great,  the  consequences  too  devastating 
to  contemplate.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  to  support  this  element  of 
executive  flexibility  written  into  the 
legislation.  The  flexibility  we  have 
given  the  President  is  good  for  1  year 
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only.  Then  the  President’s  stewardship 
must  be  justified  before  new  foreign-aid 
programs  are  acted  upon.  Reasonable 
flexibility  in  this  world  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  an  attempt  by 
Congress  to  tie  the  Chief  Executive  hand 
and  foot. 

AID  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  President,  today  were  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  hear  a  -dynamic  speech  by 
the  President  of  Korea.  What  he  said 
was  certainly  challenging.  He  is  a  great 
patriot.  We  knew  him  before  he  went 
into  battle  for  freedom  for  Korea.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  him  to  this  country, 
as  a  great  Korean  and,  as  he  suggested, 
one  who  believes  in,  and  is  filled  with, 
the  American  ideals.  But,  Mr.  President, 
above  all  else,  he  gave  us  a  picture  of  the 
Far  East  which  I  am  sure  will  confirm 
the  action  taken  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  in  relation  to  aid  to 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  closely  related  to  the 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  giving  the 
President  considerable  discretion  in 
transferring  funds  from  one  area  to  an¬ 
other,  is  the  provision  making  $712  mil¬ 
lion  available  for  expenses  that  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  further  Communist 
encroachment  on  the  free  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Recent  Communist  successes  in  Indo¬ 
china  have  brought  home  to  this  Nation 
and  to  the  free  nations  of  Asia  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  will  spare  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  extend  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Communist  China,  with  its  huge  reser¬ 
voir  of  manpower,  poses  a  constant 
threat  to  freedom  in  south  Asia. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
President  have  the  freedom  to  respond 
to  Communist  penetration  in  that  area, 
in  ways  suitable  to  the  occasion.  We 
cannot  see  into  the  mind  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  intriguers  to  know  how  or  when  or 
where  they  may  move  next.  We  know 
but  one  thing — that  they  will  move  when 
and  where  and  in  any  way  they  believe 
will  suit  their  interests.  We  must  be  able 
to  respond  in  any  way  that  best  suits 
American  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  free  world. 

I  have  long  urged  the  negotiation  of  a 
Pacific  Pact  modeled  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Many  of  the  free  states  of  southeast  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  have  from  time  to  time 
endorsed  an  agreement  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  free  states  to 
stand  together  to  resist  aggression.  In 
fact,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  “the  free  countries  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  Far  East”  should  join 
together  ‘‘to  protect  their  security  and 
independence.”  That  expression  is  re¬ 
affirmed  in  the  pending  bill. 

AID  FOR  EUROPE 

Mr.  President,  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  Europe  are 
for  military  assistance.  But  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  military  assistance  for  Europe 
are  on  the  way  down.  The  biggest  part 
of  the  rearmament  job  in  Western 
Europe  is  on  the  point  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  delivery  pipelines  are  well 
filled  with  goods  ordered  2  and  3  years 
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ago.  Only  one  country  is  scheduled  to 
receive  more  military  assistance  next 
year  than  last  year.  The  assistance  to 
all  other  European  countries  is  down 
drastically  on  the  military  side  and  is 
virtually  nonexistent  on  the  economic 
side. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  or  our 
NATO  allies  can  assume  that  Western 
Europe  is  now  able  to  defend  itself  from 
all-out  attack.  But  it  is  moving  stead¬ 
ily  in  that  direction.  It  can  be  said  even 
now,  that  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Generals  Eisenhower,  Ridgway,  and 
Gruenther,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  has  been  able  to  put  Europe 
on  its  military  defensive  feet.  Certainly 
as  of  this  time  Western  Europe  is  strong 
enough  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack.  It  is 
no  longer  a  tender  tidbit  for  the  Soviet 
military  machine. 

THE  EDO 

From  here  on  out  the  future  of  the 
European  defensive  effort  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  Europeans  themselves. 
If  European  defenses  are  to  become  truly 
effective,  it  is  essential  that  steps  be 
taken  to  enable  the  West  German  people 
to  contribute  to  that  defense.  The 
United  States  stands  ready  to  help  West¬ 
ern  Germany  put  itself  into  a  tenable 
defensive  position.  But  we  wait  upon 
the  French.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
the  French  now  for  nearly  3  years — 
waiting  for  them  to  approve  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity — a  treaty  proposed  by  the 
French  themselves. 

Yesterday,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  for  Sen¬ 
ate  action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  Convention  on  Relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  and  the  French  Republic,  there¬ 
in  referred  to  as  the  Three  Powers,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  was  signed 
on  May  26,  1952,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many:  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
said  convention  on  July  1,  1952:  and 

Whereas,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  proved 
practical  as  yet  to  bring  the  convention  into 
force  in  accordance  with  its  provisions :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  President,  if  he  judges  that  fu¬ 
ture  developments  make  this  desirable  and 
in  the  national  interest,  should  take  such 
steps  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  as  are 
consistent  with  United  States  constitutional 
processes  to  restore  sovereignty  to  Germany 
and  to  enable  her  to  contribute  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  read  the  vital  words 
in  the  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  President,  if  he  judges  that  fu¬ 
ture  developments  make  this  desirable  and 
in  the  national  interest,  should  take  such 
steps  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  as  are 
consistent  with  the  United  States  consti¬ 
tutional  processes  to  restore  sovereignty  to 
Germany  and  to  enable  her  to  contribute  to 


the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

I  repeat  what  I  said.  The  United 
States  stands  ready  to  help  Western 
Germany  put  itself  into  a  tenable  de¬ 
fensive  position. 

RICHARDS  AMENDMENT 

Included  in  the  pending  measure  is 
the  so-called  Richards  amendment.  It 
makes  clear  that  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  afford  to  put  military  assistance  dol¬ 
lars  into  countries  of  Western  Europe 
that  are  not  willing  cooperatively  to  build 
their  own  defenses.  French  and  Italian 
delay  in  approving  the  EDC  has  meant 
that  German  power  for  defense  could 
not  be  developed.  The  Richards  amend¬ 
ment  states  that  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  programed  for  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1955  for  Western  Europe  may  be  de¬ 
livered  only  to  countries  that  have  rati¬ 
fied  the  EDC  and  are  cooperating  in  col¬ 
lective  defense  programs  approved  by 
the  President.  This  provision  is  not 
meant  as  a  threat — either  to  France  or 
to  Italy — the  two  countries  that  have 
not  ratified  EDC.  It  is  rather  a  simple 
statement  of  profound  truth,  namely, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  to  continue  to  give 
military  assistance  to  nations  for  col¬ 
lective  defense  purposes  unless  the  na¬ 
tions  receiving  that  assistance  are  will¬ 
ing  to  join  with  other  nations  in  build¬ 
ing  those  joint  defenses. 

The  people  of  Germany  by  their  warm 
support  of  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  of 
the  European  Defense  Community  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  join  with 
other  free  nations  in  defense  measures. 
They  are  willing  to  make  their  fair  con¬ 
tribution  to  those  defenses.  They  can¬ 
not  do  so  within  the  framework  of  a 
collective  effort  without  the  cooperation 
of  France  and  Italy.  The  Richards 
amendment  recognizes  that  simple  fact. 
It  recognizes  that  our  defense  requires 
that  Western  Germany  be  made  a  full 
partner  with  other  nations  which  seek 
to  preserve  the  values  of  freedom  and 
liberty  from  the  onslaughts  of  com¬ 
munism. 

FARM  SURPLUSES 

There  is  one  provision  of  this  bill  that 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  Nation.  Section  402  of  the 
bill  provides  that  not  less  than  $350 
million  of  the  funds  appropriated  must 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  To  illustrate  how  this 
program  works,  let  us  take  a  look  at  an 
arrangement  that  was  made  early  in 
July  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  for  the 
purchase  of  $6  million  worth  of  surplus 
butter  .  The  dollars  stayed  in  the  United 
States  where  they  helped  relieve  our  but¬ 
ter  surplus.  The  butter  will  be  shipped 
to  England.  There  it  will  be  sold  to  Eng¬ 
lish  consumers.  The  English  currency 
which  the  British  consumers  will  use  to 
buy  the  butter  will  then  be  available  for 
purchasing  military  assistance  items  in 
England.  It  could  be  used,  for  example, 
to  purchase  fighter  planes  for  the  Royal 
Air  Force — fighter  planes  that  would  be 
available  to  help  defend  American  air¬ 
bases  in  England  in  the  event  of  attack. 


As  of  the  present  time,  more  than  $200 
million  of  the  mutual-assistance  funds 
appropriated  last  year  have  been  used 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
surpluses  in  the  United  States.  More 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose  next  year. 
This  program  has  a  triple  effect.  It 
helps  us  at  home,  it  helps  build  military 
defense,  it  helps  our  foreign  friends  to 
get  agricultural  commodities  they  badly 
need. 

the  impact  op  foreign  aid  on  our  domestic 

ECONOMY 

Often  in  the  course  of  debate  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  lack 
of  information  about  the  effect  upon  our 
economy  of  what  this  program  suggests. 
Let  us  look  at  the  impact  of  foreign  aid 
on  our  domestic  economy. 

After  World  War  I  we  had  a  serious 
depression.  Men  lost  their  jobs,  banks 
closed,  real-estate  values  fell,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  suffered.  We  spent 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
covering  from  that  depression.  We  went 
through  the  grist  mill.  In  many  foreign 
countries  during  this  same  period  com¬ 
munism  made  tremendous  inroads,  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  poverty  and  grief  of  bread¬ 
lines. 

I  remember  very  well  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  leading  economists  of  this  country 
stated,  in  1945,  that  we  were  about  to 
suffer  another  severe  depression.  We 
read  all  about  it  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Those  who  said  it  used  the 
precedent  of  what  happened  after  the 
First  World  War  as  a  basis  for  what  we 
were  to  experience  following  World 
War  II. 

But  we  know  that  since  the  Second 
World  War  there  has  been  no  depression. 
Why?  The  United  States  stepped  into 
the  breach.  We  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  a  successful  attempt  to  rescue 
devastated  free  countries  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos  following  the  end  of  the  war. 

Every  dollar  the  United  States  put  into 
Europe  made  its  impact  upon  our  own 
productive  capacity.  When  our  farmers 
spent  the  money  they  received  for  their 
products  demands  were  made  upon  the 
production  of  the  United  States  for  the 
things  the  farmers  needed.  Laboring 
men  were  provided  with  jobs.  A  depres¬ 
sion  did  not  come. 

The  80th  Congress,  with  Democratic 
and  Republican  cooperation,  approved 
the  Marshall  plan.  Since  the  war  the 
American  people  have  given  some  $34 
billion  of  military  and  economic  aid  to 
our  friends. 

We  have  built  them  up  as  we  have 
built  ourselves  up.  The  great  law  of 
helping  our  brother  in  need  was  put  into 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  many  Americans  feel 
that  this  aid  was  cast  abroad,  never  to 
be  seen  again.  But  every  dollar  that 
went  abroad  came  back  home,  to  create 
a  demand  upon  our  economy,  upon  our 
production  plants,  upon  what  we  had  to 
sell.  Some  persons  have  spoken  as  if 
the  money  had  been  poured  down  a  rat- 
hole.  I  have  heard  that  expression  used 
on  the  floor.  No;  the  money  is  here. 

Strangely  enough,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  in  giving  this  economic 
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and  military  aid  has  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  a  divine  law:  “It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.”  In  giving  this 
assistance  what  has  really  happened  is 
that  we  have  given  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  credits  with  which  to  buy 
products  in  the  United  States.  A  col¬ 
lateral  effect  of  this  aid — an  effect  which 
we  did  not  expect  or  seek — has  come  to 
us.  Let  me  explain  briefly  what  has 
happened. 

Virtually  every  dollar  of  the  $34  billion 
we  have  appropriated  has  been  spent  in 
the  United  States  during  these  years. 
It  is  this  money  which  has  been  used  to 
buy  farm  products  in  this  great  country 
of  ours.  It  is  these  dollars  that  have 
kept  men  at  work  in  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Milwaukee,  Birmingham,  Hartford,  and 
Minneapolis.  It  is  these  dollars  that 
have  helped  keep  our  economy  running 
at  top  speed. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  more  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spends,  the  better  off  we  are.  But 
I  do  ask  that  we  take  a  good  close  look 
at  what  happens  to  American  dollars 
appropriated  for  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  appropriate  $1  million  for  the 
purchase  of  F-84  jet  aircraft  for  Turkey. 
What  happens  to  the  money?  It  stays 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
planes  are  built  in  the  United  States. 
Small  companies  all  over  the  Nation  sup¬ 
ply  parts  and  materials  for  the  planes. 
They  pay  salaries  to  American  workers 
who  buy  food  from  the  American  farm¬ 
ers.  When  the  planes  are  finally  de¬ 
livered  they  are  paid  for  with  the  dollars 
we  have  appropriated  for  foreign  aid. 

What  have  we  gotten  for  those  dol¬ 
lars?  First,  we  have  had  American  men 
and  women  at  work.  Second,  we  have 
had  them  able  to  earn  money  they  could 
spend  in  the  United  States.  Third,  we 
have  kept  a  vital  defense  industry  in 
operation  in  the  United  States — and 
bear  in  mind  that  in  war  it  is  not  the 
planes  in  being  that  are  important  in 
the  long  run.  What  is  important  is  the 
capacity  to  produce  planes.  Fourth,  we 
have  put  good  American  aircraft  into 
the  hands  of  a  friendly,  stalwart,  anti¬ 
communist  nation  that  borders  on 
southern  Russia.  Fifth,  we  have  built 
confidence  into  the  Turkish  people,  a 
confidence  which  enables  them  to  move 
forward,  to  develop  their  own  strength, 
and  in  turn  to  buy,  on  their  own,  the 
products  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  $34  billion  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  American  taxpayer  in  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  has  not  been  money 
down  a  rathole  with  no  return.  The 
returns  have  been  great  in  material  as 
well  as  in  spiritual  things.  And  what 
we  have  purchased  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
fense  against  the  Communist  threat  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  measured  in  financial 
terms. 


The  ultimate  logic  and  necessity 
?' ur  mutual-security  program  stan 
iorth  from  the  recent  world  estima 
advanced  by  Burton  C.  Marshall,  a  fc 
mer  policy  planner  and  present  ke 
analyst  of  foreign  affairs  when  he  write 

outeM*8^  an<?  determination  in  the  wo: 
utside  present  a  constant  challenge  to  t 


foundations  of  power  within  the  Soviet  sys¬ 
tem.  Firm  and  united  in  the  will  to  stay 
clear  of  Soviet  domination  and  to  resist 
Soviet  expansion,  the  nations  outside  that 
system  give  the  hope  of  a  better  day  and 
keep  alive  courage  among  many  millions  in 
thrall  to  communism. 

Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  well- 
spring  of  the  coercive  forces  binding  its  sys¬ 
tem,  so  is  the  United  States  in  a  central 
and  determining  position  on  the  side  of  its 
interests.  No  combination  of  nations  ade¬ 
quate  to  deal  with  the  factors  of  fear  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  Soviet  system  is  conceivable 
without  the  participation  and  fostering  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  Surely  the 
coalitions  on  our  side  would  disintegrate 
if  we  should  fall  short  of  that  responsibility 
through  internal  contradictions,  want  of  in¬ 
sight,  failure  of  will,  failure  to  take  ade¬ 
quate  measure  of  our  tasks,  or  failure  to 
abide  by  Washington’s  still  valid  advice  to 
maintain  a  respectable  posture  for  defense. 

Let  us  then  not  succumb  to  the  appeal 
of  false  economy,  nor  to  the  counsel  of 
fear  and  withdrawal  advanced  by  those 
of  narrow  vision  and  little  faith. 

In  order  to  show  in  a  specific  case 
how  important  our  export  trade  is  to 
the  total  economy  of  a  State,  I  have 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  give 
me  an  objective  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  foreign  assistance  on  Wisconsin.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re¬ 
port  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Some  Effects  of  Assistance  to  Foreign 
Countries 

Foreign  assistance  not  only  helps  foreign 
countries  to  develop  their  economies,  but  it 
also  aids  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  our 
country.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports, 
for  example,  is  equal  to  about  one-eighth  of 
total  cash  farm  income.  The  volume  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  exports  is  equivalent  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  40  million  acres  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  our  total  cropland. 

Our  merchandise  exports  constitute  about 
7  to  9  percent  of  our  total  production  of 
movable  goods  or  about  3.5  percent  of  total 
nonagricultural  production.  About  2  million 
industrial  workers  are  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  handling  of  goods  for  export. 
Changes  in  our  exports  or  export  surplus 
rarely  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  level 
of  our  economic  activity. 

To  Wisconsin  foreign  aid  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  We  are  becoming  less  dependent 
on  European  countries  as  a  market  for  agri¬ 
cultural  exports,  it  is  true,  but  even  in  1952- 
53  about  40  percent  of  our  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  went  to  Western  Europe.  Dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  which  Wisconsin  is  the  leading 
State,  declined  in  1952-53.  Lower  cost  pro¬ 
ducers  abroad  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  our  producers  to  compete  for  markets. 
Exports  of  evaporated  milk,  to  cite  one  ex¬ 
ample,  declined  from  133  million  to  110 
million  pounds.  This  was  a  total  of  3.4  per¬ 
cent  of  total  production. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  which 
give  exact  figures  covering  exports  of  goods 
produced  in  Wisconsin.  There  is,  however, 
impressive  factual  evidence  that  exports  play 
an  important  part  in  the  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Following  are  the  most  important  Wiscon¬ 
sin  industries  and  United  States  exports: 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Manufacturing  industries 

Wisconsin,  1947 

United  States  exports 
value 1 

Number 

of 

employees 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Value  added 
by  manufac¬ 
ture 

1947 

1949 

28, 128 
25,464 
19,588 

17.901 

15.902 
12,  722 
12, 660 
12, 615 
12,  533 
10,564 
10, 470 
10, 450 

$77,  500 
76, 173 
58, 344 
54, 172 
60, 166 
30, 408 
40,  205 
34,097 
P) 

19,  267 
36,  374 
34, 161 

$138, 771 
147, 706 
97,367 
78, 279 
74,  722 
91,202 
76,047 
55,584 
P) 

41,303 
146, 432 
54, 822 

$480,277 
1, 122, 775 
314,  441 
131,  214 
» 15, 683 
267,  901 
46, 271 
27,580 
313, 053 

4  1  28,029 

4  29,322 
205,016 

$405,  854 
727,  555 
418, 952 
108, 635 
2 18,  323 
174, 444 
26, 472 
20, 429 
301,701 
4  73, 785 
14, 388 
199, 951 

Tractors  and  farm  machinery _ _ _ _ 

Iron  and  steel  and  nonferrous  foundries _ 

Dairy  products . . . . . 

Heating  and  plumbing  equipment _ 

Furniture  and  fixtures _ _ _ _ 

Construction  and  mining  machinery _ 

Canning,  preserving,  and  freezing _ 

Malt  and  malt  liquors _ _ _ 

Metal-working  machinery _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

189,017 

»  510,  867 

‘  1,002,235 

3,081,562 

2,  490,  489 

'  Export  values  are  free  alongside  ship  port  of  export:  The  usual  commodity  export  groups  have  been  adjusted 
to  conform  with  industry  classifications  as  nearly  as  possible. 

2  Data  here  shown  under  State  total  exports;  products  of  this  industry  enter  export  trade  principally  as  compo¬ 
nents  of  or  parts  for  machinery  and  are  included  in  export  data  for  the  machinery  industries. 

2  Not  available. 

4  Excludes  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables;  no  establishments  were  reported  for  this  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

6  The  value  of  the  malt  produced  in  Wisconsin  amounted  to  49.2  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production, 
and  the  value  of  the  malt  liquors  produced  amounted  to  13.8  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production. 

6  Excludes  construction  and  mining  machinery. 

Sources:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  (a)  Census  of  Manufactures,  1947.  (6)  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1947,  with  amendments  and  civilian  supplies,  (c)  Summary  of 
Foreign  Commerce  o  the  United  States,  1947.  Prepared  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Economic  Analysis  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade  and  quoted  in  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Foreign  Trade,  1951,  p.  2. 


In  addition  to  the  industries  listed  in  the 
above  table,  there  are  many  other  industries 
in  Wisconsin  which  are  on  an  export  basis 
nationally,  and  which  make  major  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  economic  life  of  the  State. 
These  industries  include  leather  footwear, 
converted  paper  products,  apparel  and  re¬ 
lated  products,  metal  stamping  and  coating, 
knitting  mills,  structural  metal  products, 
and  other  similar  industries. 

In  1947,  these  industries  provided  employ¬ 
ment  for  about  80,300  Wisconsin  workers. 


who  earned  nearly  $197  million.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  Wisconsin  probably  has  shared 
in  the  export  trade  to  the  extent  of  about 
$30  million  annually. 

Many  commodities  produced  in  Wisconsin 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  export  goods. 
Such  work  provides  for  the  employment  of 
several  thousand  workers  in  the  State. 

Low  costs,  in  most  Wisconsin  export  in¬ 
dustries,  make  it  possible  to  pay  higher 
wages  and  still  to  compete  with,  foreign 
manufacturers. 
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Wisconsin  is  the  leading  State  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products.  It  is  also  an 
outstanding  producer  of  such  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  as  hogs,  corn,  oats,  eggs,  vege¬ 


tables,  chickens,  barley,  and  berries.  The 
following  table  portrays  the  principal  Wis¬ 
consin  agricultural  products  important  in 
United  States  export  trade: 


[Values  in  thousands  ot  dollars] 


Agricultural  commodities 

Wisconsin  production 

United  States  exports 

Number  of 
farms,1 
1944 

1948 

1949 

1948 

1949 

177, 745 
159,  463 

3  118,  260 
144,981 
‘  139,  017 
143,  049 
(«) 

C) 

20,  370 
(‘) 

Dairy  products _ 

$599, 072 
156,  331 
147,  200 
93,  400 
92,  981 
38, 662 
21,  529 
11, 100 
4,660 

$467,  917 

3  126,  500 
154,  462 
80,  322 
87,  927 
41,  063 
21,  999 
8,118 
4,053 

$210, 377 
91,  530 
63,  095 
27,  751 
45,  870 
.92, 861 
5,311 
60,  989 
288 

$174,  444 
3  117, 187 
220,  902 
25,  014 
.  26,308 
76,  423 
6, 136 
49,  771 
464 

Vegetables  other  than  potatoes  5 . . 

Total  . - 

1, 164,  935 

992,  361 

688,  072 

696, 649 

1  Farms  reporting  production  of  commodity. 

3  Farms  reporting  hogs  and  pigs  butchered. 

3  Mainly  lard. 

*  Farms  reporting  grain  threshed.  ■ 

3  Potatoes  are  on  a  net  import  basis  in  United  States  foreign  trade. 

*  Data  not  available. 


Note.— Basis  of  values  in  this  table  are  as  follows:  Crop  production,  estimated  farm  value,  total  quantity  produced 
multiplied  by  average  unit  price  received;  vegetable  and  berry  production,  cash  receipts;  livestock  production,  cash 
income  from  sales  plus  value  of  household  consumption .  Exports,  f.  a.  s.  port  of  shipment;  export  and  import  figures 
for  individual  items  cover  processed  commodities  as  well  as  unprocessed  forms  and  include  values  added  by  manu¬ 
facture.  Imports  (according  to  Tariff  Act)  in  general,  f.  a.  s.  foreign  port  of  shipment. 

Sources:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Census,  (a)  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1945.  (6)  Foreign 
Trade  Statistics,  1948  and  1949.  (c)  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Prepared 
in  the  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce  by  the  International  Economic  Analysis  Division,  Office  of  International 
Trade  and  quoted  in  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  Wisconsin  and  Foreign  Trade,  Washington,  1951,  p.  4. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  exports  of  the 
commodities  listed  in  the  above  table  pro¬ 
duced  in  Wisconsin  were  valued  at  about  35 
million  dollars  in  1949.  This  estimate  may 
understate  Wisconsin’s  part  because  dairy 
products  bulked  large  in  the  total,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  produces  a  large  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  production  of  the  type  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  which  were  exported.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  part  Wisconsin  has  played  in  the 
export  of  vegetables.  Exports  of  such  vol¬ 
ume  as  those  listed  in  the  above  table  had  a 
direct  effect  in  1949  and  continue  to  have 
a  direct  effect  because  they  tend  to  main¬ 
tain  domestic  prices  and  to  lessen  competi¬ 
tion  in  local  markets. 

In  assessing  the  effects  of  foreign  aid  on 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  most  attention  has 
been  given  to  exports  which  might  affect 
our  industries  and  our  agriculture.  It  is 
necessary  to  Wisconsin  that  foreign  markets 
be  maintained.  True,  the  part  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  production  that  goes  into  exports  seems 
relatively  small,  but  for  many  of  our  indus¬ 
tries,  exports  spell  the  difference  between 
profit  and  failure. 

Again  for  illustrative  purposes,  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration  was  asked 
to  provide  figures  on  purchases  from  certain 
Wisconsin  firms  during  the  years  the  aid 
program  has  been  under  way.  Similar  fig¬ 
ures  would  be  available  for  other  States. 

More  than  $110  million  of  foreign  aid 
money  has  been  spent  in  Wisconsin  for  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  then  been  sent  overseas. 
This  figure  does  not  cover  the  agricultural 
products  purchased  with  these  aid  dollars. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  study  which  I  have  put  in  the 
record  indicates  that  Wisconsin  exports  of 
farm  products  in  1949  were  $35  million,  which 
means  that  in  the  vicinity  of  $175  million 
of  farm  products  have  been  exported  from 
Wisconsin  alone  over  the  5-year  period 
covered  by  the  industrial  figures.  We  may 
be  sure  that  these  farm  export  figures  would 
have  been  virtually  nonexistent  had  there 
been  no  aid  program  making  dollars  avail¬ 
able  to  foreign  countries  for  purchases  in 
the  United  States. 

Thus,  taking  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as 
an  example,  over  the  past  5  years  not  less 


than  $285  million  of  the  foreign  aid  dollars 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  have  found  their  way  back  into  the 
economy  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  FOA  shows 
payments  made  by  ECA,  MSA,  and  FOA  to 
certain  companies  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
period  from  1949  to  1954: 


Payments  made  by  ECA,  MSA,  and  FOA  to 
companies  in  Wisconsin,  April  1949  to  Apr. 
30,  1954 — Partial  examples  of  money  spent 
for  Wisconsin  firms  directly 


Allis-Chalmers  (farm  equip¬ 
ment)  _ 

Allis-Chalmers  (erection  service 

contract) _ 

Massey  Harris  Co _ 

Bucyres-Erie  Co _ 

Harnischfeger  Corp - - 

Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co — 

Koehring  Co _ 

Kearney  &  Treker  Corp - 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co - 

J.  I.  Case  Co _ 

University  of  Wisconsin - 

Trakson  Co - 

Waukesha  Motor  Co - 

Chain  Belt  Co - 

Allen  Bradley  Co - 

Fred  Rueping  Leather  Co - 

Snap-On  Tools  Co - 

Pfister  and  Vogel - 

Artos  Engineering  Co - 

Nash  Motors - 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corp — - - 

LeRoi  Co - 


$36,  859,  566 

24,  600 
36,349,389 
7,  735,  791 
5,  474,  285 
2,  803,  441 

2,  435,  538 

3,  337,  973 
1,031,490 

10,  152,  581 
942,  000 
519,  303 
457,  945 
1,  160,  381 
50,  230 
56,  674 
178,  892 
29,  640 
220,  364 
288,  397 
374,  237 
512,  404 


Total _ _ - .  110,995,121 

Note. — Agricultural  products  are  loaded  in 
New  York  and  sold  through  brokers  or 
through  commodity  exchanges.  While  many 
orders  originate  in  Wisconsin,  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  the  farmers  who  sold  the  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
select  from  the  report  a  few  of  the  salient 
features. 

Foreign  aid  is  extremely  important  to 
Wisconsin  as  it  is  to  every  other  State. 


I  have  here  some  examples,  which  are 
quite  significant,  of  procurement  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  April,  1949,  to  April  30, 
1954.  The  examples  show  payments  to 
Wisconsin  firms  directly  amounting  to 
$110,995,121. 

Agricultural  products,  of  course,  are 
loaded  in  New  York  and  are  sold  through 
brokers  or  through  commodity  ex¬ 
changes.  While  many  orders  originate 
in  Wisconsin,  there  is  no  way  to  detemine 
the  farmers  who  sold  the  commodities. 

But  in  connection  with  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  example,  Allis-Chalmers,  during 
that  period,  had  contracts  for  farm 
equipment  totaling  $36,859,566.  Allis- 
Chalmers  also  had  an  erection  service 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $24,600. 

Harnischfeger  Corp.  had  contracts  to¬ 
taling  $5,474,285. 

Bucyres-Erie  Co.  had  contracts  total¬ 
ing  $7,735,791. 

J.  I.  Case  Co.  had  contracts  totaling 
$10,152,581. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  received 
$942,000. 

I  could  continue  to  name  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  companies;  I  have  given 
only  a  partial  list.  This  shows  that 
during  the  years  from  1949  to  1954,  the 
impact  of  foreign  aid  on  the  economy 
of  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  created  a 
demand  for  more  than  $110  million  worth 
of  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  creative 
work.  But  we  cannot  measure  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  by  simply  thinking  of 
the  jobs  it  has  created  in  this  country, 
the  healthy  economy  it  sustained  in  the 
United  States.  The  primary  basis  of 
mutual  aid  is  to  meet  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  and  it  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  President,  our  payments  have  re¬ 
sulted  directly  in  building  up  our  allies. 
I  remember  that  I  was  speaking  some 
years  ago  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  I  recall 
someone  in  the  audience,  after  I  sub¬ 
mitted  myself  to  questions,  asked,  “Sen¬ 
ator,  is  it  true  that  these  foreign  peoples 
are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  should  to 
rebuild  their  economy,  and  so  forth?” 
I  said,  “Before  I  answer  that  question, 
I  want  to  ask  you  one.  Suppose  that  6 
years  ago  Flint  found  that  2  out  of  5 
of  its  inhabitants  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  that  2  out  of  5  of  its  homes 
were  ruined,  that  its  production  plants 
were  gone,  that  it  had  been  bombed  and 
damaged,  and  the  hinterland  damaged. 
Now  I  ask  you,  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  Flint  6  years  afterward? 
Before  you  answer  that  question,  what 
would  be  the  morale  of  your  people  if 
you  had  lost  your  loved  ones,  if  your 
home  was  gone,  and  your  business  gone? 
What  would  be  your  morale,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  how  you  would  have  rebuilt 
Flint?” 

This  was  a  very  honest  man.  He  said, 
“Thank  you.  Senator.  I  never  looked 
at  it  that  way.”  I  said,  “Now  I  will  an¬ 
swer  your  question.  I  have  been  to 
Europe  a  number  of  times.  The  first 
time  I  went  I  saw  a  disheartened  and 
saddened  people  almost  everywhere;  the 
bombing  and  the  war  and  the  devastation 
and  the  death  had  simply  depleted  what 
we  call  the  morale  of  the  people. 
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“I  went  back  3  years  after  that  first 
visit  and  I  saw  what  the  great  people 
of  Europe,  including  Germany,  were  do¬ 
ing.  I  saw  them  building  their  devastat¬ 
ed  cities.  I  saw  them  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  because  the  American  soldier  was 
there.  The  general  overall  picture  was 
that  by  the  time  the  rearmament  effort 
became  necessary,  production  in  Europe 
had  increased  to  a  point  130  percent  over 
prewar  production,  morale  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  the  people,  and  in  most 
of  the  countries  the  people  were  able  to 
be  reconstructing  their  buildings.” 

This  man  again  said  to  me,  “I  thank 
you.  Senator.  I  had  not  looked  at  it  that 
way,  and  I  realize  you  have  to  look  the 
facts  in  the  face  before  you  reach  a 
conclusion.” 

I  said,  “Yes,  there  are  some  in  Europe 
who  may  appear  to  be  giving  up,  some 
countries  with  populations  with  inferior 
standards  of  life,  which  create  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  might  be  very  dangerous 
with  the  Communist  waiting  to  come  in. 
But  we  have  not  had  the  third  world  war. 
And  in  addition,  we  have  avoided  the 
depression  which  it  was  said  would  come 
upon  us.” 

THE  IMPACT  OF  CHALLENGE  ON  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks  I  must  make  one  more  point. 
It  is  this:  America  thrives  on  challenge. 

In  1938  the  gross  national  product  of 
this  Nation  was  $84  billion.  Today  the 
gross  national  product  is  $367  billion. 
We  quadrupled  our  national  income  in 
16  years.  And  yet  these  were  the  years 
when  the  American  people  faced  their 
greatest  challenges.  These  were  the 
years  when  we  armed  Europe  and  our¬ 
selves  and  fought  a  war.  These  were  the 
years  when  the  challenge  of  survival 
meant  that  every  American  had  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  In  the  years 
since  the  war  we  have  been  faced  by  the 
challenge  of  communism. 

A  quick  look  at  the  history  of  this 
Nation  reveals  that  democracy  thrives  on 
challenge.  First  it  was  the  challenge  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  frontier,  then  the 
challenge  of  industrial  production,  then 
the  challenge  of  war,  and  now  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  communism.  It  is  these  chal¬ 
lenges  that  bring  forth  the  greatness  of 
our  people  and  our  system. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  way  in  which 
democracy  thrives  on  challenge,  commu¬ 
nism  thrives  on  misery  and  poverty. 
This  fact  is  gradually  coming  home  to 
the  free  people  of  this  world.  This  bill 
will  help  them  realize  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  offers  them  the  best 
hope  for  a  full  and  free  future.  That 
fact  is  evident. 

I  remember  well  what  Adenauer  said 
when  he  was  here.  I  understand  he  may 
be  in  America  again  this  fall,  and  all 
America  will  welcome  him.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  men  of  this  age  and  genera¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  great,  sane  thinkers,  and 
one  of  the  great  patriots.  I  remember 
him  saying,  “Senator,  if  the  people  of 
East  Germany  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they 

West”V°te  95  percent  t0  J0in  with  the 


I  said, 
He  said. 


‘‘Do  you  want  to  tell  me  why?” 
It  is  very  simple.  They  have 


observed  what  the  conquerors  are  doing 
in  West  Germany,  and  they  have  East 
Germany  in  contrast.”  In  other  words, 
the  people  in  the  Eastern  Zone  who  were 
subjugated  by  the  Russians  are  living  in 
practical  slavery.  They  see  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Zone  that  America  is  helping  people 
to  reconstruct,  so  that  the  people  live 
in  prosperity,  in  freedom,  because  we 
have  in  a  large  measure  restored  the 
sovereignty  of  Western  Germany. 

The  challenge  which  the  Communist 
threat  poses  to  America  offers  this  Na¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  to  gather  its 
strength  and  put  it  to  the  job,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  America,  but  on  behalf  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  enjoy  year 
after  year  appearing  before  the  Senate 
presenting  and  supporting  foreign-aid 
bills  that  run  into  billions  of  dollars.  I 
do  not  enjoy  reaching  into  the  taxpay¬ 
er’s  pocket  for  foreign-aid  dollars  any 
more  than  I  enjoy  reaching  into  my  own 
pocket  for  the  same  purposes.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  rather  go  into  this 
Nation’s  pocket  to  help  us  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  prevent  gradual  Communist 
encroachment  on  the  free  world,  than 
to  stand  idly  aside — a  disinterested  spec¬ 
tator  to  the  world  struggle  between  com¬ 
munism  and  freedom.  The  time  would 
surely  come  when  we  would  have  to 
match  the  United  States,  standing  alone, 
against  a  world  dominated  by  totalitar¬ 
ian  communism. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Sen¬ 
ate  will  give  resounding  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  to  our  great  President.  Let  us  help 
him  stand  strong  and  firm  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  which 
our  forebears  fought  and  died. 

Certainly  General  Gruenther  above 
most  people  understands  the  nature  of 
this  pi-ogram.  I  might  at  this  time  say 
that  General  Gruenther  stated  as 
follows: 

While  I  am  here,  sir,  I  want  to  say  that 
we  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program.  That  part  of  it  which 
pertains  to  our  area  is  the  part  that  we  know 
best,  but  having  some  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  world,  we  support  the  entire  program 
enthusiastically  not  only  for  our  area  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  also,  in  other  words, 
the  bill  as  it  is  before  you. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  added 
2  sentences  to  the  general  policy  declara¬ 
tion  in  section  101  reading  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  seating  in  the  United  Nations  of 
the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seat¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  the  Security  Council  or 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Con¬ 
gress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  national  security,  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
relationships,  including  that  created  by 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  these  sentences  are  largely  self- 
explanatory.  The  first  merely  repeats 
the  position  which  Congress  has  ex¬ 
pressed  before,  most  recently  in  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  Appropriation 
Act  earlier  this  year.  The  second  in  ef¬ 


fect  requests  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  Congress  the  problem  which  will 
arise  if  Communist  Chinese  representa¬ 
tives  are  seated  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

I  myself  personally  have  every  reason 
to  feel  the  Communist  Chinese  will  not 
be  successful  now  any  more  than  they 
have  been  in  the  70,  80,  or  90  times 
before. 

The  amendment  in  no  way  commits 
the  Congress  or  the  United  States  to  any 
specific  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
remarks.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  delayed 
unduly  in  handling  this  bill.  I  sincerely 
hope  so,  because  I  feel  that  no  votes  will 
be  changed.  The  Senators  have  made  up 
their  minds.  The  House,  by  about  2  to  1, 
passed  the  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  bill;  so  I  trust  it  will 
be  done  quickly. 

I  hope  the  Senate  can  then  complete 
the  rest  of  the  program  and  Senators 
can  go  on  their  way  for  a  brief  rest  be¬ 
cause  we  will  be  called  back  in  January. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

\  A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  ha 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committej 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vo 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8300)  to 
revise^  the  internal  revenue  laws  of/ the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9757)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cole  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  Mr. 
Durham,  and  .Mr.  Holifield  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference.  / 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con,  Res.  263)  relating  to 
the  enrollment  of  H.  jR.  8300,  to  revise 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  Requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senat 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REP<! 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  MA  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  thei  bill  (H.  R.  7839)  to  aid  in 
the  provisio/i  and  improvement  of  hous¬ 
ing,  the  elimination  and  prevention  of 
slums,  and  the  conservation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  urban  communities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Sfenate. 

Th'e  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report  see  pp.  10356— 
10375  of  House  proceedings  of  ConcrEs 
siOnal  Record,  July  19,  1954.) 
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am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  con- 
ice  report,  and  I  wanted  the  Record 
to  show  that,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
housing  bill,  the  Senate  conferees  held 
out  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  thank,  him  for  his  observation. 

In  the  main.  S.  2846  relates  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
Those  statutes  ha\e  effectively  regulated 
the  issuance  and  sqle  of  securities  and 
have  substantially  eliminated  the  evils 
which  gave  rise  to  the\ieed  for  their  en¬ 


jned  to  preserve 
action  afforded 


actment.  The  bill  is  de; 
to  the  investors  the 
by  the  basic  disclosure  provisions  of  those 
statutes  and  at  the  same  time  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  defects  in  those  statutes  which 
have  been  revealed  during  the  past  two 
decades.  To  this  end,  S.  2846  makes  lim¬ 
ited  but  important  changes  in  certain 
acts  administered  by  the  SecuritiesVnd 
Exchange  Commission,  which  will 
duce  unnecessary  delay,  expense, 
complexity  in  the  marketing  of  securi¬ 
ties  to  the  public  and  will  result  in  more 
efficient,  effective,  and  realistic  opera¬ 
tions  of  those  acts. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  laws  it 
administers.  Therefore,  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Securities,  Insurance,  and 
Banking,  I  met  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  last  fall  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  SEC  and  the  securities  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  series  of  conferences.  At 
these  conferences  very  careful  consid¬ 
eration  was  given  to  various  proposals 
which  had  been  submitted  for  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  statutes  administered  by  the 
Commission.  The  actual  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
able  chairman.  Senator  Capehart,  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
long  experience  of  those  in  Government 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
these  statutes  and  of  those  in  the  securi¬ 
ties  industry  who  are  subject  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  one  provision, 
which  I  shall  discuss  in  greater  detail, 
there  was  no  controversy  over  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  except  insofar  as  some 
of  the  provisions  do  not  go  as  far  as 
some  industry  representatives  advocated. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  / 

DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  DURING  WAITING 
PERIOD 

In  line  with  the  basic,  purpose  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933— to  provide  inves¬ 
tors  with  adequate  information  concern¬ 
ing  securities  publicly  offered — the  bill 
permits  written  offers  during  the  wait¬ 
ing  period  by  means  of  a  prospectus  filed 
with  the  Commission  prior  to  its  use.  It 
would  remove  the  difficult  concept,  in¬ 
herent  in  pi^sent  practice,  that  it  is  per¬ 
missive — obligatory  under  SEC  rules— 
for  an  underwriter  during  the  waiting 
period  to  disseminate  information  but 
illegal-  to  solicit  offers.  The  amended 
act, /however,  continues  to  make  unlaw¬ 
ful  sales,  contracts  to  sell,  and  contracts 
sale  before  the  registration  statement 
scomes  effective. 


USE  OF  PROSPECTUSES  AFTER  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF 
REGISTRATION 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  requires 
that  any  dealer  must  deliver  a  pros¬ 
pectus  in  the  initial  distribution  of  a  se¬ 
curity — regardless  of  how  long  the  dis¬ 
tribution  takes.  It  further  requires  the 
delivery  of  a  prospectus  in  trading 
transactions  for  1  year  after  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  offering.  This  latter  pro¬ 
vision  is  amended  to  reduce  the  1-year 
period  to  40  days  after  the  effective  date 
or  the  commencement  of  the  public 
offering,  whichever  expires  last.  The  1- 
year  period  for  trading  transactions — as 
distinguished  from  actual  distribution — 
has  long  been  recognized  as  unrealis¬ 
tically  long. 

For  certain  types  of  investment  com¬ 
panies  which  continuously  offer  securi¬ 
ties  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
is  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  manda¬ 
tory  use  of  prospectuses  over  a  longer 
period. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  INFORMATION  REQUIRE- 

MENTS  FOR  PROSPECTUSES  USED  FOR 
\  THAN  13  MONTHS 

■Prospectuses  which  are  used  more 
than  13  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  registration  statement  now  re¬ 
quire  information  more  recent  than  the 
information  in  prospectuses  used  prior 
thereto.  \In  order  to  equalize  the  re¬ 
quirements  .the  act  is  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  where  a  prospectus  is  used 
more  than  9  months  after  the  effective 
date,  the  information  cpntained  therein 
shall  be  as  of  a  date ^within  16  months 


of  such  use. 

EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT  BY  DEALERS  IN  NEW  ISSUES 

The  prohibition,  against  extending 
credit  to  purchasers  of  a  new  issue  by 
dealers  for  6  months  after  the  offering 
period  is  considered  unnecessarily  long. 
The  amendment  reduces  the  6  months’ 
period  to  30  days. 

WHEN-ISSUED  TRADING 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  an  ambiguity  in  the 
present  law.  This  is  accomplished  by 
eliminating  the  last  sentence  of  sectibn 
12  (d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  which  is  unnecessary  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  its  stated  purpose. 
The  current  regulations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  plus  the  overall  rulemaking  author¬ 
ity  now  provided  by  section  12  (d),  and 
retained  by  the  bill,  afford  adequate 
means  for  dealing  with  future  problems 
as  to  “when-issued”  trading. 

THE  OFFERING  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  OF  DEBT 
SECURITIES 

The  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939 
seemingly  requires  inclusion  in  a  pros¬ 
pectus  of  a  summary  of  certain  speci¬ 
fied  indenture  provisions.  Since  the 
Commission  can  deal  with  disclosure 
problems  through  its  rulemaking  power, 
and  since  the  substantive  provisions  re¬ 
quired  to  be  included  in  indentures  quali¬ 
fied  under  the  act  would  not  be  changed, 
this  requirement  is  unnecessary.  The 
amendment  should  facilitate  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  prospectuses. 

SIMPLIFIED  REGISTRATION  PROCEDURES  FOR 
INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

Instead  of,  in  effect,  requiring  in¬ 
vestment  companies,  which  engage  in 
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continuous  offerings  of  their  shares,  to 
file  new  registration  statements  under 
the  Securities  Act  each  year,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  such  companies  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  registered 
shares  by  amending  their  registration 
statements.  / 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  contained  a 
provision  which  would  amend  section 
3  (b)  of  the  Securities  Act  to  increase 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  the  maximum 
amount  of  exemption  from  registration 
which  may  be  provided  by  appropriate 
rules  of  the  Commission.  The  House  of 
Representatives'"  deleted  this  provision 
from  the  bill/as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
While  your  managers  recommend  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
made  by  the  House,  I  believe  it  important 
to  indicate  the  considerations  which  led 
to  the'"  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  amendment  of  section  3  (b)  was 
designed  to  make  the  capital  market 
more  more  readily  available  to  small  businesses 
and  at  less  expense,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  in 
his  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress.  It 
was  thus  conceived  as  a  part  of  the  secu¬ 
rities  law  amendment  program  for  the 
purpose,  “while  fully  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  investors,”  of  “making  the 
capital  markets  more  accessible  to 
businesses  of  moderate  size” — report  of 
the  President,  83d  Congress,  2d  session, 
House  Document  No.  289,  January  28, 
1954,  page  88.  Incidentally,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amendment 
increasing  the  exemption  for  the  smaller 
securities  issues  was  very  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  chairman  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Sena¬ 
tor  Capehart,  as  well  as  by  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Democratic  side,  Senator 
Maybank. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  section  3  (b)  would 
not  have  made  the  increased  exemption 
automatically  available.  It  would  have 
served  only  to  increase  the  permissible 
and  maximum  amount  of  exemption 
from  the  registration  provisions  of  the 
act  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
rovided  in  relevant  regulations  of  the 
mmission. 

its  regulations  under  section  3  (b) 
of  the  act,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  requires  an  offering  circular 
to  be  delivered  to  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  and  may  by  order  suspend  or 
deny  the  exemption  because  of  fraud, 
threatened  fraud,  or  other  violation  of 
the  regulations.  Persons  using  the  offer¬ 
ing  circular  are  subject  to  civil  liability 
and  other  sanctions  for  fraud  and  other 
inaccuracies  under  sections  12  and  17 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Under 
present  regulations  these  offering  circu¬ 
lars  which  contain  financial  statements 
are  examined  in  the  Commission’s  re¬ 
gional  offices  before  they  .may  be  used. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  that  the  filing 
with  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commission 
of  the  literature  employed  under  the  ex¬ 
emption  affords  substantial  safeguards. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  a  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  increasing  the  exemptive 
amount  was  the  disproportionate  cost  i^J. 
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registration  for  small  issues.  After  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  and  urged  an  increase  in  the 
exemptive  amount  and  of  the  considered 
views  of  the  members  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  was  of 
the  view  that  ah,  increase  of  the  exemp¬ 
tive  amount,  subject  to  appropriate  safe¬ 
guards,  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Despite  careful  exploration  of  all  of 
the  pertinent  considerations  in  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  many 
background  conversations\nd  attempts 
at  compromise,  the  conferee&,on  the  part 
of  the  House  were  adamant  m  refusing 
to  agree  to  the  position  of  the  Senate. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  long  history 
of  failure  to  reach  a  workable  and  non- 
controversial  solution  to  the  probleips 
dealt  with  in  the  bill  beginning  as  ear 
as  1939,  your  managers  determined  that 
the  public  interest  could  best  be  served 
by  an  agreement  on  the  amendment 
made  by  the  House.  We  have  concluded, 
however,  that  the  objective  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  financing  businesses  of  small 
and  moderate  size  can  be  achieved  if 
the  Commission  should  take  administra¬ 
tive  action  under  powers  it  already  has 
under  the  statutes. 

During  the  past  year  or  more  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  seriously  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  simplification  of  regis¬ 
tration  procedures,  and  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  revision  of  rules,  regulations  and 
forms,  including  forms  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  new  issues  of  securities,  has  been 
under  way  at  the  Commission,  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  registration.  I  am  advised  that  ef¬ 
fective  July  21  the  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  form,  S-9,  for  institu¬ 
tional  grade  debt  securities  which  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced  the  quantity  and  de¬ 
tail  of  information  previously  required 
and  which  will  permit  a  prompter  ad¬ 
ministrative  processing  of  registration 
statements  filed  under  that  form.  The 
Commission  has  also  adopted  a  form  S-8, 
which  similarly  simplifies  the  registra¬ 
tion  procedures  for  issuers  offering  se¬ 
curities  to  their  employees. 

The  Commission  has  ample  adminis¬ 
trative  powers  under  the  act  to  classif 
issues  and  issuers,  and  guided  by  the 
broad  outlines  of  schedule  A  of  the  act, 
to  specify  what  types  of  information 
shall  be  included  for  registration  state¬ 
ments  and  prospectuses  of  different  clas¬ 
sifications  of  issuers.  We  urge.the  Com¬ 
mission  to  address  itself  promptly  to  pro¬ 
viding  forms  and  procedures  for  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  issues  of  securities  of  small 
and  moderate  size  that  \yould  permit  re¬ 
duction  of  the  expense  .of  registration  of 
such  issues,  but  which  would,  however, 
require  all  of  the  information,  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  to  permit  the  investor  to 
make  an  informed  investment  judgment 
as  to  that  type  of  security,  be  furnished 
consistent  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
act. 

I  believe  that  this  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  have  the  advantage  of  pre- 
servmg  for  investors  in  such  issues  the 
important  protections  afforded  by  the 
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registration  requirements  of  the  act. 
These  include  the  information  provided 
by  the  issuers’  prospectuses,  including 
certified  financial  statements  and  the  im¬ 
portant  civil  liability  of  the  issuer,  the 
underwriters  and  others  under  section 
11  of  the  act.  The  flexibility  of  the 
Commission’s  powers  to  prescribe  forms 
of  prospectuses  will  be  significantly  im¬ 
proved  by  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
will  permit  the  use  of  summary  pros¬ 
pectuses. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Chairman 
Wolverton  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  conference,  has  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  he  shares  these  views  as  to 
the  Commission’s  authority  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  that  the  Commission  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  the  seeking  of  solutions  to 
the  problems  posed  by  the  expense  of 
registration  of  small  issues.  I  wish  to 
quote  from  his  very  fine  letter  to  me  on 
this  subject: 

In  such  remarks  as  you  may  make  on  the 
Senate  floor  at  the  time,  you  may  feel  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  indicate  my  own  sympathy  with 
such  proposal  that  the  Commission  under¬ 
take  all  action  appropriate  with  reducing  the 
costs  \of  registration,  revising  applicable 
forms,  and  specifying  types  of  information 
be  included  in  the  prospectus  and  consisl 
with  maintaining  the  liabilities  and  rei 
contained  ihk  the  act  for  the  protection  of 
investors.  / 

The  other  amendments  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  an  amend¬ 
ment,  requested  Vby  the  Commission, 
making  the  bill  effective  60  days  after 
its  enactment  in  order  to  Afford  sufficient 
time  to  formulate  rM  and  revisions 
thereunder,  and  other ''amendments  of 
legislative  style.  / 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chapman  of  our 
committee,  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  for  grafiting  me  the  privilege  of 
working  on  /find  helping  to  guide  this 
important  ^legislation  through  theXJon- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  emph; 
size  that  the  only  change  made  in  th^ 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  increase  in  exemption  from 
$500,000,  and  to  leave  it  at  $300,000, 
Inhere  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 
That  is  the  exemption  in  the  amount 
of  securities  issued,  for  which  registra¬ 
tion  is  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


CONSERVATION  OF  WATER 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  desires  to  have  considered  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  Senate  Bill  3137,  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  water  resources.  The 
consideration  of  the  amendments  has 
been  discussed  with  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  also  with  the  acting 
minority  leader.  I  believe  that  action 
on  the  amendments  will  not  require  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 


Following  the  completion  of  such 
tion,  I  plan  to  move  that  the  Senat 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock 
row  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  lain!  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment^'of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  th£  bill  <S. 
3137)  to  make  the  provisions^  the  act 
of  August  28,  1937,  relating  ..to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  water  resources  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  thetJnited  States, 
applicable  to  the  entirer  United  States, 
and  to  increase  and  reylse  the  limitation 
on  aid  available  under  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  and /for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  on  pfige  2,  line  14,  after 
“estate”,  insert  /corporation  engaged  in 
farming”:  on  v/ge  2,  line  17,  after  “any”, 
insert  “other/;  on  page  2,  after  line  21, 
insert : 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au¬ 
thorized,  .Upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  shah  prescribe,  to  make  loans  for  the 
purposes  of  financing  the  improvement  of 
farm/land  by  soil  or  water  conserving  or 
drainage  facilities,  structures  or  practices, 
in>provement  of  soil  fertility,  establishment 
improved  permanent  pasture,  sus¬ 
tained  yield  afforestation  or  reforestation,  or 
other  erosion  preventatives,  and  such  other 
related  measures  as  may  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary. 

And  on  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out 
“  “Sec.  9.”  and  insert  “  “Sec.  10.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  the  bill  unanimously  some¬ 
time  in  May.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  Water  Resources  Con¬ 
servation  Act  to  all  States  of  the  Union, 
making  loans  available  in  larger 
amounts  than  had  previously  been  the 
case  for  the  securing  of  water  for  house¬ 
hold  or  irrigation  purposes. 

The  House  proposes  to  amend  the  bill 
by  making  loans  available  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  drainage  facilities,  structures  or 
practices,  improvement  of  soil  fertility, 
establishment  of  improved  permanent 
pastures,  sustained  yield  afforestation  or 
reforestation,  or  other  erosion  preventa¬ 
tives.  The  House  has  added  those  items 
to  the  water  facilities  contained  pre- 
,  viously  in  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
jves  the  House  amendment.  I  have 
sen  with  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  they  have  approved  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  very  clear  that 
the  amendments  do  not  restrict  the  scope 
of  the  loans  which  may  be  made? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ifhe  Senator  is  correct. 
They  do  not  restrict  the  loans  to  the 
purpose  of  digging  vvells  or  waterholes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  completely  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendments^and  I  am  glad 
to  support  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  move  th&t  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  thNmotion 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


r 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
the  bill  CH.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
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security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  9678, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

This  amendment  would  increase  to 
$750  million  from  $150  million  the 
amount  of  nonmilitary  funds  to  be  made 
available  under  this  act  in  the  form  of 
loans  rather  than  grants.  These  loans 
would  be  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  specific  purposes  and  on  terms 
that  will  give  reasonable  assurance  of  re¬ 
payment.  These  are  the  same  terms 
upon  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
presently  required  to  administer  its  own 
funds.  However,  the  remaining  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
would  not  be  made  applicable  to  the 
funds  it  handles  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

It  has  long  been  my  thought  that  a 
properly  administered  loan  program 
would  accomplish  far  more  toward  the 
development  of  foreign  countries  and 
their  mutual  relations  with  the  United 
States  than  would  an  outright  program 
of  handouts.  The  bill,  as  reported  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  al¬ 
ready  provides  that  not  less  than  $150 
million  of  the  nonmilitary  funds  made 
available  by  the  bill  shall  be  available 
only  on  a  loan  basis  to  be  administered 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  increase  this  amount  to  $750 
million,  which  roughly  equals  half  of 
of  the  nonmilitary  funds  authorized  un¬ 
der  this  act.  Moreover,  my  amendment 
would  require  that  these  funds  be 
handled  in  the  making  of  loans  on  a 
basis  which  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  assure  repayment  of  the  funds 
to  the  United  States  with  interest. 
Nothing  in  my  amendment  would  de¬ 
tract  from  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  act 
could  be  used.  The  main  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  require  that 
half  of  the  nonmilitary  funds  be  made 
available  on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant 
basis.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
started  placing  these  programs  on  more 
of  a  business  basis  to  assure  the  ultimate 
resumption  of  trade  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  nations  we  are  aid¬ 
ing.  My  amendment  will  still  allow 
half  of  the  nonmilitary  funds  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  on  a  grant  basis  wherever  that 
is  deemed  necessary.  However,  it  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reestablishing 
normal  business  relationships  with  our 
allies. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  to  concur 
thoroughly  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  discussed  the  situation  many 
times.  I  think  the  amendment  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  aiding  business. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  all 
the  giveaway  funds  have  not  yet  been 
given  away.  There  are  still  $7,500,000,- 
000  not  spent,  and  negotiations  are  now 
in  progress  for  about  $2,500,000,000,  as 
to  which  there  have  not  been  any  com¬ 
mitments  made  by  the  FOA.  So  about 
$10  billion  has  not  yet  been  given  away. 

I  hope  that  when  the  appropriation 
bill  is  reported  Senators  on  the  floor  will 


remember  that  $10  billion  is  still  on 
hand.  So  we  cannot  only  eliminate  $3,- 
100,000,000,  but  also  the  $10  billion  not 
yet  spent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  saying  that  some  $10 
billion  is  still  in  the  pipeline.  ■ 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  All  the  appropria¬ 
tion  which  is  being  made  this  year  for 
foreign  aid  is  in  addition  to  the  $10 
billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  considered  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No ;  I  desire  to  have 
it  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  amendment  will 
earmark  $750  million,  to  be  loaned  for 
good  business  purposes,  and  to  be  re¬ 
paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
over  either  short  terms  or  long  terms. 
In  other  words,  let  us  begin  to  put  for¬ 
eign  aid  on  a  businesslike  basis.  Let  us 
lend  the  money.  Let  the  borrowers  pay 
interest  on  it,  and  let  us  have  the  money 
repaid.  I  think  if  we  do  that,  our  bor¬ 
rowers  will  have  more  respect  for  us. 
This  will  tend  to  produce  more  good  will 
and  make  more  friends,  than  if  we  gave 
the  money  away. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
about  $9  billion  is  on  hand  unexpended, 
at  present.  If  I  understand  correctly, 
next  year  it  is  expected  that  $7  billion 
will  be  on  hand  and  unexpended. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  all 
of  it  away  now?  Why  not  give  some  of 
it  away  later? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  At  least,  $750  mil¬ 
lion  can  be  earmarked  for  lending,  and 
we  can  hope  to  get  it  back.  I  think  the 
amount  should  be  more  than  $750  mil¬ 
lion,  but  I  am  willing  to  compromise,  at 
the  moment,  on  $750  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  recall  that  some  time 
ago  the  Senator  tried  to  make  a  very 
drastic  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  giveaway  program.  He  tried  to 
reduce  it  by  $3  billion.  Looking  at  the 
proposal  with  hindsight,  I  regret  now 
that  I  did  not  vote  for  the  Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Even  in  those  days 
we  tried  to  put  it  on  a  loan  basis,  even 
if  it  were  necessary  to  lend  it  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  50  years,  at  a  small  rate  of  inter¬ 
est.  Someday  we  would  have  had  it  re¬ 
paid,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  loaned 
would  have  appreciated  it  more.  Peo¬ 
ple  do  not  like  to  think  they  are  on  char¬ 
ity.  They  woud  like  to  do  business  in 
a  businesslike  way.  They  would  like  to 
borrow  money  and  they  would  like  to 
repay  it. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  Senator  has  figures  as  to  how 
much  money  those  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  foreign  aid  and  FOA  had 
the  right  to  spend  during  the  past  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  able  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank]  that 
there  is  still  approximately  $10  billion 
unspent  in  the  pipeline.  They  have 
committed  much  of  it.  Some  of  it  they 
have  not  contracted  for,  but  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  appropriated  approximately 
$10  billion,  which  they  have  not  as  yet 
spent.  They  may  have  contracted  for 
the  goods  and  may  have  commitments 
outstanding  for  at  least  a  portion  of  it. 
I  cannot  tell  how  much. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  figures  are  for  the  un¬ 
obligated  funds  to  be  carried  over? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  be  guessing. 
My  best  guess  is  about  $3  billion.  I 
would  be  glad  to  correct  the  Record  to¬ 
morrow,  when  I  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Do  the  figures  in  the 
bill  include  new  money  as  well  as  the 
unobligated  money  carried  over? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
state  the  question  again? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Do  the  figures  in  the 
pending  bill  include  the  unobligated 
funds  carried  over  as  well  as  the  new 
money;  or  only  the  new  money? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  $3  bil¬ 
lion  I  am  talking  about,  which  may  be 
entirely  too  high,  has  a  large  sum  of  old 
funds  which  has  not  been  obligated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  figure  is 
somewhere  around  $2,300,000,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Or  perhaps  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  more  than  that. 
There  is  at  least  $2,300,000,000  that  is 
not  even  obligated  of  the  money  left 
over. 


r 


RECESS 


TO  10  O’CLOCK 
TOMORROW 


A.  M. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.  \  J 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o’clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess,  the  recess  beiffg,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,/ until  to¬ 
morrow,  Thursday,  July  29,  1954,  at 
10  o’clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIC 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  28  (legislative  day  of  July 
2),  1954: 

Department  of/^he  Air  Force 
Lyle  S.  Garlock,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  vice  H. 
Lee  White,  resigned. 

U NiTEg ^States  Attorney 
Louis  B.  Blissard,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii, 
vice  Albert  William  Barlow,  resigned. 

Comptroller  of  Customs 
Lorene  W.  Bowlus,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
comptroller  of  customs  with  headquarters  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

Collector  of  Customs 
Frank  Peska,  of  Illinois,  to  be  collector  of 
customs  for  customs  collection  district  No. 
39,  "with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  fill 
an  existing  vacancy. 
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Postmasters 

The  following -named  persons  to  be  post¬ 
masters:  ' 

ALABAMA 

Barney  W.  Shaw,  Holly  Pond,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  Oscar  Taylor,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Irel  C.  Bellville,  Tittle  Bock,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Robinson,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Edward  J.  Victor,  Corte  Madera,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Baily,  retired. 

Charles  A.  Messick,  La  Quinta,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  T.  O.  Brooks,  deceased. 

CONNECTICUT^ 

Gordon  L.  King,  Madison,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Theis,  retired. 

Goldia  P.  Dabbs,  Northford,  Coni\.,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Maley,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

William  C.  Lovejoy,  Jr.,  Decatur,  Gat,  in 
place  of  L.  R.  Billups,  retired. 

Harry  R.  Tucker,  Sr.,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  in 
place  of  H.  R.  Hancock,  retired.  \ 

ILLINOIS 

Elmer  W.  Johnson,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Hyland,  resigned. 

Harold  J.  Fenwick,  Malden,  Ill.,  in  place  of 
L.  C.  I.  Johnson,  resigned. 

INDIANA 

Hiram  J.  Shepherd,  Butlerville,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  P.  L.  Hyden,  resigned. 

Roy  E.  Nelson,  Connersville,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Luking,  retired. 

Don  P.  Guild,  Medaryville,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
Lowell  Odom,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Edwin  H.  Curtis,  Chariton,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  D.  C.  Batten,  deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Benjamin  J.  Haygood,  Jr.,  Belcher,  La.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Gleason,  retired. 

MAINE 

Donald  T.  Reilly,  New  Harbor,  Maine,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Tyus,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anna  M.  Shea,  Barrowsville,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Bartley,  deceased. 

Nils  Sture  Nelson,  Norwood,  Mass.,  in  place 
of  F.  M.  Adelmann,  retired. 

Stacy  P.  Taylor,  South  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Davis,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Chester  F.  Lee,  Armada,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
E.  W.  Lyons,  transferred. 

Ralph  G.  Hartsig,  Van  Dyke,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  William  Stahl,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Dale  E.  Matteson,  Akeley,  Minn., 
of  J.  I.  Malerich,  transferred. 

Walter  J,  Jacob,  Anoka,  Minn.,  in 
W.  L.  Ward,  retired. 

Harold  J.  Mumme,  Franklin, 
place  of  G.  M.  Freeman,  retired. 

Edward  K.  Tanner,  Little  Falls;  Minn.,  in 
place  of  S.  C.  Beniek,  resigned. 

Siegfried  E.  Schmidtke,  Morristown,  Minn., 
in  place  of  P.  M.  Saemrow,  deceased. 

Glenn  B.  Burbach,  Rochester,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Feller,  deceased. 

Bernard  J.  Rauen,  Waconia,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Bahr,  retired.  / 

MISSOURI 

Madge  D.  Graham,  Rothville,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Vassar,  resigned. 

MONTANA 

Norman  E.  Blythe,  Havre,  Mont.,  in  place  of 
L.  L.  Gorman,  deceased. 

Tackes,  Power,  Mont.,  in  place 
01  R.  N.  ^Baggenstoss,  resigned. 


/ 


NEBRASKA 

Charley  L.  Dickey  HI,  Columbus,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  E.  C.  Kavanaugh,  retired. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Frank  A.  Fogg,  Center  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  in 
place  of  C.  F.  Bamford,  deceased. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Robert  A.  Cooper,  Mount  Arlington,  N.  J., 
in  place  of  J.  R.  Johnson,  retired. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Lewis  H.  Moore,  Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  M.  D.  Woods,  resigned. 

NEW  YORK 

Edward  W.  Gent,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
Of  C.  N.  Marshall,  retired. 

John  A.  Harrington,  West  Oneonta,  N.  Y„  in 
place  of  S.  A.  Gregory,  resigned. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Aretta  S.  Crumpton,  Altamahaw,  N.  C.,  in 
place  of  O.  V.  Underwood,  retired. 

Powell  W.  Patrick,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C.,  in  place 
of  E.  S.  Holliman,  resigned. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Pearl  E.  Taylor,  Alexander,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  B.  K.  Jenner,  removed. 

•  Alice  L.  Margach,  Grandin,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Skinner,  transferred. 

Donald  M.  Tofteland,  Martin,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place'of  V.  C.  Magnuson,  resigned. 

Martin  E.  Quam,  Warwick,  N.  Dak.,  in  plac 
of  K.  P.  Ferrell,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Paul  R.  Boyd,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  plhce  of 
Floyd  Turner,'  deceased. 

Joseph  S.  Frantz,  Cleveland,  Ohij/  in  place 
J.  F.  Prosser,  retired. 

Ellsworth  C.  Young,  Middleb/mch,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  H.  H.  LeSh,  retired. 

Oril  O.  Miller,  Moiint  Blan/hard,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Benjamin,  retired. 

Sister  Mary  Annice  Cushman,  Mount  Saint 
Joseph,  Ohio,  in  place  oJrSister  M.  A.  Hum- 
pert,  resigned. 

Charles  R.  Leech,  NeWcome'rstown,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  K.  H.  Baxter;  retired. 

Frank  R.  Faires.  Stockport, 
of  R.  A.  Durbin,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Friedrick  yV.  Knieling,  Marion, 
place  of  C.  A.  Smith,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charlptta  F.  Ferren,  Allenport,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Jones,  retired. 

Harold  V.  Eichelberger,  Lewisberry,  Pa.,  in 
pi  ape  of  H.  E.  Hake,  resigned. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Irwin  B.  Linstad,  Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  I.  H.  Pinnell,  retired. 

Delvin  Meyer,  Mission,  S.  Dak.,  in  place  of 
Harry  Dettman,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Johnie  E.  Law,  Westmoreland,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Simmons,  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Frank  T.  Coffman,  Bagwell,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  B.  F.  Brooks,  removed. 

Douglas  N.  Pegues,  Cleburne,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Doak,  deceased. 

Martin  E.  Franklin,  Fort  Hancock,  Tex., 
in  place  of  E.  E.  Bush,  retired. 

Kenneth  Whelply,  Nederland,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  O.  Haizlip,  resigned. 

Nathan  O.  Jackson,  Tolar,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  V.  E.  Newman,  transferred. 

VIRGINIA 

George  C.  Burnop,  Chatham  Hill,  Va.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  DeBord,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Gilbert  E.  Manuel,  College  Place,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Davis,  retired. 


in  place 


WYOMING 

Charles  F.  Hessenthaler.  Byron,  Wyo., 
place  of  M.  B.  Cozzens,  retired. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confji’faied  by 
the  Senate  July  28  (legislatj/e  day  of 
July  2) ,  1954: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  T)fEASURY 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  ofvNew  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  ’treasury  for  Mone¬ 
tary  Affairs. 

Laurence  B.  Robbing,  of  Hlinois,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  oythe  Treasury. 

United  States  /Tariff  Commission 
Glenn  W.  Sutton,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the /United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  for  tbs' term  expiring  June  16,  1960. 

Comptrollers  of  Customs 
Albert  VVBecker,  of  Illinois,  to  be  comp¬ 
troller  oy  customs  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago/ Ill. 

Raymond  L.  Rhodes,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
comptroller  of  customs  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Collector  of  Customs 
Arthur  Rogers,  to  be  collector  of  customs 
for  customs  collection  district  No.  43,  with 
headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Earl  L.  Butz,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Foreign  Operations  Administration 
William  F.  Russell,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
the  Deputy  Director  for  Technical  Services, 
Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Arthur  A.  Ageton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am¬ 
bassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Paraguay. 

ROUTINE  APPOINTMENTS 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  to  grade  indicated: 

Class  2 

Daniel  V.  Anderson,  of  Delaware. 

Peyton  Kerr,  of  Virginia. 

Class  4  and  consul 

Howard  L.  Boorman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey. 

Ralph  J.  McGuire,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
ia. 

Alonzo  Stanford,  of  Michigan. 

Jdhn  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Illinois. 

Class  5 

Lawrence  H.  Berlin,  of  Illinois. 

Consul  general 
John  N.  Hamlin,  of  Oregon. 

William  E.  Cole,  Jr„  of  New  York. 

Murat  W.  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Class  3,  cwisul,  and  secretary 
D.  Chadwick  Braggiotti,  of  Connecticut,  re¬ 
appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officer  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  i5\  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  52Q  (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946. 

The  following-named  pet^ons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service: 

Class  3,  consul,  and  secrh 
John  M.  Kennedy,  of  Virginia. 

Vernon  L.  Phelps,  of  Illinois. 

Class  4,  consul,  and  secretary ' 
Charles  T.  Cross,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  A.  Godfrey,  of  Kentucky. 

Robert  E.  Read,  of  New  York. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  bill  to  increase  CCC  borrowing  power.  House  agreed  to 
corrections  in  enrollment  of  housing  bill.  House  voted  against  sine  die  adjournment 
July  31.  Senate  committee  reported  flood  control  bill.  Senate  agreed  to  conference 
report  on  tax  revision  bill.  Senate  debated  mutual  security  authorization  bill. 
Senate  committee  ordered  reported  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Rep.  Hulter 
criticized  USDA's  request  for  further  increase  in  CCC  borrox/ing  authority.  Senate 
recalled  ".rater-facilities  loans  bill  and  agreed  to  bills  correctin0  clerical  errors. 


1 1  /  HOUSE 

1.  CO. 'MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION.  Passed,  317-57,  without  amendment  H.  R.  9756,  in¬ 

creasing  the  borrovring  power  of  CCC  from  98,5  billion  to  £*10  billion  (pp. 
11965-6) . 

2,  FUNERALS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3344^  to  amend  the  mineral  leas¬ 

ing  laws  to  provide  for  multiple  mineral  development  of  the  same  tracts  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands  (pp.  11967,  A5553-5). 

3»  HOUSING  LOANS.  Agreed  to  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  correcting  errors  in  the 
enrollment  of  H.  R.  7839,  the  housing  bill  (pp.  11966-7,  12010).  This  bill  mil 
now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

4*  ADJOURNHaiT,  By  a  183-193  vote,  rejected  H.  Con.  Res.  265,  providing  for  sine 
die  adjournment  of  Congress  on  July  31  (p.  11966). 


whiclKh 


5*  TEXTILES.  Rep,  Deane  inserted  an  analysis  of  the  textile  industry  which  he  corn¬ 
ed  from  information  obtained  from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  and 
other  sources  (pp,  11971-5). 


COFFEE  PRICES.  Received  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commiss.i on  a  report,  ,rImrestig£ 
tion  of  Coffee  Prices”  (p.  12029)* 


SENATE 


7-  WATER-FACILITIES  LOANS.  Recalled  S.  3137,  to  amend  the  Water  Facilities  Ac/j 
reconsidered  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments  to 
bill;  and  concurred  in  the  House  amendments  with  further  amendments  for 
purpose  of  correcting  clerical  errors  in  the  bill  (pp,  11898,  11958,  12000)* 


8*  FARM  PROGRAM#  The  amendment  by  Sen*  Williams  to  S.  3052  (see  Digest  143)  is 
identical  sto  his  bill,  S#  3815,  which  would  provide  for  a  specific' contribution 
by  State  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed  furnished  to  fanners,  ranchers 
or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas* 

Sen,  Goldwater  (for  himself  and  Sen,  Hayden)  submitted  an  amendment  which 
he  intends  to  propose  to  this  bill#  Sen#  Aiken  (for  himself-  and  Sens,  Hicken- 
looper,  Schoeppel,  Holland,  and  Anderson)  submitted  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  they  intend  to  propose  to  the  bill.  (p.  11896.) 


9*  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H*  R,  9678,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  for  1955  (pp#  11900-29,  11956-63)* 


10#  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955*  The  Appropriations  Committee  ordered 
this  bill  reported  with  amendments  (p,  D913)c  % 


v 


V 


11,  FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H#  R.  9859, 
the  omnibus  flood  control  bill\(S,  Rept.  2007) (p,  11892)* 

120  MINERALS;  PUBLIC  LANDS,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported 
with  amendment  S0  3071.  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  agricultural  entries  unde 
the  non-mineral-land  laws  of  certain, mineral  lands  (S»  Rept#  2009) (p»  11893) c 

13*  FARM  LOANS#  Passed  as  reported  H.  R#  8152,  to  extend  to  June  30,  1955,  the 

authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  direct  home  and  farmhouse  loans 
under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act,  and  to  make  additional  funds  availab] 
therefor  (pp#  11926-7) *  /  \ 

14*  TAXATION#  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  Ha  R®  8300,  to  revise  the  interna 
revenue  laws  (pp,  11929-54)*  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
Sens#  Morse  and  Humphrey  discussed  an  amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by  S^ 
Humphrey  regarding  grain  storage  facilities  and  the  contemplated  purchase  by™ 
CCC  of  additional  facilities  (pp#  11942-4)* 

/ 

15.  PERSONNEL#  Sen*  Williams  inserted  and  discussed  an  amoi 
to  propose  (on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sen#  Schoeppel)  to 
tive  awards  bill#  The  amendment  would  prevent  persons 
certain  crimes  from  participating  under  the  Civil  Servi.ce 
would  provide  for  refunds  to  such  persons  of  the  amounts 
tributsd  to  the  retirement  fund#  (p.  11897*) 


rrt  which  he  intends 
R*  7774,  the  incen- 
convicted  of 
ire  merit  Act,  but 
they  had  con- 


/ 


16,  FOREIGN  AID#  Sen.  Wiley  commended  the  technical  assistance  program  and  inserte 
newspaper  editorials  on  this  matter  Cp*  11899)*' 


17«  NOIHNATION  of  Lawrence  Quincy  Mumford.  to  be  Librarian  of  Congress,  was  con¬ 
firmed  (p#  11964). 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


18#  RECLA1  'ATION .  H#  R#  6786,  authorizing  Interior  to  purchase  improvements  or 
/  damages  for  removal  of  improvement s  located  on  U0  S*  public  lands  in  the 
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jere  it  is  located  or  $1  million  a  year  com- 
ing^to  it  indirectly  from  outside  the  State. 

(3*  if  the  plant  involved  does  not  meet 
theseVests,  jurisdiction  will  nevertheless  be 
asserted,  if  the  multi-State  enterprise,  of 
which  the  plant  is  a  part,  has  a  total  outflow 
of  goods  into  interstate  commerce  totaling 
$250,000  a  year,  taking  the  outflow  of  all  its 
plants  together. 

F.  Companies  which  supply  services  to  in¬ 
terstate  companies  will  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Bd^rd  only  if  they  meet  the 
following  tests: 

(a)  An  independent  establishment  must 
furnish  services  amouVting  to  at  least  $200,- 
000  a  year  (formerly  $5(7)000)  to  certain  types 
of  interstate  companies 

(b)  If  the  establishment^  part  of  a  multi- 
State  enterprise,  jurisdictionuvill  be  asserted 
over  any  one  establishment  ofsthe  enterprise 
if  the  enterprise  furnishes  services  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1  million  a  year  to  interstate  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  Board  announced  that  thes^changes 
in  its  jurisdictional  standards  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  immediately.  The  new  standards  will 
be  applied  to  cases  pending  before  the  Bqard 
as  well  as  to  those  filed  hereafter. 

The  changes  indicated  were  made  by  m3 
Jority  vote  in  specific  cases;  the  Board  was\ 
not  unanimous.  Dissents  will  be  included  in 
the  decisions  as  they  issue. 

THE  NEW  NLRB  JURISDICTIONAL  STANDARDS 

With  today’s  new  standards  and  the  earlier 
amendments,  the  Board  now  will  assert  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  the  following  types  of  com¬ 
panies  : 

1.  Instrumentalities  and  channels  of  com¬ 
merce,  interstate  or  foreign,  except  that: 

Jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  over  intra¬ 
state  trucking  companies  and  similar  firms 
which  are  links  in  interstate  commerce  only 
if  they  do  at  least  $100,000  worth  of  business 
annually  for  other  concerns  in  categories 
numbered  1,  2,  or  4. 

Jurisdiction  will  be  asserted  over  radio  and 
television  stations  only  if  their  gross  annual 
revenue  amounts  to  at  least  $200,000  and 
over  newspapers  only  if  their  gross  annual 
income  amounts  to  at  least  $500,000. 

2.  Public  utility  and  transit  systems: 

(a)  Local  power,  gas,  and  water  utilities 
and  local  or  intra-State  public  transit  sys¬ 
tems  only  if  the  company  does  a  gross  annual 
business  of  $3  million  or  more. 

(b)  Public  transit  systems  engaged  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  if  the  gross  annual  reve¬ 
nue  from  interstate  operations  amounts  to 
at  least  $100,000. 

3.  An  establishment  operating  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  a  multi-State  enterprise,  othe 
than  a  retail  or  service  establishment, 
one  of  the  following  tests  is  met : 

(a)  The  plant  involved  has  a  direct  oi 
of  goods  into  interstate  commerce  account¬ 
ing  to  $50,000  a  year  (thus  meeting  the 
standard  of  category  4)  or  furnishes  goods  to 
the  value  of  $100,000  a  year  tjr  interstate 
concerns  coming  within  categories  1,  2,  or  4 
of  this  list,  or 

(b)  If  the  plant  involved/1  does  not  meet 
the  separate  plant  tests  listed  in  (a)  above, 
jurisdiction  will  be  assorted  if  the  multi- 
State  enterprise,  of  whic6  the  plant  is  a  part, 
has  a  total  outflow  ojj  $250,000  a  year  into 
interstate  commerce 

Jurisdiction  willynot  be  exercised  over  an 
establishment  sobfly  because  it  is  operating 
under  a  franchise  from  a  national  enter¬ 
prise.  Jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  over 
franchised  eslfablishments  only  if  they  satis¬ 
fy  some  othbr  standard  in  this  plan. 

4.  Enterprises  other  than  retail  stores, 
producing  or  handling  goods  destined  for 
out-of  J5tate  shipment  or  performing  services 
outside  the  State  in  which  the  firm  is  located, 
whafe  such  goods  or  services  are  valued  at 
$S$f,000  a  year. 

5.  Enterprises  furnishing  goods  or  services 
lat  become  part  of  the  stream  of  commerce 


amounting  to  $100,000  a  year  or  more  to  con¬ 
cerns  in  categories  1,  2,  or  4,  except  that: 

Jurisdiction  will  not  be  exercised  over 
enterprises  supplying  materials  to  other  firms 
which  do  interstate  business  unless  the  ma¬ 
terials  themselves  ultimately  go  outside  the 
State. 

6.  Enterprises  furnishing  services,  other 
than  those  in  category  5,  amounting  to  $200,- 
000  a  year  or  more  to  concerns  in  categories 
1,  2,  4,  or  if  the  establishment  involved  is 
part  of  a  multi-State  chain,  jurisdiction  will 
be  exercised  if  the  chain  furnishes  services 
amounting  to  $1  million  or  more  per  year  to 
concerns  in  categories  1,  2,  or  4,  except  that: 

Jurisdiction  will  not  be  exercised  over  gen¬ 
eral  or  public  office  buildings  merely  because 
such  buildings  have  tenants  over  which  the 
Board  takes  jurisdiction. 

7.  Enterprises  other  than  retail  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  a  direct  inflow  of  goods  or 
materials  from  out-of-State  valued  at  $500,- 
000  a  year  or  more. 

8.  Enterprises,  other  than  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  with  an  indirect  inflow  of  goods  or 
materials  valued  at  $1  million  a  year  or  more. 

9.  Retail  stores: 

(a)  Independent  retail  stores,  whether  a 
single  store  or  part  of  a  chain  operating  en¬ 
tirely  within  a  State,  only  if — 

(1)  the  store  involved  in  the  case  ha 
mual  purchases  amounting  to  at  least  $1 

Uion  coming  to  it  directly  from  outride 
the  estate,  or 

(2)  the  store  involved  has  annual  pur¬ 
chases'  of  $2  million  coming  to  it  ysmirectly 
from  outside  the  State,  or 

(3)  if  Nie  store  ships  $100,0^6  worth  of 
merchandise^  into  another  Statemr  States. 

(b)  Chains,  of  retail  storesy'with  stores  in 
more  than  on<kState,  only 

(1)  the  individual  ston^  involved  meets 
either  of  the  tests  for  intrastate  stores,  or 

(2)  the  chain  'has /gross  annual  sales 
totaling  $10  million  "or"  more. 

Jurisdiction  will  /hot  be  exercised  over 
public  restaurants  .regardless  of  source  and 
volume  of  materials  And  regardless  of 
whether  the  restaurant  is\part  of  a  multi¬ 
state  chain. 

10.  Establishments  affecting,  the  national 

defense,  where  the  goods  or  services  furnished 
are  directly  related  to  national  defense,  and 
amount  to  at  least  $100,000  annually,  and 
are  furnished  pursuant  to  a  Government 
conte&ct.  \ 

Ir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
£sk  unanimous  consent  also  that  an  ec^- 
rtorial  entitled  “Less  Government,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Less  Government 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as 
a  result  of  changes  in  its  rules,  has  with¬ 
drawn  its  Jurisdiction  over  labor  relations 
in  thousands  of  small  business  establish¬ 
ments.  It  thus  expects  to  eliminate  about 
15  percent  of  its  cases,  which  should  save 
something  in  operating  expenses  as  well. 

This  seems  a  proper  action.  These  small 
business  firms  and  their  workers  still  will 
be  subject  to  Federal  law,  and  will  be  as 
free  to  go  to  court  as  ever.  But  many  of 
the  minor  cases  which  have  been  going  to 
the  NLRB  well  could  be  handled  by  com¬ 
munity  or  State  agencies. 

State  labor  laws  do  vary,  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  says  in  its  criticism 
of  the  change.  But  advantages  as  a  result 
of  that  are  as  likely  to  accrue  to  unions  as  to 
management. 

It  is  time  the  Government’s  role  in  labor 
relations  was  reduced  anyway.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  National  Labor  Act  was  to 


help  make  the  unions  bigger  and  stronger. 
Hardly  anyone  would  question  the  ability 
of  most  of  them  to  stand  on  their  own'feet 
today — in  fact  labor  and  management 
resolve  their  differences  in  many  plants  with¬ 
out  any  dealings  whatever  with  the'  Govern¬ 
ment,  often  for  years  on  end.  / 

That  is  the  way  things  should  be  done 
under  a  free  enterprise  system,  and  we  hope 
this  change  in  the  NLRB  rules  encourages 
more  if  it.  / 


UNITED  STATES!,  AND  UNITED 

NATIONS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  United  States  con¬ 
tributions  to  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  .programs  constitute  two  ex¬ 
tremely  important  aspects  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Both  types  of  assist- 
ance--bilateral  and  multilateral — are, 
in  m£  judgment,  sound  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people. 

-I  have  received  this  afternoon  a  num- 
yber  of  telegrams  presenting  views  par¬ 
allel  to  those  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.  I  send  to  the  desk  two  such 
wires  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1954. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  full  authorization  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  and  for  United  States 
and  United  Nations  technical  assistance  as 
recommended  by  administration.  Both 
United  States  technical  cooperation  and 
United  Nations  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
grams  have  reaped  harvest  of  good  will  for 
American  people  in  Near  East  as  in  other 
underdeveloped  areas.  To  cripple  first  and 
destroy  second  would  constitute  an  inex¬ 
cusable  assault  upon  our  traditional  good- 
neighbor  policy.  Bilateral  technical  coop¬ 
eration  and  multilateral  technical  assistance 
are  of  vital  importance  in  struggle  for  freer 
and  better  world  and  more  respected  America. 

American  Christian  Palestine 
Committee, 

Rev.  Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Voss, 

Chairman,  Executive  Council. 

Prof.  S.  Ralph  Harlow, 

Member,  Executive  Council. 

Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman, 

'  Vice  Chairman. 

\jtev.  Karl  Baehr, 

Executive  Director. 

^ew  York,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1954. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  regrets 
that  House  of  Representatives  rejected  the 
President’s  proposal  for  appropriations  for 
both  direct  United  States  program  of  foreign 
technical  assistance  and  for  American  con¬ 
tribution  to  parallel  program  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pre¬ 
serve  these  important  instrumentalities  of 
American  world  leadership  find  secure  resto¬ 
ration  of  both  appropriations -in  conference. 

Irving  M.>Pngel, 

jesident. 

THE  JUNIOR  SENATOR 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  address  the  Senate  vefy 
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riefly,  during  the  morning  hour,  before 
fye  resume  debate  on  the  foreign-aid  Bill. 

iThe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  desire  to 
speak  at  this  time  finder  the  2 -minute 
rule? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Y/s,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor£.  Very 
well;  tyhe  Senator  from  New  /Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  /Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  simply  wish  to  give  nptice  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  tomorrow, 
when  thd  so-called  Flanders  resolution 
comes  befbre  us,  it  is  my  pu/pose  to  speak 
on  the  subject  and  to  offer  to  the  Senate 
a  resolution  in  the  nature*  of  a  substitute 
for  the  Flanders  resolut. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
advance  notiee  of  what  I  plan  to  offer 
as  a  substitute,  I  shall* now  read  it;  and 
later  in  the  day  I  shhll  circulate  to  all 
Members  of  the  Sendte  the  text  of  the 
proposed  substi 


The  substitute 
into  the  Record 
say,  to  offer  tom 
ders  resolution  j 

./ 


which  I  wish  to  read 
i  this  time  and,  as  I 
frow,  when  the  Flan- 
before  us,  reads  as 

follows : 

Whereas  the  Senate  views  with  real  con¬ 
cern  the  growing  divisiveness  and  disunity 
in  the  Senate  and  throughout  the  country 
over  the  alleged  good  or  evil  of  so-called 
McCarthyism;/and 

Whereas  it  is  the  immediate  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  deal  with-  this  critical  situ¬ 
ation  in  an  objective,  judicial,  and  states 
manlike  manner:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  immediately  appoint  a  special 
bipartisan  committee  of  the  ,  Senate  to  in 
vestigate  and  report  with  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  on  this  controversial  matter 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  6  Sen¬ 
ators,  i&  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Republican  policy  committee,  and  3  by  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  The  Vice 
President  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the 
group.  The  committee  shall  rep 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  l 
than  February  1,  1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  debate  this  matter  now;  but  tomor¬ 
row,  after  the  Flanders  resolution  is 
before  us,  I  propose  to  discuss  at  some 
length  this  resolution  of  mine. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  I 

If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


with 

later 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  before  I  begin  my  formal  remarks 
on  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  because  of  the  careful, 
detailed  work  they  have  done  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  on  the  bill, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  one  of  the  best 
and  clearest  reports  which  has  ever  been 
filed  on  a  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  upon 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  report,  if  they 
have  in  mind  any  questions  regarding 


the  bill,  or  have  any  difficulties  in  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  bill  contains. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  of  course,  this  is  an  authorization 
bill,  not  an  appropriation  bill.  In  the 
bill  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
authorizing  the  necessary  appropria¬ 
tions  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  program 
the  bill  presents. 

Let  me  say  that  I  shall  request  my 
colleagues  not  to  interrupt  me  during 
the  course  of  my  address,  inasmuch  as 
I  wish  to  present  it  in  consecutive  form, 
for  I  believe  it  will  be  clearer  that  way, 
rather  than  if  there  were  to  be  interrup¬ 
tions. 

However,  when  I  have  completed  my 
remarks,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  regarding  what  I  have  said  or  in 
connection  with  various  features  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
kind  thoughts  which  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley],  who  on  yesterday  made 
a  most  impressive  opening  address  on 
this  bill  of  far-reaching  importance  and 
implications.  Of  course,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  prompt  action  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  housing  bill,  on 
yesterday,  following  the  address  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  defer  until  today  further 
debate  on  the  foreign-aid  bill,  which,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  has  been  most 
carefully  prepared;  and  as  I  have  said, 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent 
staff  of  the  committee  for  their  expert 
and  painstaking  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  hours  spent  discussing  this 
measure,  to  follow  it  very  closely  and  to 
become  familiar  with  its  many  important 
ramifications.  For  this  reason,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  the  statement  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  yesterday. 

i 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  menace 
which  threatens  our  freedom  is  the  most 
critical  which  has  confronted  us  in  our 
history.  Were  this  peril  to  our  survival 
but  the  usual  onslaught  of  military 
forces,  the  issue  would  offer  no  such 
challenge  as  that  which  has  constantly 
i  faced  us  since  1946.  But  the  enemy  has 
weapons  in  his  arsenal  which  have 
proved  far  mightier  than  the  naked 
sword,  though  these  weapons  are  backed 
by  an  ever-increasing  military  potential. 
It  is  these  weapons  which  have  defraud¬ 
ed  much  of  mankind  of  its  birthright  of 
freedom.  Masked  as  liberation,  tyranny 
has  entered.  The  psychology  of  simple, 
poverty-stricken  peoples  is  twisted  by 
ugly  corruptions  of  meaning,  so  that  the 
peaceful  are  belligerent,  the  friendly  be¬ 
come  the  enemy,  the  provider  is  the  thief, 
the  emancipator  is  the  enslaver,  black  is 
made  white,  and  white  is  made  black,  to 
a  point  that  normal  reason  is  numbed. 

To  this  new  kind  of  onslaught,  the 
United  States  has  responded  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  correct  the  conditions 
which  render  people  susceptible  to  such 
misrepresentations  and  to  prevent  such 


conditions  from  recurring.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  guilty  of  a  certain 
amount  of  zigzagging  to  permit  that,  a 
program  predicated  upon  assumptions 
which  in  some  cases  events  have  invali¬ 
dated.  It  is  a  program  which  has,  in 
particular  instances,  been  less  effective 
and  tardier  of  realization  than  was 
hoped  for  it  in  the  beginning.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  the 
goals  of  this  program  are  right,  and 
great  progress  has  been  made  toward 
those  goals. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  today  that  this  aid  program  has  run 
long  enough;  that  there  is  a  time  to  stop 
giving  away  the  tax  dollars  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  The  committee  is  aware  of  that  sit¬ 
uation  and  has  given  great  thought  to  it. 

Fortunately,  consistent  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  estimate  of  our  security 
needs,  it  has  been  able  to  reduce  the 
amounts  requested  this  year  by  one- 
quarter  of  the  sum  appropriated  last 
year;  and  this  reduction  has  been  in¬ 
creased  still  further,  to  one-third,  by  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Those 
among  us  who  have  been  groaning  that 
this  outlay  of  money  is  going  to  continue 
for  an  indeterminate  period  in  the  future 
will  find  some  reassurance  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  reproduced  on  page  14 
of  the  committee  report. 

Here  I  am  referring  to  the  committee 
report  I  mentioned  earlier,  which,  very 
carefully,  with  tables  and  with  written 
matter,  explains  what  each  of  these 
problems  is.  On  that  page  we  have 
shown  the  way  the  foreign-aid  appro¬ 
priations,  starting  in  1950,  rose  until 
the  top  was  reached  in  1951,  and  then 
dropped  down  to  where  they  are  today. 

The  scale  diagram  there  set  forth 
shows  dramatically  how  the  aid  program, 
after  reaching  a  high  point  in  1951,  has 
gradually  been  curtailed.  It  has  been 
trimmed  by  over  50  percent  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  weaknesses  in  this  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet,  as  sympathetic  as  I  am  to¬ 
ward  the  prevailing  desire  to  wind  it  up, 
I  think  we  are  compelled  to  recognize 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  it  off 
abruptly,  without  regard  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  In  the  light  of  the  situation 
which  exists  in  the  world,  it  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  unwise  in  the  extreme 
to  terminate  the  program  at  the  very 
time  that  it  can  produce  results  in  areas 
which  are  critical  for  the  future  destiny 
of  this  country. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  before  us 
aims  to  do,  namely,  to  carry  on  in  those 
critical  areas,  in  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  disrupted  world, 
n 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  can  feel  very 
encouraged  about  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  Indochina.  Nor  can  we  feel 
overly  sanguine  about  the  future  of  that 
area.  We  have  too  often  been  deceived 
in  the  past  to  share  any  illusions  that 
world  communism  will  involuntarily  curb 
its  ravenous  appetite.  Perhaps  we  shall 
be  unable  to  inspire  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  to  a  sufficient  awareness  of  their 
dreadful  peril;  to  an  understanding  that 
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they  rick  losing  everything  which  free 
men  hold  dear  if  they  fail  to  give  of  the 
last  full  drop  of  energy  in  fighting  for 
their  independence. 

Our  whole  policy  is  based  on  awaken¬ 
ing  these  people,  especially  in  the  Fax- 
East,  to  this  danger  that  is  before  them, 
and  to  challenge  them  to  think  in  terms 
of  their  own  independence,  and  to  take 
their  part  in  the  battle  against  subver¬ 
sive  forces. 

Nobody  ever  asserted  that  any  mutual- 
assistance  program  was  a  final  panacea; 
that  it  would  positively  guarantee  the  re¬ 
sults  we  have  sought.  Let  us  be  clear 
about  that.  The  omnipresent  possibility 
of  failui-e  has  existed  from  the  first.  But, 
Mr.  President,  has  anyone  ever  suggested 
an  alternative  that  offered  more  hope, 
or  a  better  way  to  strengthen  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  threatened,  and  through 
them,  to  safeguard  our  own  vital  inter¬ 
ests?  And,  until  such  an  alternative  is 
presented  to  us,  is  there  anyone  here  who 
wishes  to  assume  l-esponsibility  for  sitting 
by  with  folded  arms,  and  doing  absolutely 
nothing?  I  repeat,  does  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  feel  that  the  true  course  of 
enlightened  self-interest  should  be  to  do 
nothing? 

It  is  about  time  we  stopped  talking 
about  this  program  as  though  we  were 
handing  out  our  money  as  a  special  fa¬ 
vor,  and  as  though  the  true  test  of  its 
success  or  failure  was  whether  it  made 
people  like  us.  This  is  not  an  altruistic 
program,  Mr.  President,  and  it  never  was 
intended  to  be  from  the  beginning. 

Of  course,  we  are  glad  to  give  what 
aid  we  can  to  these  people,  but  funda¬ 
mentally  it  is  our  own  self-interest  we  are 
attempting  to  subserve.  It  is  just  about 
as  self-interested  a  policy  as  we  could  fol¬ 
low.  Let  us  face  it.  This  is  a  program  to 
save  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  and 
future  of  our  children.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  keep  the  world  Communist 
monster  from  swallowing  up  other  re¬ 
gions,  just  that  much  farther  is  the 
menace  kept  from  our  own  shores.  And 
we  do  not  care  whether  the  l'ecipients  ex¬ 
hibit  due  gratitude  or  not. 

That  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  The  issue 
is  whether  we  are  woi’king  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  own  security. 

Even  the  worst  criticisms  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  aban¬ 
doning  it  at  this  time.  Its  detractors 
say  it  is  not  a  mutual-aid  pi’Ogram.  They 
say  it  is  a  one-sided  arrangement.  They 
say  it  is  the  United  States  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  the  sacrifices — in  dollai-s, 
that  is.  They  say  we  are  not  getting 
anything  material  back  for  our  money. 
And  they  point  to  certain  areas  where  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  holding  the  line 
against  the  latest  surge  of  communism, 
as  in  Indochina. 

Even  if  all  these  criticisms  were  100 
percent  valid — which  they  are  not,  in 
my  judgment — we  still  could  not  affoi'd 
to  discontinue  the  efforts  we  have  been 
making,  in  the  face  of  the  dangers  be¬ 
fore  us. 

in 

Are  we  all  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  laboring  night  and 
day  on  what  is  much  the  same  kind  of 
a  program,  but  one  whose  goals  are  not 
freedom,  but  slavery?  Do  we  all  know 


that  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
Communist  China  are  striving  mightily 
with  strained  energies  to  outdo  in  North 
Korea?  Do  we  all  know  why  they  are 
making  this  superhuman  effort? 

They  are  seeking  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  their  system  provides 
more,  and  is  capable  of  achieving  more, 
than  our  own.  They  are  challenging  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Nations  in  South  Ko¬ 
rea  as  a  test  case  for  the  woi’ld  to  watch. 
There  is  a  contest  now  on,  as  between 
the  two  devastated  regions  of  Korea. 
Extraordinary  measxxres  of  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  are  being  taken  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Communist  China.  The 
Republic  of  Korea  has,  therefore,  become 
something  of  a  symbol  in  the  Far  East, 
of  the  ability  and  determination  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  not 
only  to  resist  further  aggression,  but  to 
restore  a  war-ravaged  ally  to  economic 
health. 

How  many  of  us,  Mr.  President,  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  quietly  and  with¬ 
out  publicity,  has  been  pursuing  its  own 
twisted  form  of  technical  assistance  in 
Latin  America  on  a  scale  which,  as  ap¬ 
plied,  dwarfs  our  efforts  in  a  comparable 
direction?  How  many  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Communist  at¬ 
tempt  to  indoctrinate  labor  leaders  in 
Latin  America?  Do  we  all  know  that 
last  year  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites 
brought  to  Moscow  more  than  100  labor 
leaders  from  Chile  alone  to  impress  upon 
them  the  glories  of  the  Communist  sys¬ 
tem,  and  returned  them  with  hostility  in 
their  hearts  for  us?  Yet  during  that 
same  period,  we  brought  to  the  United 
States  under  our  exchange  programs  only 
25  leaders  from  all  of  South  America. 
This  demonstrates  the  seriousness  with 
which  Soviet  communism  pursues  its 
nonmilitary  tactics. 

IV 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  guided  by 
a  number  of  assumptions  which  most  of 
us  consider  to  be  verified  by  this  time. 
One  of  these  is  that  communism  thrives 
on  poverty.  It  may,  of  coui’se,  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  from  the  outside,  without  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  poverty;  but  it  certainly  helps  if 
people  are  dying  of  starvation,  or  if  they 
have  been  living  at  a  marginal  level. 
And  so,  we  have  said  to  many  of  these 
peoples,  “We  will  try  to  keep  you  from 
starving;  but  more  than  that,  we  will 
help  you  to  keep  yourselves  from  starv¬ 
ing.  We  want  to  show  you  how  to  do 
that.” 

Does  anyone  here  assert  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  this  policy?  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  nonmilitary 
features  of  our  foreign-aid  program.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  vote  intelligently  on  the  bill  before  us, 
unless  we  have  all  the  facts,  and  unless 
we  have  them  straight. 

I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  the  im¬ 
portance  of  studying  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which,  as  I  say,  goes  into 
each  one  of  these  issues  very  carefully 
and  explains  how  we  arrived  at  our  con¬ 
clusions. 

Too  many  of  us  seem  to  be  under  se¬ 
rious  misapprehensions  as  to  just  what 
the  facts  are.  And  too  often  opinions 


are  influenced  in  this  matter  by  emo¬ 
tional  phrases  which  prejudge  the  issue, 
inhibiting  a  cool,  dispassionate  appraisal 
of  the  evidence. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  devote  a  few  moments  to 
some  of  the  principal  charges  which  have 
been  levied  against  the  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  program. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  foreign- 
aid  programs  of  this  Govei-nment  in  the 
years  since  the  war  have  been  a  giant 
boondoggle.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Those  who  take  this 
view  are  guilty  of  failing  to  understand 
the  woi-ld  in  which  we  live. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  $34  billion  we  have  in¬ 
vested  in  foreign  aid  since  the  war  has 
paid  off,  is  to  ask  ourselves  in  the  utmost 
candor  what  would  have  happened  had 
there  been  no  foreign  aid.  I  grant  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speculate  on  what  would 
have  happened  had  there  been  no  aid. 
But  I  believe  myself  that  if  there  had 
been  no  aid,  the  world  today  would  be 
quite  a  different  place  than  it  now  is. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

First.  If  the  80th  Congress  had  not 
approved  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  1947, 1  believe  that  Greece  would 
surely  have  fallen  to  the  Communists. 
That  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
the  bipartisanship  I  have  always  believed 
in,  when  all  of  us  stood  together  behind 
the  President  and  supported  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program.  When  that  pro¬ 
gram  began,  much  of  northern  Greece 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
guerrilla  forces.  Today  it  is  a  free,  sov¬ 
ereign,  democratic  nation. 

I  pause  here  a  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  beloved  late  colleague,  Dwight 
Griswold,  who  for  a  time  served  as  our 
representative  in  Greece  during  the 
period  of  the  Greek-Turkish  difficulties. 
The  late  Senator  Griswold  rendered  out¬ 
standing  services  there  in  bringing  about 
a  military  situation  that  warded  off  the 
attacks  from  the  north. 

Second.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
Turkey  would  be  under  complete  Soviet 
domination — if  not  actual  occupation — 
had  it  not  been  for  our  aid.  Russia  for 
decades  has  sought  control  of  the  Dar- 
denelles.  After  World  War  II  she  pres¬ 
sured  Turkey  in  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  gallant  Turkish  people 
would  be  forced  at  last  to  surrender  con¬ 
trol  over  those  vital  straits.  American 
assistance  put  muscle  behind  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Turkey. 

We  have  seen  since  then  the  wonderful 
payoff  we  have  gotten  from  them 
through  their  assistance  in  the  Korean 
struggle,  which  was  evidence  of  their 
courage  and  eagerness  to  back  the  west¬ 
ern  powers  in  the  battle  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 

Third.  I  have  little  doubt  that  but  for 
our  help  the  Communist  minorities  of 
Western  Europe  would  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  strength,  pei'haps  to  the 
point  where  some  of  those  countries 
would  today  have  Communist-dominated 
governments.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  communism  thrives  in  coun¬ 
tries  suffering  from  economic  collapse. 

In  Europe,  when  conditions  looked 
most  helpless,  when  industry  was  at  a 
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standstill,  when  food  was  scarce,  when 
the  people  were  living  amidst  the  rubble 
of  World  War  II,  and  when  the  Com¬ 
munist  partisans  were  riding  high,  it 
was  the  economic  assistance  from  the 
United  States  that  was  the  crucial  fac¬ 
tor  in  putting  Europe  back  on  her  feet. 

Fourth.  If  there  had  been  no  Ameri- 
can-aid  programs,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  situation  we  today  would  confront 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  in  south 
Asia.  One  need  but  make  a  quick  visit 
to  these  areas  to  see  poverty  combined 
with  an  intense  nationalism. 

I  pause  to  reflect  upon  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  In  three  trips  to  the  Far  East 
I  have  come  to  realize  the  pressure  of 
populations  and  the  food  problem  that 
make  those  people  the  ready  victims  of 
communism.  I  reiterate,  as  I  have  so 
many  times,  that  Asia  is  the  key  danger 
spot,  because  if  Asia  falls  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  definitely  threatened  by  the  onrush 
of  communism. 

This  situation  is  an  explosive  mixture 
and  one  which  surely  would  have  been 
used  by  the  Communists  as  a  means  of 
rising  to  political  power.  Iran  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  case.  It  was  American  leadership 
in  the  United  Nations  that  got  Soviet 
troops  out  of  Iran  after  the  war.  It  was 
American  assistance  that  gave  the 
Iranian  people  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
government  that  opposes  communism 
instead  of  a  government  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Communists. 

I  could  speculate  further  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  might  face  today  had  there  been 
no  aid  programs — programs  which,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  have  been  supported  each 
year  in  the  Senate  by  substantial  major¬ 
ities  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  American  assistance 
programs  have  demonstrated  that  our 
devotion  to  freedom  is  considerably 
more  than  lip  service.  We  have  shown 
that  we  are  willing  to  back  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  words  our  insistence 
that  people  over  the  world  should  be  free 
of  Communist  control. 

Again  I  refer  to  the  criticism  that  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  and  money  has 
been  wasted.  However,  the  overall  ob¬ 
jective  has  been  followed  through,  and 
we  have  reached  a  place  where  we  can 
at  least  look  back  at  the  gains  that  have 
been  made. 

v 

On  the  postive  side,  and  not  simply  on 
the  speculative  side,  we  can  note  that 
foreign  aid  has  given  us  these  sure 
things. 

All  of  this  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  security  and  defense. 

First.  We  have  strategically  located 
airbases  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
France,  in  north  Africa,  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  in  other  areas.  Those 
bases,  manned  in  part  by  American  Air 
Force  personnel  and  in  part  by  our  allies, 
serve  mightily  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  military  attack  on  the  free  world. 

Second.  We  have  in  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  forces  in  being 
which  are  now  strong  enough  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  take  a  good,  long  look 
before  it  would  try  any  rash  military 
moves  in  Western  Europe.  The  time 
has  passed  when  the  Soviet  Union  could 


march  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in 
30  days. 

Here,  of  course,  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  President  Eisenhower,  who  was  there 
when  we  established  the  NATO  pro¬ 
grams,  and  who  was  the  guide  and  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  men  who  organized  that 
important  defense  of  the  Western  world. 

Now  General  Gruenther  has  succeeded 
General  Ridgway,  after  he  had  served  a 
term.  General  Gruenther  is  following 
through  in  the  same  spirit  of  uniting  the 
forces.  We  have  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
to  meet,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own 
visit  to  the  area,  but  I  know  that  when 
we  move  ahead  and  get  through  our 
present  troubles  we  will  make  progress  in 
building  up  our  defense  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

Third.  In  the  Far  East  we  have  strong 
allied  forces  in  being  in  Formosa.  Forces 
are  being  built  in  the  Philippines,  and 
soon  the  Japanese  people  will  be  ready 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  defense  of 
free  nations.  Especially  in  this  area  we 
have  very  difficult  problems,  but  we  are 
working  toward  bringing  about  ultimate 
solidarity  and  union  of  these  people  to 
fight  for  their  freedom.  Of  course,  I 
need  not  refer  again  to  Korea. 

Military  assistance  to  the  Philippines 
has  enabled  its  Government  to  restrain 
and  largely  eradicate  the  activities  of 
the  Communist-controlled  Huk  move¬ 
ment. 

The  unhappy  events  in  Indochina  are 
currently  before  us.  Our  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  Vietnam  from  falling 
under  the  Communist  yoke  have  not  pre¬ 
vailed.  But  we  must  remember  that  our 
program  in  that  region  was  tremen¬ 
dously  handicapped  from  the  start  by 
historical  factors  relating  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  local  population  toward  the 
Western  European  powers.  The  people 
themselves  must  be  given  a  clearcut 
choice  of  something  to  fight  for;  they 
must  voluntarily  seek  to  maintain  their 
liberties  with  an  intensity  of  purpose 
which  was  so  marked  in  Korea. 

Those  who  have  been  there  know  of 
the  feeling  against  colonialism  and  im¬ 
perialism,  and  we  know  that  the  feeling 
against  colonialism  has  made  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  out  even  With  our  French 
allies  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Of 
course,  the  French  have  been  blamed  for 
maintaining  a  part  of  the  colonial 
system. 

Even  so,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
French  could  not  have  maintained  the 
struggle  as  they  did,  and  that  northern 
Vietnam  would  have  fallen  far  sooner 
than  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  our  help. 
Should  we  now  surrender  the  fight  for 
Southeast  Asia,  or  should  we  meet  the 
succession  of  crises  by  pressing  on  with 
a  policy  of  common  support  for  a  com¬ 
mon  danger? 

Developing  events  in  this  area  may 
make  it  imperative  that  action  be  quickly 
taken  on  a  large  scale  in  the  remainder 
of  southeast  Asia.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  committee  approved  of 
so  large  a  sum  for  such  use  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  departing  from  my  text 
for  a  moment,  I  would  say  that  in  all 
my  visits  to  the  Far  East  and  that  whole 
area,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
urge  all  those  people  have  for  freedom 
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and  independence.  One  thing  that  any 
casual  visitor  senses  is  their  desire  to 
get  away  from  superimpose  control  and 
their  desire  to  be  free  and  learn  how  to 
run  their  own  nations  in  their  own  way 
and  to  make  their  own  economic 
progress. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  key  to  the  future  peace 
in  Asia  will  be  a  free  and  independent 
China.  I  emphasize  that.  It  may  take 
time,  but  so  long  as  China  is  a  satellite 
of  Moscow,  China  cannot  be  free  and 
independent,  and  China  cannot  be  of  aid 
to  the  other  nations  in  the  area  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  freedom  and  independence  for 
which  they  yearn. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  we  find  in 
this  field  the  authorization  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  $800  million,  to  be  used 
as  a  flexible  fund  in  the  area,  even 
though  the  Indochina  truce  is  about 
signed,  and  assuming  that  the  war  in 
Indochina  has  come  to  an  end.  We  feel 
that  fund  should  be  left  largely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President  because  of 
events  that  might  occur  at  any  time, 
such  as  the  recent  shooting  down  of  the 
British  airliner  over  Hainan,  because  of 
which  the  President  would  need  to  act 
swiftly  and  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

So  we  are  urging  on  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
this  large  fund  for  the  emergency  needs 
that  might  occur  in  that  very  dangerous 
area  at  any  moment. 

VI 

Another  myth  that  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
ploded  is  the  impression  that  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  countries  receiving  our 
military  and  economic  aid  have  not  been 
carrying  their  fair  share  of  the  load. 
Here  the  prejudiced  picture  which  is 
painted  is  one  of  greedy  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  rubbing  their  hands  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  manna  from  the  United 
States.  Why,  these  critics  demand, 
should  the  American  taxpayer  have  to 
dig  down  in  his  pockets  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  sits  on  its  hands? 

The  facts,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  simply  do  not  sustain  this  lament. 
Moreover,  anyone  who  presses  such  a 
charge  is  guilty  of  a  distortion  which 
does  grave  injustice  to  the  people  we 
seek  to  help.  It  is  precisely  because 
their  needs  are  such  as  to  strain  their 
national  budgets  to  the  danger  point, 
that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do 
what  we  can. 

Again  I  want  to  impress  upon  the 
Senate  that  we  are  doing  this  for  our 
own  security.  It  is  not  merely  a  charity 
act,  but  is  for  the  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

What  is  the  true  situation?  Let  me 
give  a  few  high  spots. 

In  Europe  at  this  time  the  NATO  pow¬ 
ers  alone  are  providing  manpower  for 
over  90  percent  of  NATO’s  ground 
forces,  for  about  75  percent  of  NATO’s 
air  forces,  and  a  good  share  of  NATO’s 
naval  strength.  Our  NATO  allies  have 
produced  approximately  $8  billion  of 
military  equipment  since  1950,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  have  furnished  them; 
and  they  have  expended  more  than  $35 
billion  in  their  collective  rearmament 
effort. 
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We  have  had  studies  made  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  our  representatives  have  gone 
into  it  very  carefully.  It  would  seem  as 
though  our  allies  had  contributed  all 
they  could  in  the  light  of  their  economic 
conditions.  We  have  tried  only  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  that  were  left. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  fully  realize  what 
this  means?  Do  we  realize  how  much 
greater  our  own  effort  would  have  to 
be,  how  much  heavier  the  tax  load  our 
people  would  have  to  bear,  if  we  lost 
these  allies?  Or  if  we  tried  to  induce 
them  to  set  defense  goals  so  high  as  to 
endanger  their  economies — as,  in  fact, 
occurred  in  1952? 

If  Senators  will  glance  at  page  23  of 
the  committee  report,  they  will  see  the 
kind  of  effort  being  made  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  The  chart  on  that  page 
shows  how  high  their  tax  levels  are — • 
in  many  cases  much  higher  than  in  the 
United  States,  on  a  comparative  basis. 
Freedom  is  very  expensive. 

Elsewhere,  throughout  the  world, 
similar  efforts  are  being  made,  though 
on  a  relatively  smaller  scale.  In  the 
Near  East,  for  example,  where  the 
United  States  proposes  to  contribute  $66 
million  to  the  technical-eoopefation 
program,  the  countries  themselves  -will 
contribute  over  $250  million — almost  4 
times  as  much.  In  other  words,  in  a 
sense  we  are  showing  them  how  and 
priming  the  pump  for  them,  but  they 
are  doing  most  of  the  work  themselves. 
They  are  being  taught  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  In  Formosa,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  by  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  is  consuming  almost  60  percent 
of  the  combined  budgets  of  the  local  and 
central  governments.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines  the  total  contribution  by  that 
country  for  fiscal  1955  is  estimated  at 
$45  million,  exclusive  of  counterpart 
funds  which,  in  the  past,  have  exceeded 
its  deposit  requirements.  Our  entire 
program  there  last  year,  apart  from 
military  assistance,  was  only  $15  million. 
So  these  people  are  doing  their  share  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  the 
security  of  the  entire  world. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  South 
America.  Brazil  is  a  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  example.  That  country  is  contrib¬ 
uting  over  $28  million  for  technical 
cooperation  projects,  while  we  have  pro¬ 
gramed  only  one-eighth  of  that  sum. 

VII 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  other 
aspects  of  the  program  which  should  be 
mentioned  not  merely  because  of  their 
importance,  but  because  they  have  not 
received  the  general  attention  which 
they  deserve.  Twenty-seven  million  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  authorized  in  the  bill  for 
promoting  the  development  of  weapons 
of  advanced  design  by  our  allies,  pri¬ 
marily  in  Europe.  These  funds  will  be 
used  to  promote  research,  development, 
and  pilot  production  of  advanced  types 
of  modern  military  equipment  in  Allied 
countries.  Some  highly  useful  inven¬ 
tions  have  been  found  in  Europe  whose 
further  development  and  production  will 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  House  cut  out 
this  item  in  their  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 


we  can  restore  it  in  conference,  because 
we  had  before  our  committee  testimony 
on  this  subject  which  gave  us  inside 
information  on  some  of  the  new  inven¬ 
tions  and  devices  that  were  produced 
entirely  by  European  inventors.  To 
enable  them  to  do  this  research  work  we 
have  made  these  contributions.  I  feel 
that  the  relatively  small  amount  which 
is  asked  to  continue  this  work  this  year 
is  fully  justified  because  of  the'  great 
value  of  some  of  these  extraordinary  dis¬ 
coveries  to  our  military  effort. 

The  bill  also  continues  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  authority  to  sell  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  foreign  governments.  Note  the 
word  “sell.”  This  beneficial  provision 
provides  a  means  whereby  friendly  gov¬ 
ernments  which  wish  to  pay  for  their 
military  equipment  may  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  the  procedure  furnishes  a 
check  on  the  military  purchases  of  other 
governments  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  special  feature  in  the 
bill  which  interests  our  people,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nities.  Under  the  bill  $350  million  are 
earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  which  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  transferred  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  such  commod¬ 
ities  to  be  sold  to  friendly  countries  for 
local  currencies.  That  is  a  matter  that 
will  probably  be  gone  into  further  in  this 
debate,  but  I  am  referring  to  it  now  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  very  important  item  and 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  situation  in 
our  country  today,  caused  by  enormous 
surpluses  and  the  need  to  dispose  of  them 
without  simply  dumping  them  for  prices 
below  what  they  cost  us.  Buying  farm 
commodities  with  these  funds  will  enable 
us  to  make  deliveries  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  which  will  pay  counterpart  funds 
for  them.  So  with  that  program,  it 
might  be  said,  we  have  a  double-barreled 
approach  to  that  problem. 

On  the  humanitarian  side,  we  have 
been  contributing  annually  about  $9  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund.  This  is  an  inspiring  enterprise 
which  has  already  benefited  60  million 
children  through  development  of  ade¬ 
quate  maternal  and  children’s  welfare 
facilities,  the  control  of  children’s  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  and  the  raising  of 
nutritional  standards  for  children. 

The  committee  received  considerable 
direct  evidence  of  the  valuable  work  the 
children’s  fund  has  done  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  appreciation  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  people  concerned. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  every  instance 
where  we  make  a  contribution  to  this 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  a  cor¬ 
responding  contribution,  or  even  more 
than  the  amount  we  put  in,  is  made  by 
the  countries  that  are  concerned  with 
this  children’s  work. 

VIII 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  all  this  has 
been  happening,  what  of  the  United 
States?  Have  we  grown  weaker?  Has 
this  mutual  assistance  bled  us  white? 
Taking  the  whole  picture  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  should  say  it  has  not.  Today  we 
stand  on  a  stronger  and  firmer  economy 


than  ever.  In  the  material  things  of  life 
we  are  better  off  than  ever  before.  And 
surely  on  the  spiritual  side  the  efforts  we 
have  made  to  strengthen  ourselves  and 
our  allies  have  been  of  great  importance. 

It  has  not  hurt  the  American  people, 
spiritually  or  materially,  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  our  neighbors  around  the 
world  who  strive  for  the  same  freedom 
we  have  cherished  and  protected  so  long. 
This  is  being  done  primarily  for  our  own 
security.  As  a  byproduct  of  our  own 
security,  it  means  assistance  to  the  other 
nations,  in  helping  to  bind  them  to  us. 
I  know  this  has  been  misunderstood, 
and  there  are  problems  to  be  met  along 
this  line.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
done  a  great  good,  and  it  has  meant 
much  to  the  countries  abroad. 

What  about  the  complaints  that  the 
program  threatens  to  become  perpetual? 
It  is  not  perpetual,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  let  it  become  self-perpetuating. 

The  committee’s  position  on  this  point 
is  reflected  by  its  addition  to  the  bill  of 
an  amendment  which  would  terminate 
the  activities  of  FOA  by  June  30,  1955, 
a  year  from  last  June.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  shall  not  be  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid  after  that  time,  but  it  is 
planned  to  terminate  the  work  of  the 
present  agencies,  and  to  place  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  hands  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

We  do  not  want  anything  like  a  per¬ 
manent  aid  agency.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  understood  that  those  facets 
of  the  program  which  are  still  regarded 
as  desirable  can  be  maintained,  if  Con¬ 
gress  so  wishes,  by  appropriations  to  the 
departments  vested  with  authority  to 
continue  this  activity. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot,  we  must  not, 
relax  our  efforts  to  build  up  the  collective 
security  of  the  free  world.  The  Soviet 
threat  has  not  diminished;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  know  it  has  never  been  greater. 
Soviet  activities  are  increasing  every¬ 
where.  These  activities  are  military, 
economic,  and  political.  In  some  areas 
the  free  world’s  position  has  deterio¬ 
rated.  Our  mutual-security  program  is 
designed  to  throw  blocks  in  the  path  of 
further  Soviet  advance.  Should  we  now 
abandon  our  efforts  to  mobilize  such 
strength  as  we  have  unquestionably 
created  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East? 
Will  we  now  weaken  our  attempt  to 
maintain  that  strength?  And  dare  we, 
then,  announce  to  the  free  world  that  we 
have  failed,  that  we  no  longer  have  faith 
in  them  and  in  ourselves,  and  that  we 
will  no  longer  support  them? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  look  back 
at  some  future  date  with  remorse  for 
having  failed  to  support  our  friends  and 
this  program  in  the  hour  of  crisis. 

The  bill  presents  a  program  for  foreign 
aid  in  fiscal  1955.  Based  upon  estimates 
which  were  studied  by  the  committee, 
and  upon  agreements  within  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  estimates,  we  have  asked 
for  this  authorization.  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  that  this  is  a  sound  bill.  The 
committee  recognized  the  need  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  aid,  and  have 
moved  directly  toward  a  discontinuance 
of  it  when  the  time  comes  that  it  can 
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be  done  with  safety  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  best  advice  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my 
formal  remarks,  but  there  is  one  other 
matter  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  which  was  not  taken 
care  of  in  the  committee  report.  It  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Since  I  have  prepared  my  remarks 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
action  of  the  House  in  deleting  from  the 
appropriation  bill  the  United  Nations 
technical-assistance  program. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  this 
is  a  very  important  program,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  have  had  prepared  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 


The  fiscal  year  1955  foreign  economic-aid 
bill  requests  $17,958,000  for  United  States 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  program.  Of  this  amount, 
$9,958,000  is  requested  to  fulfill  the  pledge 
of  $13,861,809  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  1954  program:  $8  million  is  to  be 
used  toward  the  pledge  which  we  will  be 
asked  to  make  this  fall  for  1955.  The  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  recommended 
approval  of  the  full  amount  requested. 

The  House  authorization  bill  approved  the 
full  amount  requested.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  eliminated  all  funds 
for  the  U.  N,  program,  and  attempts  to  re¬ 
store  the  amount  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
were  unsuccessful  because  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  under  which  the  bill  was 
considered. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  Senate  action  be  favorable 
and  approve  the  full  amount  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

1.  If  the  House  action  is  sustained,  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  its 
pledge  for  1954.  This  withdrawal  of  United 
States  support  will  either  virtually  kill  the 
program  or  leave  a  vacuum  which  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  may  find  to  its  advantage  to  fill. 

2.  Without  United  States  support,  pro¬ 
grams  already  underway  eliminating  disease, 
combating  illiteracy,  increasing  food  pro¬ 
duction,  and  otherwise  helping  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  to  help  themselves  will  be 
halted  abruptly.  Experts  will  be  brought 
back  from  the  field.  Young  men  and  women 
scheduled  to  receive  training  in  this  and 
other  free  countries  which  would  enable 
them  to  help  raise  the  living  standards  of 
their  own  countries  will  have  no  opportunity 
for  such  training. 

3.  The  underdeveloped  countries  have  seen 
in  this  program,  as  they  have  in  United 
States  bilateral  aid,  some  hope  of  raising 
to  a  minimum  level,  by  their  own  efforts,  the 
low  standards  of  their  own  people.  They 
have  been  encouraged  and  urged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  worldwide  effort  to  help  achieve 
economic  stability  and  they  have  contributed 
generously  within  their  capacities  to  both 
the  central  fund  to  which  we  contribute  and 
to  the  local  costs  of  these  programs.  When 
local  contributions  are  taken  into  account, 
the  United  States  contribution  is  about  22 
percent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  program. 
The  international  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  was  begun  in  1950  largely  at  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States.  Our  withdrawal 
from  it  now  can  result  only  in  accusations 

’  sibUity'11'  frl6nds  of  bad  faith  and  irrespon- 

T1?e  Russian  propaganda  machine  is  al¬ 
ready  broadcasting  charges  that  we  are  re- 
guig  on  our  commitments  since  we  have 


not  yet  fulfilled  our  pledge  for  calendar  year 
1954.  Russian  propaganda  will  be  the  more 
pointed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  some 
years  the  United  States  has  openly  taunted 
the  Soviets,  in  public  meetings,  concerning 
the  previous  Soviet  failure  to  contribute. 
After  attempting  to  ignore  the  program  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  years,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  found  that 
it  could  not  afford  to  be  aloof  from  one  of 
the  most  effective  international  programs  in 
the  economic  field.  The  prestige  and  inter¬ 
national  goodwill  growing  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  extent  to  which  nonparticipa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  publicly  pointed  up  the 
hollowness  of  the  Kremlin's  professed  con¬ 
cern  for  the  underdeveloped  countries  finally 
shamed  Russia  into  making  its  first  contri¬ 
bution  last  year.  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
as  the  Russians  walked  in  we  walked  out. 

5.  United  States  leadership  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  work  of  the  U.  N.  will  be 
destroyed.  We  will  be  repudiating  Presiden¬ 
tial  and  congressional  statements  on  foreign 
policy  in  which  we  have  stated  that  support 
of  the  United  Nations  is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  United  States  statements 
will  now  be  interpreted  in  other  countries  as 
only  hollow  words  issued  for  political  reasons 
without  serious  intention. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  make  a 
brief  statement  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  the  floor  to  other  speak¬ 
ers,  or  I  am  prepared  to  yield  for  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  understood 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green]  might  have  an  inquiry.  I 
merely  wished  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  that  purpose. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  If  we  make  as  much 
progress  as  is  possible  dui’ing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  morning  and  the  early 
afternoon,  then  sometime  during  the 
afternoon,  perhaps  between  2  and  4 
o’clock,  I  shall  suggest  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  tax  bill  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

If  and  when  that  is  disposed  of,  we 
shall  then  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  If  it  appears  likely 
that  work  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  can  be 
concluded  at  a  reasonable  hour  this  eve¬ 
ning,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  so.  If  not, 
it  will  then  be  my  proposal  that  the 
Senate  recess  until  tomorrow  morning. 

In  that  event,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  Senate  meet  at  9  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning,  because  sometime  during  the 
day,  according  to  advance  notice,  the  so- 
called  Flanders  resolution  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  I  desire,  in  the  morning 
period,  if  possible,  to  dispose  of  as  many 
conference  reports  and  other  legislative 
matters  as  possible,  because  it  is  quite 
likely  that  with  several  days  of  general 
debate  on  the  Flanders  resolution,  other 
legislation  may  be  delayed  in  the  Senate. 

I  desire  to  have  the  Senate  to  be  ad¬ 
vised,  and  to  have  Members  cooperate  by 
being  willing  to  meet  at  9  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  so  that  as  much  legisla¬ 
tion  as  possible  may  be  disposed  of. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  have  had  called  to  my  attention 
another  matter  on  which  the  House  took 
action  in  its  appropriation  bill,  as  to 
which  I  wish  to  make  note  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  House  action  on  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  appropriations  bill  eliminated  the 
request  of  $500,000  for  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency 
Fund.  This  amount  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

This  fund,  which  is  administered  by 
the  U.  N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu¬ 
gees,  is  used  to  provide  the  most  needy 
groups  of  stateless  refugees — the  aged, 
chronically  ill,  and  disabled — with  sup¬ 
plementary  feeding,  clothing  and  other 
special  assistance  that  the  countries  of 
asylum  cannot  furnish,  and  to  assist  in 
their  placement  in  institutions  for  per¬ 
manent  care.  An  estimated  37,000  will 
be  assisted  in  1954. 

The  fund  is  in  a  critical  period  and 
United  States  support  is  essential  if  it  is 
to  continue  as  an  effective  program.< 
This  relatively  small  contribution  will 
be  of  immeasurable  assistance  in  help¬ 
ing  many  refugees  who  sought  freedom 
and  a  chance  to  reestablish  their  lives 
in  the  free  world.  It  will  also  stimulate 
contributions  by  other  countries. 

With  that  statement  I  have  concluded 
my  formal  presentation.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  for  questions. 

I  observe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  on  his  feet,  so  I 
shall  be  glad  to  carry  on  a  colloquy  with 
him. 

Mr.  GREEN.  First,  as  the  Senator’s 
colleague  on  the  committee,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  very  interesting 
summary  of  the  report  which  he  has 
given  orally. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  also  commented  upon  mat¬ 
ters  which  have  come  up  since  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
July  2.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  to  those 
matters  he  is  willing  to  make  clear  that 
he  is  expressing  his  individual  opinion, 
and  not  necessarily  the  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  is  an  entirely  correct  statement.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  particular 
matters  to  which  the  Senator  is  refer¬ 
ring;  but  certainly  any  remarks  I  have 
made  about  anything  which  occurred 
after  the  committee  finally  voted  on  the 
bill  would  have  to  be  on  my  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  I  hope  in  the  spirit  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  disagreed  with  the  Senator.  I 
simply  wished  to  make  clear  that  his 
views  were  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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195  b 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  wish  to  join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
and  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith],  in  complimenting  the 
staff  of  the  committee  upon  the  fine, 
outstanding  work  they  have  been  doing 
on  this  and  other  measures  which  have 
come  before  the  committee. 

I  think  the  commendation  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wilcox  and  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  is  well  merited.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  deeply  appreciative,  as  are  my 
colleagues,  for  the  excellent  work  and 
assistance  which  they  have  consistently 
rendered  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  8  years, 
foreign  aid  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
our  policy  of  uniting  with  other  nations 
to  provide  in  common  for  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  With  economic  assist¬ 
ance  from  this  country  the  states  of 
Western  Europe  have  rebuilt  factories, 
farms,  and  homes  which  were  destroyed 
by  war.  They  have  repaired  economies 
WjJpch  otherwise  might  have  been  sub¬ 
verted  by  Communists.  Military  assist¬ 
ance  has  helped  to  build  a  mutual  de¬ 
fense  system  which  so  far  has  staved  off 
Soviet  aggression.  In  short,  foreign  aid 
has  been  a  positive  expression  of  our  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  for  economic  well-be¬ 
ing,  peace,  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  Mu¬ 
tual  security  program  and  its  forerun¬ 
ners  because  I  felt  that  the  military  pre¬ 
paredness  and  the  economic  stability 
which  they  promoted  were  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people.  This 
year,  however,  I  feel  that  certain 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  mutual 
security  program  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
serve  these  constructive  purposes.  The 
time  has  come  to  abolish  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency.  Continued  existence 
of  the  FOA  creates  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  and  waste  in  administration;  it 
threatens  to  prolong  unnecessarily  the 
life  of  economic  aid;  and  it  jeopardizes 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  realize  that  when  a  bill  involves  huge 
amounts  of  money,  as  this  one  does,  and 
deals  with  vital  questions  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  details  of 
administration.  But  the  success  of  any 
legislation  is  inextricably  linked  with 
the  manner  of  its  administration.  If 
the  type  of  organization  for  carrying 
out  this  program  can  be  improved  so  as 
to  make  it  more  effective  and  less  expen¬ 
sive,  I  feel  we  must  undertake  that  im¬ 
provement  before  we  are  justified  in  pro¬ 
viding  new  appropriations. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  prepare  for 
the  termination  of  foreign  aid  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  Needless  to  say, 
continuation  of  a  one-way  program  be¬ 
yond  the  date  of  absolute  need  is  an  un¬ 
warranted  tax  on  the  resources  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  huge 
financial  burden  involved  in  the  mutual 
security  program  has  been  alluded  to 
many  times  in  debate  in  the  Senate  over 


the  years.  I  have  long  held  the  view 
that  it  should  be  terminated  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  con¬ 
tinues  to  justify  its  continuance  today 
on  the  grounds  that  our  national  secur¬ 
ity  requires  it,  not  only  for  1  more  year, 
but  for  an  uncertain  period  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  An  effort  is  made  to  prepare  the 
people  of  this  country  for  an  indefinite 
continuation  of  grant  aid.  At  the  same 
time  an  unwarranted  and  dangerous  ex¬ 
pectation  of  continued  assistance  is 
built  up  in  peoples  abroad.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  the  Secretary  of  State  said; 

Our  mutual  security  planning  must  be 
and  Is  long-range  planning.  *  *  *  We  must 
think  in  terms  of  policies  and  programs  that 
we  can  afford  to  live  with  for  what  may  be 
a  very  long  time. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Stassen,  director  of 
the  program,  said  at  about  the  same 
time  that  we  might  have  to  help 
strengthen  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
a  10 -year  period. 

I  agree  with  the  view  that  we  need 
allies  in  this  world,  strong  allies  in  both 
an  economic  and  a  military  sense.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  consider  an  indefinite  ex¬ 
tension  of  one-way  aid  as  a  practical  or 
effective  way  of  maintaining  such  allies. 
One-way  aid  is  a  temporary  method  of 
obtaining  a  specific  objective.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  aid,  for  example,  had  as  its 
purpose  the  restoration  of  the  economies 
of  Europe.  That  purpose  was  accom¬ 
plished  successfully  and  efficiently.  The 
present  descendant  of  the  Marshall  plan 
has  no  such  clear-cut  purpose,  nor  does 
it  promise  much  success.  It  appears  to 
be  largely  aid  for  aids  sake.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  last  for  a  very  long 
time  or  10  years,  but  must  be  ended 
in  the  near  future.  If  it  is  not  replaced 
by  long-range,  clear-cut  programs,  such 
as  two-way  trade  programs,  economic 
aid  can  defeat  the  very  foreign  policy 
which  it  is  supposed  to  promote.  It  puts 
proud,  independent  nations  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  eternal  recipients  of  char¬ 
ity.  It  puts  lazy  and  ineffective  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  position  of  not  having  to 
exert  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  serve,  since  they  can 
count  on  support  from  this  country.  The 
net  effects  of  continuance  of  economic 
aid  could  be  a  decrease  in  the  unity  of 
the  free  nations  and  their  strength,  and 
the  postponement  of  the  search  for  a 
sound  and  permanent  solution  to  their 
economic  problems. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out 
that  foreign  aid  had  already  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  This  year 
there  are  signs  that  our  foreign  aid  is 
reaping  a  harvest  of  division  instead  of 
unity;  of  mutual  resentment  instead  of 
mutual  understanding.  Even  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  weapons  and 
equipped  divisions  abroad  cannot  coun- 
terblance  these  adverse  developments. 

This  year  we  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  changes  in  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  allow  and  encourage  the 
orderly  termination  of  one-way  aid. 
Foreign-aid  programs  must  be  integrated 
with  foreign  policy  to  insure  the  most 
economic  and  effective  administration  of 
both. 

H.  R.  9678  presents  a  much  needed 
codification  of  existing  legislation  affect¬ 


ing  mutual  security.  This  consolidation 
will  replace  what  President  Eisenhower 
last  year  called  a  patchwork  of  stat¬ 
utes,  and  clear  up  somewhat  the  hith¬ 
erto  confusing  relationship  among  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  program. 

In  this  new  codified  bill  the  President 
is  given  broad  organizational  authority. 
He  could,  if  he  chose,  remove  from  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  all 
non-military-aid  programs  and  relocate 
them  under  the  Department  of  State; 
However,  the  President  made  clear  in 
his  aid  message  of  this  year  that  he  fa¬ 
vored  the  continuation  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  foreign-aid  bill  of  this  year 
would  petrify  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7 
of  last  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
actually  the  first  chance  the  Senate  has 
had  to  vote  on  the  reorganization.  Plan 
No.  7  became  effective,  not  because  the 
Senate  voted  for  it,  but  because  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did  not  vote  against  it. 

One  major  goal  of  the  President’s  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  7  was  to  stream¬ 
line  the  administration  of  the  various 
aid  programs,  and  cut  down  on  the  dupli¬ 
cation,  overlapping,  and  excess  person¬ 
nel  which  had  become  apparent  at 
United  States  civilian  posts  abroad.  The 
reorganization  plan  centered  all  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs  in  an  independent 
agency,  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration,  which  actually  was  a  successor 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Agency.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  believe  that  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  of  last  year  went  only  halfway 
toward  achieving  the  efficiency  and  other 
goals  which  were  promised. 

The  reorganization  of  last  year  served 
some  useful  purposes.  In  the  field,  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  cut  somewhat.  This  was 
a  constructive  step  because  the  huge 
number  of  American  officials  abroad  was 
creating  resentment  among  local  people 
in  many  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  causing  confusion,  waste, 
and  duplication.  The  functions  of  the 
office  of  the  United  States  special  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Europe,  now  known  as 
USRO,  for  example,  were  sharply  cur¬ 
tailed;  its  functions  are  now  limited  to 
providing  representation  for  the  United 
States  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  and  other  multilateral  organ¬ 
izations,  such  as  the  Office  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  and  the  European 
Payments  Union.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  with  the  rang  of  Ambassador  serv¬ 
ing  abroad  has  also  been  cut  down.  For 
a  while,  this  title  had  become  so  com¬ 
mon  in  our  missions  in  European  Capi¬ 
tols  that  it  began  to  assume  comic-opera 
aspects. 

In  the  countries  abroad  which  I  visited 
last  year  there  was  undoubtedly  some 
clarification  of  lines  of  authority  and 
some  reduction  in  the  duplication  of 
functions  at  our  missions  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  This  clarifica¬ 
tion  probably  resulted  from  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  plans. 

However,  I  feel  that  more  can  be  done 
in  this  line  if  the  next  logical  step  were 
taken  and  the  FOA  were  abolished,  and 
such  essential  economic  functions  as 
must  be  continued  were  given  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  In  fact,  if  this  is 
not  done,  I  believe  that  the  gains  which 
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have  been  made  will  be  short-lived.  All- 
over  the  world  there  are  still  three  prin¬ 
cipal  civilian  agencies  operating  at  prac¬ 
tically  every  major  post — the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  As  I  noted  in  my 
report  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  after  my  study  trip  to 
France,  Italy,  Nepal,  and  Indochina  last 
fall,  the  presence  of  three  separate  agen¬ 
cies  is  an  open  invitation  to  adminis¬ 
trative  confusion  and  duplication.  With 
three  parallel  offices  in  Washington, 
some  such  duplication  already  exists  in 
the  personnel  offices,  transportation  of¬ 
fices,  and  other  types  of  administrative 
services  of  FOA,  USIA,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  this  country.  Unless 
steps  are  taken  to  replace  the  present 
hit-or-miss  hope  for  cooperation  among 
these  agencies  with  something  more  tan¬ 
gible  in  the  way  of  administrative  struc¬ 
ture,  there  will  be  an  inevitable  growth 
of  confusion  of  authority  both  at  home 
and  in  the  field. 

In  regal'd  to  military  assistance,  the 
President  has  already  begun  to  bring  a 
measure  of  logic  into  its  administration. 
He  made  clear  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  this  year  he  would  favor 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  primary 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
foreign  military  assistance,  operating 
with  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  bill  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  gives  effect  to  this  intent  by 
eliminating  the  responsibility  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  FOA  for  the  continuous  super¬ 
vision  and  general  direction  of  military 
assistance. 

The  change  should  clear  up  a  hereto¬ 
fore  confusing  situation.  Until  now 
the  precise  role  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  in  military  aid  was 
obscure.  The  Foreign  Operations 
Agency  was  to  receive  policy  guidance 
from  the  Defense  Department,  and  the 
Defense  Department  administered  mili¬ 
tary  aid;  but  the  FOA  supposedly  coor¬ 
dinated  and  supervised  these  activities 
of  the  Defense  agency  in  a  kind  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  merry-go-around.  It  now 
is  obvious,  even  to  the  administration, 
that  the  FOA  is  not  necessary  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

Right  here  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  this  administration  seems  to  follow 
completely  different  principles  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  There  is  no  reluctance 
to  merge  operating  and  policymaking 
responsibilities  in  the  same  hands  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  fact,  that 
was  the  premise  of  reorganization  plan 
No.  6  of  last  year  concerning  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  premise  of  re¬ 
organization  plan  No.  7,  as  well  as  plan 
No.  8,  which  set  up  the  independent 
United  States  Information  Agency,  was 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  not 
have  operating  responsibilities;  that  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  operations 
and  policy  should  be  separated.  I 
should,  like  to  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  reorganization  plan  No. 
7  a  report,  Mr.  President,  which  was 
lax  fiom  enthusiastic  about  the  plan: 


The  committee  noted  that  the  basic  con¬ 
cept  underlying  the  changes  proposed  in  re¬ 
organization  plan  No.  7  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  that  which  was  presented  in  reor¬ 
ganization  plan  No.  6  (Department  of 
Defense).  In  plan  No.  6  the  argument  was 
made  that  policy  and  operations  were  in¬ 
separable  to  the  degree  that  policy  responsi¬ 
bility  must  be  vested  in  the  same  officials 
who  were  responsible  for  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations.  By  contrast,  the  emphasis  in  plan 
No.  7  is  on  a  separation  of  policy  respon¬ 
sibility  from  operational  functions. 

The  same  split  philosophy  is  revealed 
again  this  year.  The  military  assist¬ 
ance  prorgams  now  have  been  clearly 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  However,  the  FOA 
continues  to  administer  the  nonmilitary 
aid  programs,  even  though  they  are  just 
as  much  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  as 
military  assistance  is  a  part  of  our 
defense  policy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  De¬ 
partment  could  not  handle  operating 
programs  as  does  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  foreign  policy  can  be  made 
only  in  an  ivory  tower  insulated  from 
contact  with  the  programs  which  carry 
out  that  foreign  policy.  It  is,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  extremely  wasteful 
in  concept  because  it  necessitates  dupli¬ 
cation  of  functions  both  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  abroad.  Beyond  this,  it 
prevents  an  integrated  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
left  hand  frequently  does  not  know  what 
the  right  is  doing. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  de¬ 
velop  and  control  foreign  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  aim  can 
be  accomplished  by  taking  away  func¬ 
tions  so  intimately  linked  with  foreign 
policy  as  foreign  aid  and  the  informa- 
ton  program.  I  think  this  separation  of 
policy  and  operations  accounts  for  many 
of  the  complaints  that  the  United  States 
speaks,  not  with  one,  but  with  multiple 
voices  abroad.  How  can  we  expect  to 
have  a  unified,  integrated  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  when  the  Secretary  of  State  refuses 
to  assume  responsibility  for  foreign 
operations? 

I  believe  fui'ther  that  the  separation 
of  policy  and  operations  accounts  for 
certain  failures  in  our  foreign  policy.  It 
pai'tially  accounts  for  the  failure  of  our 
aid  in  Indochina.  There,  although  we 
provided  ample  military  and  economic 
aid,  it  failed  to  pi'event  a  Communist 
victory.  In  part,  this  may  be  because 
it  was  aid  given  in  a  political  vacuum. 
Some  of  the  materials  which  we  supplied 
to  Indochina  now  rest  in  part  in  Com¬ 
munist  hands  as  a  result  of  defections; 
some  have  been  blown  up  by  the  retreat¬ 
ing  non- Communist  forces.  How  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  aid  paid  for  by  the 
Amei'ican  people  was  wasted  this  way? 
Is  this  the  result  of  aid  insufficiently  in¬ 
tegrated  with  foreign  policy? 

Another  example  of  the  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  separation  of  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  in  foreign  affairs  is  the  decreasing 
effectiveness  of  the  point  4  program. 
Recently  I  have  been  very  disturbed  at 
the  reports  I  have  read  and  even  situa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  seen  for  myself  which 
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I  attribute  lai'gely  to  point  4’s  location 
in  FOA — reports  that  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram  has  lost  its  identity ;  that  the  core 
of  the  staff  has  been  dismissed;  that  its 
humanitarian  aspects  have  been  buried 
by  the  cynics;  that  the  program  is  be¬ 
coming  a  single-agency  operation,  rather 
than  a  coordinated  effort  among  various 
Government  agencies;  that  the  long- 
range  character  of  the  program  has  been 
saci'ifices  for  immediate  ends.  Indeed, 
the  executive  branch  this  year  in  pre¬ 
senting  its  development-assistance  pro¬ 
gram — a  name  to  camouflage  economic 
aid — stated  that  development  assistance 
is  required  to  make  possible,  or  to  accel¬ 
erate,  projects  or  activities  of  the  point  4 
type. 

I  would  be  more  confident  that  the 
point  4  program,  as  is  provided  in  the 
pending  bill,  and  all  our  foreign-aid 
operations  were  supporting  our  foreign 
policy,  if  they  were  actually  within  the 
Department  of  State.  The  lines  be¬ 
tween  policy  and  operation  can  never 
be  distinctly  drawn;  and  no  amount  of 
attempted  coordination  between  FOA 
and  the  Department  of  State,  no  matter 
how  well-intentioned,  can  substitute  fp*1 
actually  making  the  two  part  of  the 
same  administrative  structure.  Is  it 
necessary  that  the  State  Department 
administrative  structure  be  duplicated 
by  another  administrative  supei'struc- 
ture  for  an  independent  Foi'eign  Opei'a- 
tions  Administration? 

Not  only  could  the  Department  of 
State  administer  the  program  more  effi¬ 
ciently  at  the  present  time,  but  it  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  programs  when  they  should  be 
terminated,  on  their  own  merits.  The 
termination  would  work  less  hardship 
on  the  pei'sonnel  of  the  FOA  if  they  were 
within  the  Department  of  State,  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  absorption  into-  other 
activities. 

President  Eisenhower  recently  said 
that  79  percent  of  the  new  appropriation 
for  foreign  aid  will  be  used  for  programs 
essentially  of  a  militai'y  nature.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  know,  a  large  amount  of 
outright  economic  aid  continues  under 
the  guise  of  such  euphonisms  as  “direct 
forces  support,”  “mutual  defense  sup¬ 
port,”  and  “development  assistance.” 
Much  of  this  is  really  economic  assist¬ 
ance  given  what  the  FOA  probably  be¬ 
lieves  are  more  palatable  names.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  assistance  foims  the 
major  responsibility  of  the  Foi'eign 
Operations  Administration.  If  it  ceases 
or  is  severely  curbed,  as  it  soon  must  be, 
the  agency’s  functions  for  all  practical 
purposes  would  come  to  an  end. 

Thex-e  would  remain  only  the  small- 
scale,  long-range  programs,  such  as 
point  4,  which  are  housed  in  FOA. 
Would  point  4  then  be  used  as  a  jus¬ 
tification  for  continuing  FOA  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  agency?  Would  the  tendency 
be  to  expand  this  program  into  a  mas¬ 
sive  operation,  independent  of  foreign 
policy  considerations,  in  order  to  retain 
the  agency? 

If  all  of  FOA’s  functions  were  housed 
in  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
whei-e  they  should  be,  then  the  tempor¬ 
ary  programs  could  be  ended  without 
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disrupting  the  whole  department,  with¬ 
out  working  a  shocking  hardship  on  the 
personnel  involved.  Moreover,  sound 
long-range  programs  like  point  4  would 
not  be  jeopardized  by  obscuring  them  in 
temporary  programs  which  until  the 
administration  changed  its  mind  last 
year  everyone  seemed  to  agree  should 
go. 

If  we  do  not  take  these  necessary  or¬ 
ganizational  steps  to  bring  our  foreign- 
aid  programs  to  an  end  in  an  orderly 
way,  we  may,  Mr.  President,  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  decision  to  bring  an  end 
to  them  with  no  adequate  preparation, 
undoing  much  of  the  good  which  has 
been  done  to  date.  As  of  June  30,  the 
committee  report  notes  an  estimated  un¬ 
expended  balance  of  over  $9.7  billion. 
Let  me  repeat  that  figure — an  estimated 
unexpended  balance  of  over  $9.7  bil¬ 
lion. 

Thus,  without  additional  appropria¬ 
tions,  there  would  be  almost  three  times, 
three  times  this  year’s  requested  appro¬ 
priation  available  for  liquidation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  last  year’s  bill. 

If  we  add  to  this  figure  of  $9.7  billion 
the  $3.1  billion  authorized  by  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  there  will  be  a  grand  total  of 
$12.8  billion  available  to  spend.  If  the 
program  is  terminated  over  the  next  3 
years,  in  the  case  of  military  assistance, 
and  the  next  2  years,  in  the  case  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  as  provided  in  the 
present  bill,  over  $4  billion  will  be  avail¬ 
able  each  year  for  expenditure.  Even 
if  one  considers  only  the  unobligated 
carryover  of  $2.6  billion,  plus  the  $3.1 
billion  of  new  money,  the  total  of  $5.7 
billion  would  need  to  be  obligated  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  $2  billion  annually 
to  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

I  know  the  arguments  against  this 
reasoning — that  the  unobligated  funds 
have  been  programed  and  other  na¬ 
tions  expect  the  assistance. 

What  I  say  is  that  we  must  have  the 
kind  of  administration  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  think  of  them  as  some¬ 
thing  temporary  and  to  be  terminated 
the  instant  our  national  interest  re¬ 
quires.  Unless  we  can  have  that  kind 
of  assurance,  and  we  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  have  such  assurance  as  long 
as  POA  continues,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  fix  a  legislative  termination  date  for 
the  programs. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  does. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  considered  the  bill 
now  before  us,  I  offered  two  amendments 
for  consideration.  One  of  those  amend¬ 
ments  concerning  the  termination  of 
foreign-aid  programs  was  adopted. 
Since  its  adoption  there  have  been  a  good 
many  questions  raised  as  to  its  purpose. 
There  have  also  been  intimations  that 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing  in 
submitting  the  amendment  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  members  of  the  committee 
had  something  put  over  on  them.  I 
am  sure  that  a  vigorous  effort  will  be 
made  in  conference  to  delete  my  amend¬ 
ment  or  to  have  the  conference  report 
interpret  it  out  of  existence. 

So  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  amendment  does  and  so  that  it  may 
be  clear  what  the  amendment  is  de¬ 


signed  to  do,  I  propose  to  discuss  it 
briefly. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  since  the  war  given  about  $34 
billion  of  aid  to  foreign  countries.  For 
the  most  part  this  aid  has  been  admin¬ 
istered  by  independent  agencies  of  the 
Government  which,  in  the  initial  stages, 
at  least,  were  viewed  as  temporary  agen¬ 
cies.  But  as  time  has  gone  on  these  agen¬ 
cies  have  tended  more  and  more  to  as¬ 
sume  a  pei’manent  character. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  was  abol¬ 
ished,  it  was  succeeded  forthwith  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency.  Most  of  the 
same  people  were  in  the  same  jobs,  in  the 
same  buildings,  at  the  same  desks,  and 
with  the  same  telephone  numbers.  In 
time,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  gave 
way  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Under  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
7  of  last  year,  the  FOA  was  given  some 
permanent-type  programs,  such  as  the 
technical  assistance  program,  to  operate. 

What  has  been  happening  gradually 
is  that  temporary  agencies  are  giving 
way  to  permanent  agencies,  emergency 
programs  are  becoming  permanent  pro¬ 
grams — in  short,  the  philosophy  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  developed  that  foreign  aid 
is  something  we  must  always  have  with 
us,  like  the  post  office,  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  wor¬ 
ried  by  this  process.  Their  concern,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  had  two  interrelated 
aspects. 

First.  They  have  felt  that  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  an  independent  agency  for  the 
operation  of  foreign  aid  programs  makes 
it  difficult  to  stop  foreign  aid  when  it  is 
not  necessary.  The  psychology  of  an 
independent  agency  such  as  FOA  is  al¬ 
most  automatically  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  foreign  aid  to  be  recommended  each 
year.  It  does  not  ask  whether  foreign 
aid  is  necessary.  The  agency  is  con¬ 
cerned  rather  with  where  foreign  aid  is 
to  go,  and  how  much.  It  is  not  likely 
to  approach  the  job  of  programing  for¬ 
eign  aid  for  country  X  by  asking  if  aid 
is  necessary.  It  is  more  likely  to  decide 
that  country  X  should  have  aid  because 
country  Y  is  already  getting  aid. 

The  first  concern  of  many  Members 
of  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  then,  is  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
an  independent  agency  for  permanent 
foreign-aid  programs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  present  during  the  first  part  of  this 
discussion,  but  I  read  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
with  great  interest. 

Does  he  not  believe  that,  rather  than 
create  new  agencies  to  handle  problems 
that  are  not  being  well  handled  by  old 
agencies,  it  is  better  to  straighten  out 
the  problems  of  administration  and  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  old  agencies  and  have 
them  handle  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  idea 
exactly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  in  a  report  which  the  distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges  1  and  I  made  after  a  recent 
trip  abroad,  that  we  said  that  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  that 
at  one  time  there  were  4  American  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Paris  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

Mr.  President,  that  may  have  been  a 
mistake,  because  some  persons  said  there 
were  five.  In  any  case,  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if  he  does 
not  think  that  this  dissemination  of  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  in  the  var¬ 
ious  countries  abroad  tends  to  create  red 
tape  and  bureaucratic  inefficiency  as 
against  consolidating  it  into  relatively 
few  hands? 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  what  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  just  said.  I 
agree  with  him  entirely. 

I  should  like  to  say  there  were  5  am¬ 
bassadors,  including  our  Ambassador  to 
France,  in  Paris,  and  in  addition  there 
were  19  ministers  attached  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency.  I  think  this  adminis¬ 
tration  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
getting  rid  of  that  excess  baggage  and 
bringing  back  this  agency  to  where  it 
belongs;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  should 
go  further  and  abolish  the  FOA,  and  the 
functions  which  must  be  continued, 
should  be  continued  in  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  one  other  question. 

In  the  hearings  which  have  been  held 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  go  into, 
because  they  were  executive  hearings, 
nevertheless  there  were  some  implica¬ 
tions  from  representatives  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  had  to  do,  in  effect,  with  the  re¬ 
duction  or  the  elimination  of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  position  taken  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  has  to  do  with  struc¬ 
tural  reorganization  in  order  to  have 
better  functioning  as  against  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  elimination  of  foreign  aid.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
bring  about  an  elimination  of  duplica¬ 
tion  and  overlapping  of  costs.  It  is  also 
my  purpose  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  responsibility,  through  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Defense  and  State,  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Therefore  I 
believe  the  aid  program  can  be  reduced 
'tremendously,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
can  be  used  more  effectively  in  further¬ 
ing  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  interrupt  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  again,  as  I  understand, 
he  believes  that  we  could  reorganize  and 
streamline — as  could  be  done  in  a  busi¬ 
ness,  for  example — the  whole  foreign  aid 
structure,  and  in  that  way  we  could  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  money  foreign  aid 
is  costing  the  American  taxpayer,  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  our  military 
protection  abroad.  In  other  words,  we 
could  get  more  for  our  dollars  in  foreign 
aid.  Am  I  correct? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Let  me  cite  some  fig¬ 
ures.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  issued 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  last  week,  I  have  before  me  an 
item  relative  to  what  is  called  June  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  FOA,  which  indicates 
that  buying  is  speeded  up  in  the  last 
month  of  each  fiscal  year,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  funds. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  July  of  last  year 
a  total  of  $50  million  was  spent  by  FOA 
for  military  and  economic  and  technical 
assistance,  whereas  the  total  in  June  this 
year,  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
just  past,  the  total,  as  compared  with 
$50  million  in  July  of  last  year,  was 
$1,179,000,000. 

What  they  do  is  get  the  funds.  While 
we  are  talking  about  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  and  balancing  the  budget  and  re¬ 
ducing  taxes,  and  they  have  $12  billion 
to  play  with,  and  they  hold  their  buying 
up  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
then  they  make  a  big  splurge.  I  suppose 
they  have  an  explanation  for  it,  but  I 
would  rather  get  the  explanation  from 
a  permanent  agency  than  from  an  agency 
that  is  supposed  to  be  temporary. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  am  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  logical  and  detailed 
presentation  with  respect  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reducing  the  number  of  agen¬ 
cies,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
agencies  that  are  left. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri,  as  always,  is  most  kind  and 
considerate. 

The  second  concern  of  many  Members 
is  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  whole  seems  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  idea  that  foreign  aid  will  al¬ 
ways  be  with  us.  There  is  a  belief  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  foreign  aid. 
There  may  be  talk  about  trade,  not  aid, 
but  fundamentally  the  belief  persists 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  continua¬ 
tion  of  big  aid  programs  for  many,  many 
years. 

During  hearings  on  this  aid  bill  I  pur¬ 
sued  this  question  with  Mr.  Dulles  and 
with  Mr.  Stassen.  Both  of  them,  as  I 
have  indicated,  took  the  position  that 
foreign  aid  must  continue  into  the  in¬ 
definite  future.  I  took  the  position  not 
only  last  year  but  I  take  it  this  year  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  fundamental 
of  these  two  concerns  of  Members  of 
Congress,  is  that  the  philosophy  of  con¬ 
tinuous,  unending  foreign  aid  is  becom¬ 
ing  engrafted  upon  our  Government. 
The  independent  agency  which  tends  to 
become  permanent  is  a  sympton  of  this 
situation,  not  a  primary  cause. 

Last  year  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  I  proposed  setting 
June  30,  1954 — 29  days  ago — as  the  time 
when  authority  conferred  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  should  expire,  except  inso¬ 
far  as  powers  might  be  continued  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  liquidating  the  programs.  It 
was  specified  that  liquidation  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  programs  would  need  to  occur  with¬ 
in  36  months,  the  economic  programs 
within  24  months. 

Despite  the  explicit  language  of  the 
amended  provisions,  the  administration 


proceeded  as  if  the  words  of  the  law  did 
not  mean  what  they  said.  They  seemed 
to  assume  that  somehow  the  Congress 
did  not  know  what  it  was  doing.  The 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  as  if  nothing  was 
meant  by  the  language.  The  President 
gave  the  FOA  new  operating  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  permanent  character.  And 
this  year,  the  FOA  came  back  to  Con¬ 
gress  proposing  that  most  of  the  same 
programs  be  continued  on  the  same  basis, 
except  that  there  should  be  no  termina¬ 
tion  date  fixed  for  the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  two  amendments  to  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
first  amendment  simply  provided  that 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
should  be  abolished  as  of  December  31, 
1954— roughly  5  months  from  now.  I 
hoped,  by  pressing  for  this  amendment, 
to  eliminate  an  important  sympton  of 
foreign-aid  psychology.  It  was  my 
thought  that  if  FOA  were  abolished,  we 
might  anticipate  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  would  approach  the 
problem  of  foreign  aid,  not  as  if  it  were 
a  permanent  part  of  Government  opera¬ 
tions,  but  rather  as  something  special, 
to  be  relied  on  in  special  circumstances 
and  to  meet  specific  needs. 

There  were  objections  to  that  amend¬ 
ment.  Five  months  was  believed  to  be 
too  short  a  period  to  terminate  FOA  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  legislation  last 
year  fixed  June  30,  1954,  as  the  date 
when  aid  programs  were  to  terminate — 
thus  making  the  independent  agency  of 
FOA  unnecessary. 

I  decided  then  that  I  should  offer  my 
second  amendment,  reestablishing  a  date 
for  termination  of  foreign  aid,  a  year 
later  than  the  date  fixed  last  year.  The 
amendment  I  presented  was  adopted. 
By  shortening  the  military  aid  termi¬ 
nation  period  from  36  to  24  months,  and 
the  economic  aid  termination  period 
from  24  months  to  12  months,  I  believe 
expression  is  still  given  to  the  language 
in  last  year’s  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  many  people 
have  come  around  to  me  and  said:  “You 
don’t  really  mean  that  military  and 
economic  asistante  are  to  end,  do  you? 
What  you  really  want  is  to  abolish  FOA 
and  have  military-aid  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  economic-aid  programs  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  State  Department.” 

As  clearly  as  I  can  set  it  forth,  Mr. 
President,  here  is  what  I  want,  and  what 
I  believe  the  amendment  provides: 

First,  except  for  technical  assistance 
and  a  few  other  programs,  foreign  aid 
is  to  end  as  of  next  June  30.  The  amend¬ 
ment  belies  the  proposition  that  military 
and  economic  foreign-aid  programs  are 
a  permanent  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Nation. 

Second,  the  amendment  makes  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  President  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  abolish  FOA  as 
an  independent  agency  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  transfer  its  residual  functions 
elsewhere,  because,  there  being  no  for¬ 
eign  military  and  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  beyond  next  June  30, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  such  an  agency. 

Third,  if  there  is  a  need  next  year  for 
any  additional  military  aid  to  selected 
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countries,  it  would  be  logical  to  expect 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Department  of  State 
for  its  guidance  in  the  foreign  policy  im¬ 
plications  of  such  aid,  would  present  spe¬ 
cific,  limited  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  if  there  is  need  next  year  for 
any  additional  economic-type  assistance 
programs  to  selected  countries,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  would  present  such 
programs  to  the  Congress  for  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  amend¬ 
ment  makes  it  clear  that  the  technical 
cooperation  program — point  4 — is  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
State.  That  program,  under  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  has  a  long-term 
license — or  at  least,  a  no-term  license  as 
of  now— to  continue  operations  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  annual  appropri¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  next 
year  the  Congress  will  give  careful  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  to  any  recom¬ 
mendations  the  President  may  make 
with  respect  to  specific  foreign  military 
aid  requests  and  requests  for  economic 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  in  special 
cases. 

I  hope  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  will  get  the  idea  from  our 
action  this  year,  however,  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  cannot  accept 
the  concept  that  foreign  aid  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  foreign  or  military 
policy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  both  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  have  spoken 
today,  and  to  say  that  I  know  they 
have  contributed  much  to  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  that  is  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  Senator 
is  going  to  vote  against  it  or  not,  but 
my  vote  shall  be  cast  against  it.  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  anything 
I  may  say  will  influence  the  vote  of 
any  Senator.  Neither  am  I  intending 
to  try  to  influence  any  Senator’s  vote. 
I  merely  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  the  reasons  which  im¬ 
pel  me  to  vote  against  this  measure  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  President, 
to  use  the  Senate’s  time  in  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  pending  measure  and  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  projected  aid. 
This  bill  is  misnamed  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954.  That  title  is  a  euphe¬ 
mism  for  a  military  foreign  aid  program 
designed  to  authorize  the  reappropria¬ 
tion  of  $9,700,000,000  of  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  heretofore  appropriated  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  including  more  than  $2,100,- 
000,000  of  this  amount  which  is  unobli¬ 
gated,  and  to  add  to  this  monumental 
authority  the  authorization  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,100,000,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  of  the  money  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  be  poured  down  the  appar¬ 
ently  bottomless  drain  of  American  re¬ 
sources  into  purposes  and  places  that 
can  best  be  described  now  as  points  of 
no  return. 

It  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  these  dol¬ 
lars  must  come  out  of  revenue  raised  by 
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tax  levies  on  our  people  currently,  or  be 
passed  on  to  our  children  and  genera¬ 
tions  of  their  children  in  the  form  of 
an  unmanageable  and  unpayable  public 
debt;  this  debt,  in  its  turn,  to  hang  like 
a  Damocles  sword  over  the  Nation’s 
economy,  forcing  it  to  struggle  against 
the  temptation  to  wipe  out  the  debt 
through  the  device  of  ruinous  inflation. 

Oh,  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  say,  “Why,  Mr. 
Senator  from  Iowa,  do  you  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  restate  what  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again,  and  restate 
facts  with  which  we  are  fully  familiar? 
What  alternatives  do  you  propose? 
What  other  recourse  do  we  have?  Where 
in  the  free  world  of  associated  nations  is 
there  a  country  with  a  surplus  of  re¬ 
sources  from  which  can  be  financed  the 
struggle  of  free  people  to  avoid  being 
engulfed  by  a  tidal  wave  of  com¬ 
munism?’’ 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  by  way  of 
reply  to  these  queries  and  related  to  our 
present  leadership  in  the  free  world 
financial  stability. 

Granting  that  we  alone  of  the  free 
world  nations  have  the  surplus  of  re¬ 
sources  in  sufficient  and  usable  amounts, 
to  finance  the  struggle  against  Commu¬ 
nist  domination,  of  what  value  will  be 
the  Nation’s  leadership  when  we  reach 
the  inevitable  time  when  we  will  be  sight¬ 
ing,  or  even  scraping,  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  of  the  resources  of  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  the  slightest 
reason  to  hope  that  this  bill  would  rep¬ 
resent  the  end  to  the  vast  outpouring  of 
the  Nation’s  resources,  there  might  be  at 
least  a  semblance  of  justification  for  its 
passage.  But  every  Senator  knows  that 
each  and  every  time  one  of  these  foreign 
aid  bills  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
approval.  Senator  after  Senator  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  has  risen  to 
state  that,  much  as  he  deplores  the  legis¬ 
lation,  he  would  go  along  this  one  time 
but  never  again,  never  again. 

I  have  heard  many  Senators  stand  on 
this  floor  in  the  discussion  of  previous 
foreign  aid  bills  and  make  this  statement 
in  various  forms.  “I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  measure  under  protest  but  it  is 
the  last  time  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
such  expenditures.”  Well,  here  it  is 
again,  Mr.  President,  and  not  one  single 
witness  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  from  the  Defense  Department, 
from  the  FOA,  or  any  other  agency, 
would  hazard  any  guess  whatever  as  to 
when  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  need  for  a  continuation  of  our 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  so-called 
foreign  aid.  And  not  one,  Mr.  President, 
even  dared  hazard  a  hope  that  the  end 
would  soon  be  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  ways 
of  balancing  either  an  individual  or  a 
national  budget  and  wiping  out  existing 
debt — either  find  ways  to  raise  additional 
revenue,  or  curtail  the  expenditures  that 
are  continually  building  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  historical  background  on  which 
this  legislation  is  based.  On  the  5th  day 
of  June  1947,  a  great  American,  our  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State,  George  Catlett 


Marshall,  at  the  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  of  Harvard  University,  made  these 
statements: 

Europe’s  requirements  for  the  next  3  or 

4  years,  of  foreign  food  and  other  essential 
products,  principally  from  America,  are  so 
much  greater  than  her  ability  to  pay,  that 
she  must  have  substantial  additional  help 
or  face  economic,  social  and  political  deteri¬ 
oration  of  a  very  grave  character.  The  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  economy  should  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  all.  It  is  logical  that  the  United 
States  should  do  whatever  it  is  able  to  do 
to  assist  in  the  return  of  economic  health 
to  the  world,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  political  stability  and  no  assured  peace. 
Our  policy  is  not  directed  against  any  coun¬ 
try  or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  poverty, 
desperation  and  chaos.  And  an  essential 
part  of  any  successful  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  is  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  the  help  to  be  applied. 
Political  passion  and  prejudice  should  have 
no  part  whatever. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  1847, 
Secretary  Marshall,  before  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  Congress,  said  in  part: 

We  have  become  involved  in  two  wars 
which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  European 
Continent.  The  free  peoples  of  Europe  have 
fought  two  wars  to  prevent  the  forcible  de¬ 
struction  of  their  communities  by  a  single 
great  power.  The  need  for  our  assistance 
in  the  European  area  is  real  and  is  urgent. 
To  deny  today  our  interest  in  their  ability 
to  defend  their  own  heritage  would  be  to 
disclaim  the  efforts  and  sacrifice  of  two 
generations  of  Americans. 

The  war  ended  with  the  armies  of  the 
major  allies  meeting  in  the  heart  of  the 
European  community.  The  policies  of  three 
of  them  have  been  directed  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  European  community.  It  is  now 
clear  that  one  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  does 
not  for  its  own  reason  share  this  aim.  The 
record  of  the  endeavors  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  European 
community  is  clear  for  all  who  wish  to  see. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Marshall  plan 
of  1947. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  overwhelming  number 
approved  and  endorsed  the  statements 
and  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan.  But 
now,  Mr.  President,  7  years,  5  foreign 
bills,  and  $40  billion  later,  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  another  bill  to  provide  additional 
billions  for  what  is  called  mutual  se¬ 
curity. 

But  any  analysis  of  this  bill  will  dis¬ 
close  little  or  no  reference  to  the  lofty 
purposes  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  military  preparation  in  areas 
extending  three-fourths  of  the  distance 
around  the  globe.  One  can  search  this 
bill  from  beginning  to  end  and  find  few 
of  its  provisions  referring  in  even  remote 
degree  to  economic  rehabilitation,  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  aid,  reestablishment  of  com¬ 
mercial  or  financial  or  productive  sta¬ 
bility — but  abundant  evidence  will  be 
apparent  on  every  page  of  increased  and 
extended  commitment  in  geographical 
area  and  in  dollar  amounts  to  support 
an  extension  of  military  machines  over 

5  continents. 

Now  let  us  approach  the  present  bill 
along  another  channel,  the  channel  of 
the  historic  background  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  purposes  and  policies. 

August  14,  1941:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  presented  to  the  world 


the  ringing  statement  of  principles 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
hailed  by  all  the  world  as  a  charter  for 
peace. 

Listen  to  the  eighth  and  closing  pro¬ 
nouncement: 

We  believe  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  rea¬ 
sons,  must  come  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  force.  Since  no  future  peace  can 
be  maintained  if  land,  sea  and  air  arm¬ 
aments  continue  to  be  employed  by  nations 
that  threaten  or  may  threaten  aggression 
outside  their  own  areas,  the  disarmament  of 
such  nations  is  essential  and  we  will  aid. 
and  forward  all  practical  measures  which 
will  lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the 
crushing  burden  of  armaments. 

January  3,  1942:  Twenty-six  nations, 
including  our  own,  issued  a  joint  decla¬ 
ration  subscribing  to  the  declaration  of 
principles  known  as  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter.  These  are  the  principles  that  I 
have  just  quoted. 

•  September  21,  1943:  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Fulbright 
resolution  providing  that  they  favor  “the 
creation  of  appropriate  international 
machinery  with  power  adequate  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  therein  through  its  constitutional 
processes.” 

November  1,  1943:  The  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and 
China  declared: 

That  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  estab¬ 
lishing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  gen¬ 
eral  international  organization  based  on  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states 
and  to  bring  about  a  practicable  general 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
armaments  in  the  postwar  period. 

November  5,  1943:  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Connally  reso¬ 
lution  which  provided  that  the  Senate 
“recognizes  the  necessity  of  there  being 
established  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  a  general  international  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.” 

June  26,  1945:  The  United  Nations 
Charter  declared  its  purpose  to  be  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  and  to  take  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to 
world  peace  and  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state  or  in  any  other  manner  take 
action  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  charter. 

June  11,  1948:  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  reaffirming  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreement 
among  member  nations  for  reduction  of 
armaments  be  taken  with  adequate  and 
dependable  guaranties  against  violation. 

I  shall  not  use  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  Truman  doctrine  of  1947, 
or  the  Greek  and  Turkish  relief  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  the  European  Recovery  Act  of 
1948,  except  to  quote  from  President 
Truman’s  message  of  December  19,  1947, 
to  the  effect  that  our  purpose  was  to 
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minimize  the  financial  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  foreign  aid  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  “imposing  on  the  European 
countries  financial  burdens  which  they 
could  not  carry  in  the  long  run.” 

In  the  same  document,  he  warned  of 
the  necessity  to  be  careful  to  conserve 
the  physical  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  minimize  the  impact  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  on  our  Nation’s  economy. 
President  Truman,  in  his  message,  said 
th^t  while  the  burden  on  the  American 
people  should  not  be  ignored,  it  should 
not  be  exaggerated  and  should  be  kept 
well  within  our  resources,  for  us  to  safely 
meet  the  demands  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  such  demands  could  not  be  supplied 
indefinitely  and  to  be  assured  that  the 
demands  on  our  people  would  rapidly 
decrease. 

April  3,  1948:  We  passed  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  “to  promote  world 
peace  and  our  national  interest  through 
economic,  financial  and  other  measures 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  condi¬ 
tions  abroad  in  which  free  instiutions 
may  survive  and  be  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  economic  strength 
and  stability  of  the  United  States.  This 
measure  decleared  its  purpose  to  be  “the 
furnishing  of  material  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  abroad  in  such  manner  as  to 
aid  them  through  their  own  individual 
and  concerted  efforts  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  outside  assistance  through 
the  operations  under  this  title.” 

Now  let  me  rapidly  refer  to  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  the  Far  Eastern  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1949,  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development,  the  Palestine 
Refugee  Act  of  1950,  the  Famine  Relief 
Act  of  1953,  the  Pakistan  Wheat  Act  of 
1953,  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  Most  of  these  acts 
were,  in  my  opinion,  justified,  but  they 
added  to  the  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayers  which  was  inherent  in  the 
foreign  aid  policies  which  we  had  there¬ 
tofore  adopted. 

But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
rapid  transmutation  of  our  purposes  and 
policies  from  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
economic  stability  abroad  to  the  declared 
purpose  of  building  purely  military 
strength  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Now  listen  to  the  purposes  of  foreign- 
aid  legislation  as  set  out  in  our  leg¬ 
islation  of  the  past  few  years  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  our  protestations  of 
purpose  in  the  legislation  which  I  have 
cited  earlier  in  this  talk. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949  declared  that  while  we  still 
believe  that  armed  force  should  not  be 
used  in  the  common  interest  for  world 
peace  under  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
yet  “additional  measures  based  on  mu¬ 
tual  aid  should  take  the  form  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  essential  to  enable  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  defend  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  to  continue  to  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  the  armed  forces  contemplated  by 
the  charter  provisions.” 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  re¬ 
affirmed  these  purposes  but  added  that 
we  particularly  had  in  mind  “authoriz¬ 
ing  military,  economic,  and  technical 
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assistance  to  friendly  countries  to 
strengthen  mutual  security  of  the  free 
world.”  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
rapidly  changing  emphasis  from  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  aid,  from  the 
Marshall-plan  aid,  from  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  programs,  to  the  accenting 
of  military  aid  as  the  chief  and  fore¬ 
most  objective  of  the  aid  programs. 

Also,  a  relatively  new  factor  appeared, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  more  at  length 
later  in  this  talk,  the  factor  that  while 
assigning  aid  for  certain  areas  and  pur¬ 
poses,  the  legislation  empowered  the 
President  to  transfer  certain  percent¬ 
ages  of  authorization  to  other  purposes 
and  to  other  areas. 

June  20,  1952:  We  enacted  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1952. 

June  16,  1953:  We  approved  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1953. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  Here  again  is  the 
reaffirmation  of  formerly  stated  pur¬ 
poses,  but  with  a  transfer  of  emphasis 
from  the  European  area  to  the  Asian 
area ;  and  there  reappears, .  with  addi¬ 
tional  emphasis,  the  purpose  to  furnish 
military  aid  not  only  to  friendly  nations 
but  also  to  international  organizations 
at  the  President’s  sole  discretion,  with¬ 
out  the  faintest  guidance  or  limitation 
of  the  discretion  of  the  President,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  general  objective  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

What  foreign  policy,  Mr.  President? 
What  type  of  security,  Mr.  President? 
What  type  of  general  welfare,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent? 

Do  these  words  deal  with  the  domestic 
or  international  welfare?  The  military 
welfare?  The  financial,  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial,  or  economic  welfare?  Not  a 
line  or  a  word  of  guidance  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  handling  of  these  immense 
funds,  except  the  language  I  have  just 
quoted  from  this  bill:  “promoting  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  some  of 
the  historical  background  of  our  foreign- 
aid  programs,  not  alone  to  call  attention 
to  the  changes  in  purpose,  changes  in 
areas  and  changes  in  emphasis  on  use  of 
the  funds,  but  to  point  to  the  grand  total 
of  the  results  of  these  programs.  Gross 
foreign  aid  which  we  have  furnished  or 
authorized  from  July  1,  1949,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1953,  is  the  unbelievable  sum  of 
$118,500,000,000  from  the  resources  of 
the  American  people;  $49.2  billion  of  this 
amount  pertained  to  World  War  II. 

We  have  received  in  return  from  re¬ 
verse  and  return  grants  and  repayments 
from  July  1,  1946,  to  December  31,  1952, 
$12,400,000,000  leaving  a  net  expenditure 
in  foreign  aid  of  $106,100,000,000  to 
which  we  now  propose  to  add  $3,100,000,- 
000  more. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  tell  the  people 
of  my  State  of  Iowa  of  these  figures, 
and  they  ask  of  me  what  this  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  100  billion  of  their  dollars 
bought  for  them  and  their  country,  and 
I  reply  that  it  bought  time  to  build  up  free 
world  dikes  against  the  flood  of  com¬ 
munism,  where  will  I  tell  them  that 
these  dikes  have  been  constructed? 
What  will  I  tell  them  as  to  how  effective 


these  dikes  have  been  or  will  be?  Out¬ 
side  of  South  Korea  where,  with  140,000 
American  casualties  and  with  no  help 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  signatories,  we  threw  back  a 
tidal  wave  of  aggression  of  Communist 
hordes,  what  areas  have  we  recovered 
from  Communist  dominance? 

Have  we  effectively  cemented  into 
more  integrated  solidarity  and  friend¬ 
ship  the  nations  of  the  world  that  are 
still  free? 

What  surcease  can  we  hope  for  from 
this  continued  drain  on  the  American 
people  which  now  takes  the  form  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  military  alliances  that  never 
have  and  never  will  last  any  longer  than 
the  crumbling  of  the  cement  of  fear 
which  originally  brought  them  together? 

Is  there  no  longer  merit  in  the  lofty 
purposes  of  world  cooperative  efforts  for 
peace?  Outside  of  the  strong,  clear 
voice  of  Ambassador  Cabot  Lodge,  sel¬ 
dom  indeed  do  wTe  see  or  hear  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
machinery  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  policies  now  or  in  the  future. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  repeated 
statements  that  the  Soviet  Embassy 
will  not  allow  us  to  use  United  Nations 
machinery;  but  I  have  scant  patience 
with  such  pronouncements,  until  we 
ourselves  have  made  every  effort  open 
to  us  to  use  to  its  fullest  value  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  organization  that,  however  in¬ 
adequate,  represents  the  highest  point 
yet  attained  by  civilized  men  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  peace  and  permanent 
peace  into  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  refer  to  two 
particular  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
to  which  I  strenuously  object.  I  shall 
be  brief  because  I  have  learned,  from 
previous  experience  with  my  colleagues 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  no  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
that  committee  is  in  agreement  with 
me,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  I  could,  by  a  prolonged  discussion, 
influence  a  single  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  presenting  my  objections  to  the 
transferability  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  in 
committee  from  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee — each  and  all  insist  that 
these  transferability  provisions  bring  a 
flexibility  to  the  act  and  its  uses  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  use  of  the  funds 
which  are  authorized. 

Those  persons  argue  that  the  world 
picture  of  aggression  and  threatened 
aggression,  war  and  threatened  war,  is 
changing  with  kaleidescopic  rapidity, 
and  that  we  must  not  place  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  in  a  straitjacket  by 
compelling  the  President  to  spend  these 
funds  in  areas  and  in  amounts  strictly 
defined  by  the  bill.  They  assert  that 
funds  designed  for  certain  purposes 
might  well  become  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
needed  for  those  purposes  and  greatly 
in  demand  somewhere  else.  They  say 
that  such  changes  in  need  might  well 
develop  while  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session,  and  great  possible  harm  might 
result  from  the  inability  of  the  President 
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to  act  expeditiously  in  transferring  the 
funds  for  use  in  other  threatened  areas. 

I  admit  a  measure  of  logic  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President,  but  to  my  mind 
these  conclusions  are  not  tenable  after 
analysis. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  democratic 
representative  government  as  we  know 
it,  every  safeguard  in  both  written  and 
unwritten  constitutions  has  been  placed 
around  the  power  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
people,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and 
to  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  the  public  Treasury.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  these  powers  were  and  are 
strictly  limited  to  the  public  servants 
and  officials  who  were  and  are  closest  and 
most  immediately  answerable  to  the 
people  whose  wealth  and  resources  are 
being  officially  commandeered. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
some  of  these  sound  pronouncements  of 
our  own  Constitution. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution  states  that  all  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  and  through¬ 
out  this  great  document  appear  such 
provisions  as  the  following: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  in 
amendments  after  the  House  has  acted. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  sole  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
define  and  punish  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  maintain  and  provide  a  navy. 

The  Congress  must  be  sure  that  no 
money  for  the  raising  and  supporting 
of  armies  shall  be  appropriated  for  a 
longer  period  than  2  years. 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  rules  for  the  Government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  and  to  provide 
for  organizing  and  arming  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  these  as 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

No  direct  capitation  or  similar  tax 
shall  be  laid  excepting  on  the  basis  of 
population  census,  and  no  money  of  any 
kind  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  a 
regular  statement  of  such  expenditures 
of  public  money  shall  be  published,  and 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
disposing  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

As  against  this  long  list  of  securities 
thrown  around  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the 
people,  particularly  for  military  uses, 
there  is  only  one  provision  in  the  entire 
document  pertaining  to  the  executive 
department  in  this  connection,  in  the 
statement  that  the  President  shall  be 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
militia  when  called  into  actual  service  of 
the  United  States. 


Pursuant  to  those  various  constitu¬ 
tional  mandates,  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  has  evolved  certain 
procedures  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  from  the  Public  Treasury.  De¬ 
partments  and  agencies  prepare  their 
respective  budget  estimates  for  a  fiscal 
period.  These  estimates  are  detailed  as 
to  purpose,  use,  and  time  of  availability. 
From  these  various  budgetary  estimates 
the  problem  passes  through  the  Budget 
Bureau,  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  various  authorization 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  the  con¬ 
gressional  Appropriation  Committees. 
The  various  sums  are  made  available  for 
specific  uses. 

Why  all  this  careful  study  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  appropi’iation  of  money  if  the 
money  is  to  be  made  available  in  a  lump 
sum,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  some 
executive  agent? 

Listen  to  the  language  of  this  bill. 
Section  106  (d)  reads: 

Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  of  a  value 
not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  sum  of  (1) 
that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  103  (a)  plus  $1,265,300,- 
000  (with  certain  minor  exceptions)  may  be 
furnished  in  some  other  area  or  areas. 

Section  501  (a)  of  the  bill  provides: 

Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  any  of  the  first  3  chapters  of  title  I, 
title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  of  any  of  the  kinds  authorized  under 
any  other  such  chapter  or  title  and  may  be 
consolidated  with  any  appropriation  avail¬ 
able  under  the  chapter  or  title  to  which  such 
funds  are  transferred.  *  »  « 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  under  any  section  of  chapters  2  and  3  of 
title  I,  or  any  section  of  title  II,  title  III,  or 
title  IV,  may  be  transferred  from  such  sec¬ 
tion  to  any  other  section  of  the  same  chapter 
or  title  or  from  any  geographical  subdivision 
to  any  other  geographical  subdivision  of  the 
same  section,  and  may  be  consolidated  with 
any  appropriation  available  under  the  sec¬ 
tion  or  for  the  geographical  subdivision  to 
which  such  funds  are  transferred. 

What  do  these  provisions  mean?  They 
mean  that  within  the  percentage  limita¬ 
tion  and  pertaining  to  the  major  portion 
of  the  $9,700,000,000  of  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances,  plus  the  $3,100,000,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  provided  by  this  bill,  the 
President,  in  his  own  discretion  and  on 
his  own  motion,  in  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  found  on  page  6  “is 
given  general  authority  to  transfer  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  any  purpose  to  any  other  purpose 
and  from  one  area  to  any  other  area  for 
the  same  purpose  and  up  to  15  percent 
of  the  funds  for  military  assistance  may 
be  transferred  from  one  area  to  an¬ 
other.” 

Is  this  procedure  a  proper  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  our  responsibility  as  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body  under  the  Constitution?  Have 
we  the  moral  or  legal  right  to  abdicate, 
renounce  and  shirk  the  duty  we  swore 
to  perform?  Why,  Mr.  President,  under 
these  attempts  to  remove  the  responsi¬ 
bility  from  our  shoulders  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  President  we  have  authorized  and 


given  preapproval  to  such  incidents  as 
this  one;  after  hearing  painstaking  tes¬ 
timony  last  year  on  the  need  for  funds 
in  the  Indochina  area,  and  after  care¬ 
fully  sifting  the  need,  we  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $400  million  for  that 
area,  but  the  President  added  $375  mil¬ 
lion  under  his  then  transfer  authority 
and  added  to  these  sums  end  items  al¬ 
ready  fabricated  to  bring  the  total  aid 
for  that  area  to  well  over  the  sum  of  $1 
billion,  or  more  than  2V2  times  the  sum 
of  money  that  we  had  considered 
essential. 

A  statement  published  by  the  news 
services  within  the  past  few  days  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  of  the  Indochina  conflict 
as  $8,152,000,000,  of  which  it  was  stated 
that  France,  during  the  nearly  8 -year 
period  of  her  conflict  there,  paid  $4,771,- 
000,000;  and  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  3  years  of  the  8-year  period  fur¬ 
nished  $2,997,000,000,  or  well  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  sum  expended  through¬ 
out  the  8-year  war. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  recall  author¬ 
izing  it?  Do  we  recall  authorizing 
that  $3  billion  of  our  funds  be  spent  by 
France  in  that  area?  When  did  we  do 
it,  Mr.  President?  How  did  we  do  it? 
Why  did  we  do  it? 

We  made  certain  sums  available. 

Now  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  hearings, 
on  page  30: 

Senator  Gillette.  That  statement  which  I 
quoted,  and  on  which  you  have  just  com¬ 
mented,  seemed  a  bit  inconsistent  with  your 
statement  on  page  7  in  which  you  said: 

“We  have  provided  a  great  part  of  the 
military  materiel  needed  by  the  French  Union 
forces  and  the  national  armies  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam.  We  have  agreed  to 
finance  most  of  the  cost  of  the  fight  to  main¬ 
tain  the  freedom  of  the  Associated  States.” 

When  did  we  make  that  commitment,  who 
made  it  and  under  what  authority  did  we 
become  obligated  to  carrying  the  cost  or 
most  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  that  area? 

Secretary  Dulles.  *  *  * 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  authority  that 
you  refer  to,  that  authority  is  contained  in 
the  present  law  which  appropriated  $400 
million  to  France  for  this  purpose,  and 
then  there  has  been  supplemented  by  use  of 
the  flexible  transfer  provisions — 

They  are  the  ones  I  have  just  quoted— 
on  the  basis  of  consultation  with  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

It  was  already  in  the  law,  but  the  admin¬ 
istration  did  not  want  to  use  those  provi¬ 
sions  in  that  respect  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  so  that  was  sought  and  obtained. 

Senator  Gillette.  With  making  available 
$400  million  of  aid  in  that  area,  the  flexi¬ 
bility  clause  transferring  on  additional  $385 
million  and  the  utilization  also  of  end  items, 
the  help  was  carried  to  well  over  a  billion 
dollars?  Was  all  of  this  aid  channeled 
through  France? 

Secretary  Dulles.  Yes;  it  was  all  delivered 
to  France,  or  the  military  end  items  were 
delivered  to  the  French  commanders  in 
Indochina. 

That  is  what  we  poured  into  that  area 
under  the  last  mutual  security  bill  we 
passed — over  $1,400,000,000  of  which  was 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  as  be¬ 
ing  essential  to  the  security  of  the  free 
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world  in  that  area.  But  it  became  one- 
billion-dollars-plus ;  and  now,  under  the 
statement  I  have  just  read  as  to  the  cost 
to  us  of  that  war,  we  find  we  have  spent 
almost  $3  billion  in  that  area.  Under 
what  authorization,  Mr.  President?  Was 
it  under  a  specific  authorization  of  need? 
No.  The  specific  authorization  showed 
the  need,  and  then  gave  the  right  of 
transferability,  that  we,  by  abdicating 
our  responsibility  as  Senators  on  this 
floor,  have  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  hearings,  on  the  question  of  the 
authority,  I  asked  both  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  I  recall,  and  also  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Defense  Department:  “Sup¬ 
pose  under  this  authority  you  take  15 
percent,  as  you  are  authorized  to  do,  and 
transfer  it  to  another  use  or  another 
area;  and  then,  later,  the  President 
wants  to  take  another  15  percent  more 
and  transfer  it  to  another  area  and  an¬ 
other  use;  and  then  the  President  de¬ 
cides  he  wants  to  take  another  slice  of 
15  percent  and  transfer  it  to  another 
area  and  another  use.  Will  he  have  the 
right  to  do  that  and  continue  to  do  it 
until  there  is  nothing  left  to  slice?’’ 

The  answer  was,  “Yes,  Senator;  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  President 
will  have  that  right.’’ 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the 
committee  report — an  excellent  report. 
There  is  no  more  pregnant  or  more 
forceful  application  of  the  argument  that 
this  transferability  clause  is  needed  than 
the  situation  in  Indochina  right  now. 
The  bill  makes  available  an  additional 
$800  million  for  use  in  the  Indochina 
war.  Not  only  has  that  war  stopped — 
or  we  think  it  has  stopped — but  there 
is  great  concern  over  what  is  to  become 
of  the  material  we  piled  up  there  in  the 
past  under  the  $3  billion  of  aid  that 
we  poured  in  there.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  it?  I  read  from  page  44  of 
the  committee  report: 

Of  the  entire  aid  program  for  1955  the 
largest  single  amount  contemplated  is  that 
for  Indochina  for  which  a  total  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $1,133  million  was  requested — ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  entire  mutual 
security  program.  The  committee  reduced 
the  requested  authorization  for  direct  forces 
support  from  $800  million  to  $712  million. 
In  the  illustrative  programs  for  Indochina, 
military  assistance  amounted  to  $308  mil¬ 
lion,  defense  support  to  $21.5  million,  and 
technical  cooperation  to  $3.5  million. 

The  first  point  illustrated  is  this:  I 
read  the  long  list  of  enactments,  from 
the  Marshall  aid  plan  on  down — relief, 
rehabilitation,  building  up  economies, 
technical  assistance  for  our  allies  who 
are  going  to  cooperate  with  us.  Now,  in 
the  Indochina  area,  under  the  bill,  $800 
million  is  to  be  made  available,  and  of 
that  amount  $3,500,000  is  to  be  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  and  1  percent  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  used  for  technical  develop¬ 
ment.  Now  we  find  that  what  we  have 
piovided  in  the  past  is  piled  up  there 
and  we  are  trying  to  prevent  it  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists — 
into  the  hands  of  the  forces  that  have 

kei^J0Ver  under  a  compact  in  which 
we  did  not  participate.  But  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  said,  “Do  not  worry  about  it 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  and  fluid  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  area.  The  fund  of  $712 


million  has  been  made  available  for  use 
to  meet  United  States  objectives,  not 
only  in  the  associated  states  but  else¬ 
where  in  the  western  Pacific  and  south¬ 
eastern  Asia.” 

In  the  committee  I  asked,  “What  is 
the  western  Pacific?  How  is  it  defined 
and  delimited?  How  is  the  area  identi¬ 
fied?  What  is  the  western  Pacific  in 
reference  to  which  we  are  giving  author¬ 
ity  to  transfer  these  funds?  What  is 
southeastern  Asia?  Is  it  Cambodia;  is  it 
Laos;  is  it  Burma;  is  it  Malaysia;  is  it 
Indonesia? 

But  that  is  the  authority  and  that  is 
the  report  of  our  committee,  and  that 
is  the  transferability  clause,  to  which  I 
object  most  strenuously. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote — 
either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor — 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of 
the  American  people,  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  $100  billion  we  have  poured 
into  foreign  aid.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
if  I  know  what  it  is  for.  I  feel  justified 
in  so  doing  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  people  whom  I,  as  a  Senator,  am 
sworn  to  protect.  I  do  not  want  to  load 
that  responsibility  on  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  nor  would  I  have  loaded  it  on 
former  President  Truman,  or  any  other 
President.  The  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  is  mine,  and  I  cannot  evade 
it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  evade  it. 

Take  Indochina:  There  is  a  provision 
written  into  the  bill  with  reference  to 
this  same  matter.  In  this  particular 
area,  while  we  have  spelled  out  in  sec¬ 
tions  141  and  142  certain  guideposts  the 
President  must  follow  in  exercising  his 
discretion,  we  provide  on  page  94  that — 

Assistance  under  this  section — 

That  is,  to  Indochina — 
shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  141  and  142  except  that 
in  individual  cases  the  President  may  waive 
specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  may  deem  necessary. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  abuse  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  With  reference  to  this  partic¬ 
ular  area  not  only  do  we  authorize  the 
President  to  slice  15  percent  here,  15 
percent  there,  and  then  another  15  per¬ 
cent  and  transfer  it  to  this  area  or  that 
area,  to  this  purpose  or  that  purpose, 
but  we  have  obliterated  even  the  indefi¬ 
nite,  the  insignificant,  the  entirely  un¬ 
dependable  guidances  laid  down  in  the 
11  specific  guides  which  he  must  follow 
in  using  his  discretion.  In  reference  to 
this  area,  the  southeast  Asian  area  and 
the  western  Pacific — may  the  good  Lord 
show  us  where  it  is — we  have  said  he 
does  not  have  to  abide  by  those  guide- 
posts. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  this 
question.  I  am  not  criticizing  either 
President  Eisenhower  or  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  for  using  authority  which 
we  gave  to  them  in  exercising  their  sov¬ 
ereign  discretion  as  we  told  them  they 
could  do.  I  am  not  even  suggesting  that 
either  of  them  has  abused  his  discre¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  criticizing  the  Congress 
for  placing  that  discretion  within  their 
power  to  exercise,  and  by  so  .doing,  shirk¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  that  we,  as  Sena¬ 
tors,  should  assume. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  objects  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  abdicated  its  preroga¬ 
tives  in  turning  that  discretion  over  to 
the  President? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Certainly,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  is  correct. 

At  this  minute  there  is  not  a  Senator, 
there  is  not  a  House  Member,  theer  is  not 
a  member  of  the  executive  department 
who  can  tell  us  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  the  $800  million  they  may  not  use 
in  the  Indochina  area,  because  of  the 
changing  conditions  there. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  with  it? 
They  can  use  it  somewhere  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific  or  they  can  use  it  in  South¬ 
eastern  Asia  without  any  guide  posts 
whatsoever. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  under  this 
bill  they  can  slice  15  percent,  then  slice 
15  percent  more,  then  slice  15  percent 
more  until  there  is  nothing  left  to  slice. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  without  detailed  control,  has 
been  passed  on  by  our  Supreme  Court. 
The  general  rule  was  laid  down  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Soap  Co.  against  United  States 
(301  U.  S.  308).  In  that  case  the  Court 
said: 

Appropriations  and  other  acts  of  Congress 
are  replete  with  instances  of  general  appro¬ 
priations  of  large  amounts  to  be  allotted 
and  expended  as  directed  by  designated  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  A  striking  and  pertinent 
example  is  afforded  by  the  act  of  June  17, 
1901,  where  all  moneys  received  from  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  States  and  Territories  were  set  aside 
as  a  special  fund  to  be  expended  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands 
within  these  States  and  Territories.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  are  to  be  made  under  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  such 
projects  as  he  may  determine  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  advisable. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  Court. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  general  rule 
certain  funds  derived  from  definite 
sources  were  to  be  placed  in  a  special 
fund  to  be  expended  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  and  in  a  special  area. 

It  is  true  they  were  to  be  expended  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deemed  to 
be  practicable  and  advisable,  but  the  area 
of  expenditure  and  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
penditure  were  clearly  set  out  in  the 
legislation. 

Again,  in  Bowles  against  Willmgham 
(32  U.  S.  503,  1944),  it  was  stated: 

Congress  does  not  abdicate  its  functions 
when  it  describes  what  job  must  be  done,  who 
must  do  it  and  what  the  scope  of  his  au¬ 
thority  is. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  court,  that 
is  the  pronouncement  and  finding  of  the 
court. 

In  this  present  authorization  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  billions  and  billions  of 
the  Nation’s  resources,  Mr.  President, 
and  using  the  Court’s  own  language, 
where  are  the  specific  uses  and  purposes 
of  a  special  fund  as  described  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Soap  Co.  against  United  States, 
and  where  are  the  descriptions  of  a 
specific  job  to  be  done,  and  who  must 
do  it  and  where  is  the  limitation  of  the 
delegated  authority  which  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Court,  in  Bowles  against 
Willingham,  would  absolve  the  Congress 
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from  the  charge  of  abdication  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility? 

Just  one  additional  word  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  that,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
leave  it:  The  Court,  in  1940,  in  an  opin¬ 
ion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in 
United  States  against  Bush  &  Co.,  used 
this  language: 

It  has  long  been  held  that  where  Congress 
has  authorized  a  public  officer  to  take  some 
specified  legislative  action  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  that  action  is  necessary,  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Congress,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  officer  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
facts  calling  for  that  action  is  not  subject 
to  review. 

When  in  his  judgment  that  action  is 
predicated  on  certain  facts,  he  shall 
have  the  discretion  to  determine  the 
facts;  not  to  determine  if  he  is  to  spend 
the  money,  not  to  determine  the  purpose 
for  which  he  is  to  spend  it,  but  he  has 
the  discretion  to  determine  the  facts. 

In  the  instant  case,  in  this  bill,  there 
is  not  a  single  word  from  start  to  finish 
to  guide  the  President.  We  even  elimi¬ 
nated  so  far  as  Indochina  area  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  the  western  Pacific 
is  concerned  the  11  guideposts  which, 
dim  as  they  are,  were  set  up  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  travel. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  three  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill: 

First.  It  almost  completely  abandons 
the  concept  of  foreign  aid  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  purposes  of  war  and 
destruction. 

Second.  I  cannot  vote  to  continue  with 
no  end  in  sight  the  mountainous  expend¬ 
itures  of  the  property  of  our  people. 
However  richly  endowed  we  have  been 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Universe,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  resources  under 
our  control.  And  the  path  we  are  trav¬ 
eling  has  one  end  and  only  one — national 
insolvency.  And  with  national  insolv¬ 
ency  will  come  the  end  of  the  sound 
industrial  economy  that  made  possible 
our  leadership  in  the  free  world. 

Third.  Having  taken  the  oath  as 
United  States  Senator,  I  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  a  Senator  as  I  understand 
those  duties,  and  not  try  to  escape  those 
responsibilities  by  attempting  to  dele¬ 
gate  the  responsibility  to  another  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
an  outstanding  and  courageous  speech. 
It  is  one  which  I  very  much  wish  every 
Senator  on  the  floor  would  take  to  heart. 
It  is  one  that  every  Senator  should  read 
and  reread  and  reread  time  and  time 
again.  It  is  very  easy  to  give  away  the 
people’s  money.  How  simple  it  is  to  turn 
billions  of  dollars  over  to  someone  to 
spend.  But  it  takes  a  man  of  courage 
and  stamina  and  a  man  who  has  in  his 
heart  the  well-being  of  America  to  stand 
up  in  the  way  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  stood  up  this  morning; 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
holds  out  his  hand  to  him  and  congratu¬ 
lates  him  and  says  to  him,  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  very  grateful, 
of  course,  for  the  kind  words  of  the 
eminent  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  said  that  when  we_  take  15 
percent  and  15  percent  and  15- percent, 
eventually  the  whole  fund  is  transferred? 
Mr.  GILLETTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
agree  at  all  with  the  Senator.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee,  which  goes  into 
the  history  of  the  whole  matter  and 
states  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  does 
not  bear  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  stated.  I  refer  to  page  72  of 
the  committee  report,  and  I  shall  read 
the  part  that  relates  to  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  give  some  thought  to  this  point.  I 
read  from  page  72: 

Section  501  gives  the  President  power  to 
make  other  types  of  transfers.  Subsection 
(a)  — 

Of  course,  one  must  understand  the 
bill  in  order  to  understand  what  this 
statement  in  the  report  means.  I  have 
discussed  the  15-percent  transfer  of 
military  aid  from  one  area  to  another. 
This  refers  to  the  titles. 

Subsection  (a)  empowers  him  to  transfer 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  (including 
unexpended  balances)  in  any  one  title  or 
chapter  to  any  other  title  or  chapter.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  he  may  transfer 
10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  (title  II)  to  technical 
cooperation  (title  III)  or  to  direct-forces 
support  (ch.  2  of  title  I). 

Subsection  (b)  gives  him  similar  authority 
to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the  funds 
(including  unexpended  balances)  under  any 
section  of  any  title,  with  the  exception  of 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  from  one  section  to  an¬ 
other  within  the  same  chapter  or  title.  Sub¬ 
section  (b)  also  authorizes  10-percent  trans¬ 
fers  from  one  geographic  subdivision  to  an¬ 
other  within  the  same  section.  An  example 
of  such  transactions  would  be  a  10-percent 
transfer  of  defense-support  amounts  from 
Europe  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

Rarely  has  the  world  been  as  unsettled  as 
it  is  today.  The  committee,  therefore,  feels 
that  the  transferability  provided  in  this  bill 
is  vitally  needed  by  the  President  to  enable 
him  to  meet  new  threats  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions  as' the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  may  demand. 

I  have  read  from  page  72  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report. 

As  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
of  our  military  officials  and  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  by  Governor  Stas- 
sen — and  I  agree  with  them — it  is  im¬ 
possible  accurately  to  gauge  exactly  what 
is  needed  in  each  one  of  those  areas, 
and  under  each  one  of  the  titles.  There 
must  be  some  leeway  given  the  Presi¬ 
dent  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
program  effectively  and  if  we  are  not  to 
tie  the  President’s  hands  and  the  hands 
of  his  aids  by  a  strict  provision  of  law. 

The  percentage  is  relatively  small,  but 
it  does  permit  an  adjustment  by  the 
President  in  working  out  the  problems. 

I  admit  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
large  amount  involved  in  the  Indochina 
fund.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 


wishes  to  have  a  further  discussion  of  it, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  it.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona  wanted  to  ask  me  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  it.  I  believe  the  original 
amount  was  $800  million,  but  the  House 
has  reduced  it  to  $720  million.  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  large  amount.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  probably 
there  has  never  been  a  more  disturbed 
condition  in  the  world  than  that  now 
prevailing  in  the  Far  East. 

When  the  program  was  originally  dis¬ 
cussed  we  thought  it  would  contemplate 
aid  to  Indochina.  Last  year,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  we  contributed  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  French  equipment,  and  so  on,  in 
Indochina  to  the  extent  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  billion  dollars. 

I  suppose  that  now  it  is  apparent  we 
lost  in  that  undertaking,  although  the 
funds  expended  may  have  helped  a  great 
deal. 

Of  course,  as  the  situation  stands  now, 
the  Reds  may  move  in  some  other  di¬ 
rection.  First  they  were  in  Korea  and 
then  in  Indochina.  We  know  they  are 
mobilized  along  the  Indochina  border, 
and  there  may  be  an  attack  there.  On 
the  other  hand  they  may  move  into  Thai¬ 
land  or  into  Malaya,  or  they  may  con¬ 
template  a  movement  into  the  Philip¬ 
pines  or  into  some  other  area.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Japan. 

The  program  we  have  in  mind  is  flex¬ 
ible  enough  so  that  the  President  and  his 
advisers  can  have  a  certain  amount  of 
leeway.  It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  he 
must  have  some  leeway  to  deal  with  any 
critical  situation  that  may  arise. 

Congress  will  not  be  in  session  until 
January.  I  am  certain  that  if  any 
crisis  arises,  and  there  is  to  be  a  shift 
in  the  funds,  the  President  will  come  to 
Congress  if  a  war  should  threaten. 

I  mention  that  fact,  because  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Senator  in  his  objection 
to  having  flexibility,  because  certainly 
we  can  trust  the  President,  if  we  can 
trust  anyone,  in  the  military  area,  and 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  act  quickly 
in  handling  the  situation.  Therefore,  I 
wanted  to  make  what  may  seem  to  be  a 
correction  in  the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  reply  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  very  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
that  no  one  holds  him  and  his  opinion 
and  judgment  in  higher  esteem  than  I  do. 
Earlier  in  my  remarks  today  I  admitted 
that  there  was  some  logic  and  some 
plausibility  in  the  demand  for  flexibility. 
I  attempted  to  call  attention  to  uncon¬ 
trolled  flexibility  and  the  abdication  of 
authority  and  responsibility  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  . 

With  reference  to  the  question  which 
the  able  Senator  raised  pertaining  to  the 
taking  of  a  15  percent  slice,  and  then 
another  15  percent  slice,  although  I  have 
the  hearings  before  me,  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  page  which  shows  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  asked  the  witnesses  if  they 
interpreted  the  authority  to  mean  that 
they  could  take  a  15  percent  slice  and 
transfer  it  within  the  limitation,  and 
then,  after  they  had  transferred  it  under 
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that  authority,  take  another  15  percent 
slice  within  the  same  limitation,  and 
transfer  it;  and  all  the  witnesses  on  the 
stand  said,  “I  cannot  answer  it  myself, 
but  I  will  refer  it  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Defense  Department.”  They  said 
the  President  could  undoubtedly  do  it  as 
long  as  there  were  any  funds  left  to 
transfer. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  not  exercising 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  the  constitutional 
limitation  and  authority  placed  within 
their  hands. 

I  admit  that  there  are  occasions  when 
some  flexibility  would  be  justified,  but 
the  situation  to  which  the  able  Senator 
has  alluded  and  to  which  I  referred  a 
while  ago,  in  connection  with  which 
there  was  presented  to  us  a  clearcut  case 
of  the  need  for  mutual  security  and  of 
around  $800  million  in  the  Indochina 
area,  now  has  changed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Let  me  finish  please. 
There  is  no  proposal  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ment  presented  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  bill  to  the  effect  that,  since  that  sit¬ 
uation  has  changed  and  there  is  no  need 
for  that  $100  million,  that  it  should  be  set 
up  as  a  separate  fund  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  purpose  set  forth. 

This  has  not  been  done.  The  Senator 
has  said  we  do  not  know  where  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  going  to  attack.  They  may 
attack  Formosa,  they  may  attack  Thai¬ 
land,  they  may  attack  Japan,  they  may 
attack  Malaya,  and  we  want  it  available 
to  be  used  there.  That  is  what  I  am 
objecting  to.  They  may  attack  in  Oki¬ 
nawa  or  New  Guinea;  they  may  attack 
in  northern  Australia.  It  is  all  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific,  and,  under  the  authority  of 
the  bill  and  under  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  all  the  fund  could  be  used  with¬ 
out  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  without  any  legislative  authority. 
There  would  be  complete  discretion  to 
use  a  fund  which  we  said  was  to  be  used 
for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is  to  that  I  am 
objecting. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  [Mr.  Knowland], 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course,  I  think 
it  has  been  very  clear  from  the  incep¬ 
tion  that  there  was  transferability  within 
the  title,  and  there  was  also  transfer- 
ability  among  the  several  titles  in  sev¬ 
eral  areas.  I  think  the  committee  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  that,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  thoroughly  understands  it.  I  do 
not  interpret  that  to  mean  that,  once 
having  made  the  transfer  of,  let  us  say, 
10  percent  or  15  percent,  whatever  the 
limitation  may  be,  they  could  make  it 
again  and  again  and  again  until  there 
were  no  funds  left  in  the  other  title.  I 
do  not  think  that  was  the  legislative 
intent  or  the  congressional  intent. 

I  think  they  are  empowered,  within 
the  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  to  make  the  transfer 
once  up  to  the  maximum  provided  by  the 
Congress,  and  then  within  the  sections 
to  make  the  transfer,  but  not  to  do  it 
to  the  point  where  there  would  be  no 
funds  left. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  a  question? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes. 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  language  in  this  bill  that 
would  prevent  the  repetitive  slicing  of 
these  funds? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  was  certainly 
not  my  understanding  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  sure  it  was  not. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  say  now,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill,  that  I  would  be  quite  shocked  if 
they  attempted  to  exceed  what  I  think 
is  the  clear  congressional  intent,  that 
the  transfers  be  made  up  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  placed  by  the  Congress,  and  not  be 
duplicated  time  and  time  again,  so,  in 
effect,  to  exhaust  the  entire  amount  for 
the  title. 

If  the  situation  ever  becomes  that 
serious,  I  would  hope,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  Congress  would  be 
called  into  session,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  have  such  a  deep 
respect,  Mr.  President,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  able  majority  leader  that  I  am 
sure  that  he  reached  no  such  conclu¬ 
sion  as  I  have  suggested;  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  so  provides,  and  in  the 
hearings,  when  that  question  was  asked, 
witnesses  said  that  in  their  opinion  it 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  May  I  ask,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  Senator’s  interpretation 
that  the  committee  intended  that  it  be 
done  in  that  way? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Certainly  not.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  I  have  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  point 
is  important,  and  I  certainly  would  want 
the  executive  department  to  be  on  no¬ 
tice  as  to  what  the  committee’s  intent 
and  the  Congressional  intent  was.  Let 
me  read  from  page  89,  beginning  at  line 
12,  subsection  (4)  (d) : 

Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  of  a  value 
not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  sum  of  (1) 
that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances 
referred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was 
available  on  June  30,  1954,  to  furnish  as¬ 
sistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the 
amount  specified  in  the  applicable  para¬ 
graph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for 
additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be 
furnished  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  section  (c)  of  this  section. 

I  interpret  that  as  permitting  trans¬ 
ferability  only  up  to  15  percent,  and 
not  a  repetition  of  multiple  15  percent 
transfers. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
again  say  that  I  have  such  confidence 
in -the  Senator’s  judgment  that  I  am 
sure  that  he  reached  no  such  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
the  inquiries  I  made,  and  which  appear 
in  the  hearings,  disclose  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  prohibition  against  it  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  and  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  could  be  repeated. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  witness.  I 
think,  was  mistaken,  and,  if  there  is  any 
question  about  it,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  when  that 
committee  finally  marks  up  the  appro¬ 
priations  covering  that  phase  of  the  for¬ 
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eign-aid  bill  and  submits  its  report, 
while  I  cannot  speak  for  the  commit¬ 
tee,  I  shall  certainly  recommend  to  the 
committee  that  they  make  it  very  clear 
in  their  report  that  there  is  to  be  only 
one  transferability  up  to  the  15  percent, 
and  not  multiple  transferability. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Johnson],  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
who  are  handling  the  bill  at  this  time. 

On  page  82,  beginning  with  line  20, 
and  j  continuing  on  page  83,  as  far  as 
line  6,  the  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  seating  in  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  China.  In  the  event  of  the 
seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council 
or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the 
Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  national  security,  of  the 
implications  of  this  action  upon  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  our 
foreign  relationships,  including  that  created 
by  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  recommendations  which  he 
may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
committee  amendment  divided,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  separate  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  that  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  have  just  read. 
The  amendment  was  adopted-  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  committee,  but  if  it  were 
not  separated,  there  would  be  no  sep¬ 
arate  vote  on  that  particular  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  that  as  to  that  particular  part 
of  the  amendment  which  has  now  been 
separated,  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  7-28-54-C  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  133, 
lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
“$150,000,000”  and  insert  “$750,000,000.” 

On  page  133,  line  22,  strike  “on  such 
terms”  and  insert  “for  specific  purposes 
on  terms  offering  reasonable  assurance 
of  repayment.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  desire  to 
have  action  taken  now  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
an  engagement  he  wishes  to  keep,  but  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
before  a  vote  is  had  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
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absent  from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  from  4  p.  m.  today  until 
4:30  p.  m.  tomorrow,  for  the  reason  that 
I  am  to  receive  a  honorary  degree  from 
Rider  University,  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  I  am  to  make  a  commencement 
address  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning, 
the  arrangements  having  been  made 
some  4  or  5  months  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  fact 
that  no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  on 
the  amendment  which  he  has  had  called 
up. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  does 
my  amendment  become  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLD W ATER .  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Gore 

MiUikin 

Barrett 

Green 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bowring 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Burke 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bush 

Holland 

Payne 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Byrd 

Ives 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Reynolds 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Crippa 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Daniel 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Langer 

Symington 

Duff 

Lehman 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Lennon 

Upton 

Ellender 

Long 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Welker 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Ful  bright 

Martin 

Young 

George 

Maybank 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL. 

I  announce 

that  the 

Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

Beall]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefattver],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ktr- 
chel  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Capehart]  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  133,  in  lines  15,  16, 
and  22. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  state  the 
number  of  his  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  numbered 
“7-28-54— C.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  lending 
authority  under  the  bill  from  $150  mil¬ 
lion  to  $750  million. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  authorizes 
loans  up  to  $150  million  through  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank.  My  amendment 
proposes  to  increase  that  amount  to  $750 
million,  which  is  one-half  of  the  non¬ 
military  amount  authorized  by  the  bill. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  stop  giving  away  money,  and 
should  begin  to  lend  it.  I  would  have  no 
objection  if  the  $750  million — in  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
and  the  President— were  loaned  on 
terms  as  long  as  50  years. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  no  excuse 
now  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  give  away  more  and  more, 
money.  Any  necessary  assistance 
should  be  on  a  strictly  loan  basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  proposing  to  diminish  the 
grants  under  foreign  operations  by  $600 
million,  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
loans  of  $600  million  which  he  is  now 
proposing? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  bill  as  it  now 
stands  proposes  to  give  away  the  $600 
million.  I  am  proposing  that  the  $600 
million  be  loaned,  so  that  our  taxpayers 
will  have  a  chance,  some  of  these  days, 
to  have  that  money  l'eturned  to  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  if  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  is  correct,  it 
merely  proposes  to  increase  the  loaning 
authority  by  $600  million,  but  does  not 
propose  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
grants. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  mistaken.  If  he  is  not, 
then  the  ones  whom  I  asked  to  prepare 
the  amendment  did  not  prepare  it  in  the 
way  I  told  them  to.  What  I  intended — 
and  if  the  amendment  does  not  do  it,  I 
wish  to  modify  the  amendment — is,  not 
to  increase  the  total  of  the  bill,  but 
simply  to  earmark  an  additional  $600 
million  to  be  loaned,  rather  than  to  be 
given  away.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
amendment  does.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  disagree? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  amendment.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  133,  lines  15  and  16,  strike 
“$150,000,000”  and  insert  “$750,000,000.” 

There  is  the  increase  in  the  loan 
authority. 

Then  the  amendment  provides: 

On  page  133,  line  22.  strike  “on  such  terms” 
and  insert  “for  specific  purposes  on  terms 
offering  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment." 


So  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  pi-oposing  $600  million  more  of 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  was  never 
more  in  error  in  his  life.  That  is  not 
what  my  amendment  does.  I  just  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  the  amendment  is  written 
to  do  that,  I  wish  to  modify  it.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  justification  for  an  out¬ 
burst  of  protest  that  the  amendment 
does  do  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  made  an 
outburst  at  all ;  I  merely  have  attempted 
to  read  the  language  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  two  experts 
sitting  on  my  left  tell  me  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  misconstruing 
the  language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  yet  I  think 
the  matter  is  covered  in  the  following 
language,  on  page  133,  beginning  in  line 
12: 

Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  act  (other  than  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  ch.  1  of  title  I)  and  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States 
under  section  402,  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
than  $150,000,000 — 

And  so  forth.  As  the  committee 
amendment  now  reads,  it  calls  for  $150 
million,  whereas  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  committee 
amendment  would  change  the  amount 
to  $750  million.  Therefore,  I  assume 
that  provision  keeps  the  amount  within 
the  total  authorization;  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  amendment  would  increase 
the  loan  part,  it  would  of  necessity  de¬ 
crease  the  other  part. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  worried  over 
whether  it  is  a  gift,  a  loan,  or  whatnot; 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  the  money 
back,  in  any  event. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  a  little  information  regarding 
how  these  countries  stand  at  the  present 
time,  in  terms  of  their  performance  on 
the  funds  they  already  have  obtained 
from  the  United  States. 

Since  World  War  I,  cei’tain  countries 
are  in  default  on  loans  made  to  them  for 
that  war,  and  yet  we  still  furnish  money 
for  further  loans  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  figures  are  certainly 
enough  to  alarm  us.  Let  me  state  what 
the  detailed  figures  are  at  the  present 
time: 

Austria,  $26,024,539.59. 

Belgium.  $570,107,077.66. 
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Finland,  $7,286,040.18. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  simply  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  that  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world  that  have  been  a  good  credit 
risk  and  have  shown  not  only  their  good 
intentions,  but  their  good  performance, 
in  terms  of  debt  repayment,  and  have 
set  a  standard  around  which  all  prudent 
and  frugal  men  can  rally,  it  is  Finland. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  Fin¬ 
land  does  not  owe  the  United  States 
very  much,  either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true;  Fin¬ 
land’s  record  of  performance  is  excellent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  done,  I  also 
wish  to  defend  Finland,  which  has  con¬ 
sistently  paid  every  debt  installment  as 
it  has  come  due,  and  has  paid  the  inter¬ 
est.  That  is  why  we  have  established 
the  Finnish  scholarships,  using  the 
money  that  Finland  has  been  repaying, 
with  interest.  I  wish  to  make  that  point 
very  clear. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Finland  is  better  than  any  of  the  others. 
France  owes  us  $5,280,785,801.87;  Greece, 
$40,360,255.10;  Italy — let  us  move  on — 
she  did  pretty  well;  there  is  not  much, 
only  $2,107,012,659.34  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  agree  that  the  Greeks  have  suffered 
a  great  deal,  and  that  much  of  the 
money  Greece  has  received  has  gone  in¬ 
to  her  defense? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  reading  them  all  and  giving  the 
record  of  this  payback. 

Italy,  $2,107,012,659.34. 

Then  we  come  to  Poland,  $363,822,- 
784.20;  Yugoslavia,  $65,861,718.78,  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  those  different  coun¬ 
tries  owe  us  of  $8,461,260,876.66. 

But  let  me  refer  now  to  England. 
England  has  kept  alive  her  arrears  from 
World  War  I  by  paying  the  interest,  and 
making  a  few  curtailments  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Notwithstanding  this  however, 
England  owes  us  from  those  early  loans 
a  balance  of  $7,630,859,301.93.  So  I  do 
not  think  we  should  worry  whether  we 
say  the  money  is  a  loan  or  a  gift  or 
whatnot.  I  do  not  think  we  need  expect 
to  get  very  much  of  it  back.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words,  the 
able  Senator’s  position  is  that  we  ought 
not  to  lend  them  any  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  agree. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  lend  them  the  money  and  never 
get  it  back  than  simply  give  it  away  to 
them,  because  we,  at  least,  put  the  trans- 
action  on  a  businesslike  basis  when  we 
lend  them  the  money;  and  when  we  give 
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such  a  basis. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  just  fooling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  we  loan  it?  Some 
people  may  expect  to  get  it  back,  but 
does  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Of  course,  the  able 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  not  yet  gone 
in  for  any  of  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
Senator  is  talking  to  the  wrong  person. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  his  past  voting  record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  been  against 
the  method  by  which  foreign-aid  money 
has  been  handled  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
should  have  been  on  the  basis  of  loans 
rather  than  gifts,  and  that  the  loans 
should  be  on  a  good  sound  business  basis. 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  the 
number  of  years  for  repayment.  I  in¬ 
sist,  however,  that  they  do  make  some 
payments,  and  pay  the  interest.  I  think 
we  would  have  more  friends  in  the  world 
today  had  we  handled  foreign  aid  on  the 
basis  of  loans;  had  we  handled  it  on  the 
basis  of  just  good  common  horse  sense. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  have  shoveled 
money  out  in  every  direction  on  a  “come 
and  get  it’’  principle,  and  this  bill  still 
has  some  of  that  in  it. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  an  additional  $600  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  authorization  is  loaned. 

I  know  there  are  those — I  heard  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yesterday 
talking  about  this  money — who  say  that 
it  comes  back  to  us.  The  Senator  says  it 
helps  business  in  Wisconsin,  in  Indiana, 
and  throughout  the  United  States.  Well, 
it  does,  I  presume,  but  it  is  like  giving 
a  man  money  and  then  saying  to  him, 
"Come  back  and  buy  something  from 
me.”  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  In 
other  words,  it  is  like  saying  to  a  man, 
“Here  is  $1,000;  buy  $1,000  worth  or  mer¬ 
chandise  from  me.”  Anyone  who  says 
otherwise  simply  does  not  understand 
economics  or  understand  the  way  busi¬ 
ness  operates.  When  $1,000  in  foreign 
aid  is  given,  the  American  taxpayers  pro¬ 
vide  the  $1,000. 

The  $1,000,  of  course,  may  come  back 
to  the  United  States  and  be  spent  here, 
but  it  is  taken  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  given  to  somebody  in  a  foreign 
land. 

So  far  as  concerns  employment,  in 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana  and  other  States 
the  same  thing  could  be  accomplished  by 
taking  $1,000  from  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  spending  it  on  our  own  people 
here  at  home. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
should  change  our  foreign  policy  in  re¬ 
spect  to  money  matters.  We  should  for¬ 
get  about  giving  it  away.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  foreign  trade.  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  cooperating  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  we  have  recently  passed 
a  bill,  of  which  I  was  the  author,  relating 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  increasing 
its  lending  capacity  by  $500  million,  set¬ 
ting  up  a  board  of  directors,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  bank  in  a  position  to  lend  more 
money  to  stimulate  our  international 
trade. 
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I  want  to  get  foreign  aid  on  such  a 
basis  that  the  people  of  other  nations 
can  have  some  self-respect  by  once  again 
paying  their  own  way. 

I  have  been  all  over  the  world,  and  I 
did  not  find  other  countries  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  we  were  giv¬ 
ing  them  money.  They  would  like  to 
borrow  from  us.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  countries  in  Latin  America  have  al¬ 
ways  got  their  hands  out.  Let  me  say 
this:  I  visited  every  country  in  Latin 
America  last  year,  and  I  did  not  find  a 
single  one  that  wanted  a  nickel  as  a  gift. 
They  wanted  loans,  which  they  can  pay 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  feels  as 
I  do.  He  is  a  great  believer  that  Santa 
Claus  wants  to  give,  but  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  ought  to  be  365  days  a  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

I  think  possibly  now  and  then  there  is 
some  excuse  for  grants  for  purely  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  But  the  amount  we  are 
talking  about  here,  $600  million,  is  not 
for  military  aid.  It  is  merely  for  good 
old  common  business.  It  is  nonmilitary. 
Unless  my  amendment  prevails  we  are 
going  to  give  away  another  $600  million. 

Why  is  it  not  better  to  lend  the  $600 
million?  Can  anybody  advance  a  good 
argument  for  not  lending  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield,  I  shall  try  to  explain. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  so  that  he  may  explain  why 
it  is  better  to  give  money  away  than  it 
is  to  lend  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  might 
say,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  the 
Senator  suggests  that  any  of  this  money 
is  being  given  for  probable  investment, 
it  is  not  correct.  The  whole  theory  of 
this  bill  is  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  there  is  nothing  else. 

I  said  this  morning  in  my  speech  that 
the  whole  thing  is  based  on  security,  on 
the  military  situation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  $600  million  is  not  going  for  military 
purposes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  May  I  fin¬ 
ish  my  statement? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  the  Senator 
may  finish  his  statement,  but  let  us  be 
factual. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  state¬ 
ment  I  am  going  to  make  is  based  on  a 
long  discussion  in  the  committee;  it  is 
based  on  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  Governor  Stassen,  and  on 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  these  funds  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  not  grants,  so  far  as  we 
can  do  it. 

The  situation  that  presents  itself  is 
the  practical  one  of  where  we  can  do  it. 
We  are  basing  our  policy  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  recently  as  June  23,  when  he 
said  to  us  in  his  message  on  the  bill: 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  need  for 
such  grants,  we  must  strive  constantly  to¬ 
ward  relationships  with  our  friends  which 
are  more  satisfactory,  both  to  them  and  to 
us,  than  grant  assistance.  This  legislation 
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should,  therefore,  reserve  for  loans  not  less 
than  $100  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1955 
funds.  Such  loans  would  be  made  where 
there  is  reasonable  chance  of  repayment  in 
dollars  or  in  local  currencies,  and  should  be 
extended  in  a  manner  that  would  not  sub¬ 
stantially  impair  a  country’s  capacity  to 
borrow  from  private  banking  sources,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  is  a  vital  step  toward  the  general  re¬ 
placement  of  grant  economic  assistance.  We 
shall  achieve  this  goal  as  quickly  as  world 
conditions  and  our  national  welfare  permit. 

The  very  point  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  is  raising  was  brought 
up  very  effectively  in  committee  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  . 
We  tried  to  determine  the  amount  we 
could  make  available  in  the  form  of 
loans  rather  than  grants.  We  went 
through  the  entire  program,  which  is 
divided  into  titles,  and  we  found  that 
the  only  places  where  we  could  make 
loans  would  be  in  certain  areas  where 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  pay 
back  the  loans.  In  that  connection  I 
have  had  the  staff  prepare  a  statement 
for  me  on  why,  based  on  the  studies  we 
had  made  and  discussions  we  had,  the 
$75,0  million  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  suggests,  in  place  of  the  $150 
million,  could  be  used  or  could  not  be 
used. 

I  shall  read  this  as  our  statement  on 
the  subject. 

First.  This  amendment  would  require 
not  less  than  $750  million — instead  of 
$150  million — to  be  used  only  for  loans. 

Let  me  state  that  the  $150  million  is 
a  floor.  It  means  that  not  less  than 
$150  million  shall  be  made  in  the  form 
of  loans.  If  the  administrator  is  able  to 
go  beyond  that  figure,  he  can  go  as  high 
as  he  can  if  he  finds  that  more  loans 
can  be  made. 

It  would  further  provide  that  the  loans 
be  made  for  specific  purposes  on  terms 
offering  reasonable  assurance  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

Second.  This  represents  a  drastic  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  loans  contem¬ 
plated.  The  House  bill  contained  a 
formula  which  would  have  required 
something  more  than  $300  million  in 
loans,  and  the  committee  rejected  this  as 
too  high. 

Third.  The  Capehart  amendment,  like 
the  committee  bill,  applies  to  funds 
other  than  those  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I  (military 
assistance).  These  funds  amount  to 
$1,450,700,000,  so  that  the  Capehart 
amendment  would  require  more  than 
half  to  be  in  the  form  of  loans. 

That  is  the  military  equipment  part 
of  it  which  we  know  from  experience 
we  cannot  make  in  the  form  of  loans. 
If  these  countries  are  going  to  provide 
the  manpower  for  which  our  equipment 
is  furnished,  we  must  back  them  up  with 
the  equipment  if  they  are  to  furnish  the 
manpower  to  use  it. 

The  figure  of  $1.45  billion,  against 
which  the  loan  requirement  of  $750  mil¬ 
lion  would  have  to  be  applied,  includes 
an  item  of  $712  million  for  direct  forces 
support  and  other  types  of  assistance  in 
southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific. 

I  discussed  that  point  a  minute  ago. 
These  funds  for  southeast  Asia  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  breakdown  in  Indochina. 


There  is  no  way  of  putting  that  money 
in  the  form  of  loans.  It  is  for  use  in 
that  area. 

This  is  basically  military  assistance 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  furnished 
on  a  loan  basis — certainly  not  for  specific 
purposes  on  terms  offering  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment. 

The  net  result  of  the  Capehart  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore,  would  be  to  require  all 
other  assistance  in  the  bill  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  through  loans.  This  would  in¬ 
clude  such  obviously  inappropriate  items 
as  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea. 
This  is  a  large  item.  The  Koreans 
could  not  accept  a  loan  in  connection 
with  it. 

It  would  also  include  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  for  Korean  relief, 
technical  assistance,  and  the  Children’s 
Fund,  and  such  pseudomilitary  assist¬ 
ance  as  direct  forces  support  and  defense 
support. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  program 
could  be  administered  at  all  under  the 
requirement  contained  in  the  Capehart 
amendment.  The  administration  is 
committed  to  moving  to  a  policy  of  loans 
instead  of  grants  as  rapidly  as  practi¬ 
cable.  The  committee  report,  page  71, 
endorses  this  policy.  But  to  attempt  a 
shift  as  sudden  and  drastic  as  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Capehart  amendment  would 
be  self-defeating. 

In  the  light  of  the  discussions  we  had 
on  this  matter,  and  weighing  the  figures 
and  trying  to  determine  where  loans 
might  be  made,  we  thought  the  maxi¬ 
mum  floor — that  is,  the  compulsory  fig¬ 
ure — should  be  set  at  $150  million.  If 
we  went  any  higher,  we  felt,  we  would 
embarrass  the  administrator  and  em¬ 
barrass  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  would  be  too  bad 
if  we  were  to  embarrass  someone,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  foreign-aid  people  who  are 
giving  this  money  away. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
share  the  Senator’s  sentiments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  would  be  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  taxpayers,  I  am  sure, 
to  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  this 
money.  We  always  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  always  say  that  tomor¬ 
row  or  next  year  we  will  end  this  give¬ 
away  program.  We  always  say  we  will 
do  it  next  year.  When  we  were  in  the 
minority,  we  always  said,  “Put  us  in 
power,  and  we  will  do  it.” 

That  was  one  of  the  issues  in  the  last 
election.  We  said  we  would  put  a  stop 
to  giveaway  programs  and  put  foreign 
aid  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

Now  I  find  that  we  are  following  about 
the  same  policy  in  this  matter  that  the 
previous  administrations  followed.  I 
believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  put  this  program  on  a  business¬ 
like  basis.  The  program  ought  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  loans.  For  example,  as 
we  all  know,  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  today  have  economies  that  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Their  production  is 
from  150  percent  to  160  percent  above 
prewar  levels.  All  their  people  are  em¬ 
ployed.  England  has  about  a  $3  billion 
balance  of  trade.  At  the  moment  West 
Germany  has  about  a  $2  billion  balance 
of  trade.  All  the  countries  are  doing 
well. 
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In  the  Far  East  the  Indochinese  war 
is  over.  Nevertheless,  we  are  talking 
about  providing  $846  million  for  that 
area. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
ought  to  put  this  whole  business  on  a 
business  loan  basis. 

We  will  never  do  it  unless  we  decide 
to  do  it  now.  If  we  always  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  we  will  do  it  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  we  will  never  get  it 
done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  a  question  concerning  a  remark 
he  made.  I  understood  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  say 
that  in  effect  it  would  be  impossible  to 
use  these  funds  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific  on  a  loan  basis.  Why 
is  that  so? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  to  contries  like  Thailand? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  refer  to  the  en¬ 
tire  western  Pacific  theater. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  Thailand  or  Formosa 
or  Korea?  There  is  not  a  country  in 
that  whole  area  that  could  take  money 
on  a  loan  basis;  certainly  not  at  the 
present  time.  The  whole  purpose  of  our 
support,  as  I  said  before,  and  as  I  say 
again,  is  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  tried  to  analyze  the 
whole  program  and  to  find  out  where 
loans  could  be  made.  In  every  place 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  make  loans, 
we  had  to  do  the  best  we  could.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  when  we  furnish  equipment  we 
must  pay  for  it.  We  cannot  furnish 
equipment  of  the  ROK’s  in  Korea  and 
expect  them  to  pay  us  for  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  another  question,  which 
he  has  probably  answered  already. 
However,  I  was  not  here  during  his  en¬ 
tire  presentation.  The  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  that  area  was  $800  million. 
Since  that  time  the  war  in  Indochina 
has  ended,  and  the  amount  has  been  cut 
to  $712  million.  Is  that  not  a  rather 
small  cut,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
war  in  Indochina  has  ended? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course 
it  looks  like  a  small  reduction.  As  I  ex¬ 
plained  earlier,  when  we  were  discussing 
the  matter,  the  situation  in  that  area  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  handle.  We  had  to 
figure  on  an  appropriation  this  year 
which  would  be  comparable  to  that  of 
last  year  with  reference  to  the  Indochina 
operation.  The  scene  has  shifted  from 
a  focus  of  danger  for  the  moment  in 
Indochina  to  a  focus  of  danger  all 
through  that  area.  We  have  no  way  of 
pinpointing  where  the  money  is  to  go. 
We  have  a  flexible  fund  which  can  be 
used  in  case  an  emergency  should  arise. 

The  other  day  we  had  the  situation 
of  a  commercial -plane  being  shot  down 
in  that  area.  We  are  facing  such  situa¬ 
tions  all  the  time,  or  the  possibility  of 
them.  This  money  does  not  have  to  be 
spent.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Certainly  we 
must  have  confidence  in  the  greatest 
general  we  have  ever  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country,  probably,  and  trust 
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him  with  the  decision  on  military  needs. 
We  should  give  him  authority  to  use  the 
funds  for  any  crisis  that  may  come  up. 
He  is  not  going  to  spend  the  money  if 
it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  how  much  was  committed  for  the 
Indochina  war  prior  to  the  end  of  the 


war? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Last  year 
the  total  was  $1  billion  for  Indochina. 
This  year  we  estimate  approximately 
$800  million.  However,  instead  of  wip¬ 
ing  it  out  entirely  and  saying  the  war 
is  over,  we  recognize  that  the  very  truce 
that  has  been  signed  there  is  threaten¬ 
ing  us  with  danger  throughout  that  area. 
We  cannot  let  down  on  our  preparedness. 
After  all,  this  is  a  preparedness  author¬ 
ization.  None  of  us  in  the  committee 
felt  that  we  could  cut  that  figure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  the  amount  last  year  which  was 
specifically  earmarked  for  France  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  war  in  Indochina  was 
$400  million.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
remember  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  deny  France  that  $400  million 
until  she  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  Indochinese  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true,  and  $350  million  was  added  to  that 
later  on,  making  $750  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  there  were 
supplies  besides. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  whole 
amount  for  Indochina  ran  to  something 
over  a  billion  dollars  last  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  commit¬ 
tee  subtracted  the  $775  million  that  went 
to  France  for  the  pursuit  of  the  war  in 
Indochina  from  this  year’s  budget  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
taken  into  account,  but  we  were  develop¬ 
ing  our  entire  program  for  the  whole 
area.  We  could  not  quite  substract  it 
all.  A  good  deal  of  it  went  into  supplies 
for  the  area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Chapter  2  is  very 
confusing  to  read  because  it  says  “not  to 
exceed  $712  million  for  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of 
countries  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia, 
including  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 

Later  it  goes  on  to  say  “and  the  forces 
of  free  nations  in  the  area  including 
those  of  France.” 

That  war  is  over.  Are  we  still  under 
obligations  to  France  to  the  extent  that 
we  cannot  reduce  this  figure  from  one- 
billion-some-odd-million  dollars  to  may¬ 
be  half  of  that?  I  recognize  the  need,  if 
the  general  staff  says  there  is  a  need  in 
the  western  Pacific,  but  how  much  are 
■we  talking  about  that  we  still  owe  France 
for  fighting  a  war  there  that  she  lost  6 
years  ago? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  we  still  owe  France.  I  think  that 
was  obligated  in  sending  supplies  to 
France. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  do  not  have  to 
pay  any  more  for  the  fiasco  in  Indo¬ 
china? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  can 
fay  that  categorically.  It  is  all  a  par 
the  estimates  of  winding  up  this  thi 
We  will  do  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  h 


included  in  the  bill  the  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.  Why?  Not 
because  they  are  French  possessions.  I 
must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Laos 
and  Cambodia  were  left  out  of  the  trust 
arrangement  and  are  now  independent 
states;  but  they  are  a  part  of  our  South¬ 
eastern  Asia  hope  for  getting  those  na¬ 
tions  together.  Thailand  will  be  in¬ 
cluded,  lower  Vietnam  will  be  included, 
the  Philippines  will  be  included,  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  helping  us  there.  They  do  not 
get  any  help  from  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  close  this  col¬ 
loquy,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  not 
satisfied  that  this  amount  reflects  any 
great  reduction  in  view  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Indochina,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  feels  if  it  cannot  be 
reduced  further  than  this,  there  are  some 
things  the  American  people  and  the 
United  States  Senate  do  not  know  about 
commitments  to  France  and  to  those 
states.  I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
comment,  because - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
make  this  clear:  The  so-called  obligated 
funds,  the  so-called  allocated  funds,  and 
the  unobligated  balances  have  all  been 
taken  care  of  under  this  program  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1950 
down  to  date. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
talking  about  is  in  a  different  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  other  amounts  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  It  can  be  shown  just  where 
it  is  planned  that  they  go.  The  $800  mil¬ 
lion  we  are  talking  about — in  round 
numbers,  $720  million — is  the  amount  we 
had  figured  we  would  wish  to  give  to 
France  to  help  France  in  her  fight 
against  communism  in  that  area.  That 
is  what  it  cost  us  last  year,  and  that  is 
what  w7e  will  have  to  provide  this  year. 
When  it  is  found  that  we  can  stop  it,  we 
will  stop  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  it  has  not 
been  stopped  yet. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  au¬ 
thorities  feel  that  they  must  have  a  flex¬ 
ible  fund  available.  We  have  to  trust 
the  President  to  use  this  money,  if  he 
has  to  use  it,  in  case  emergency  arises. 
This  is  not  a  commitment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  if 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  spoke  on  this 
subject  last  year,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy!  joined  me.  It  is  stated  in  the  re¬ 
port  on  page  45: 

It  is  beyond  question  that  Indochina 
would  have  fallen  to  the  Communist  forces 
some  time  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
assistance  that  went  to  the  French. 

I  desire  to  comment  in  closing  that, 
according  to  my  information,  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  not  in  the  Indochinese  war 
when  it  started,  and  if  France  had  rec¬ 
ognized  the  desires  of  the  people  of  that 
area  for  freedom,  that  war  would  have 
ended  long,  long  ago.  As  a  United  States 
citizen,  I  have  never  liked  the  idea  of 
my  country  supporting  a  country  that 
tries  to  dominate  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  any  section  of  the  world. 


July  29 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  let  me  make  a 
brief  further  statement  on  the  question, 
if  I  may. 

When  the  war  started  8  years  ago  in 
Indochina,  it  was  said  to  be  a  war  of  lib¬ 
eration  from  French  colonialism.  We 
took  no  interest  in  it  at  all  at  that  time. 
It  was  only  when  we  were  definitely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  war,  as  it  went  on  under 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  was  Moscow-inspired  and 
that  it  was  a  Communist  movement  to 
take  over  southeast  Asia,  that  we  pricked 
up  our  ears  and  at  that  point  we  began 
to  give  aid  to  the  French  because  they 
were  the  only  hope  of  stopping  commu¬ 
nism  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  war  started 
as  a  desire  for  freedom,  and  if  France 
had  recognized  it  at  that  time,  the  war 
would  never  have  gone  on  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  never  have  been  in  it. 

They  are  free  now  under  Communist 
Russia  because  the  French  would  not 
recognize  their  demand  for  freedom. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
not  free.  They  are  in  a  totalitarian  re¬ 
gime  under  Communist  Russia  and  vir¬ 
tually  in  slavery,  as  the  other  satellite 
states  are.  That  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I 
offered  amendments  directed  to  this 
question.  We  prophesied  what  would 
happen,  and  it  has  happened. 

If  this  fiad  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
Fi’ench  years  ago,  Indochina  would  never 
have  been  in  the  debacle  that  it  has  been. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That 
might  be  true.  I  would  not  debate  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  question  that  was 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  if  he  will  listen, 
was  propounded  by  me  to  Secretary  Dul¬ 
les  back  in  the  early  days  of  July  after 
the  situation  developed  in  the  Far  East. 
I  am  reading  his  letter  because  it  is  in 
direct  response  to  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion: 

July  22,  1954. 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  You  have  asked  me 
whether  in  my  judgment  the  signing  of 
armistice  agreements  regarding  Indochina 
diminishes  the  need  for  funds  requested  for 
the  area  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  western 
Pacific  in  the  Mutual  Security  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  armistice  does  not  di¬ 
minish  the  need  for  these  funds.  If  any¬ 
thing  it  increases  the  need  to  have  available 
funds  with  which  to  build  the  defensive 
capabilities  and  strengthen  the  resistance  of 
the  free  nations  in  the  area.  When  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  hearings  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  discussed  the  need  for  funds  in  this 
area,  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  of  the 
nature  which  has  now  taken  place  was  al¬ 
ready  foreshadowed.  As  you  will  recall, 
when  I  testified  as  to  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  flexible  funds  to  build  strength  in 
this  region,  I  emphasized  the  need  for  it  even 
should  such  a  settlement  occur  and  I  believe 
this  was  also  held  in  mind  by  members  of 
your  committee.  In  my  estimation,  the 
gain  which  communism  has  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  area  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
the  people  of  the  region  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves  of  a  need  for  a  determined  effort  to 
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preserve  their  freedom.  I  believe  no  one  can 
now  foresee  exactly  how  these  funds  will  be 
used.  However,  their  availability  will  be  es¬ 
sential  for  the  success  of  plans  now  under¬ 
way.  In  the  event  that  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  prevent  the  efficient  expenditure  of 
these  funds  for  the  purposes  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  area  against  further  Communist  en¬ 
croachment,  they  will  of  course  be  held  un¬ 
expended  for  future  disposition  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  to  the  national  interest 
that  these  funds  be  available  and  I  trust  that 
the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

As  I  said,  this  letter  was  addressed  to 
me. 

I  emphasize  his  argument  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  that 
we  have  these  funds.  We  all  well  know 
that  now  there  is  going  on  an  attempt 
to  create  a  security  pact  among  several 
nations  which  we  hope  will  include  Brit¬ 
ain,  Prance,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
ourselves,  and  others,  in  relation  to  that 
area.  We  trust  that  the  effect  of  the 
war  and  the  ceasefire  is  not  all  negative. 
We  think  that  what  has  happened  in 
Indochina  has  caused  India  to  pause. 

We  think  also  that  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  other  countries  are  now  alerted  and 
are  awakening  to  the  responsibility  of 
self-defense.  They  are  observing  what 
is  going  on  now  in  the  very  lands  which 
were  conquered.  We  think  all  this  may 
very  well  bring  into  operation  a  security 
pact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  speak 
about  lending  and  giving,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  not  simply  what  is 
called  a  giveaway.  I  tried  to  analyze 
this  situation  from  two  positions  yester¬ 
day,  one  of  which  showed  the  impact  of 
the  demand  upon  our  own  economy, 
which  had  the  lesser  effect;  but  it  created 
a  healthy  condition,  almost  an  inflated 
condition.  The  main  point  is  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  staved  off  a  third  world  war, 
which  was  then  apparently  on  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

Of  course,  we  could  take  the  position 
that  what  we  should  do  is  to  pull  back, 
in  spite  of  the  statistics  I  introduced, 
which  showed  how  throughout  the  world 
we  have  built  our  bases.  In  England 
we  have  bases  at  which  our  troops  are 
stationed.  In  South  Africa  we  have 
built  bases.  We  are  now  building  bases 
in  Spain.  If  all  those  bases  are  useless, 
if  they  are  of  no  significance,  if  we  do 
not  feel,  in  a  contracted  world,  that  we 
should  carry  on  in  this  manner,  then,  of 
course,  we  should  withdraw. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Congress  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $40  billion  for  our  national 
defense.  This  includes  the  building  of 
bases  and  airports  in  England,  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

However,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
provides  funds  beyond  those  which  are 
being  spent  for  national  defense.  We 
have  before  us  for  consideration  a  for¬ 
eign-aid  program. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  must  be  defended,  and 
that  money  must  be  spent  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

My  point  is  that  it  is  better  to  put 
foreign  aid  on  a  loan  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  giveaway  basis. 


An  interesting  point  is  that  there  is  an 
item  of  $9  million  for  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  I  presume  that  includes  all  of  Latin 
America.  That  certainly  is  a  generous 
amount  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  16 
or  17  friendly  nations  in  Latin  America. 
I  observe  the  sum  of  $9  million  out  of 
$3,100,000,000.  Why  are  we  doing  so 
little  for  the  Latin  American  countries? 

Mr .  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  $9  mil¬ 
lion  is  for  the  Bolivian  program.  There 
are  other  sums  of  money  provided  for 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  this  says, 
“American  Republics.”  Let  us  get  the 
record  straight.  It  says:  “American  Re¬ 
publics.”  Is  Bolivia  one  or  is  it  more 
than  one? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  total  for 
Latin  American  countries  is  $47  mil¬ 
lion.  That  amount  is  found  on  page  53 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  does  it  show 
on  page  2  of  the  report? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  not 
looked  at  page  2.  The  $9  million  is  spe¬ 
cifically  and  strictly  for  the  Bolivian 
tylpe  of  program.  It  will  be  found  on 
page  53. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
only  $47  million  out  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  not  have  to  take  my 
word  for  it.  If  he  will  turn  to  page  53 
of  the  report  which  he  holds  in  his  hand, 
he  will  see  that  there  is  set  out  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  assistance  for  Bolivia, 
section  201  (a),  $9  million. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Military  assistance 
is  $13;  technical  cooperation  is  $25  mil¬ 
lion;  and  for  the  Bolivian  bilateral  pro¬ 
gram,  $9  million. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  not  as  much  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  provide  for  South 
American  countries.  I  should  have  liked 
to  see  additional  funds  devoted  to  South 
America. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  record  does 
not  show,  and  I  think  it  should  show, 
that  in  the  foreign  aid  program — $9,700 
million  is  still  in  the  pipeline.  It  has  not 
yet  been  spent.  By  the  present  bill, 
another  $3,100  million  is  being  added  to 
the  authorization,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  $12  billion.  In  my  judgment,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  appropriate  1  dime, 
because  $9,700  million  simply  has  not 
been  used. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  two 
questions? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There  will 
be  found  on  pages  10,  11,  and  12  of  the 
report  a  full  explanation  of  the  so-called 
unobligated,  unexpended  balances,  and 
an  explanation  of,  I  admit,  the  rather 
complicated  way  the  matter  is  pre¬ 
sented.  While  they  are  unobligated, 
unexpended  funds,  they  have  been  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  pipeline  since  1950. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  is  $9,700  million,  either  in 
dollars  to  be  given  away  or  in  goods  to 
be  delivered.  To  this  amount  it  is  pro¬ 


posed  to  add  $3,100  million,  making  a 
total  of  $12  billion  which  the  American 
taxpayers  will  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
That  is  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That 
amount  covers  the  last  5  years,  under 
various  appropriations. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  but  it  is  an  un¬ 
expended  balance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is,  but 
that  is  because  5  years  are  required  to 
build  an  airplane,  and  it  is  not  paid  for 
until  it  is  delivered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  understood, 
but  the  point  is  that  if  the  bill  passes  in 
the  amount  which  is  now  provided  there 
will  be  more  than  $12  billion,  either  in 
dollars  or  in  goods  to  be  delivered  to  the 
various  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is  that  $9 
billion  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  2  or  3  questions 
about  aid  to  Indochina. 

First,  as  to  military  equipment  which 
we  have  in  the  area  now  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Viet  Minh.  When  the  French 
forces  evacuate,  will  that  military  equip¬ 
ment  be  returned  to  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  for  use  of  the  Vietnam  in 
the  south,  or  be  under  the  control  of  the 
French  forces? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  will 
come  back  to  us,  as  I  have  been  advised. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  equipment 
could  be  evacuated? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  But  it  is 
now  under  the  control  of  the  French 
forces. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  asking  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  certain  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  could  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  because  I  was  present  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  discussed,  and  we  ob¬ 
tained  an  answer  as  to  what  the  military 
authorities  were  endeavoring  to  do  with 
the  equipment  which  was  back  of  the 
lines  and  at  Hanoi  and  also  at  the  other 
ports  on  the  Red  River.  Some  of  the  un¬ 
loading  was  stopped,  and  ships  were 
turned  back  to  Saigon,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  unload  in  the  northern  re¬ 
gion.  Not  only  were  some  ships  turned 
arouind,  but  ships  which  were  unloading 
were  reloaded,  so  as  to  get  the  equipment 
and  supplies  out  of  the  danger  area  and 
down  into  the  south. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  comment 
I  wish  to  make,  in  support  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  is  that,  first,  the  United 
States  has  sent  several  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  equipment  into  Indochina.  I 
assume  that  whether  the  French  forces 
remain  or  are  withdrawn,  the  equipment 
will  remain  in  Vietnam,  in  the  south.  It 
is  worth  several  hundred  million  dollars. 
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In  addition,  substantial  amounts  of 
equipment  are  north  of  the  line  of  truce. 
As  I  understand,  that  will  come  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
be  available  for  assistance. 

There  is  potentially  $700  million,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  which  has 
as  yet  been  unexpended.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  an  enormous  potential  for 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  clear  explanation  of 
who  it  is  intended  will  use  the  equip¬ 
ment,  because  certainly  it  is  far  beyond 
what  can  be  used  by  those  states.  The 
French  union  forces  numbered  almost 
500,000.  It  is  beyond  any  plan  for  re¬ 
arming  Thailand,  Cambodia,  or  Laos, 
particularly  when  they  are  to  be  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  truce  terms. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
give  a  summary  of  a  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Stassen,  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  in  answer 
to  the  very  question  asked  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts: 

Protection  of  United  States  Financed 
Equipment  in  Indochina 
As  the  Geneva  Conference  approached  a 
climax,  all  available  precautionary  steps 
were  taken  to  safeguard  United  States 
financed  equipment  and  material  en  route 
to  or  located  in  the  area  of  north  Vietnam. 


1.  military  equipment  and  materials 


(a)  All  military  equipment  and  materiel 
en  route  to  this  area  was  ordered  back  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  diverted. 

(b)  Assurances  were  received  from  the 
French  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
safeguard  against  capture  United  States 
financed  military  equipment  and  material 
in  their  hands.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
French  have  abided  by  these  assurances  and 
have  given  a  high  priority  to  the  withdrawal 
of  such  equipment  from  the  area.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  approximately  45  percent  of 
this  equipment  is  in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong 
area,  about  45  percent  in  the  Saigon  area,  and 
the  remaining  10  percent  in  the  Tourane 
coastal  area. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  on  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Tourane  and  Saigon  area  are 
south  of  the  military  demarkation  line 
which  has  been  established  and  will  not  re¬ 
quire  evacuation.  Also,  by  the  terms  of  the 
same  agreement,  the  forces  of  the  French 
and  Associated  States  will  have  80  days  to 
complete  evacuation  of  the  Hanoi  area,  and 
300  days  to  complete  evacuation  of  the  Hai¬ 
phong  area.  This  period  of  time  is  consid¬ 
ered  adequate  for  the  evacuation  of  all 
MDAP  material  and  equipment  in  the  area. 


2.  nonmilitary  goods  and  equipment 

(a)  All  shipments  to  this  area  of  nonmili¬ 
tary  goods  and  equipment  of  bulk  commo¬ 
dities  which  might  be  difficult  to  remove 
were  halted  several  weeks  prior  to  the  arm¬ 
istice  and  diverted  to  Saigon  or  other  areas. 

(b)  Steps  were  and  are  being  taken  to 
remove  all  movable  goods  and  equipment 
of  any  military  significance  whatever  to 
which  the  United  States  has  title  from  the 
area.  A  quantity  of  radio  receiver-trans¬ 
mitters  used  in  the  FOA  resettlement  pro¬ 
ject  in  North  Vietnam  is  presently  being 
removed  to  Saigon. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  goods  and  equipment 
which  have  been  delivered  to  the  Vietnamese 
are  to  be  removed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  armistice  agreements, 
which  are  presently  being  analyzed  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  French  and  the  Viet¬ 
namese.  Subject  to  these  agreements,  our 
desire  to  remove  all  movable  equipment  and 

“  'f  of  milltary  significance  (including 
s  ch  items  as  trucks,  raw  cotton,  bulldozers. 


etc.)  from  the  north  appears  to  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  policy  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
French  owners. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  of  unexpended  bal-r 
ances.  I  note  that  on  page  12  of  the 
report  the  following  is  stated: 

Forvsuch  complicated  equipment  as  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  radar  equipment,  this  pro¬ 
duction  lead  time  runs  as  long  as  2  or  3 
years. 

The  report  was  referring  mainly  to 
the  item  of  unexpended  funds  of  $9,749,- 
500,000. 

In  that  respect,  I  note  also  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  June  30  of  last  year  was  $10,- 
061,100,000.  This  year  it  was  $9,749,- 
500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  June 
30  of  next  year  it  will  be  $7,360,800,000. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  and  that  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  about  is  whether 
this  unexpended  balance  is  going  to  keep 
on  running  into  the  billions.  The  total 
at  the  present  time  is  over  $9  billion. 
The  unobligated  balance  was  $2,604,000,- 
000  as  of  June  30,  last.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  any  appropriation  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  for  this  year? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  May  I 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  page  14  of  the  re¬ 
port,  he  will  see  how  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  went  up  from  1950  to  1951, 
and  then  dropped  down  to  where  the 
figure  today  is  about  $3  billion  plus. 

The  figures  to  which  the  Senator  re¬ 
ferred  with  regard  to  the  unexpended 
balance  on  June  30,  1955,  shows  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $7,360,800,000,  which  means  that 
amount  represents  the  materials  in  the 
pipelines  being  delivered  from  what  is 
left  over  from  previous  commitments. 
That  situation  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  takes  a  lead  time  of  from  4  to  5  years 
for  some  of  the  equipment  we  have  been 
putting  into  the  foreign  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  delivered.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  carryover. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  understand  that. 
As  of  June  30,  1955,  there  will  still  be 
a  $7,360,800,000  unexpended  balance  in 
that  fund. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  point  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  is  that,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
is  an  item  of  $2,604,300,000  wholly  unob¬ 
ligated  as  of  June  30  of  last  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
interrupt  there.  “Unobligated”  means  it 
has  not  been  put  through  in  a  firm  com¬ 
mitment  to  some  producing  organization 
manufacturing  some  particular  piece  of 
article  or  equipment.  It  is  all  pro¬ 
gramed. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  last  para¬ 
graph  on  page  12 : 

The  committee  felt,  nevertheless,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  water  could  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  unobligated  balances  and  the  re¬ 
quested  new  authorizations,  taken  together. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  varied  fac¬ 
tors  involved,  it  reduced  the  total  of  new 
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authorizations  for  which  appropriations  will 
be  sought  at  this  session  of  Congress  from 
$3.4  billion  to  $3.1  billion.  The  committee 
does  not  believe  either  the  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  or  the  new  money  can  prudently  be 
reduced  further. 

That  statement  was  made  after  days 
of  hearings  and  days  of  analysis  of  those 
figures,  as  to  where  the  allocations  were 
to  go,  and  what  the  program  was  for  the 
future.  i 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Those  words  look  to 
me  like  quibbling.  It  seems  to  me,  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  financial 
structure  of  this  country,  whep  we  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  raise  the  debt 
limit,  we  should  give  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $9  billion,  and  $2,600,000,000 
of  wholly  unobligated  funds.  I  do  not 
take  too  much  stock  in  the  claim  that 
there  is  no  firm  commitment.  I  think 
the  committee  was  on  the  right  track 
when  it  said  that  a  certain  amount  of 
water  could  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  My 
question  is,  Why  could  not  the  whole 
amount  be  cut  out? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  unobligated  fund  is  that  we 
set  high  priorities  in  delivering  equip¬ 
ment  from  one  area  of  the  world  to  an- 
other,  when  conditions  changed.  There 
had  to  be  a  change  in  delivery  of  equip¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  conditions  in  Korea 
and  Indochina. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  every 
single  member  of  the  committee  was  just 
as  disturbed  over  the  terms  “unexpend¬ 
ed”  and  ‘‘unobligated”  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  We  spend  days  going 
over  the  problem.  We  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  $3.1  billion  was  the  point  at 
which  we  should  stop,  because  we  did  not 
dare  risk  our  security  further.  That  is 
the  only  answer  I  can  give.  One  can¬ 
not  simply  say,  “Let  us  cut  it  out  and 
not  provide  any  funds.”  We  had  the 
best  military  advice  we  could  get. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  in  view  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  mutual  security 
program  would  not  be  jeopardized  in  the 
least  if  we  waited  until  this  time  next 
year  and  looked  at  the  situation  then. 
The  program  could  continue  to  carry  on 
for  another  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  felt  the 
same  way  when  the  committee  first  be¬ 
gan  looking  into  the  question.  After 
talking  to  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  military  representatives,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  could  not  go  lower  than 
3.1. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  never  more  right  than  when  he  made 
the  statement  he  just  made.  There  is  an 
unexpended  balance  of  over  $9  billion  and 
an  unobligated  balance  of  over  $2  bil¬ 
lion.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  says  we  should  leave  the  pro¬ 
gram  alone  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  only  a  brief  comment,  and 
then,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  who  is  any  more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  cooperate  with  other  coun- 
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tries  and  help  them.  I  am  100  percent 
behind  such  a  program.  I  have  always 
been  sold  on  it.  There  is  no  one  more 
convinced  than  I  am  of  the  need  for 
this  country’s  being  strong  in  a  military 
way.  I  want  us  to  be  strong.  My  in¬ 
quiry  is  as  to  the  method.  I  have  been 
critical  of  what  we  call  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  when  it  comes  to  giving  away  our 
money.  My  position  is  we  ought  to  do 
it  in  a  more  businesslike  manner.  We 
ought  to  lend  the  money.  If  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  to  help  other  countries  in  the 
world;  if  it  is  to  be  a  world  leader, 
whether  money  is  loaned  on  a  govern¬ 
mental  or  a  private  basis,  we  should  lend 
money  on  fairly  long  terms  in  the  next 
25  years,  probably  not  less  than  $10  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  The  funds  ought  to  be 
given  as  loans,  and  should  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  building  up  countries 
and  creating  jobs.  The  battle  of  com¬ 
munism  will  be  won  on  the  basis  of  the 
jobs  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
friendly  countries. 

It  is  not  possible  to  create  jobs  unless 
there  is  trade.  It  is  not  possible  to  have 
trade  unless  there  are  capital  goods  and 
tools  in  which  to  deal. 

So  I  should  like  to  lend  the  money.  I 
should  like  to  see  private  enterprise  in 
the  United  States  loan  more  money.  I 
have  no  objection  to  having  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loan  money  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  What  I  object  to  is  giving  away 
money  to  foreign  governments  which 
accept  it,  spend  it,  and  still  do  not 
create  permanent  jobs.  It  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  give  money  to  a  country 
to  buy  things  the  country  can  produce 
itself  with  its  own  labor  and  resources. 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  are  some 
countries  which  could  not  pay  us  back 
in  dollars.  Let  those  countries  pay  us 
back  in  their  own  currencies.  Let  us 
carry  those  funds  as  credit  balances  in 
the  banks  of  those  countries.  We  might 
even  arrange  in  some  foreign  countries 
to  loan  the  money  to  private  enterprise 
there  to  help  build  up  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Those  countries 
should  tax  their  own  people  for  the  funds 
to  run  their  own  governments. 

Any  money  we  provide  should  be  on  a 
sound  loan  basis  and  should  be  used  to 
create  jobs  to  build  up  their  productive 
capacities. 

In  that  manner  we  may  be  able  to 
defeat  communism,  instead  of  defeating 
it  on  the  battlefield,  though  we  may 
have  to  do  that  some  day. 

If  we  are  forced  to  defeat  communism 
on  the  battlefield,  then  we  shall  still 
have  the  problem  of  creating  jobs  and 
building  industry  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  defeated  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Winning  militarily 
is  just  one  phase  of  defeating  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  communism.  Communism  will 
only  be  defeated  when  jobs  are  provided 
and  there  is  trade.  You  cannot  defeat 
communism  simply  by  giving  away 
money.  You  can  defeat  communism  by 
lending  money  to  build  up  industry  and 
create  jobs.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
all  the  grants,  of  course,  are  duplicated 
with  counterpart  funds  abroad,  which 
are  used  for  the  very  purpose  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  states.  So  we  do  get 
the  benefit  of  that  from  the  countries 
themselves. 

But,  beyond  that,  if  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  arguing  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
mercial  operations  or  the  basis  of  run¬ 
ning  a  business,  I  would  agree  with  him 
insofar  as  the  amendment  is  concerned. 
However,  we  are  not  proceeding  on  that 
basis.  We  are  acting  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  cannot  achieve 
that  goal  on  a  loan  basis. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  whithold  for  a  moment  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  withhold  it,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  brief  in  my  comment.  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.,  I  think 
he  has  made  a  rather  persuasive  case 
with  reference  to  loan  funds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  outright  grants. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  pretty 
clear  that  in  this  bill  there  is  very  little 
of  what  could  be  called  outright  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  except  under  title  II  of 
the  bill,  known  as  development  assist¬ 
ance.  That  title  relates  primarily  to  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  and  south  Asia, 
and  there  is  $9  million  for  the  economic 
development  in  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics,  where  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  is 
included. 

I  have  checked  over  the  bill  very  care¬ 
fully,  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  have  noticed  so  far  as  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  is  concerned  there  is  no  economic 
assistance  except  insofar  as  military  as¬ 
sistance  could  be  called  economic  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct.  That  is  all  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  all  directly 
related  to  rearmament,  to  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  to  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  with  whom 
we  have  direct  military  arrangements 
for  the  purpose  of  their  own  security. 

The  large  amount  of  money  which 
comes  under  what  we  call  chapter  3  is 
Defense  Support.  Most  of  that  goes  to 
the  Far  East  and  for  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation — our  own  Korean  relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  relief  program  for  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Otherwise,  there  is  only  $71  million  for 
the  so-called  economic  assistance  for 
Defense  Support  directly  related  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  under  our 
system  of  alliances  and  treaties. 

The  one  area  of  this  bill  which  I  think 
is  going  to  require  a  little  more  explana¬ 
tion  before  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  satisfied — I  mean,  Senators  who 
intend  to  support  the  bill — is  that  area 
which  relates  to  chapter  2,  what  we  call 


the  Direct  Forces  Support  for  southeast 
Asia  and  the  western  Pacific.  The 
amount  of  money  included  in  that  au¬ 
thorization  is  $846  million. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  total 
amount  is  approximately  $100  million 
less  than  the  President  requested.  The 
amount  is  substantially  less — some  $24 
million  less — than  the  House  authorized. 
I  think  the  Senate  committee  deserves 
some  gratitude  and  acknowledgement 
for  its  frugality  and  prudence  in  this 
bill.  I  pay  tribute  to  those  Senators 
who  spent  hours  of  time  in  the  marking 
up  this  bill  and  in  listening  to  the  testi¬ 
mony. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  raised  questions  I  had  desired 
to  raise,  as  I  had  sought  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  these  supplies — and 
there  are  large  quantities  of  them — 
which  are  in  the  Indochina  or  the  south¬ 
east  Asia  area. 

I  notice,  for  example,  we  still  had  un¬ 
expended  as  of  June  30,  1954,  $755  mil¬ 
lion  for  southeast  Asia  and  the  western 
Pacific,  in  chapter  2  of  title  I,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  Indochina  area  or  that  section  of 
the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  on  June 
30,  1955,  we  will  have  $701,400,000  still 
unexpended  for  that  particular  program. 
Of  course,  that  contemplates  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  aggregate  total  of  the  $846 
million  which  this  bill  would  authorize 
for  the  southeast  Asia  and  western  Pa¬ 
cific  areas. 

I  think  the  question  has  to  be  faced 
by  the  Senate:  Just  what  precautions 
have  been  taken  beyond  those  which 
have  been  read  now  into  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  the  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration?  What 
precautions  and  protections  have  been 
exercised  for  the  removal  of  strategic 
equipment  and  supplies  and  materiel  at 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  particularly,  those 
coastal  areas  which  are  now  severed 
from  the  State  of  Vietnam,  and  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Viet 
Minh,  the  Communist  rule? 

More  than  that,  I  think  the  question 
has  to  be  clearly  understood  and  clearly 
answered  as  to  just  who  has  title  to  the 
equipment  we  have  placed  in  this  area  of 
the  world.  Do  the  French  still  retain 
all  of  that  equipment?  Do  the  French 
still  have  title  to  that  equipment  which 
was  not  delivered?  Do  the  free  States  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  want  title? 
Will  they  receive  title? 

I  do  not  believe  these  questions  have 
been  answered,  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  before  this  debate  concludes  the 
Department  of  Defense,  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion,  will  give  us  a  conclusive  statement, 
because  it  is  all  to  the  advantage,  I  may 
say,  of  any  state  or  any  nation  to  get 
economic  assistance  which  builds  up 
dollar  balances. 

Of  course,  the  French  would  like  to 
have  those  dollar  balances.  I  am  also 
sure  that  Cambodia  and  Laos  would  like 
to  have  equipment  and  dollar  balances. 
We  still  have  a  problem  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  be  able  even 
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to  accept  the  equipment  if  they  are 
neutralized. 

We  do  not  know  yet  what  is  going 
to  happen  under  the  full  armistice  or 
peace  settlement  in  that  area.  There 
is  a  cessation  of  hostilities  now,  but  not 
complete  peace  in  the  area.  I  think  we 
need  to  have  these  questions  answered, 
and  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  foreign-aid 
bill  to  give  the  Senate  conclusive  an¬ 
swers  not  just  in  terms  of  information 
desired  by  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  because  we  are  now  talking  about 
authorizing  another  $846  million. 

This  bill  provides  considerable  flexi¬ 
bility  for  the  President.  I  believe  it 
gives  10  percent  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  total  funds.  That  represents  approx¬ 
imately  $300  million  out  of  the  $3  bil¬ 
lion  authorization.  That  percentage  is 
attributable  also  to  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  which  are  listed  here  at  somewhere 
around  $7  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
raising  some  very  significant  points,  and 
I  hope  answers  will  be  given  before  we 
vote  on  this  bill. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  this  bill 
was  reported  prior  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  question  at  Geneva,  and 
the  Senator  will  recall  also  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  roughly  $800  million  allocated 
to  the  general  area  of  Indochina,  there 
was  a  carryover  of  something  like  four 
or  five  hundred  million  dollars,  so  that 
what  we  have  is  something  in  excess  of 
$1  billion  for  this  particular  part  of 
the  Asian  continent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  did  point  out  on  the  basis  of 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Stassen,  the 
FOA  Director,  that  within  a  matter  of 
80  days,  under  the  truce  agreement, 
Hanoi  must  be  evacuated,  and  within 
300  days  Haiphong  must  be  evacuated, 
but  we  read  in  the  press  that  the  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  are  defecting  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  they  are  taking  with  them 
arms,  munitions,  supplies  of  various 
kinds,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
pretty  strict  accounting  because  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  ships  carrying  the  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  stopped  or  diverted  is 
not  sufficient  to  suit  me. 


What  are  they  doing  now?  Are  they 
being  diverted  to  Saigon;  if  so,  are  nego¬ 
tiations  being  carried  on  for  the  transfer 
of  this  material  to  the  French,  or  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Indochina,  Mr.  Heath,  of  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  transferability 
from  now  on  should  be  through  the  Indo- 
ehmese  states  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam,  being  considered? 


There  are  many  questions  tied  up  witl 
this  $1,300,000,000  or  $1,400,000,000 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  the  past. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  in  thi: 
pending  bill;  and  I  think  we  ought  t< 
get  the  answers  because,  so  far  as  thi 
past  is  concerned,  we  have  spent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2,100,000,000  in  Indochina  alon< 
so  iar. 


money  cannot  go  out  fo: 
We  have  got  to  find  out  what  it  is 


spent  for,  who  has  title  to  it,  what  our 
interests  are  in  it,  and  if  it  is  being  used 
effectively,  or  if  the  end  result  will  be 
a  turnover,  as  happened  in  China  to  the 
advancing  Communists,  with  the  result 
that  we  indirectly  will  be  arming  and 
supplying  them. 

I  think  these  questions  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  I  hope  the  answers  come 
before  this  bill  is  voted  on  because  we 
should  know,  insofar  as  it  is  possible, 
what  is  being  done  with  this  huge  amount 
of  money  and  with  the  supplies  which 
have  been  stopped  in  transit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  my  comments 
now.  Our  friend,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana,  has  another  appointment,  and  we 
want  to  vote  on  his  amendment. 

I  desire  to  make  this  comment:  Much 
of  the  equipment  used  by  the  Chinese 
Communist  Armies  in  Korea,  in  North 
Korea,  in  attacks  upon  American  forces 
and  United  Nations  forces  was  equip¬ 
ment  which  came  from  American  arse¬ 
nals.  I  mean,  it  was  equipment  taken 
from  the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  go¬ 
ing  over  to  the  forces  of  the  Communists, 
and  then  was  used  upon  us,  and  also 
much  of  the  equipment  the  Eighth  Army 
had  was  captured  in  the  unfortunate 
retreat  from  Yalu  River  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  equipment  that  is 
the  best  we  can  produce,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  only  to  be  turned 
on  us  or  turned  upon  our  friends  at  a 
later  date,  and  I  think  we  have  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  has  pointed  out,  of  the  mass  de¬ 
fection  of  troops  of  the  Vietnamese  go¬ 
ing  over  to  the  Viet  Minh. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  observation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  absolutely  correct.  Like  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  I  do  not  want  to  see  armament  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States  used  by  our 
enemies  to  attack  us  or  even  our  friends, 
but  I  should  like  to  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  took  over  China  in  1949,  the 
movies  of  their  triumphant  marches  in 
Peiping,  Tientsin,  and  other  Chinese 
cities,  showed  them  handling  American 
equipment,  tanks,  guns,  uniforms - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  best  we  had. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  best  we  had, 
and  they  were  used  against  our  friends, 
and  they  were  used  against  us  eventually 
in  Korea. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  point, 
Mr.  President ;  I  want  to  make  positively 
sure  before  we  vote  on  this  bill  that  safe¬ 
guards  and  protections  and  precautions 
have  been  written  into  it  in  a  way  we 
can  understand  and  as  a  matter  of  leg¬ 
islative  record,  to  make  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that  everything  has  been  done  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  possibility  to  withdraw 
equipment  from  areas  where  it  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists; 
to  make  sure  that  the  title  to  that  equip¬ 
ment  goes  to  the  people  who  really  de¬ 
serve  it,  and  to  clarify  whether  or  not 
the  title  is  in  the  hands  of  the  friends 
of  the  United  States,  of  our  friends, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  or  in 
the  hands  of  our  enemies. 


I  think  we  must  pinpoint  this.  We 
cannot  rely  upon  a  general  statement. 
We  have  got  to  have  it  a  little  more  pre¬ 
cise  than  that. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  133,  in  lines  15,  16,  and  22. 

Mr.  LANGER  and  Mr.  KNOWLAND 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  this  amendment 
does  not  increase  the  amount  of  the  au¬ 
thorization.  It  simply  says  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  $600  million  must  be  loaned  in¬ 
stead  of  given  away.  That  is  all  it  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  to  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  133,  lines  15,  16,  and  22. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  vote 
“yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fattver],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  .  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  “yea.”  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 


nays  57, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 

Barrett 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

Potter 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Reynolds  ' 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Capehart 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Case 

Lennon 

Stennis 

Crippa 

Long 

Watkins 

Daniel 

Magnuson 

Welker 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Williams 

Ellender 

Maybank 

Young 

NAYS— 57 

Aiken 

Bridges 

Carlson 

Anderson 

Burke 

Chavez 

Bowring 

Bush 

Clements 

19  5  If. 

c 

Cooper 

Hill 

Monroney 

Cordon 

Holland 

Morse 

Dirksen 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Douglas 

Ives 

Neely 

Duff 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Ferguson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Payne 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Purtell 

Fulbright 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

George 

Kilgore 

Smathers 

Gillette 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Gore 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Green 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Thye 

Hennings 

McCarran 

Upton 

Hickenlooper 

Millikin 

Wiley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Beall 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

McClellan 
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S.  3589.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  management  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  under  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  the 
bank  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob¬ 
lems  and  to  increase  the  bank’s  lending 
authority. 


So  Mr.  Capehart’s  amendment  was 
rejected.  , 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
3466)  to  provide  for  two  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  respectively. 

The  message  returned  to  the  Senate, 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
(S.  3137)  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  August  28,  1937,  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  water  resources  in  the 
arid  and  semiarid  areas. of  the  United 
States,  applicable  to  the  entire  United 
States,  and  to  increase  and  revise  the 
limitation  on  aid  available  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  9390)  to 
extend  certain  civilian-internee  and 
prisoner-of-war  benefits  under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  civil¬ 
ian  internees  and  American  prisoners  of 
war  captured  and  held  during  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Korea,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9390)  to  extend  certain 
civilian-internee  and  prisoner-of-war 
benefits  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  to  civilian  internees 
and  American  prisoners  of  war  captured 
and  held  during  the  hostilities  in  Korea, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore: 

S.  2846.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940;  and 

S.  3589.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  management  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  under  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  to  provide  for  the  representation  of  the 
bank  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob¬ 
lems  and  to  increase  the  bank’s  lending 
authority. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  29,  1954,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2846.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  and  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940;  and 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  day,  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  asked  that  the 
committee  amendment,  on  page  82,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  last  paragraph,  and 
extending  to  line  6  on  page  83,  be  di¬ 
vided  from  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
amendment.  The  committee  unani¬ 
mously  inserted  the  paragraph  referred 
to  as  a  part  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  and  now,  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate,  it  has  been  divided  so  we 
can  get  a  separate  vote  on  it.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  seating  in  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  .China..  In  the  event  of  the 
seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council 
or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the 
Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  national  security,  of  the 
implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
relationships,  including  that  created  by 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

This  provision  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations.  I  ask,  on  that  separate  para¬ 
graph,  that  we  may  have  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  section  101  of  the 
committee  amendment,  on  pages  82  and 
83.  The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  each  of  the  Senators  whose  ab¬ 
sence  I  have  announced  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 91 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Anderson 

Gore 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Green 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bowring 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Burke 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bush 

Holland 

Payne 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Byrd 

Ives 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Reynolds 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Case 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Crippa 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Daniel 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Langer 

Symington 

Duff 

Lehman 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Lennon 

Upton 

Ellender 

Long 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Welker 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Young 

George 

Maybank 

Gillette 

McCarran 

NOT  VOTING— 

-5 

Beall 

Frear 

McClellan 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

So  the  last  paragraph  of  section  101  of 
the  committee  amendment  on  pages  82 
and  83  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  offer  several  amendments,  as  to  which 
I  believe  there  is  no  disagreement. 

On  page  157,  line  9,  the  section  num¬ 
ber  “527”  should  be  changed  to  “526.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  7-27-54-A,  which  I  of¬ 
fered  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
which  provides  for  the  utilization  of 
counterpart  funds  by  two  joint  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  129, 
line  10,  after  the  word  “Congress”,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following:  “,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report.” 

On  page  129,  line  20,  after  the  word 
“Senate”,  insert  the  following:  “or  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress.” 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  amendment 
limited  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  apply  to  committees  like  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Committees  such  as  that 
on  foreign  relations  are  already  provided 
for. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  it  apply  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  it  include  every 
committee  of  the  House,  and  every  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  it? 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  counterpart  funds  will 
be  available  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report,  and  other  com¬ 
mittees  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  or  is  not  correct?  If  it  is  not 
correct,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  it  certain  that  every  committee  is 
included. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  include  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  committees  of  the  House — for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Those  committees  are  al¬ 
ready  covered.  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  them. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  it  include  any 
committee  which  is  not  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  have  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  amendment  simply 
adds  to  the  power  which  already  exists 
for  the  utilization  of  counterpart  funds. 
The  committees  which  already  have  used 
them  can  continue  to  use  them;  and  in 
addition  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  are  entitled  to  use 
them. 

The  amendment  was  presented  at  the 
instance  and  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders!. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  counterpart  money 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  Federal  employees 
when  they  travel  abroad? 

Mr.  WILEY.  May  I  first  answer  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada? 
The  language  has  been  included  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Economic  Report  shall 
have  power  to  use  counterpart  funds 
when  and  if  the  occasion  arises. 

Counterpart  funds,  as  the  Senator  from 

irgmia  well  knows,  are  foreign  curren¬ 


cies  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States.  Those  funds  can  be  used 
by  committees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Whatever  the  purpose 
may  be  in  carrying  out  their  duties  of 
legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  the  traveling  expenses 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
Federal  employees? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words,  they  can 
draw  on  the  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  will  have  to  do  the 
same  as  the  members  of  all  other  com¬ 
mittees  do  with  respect  to  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Whenever  a  committee 
utilizes  counterpart  funds,  it  will  have  to 
account  for  them.  Instead  of  using  cash 
from  the  Treasury,  Members  will  use  the 
funds  of  France  or  Great  Britain,  when 
they  are  on  missions  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  the  object  of 
that?  The  fund  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Government.  It  should  go  into 
the  Treasury,  there  to  be  appropriated. 
Why  should  it  not  go  through  the  ex¬ 
penditure  budget  just  as  all  other  ex¬ 
penditures  are  made? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  changing  the  policy  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  at  that 
point?  I  had  given  prior  notice  that  at 
the  hour  of  3  o’clock  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  tax  bill  was  to  be  called  up. 
I  had  informed  quite  a  few  Senators  who 
had  made  inquiries  that  they  should  ar¬ 
range  to  be  present  at  that  time.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  interrupt  debate  on  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  because  obvi¬ 
ously  it  is  going  to  take  additional  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate  before  action  can  be 
taken  on  it,  and  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill  can  be  called  up. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request,  so  that  I 
can  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
a  statement? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
while  I  did  not  generate  the  amendment, 
it  is  designed  only  to  place  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  committees  of  Congress 
on  the  same  privilege  and  footing  with 
regard  to  using  counterpart  funds  that 
is  accorded  to  other  committees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  what  are  the  funds 
going  to  be  used? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  expenses. 

Mr.  BYRD.  For  traveling  expenses 
in  Europe,  or  what? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  instance, 
the  counterpart  funds - 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
aspect.  We  have  adopted  amendments 
to  place  other  counterpart  funds  under 
the  budget.  That  is  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  this  case.  Such  funds  ought  to 
go  through  the  same  channels  as  any 
other  expenditures. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  that,  but  standing  committees 
of  the  Congress — at  least  some  of  them — 
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are  authorized  to  use  such  funds  for  ac¬ 
countable  traveling  expenses,  and  use 
foreign  currency  rather  than  American 
dollars  out  of  the  Treasury.  The  joint 
committees  are  not  standing  committees 
of  Congress.  If  they  are  to  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  such  an  arrangement  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  satisfied  with  a  provision 
that  would  provide  for  the  strict  account¬ 
ing  of  such  funds. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  already 
suggested  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
debate  on  the  amendment  will  probably 
go  on  for  a  little  time,  and  in  view  of 
the  prior  notice  given  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  tax  bill  would  be  taken 
up  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin],  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  is  present  and 
ready  to  take  up  the  report  now,  I 
should  like  to  have  that  done.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  was  the  second 
committee  to  report  the  bill,  has  a  brief  \ 
statement  he  would  like  to  make. 

Before  yielding  to  him,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  matters 
he  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY  OF  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE - 

77  CRITICAL  MINERALS  AND  MATERIALS - PEACE 

AND  WAR - SECURITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  two  articles  written  by  George 
E.  Sokolsky,  one  dated  July  2,  1954,  en¬ 
titled  “Mineral  Supply  Vital  for  Sur¬ 
vival,”  and  one  dated  July  21,  1954,  en¬ 
titled  “We  Don’t  Know  Our  Mineral 
Wealth.” 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sokolsky  needs  no 
identification  or  references  for  the 
American  public — he  is  an  outstanding 
historian,  columnists,  and  television 
commentator. 

His  background  of  experience  and  ob-  (j 
servation  in  Russia,  Asia,  and  Europe 
and  the  effect  and  trend  of  our  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  relations  justifies 
close  study  and  attention  to  his  remarks 
in  this  field. 

[From  the  Journal -American  of  July  2,  1954] 
Mineral  Supply  Vital  for  Survival 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Senator  George  Malone,  of  Nevada,  is  the 
only  professional  engineer  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  therefore  he  brings  into 
that  body  a  point  of  view  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  lawyer.  An  en¬ 
gineer  is  trained  to  deal  with  facts  without 
poetic  license;  a  lawyer  is  trained  to  defend 
a  thesis  or  to  advocate  a  cause. 

The  problem  that  faces  Malone’s  commit¬ 
tee  is:  precisely  what  is  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  minerals, 
metals,  and  other  strategic  materials.  This 
committee  has  produced  a  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  technical  data,  difficult  to  read  at 
times  but  all  of  it  extremely  important. 

The  assumption  has  heretofore  been  that 
the  United  States  was  short  of  certain  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  which  could  only  be  made 
available  by  overseas  commerce  which  could 
be  shut  down  swiftly  in  the  event  of  war. 
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For  Instance,  tin  and  rubber  from  Malaya 
might  be  withheld  from  us  should  Red  China 
come  into  possession  of  that  country. 

COVERS  77  ITEMS 

According  to  the  Malone  report,  77  miner¬ 
als  and  materials,  included  in  this  report, 
are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  and  its  prowess  as  a  military 
force.  It  lays  down  this  finding  absolutely: 

“The  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  the  only 
dependable  source  of  the  critical  raw  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  world  war. 

“The  delivery  of  any  such  critical  mate¬ 
rials  to  this  Nation  across  a  major  ocean 
during  such  a  conflict  will  be  highly  ‘prob¬ 
lematical’.” 

This  position  is  unquestionable  in  the 
nature  of  modern  warfare.  The  oceans  can 
be  closed  down  until  one  power  or  the  other 
gains  a  total  victory.  The  schnorkel  sub¬ 
marine,  the  atomic  submarine,  and  the  long¬ 
distance  airplane  make  the  ocean  lanes  of 
traffic  unsuitable  in  war.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
was  unsafe  for  the  transportation  of  supplies 
of  rubber  and  tin  during  World  War  II,  with 
the  result  that  the  United  States  was  forced 
to  develop  a  synthetic-rubber  industry  based 
on  the  Baruch  report.  It  will  be  .forgotten, 
of  course,  how  Fiorello  La  Guardia  desper¬ 
ately  collected  tin  cans  in  the  hope  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  tin  crisis,  cans  which  eventually 
helped  to  fill  the  Jersey  meadows. 

The  hope  of  meeting  future  crises  is  in 
a  hemispheric  cultivation  of  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  means  for  the  transportation 
of  minerals  and  their  products  without  the 
perils  of  the  seas.  The  “Europe  first”  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  State  Department  resulted  not 
only  in  the  loss  of  China  but  also  in  the 
partial  abandonment  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  This  committee  lays  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  regarding  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  cultivating  its  economy  as 
a  unit.  It  says: 

"It  is  imperative  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  they  foster  the  greatest 
measure  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  production 
of  the  critical  materials. 

“It  is  vital  to  our  domestic  welfare,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  security  that  maximum  economic 
production  be  maintained  within  our  borders. 

“The  Western  Hemisphere  can  be  defended. 

“The  Western  Hemisphere  can  be  made 
self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  materials  which  are  essential  in  war  and 
in  peace.” 

NO  OTHER  ALTERNATIVE 

In  time  of  war  there  will  be  no  alternative 
to  self-sufficiency.  Once  the  oceans  are 
closed  down  to  commerce,  we  shall  have  to 
exist  on  what  we  have  within  our  own  bound¬ 
aries  or  what  we  have  stockpiled  or  what  we 
can  bring  to  our  smelters  and  mills  from 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Much  of 
our  thinking  on  this  subject  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  many  strategic  min¬ 
erals  and  materials  were  available  only  in 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 

It  is  like  that  famous  speech  on  “acres  of 
diamonds” — we  seek  all  over  the  world  for 
what  can  be  found  in  our  backyard.  The 
committee  found: 

“During  the  last  two  decades,  established 
procurement  practices  have  dangerously  in¬ 
creased  our  dependence  upon  nations  across 
major  oceans  for  the  critical  materials  with¬ 
out  which  this  Nation  cannot  survive. 

“Evidence  is  conclusive  that  we  have  be¬ 
come  dependent  upon  overseas  suppliers 
across  such  major  oceans  for  many  of  such 
critical  materials.  We  must  avoid  depend¬ 
ence  upon  an  overseas  supplier  to  the  extent 
that  he  could  suddenly  render  us  impotent 
by  withdrawing  supplies  of  critical  materials 
during  a  world  conflict,  or  could  use  such 
dependence  as  a  political  or  economic  bar¬ 
gaining  lever.” 

The  supply  of  minerals  and  essential  ma¬ 
terials  is  the  first  task  of  war  preparedness 
In  this  age. 


[From  the  Journal-American  of  July  21, 1954] 

We  Don’t  Know  Our  Mineral  Wealth 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  from  the  report 
of  the  Malone  committee  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
has  been  included  in  geological  investiga¬ 
tions.  How  then  do  we  know  what  our 
mineral  wealth  is?  We  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  told  that  our  foreign  policy  is  to  a 
degree  based  on  our  shortages  of  certain 
minerals  and  materials.  How  do  we  know? 
Only  12.5  percent  has  been  geologically 
mapped  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  which  began  to  work  in  1880. 

I  wonder  how  much  of  our  various  con¬ 
tributions  to  foreign  aid  has  been  spent 
in  distant  countries  to  discover  minerals 
that  have  to  be  brought  to  us  across  the 
oceans  in  time  of  war?  The  defeat  of  the 
French  in  Indochina  means,  in  American 
terms,  that  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia 
are  in  peril  within  a  few  years,  thus  imperil¬ 
ing  our  principal  source  of  tin  and  raw 
rubber. 

The  Malone  committee  definitely  assures 
the  country :  “The  United  States  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  exhaust  its  present  and  potential  fuels 
supply  including  petroleum  and  coal  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  absolute  necessity 
for  going-concern  industries  cannot  be 
overemphasized.” 

LARGE  OIL  RESERVES 

The  petroleum  industry  benefits  by  deple¬ 
tion  allowances  which  encourage  risk  in¬ 
vestments  in  this  commodity.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  depletion  allowances 
be  granted  other  mineral  industries  as  an 
incentive  for  risk  investment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reports:  “Enormous  oil  reserves  are 
found  in  the  shales  and/or  coal  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
estimated  these  shales  contain  over  200 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  Experimental  work  by 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  and  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
pilot  plant  operation  shows  that  petroleum 
production  from  this  source  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  and  that  vast  amounts  of  oil  may  be 
produced  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
Green  River  formation  in  Colorado  alone  has 
been  described  as  an  area  of  1,000  square 
miles  with  an  underlay  of  oil  shale  500  feet 
thick  averaging  a  recovery  of  15  gallons  of 
oil  per  ton.” 

The  Malone  committee  favors  a  protective 
policy  for  the  American  mineral  industry  so 
that  American  risk  capital  will  go  into  these 
businesses.  The  point  is  made:  “Mines  once 
closed  down  require  years  of  time  and  tre¬ 
mendous  investments  to  reopen.  With  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  and  technical  staffs  wide¬ 
ly  scattered,  machinery  liquidated^  mines 
flooded  and  caved,  much  of  our  once  avail¬ 
able  reserves  are  destroyed,  and  prospecting 
for  new  reserves  is  discouraged.  Failure  to 
realize  the  situation  could  mean  tragedy  to 
our  economy  and  our  material  security. 

“Numerous  administrative  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  are  involved 
in  the  stockpile  program,  or  in  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  critical  materials. 
They  act  independently  of  each  other  and 
none  are  charged  with  the  complete  opera¬ 
tion.  Many  are  not  cognizant  of  the  end 
objectives  of  the  program.  Their  activities 
are  marked  by  confusion  and  delay.” 

WE  IMPORT  TITANIUM 

There  are  77  essential  mineral  and  ma¬ 
terials  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  war  or  to  maintain  our  industries.  In 
case  of  war,  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  bring  these  minerals  and  materials  to  this 
country  across  the  oceans.  The  Malone  com¬ 
mittee  sought  to  discover  whether  these 
minerals  and  materials  are  available  on  the 
American  continents. 

For  instance,  titanium  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  minerals.  It  is  essential  for 
bomber  planes  flying  great  distances  at  su- 
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personic  speeds.  This  country  needs  150,000 
tons  of  titanium  annually  and  we  produce 
2.000  tons.  The  committee  reports:  “In  1953 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommended  the 
production  of  35,000  tons  of  titanium  an¬ 
nually  by  1956.  The  Office  of  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  reduced  the  figure  to  25,000  tons 
and  up  to  September  21  of  that  year  the 
General  Services  Administration  had  let  con¬ 
tracts  for  13,200  tons  and  the  actual  annual 
production  was  little  over  2,000  annual  tons.” 

If  titanium  has  to  be  brought  across 
oceans,  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  not  have 
any  in  wartime.  At  present,  Australia  and 
India  are  sources  of  the  raw  material.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  material  could  not  be  brought 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  event  of  a 
Far  Eastern  war.  India  may  prevent  us  from 
shipping  this  war  essential  at  the  behest  of 
the  Soviet  Universal  State.  According  to 
Senator  George  Malone’s  committee,  there 
is  more  ilmenite,  from  which  titanium  is 
made,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than 
could  be  used  in  a  century.  Why  are  we 
going  to  India  for  this  material? 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  and  re¬ 
port  to  which  Mr.  Sokolsky  refers  were 
held  and  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  response  to  Senate  resolution 
No.  143  passed  by  the  first  session  of 
the  83d  Congress  on  July  28,  1953  and 
the  report  rendered  to  the  Senate  on 
July  9,  1954,  and  is  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

PAN-AMERICAN  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  77  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS,  PEACE  AND  WAR  SECURITY 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  by  E.  P.  Tompkins,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  entitled 
“Our  Hope  of  Security,”  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  July  27, 
1954. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Tompkins’  edi¬ 
torial  experience  and  ability  is  nation¬ 
ally  recognized.  He  is  fearless  in  voic¬ 
ing  his  convictions  and  principles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pan-Americanism:  Our  Hope  of  Security 
(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

Are  these  asertions  true? 

1.  The  United  States  is  incurably  depend¬ 
ent  ®n  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  for  critical 
raw  materials  necessary  for  us  either  to 
live  in  peace  or  conduct  a  war. 

2.  Consequently  we  must  adopt  free  trade, 
send  vast  sums  of  money  overseas  in  foreign 
aid,  and  sink  our  sovereignty  in  world  gov¬ 
ernment;  otherwise,  how  can  we  procure 
from  distant  and  sometimes  hostile  conti¬ 
nents  the  strategic  items  required  for  our 
survival? 

Now  available  are  two  compendious  and 
conflicting  answers  to  the  question. 

The  affirmative  reply  was  given  in  1952  by 
the  President’s  Materials  Policy  Commis¬ 
sion,  of  which  Mr.  William  S.  Paley  was 
Chairman.  The  rebuttal  has  just  come 
from  a  congressional  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Malone,  of 
Nevada. 

FIFTY-EIGHT  HEARINGS  HELD 

The  documents  are  interlocking.  The 
Malone  committee,  which  held  58  hearings, 
included  the  Paley  Commission  in  its  pur¬ 
view.  It  says: 

“The  report  of  this  commission  *  *  *  has 
been  widely  quoted  by  economists,  conser¬ 
vationists,  and  social  scientists.  It  has 
been  referred  to  in  international  meetings 
and  in  discussions  at  the  United  Nations 
as  an  authoritative  text.  *  *  *  It  has  had 
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a  profound  influence  on  the  policies  of  many 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  critical  materials.” 

This  is  quite  true.  Washington  has  in  its 
bureau  drawers  legislative  proposals  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Paley  report.  In  U.  N.  ses¬ 
sions,  the  Paley  report  is  cited  to  support 
global  ‘‘planned  economy”  schemes.  To  im¬ 
press  Americans,  the  report  warned  that 
this  country’s  practices,  if  continued,  would 
‘‘exhaust  its  mineral  supply  by  1975.”  And 
recommendation  was  made  ‘‘that  our  tariffs 
should  be  lowered.” 

The  Malone  committee  minimizes  the 
Paley  commission’s  findings  as  "a  compen¬ 
dium  worked  out  by  economists  and  theorists 
based  upon  statistical  assumptions  of  ques¬ 
tionable  validity.”  It  holds  that  Commis¬ 
sion  “woefully  lacking  in  skilled  engineers, 
geologists,  and  men  with  industrial  back¬ 
ground.” 

This  can  be  accounted  for.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  was  a  part  of  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  then,  its  “experts”  repre¬ 
sented  Truman-Acheson  policies,  which — the 
Malone  report  alleges — were  mainly  formu¬ 
lated  by  Alger  Hiss  and  the  late  Harry  Dexter 
White. 

The  Malone  committee  took  a  techno¬ 
logical  approach.  It  checked,  item  by  item, 
the  77  strategic  raw  materials  on  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  list,  “which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  by  imports  from  abroad.”  It  quotes 
military  authority  to  show  that,  in  a  third 
world  war,  we  would  be  cut  off  by  sea  and 
air  from  the  foreign  sources  and  thereby  de¬ 
feated.  It  concludes,  therefore,  that  world¬ 
wide  internationalism  provides  no  security. 

CAN  BE  DEVELOPED 

The  Malone  report  puts  reliance  solely  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  it  says  ac¬ 
tually  contains,  although  still  undeveloped, 
everything  we  need  in  strategic  materials. 

“This  area,”  the  committee  finds,  “can  be 
defended  and  can  be  made  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  such  materials. 

“We  recommend  that  the  spirit  of  the 
130-year-old  Monroe  Doctrine  prevail  in  our 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The  Malone  committee’s  position  is  thus 
an  economic  counterpart  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration’s  recent  reaffirmation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  kernel  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  relations. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  par¬ 
ticularly  call  attention  to  the  closing 
paragraph  that  the  report  presented  to 
the  United  States  Senate  on  July  9,  1954, 
in  response  to  Senate  Resolution  143,  is, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Malone  committee’s  position  is  thus 
an  economic  counterpart  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration’s  recent  reaffirmation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  kernal  of  our  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations. 


EDITORIAL,  MINING  AND  CONTRACTING  REVIEW, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH - AMERICAN  DEPEND¬ 

ENCY  UPON  FOREIGN  NATIONS  77  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  ‘‘Recommended  Read¬ 
ing,”  published  in  the  Mining  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Review  of  July  1954. 

Mr.  Burt  B.  Brewster,  E.  M.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mining  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Review  is  well  and  favorably 
known  among  the  mining  fraternity  of 
the  Nation. 


•  ®rewster  has  had  long  experienci 
m  the  field  of  mining  and  understand; 
the  importance  of  going-concern  indus 
tries  to  our  security  and  our  nationa 
economic  structure. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recommended  Reading 

Whether  it  be  coal,  metals,  wool,  or  other 
raw  material,  each  has  been  the  subject  of 
vicious  and  false  propaganda.  The  Malone 
committee  report  should  refute  this  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  has,  surprisingly  enough,  been 
given  wide  publicity  in  the  press  and  in 
periodicals.  One  finding — to  do  with  the 
have-not  philosophy — confirms  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  industries’  charges.  It  says: 

“Much  of  our  present  national  policy  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  is  definitely  a  have-not  nation  in 
respect  to  a  considerable  number  of  vital 
and  strategic  raw  materials,  viz:  that  we  have 
exhausted  our  minerals  and  ores. 

“This  assumption  is  one  of  the  greatest 
frauds  and  hoaxes  ever  perpetrated  on  the 
American  people.  It  has  had  a  sinister 
origin  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  various 
commisisons,  principally  manned  by  econo¬ 
mists,  who,  despite  the  pretense  of  detailed 
study,  have  failed  to  examine  into  the  fun¬ 
damentals. 

“These  so-called  experts,  not  experienced 
in  problems  of  production,  have  had  no 
actual  production  or  mining  experience  but 
have  relied  on  statistical  material  wrongly 
interpreted  and  consequently  misleading. 

“This  false  assumption  has  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  has  led  us  to  underwrite  the  fiscal  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  cost  policies  of  various  foreign 
states  whose  friendship  is  deemed  of  the 
greatest  importance  due  to  their  possession 
of  raw  materials  which  we  are  believed  to 
lack. 

“As  the  matter  now  stands,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  our  current  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  may  be  the  weak 
link  in  our  defense  that  makes  it  attractive 
to  the  Russians  to  embark  on  a  war  on  the 
simple  score  of  a  feasible  short  war.  This 
strategic  motivation  could  invite  an  effort 
to  cut  off  the  United  States  from  sources  of 
critical  raw  materials  essential  to  its  indus¬ 
trial  plan,  and  hence  to  our  ability  to  wage 
war.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President — so 
long  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  industry 
in  foreign  countries — can  tear  himself  away 
from  his  captors,  the  internationalists,  long 
enough  to  read  the  Malone  committee  report, 
particularly  the  section  quoted  above. 

The  disregard  for  our  national  security 
and  economic  welfare  on  the  part  of  the 
President’s  advisers  and  international  chums 
is  criminal,  if  not  indirectly  treasonable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  for  whom  the  United  States  has  done 
so  much  are  now  thumbing  their  noses  at 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
our  domestic  economy  should  come  first — 
lest  the  Communist  hope  for  our  financial 
and  industrial  collapse  come  about. 

Enough  of  psalm  singing. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Brewster  is  correct  when  he  says  that  “as 
the  matter  now  stands  there  is  every  pos¬ 
sibility  that  our  current  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  may  be  the 
weak  link  in  our  defense  that  makes  it 
attractive  to  the  Russians  to  embark  on 
a  war  on  the  simple  score  of  a  feasible 
short  war.” 


EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  III  OF  SERV¬ 
ICEMEN’S  READJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1944 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  bill  which 
he  would  like  to  have  considered  at  this 
time,  by  unanimous  consent.  The  bill 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority,  and 


I  understand  it  is  unanimously  approved. 
It  must  go  to  conference,  because  of  the 
expiration  date  involved.  This  measure 
deals  with  veterans’  loans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
existing  law  on  this  subject  expires  on 
July  31.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
this  bill  be  passed  promptly,  for  it  must 
go  to  conference. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  1926, 
House  bill  8152,  to  extend  to  June  30, 
1955,  the  direct  home  and  farmhouse 
loan  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans’  Affairs  under  title  III  of  the 
Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended,  to  make  additional  funds 
available  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Let  me  say,  in  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Democratic  side,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  all  the  others  of  us  unanimously 
approve  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8153)  to  extend  to  June  30,  1955,  the 
direct  home  and  farmhouse  loan  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’ 
Affairs  under  title  III  of  the  Service¬ 
men’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  to  make  additional  funds 
available  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  of  clause  (C))  of  sec¬ 
tion  512  (b)  “July  31,  1954”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1955”; 

(b)  by  striking  out  of  section  512  (d)  "to 
any  private  lending  institution  evidencing 
ability  to  service  loans”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “to  any  person  or  entity  ap¬ 
proved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator”; 

(c)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  513  (a)  “July  31,  154”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1955”; 

(d)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence 
of  section  513  (c)  "June  30,  1955”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1956”; 

(e)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  513  (d)  “July  31,  1954”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1955”; 

(f)  by  striking  out  of  section  513  (d)  the 
second  time  it  appears  the  sum  of  “$25,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
sum  of  “$50,000,000.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  what  the  nature  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield,  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  situation  is 
that  the  Senate  passed  the  provisions 
now  carried  in  this  bill,  as  a  substitute 
for  a  part  of  the  general  housing  bill. 
The  House  has  passed  a  separate  bill. 
We  have  stricken  out  the  House  lan¬ 
guage,  and  have  inserted  our  own. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.  And  we  inserted  a 
provision  for  $50  million  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  for  a  parli¬ 
amentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  any  action  has  been  taken  with 
respect  to  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  preclude  the  offering  of 
amendments  to  the  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  use  of  foreign  currency.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  use  of  foreign 
currency  by  committees  of  Congress 
should  be  put  under  as  strict  control  as 
any  other  use  of  such  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair) .  There  has  been  no 
action  taken  on  amendments  except  on 
page  82,  starting  at  line  13,  and  ending 
on  line  6  on  page  83.  Now  pending  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

Mr.  CASE.  Would  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  preclude  the  offering  of  an 
additional  amendment  to  subparagraph 
(b) ,  on  page  129? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Wiley 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Or  to  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wpre  precluded  from  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  that  particular  time,  there  would 
be  no  question  that  he  would  be  able 
to  offer  his  amendment  after  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  Wiley  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  held 
executive  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  subsequent  to  the  time  the  bill 
had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
programs  contemplated  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  actually  strengthen  our  own 


national  security  rather  than  weaken  it 
by  draining  off  badly  needed  resources. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  to  take 
what  might  be  termed  a  “purely  mili¬ 
tary”  look  at  this  program. 

After  extensive  consultations  with  wit¬ 
nesses  who  have  key  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  national  security,  the  com¬ 
mittee  concluded  that  this  program  is 
of  invaluable  aid  to  our  own  national 
security.  We  feel  that  it  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  counterpart  to  the  measures  which 
we  take  to  arm  and  equip  our  own  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines.  The 
program  makes  a  clear-cut,  definite  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  own  military  readiness 
by  placing  our  allies  in  a  better  position 
to  resist  the  common  enemy. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of  the  bill, 
however,  which  caused  the  committee 
considerable  apprehension.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  original  testimony  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  paragraph,  the  committee  recall¬ 
ed  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  additional  testimony. 

The  paragraph  to  which  I  have  refer¬ 
red  is  in  section  503  (b)  (1),  relating 
to  the  June  30,  1955,  termination  of  the 
program. 

Both  Under  Secretary  of  State  Smith 
and  Admiral  Radford  recommended 
strongly  against  this  provision. 

The  basis  for  their  concern  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  language  of  this 
portion  of  the  bill  would  create  in  the 
minds  of  our  friends  the  feeling  that, 
after  June  30,  1955,  the  United  States 
would  discontinue  its  program  of  mutual 
security. 

The  language  to  which  Secretary 
Smith  and  Admiral  Radford  disagree 
provides  that  after  June  30, 1955,  none  of 
the  authority  to  be  conferred  by  the  bill 
may  be  exercised  for  carrying  out  any 
function  authorized  by  title  I  or  title  II, 
except  for  certain  liquidating  or  wind¬ 
ing-up  operations. 

Since  military  assistance  is  authorized 
by  title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  act,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  terminate  all 
military  assistance  programs  on  June  30, 
1955,  except  that  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  24  months;  (1)  military  assistance 
funds  obligated  on  or  before  that  date 
may  be  spent;  (2)  military  equipment 
for  which  funds  have  been  obligated  on 
or  before  that  date  may  be  delivered; 
and  (3)  military  assistance  funds  may  be 
obligated  to  the  limited  extent  necessary 
to  meet  delivery  and  liquidating  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  the 
fixing  of  an  arbitrary  date  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  one  as  close  at  hand  as  June  30, 
1955,  which  would  cut  off  all  existing 
military  assistance  programs  except  for 
winding  up  operations,  is  unwise. 

None  of  us  wants  to  continue  the  mu¬ 
tual  defense  assistance  program  for  a 
moment  beyond  the  time  required  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

But  to  say  that  all  existing  military 
assistance  programs,  excepting  for  wind¬ 
ing-up  operations,  must  cease  next  June 
30,  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  current  world  situation. 

Certainly  the  threat  of  world  com¬ 
munism  is  not  decreasing  today.  In 
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fact,  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Red  China  represent  an 
increasing  menace  to  world  peace  over 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  action  of 
the  Senate  in  adopting  unanimously  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  101  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  on  pages  82  and  83, 
indicates  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  in 
this  regard. 

The  realities  of  the  world  situation 
are  such  that  we  must  accept  that  there 
will  be  a  continuing  need  for  at  least  a 
degree  of  military  assistance  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  military  aid  program 
even ‘though  limited  in  scope  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  own  defense  planning ; 
and  any  attempt  to  completely  termi¬ 
nate  it  prematurely,  or  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  that  we  are  about  to  completely 
terminate  it  prematurely,  is  harmful  to 
our  own  security. 

Even  now  we  are  making  the  basic 
plans  for  mutual  aid  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1956 — plans  of  a  scope  which  those 
responsible  for  our  national  security  con¬ 
sider  essential. 

The  language  in  section  503  (b)  (1) 
implies  that  such  programs  will  not  be 
permitted.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  report  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  states  that  such  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  language.  The  fact 
remains  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  meeting  our  responsibilities  in  the 
field,  and  in  negotiating  with  our  friends 
and  our  enemies,  are  seriously  concerned 
as  to  the  impact  of  this  language. 

Furthermore,  countries  that  have  en¬ 
tered  into  mutual  defense  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  look  to  us  for 
leadership  and  guidance  in  matters  af¬ 
fecting  national  security.  Every  action 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  is 
watched  with  the  closest  attention,  not 
only  by  our  potential  enemies,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  by  our  friends.  Such  a  pro¬ 
vision  as  is  contained  in  the  bill  might 
well  be  construed  by  many  of  our  friends 
as  a  step  away  from  the  concept  of  mu¬ 
tual  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  2-year  liquidation 
provision  of  the  amendment  would  not 
be  adequate  in  the  light  of  the  long  lead- 
time  required  to  produce  and  deliver  such 
items  as  ships  and  aircraft.  In  many 
cases,  if  the  Defense  Department  obli¬ 
gated  funds  for  these  items  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  deliver  all  of  the  items  within  the  2 
following  fiscal  years. 

Under  this  language,  of  course,  de¬ 
liveries  of  all  items,  including  ships  and 
aircraft,  will  be  cut  off  on  June  30,  1957, 
even  if  the  items  were  in  the  last  stages 
of  production  and  almost  ready  for  de¬ 
livery. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  con¬ 
tains  language  similar  to  that  of  this 
amendment,  with  a  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1954.  This  date  was  inserted 
when  the  legislation  was  drafted  in  1951 ; 
and,  of  course,  at  that  time  the  termina¬ 
tion  date  was  several  years  in  advance. 

Last  year  the  Congress  continued  the 
termination  date  of  June  30,  1954,  but 
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made  the  following  explanation  in  the 
conference  report: 

The  June  30,  1954,  date  was  adhered  to 
not  because  the  committee  of  conference  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  forms  of  assistance  to  other 
nations  would  finally  terminate  on  that 
date,  but  because  they  felt  that  a  basic  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  necessary  before  that  date. 

Congress  also  agreed  to  make  liqui¬ 
dation  period  for  military  assistance  3 
years,  instead  of  2. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  the  foregoing 
considerations  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  out  the  opposition  to  the 
language  contained  in  section  503  (b) 
(1)  of  the  bill  as  expressed  by  respon¬ 
sible  officials  called  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  testify. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  move  that 
the  bill  be  amended.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  concern  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
this  matter  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
record,  so  that  the  conferees  later  to  be 
appointed  on  this  bill  may  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  apprehension  which 
was  so  forcefully  expressed  to  our  com¬ 
mittee,  and  will  be  prepared  either  to 
modify  the  language  or  to  take  what¬ 
ever  other  action  they  believe  wise  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  fine  state¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  made  in  support  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  the  committee  report  on 
this  matter.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  it  is  the  position  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that,  as  a  commit¬ 
tee,  it  is  registering  general  opposition 
to  the  section  which  provides  for  the 
termination  of  this  operation? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  feeling  of 
the  committee  was  that  this  section 
should  be  very  seriously  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  eliminating  it.  But 
in  view  of  the  time  and  the  desire  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  to  get  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  we  decided  not  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  section  in  the  committee,  where, 
of  course,  there  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  but  to  have  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  have  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  make  a  statement  along 
the  lines  of  the  statement  I  have  just 
made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  referred  to  the 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  committee, 
which  was  adopted  there,  and  about 
which  some  discussion  occurred  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  chairman. 

The  reason  I  spoke  today  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  possibility  that  the  amendment 


would  be  deleted,  because  last  year  the 
Senate  unanimously  agreed  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  Mutual  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  should  end  on  June  30, 
1954 — 29  days  ago.  The  Senate  allowed 
a  3 -year  extension  for  liquidating  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  a  2-year  extension  for 
liquidating  economic  aid. 

Because  of  the  lateness  in  considering 
the  bill  this  year,  I  changed  an  original 
amendment  I  had  to  terminate  abso- 
solutely  on  December  31,  1954,  the  FOA, 
as  such;  and  I  substituted,  instead,  an¬ 
other  amendment,  which  would  allow  an 
added  year  of  life  to  the  FOA,  namely, 
to  June  30,  1955,  but,  keeping  in  line 
with  the  intent  and  the  spirit  of  what 
the  Senate  unanimously  did  last  year, 
cutting  down  the  liquidation  period  of 
military  assistance  from  3  years  to  2 
years,  and  the  liquidation  period  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  from  2  years  to  1  year. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
speaks  of  responsible  officials  down¬ 
town,  and  I  assume  he  refers  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  and  Adjniral  Radford.  I 
think  we  are  responsible  officials,  too; 
and  I  think  we  had  better  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  do  not  put  our  foot  down, 
this  aid  program  will  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  fixture  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
opposed  to  this  particular  proposal,  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  brought  to  a 
vote  today,  so  all  of  us  can  go  on  record 
as  to  whether  we  favor  aid  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  or  whether  we  think  aid 
should  go  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  State  Department,  on 
the  recommendation  and  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  specific  limited  objectives  in 
line  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  I  made  this  speech  was  to 
make  it  as  crystal  clear  as  I  knew  how' 
that  this  amendment  meant  abolishing 
the  FOA  as  of  June  30,  1955,  and  I  hope 
that  if  it  comes  to  a  vote  the  Senate  will 
do  just  what  it  did  last  year,  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopt  the  amendment.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  if  the  amendment 
stands  in  the  bill,  as  I  think  it  will,  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  retained,  so  that  the  FOA, 
this  independent  temporary  agency, 
which  seeks  to  make  itself  pennant,  will 
be  on  notice  that  as  of  June  30,  1955,  it 
is  through  and  finished,  and  that  any 
other  aid  which  is  contemplated  must  be 
carried  on  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
President,  through  the  proper  depart¬ 
ment,  and  must  be  in  line  with  limited 
and  specific  objectives  in  accord  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  wanted  to  make  my  position  clear. 
I  desire  to  see  this  agency  abolished.  I 
do  not  believe  in  permanent-temporary 
agencies. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest,  if  I  may,  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  that  we  can  open  up  the  debate  on 
the  foreign-aid  bill  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  tax  bill  has  been 
taken  care  of.  This  is  obviously  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  which  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion;  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 
has  expressed  his  opinion,  as  chairman 
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of  the  committee,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
has  presented  the  point  of  view  that  he 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  respectfully  suggest,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  number  of  Senators  who 
urged  that  they  be  given  advance  notice 
of  the  taking  up  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill  are  now  present,  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  that 
report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  majority  leader  in 
letting  me  make  the  brief  statement  I 
have  made.  I  realize  my  point  of  view 
is  a  little  different  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  not  as  different  as  he  would 
indicate.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
matter  now  but  I  will  be  willing  and  glad 
to  discuss  it  later. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HABIT  OF  APPROPRIATING 
TAXPAYERS  MONEY  FOR  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize,  in  asking  the  question  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
and  that  it  is  time  that  we  eliminate, 
after  6  or  7  years,  the  temporary  agen¬ 
cies  setup  to  expend  billions  of  our  tax¬ 
payers  money  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
That  has  become  a  habit. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton¬ 
stall]  if  he  thinks  we  should  continue 
these  habits,  remain  in  these  ruts,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  question,  of  appropri¬ 
ating  large  sums  of  money  each  year, 
starting  with  1948,  the  $17  billion  in 
1948  and  continuing  to  the  present  time, 
and  now  projecting  such  appropriations 
in  the  indefinite  future. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  he  is  in 
favor  of  continuing  such  appropriations 
and  gifts  to  foreign  countries  without  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  realize  that 
the  Senator  has  made  a  statement 
rather  than  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  asked  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  does  he  agree  that  Congress 
should  continue  such  appropriations  or 
gifts  to  foreign  nations  without  any  re¬ 
turn  and  with  no  repayment.  Congress 
has  been  doing  just  that  since  World 
War  II.  This  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  a  deliberative  body;  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  deliberate  and  consider  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  taxpayers  before  con¬ 
tinuing  the  division  of  their  wealth. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  do  not  think  we 
should  continue  temporary  agencies  in¬ 
definitely.  I  had  intended  to  make  that 
statement  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  think  certain  language  in  the  bill 
could  be  changed  in  a  way  to  help  our 
security  and  promote  the  peace  of  the 
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world,  if  you  will,  and  to  better  ex¬ 
press  the  purpose  than  does  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  going  to 
debate  this  matter  further  before  it  is 
disposed  of;  but  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  intervene  with  the  conference) 
report  on  the  tax  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes.  I  would  say! 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we? 
will  resume  the  debate  on  the  foreign-  , 
aid  bill  when  the  conference  report  on 
the  tax  bill  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
defer. 


REVISION  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

LAWS— CONFERENCE  REPO! 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, Nve 
have  a  privileged  matter  to  take  u 
namely,  the  conference  report  on  the 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8300)  to  revise 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  26,  1954,  pp.  11448-11473.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quoi’um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordOr 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  up  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  8300. 

First,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  reve 
nue  effects  of  the  conference  agreement. 
When  the  bill  left  the  Senate,  there  was 
a  loss  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  1955  of  $116 
million  over  existing  law.  As  the  bill  was 
agreed  to  in  conference,  the  revenue  loss 
for  the  fiscal  yea/  1955  amounts  to  $163 
million,  an  increase  of  $47  million  over 
the  Senate  bill  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  loss  in-  revenue  is  $34  million  less 
than  the  Hfouse  bill. 

There  were  543  Senate  amendments, 
of  which  173  were  substantive  amend¬ 
ments.  The  balance  were  clerical,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  conforming  amendments. 
Of-  the  substantive  amendments,  the 
louse  conferees  agreed  to  157  without 
.'change.  These  include  amendment  No. 
67,  relating  to  soil-and-water  conserva¬ 


tion,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  ;  amendment  No.  102a, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  relating  to  publication  and 
distribution  of  statements  on  behalf  of 
candidates  for  public  office;  amendment 
No.  105a.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  relating  to  or¬ 
ganizations  engaged  in  agricultural 
research;  amendment  No.  147 — adding 
olivine,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson] — adding 
titanium,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel],  relating  to 
limestone;  amendment  No.  232a,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson],  relating  to  distributions  pursu¬ 
ant  to  orders  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission;  amendment  No. 
252a,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  relating  to  treatment  of 
compensation  received  by  a  member  of  a 
partnership  for  services  rendered  while 


versive  individual.  The  conferees  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about 
this  amendment  from  many  bona  fide 
organizations  and  institutions.  While 
the  conferees  were  in  accord  with  the 
objective  of  the  amendment,  it  Was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  language  was/so  broad 
that  it  might  apply  to  many  organiza¬ 
tions  which  were  without  the  scope  of 
the  intent  of  the  provision.  The  con¬ 
ferees  decided  to  recede,  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  but  to  instruct  t£fe  staff  to  make  a 
study  of  this  problem. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
the  chairman  this  year  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
and  the  necessary  instructions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  given. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  organiza¬ 
tions  have  made  contributions  in  the 
past  which  may  have  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  aided  subversive  elements.  The 
confe-fees  were  in  entire  agreement  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
practices  from  occurring  in  the  future. 
The  staff  was  instructed  to  make  a  full 


an  employee  of  the  partnership,  and  study  of  the  problem  and  submit  a  re- 
mendment  No.  332,  offered  by  the  Sen-  port. 


ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey^, 
relating  to  the  excise  tax  on  admissjdns 
to  baseball  games  participated  in  by 
amateurs  and  semiprofessionals/  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  movinp^the  date 
in  the  case,  of  transactions  involving  re- 
organizatiohs,  was  agreed  to  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  an  amendment  extending  the 
general  effective  date  of  subchapter  C 
from  June  18,  1954,  ti/June  22,  1954. 

Of  the  553  Sehgte  amendments,  the 
Senate  receded  Vn  9  amendments. 
These  are  as  follows1!. 

Amendment  No.  51b,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont'lMr.  Flanders], 
was  rejected^  by  the  House  conferees. 
There  was^  considerable  'discussion  of 
this  ameridment  and  also  amendment 
No.  80, /striking  out  a  House  provision 
which  denied  a  deduction  to  private 
manufacturing  businesses  for  ..rental 
payments  made  to  State  or  local  gbvern- 
mental  units  for  the  use  of  property  ac- 


Amendment  No.  129a,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  : 
This  amendment  was  designed  to  close 
a  loophole  in  the  present  law  whereby 
a  company  could  avoid  the  personal 
holding  company  tax.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  were  sympathetic  to  the  objective 
of  the  Senate  amendment  but  were  fear¬ 
ful  that  it  might  apply  to  legitimate 
companies  not  intended  to  be  subject  to 
the  personal  holding  company  tax.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  House  conferees  rejected 
this  amendment  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  problem  will  be  given  fur¬ 
ther  study  by  the  staff  to  see  if  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  dealing  with  this  situ¬ 
ation  can  be  developed. 

Amendment  No.  178:  This  amendment 
deleted  from  section  803  of  the  House 
bill,  in  conection  with  the  taxation  of 
life  insurance  companies,  the  reference 
to  “accrued”  items  with  respect  to  in¬ 
come  received  and  deductions  taken. 
This  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  a 


quired  or  improved  by  the  governmental  suggestion  made  by  the  life  insurance 
units  by  the  issuance  of  industrial  deve\  company  representatives.  However,  it 
opment  bonds.  The  conferees  recog-\  was  jater  pointed  out  that  the  life  in- 
nized  the  problems  involved  but  believed  \urance  companies  would  prefer  the 
the  matter  should  have  further  study 
before  actual  legislation  was  adopted. 

Amendment  No.  67a,  providing  for  the 
cost  of  writing  off  farm  storage  facilities 
in  1  year  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House 
conferees.  The  present  law  permits 
such  expenditures  to  be  written  off  over 
a  period  of  5  years.  A  complaint  was 
received  from  some  farm  groups  which 
indicated  that  the  farmer  would  not 
have  sufficient  income  to  receive  any 
real  benefit  from  writing  off  all  of  these 
expenditures  in  1  year.  In  view  of  this 
fact  and  the  estimated  loss  in  revenue 
involved  in  this  provision,  the  House 
conferees  insisted  on  their  disagree¬ 
ment  to  this  amendment,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  were  forced  to  recede. 

Amendment  No.  110a  deals  with  the 
denial  of  deductions  for  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  or  tax-exempt  status  to  re¬ 
ligious,  charitable  or  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  described  in  section  501  (c)  (3) 
of  the  code  if  they  make  donations  to  a 
subversive  organization  or  to  a  sub- 


>use  bill  language,  so  that  the  omitted 
words  were  restored. 

Amendment  No.  485a,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
changing  the  period  of  limitation  from 
3  to  5  years,  in  the  case  of  certain  crimi¬ 
nal  offenses,  was  disagreed  to  in  favor  of 
the  House  provision  which  had  a  6-year 
period  of  limitation. 

Amendment  No.  486:  This  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  which  restored  exist¬ 
ing  law  with  resdgct  to  the  period  of 
limitation  on  criminal  prosecution  with 
respect  to  four  offense^.  The  conference 
accepted  the  House  provision  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  6-year  period  of  limitation  for 
such  offenses  instead  of  th\3-year  period 
provided  in  existing  law. 

Amendment  No.  494 :  This  amendment 
eliminated  the  5 -percent  penalty  for  in¬ 
tentional  disregard  of  regulations  if  the 
taxpayer  has  reasonable  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  the  rules  or  regulations  to  be,  in¬ 
valid  and  attaches  a  statement  to  that 
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effect  to  his  return.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  receded  on  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  551:  This  amendment 
provided  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  FBI  should  have  authority  to  make 
investigations  in  certain  cases.  The 
House  members  insisted  that  this  matter 
was  being  handled  by  another  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House,  namely  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and^herefore  objected  to  its 
inclusion  in  the'bill.  The  Senate  re¬ 
ceded.  \ 

The  House  conferees  accepted  many 
other  Senate  amendr.imits  with  amend¬ 
ments.  I  will  briefly  describe  some  of 
these  important  amendments. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  2  and  3  re¬ 
late  to  income  splitting  in  the  case  of 
the  head  of  a  family.  The  Senate  will 
recall  that  there  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  provision  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont,.  [Mr. 
Aiken]  offered  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  House  provision,  which  was  later 
withdrawn  in  the  hope  that  a  satisfaCc 
tory  solution  could  be  worked  out  in  con¬ 
ference.  I  believe  that  the  conferees 
have  worked  out  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  problem.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  full  income  splitting  is  pro¬ 
vided  a  taxpayer  for  the  first  2  years  after 
the  death  of  his  spouse  if  there  is  a  de¬ 
pendent  son  or  daughter,  including  step¬ 
son  or  stepdaughter,  qualifying  him  for 
such  surviving -spouse  treatment.  This 
meets  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the 
present  law,  that  is,  that  where  one  of 
spouses  died,  the  surviving  spouse  is  im¬ 
mediately  forced  to  bear  a  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  tax.  The  provision  in  present 
law  requiring  the  dependent  qualifying 
the  taxpayer  for  head  of  household 
status  to  live  in  the  household  of  the 
taxpayer  is  removed  with  respect  to  a 
father  or  mother  of  the  taxpayer  if  the 
parent  is  a  dependent  and  if  the  tax¬ 
payer  maintains  a  household  for  the 
father  or  mother,  but  not  necessarily  the 
household  in  which  the  taxpayer  lives. 
This  modification,  I  believe,  will  cover 
the  case  illustrated  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  Apart  from  the  above  change, 
the  provisions  of  existsing  law  are  con¬ 
tinued  permitting  a  taxpayer  with  a  de¬ 
pendent  to  qualify  for  head  of  household/ 
status.  / 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  34:  These 
amendments  relate  to  the  dividend  re¬ 
ceived  credit  for  individuals.  You  will 
recall  that  the  House  bill  provided  for  a 
dividend  credit  of  5  percent  in  the  case 
of  dividends  received  by  domestic  corpo¬ 
rations  after  July  31,  1954,  And  prior  to 
August  1,  1955,  and  a  10-percent  credit 
for  dividends  received  thereafter.  The 
Senate  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado/completely  elimi¬ 
nated  the  dividend  credit.  Also,  the 
House  bill  permitted  $50  of  dividends  to 
be  excluded  from  income  for  1954  and 
$100  to  be  excluded  for  1955  and  subse¬ 
quent  years.  ^Senate  amendment  No.  34 
eliminated  the  $100  exclusion,  so  the  $50 
exclusion  applied  not  only  to  1954  but 
also  to  subsequent  years.  We  were  able 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  these  two 
provisions.  The  House  conferees  re¬ 
ceded  on  Senate  Amendment  No.  34. 

On  Senate  amendment  No.  10,  the 
House  conferees  receded  with  an  amend- 
r 
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ment  continuing  the  dividend  credit  to 
individuals  but  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  credit  to  4  percent  for  all  years  in¬ 
stead  of  the  5-percent  and  10-percent 
credit  under  the  House  bill.  I  believe 
this  compromise  is  closer  to  the  Senate 
version  than  to  the  House  version.  The 
loss  in  revenue  will  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  Under  the  House  bill,  the  revenue 
loss  would  have  amounted  to  $195  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the 
loss  will  amount  to  $158  million  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  $195  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  figure  named 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  include  the 
$46  million  loss  which  was  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  as  section  116,  providing  for 
the  deduction  from  dividend  income  of 
$50? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  does  not  include 
tha,t. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  the  total  loss 
from  dividends  would  be  $158  million 
plus  $46  million,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Making  the  totAl 
$204  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished,  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Under  the  conference 
agreement  the  loss  will  amount  to  $153 
million.  The  full  effect  of  the  loss  will 
be  realized  in  1956  and  will  amount  to 
$316  million  as  compared^  to  a  loss  of 
$545  million  under  the  House  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956.  \  / 

Amendment  No\32:  The  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  Amendments  dealing 
with  accident  anp  health  benefits  with 
certain  modifications.  'The  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Morse  eliminating  the 
7  day  waiting' period  was  'accepted  with 
a  modification.  Under  they  conference 

of  wages 

attributable  to  the  first  7  days.will  not 
be  included  in  income  if  the  payments 
are  made  on  account  of  injuries,\or  if 
the  .individual  is  hospitalized  for  atleast 
1  day.  The  amendment  offered  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Long  which  provided  that  amount, 
received  as  reimbursement  for  medical 
care  are  to  be  excluded  if  the  amounts 
were  expended  during  the  prior  taxable 
year,  as  well  as  during  the  current  tax¬ 
able  year,  was  modified  to  prevent  the 
individual  from  taking  both  a  medical 
expense  deduction  and  the  exclusion. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  forced  to 
recede  on  amendment  No.  43.  This 
amendment  struck  the  House  provision 
permitting  an  interest  deduction  for 
carrying  changes  on  installment  pur¬ 
chases  where  the  carrying  charges  were 
separately  stated  but  the  interest  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  deduction  in 
the  House  bill  was  limited  to  6  percent 
of  the  average  unpaid  balance  due  on 
the  installment  contract  during  the  tax¬ 
able  year.  However,  a  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  the  conferees  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  would  be  treated  as  interest 
only  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  interest 
laws  of  the  various  States. 

Amendment  No.  50:  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 


Senate  amendment  relating  to  depr< 
ciation,  with  one  exception.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment  the  new  declining 
balance  method  of  depreciation/  was 
available  to  property  complete^/  after 
December  31,  1950.  The  HouseffDill  per¬ 
mitted  the  new  declining  balance  meth¬ 
od  to  be  applied  only  to  that  portion 
of  the  property  completed  .after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1953.  Since  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  on  this  point  re/ulted  in  a  loss 
in  revenue  of  $36  milli/n,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  yield  to '  the  House  on  this 
point. 

Amendment  Nq/55,  permitting  an  un¬ 
limited  carryover  of  charitable  deduc¬ 
tions,  was  amefided  in  conference  to  per¬ 
mit  the  carryover  only  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Amendment  No.  133a:  This  amend¬ 
ment  offfered  by  Senator  Sparkman,  ex¬ 
empted corporations  organized  under  the 
banking  or  credit  laws  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try/from  the  foreign  personal  holding 
company  tax.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
ronferees  with  a  modification  permitting 
the  exemption  only  if  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  found  that  the  corporation 
was  not  organized  or  availed  of  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  or  avoiding  the 
United  States  tax  on  its  shareholders. 

Amendment  No.  227:  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  accepted  amendment  No.  227, 
which  was  offered  by  Senator  Mundt,  ex¬ 
tending  the  benefits  of  the  involuntary 
conversion  provisions  of  present  law  to 
livestock  destroyed  by  disease,  or  sold  or 
exchanged  because  of  disease,  to  cover 
also  cases  where  the  livestock  is  de¬ 
stroyed  “on  account  of  disease”  as  well 
as  by  disease. 

Amendment  No.  246:  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  accepted  this  Senate  amendment 
relative  to  the  tax  treatment  of  patents, 
but  extended  it  to  apply  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  property  consisting 
of  all  substantial  rights  evidenced  by  a 
patent  or  an  undivided  interest  therein, 
but  also  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  rights 
under  patent  applications  even  though 
no  patent  has  as  yet  been  obtained. 

Amendment  No.  248a:  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  permitted 
apital  gains  treatment  where  real  prep¬ 
ay  with  certain  improvements  was  sub¬ 
divided  and  sold.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  tins  amendment,  with  a  modification 
that  the  property  must  have  been  held 
for  a  period  of  10  years  or  more. 

Amendment  No.  259:  This  amendment 
permitted\certain  proprietorships  and 
partnerships  an  election  to  be  taxed  as 
corporations 'and  also  permitted  corpo¬ 
rations  the  privilege  of  being  taxed  as 
partnerships  urider  certain  limitations 
and  conditions.  T{ie  conferees  agreed  to 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  permit¬ 
ting  certain  proprietorships  or  partner¬ 
ships  to  be  taxed  as  corporations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  House  conferees  refused  to 
agree  to  that  part  of  tire  amendment 
which  permitted  corporations  to  be  taxed 
as  partnerships,  and  the  Seriate  confer¬ 
ees  were  forced  to  recede  on  that  part 
of  the  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  263 :  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
exempting  regulated  public  utilities  from 
the  additional  2 -percent  tax  for  the  pri\ 
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Senate  completes  its  labors  this  evening, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o’clock  tomor- 
row%iorning. 

Th\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M&YBANK.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  t^e  Senator  from  California 
whether  he\expects  today’s  session  to 
continue  for\n  excess  of  1  more  hour. 

Mr.  KNOWD&ND.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will.  \ 


LONG-TERM  TIJ 
TANKERS  B1 


CHARTER  OF 
IE  NAVY 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.',  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the-,  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3456)  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  long-term  time  charter  of 
tankers  by  the  Secretary  of  thevNavy, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideratior 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information 
the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  hill  (S. 
3458)  to  authorize  the  long-term  time  char¬ 
ter  of  tankers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  or  such  officer  as  he  shall  designate  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  de¬ 
termine  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  for  the  time  charter  to  the  Navy 
of  not  to  exceed  fifteen  tankers  not  now  in 
being  for  periods  of  not  more  than  ten  years 
to  commence  upon  tender  of  the  tankers  for 
service  after  completion  of  construction. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  (1)  award 
such  contracts  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  and  (2)  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  operators  who  are  exclusively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  operation  of  American  flag 
ships. 

"(b)  The  here  stipulated  with  respect  to 
any  tanker  in  any  charter  party  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  the  life  of  the  charter  party  of 
$5  per  deadweight  ton  per  month:  Provided, 
That  such  average  rate  wiU  not  result  in  the 
recovery  of  more  than  two-thip&s  of  the  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  such  tanfa 

“(c)  No  contract  shall  b^ entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  unless  the  con¬ 
tractor  agrees  (1)  that  during  the  period  of 
such  contract  he  will  not  transfer  to  foreign 
registry  any  tanker  .dwned  by  him  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  such  contract,  and  (2)  that 
the  tanker  or  tinkers  contracted  for  shall 
remain  under  ; united  States  registry  during 
the  period  in-  which  such  tanker  or  tankers 
are  under  charter  to  the  United  States. 

“(d)  Any  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  grant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  an  option  to  purchase  any  tank¬ 
er  chartered  pursuant  to  this  section  at  the 
expi/ation  of  such  contract  at  its  then  de¬ 
preciated  value  or  fair  market  value,  which- 
fer  is  less,  and  shall  contain  a  provision 
at  such  option  shall  not  be  exercised  later 


than  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
contract. 

“Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  not  to  exceed 
five  tankers,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $37,500,000 
for  such  purpose. 

“Sec.  3.  All  tankers  constructed  pursuant 
to  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  thousand  dead¬ 
weight  tons  each,  shall  have  a  speed  of  not 
less  than  eighteen  knots,  and  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  in  private  shipyards  within  the 
continental  United  States.  The  construction 
of  the  tankers  shall  be,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  materials  and  equipment  produced  or 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Not 
more  than  three  tankers  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  constructed  in  any  one  ship¬ 
yard.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
“An  Act  to  authorize  the  long  term  time 
chartering  of  tankers  and  the  construction 
s.of  tankers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and/ 
1  ;r  other  purposes.” 

id  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  / 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  / 

\  Styles  Bridges,  / 

\  By  L.  S.  / 

Richard  B.  Russell, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the'  Senate. 

\  L.  C.  Arends,  / 

'-.  Paul  Shafer,  / 

Sling  Cole, 

Cunningham, 

Vinson, 

Pau^v  J.>Kilday, 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF! 
objection  to  the  present  ~ 
the  report?  - 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  resident,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  ques¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  Record  will  be  clear.  As 
I  understand  the  conference  report,  15 
of  these  tankers  will  be  built  now  uijder 
the  general  terms  and  financing 
Rested  by  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
and  5  will  be  built  to  Navy  account. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  “Navy  account” 
we  mean  that  the  Navy  could  call  for 
bids  or  could  build  them  in  Navy  yards. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Navy  can 
build  them  in  the  way  it  ordinarily  builds 
ships,  under  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  action  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report:  but  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
although  5  of  them  will  be  built  in  the 
normal,  traditional  way,  15  will  be  built 
under  a  financial  arrangement  that  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
approximately  27  percent  to  28  percent 
more  than  if  the  ships  were  built  by 
regular  appropriation  on  Navy  account. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Oh,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  disagree  entirely  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know,  and  we  ar¬ 
gued  that  before.  But  I  wish  to  make 
the  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 


bill. 


ICER.  Is  there 
ansideration  of 


this  colloquy,  there  be  printed  at  thi§) 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  / 

Explanation  of  Conference  Agreement  on 
S.  3458 

As  Senators  may  recall,  S.  3458 — the  so- 
called  tanker  bill — as  passed  by  the  Senate 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  private  operators  for 
the  long-term  charter/of  not  to  exceed  20 
tankers.  These  tankers  were  to  be  built  and 
operated  by  private  industry. 

Tire  House  of  Representatives  in  acting  on 
the  bill  modified  it  completely  by  providing 
that  these  tankers  should  be  built  and  owned 
by  the  Government  and  authorized  the  ap¬ 
propriation  .of  $150  million  for  this  purpose. 

After  a  lengthy  series  of  meetings  the 
conferees' reached  an  agreement  whereby  15 
of  the,, tankers  would  be  built  according  to 
the  Senate  plan  and  5  of  the  tankers  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  House  plan. 

/There  are  other  minor  adjustments  to  the 
none  of  which  the  conferees  regard  as 
being  particularly  significant  insofar  as  their 
substance  is  concerned.  Their  intent  pri¬ 
marily  was  to  insure  that  the  interests  of 
the  Government  were  fully  protected. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  the  charter  of  the  vessels  provided  for 
in  section  1  of  the  bill  shall  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  It  is  thus 
anticipated  that  these  charters  will  in  each 
instance  be  negotiated  on  a  fully  competitive 
basis  and  awarded  to  the  responsible  firm 
making  the  lowest  offer.  With  respect  to  the 
$5  ceiling  on  the  rate  of  charter  hire,  the 
bill  contains  no  specific  wording  as  to  escala¬ 
tion  and  adjustments  which  do  not  affect  the 
owner’s  profit.  This  limitation  on  the  char¬ 
ter  hire  as  provided  in  the  bill  is  intended 
to  limit  profits  to  the  owners,  and  does  not 
preclude  the  inclusion  of  the  normal  escala¬ 
tion  clause  as  usually  incorporated  in  long¬ 
term  charters  to  cover  changes  in  the  cost 
of  basic  items  of  expense  during  the  period 
of  charter — items  which  do  not  affect  the 
owner’s  profit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  DE¬ 
FUSE— LETTER  FROM  JOHN  H. 
'ORE 

Mr.s  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
John  H.  Moore,  executive  secretary  of 
the  United  Community  Defense  Services. 
His  letter  is  in  support  of  my  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  94)  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  Community  Defense  Services, 

New  York,  N.  Y^^uly  21,  1954. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington, 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  Ifqve  Just 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  in  thfe.  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  July  14,  1954,  your 
posal  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Commft^ee 
on  Civil  Defense  and  your  address  in  si" 
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Vport  of  it.  May  I  congratulate  you  on  th^ 
inasterful  presentation  of  the  facts. 

\  This  organization  and  the  15  great  na¬ 
tional  voluntary  organizations  associated 
With  it  are  deeply  concerned  with  civil  de¬ 
fense  measures,  particularly  those  having 
to  do  with  the  welfare  of  people. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  up 
to  100  copies  of  the  address,  if  it  has  been 
reprinted  and  you  can  spare  them,  for  mail¬ 
ing  to  our  board  members  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  representative  of 
the  leadership  of  a  substantial  number  of 
our  industrial  States  and  come  from  the 
ranks  of  business,  industrial,  professional, 
and  labor  leadership. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Moore, 
Executive  Director . 

- - - 

EXTENSION  OP  EMERGENCY  FOR¬ 
EIGN  MERCHANT  VESSEL  ACQUI- 
'  SITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2371)  to  extend  emergency  foreign  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  acquisition  and  operating 
authority  of\Public  Law  101,  77th  Con¬ 
gress,  an  for  other  purposes,  which  was, 
on  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  “Secretary” 
and  insert  “President.” 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House.  I  call  this  amend¬ 
ment  particularly  to.  the  attention  of j 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in¬ 
cluded  an  amendment  which  he  had  pro¬ 
posed;  but  the  House  has  adopted  a~ 
amendment  striking  it  out.  However, 
understand  that  '  the  Senator  from; 
Washington  is  agreeable  to  having  thi 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  th 
House,  so  that  the  bill  can  proceed  ti 
enactment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  Although 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  that  ite 
remain  in  the.  bill,  I  think  the  overal 
importance  of  getting  this  supplementa 
and  implementing  legislation  enacted  i: 
much  more  important.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  and  when  Alaska  becomes  a 
State,  the  enabling  act  will  have  to  meet 
that  probleih,  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is?  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senat6r  from  Ohio  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 

The  motion  was  agreed 
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NORTH 


INTERNATIONAL  CONV-. 

HIGH  SEAS  FISHERIES 
PACIFIC  OCEAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Uid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (fe.  3713) 
to  give  effect  to  the  International  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  oJ 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  signed  at  To- 
kyp.  May  9,  1952,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  was  on  page  9,  lines  15  anc 
1#,  strike  out  “as  long  as  Alaska  shal 
remain  a  Territory”. 

,  ^r- ®ricKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend* 

of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
■the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

/  V 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer,  and  send  to  the  desk,  amendments 
for  which  I  request  immediate  consider¬ 
ation.  I  believe  it  proper  to  have  these 
amendments  considered  en  bloc;  there¬ 
fore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  so  considered.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  distinguished  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  accept  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  is  a  pending 
amendment,  which  must  first  be  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  IMr.  Wiley], 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  amendment  be  with¬ 
drawn,  so  that  it  will  be  in  order  for  me 
to  submit  these  amendments. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  agree,  Mr.  President; 
and  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  88,  in  line 
9,  in  the  committee  amendment,  after 
the  word  “assistance”,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  comma  and  “as  far  as  possible 
directly.” 

On  page  88,  in  line  10,  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  after  the  word  “area”, 
to  insert  “including  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.” 

On  page  93,  in  line  20,  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  after  the  word  “includ¬ 
ing”,  to  insert  “the  furnishing  as  far  as 
possible  of  direct  assistance  to.” 

On  page  93,  in  line  21,  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment,  after  “Vietnam”,  to 
strike  out  “and  the  forces  of”,  and  in¬ 
sert  “as  well  as  to  the  forces  of  other.” 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  merely  provide  that 
the  assistance  which  is  to  go  to  the 
people  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam 
will  insofar  as  possible,  go  to  those 
States,  and  not  through  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  will  accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  I  assume 
the  chairman  will. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  very  happy  to  take  the  amendments 
to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Ferguson], 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  I 
am  sure  can  be  disposed  of  in  5  minutes. 
It  is  on  the  desk,  and  I  should  like  to 
call  it  up.  It  is  designated  as  7-28-54-F. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  98, 
line  2,  after  the  word  “section”,  it  is 
proposed  to  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  If  after  Investigation  It  Is 
determined  by  the  President  that  there  are 
privately  owned  Cl-MAV-1  vessels  offered 
and  available  for  sale  by  American  citizens 
as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  at  prices  equal  to  or  less 
than  those  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
(2)  below,  such  vessels  shall  be  acquired  by 
an  owning  or  operating  agency  designated 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section  prior  to  transfer  hereunder  of  any 
other  vessels. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
place  that  part  of  the  bill  which  refers 
to  the  sale  of  ships  to  South  Korea — and 
I  know  they  need  MAV-l’s  which  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  interinland  trade 
and  to  enter  small  bays  and  small  har¬ 
bors,  a  provision  which  suggests  that  if 
there  are  some  private  ships  available  at 
the  same  price  they  should  be  bought 
from  those  who  have  them  rather  than 
to  take  ships  out  of  the  mothball  fleet. 

That  would  be  advantageous  both  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  to 
the  South  Korean  Government  because 
the  ships  which  would  be  purchased  from 
private  individuals,  if  they  were  avail¬ 
able,  would  be  in  class.  If  Government 
ships  were  sold  by  the  United  States  at 
Ships’  Sale  price,  they  would  have  to  be 
put  in  class  at  some  expense  to  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  is  in 
the  same  language  as  the  ones  placed  in 
all  similar  bills,  such  as  the  recently 
passed  Brazilian  bill,  which  allowed 
Brazil  to  buy  some  of  our  ships.  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  as  stated,  provides  that  ves¬ 
sels  to  be  transferred  to  Korea  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  Government  from 
private  owners,  if  available,  at  the  price 
fixed  by  the  bill. 

Of  course,  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  advises  informally  that,  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  is  concerned,  it  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

However,  it  points  out  that  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  be  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  disposing  of  sur¬ 
plus  vessels  of  this  type  which  it  owns, 
and,  instead,  the  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  avenue  for  private  owners  to 
dispose  of  their  vessels  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  committee.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  personally  have  the  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  by  accepting  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  saying  to  the  people  who  have  the 
vessels,  “You  will  have  a  chance  to  sell,” 
then  the  Government  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  sell.  Is  there  not  some  way 
by  which  they  could  both  be  treated 
on  the  same  footing,  so  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  might  get  a  little  money 
out  of  its  surplus  ships? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  the  ships  pri¬ 
vate  owners  have,  some  of  them  are 
under  charter,  some  are  under  charter 
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lease.  This  is  the  same  amendment 
which  has  been  added  to  other  bills.  It 
merely  provides  that  if  Korea  is  going  to 
buy  the  ships  with  our  funds  under  the 
appropriation  to  be  given  her,  instead  of 
taking  the  ships  out  of  our  mothball 
fleet  and  putting  them  in  class,  if  some¬ 
one  has  a  MAV-1  type  ship — of  which 
there  are  not  too  many,  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
adaptable  to  this  kind  of  trade,  private 
owners  ought  to  have  a  right  to  sell 
them  at  the  same  price  at  which  the 
Government  would  sell  them. 

Mr.  WILEY.  They  should  have  a  right 
to  sell  them,  but  they  should  not  be  given 
preferential  treatment.  In  other  words, 
if  we  give  the  money  to  Korea,  and  there 
is  a  vessel  involved,  we  could  just  as  well 
furnish  the  vessel. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  if  we  take  them  out  of  our  mothball 
fleet.  We  have  to  put  them  in  class,  and 
putting  a  ship  in  class  involves,  in  the 
case  of  a  MAV-1 — I  have  not  the  exact 
figures,  but  I  could  get  them — perhaps 
close  to  $50,000  a  ship,  whereas  those 
that  might  be  available  through  a  pri¬ 
vate  owner  who  also  bought  them  under 
the  Ships’  Sales  Act  at  the  same  price 
would  have  them  in  class  and  might  not 
have  any  use  for  them. 

It  is  the  same  amendment  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  agreed  on  the 
Brazilian  ships;  the  same  amendment  to 
which  we  agreed  on  the  Philippine  ships. 

Mr.  WILEY.  This  is  really  my  first 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  bill.  Suppose  I  do  not  bring 
the  amendment  up  now,  but  that  we 
have  further  discussion  of  the  matter; 
will  that  be  all  right? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  the  amendment.  Senators 
have  heard  the  facts  about  it,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it. 

The  Senator  has  made  the  argument 
that  if  we  were  to  sell  some  of  the  moth¬ 
ball  ships,  the  Government  would  be  put 
to  expense  to  recondition  them.  As  I 
say,  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  not  said  anything  more  than 
what  I  have  told  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
entirely  in  opposition  to  the  proposal, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  in 
favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
net  only  represent  the  private  shipown¬ 
ers,  but  we  represent  the  Government 
and  if  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Government  to  dispose  of  its  surplus 
stock  of  ships,  that  ought  to  be  done ;  we 
should  represent  the  Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  stock  of 
ships.  Although  we  have  hundreds  of 
ships  in  mothballs  we  closed  up  the 
Ships’  Sales  Act.  This  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Otherwise,  the  amendment 
would  not  be  necessary.  We  do  not  want 
to  dispose  of  our  mothball  fleet.  This  is 
not  any  bargain  for  the  Government. 
It  is  only  going  to  get  about  30  percent 
of  what  the  ships  cost. 

We  closed  up  the  Ships’  Sales  Act 
about  16  months  ago,  and  it  is  worth  a 


Senator’s  life  to  try  to  get  a  ship  out  of 
mothballs.  We  had  to  pass  a  bill  so  that 
Brazil  could  buy,  we  had  to  pass  a  bill 
so  that  the  Philippines  could  buy;  and 
we  are  now  proposing  that  South  Korea 
may  buy  ships. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  know  that  ordinarily 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  said  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  instead 
of  private  interests,  and  I  am  accussed 
of  being  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if 
the  facts  are  as  represented,  I  would  like 
to  check  what  the  expense  would  be 
to  the  Government;  and  ascertain 
whether  the  Government  is  going  to  let 
any  of  the  mothball  ships  rot.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  rivers  out  the  Senator’s 
way,  stacked  like  sticks  of  cordwood.  If 
they  are  being  preserved  there,  it  would 
seem  to  me  if  there  is  value  in  the  ships, 
and  the  Government  can  get  value,  that 
we  should  think  in  terms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  recouping  some  of  its  vast  invest¬ 
ment. 

Nov/  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  and  others  are  experts ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tire  amendment  would 
go  to  conference,  would  it  not  if  it  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment  tonight,  it  does  not  give  it  finality, 
and  if  the  Senator  finds  when  he  gets 
into  conference,  that  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  are  not  borne  out  by  all  the  facts, 
it  could  be  ironed  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator’s  judgment  on  the  basic  ques¬ 
tion,  because  we  cannot  be  fighting  over 
ships. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  my  basic  judgment  is.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  take  our  ships  out  of 
mothballs  and  sell  them.  I  think  we 
ought  to  leave  our  mothball  fleet  the  way 
it  is;  let  it  remain  in  mothballs,  and 
close  the  Ships  Sales  Act,  because  we 
ought  to  keep  the  ships  for  future  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record, 
without  my  burdening  the  Senate  by 
reading  it,  an  explanation  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 

H.  R.  9678  authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or 
charter,  not  more  than  8  Cl-MAV-1  vessels, 
at  prices  determined  under  section  3  of  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  Any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  owning  or 


operating  such  vessels  is  authorized  under 
the  bill  to  make  such  vessels  available  for 
the  purpose  of  the  transfer.  Funds  are 
made  available  by  the  bill  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose. 

It  is  proposed  that  H.  R.  9678  be  amended 
to  incorporate  therein  a  provision  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  embodied  in  Public  Law 
496,  approved  July  15,  1954,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  Cl-MAV-1  vessels  to  Brazil.  That 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
transfer  by  sale  to  the  Government  of  Brazil 
12  Cl-MAV-1  vessels,  likewise  at  prices  de¬ 
termined  under  section  3  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act,  1946.  The  act  requires,  how¬ 
ever,  that  before  Government-owned  vessels 
are  transferred  under  its  authority  there 
shall  be  a  determination  that  there  are  no 
presently  owned  vessels  of  the  same  type 
available  for  sale  by  American  citizens  at 
prices  equal  to  or  less  than  those  provided 
for  Government-owned  vessels.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  H.  R.  9678  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  such  requirement  is  that  priority 
shall  be  given  to  transfer  of  vessels  owned  by 
private  shipowners. 

The  considerations  that  underlie  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  above  requirement  in  Public 
Law  496  apply  with  equal  force  with  respect 
to  inclusion  of  a  like  requirement  in  H.  R. 
9678.  Public  Law  496  recognized  that  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who  have  staked  their  capital 
in  the  Cl-MAV-1  vessels  should  have  first  call 
upon  the  privilege  of  selling  them  to  the 
Government  of  Brazil  and  should  not  be 
excluded  from  a  possible  market  by  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  form  of  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  vessels.  Like  considera¬ 
tions  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
American  citizen  shipowners  require  that,  in 
respect  of  sales  of  such  vessels  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea,  the  shipowners  should  not  be 
excluded  from  a  possible  market  by  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  form  of  Government-owned  ves¬ 
sels.  Since  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  vessels  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  being 
made  available  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  granting  of  the  priority  to  the 
privately  owned  vessels  can  administratively 
best  be  effectuated  by  providing  that,  if  there 
are  presently  owned  vessels  of  the  same  type 
available  for  sale  by  American  citizens  at 
prices  equal  to  or  less  than  those  provided 
for  Government-owned  vessels,  the  privately 
owned  vessels  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  before  any  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  vessels  are  so  sold. 

The  policy  that  priority  be  given  to  the 
transfer  of  vessels  owned  by  private  ship¬ 
owners  is  as  applicable  in  the-  case  of  this 
transfer  to  Korea  as  in  the  case  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  Brazil.  In  both  instances  the  same 
type  of  ship  is  being  transferred  and  at  the 
same  valuation.  The  fact  that  in  the  one 
instance  the  transfer  is  to  be  effected  through 
means  of  long-term  credit  arrangements  with 
Brazil  while  in  the  other  through  use 
of  funds  that  are  part  of  a  legislative  grant 
should  not  in  any  manner  be  used  to  vitiate 
the  policy  of  our  Government  to  permit 
transfers  of  privately  owned  ships  prior  to 
transfer  by  the  Government  of  ships  in  the 
reserve  fleet. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  3  or  4 
questions  about  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  ask  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  be  able  to  answer  them.  I  began 
to  ask  them  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  materiel  now  in  the 
north  Vietnamese  territory  is  material 
which  we  have  contributed  to  the  French 
Union  forces.  Is  it  my  understanding 
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that  when  the  French  Union  forces  with¬ 
draw,  the  title  to  that  materiel  will  be 
in  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  rather  indistinct 
recollection  is  that  that  question  was 
asked.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
materiel  that  is  in  the  ships  which  have 
not  arrived  in  Indochina.  Those  ships 
have  been  ordered  back. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  talking  about 
the  materiel  which  has  been  contributed 
to  the  French  Union  forces,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  northern  area  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  understanding  about 
that  materiel  is  that  we  are  going  to  re¬ 
coup  a  considerable  part  of  it.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  conditions  around  Hai¬ 
phong  are  not  very  good.  We  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  out  all  the  materiel  we  can. 
However,  I  cannot  state  that  we  will  get 
back  all  of  it  that  is  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  the  materiel - 

Mr.  WILEY.  We  are  attempting  to 
get  it  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Of  the  materiel  that 
we  get  back,  will  title  to  that  materiel 
be  in  the  French  Union  forces  or  in  the 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  title  will  be  in  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Earlier 
I  put  into  the  Record,  after  reading  a 
portion  of  it,  a  statement  that  Mr.  Stas- 
sen  made  on  this  subject  in  reply  to  in¬ 
quiries  from  us.  That  statement  was 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
the  materiel  is  to  be  evacuated  through 
Paiphong,  within  a  period  of  some  30 
days. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  intention  is 
that  with  respect  to  all  the  materiel  that 
is  evacuated  possession  will  be  taken  by 
us,  not  by  the  French  Union  forces.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  that  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes.  It  will  be  30  days 
or  so  until  we  can  take  it  all  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  respect  to  the 
materiel  that  is  south  of  the  truce  line, 
in  Cochin-China,  which  is  materiel  of 
great  value  and  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  French  since  1950,  as  I  remember,  in 
the  area  around  Saigon,  particularly, 
where  we  have  given  several  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  assistance  to  the  French, 
what  is  to  happen  to  that  materiel? 
There  is  talk  about  the  French  Union 
forces  withdrawing  from  that  area.  If 
the  French  forces  were  to  withdraw, 
would  that  materiel  belong  to  the  French 
Union  forces,  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  say  to  the  Se 
ator  that  the  materiel  is  worth  sevei 
billion  dollars.  Before  we  appropria 
$712  million,  a  part  of  which  is  to 
spent  for  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  havii 
on  hand  a  large  unexpended  balance,  i 
should  know  to  whom  that  materiel  w 
belong. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  can  only  give  the  Se: 
ator  my  understanding.  I  read  into  t] 
kecord  a  statement  with  respect  to  t] 
appropriation,  setting  forth  clearly  th 
that  appropriation  is  not  for  Vietna 
but  is  for  the  other  states  that  we  expe 
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to  revitalize,  and  so  forth.  However, 
with  the  more  or  less  unsettled  condition, 
we  believe  the  Secretary  is  correct  in 
saying  he  needs  that  appropriation  to 
handle  the  situation  we  are  facing  in 
that  part  of 'the  world. 

As  to  the  materiel  the  French  have 
accumulated  from  us  in  the  southern 
area,  which  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
we  must  reason  it  this  way:  If  we  can 
make  a  deal  to  get  it  out,  we  will  make 
a  deal  to  get  it  out  and  have  it  returned. 
But,  again,  conditions  are  chaotic.  There 
is  even  a  threatened  Communist  taking 
over  of  that  territory.  The  Communists 
have  forces  in  that  territory  that  are  still 
in  shape  for  taking  military  action  there.. 
The  question  of  what  the  French  will  do 
is  unsettled.  They  may  continue  fight¬ 
ing  there. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point  I  am 
making  is  that  I  think  the  materiel 
should  either  be - 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  away  for  a  week, 
while  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  very  kindly  conducted  the  hear¬ 
ings,  but  I  am  informed  by  the  staff  that 
the  whole  program  is  receiving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  administration,  which  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  want  to  have  ac¬ 
complished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  I  wanted  to  get 
was  a  statement  of  the  Senator’s  under¬ 
standing.  As  I  understand,  the  mate¬ 
riel  in  the  south  which  will  be  evacu¬ 
ated  when  the  French  Union  forces  are 
evacuated  will  be  regained  by  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  materiel  that  is  left 
in  the  southern  area  will  be  controlled 
by  the  French  Union  forces  or  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Vietnamese  National 
Army. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Again  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  know  what  the  terms  of  the  truce 
are.  I  will  submit  any  questions  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  is  asking  and  will 
try  to  get  definitive  answers.  Again  I 
say  that  conditions  over  there  are  fluid 
and  more  or  less  unstable.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  intent  of  our  bilat¬ 
eral  military  assistance  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  equipment  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  if  it  cannot 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  furnished. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Obviously,  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  furnished  was  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Navarre  plan, 
and  obviously  that  purpose  does  not 
exist  any  more.  By  the  time  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  get  the  answers  to 
those  questions.  There  is  a  tremendous 
money  potential  in  the  materiel  avail¬ 
able  in  that  area.  The  materiel  is  worth 
several  billion  dollars. 

An  additional  $12  million  is  called  for, 
and  there  is  available  $700  million  in 
unexpended  balances.  There  will  be  a 
vast  sum  of  money  and  materiel  with 
which  to  deal. 

The  last  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is  this.  In  the  past  most  of  this  substan¬ 
tial  sum  of  money,  namely,  the  money 
available  for  the  war  in  the  Associated 
States,  has  been  used  to  balance  the 
French  budget,  and  the  French  in  turn 
have  obtained  the  equipment,  and  it  has 


gone  through  the  French  Government. 
Therefore,  a  great  deal  of  the  equipment 
is  French  equipment,  although  we  paid 
for  it.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
how  the  additional  money  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended.  Is  it  going  to  be  expended 
through  France,  is  it  going  to  go  to  the 
native  government,  or  exactly  how  is  it 
going  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Under  the  Ferguson 
amendment,  which  has  been  adopted, 
the  money  will  be  expended  directly. 
Of  course,  other  provisions  in  the  bill  re¬ 
quire  that  none  of  the  appropriations 
for  this  year  shall  be  used  unless  France 
joins  the  EDC. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
more  specific  assurances  when  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  try  to  get  the 
answers  for  the  Senator. 


CONSERVATION  OF  WATER  RE¬ 
SOURCES  IN  ARID  AND  SEMIARID 

AREAS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  motion  I  previously  en¬ 
tered,  on  which  I  consulted  with  the 
acting  minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  agreed  to  House  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  3137)  to  make  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  August  28,  1937,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  conservation  of  water  re¬ 
sources  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas 
of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the 
entire  United  States,  and  to  increase  and 
revise  the  limitation  on  aid  available 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  an  explanation  of  what  this 
means. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  This  is  the  matter 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  took  up  the  other  day.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  concurred  in  the  House  amendments. 
When  the  bill  reached  enrollment,  it 
was  found  that  a  comma  that  should 
have  been  included  was  omitted,  and 
that  the  word  “improvement”  had  been 
used,  instead  of  the  word  “improved.” 
Those  were  the  only  changes.  We  had 
to  ask  for  the  papers  to  be  returned  from 
the  House,  so  we  can  agree  to  the  House 
amendments  in  their  proper  form. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
will  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  with  the  following 
amendments : 

Amendment  No.  1:  After  the  word 
“farming”,  insert  a  comma. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Strike  out  the  word 
“improvement”  and  insert  the  word  “im¬ 
proved.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
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United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  “7- 
28-54— G.”  It  is  a  very  simple  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  112, 
line  20,  after  “(a)  ”  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
sert  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  membership  for  the  United  States  on 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Migration  in  accordance  with  its 
constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  clarify  sec¬ 
tion  405  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  that  section 
does  authorize  the  United  States  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  constitution  of  the  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi¬ 
gration,  adopted  at  the  sixth  session  of 
ICEM  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19, 
1953. 

This  convention  was  held,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
were  there  and  helped  draft  the  consti¬ 
tution.  The  House  has  already  ap¬ 
proved  this  step;  and  this  amendment 
is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sim¬ 
ilar  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  with 
regard  to  this  matter  which  I  have  from 
the  staff,  and  also  the  constitution  to 
which  I  referred,  adopted  on  October  19, 
1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  constitution  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  clarify 
section  405  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  that  section 
does  authorize  the  United  States  to  accept 
the  constitution  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  adopted 
at  the  sixth  session  of  ICEM  in  Venice,  Italy, 
on  October  19,  1953. 

The  mutual  security  bill  now  before  the 
body  in  section  405,  contains  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $11,189,190  for  contributions  dining 
the  calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration, 
and  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to 
the  Committee  and  all  necessary  salaries  and 
expenses  incident  to  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Committee.  An  identical  sec¬ 
tion  for  this  authorization  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  Houses. 

Just  a  word  about  the  constitution  of 
ICEM  which  was  adoped  at  the  sixth 
session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  in  Venice  in  1953. 
The  sixth  session  of  ICEM  was  attended  by 
a  sizable  congressional  delegation  from  the 
United  States.  My  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Watkins  from  Utah,  attended  from 
the  Senate.  There  were  five  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  attendance — 
Representative  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Representatives  Ruth  Thompson  (Michigan), 
Edward  A.  Jonas  (Illinois),  Francis  E.  Wal¬ 
ter  (Pennsylvania),  and  J.  Frank  Wilson 
(Texas) . 

Chairman  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  was  chairman  of  the 
sixth  session’s  subcommittee  on  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  his  report  submitting  the  newly 


drafted  constitution  to  the  plenary  session, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  previous  temporary 
arrangements  under  which  ICEM  had  been 
operating  must  be  supplanted  by  a  real 
charter  upon  which  the  organs  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  effectively  plan  for  the  future 
and  explore  the  possibilities  of  firming  up 
its  foundations.  The  congressional  group 
which  attended  the  sixth  session  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  basic  concepts  upon  which 
the  committee  is  organized  are  sound  and 
that  there  are  good  prospects  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  increase  the  movement  of  mi¬ 
grants  out  of  Europe. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  ICEM  is 
one  international  organization  to  which  no 
single  Communist  country  is  a  party.  Of 
the  24  members  of  the  organization,  11  na¬ 
tions  have  now  accepted  the  ICEM  consti¬ 
tution — Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Paraguay,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Under 
the  provisions  of  article  33  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  come  into  force  without  the 
acceptance  of  two-thirds  of  the  24  members 
(which  would  be  16),  and  it  cannot  come 
into  force  without  the  acceptance  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  this  may  be  our  last  opportunity 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  authorize 
United  States  acceptance  of  the  ICEM  con¬ 
stitution  and  therefore  request  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Constitution 

(As  adopted  on  October  19,  1953) 
(Preamble) 

The  governments,  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Mi¬ 
gration, 

Reaffirming 

the  principles  embodied  in  the  resolution 
adopted  on  December  5,  1951,  by  the  Migra¬ 
tion  Conference  in  Brussels  and  annexed 
hereto; 

Recognizing 

that  the  furnishing  of  special  migration 
services  is  often  needed  in  order  to  increase 
the  volume  of  European  emigration  and  to 
ensure  the  smooth  accomplishment  of  mi¬ 
gratory  movements  and,  in  particular,  the 
settlement  of  the  migrants  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  their  quick  inte¬ 
gration  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
their  countries  of  adoption; 

that  international  financing  of  European 
emigration  would  not  only  contribute  to 
solving  the  problem  of  population  in  Europe, 
but  may  also  stimulate  the  creation  of  new 
economic  opportunities  in  countries  lacking 
manpower; 

that  the  movement  of  migrants  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  effected  by  the  normal 
shipping  and  air  transport  services  but  that, 
from  time  to  time,  there  is  evidence  of  a  need 
for  additional  transport  facilities; 

that  there  is  need  to  promote  the  co¬ 
operation  of  governments  and  international 
organizations  with  a  view  to  the  emigration 
of  persons  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  overseas 
countries  where  they  may  achieve  self-de¬ 
pendence  through  useful  employment  and 
live  with  their  families  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  doing  their  part  to  contribute  to 
peace  and  order  in  the  world; 

Do  hereby  establish 

the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Migration  (hereinafter  called  the 
committee)  as  a  nonpermanent  organization 
and 

Accept  this  constitution. 

CHAPTER  I - PURPOSE  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Article  1 

1.  The  purpose  and  functions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be: 

(a)  to  make  arrangements  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  migrants,  for  whom  existing  facilities 
are  inadequate  and  who  could  not  otherwise 
be  moved,  from  European  countries  having 


surplus  population  to  countries  overseas 
which  offer  opportunities  for  orderly  immi¬ 
gration; 

(b)  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  volume 
of  migration  from  Europe  by  providing,  at 
the  request  of  and  in  agreement  with  the 
governments  concerned,  services  in  the  proc¬ 
essing,  reception,  first  placement,  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  migrants  which  other  international 
organizations  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply, 
and  such  other  assistance  to  this  purpose  as 
is  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  committee  shall  recognize  the  fact 
that  control  of  standards  of  admission  and 
the  number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted 
are  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  states,  and,  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
shall  conform  to  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  of  the  emigration  and  immigration 
countries  concerned. 

3.  The  committee  shall  be  concerned  with 
the  migration  of  refugees  for  whom  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  between  the  committee 
and  the  governments  of  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned,  including  those  undertaking  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

CHAPTER  n - MEMBERSHIP 

Article  2 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  be: 

(a)  the  governments  being  members  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Migration  which  have  accepted  this 
constitution  according  to  article  33,  or  to 
which  the  terms  of  article  34  apply; 

(b)  other  governments  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  interest  in  the  principle  of  the  free 
movement  of  persons  which  undertake  to 
make  a  financial  contribution  at  least  to  the 
administrative  requirements  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  council  and  by  the  government  con¬ 
cerned,  subject  to  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  the  council  and  upon  acceptance  by  the 
government  of  this  constitution. 

Article  3 

Any  member  may  give  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  committee  effective  at  the 
end  of  a  financial  year.  Such  notice  must 
be  in  writing  and  must  reach  the  director  of 
the  committee  at  least  4  months  before  the 
end  of  the  financial  year.  The  financial  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  committee  of  a  member 
which  has  given  notice  of  withdrawal  shall 
include  the  entire  financial  year  in  which  the 
notice  is  given. 

Article  4 

Any  member  may  be  disqualified  from 
membership  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
of  the  council,  if  it  fails  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations  to  the  committee  for  2  consecu¬ 
tive  financial  years  or  if  it  persistently  vio¬ 
lates  the  principles  contained  in  this  con¬ 
stitution. 

CHAPTER  III - ORGANS 

Article  5 

There  are  established  as  the  organs  of  the 
committee : 

(a)  the  council; 

(b)  the  executive  committee; 

(c)  the  administration. 

CHAPTER  IV - COUNCIL 

Article  6 

The  functions  of  the  council,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  in  other  provisions  of 
this  constitution,  shall  be: 

(a)  to  determine  the  policies  of  the  com¬ 
mittee; 

(b)  to  review  the  reports  and  to  approve 
and  direct  the  activities  of  the  executive 
committee; 

(c)  to  review  the  reports  and  to  approve 
and  direct  the  activities  of  the  director; 

(d)  to  review  and  approve  the  budget,  the 
plan  of  expenditure,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
committee; 

(e)  to  take  any  other  appropriate  action 
to  further  the  purpose  of  the  committee. 
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Article  7 

1.  The  council  shall  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  members  governments. 

2.  Each  member  government  shall  have 
one  representative  and  such  alternates  and 
advisers  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

3.  Each  member  government  shall  have 
one  vote  in  the  council. 

Article  8 

1.  The  council  shall  normally  meet  twice  a 
year,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  determined 
by  it,  unless  two-thirds  of  its  members  decide 
that  only  one  session  is  necessary  in  any 
given  year. 

2.  The  council  shall  meet  in  special  session 
at  the  request  of: 

(a)  one-third  of  its  members; 

(b)  the  executive  committee; 

(c)  the  director  in  urgent  circumstances. 

3.  The  Council  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
other  officers  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses¬ 
sion. 

Article  9 

The  council  may  set  up  such  subcommit¬ 
tees  as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  functions. 

Article  10 

The  council  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure. 

CHAPTER  V - EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Article  11 

The  functions  of  the  executive  committee 
shall  be: 

(a)  To  prepare  the  sessions  of  the  council, 
by  studying  the  annual  reports  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  and  all  special  reports. 

(b)  To  study  all  financial  and  budgetary 
questions  falling  within  the  competence  of 
the  council,  and  to  transmit  its  recommen¬ 
dations  thereon  to  the  council. 

(c)  To  study  any  specific  question  referred 
to  it  by  the  council,  and  to  transmit  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  thereon  to  the  council. 

(d)  To  advise  the  Director  on  any  matters 
which  he  may  refer  to  it. 

(e)  To  consider  any  matter  specifically  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  by  the  council,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  thereon. 

(f )  To  make,  in  exceptional  circumstances 
between  sessions  of  the  council,  any  emer¬ 
gency  decisions  on  matters  falling  within 
the  competence  of  the  council,  which  shall 
be  reviewed  by  that  body  at  its  next  follow¬ 
ing  session. 

Article  12 

1.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  representatives  of  nine  mem¬ 
ber  governments. 

2.  These  member  governments  shall  be 
elected  by  the  council  for  1  year  and  shall 
be  eligible  for  reelection. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  shall  have  one  representative  and  such 
alternates  and  advisers  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  shall  have  one  vote. 

Article  13 

1.  The  executive  committee  shall  meet 
regularly  before  each  session  of  the  council. 

2.  A  special  session  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  called  at  the  request  of  its 
chairman,  of  the  director  after  consultation 
with  the  chairman  of  the  council,  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

3.  The  executive  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members  for  a  1-year  term. 

Article  14 

The  executive  committee  shall  adopt  its 
own  rules  of  procedure. 

CHAPTER  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

Article  15 

The  administration  shall  comprise  a  direc¬ 
tor,  a  deputy  director,  and  such  staff  as  the 
council  may  determine. 


Article  18 

1.  The  director  and  the  deputy  director 
shall  be  appointed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  the  council  and  shall  serve  under 
contracts  approved  by  the  council,  which 
shall  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  the  chairman  of  the  council. 

2.  The  director  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
council  and  the  executive  committee.  He 
shall  discharge  the  administrative  and  execu¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  committee  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  constitution  and  the  policies 
and  decisions  of  the  council  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  them.  He  shall  formulate 
proposals  for  appropriate  action  by  the  coun¬ 
cil. 

Article  17 

The  director  shall  appoint  the  staff  of  the 
administration  in  accordance  with  the  staff 
regulations  adopted  by  the  council. 

Article  18 

1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
director,  the  deputy  director  and  the  staff 
shall  neither  seek  nor  receive  instructions 
from  any  government  or  from  any  author¬ 
ity  external  to  the  committee.  They  shall 
refrain  from  any  action  which  might  reflect 
on  their  position  as  international  officials. 

2.  Each  member  government  undertakes  to 
respect  the  exclusively  international  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  director,  the 
deputy  director  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek 
to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities. 

3.  Efficiency,  competence,  and  integrity 
shall  be  the  necessary  considerations  in  the 
recruitment  and  employment  of  the  staff 
which,  except  in  special  circumstances,  shall 
be  recruited  among  the  nationals  of  coun¬ 
tries  whose  governments  are  members  of  the 
committee,  taking  into  account,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  geographical  distribution. 

Article  19 

The  director  shall  be  present,  or  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  deputy  director  or  another  offi¬ 
cial  designated  by  him,  at  all  sessions  of  the 
council,  the  executive  committee  and  any 
subcommittees.  He  or  his  representative 
may  participate  in  the  discussions  but  shall 
have  no  vote. 

Article  20 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  council  next 
following  the  end  of  each  financial  year,  the 
director  shall  make  to  the  council,  through 
the  executive  committee,  a  report  on  the 
work  of  the  committee,  giving  a  full  account 
of  its  activities  during  that  year. 

CHAPTER  VH - HEADQUARTERS 

Article  21 

1.  The  committee  shall  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Geneva.  The  council  may,  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  change  its  loca¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  council  and  the 
executive  committee  shall  be  held  at  head¬ 
quarters,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  council  or  the  executive  committee  re¬ 
spectively  have  agreed  to  meet  elsewhere. 

CHAPTER  VHI - FINANCE 

Article  22 

The  director  shall  submit  to  the  council, 
through  the  executive  committee,  an  annual 
budget  covering  the  administrative  and  op¬ 
erational  requirements  and  the  anticipated 
resources  of  the  committee,  such  supple¬ 
mentary  estimates  as  may  be  required,  and 
the  annual  or  special  accounting  statements 
of  the  committee. 

Article  23 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  committee  shall 
be  financed: 

(a)  as  to  the  administrative  part  of  the 
budget,  by  cash  contributions  from  member 
governments; 

(b)  as  to  the  operational  part  of  the  budg¬ 
et,  by  contributions  in  cash  or  services  from 


member  governments,  other  governments,  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  individuals. 

Payments  shall  be  made  promptly,  and  in 
full  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  financial 
year  for  which  the  contribution  is  required. 

2.  Every  member  government  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute  to  the  administrative 
expenditure  of  the  committee  in  an  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  council  and  by  the  member 
government  concerned. 

3.  Contributions  to  the  operational  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  committee  shall  be  voluntary 
and  any  contributor  to  the  operating  fund 
may  stipulate  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  its  contribution  may  be  used. 

4.  (a)  All  headquarters  administrative 
expenditure  and  all  other  administrative  ex¬ 
penditure  except  that  incurred  in  pursuance 
of  the  objectives  outlined  in  paragraph  1 
(b)  of  article  1  shall  be  attributed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  part  of  the  budget; 

(b)  All  operational  expenditure  and  such 
administrative  expenditure  as  is  incurred  in 
pursuance  of  the  objectives  outlined  in  para¬ 
graph  1  (b)  of  article  1  shall  be  attributed  to 
the  operational  part  of  the  budget. 

5.  The  committee  shall  insure  that  its  ad¬ 
ministration  is  conducted  in  an  efficient  and 
economical  manner. 

Article  24 

The  financial  regulations  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  council. 

CHAPTER  IX - LEGAL  STATUS 

Article  25 

The  committee  shall  possess  full  juridical 
personality  and  enjoy  such  legal  capacity  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  func¬ 
tions  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose,  and 
in  particular  the  capacity,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  territory:  (a)  to~  contract; 
(b)  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  immovable  and 
movable  property;  (c)  to  receive  and  dis¬ 
burse  private  and  public  funds;  (d)  to  in¬ 
stitute  legal  proceedings. 

Article  26 

1.  The  committee  shall  enjoy,  subject  to 
agreements  with  the  governments  concerned, 
such  privileges  and  immunities  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
and  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose. 

2.  Representatives  of  member  govern¬ 
ments,  the  director,  the  deputy  director,  and 
the  staff  of  the  administration  shall  likewise, 
subject  to  agreements  with  the  governments 
concerned,  enjoy  such  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  as  are  necessary  for  the  independent 
exercise  of  their  functions  in  connection 
with  the  committee. 

CHAPTER  X - RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Article  27 

1.  The  committee  shall  cooperate  with  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  governmental  and 
nongovernmental,  concerned  with  migration 
or  refugees. 

2.  The  committee  may  invite  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  governmental  or  nongov¬ 
ernmental,  concerned  with  migration  or 
refugees  to  be  represented  at  the  meetings  of 
the  council  under  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  council.  No  representative  of  such  an 
organization  shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 

CHAPTER  XI - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Article  28 

1.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
in  this  constitution  or  rules  made  by  the 
council  or  the  executive  committee,  all  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  council,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  all  subcommittees  shall  be  taken  by 
a  simple  majority  vote. 

2.  Majorities  provided  for  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion  or  rules  made  by  the  council  or  the 
executive  committee  shall  refer  to  members 
present  and  voting. 

3.  No  vote  shall  be  valid  unless  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  council,  the  executive 
committee  or  the  subcommittees  concerned 
are  present. 
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Article  29 

1.  Texts  of  proposed  amendments  to  this 
constitution  shall  be  communicated  by  the 
director  to  member  governments  at  least  3 
months  in  advance  of  their  consideration  by 
the  council. 

2.  Amendments  shall  come  into  force  when 
adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  council  and  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  member  governments  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes, 
provided,  however,  that  amendments  in¬ 
volving  new  obligations  for  members  shall 
come  into  force  in  respect  of  each  member 
only  on  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  30 

Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  this  constitution  which  is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  or  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  council  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  conformity  with  the  statute  of  the  Court, 
unless  the  member  governments  concerned 
agree  on  another  mode  of  settlement  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Article  31 

Subject  to  approval  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  committee  may 
take  over  from  any  other  international  or¬ 
ganization  or  agency  the  purposes  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  which  lie  within  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  such  activities,  resources,  and  ob¬ 
ligations  as  may  be  determined  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  or  by  mutually  acceptable 
arrangements  entered  into  between  the  com¬ 
petent  authorities  of  the  respective  organi¬ 
zations. 

Article  32 

The  council  may,  by  a  three-quarters  ma¬ 
jority  vote,  decide  to  dissolve  the  committee. 

Article  33 

This  constitution  shall  come  into  force, 
for  those  governments  members  of  the  In¬ 
tergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  which  have  accepted  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes,  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting 
of  that  committee  after: 

(a)  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee;  and 

(b)  a  number  of  members  whose  contri¬ 
butions  represent  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
administrative  part  of  the  budget, 

shall  have  communicated  to  the  director 
their  acceptance  of  this  constitution. 

Article  34 

Those  governments  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Mi¬ 
gration  which  have  not  by  the  date  of  com¬ 
ing  into  force  of  this  constitution  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  director  their  acceptance  of  this 
constitution  may  remain  members  of  the 
committee  for  a  period  of  1  year  from  that 
date  if  they  contribute  to  the  administrative 
requirements  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2  of  article  23,  and  they  shall 
retain  during  that  period  the  right  to  accept 
the  constitution. 

Article  35 

The  English,  French,  and  Spanish  texts  of 
this  constitution  shall  be  regarded  as  equally 
authentic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  the  State  Department  thinks  this 
amendment  would  be  helpful  if  added  to 
the  bill  so  I  am  happy  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  “7-22-54-N.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  151, 
line  2,  after  the  word  “Reserve”,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  “and  the  provisions  of 
section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons.” 

On  page  151,  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “sections  443  and  528”  and  in¬ 
sert  "sections  443,  528,  and  1005.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  make 
applicable  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  which  insure  that  the  State 
Department  is  operated  on  a  nonparti¬ 
san  personnel  basis.  The  amendment 
applies  specifically  to  overseas  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration,  where  it  has  been  charged  that 
there  exist  the  beginnings  of  an  effective 
spoils  system. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  elim¬ 
inates  the  political  test  of  personnel 
policy  of  the  State  Department  overseas. 
The  only  loophole  remaining  relates  to 
the  overseas  appointments,  and  my 
amendment  would  close  that  loophole. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  staff  has  also  been  involved  in 
those  discussions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  with  the  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration.  They  have  in¬ 
formed  me  of  the  agency’s  view  on  the 
amendment.  They  say  this  amendment, 
similar  to  the  one  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  would  subject  certain  FOA 
overseas  appointments  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act. 

Section  1005  prohibits  in  employment 
matters  the  application  of  any  political 
test  or  any  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  section  1005  would  apply  to 
personnel  appointed  or  assigned  under 
section  528  (c)  of  the  mutual  security 
bill,  but  not  to  persons  appointed  under 
section  527  if  they  are  chiefs  or  deputy 
chiefs  of  missions  of  staffs  abroad.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  am  informed  the  agency  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  happy  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  statement  to  explain  more  fully 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
is  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  important  that  personnel 
practices  in  the  FOA  be  free  of  partisan  poli¬ 
tics.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  late 
there  has  been  introduced  into  that  agency 
considerations  of  political  patronage.  This 
agency  should  be  free  of  the  tinge  of  partisan 
politics  and  political  patronage. 

My  amendment  would  make  applicable  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which 
insure  that  the  State  Department  is  operated 
on  a  nonpartisan  personnel  basis.  This 
amendment  would  apply  specifically  to  the 
overseas  appointments  of  the  FOA  where  it 
has  been  charged  there  exists  the  beginnings 
of  an  effective  spoils  system. 


There  should  not  be  a  political  test  for 
appointment  to  the  overseas  staff  of  the  FOA. 
There  is  no  political  test  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  regard  to  merit  and  career 
employees  of  our  Government.  The  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  eliminates  a  political  test 
for  the  personnel  policy  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  overseas.  The  only  loophole  remaining 
relates  to  the  overseas  appointments  of  the 
FOA.  My  amendment  would  close  that  loop¬ 
hole. 

Furthermore,  my  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  vast  bulk  of  policy  jobs  in  the 
agency.  It  would  not  affect  60  policy  posi¬ 
tions.  It  would  not  affect  16  mission  chiefs. 
It  does  affect  the  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

Let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  recent  item  from  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz,  the 
civil-service  expert  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  who  said:  “The  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  has  required  po¬ 
litical  clearance  for  even  stenographers  and 
clerks.  *  *  *  Reportedly,  most  appointments 
and  promotions  in  that  agency  must  have 
the  prior  O.  K.  of  the  patronage  dispenser 
there.” 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate,  furthermore, 
that  under  the  Democratic  administration 
our  overseas  operation  was  always  conducted 
on  a  nonpartisan  manner  insofar  as  person¬ 
nel  practices  were  concerned.  The  first  head 
of  the  ECA  was  a  Republican,  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman.  Many  of  the  top  mission  chiefs 
abroad  were  Republicans.  This  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  to  operate  our  foreign-aid  program. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
congratulations  to  Congressman  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  who  sponsored 
a  similar  amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  regret  that  that  amendment 
was  defeated  by  the  narrow  margin  of  120 
to  128.  I  am  certain  that  defeat  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  amendment. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  should  be  readily 
accepted  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  “7-28-54— H,”  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  137, 
in  line  21,  after  the  word  “vessels”,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  “provided  such 
rates  are  fair  and  reasonable.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
section  of  the  bill,  as  put  in  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  provides  that 
50  percent,  as  near  as  practicable,  of  the 
shipping  will  be  in  American  ships.  I 
agree  with  the  principle  of  that  provision. 
However,  in  the  past  we  have  had  the 
experience  that,  after  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  and  the  passage  of  these 
bills,  the  shipping  rates  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  products  involved  have  trebled  or 
doubled  in  many  instances.  It  surely 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
any  such  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
this  proposal.  Therefore,  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  this  amendment,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  that  such  shipping 
rates  should  be  fair  and  reasonable.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  understand  it  is  in  line  with  their 
intentions. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  the  distinguished  Senator — 
and  I  think  he  could  give  us  concrete 
examples — that  after  we  have  disposed 
of  some  of  our  commodities,  as  a  result 
of  action  taken,  there  has  been  almost 
unconscionable  increase  of  rates.  I 
think  it  is  our  business  to  protect  the 
Government,  and  I  feel  that  at  least  we 
can  take  this  amendment  to  conference, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  we  can  become 
fully  informed  as  to  just  what  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  matter  has  been  in  the  past. 
I  feel  it  is  our  business  to  see  that  while 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  are  charged, 
an  opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
be  gouged  is  not  presented.  So  I  will 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  hearings  which  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  held  on  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  for  1955,  I  asked  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
substantial  reductions  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  next  year,  in  view  of  the  large 
unexpended  and  unobligated  balances 
which  remain  credited  to  the  account  of 
the  mutual  security  program. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  H. 
Struve  Hensel  addressed  to  me  a  letter 
in  which  he  comments  in  some  detail  on 
this  matter  and  throws  considerable 
light  upon  an  extremely  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize 
Mr.  Hensel’s  letter  at  this  point.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
“a  reduction  by  the  Congress  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs  would  not  only 
prevent  the  United  States  from  carrying 
out  future  planning  for  mutual  defense 
which  I  consider  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  country,  but  would  also,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  have  a  most  serious  impact  upon 
our  allies.” 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  great 
interest  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  in  the  problem  of  helping  build  a 
collective  defense  system  for  the  free 
world,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Hensel’s  letter.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  be  asked 
to  cast  their  votes  on  this  measure  when 
the  time  comes,  will  find — either  before 
or  after  they  vote — time  to  read  Mr. 
Hensel’s  remarks.  So  I  am  asking  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington  D.  C.,  July  6,  1954. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  At  this  Juncture 
when  your  committee  is  in  the  final  stages 


of  considering  the  proposed  mutual  security 
program  for  fiscal  year  1955,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  to  you  the  importance  of  this 
program  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
particular,  I  am  convinced  that  the  military 
assistance  portion  of  the  program,  for  which 
the  President  has  requested  an  authorization 
this  year  of  $1.58  billion,  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  country  and  of  the  free 
world. 

Our  first  programs  of  military  assistance 
were  directed  toward  building  up  the  armed 
forces  of  our  allies  within  realistic  limits 
of  manpower  by  providing  military  equip¬ 
ment  which  they  could  not  provide  for 
themselves.  To  a  large  extent,  the  funding 
of  the  equipment  required  for  this  initial 
phase  of  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  accomplished.  Except  as 
new  emergencies  may  arise,  our  concern  in 
the  future  will  be  chiefly  the  sustaining  of 
suitable  and  necessary  forces.  Thus,  much 
of  the  equipment  and  material  contained 
in  the  military  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1955  is  for  support  forces,  maintenance 
of  equipment  on  hand,  and  war  reserves. 
This  equipment  is  extremely  important  to 
the  military  forces  of  our  allies.  In  fact, 
without  it  their  fighting  effectiveness  will  be 
very  seriously  reduced.  As  you  know,  air¬ 
craft  and  artillery  are  only  effective  in  the 
event  of  war  to  the  extent  that  sufficient 
stocks  of  bombs  and  ammunition  are  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  use. 

As  we  have  moved  from  the  initial  build¬ 
up  phase  of  the  military  assistance  program 
to  the  second  phase,  the  executive  branch 
has  been  able  to  reduce  substantially  its  re¬ 
quests  for  funds  to  continue  the  program. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  most  important  that 
your  committee  approve  the  authorization 
for  military  assistance  in  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  President,  since  this  will 
permit  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to 
continue  essential  military  planning  for 
mutual  defense.  So  long  as  the  Soviet 
threat  of  aggression  remains,  we  must  go 
ahead  with  our  policy  of  insuring  that  ther 
will  be  military  strength  in  the  free  world 
that  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  such  aggres¬ 
sion  or  will  be  used  to  fight  that  aggression 
if  it  should  occur. 

I  must  emphasize  that  we  did  not  devise 
the  military  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1955  as  a  substitute  for  any  of  the 
previously  approved  and  funded  programs. 
These  earlier  programs  continue  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  our  military  planning  and  to  the 
military  planning  of  our  allies.  The  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1955 
is  a  continuation  and  necessary  addition  to 
these  previous  programs  in  the  light  of  to¬ 
day’s  world  situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  existing  large  balances  of  un¬ 
expended  and  unobligated  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  for  mutual-defense  assistance  in  prior 
years.  The  point  I  particularly  wish  to 
make  is  that  these  balances  represent  items 
of  required  equipment,  amounts  required  for 
training,  and  the  like,  which  have  been 
planned  for  in  connection  with  previous 
programs  justified  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Consequently,  no  savings  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  result  by  applying  the  unex¬ 
pended  or  unobligated  balances  against  the 
military  equipment  and  material  contained 
in  the  fiscal  year  1955  program,  since  equiva¬ 
lent  funds  would  simply  have  to  be  made 
available  for  earlier  and  equally  valid  pro¬ 
grams  now  backed  by  these  funds. 

Let  me  assure  you  further  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  fiscal  year  1955  military-assistance 
program  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  minimum 
program  consistent  with  the  worldwide  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  The  military 


requirements  of  our  allies  for  our  mutual 
defense,  as  planned  by  our  military  experts 
and  priced  out  in  the  autumn  of  1953, 
amounted  to  $4.7  billion.  However,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  military  program  should  be  held  this 
year  to  only  the  most  essential  items,  total¬ 
ing  $1.58  billion. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  believe 
should  be  stressed.  The  countries  that  have 
entered  into  mutual -defense  arrangements 
'with  the  United  States  look  to  us  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance  in  matters  affecting  our 
common  security.  In  consequence,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress  of  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  programs  would  not  only  prevent  the 
United  States  from  carrying  out  future 
planning  for  mutual  defense  which  I  con¬ 
sider  vital  to  the  security  of  this  country, 
but  would  also,  in  my  judgment,  have  a  most 
serious  impact  upon  our  allies.  Such  a  cut 
would  probably  be  construed  by  many  of 
our  friends  as  a  long  step  away  from  the 
concept  of  mutual  security.  At  the  least,  it 
might  cause  our  allies  to  reduce  their  own 
military  contributions.  At  the  worst,  it 
might  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  en¬ 
tire  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task  in  the  military-assistance 
programs,  not  only  in  size  and  cost  but  also 
in  responsibility.  We  must  carry  on  with 
this  task.  I  believe  that  the  programs  be¬ 
fore  you  will  develop  collective  security  more 
efficiently,  less  expensively,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  than  would  be  possible  if  we  were  to 
confine  our  efforts  to  building  up  only  our 
own  Armed  Forces,  and  our  own  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base. 

In  the  interests  of  our  national  security 
and  welfare,  I  urge  your  committee  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  full  amount  of  the  funds  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President  for  the  mutual 
security  program  for  fiscal  year  1955,  includ¬ 
ing  the  $1.58  billion  requested  for  the  mu¬ 
tual-defense  assistance  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Struve  Hensel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  at  this  point,  so  we 
shall  not  have  to  go  into  the  matter 
tomorrow  when  we  get  on  the  more  or 
less  controversial  features  of  the  bill. 
In  the  bill  we  proyide  for  $13  Ms  million 
for  the  UNICEF  program — the  United 
Nations  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund.  That  was  according  to 
the  budget  request,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  for  an  18- 
month  period,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  some 
argument  or  discussion  over  the  60- 
percent  ceiling  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  which  the  United  States 
should  make.  The  maximum  was  low¬ 
ered,  I  believe. 

Would  the  chairman  be  able  to  give 
us  a  little  insight  into  that  problem? 
Has  it  been  possible  to  rectify  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  that  the  contribution  by  the 
United  States  will  be  adequate,  and  that 
the  fund  will  in  no  way  be  jeopardized? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  read  from  the 
committee  report,  which  I  think  pro¬ 
vides  the  answer,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  contribution  in  the  past 
has  been  about  70  percent  of  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  central 'account  of  the  Children’s 
Fund,  from  which  allocations  for  aid  are 
made,  and  about  25  percent  of  all  types  of 
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contributions,  including  contributions  in 
local  currency  and  resources  by  assisted  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  administration  expects  to 
reduce  contributions  to  the  central  account 
to  60  percent  of  the  total  but  to  continue  the 
ratio  of  one-fourth  of  all  contributions  to 
the  central  account  plus  local  matching  con¬ 
tributions.  The  committee  supports  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  intention  to  press  more  vig¬ 
orously  for  greater  financial  support  of  the 
Children’s  Fund  by  other  governments,  but 
some  members  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for 
our  Government  to  push  too  precipitately 
toward  the  60-percent  goal  in  advance  of  the 
ability  of  other  countries  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  total. 

The  committee  noted  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  UNICEF  funds  are  allocated  to 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
a  number  of  other  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs  in  these  areas,  the  committee  re¬ 
quested  and  received  reassurances  that  there 
is  no  overlapping  and  duplication  of  activi¬ 
ties.  Children’s  Fund  operations  are  closely 
coordinated  or  undertaken  Jointly  with  those 
of  such  specialized  agencies  operating  in  the 
same  field  as  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair¬ 
man.  I  thought  it  was  good  to  have  this 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history  even 
though  we  recognize  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  being  controlling  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pro¬ 
vision.  It  is  now  the  view  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  with  the  passage  of  the  bill 
it  will  be  the  express  view  of  Congress 
that  while  we  should  like  to  have  the 
participating  and  sharing  countries  give 
more  generously  to  the  fund,  and  while 
we  have  during  the  past  taken  on  the 
burden  of  almost  70  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  fund,  we  will  not  move 
precipitately  to  the  60-percent  objective. 
We  shall  move  toward  it,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  the  point  where  we  will  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  efficacy  or  the  value  of  the  fund 
to  the  recipients — that  is,  the  children. 
That  is  a  correct  interpretation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing.  I  wish  to  say  that  when  we  speak  in 
terms  of  70  percent,  we  are  speaking  in 
terms  of  a  relatively  small  amount  which 
is  involved,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
United  States  is  spending  on  this  project 
$13,500,000,  and  the  total  amount  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  will  be  about  $3,100,000,- 
000.  We  must  not  confuse  the  thinking 
of  our  constituents  when  we  speak  about 
70  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tire  percentage 
sounds  much  bigger  than  the  aggregate; 
and  actually  more  than  60  million  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  have  been  helped 
through  the  fund.  I  happen  to  think 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  are  speaking  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  contributions 
by  the  United  Nations  countries.  The 
countries  which  are  being  benefited  are 
contributing  a  very  much  larger  amount 
in  total.  Therefore,  our  own  percentage, 
when  all  contributions  are  considered, 
with  respect  to  countries  benefiting  and 
United  Nations  participating  countries. 


is  something  like  20  percent.  I  desired  to 
have  this  statement  appear,  because  the 
situation  is  not  as  though  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  the  whole  cost.  Hie  countries  which 
are  benefiting  also  contribute  to  a  great 
extent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  the  bill.  I  join  with  them 
in  the  expressions  which  they  have  just 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  I  have  prepared  7 
with  reference  to  the  United  Nations  CONVENTION  WITH  REPUBLIC  OP 
Children’s  Fund.  I  am  hopeful  that  no  GERMANY  FOR  AVOIDANCE  OF 


Fund  are  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers;  American  Parents  Commit¬ 
tee;  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International;  Child  Study  Association  of 
America;  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
Inc.;  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis¬ 
lation;  Methodist  Church,  Women’s  division 
of  Christian  Service  of  the  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions;  National  Board  of  Young  Womep’s 
Christian  Association;  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women;  United  Church  Women;  and 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 


effort  at  all  will  be  made  to  limit  or  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  $13,500,000.  I  am 
certain  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  do 
that,  because  to  me  this  program  is  a 
wonderful  expression  of  the  really  com¬ 
passionate  desire  and  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  under¬ 
privileged  people  throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Members  to  one  of  the  small  but 
very  important  parts  of  the  mutual-security 
program,  the  United  Nations  Children’s ; 
Fund.  The  children’s  fund  has  been  one  of  j 
the  few  outstanding  examples  of  effective  j 
cooperation  for  constructive  purposes  among 
the  55  nations  participating.  It  has  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  practical  way  that  the  whole 
world  can  see  that  the  technical  knowledge 
and  resources  of  all  the  contributing  coun¬ 
tries  can  be  put  to  work  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  disease  and  malnutrition  that  still 
plague  vast  areas  of  the  world  and  millions 
of  its  peoples.  Through  the  leadership  of 
the  children’s  fund,  the  governments  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  are  learning  to  help 
their  own  people;  they  are  being  taught  to 
help  themselves  to  eradicate  yaws,  the  crip¬ 
pling  tropical  ulcers  that  debilitate  and  even 
maim  its  child  victims,  to  control  tubercu¬ 
losis,  to  detroy  the  malaria-carrying  mos¬ 
quito.  In  short,  these  are  projects  of  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  and  development  which 
the  country  benefited  can  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  long  after  the  external  aid  from 
UNICEF  has  ended. 

We  know  that  strong,  healthy  people  who 
see  the  promise  of  a  brighter  future  for 
themselves  through  these  tangible  evidences 
of  goodwill  from  the  free  nations  will  not 
fall  prey  to  deceptive  doctrines  preached 
to  them  from  Communist  sources.  UNICEF 
has  offered  su-h  hope  already  to  60  million 
children  and  their  parents.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  great  work,  where  so  much  good 
is  being  done  with  comparatively  small  cost, 
will  go  on  at  its  present  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  by 
this  Government  to  dim  the  hopes  of  the 
peoples  in  those  countries  where  UNICEF 
projects  are  already  underway,  or  approved 
for  early  initiation. 

I  urge  that  the  full  $13,500,000  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President  be  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  this  contribution  to  the 
Children’s  Fund  be  made  without  drastic 
administrative  restrictions. 

The  American  people  believe  in  this  work. 
They  have  expressed  their  wish  to  see  itj 
encouraged  and  continued  without  any  crip¬ 
pling  restrictions.  Among  the  important 
national  organizations,  representing  many 
million  members,  supporting  the  full  unre¬ 
stricted  appropriation  for  the  Children’s 


DOUBLE  TAXATION  WITH  RE- 
.jSPECT  TO  TAXES  ON  INCOME—, 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in 
executive  session,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  Executive  J,  83d  Congress,  2d 
session,  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  talkes  on 
income,  signed  in  the  English  arid  Ger¬ 
man  languages  at  Washington  6n  July 
22,  1954. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  President’s  message 
and  the  convention  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President’s  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
will  be  removed,  and  the  convention,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President’s  message  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the\  President's  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 

-  , - -■"  ’ - j:ith  the  convention  be- 

States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  taxes  on  income,  feigned  in  the 
English  and  German  languages  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  July  22,  1954. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention. 
The  convention  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  \ 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  July  29, 1954. 

(Enclosures:  1.  Report  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary/)!  State.  2.  Income  tax  converition 
een  the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 
Republic  of  Germany.) 


RECESS  TO  9  O’CLOCK  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
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ously  entered,- J,  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock,  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o’clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Se: 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  July  30,  1954,  at  9  o’clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  rece 
July  29 

United  States 


day  of  July 


Theodore  E.  Munson,  of  Alaska, 

United  States  attorney  for  division  No.  1,  dis¬ 
trict  of  Alaska,  vice  Patrick  J.  Gilmore,  re¬ 
signed. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  29  (legislative  day  of 
July  2),  1954. 

Library  of  Congress 
Lawrence  Quiacy  JLumford,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Librarian  of  Congress. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  correction  in  housing  bill.  Senate  debated  foreign 
aid  bill.  House  committee  reported  life  insurance" bill  for  Federal  employees. 

House  committee  voted  to  report  bill  giving  Attorney  General  additional  investiga¬ 
tions  authority.  House  committee  Rejected  bil^kauthorizing  LBC-type  loans.  Rep. 
Vursell  commended  USDA  farm  program^  Senate  committee  reported  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  and  Sen.  Bridges  presented  additional  amendments . 
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SENATE  -  July  30 


1.  HOUSING,  Concurred  in  House  corrections  of  the  enrolled  bill  H.  R.  7839,  the 
proposed  Housing  Act  of  1954  (p*  12051)*  This  bill  will  novr  be  sent  to  the 
President. 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  9678,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  for  1955  (pp.  1203^-48,  12051-72,  12074-112). 

Agreed  to  a  Malone  amendment  to  eliminate  the  authorization  for  stimulating 
foreign  production  of  strategic  materials,  by  a  49-35  vote  (pp.  12034-^48). 

Agreed  to  a  Smathers  amendment  to  increase  the  authorization  for  technical 
assistance  in  Latin  America  by  £>10,000,000,  by  an  86-2  vote  (pp,  12074-7)* 

Rejected,  32-58,  a  Johnston  amendment  providing  that  any  eligible  nation 
purchasing  any  surplus  farm  commodity  shall  be  granted  by  CCC  an  additional 
quantity  equal  in  value  to  half  of  that  part  of  the  quantity  so  purchased  which 
exceeds  the  average  quantity  ourchased  by  such  nation  during  the  last  3  years 
(pp.  32110-12). 


X 


'IT  UNIONS,  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  3683,  to  transfer  super¬ 
vision  of  D*  C,  credit  unions  from  Treasury  to  HEW  (p.  12051)*  This  bill  vd.ll. 


riov  bo  eorrt  to  the  Brosidont. 


\ 


4  FARM  LOANS.  The  Interior  end.  in  eel  ba*  Al'fo.lj-u  '  *»  */ikiA  theo  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  e!  7568,  authorizing  conveyance  of  certain  land  hy  the  Farm  loon  Board 
of  Hawaii  (S.  Kept.  2021)  (p.  12032). 


5* 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  San.  Knowland  announced  that,  immediately  f ollcwijig  the 
Flanders  motion  and  the  foreign-aid  bill,  the  farm-program  bill  will  be  made 
the  unfinished  business,  but  that  actual  consideration  of  the  farm  bill  will 
be  postponed  for  part  or  all  of  one  day  so  that  the  calendar  of  bills  may  be 
called.  He  sthted  further:  "I  had  thought  we  might  dispose  of  the  farm  bill 
in  2  full  days •  .'.It  might  even  require  3  days... I  think  we  would  have  to  allow 
at  least  3  or  4  days  in  conference...  the  majority  leader  has'no  intention  of 
moving  to  adjourn  the  Senate  sine  die  until  it  has  completed/consideration  of 
...the  farm  bill*”  Xjp*  12073*) 


HOUSE  -  July  30 


6.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend- g 

merrfc  S*  368I,  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  available 
group  life  insurance  for  civilian  officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal  service 
(H#  Rept*  2579) (p«  i2250)o 

This  Committee  also  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  6790,  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  $17,500  (F,  Rept. 

2581) (p.  12250)*  ~  / 

Rep.  Fogarty  recommended  an  increase  in  pay  for  Federal  employees  (p. 

12181)*  \  /  I 

7.  HARDB0ARD  IMPORTS.  Passed,  235-109,  as  reported  H.  R.  9666,  to  classify  hard- 

board  under  the  '’wood  and  manufactures  of"  schedule  of  the  Tariff  Act.  Rep. 

Utt  inserted  a  Forest  Service  statement  on  the  importance  of  developing  the 
hardwood  industry*  (pp*  12184—93 •) 


3.  RECLAMATION •  Passed  as  reported  H.  R*  8384,  to  authorize  the  Talent  division, 
Oreg.,  by  a  183-144  vote  (pp*  12201—11).  \ 

Passed  with  amendments  H.  R«  8498,  to  authorize  reestablishment  of  the 
Pab  Verde  district,  Calif,  (pp.  12226-30). 


< 


9,  INVESTIGATIONS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  reported  S,  2308,  amended,  to 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  investigate  certain  offenses  against  the  Federal 
Government  (p.  D922)« 


10.  FARM  LOANS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that,  during  eoTaidefcatinn  of  S*  3339 
(to  authorize  FCA  to  make  Land  Bank  0 oumie slut Ioann )  by  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  "a  motion  to  report  the  bill  to  the  'house  wan  not  adopted" 
(p.  D921). 


11.  ADJOURNMENT;  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  By  a  180-167  vote,  agreed  to  H\  Con.  Res. 
266,  providing  for  sine  die  adjournment  on  July  31.  It  was  expected  that,  at 
a  later  date,  the  Senate  would  consider  the  measure  and  would  amend  dt  to 
set  a/later  date  for  adjournment.  It  was  explained  that  the  House  would  have 
to  consider  the  matter  again,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  would  avgree  to 
th/  ad j  ournment  date  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  therefore  the  first  House 
vote  would  have  no  effect  on  whether  a  vote  could  be  taken  on  the  Corhefc£\n^y 
raise  bill.  (pp.  12193-4.)  The  House  then  adjourned  until  Tues,,  Aug •  3 
/  12250).  Rep.  Halleck  announced  that  S.  3385,  transferring  extension  ivoyx 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 
to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  WPA,  THE  FOREIGN  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  ADMINISTRATION  (FOA)  SUCCESSOR, 

UNRRA,  BRITISH  LOAN,  MARSHALL  PLAN,  EC  A, 

AND  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  bill.  I  oppose  this  interna¬ 
tional  WPA,  which  in  the  past  10  years 
has  paid  out  doles  to  166  foreign  na¬ 
tions  and  dependencies,  at  a  cost  of  $59,- 
351,000,000  to  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  colonial  slavery 
nations  of  Europe,  which  include  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gilum,  and  others  of  lesser  import,  have 
but  one  god — trade — and  but  one  foreign 
policy.  These  nations  control  the  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  and  take  an  override  on 
the  earnings  of  the  colonial  areas  which 
make  up  50  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  world. 

BRITAIN’S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  President,  over  100  years  ago — in 
1848 — Viscount  Palmerston,  then  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Prime  Minister — one  of  the  great 
ones,  Mr.  President;  Britain  has  had 
some  great  Prime  Ministers,  and  has  one 
now — stated  Britain’s  foreign  policy.  He 
did  not  make  the  foreign  policy  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  Mr.  President;  he  simply  identified 
it  or  stated  what  it  was.  He  did  so  in 
these  words: 

I  hold  with  respect  to  alliances — 

That  is  to  say,  international  alliances, 
Mr.  President— 

that  England  is  a  power  sufficiently  strong, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  steer  her  own  course, 
and  not  to  tie  herself  as  an  unnecessary 
appendage  to  the  policy  of  any  other  govern¬ 
ment. 

So  Viscount  Palmerston  continued: 

It  is  a  narrow  policy  to  suppose  that  this 
country  or  that  is  to  be  marked  out  as  the 
eternal  ally  or  the  perpetual  enemy  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Then  Viscount  Palmerston  said  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  we  could  very  well 
mediate  today,  when  he  said: 

We  [England]  have  no  eternal  allies,  and 
we  have  no  perpetual  enemies.  Our  inter¬ 
ests  are  eternal  and  perpetual,  and  those 
interests  it  is  our  duty  to  follow. 

BRITISH  FOREIGN  POLICY  NEVER  CHANGES 

Mr.  President,  that  summation  of  Brit¬ 
ish  policy  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 
It  is  the  guideline  of  British  policy, 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  be  a  Pal¬ 
merston  or  a  Winston  Churchill. 

British  statesmen  serve  only  Britain’s 
interest.  Would  that  more  of  our  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State  in  recent  years  had 
served  America’s  interest  with  such  great 
conviction. 

Mr.  President,  Britain  has  had  many 
great  Prime  Ministers.  Through  the 
years  they  have  echoed  the  creed  identi¬ 
fied  nearly  100  years  ago  by  the  great 
Viscount  Palmerston.  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  was  the  last  to  affirm  it.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  during  the  closing 


months  of  World  War  II— in  1945,  I  be¬ 
lieve — Mi-.  Roosevelt  said  to  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill,  “Why  do  you  not  relinquish  some  of 
your  colonies  in  certain  areas,  and  pre¬ 
vent  further  disturbance,  further 
trouble?’’ 

Mr.  President,  few  remember  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  Mr.  Churchill,  but 
everyone  remembers  what  Mr.  Churchill 
said  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  What  was  it? 
He  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  become  the  King’s 
First  Minister  in  order  to  liquidate  the 
British  Empire. 

He  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  “You, 
America,  can  go  with  us  and  protect  the 
colonial-slavery  system  upon  which  we 
have  lived  for  150  years,  or  you  are  an 
enemy  of  Great  Britain.”  That  is  what 
he  said — and  we  proceeded  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  their  colonial-slavery 
system  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  recently  we  were  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  visit  by  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Eden,  his  understudy.  What  did 
they  say?  As  reported  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  they  proposed  a  mutual-security 
pact  with  Russia,  a  nation  that  in  its 
entire  existence  has  never  kept  any  pact 
that  proved  disadvantageous  to  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
Russia  does  not  stand  alone  in  that 
position;  no  sovereign  nation,  except 
the  United  States,  keeps  a  pact  that  is 
disadvantageous  to  itself.  That  is  the 
history  of  all  pacts. 

What  did  they  propose,  Mr.  President? 
They  proposed  a  mutual-security  pact 
with  Russia.  When  we  analyze  that 
proposal,  what  do  we  find  that  it  would 
do?  It  would  save  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Malayan  States  possibly  1  more  year  for 
Great  Britain;  but  when  Russia  got 
ready  to  move,  she  would  move.  There 
is  now  ample  evidence  of  that,  and  has 
been  for  several  years;  but  in  the  next 
few  months  the  proof  will  be  before  our 
eyes. 

ASIA  LOST  WHEN  CHINA  WAS  LOST  TO 
COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  President,  we  lost  Asia  when  we 
lost  China,  and  that  was  done  deliber¬ 
ately.  It  was  done  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  cohorts  who  discovered 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not 
really  Communists;  they  were  agrarian 
reformers  who  merely  wanted  to  divide 
the  land;  otherwise  they  were  friendly 
to  America.  Mr.  President,  that  fiction 
should  remain  vivid  in  the  memories  of 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  that  Vis¬ 
count  Palmerston  in  1948  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  asserted  that 
“England  has  no  eternal  enemies  and 
no  eternal  friendships;  she  has  only 
eternal  interests,”  and  that  Britain  goes 
wherever  their  interests  lie,  let  me  state 
this:  In  March  1949 — time  slips  away,  5 
or  6  years — the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  stood  on  this  floor  discussing 
what  we  then  called  ECA,  or  something 
a  little  different  from  the  Marshall  plan. 
He  put  into  the  Record  88  trade  treaties 
the  17  Marshall-plan  countries  then  had 
ing  Russia  everything  it  needed  to  wage 
war,  including  tool  steel,  ball  bearings. 


with  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites,  sell- 
engines — I  need  not  enumerate  further. 
If  anyone  is  interested  he  can  turn  back 
to  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date  and  find  the  details. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  TREATIES  WITH  RUSSIA 

However,  I  will  read  briefly  from  that 
address  on  the  Senate  floor: 

There  are  88  of  these  treaties,  and  45  of 
them  are  designated.  I  have  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  45  of  these  trade  treaties.  Forty  of  the 
treaties  were  considered  as  restricted  by  the 
State  Department,  and  I  was  allowed  only 
to  see  them  in  the  possession  of  a  State  De¬ 
partment  official.  However,  I  did  peruse 
enough  of  the  contents  to  know  that  they 
conformed  very  closely  to  the  ones  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  put  into  the  Record,  and  that  they 
contained  trade  agreements  covering  almost 
every  conceivable  manufactured  and  fabri¬ 
cated  article,  including  locomotives,  engines, 
and  electrical  equipment,  tool  steel.  Almost 
everything  that  can  be  used  in  event  of  war 
with  the  United  States  are  included  in  the 
treaties  which  the  ECA  nations  have  agreed 
to  sen  dto  Russia  and  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries.  Three  of  the  treaties,  which  I  do  not 
have  in  my  possession,  were  called  extremely 
confidential.  In  other  words,  the  State  offi¬ 
cial  held  the  treaties  in  his  hands  while  I 
looked  at  them. 

I  do  not  have  the  text  of  the  43  treaties 
or  trade  pacts,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  list  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  consider  it  extremely  im¬ 
portant  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  know  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  ECA  and 
Marshall  plan  money. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  that  date,  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  88  trade  treaties.  Then 
a  few  of  the  treaties,  very  few  of  them, 
were  put  into  the  Record  in  detail  to 
show  exactly  what  these  nations  were 
selling  to  the  Soviet  countries  at  that 
moment.  And,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
stepping  in  the  trade  now,  and  are  very 
bold  about  it — they  hope  to  increase  it. 

REDS  PRAISE  COEXISTENCE  WITH  BRITAIN 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
read  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  29 : 

Westerners  at  Moscow  Party  Hear  Toasts 
to  Coexistence 

Moscow,  July  29. — The  Kremlin  chiefs  un¬ 
corked  their  choicest  vodka  last  night  to 
honor  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  Viet- 
minh  Deputy  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  tri¬ 
umphantly  touring  homeward  from  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Toasts  by  the  dozen  to  peace  and  coexist¬ 
ence  were  hoisted  at  a  gala  reception  given 
by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  for 
about  1,000  persons,  including  western  dip¬ 
lomats  and  newsmen. 

The  get-friendly  theme  was  pitched 
mainly  at  British  Ambassador  William 
Hayter,  who  sat  at  the  head  table  with  the 
guests  of  honor  and  top  Russian  officials. 

In  a  jovial  moment  toward  the  end  of  the 
party  Soviet  Communist  Party  Secretary 
Nikita  S.  Khruschev  raised  his  glass  to  the 
British  diplomat.  “You  British  don’t  want  to 
capture  Leningrad,”  Khushchev  said,”  and  we 
don’t  want  to  take  Glasgow.” 

“Leningrad  is  a  very  nice  town,  prettier 
than  Glasgow,”  Hayter  similingly  replied. 

United  States  Embassy  officials  passed  up 
their  invitation  to  the  big  Spridanovka 
House  reception.  It  arrived  just  a  few  hours 
before  the  party  started.  The  Americans 
wouldn’t  have  gone  anyway,  because  the 
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United  States  does  not  recognize  Chou’s 
Peiping  regime. 

Premier  Georgi  Malenkov  topped  the  guest 
list  of  Government  leaders,  Moscow  bigwigs, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  western  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  Premier  was  amiable  and  all 
smiles,  but  he  offered  no  toasts. 

As  the  vodka  compliments  mounted  to¬ 
ward  half  a  hundred  around  the  head  table, 
Khrushchev  and  Internal  Trade  Minister 
Anastase  I  Mikoyan  grew  especially  animated 
and  high  spirited. 

Even  after  all  the  guests  rose  to  leave, 
Khushchev  kept  tipping  his  glass  with  the 
British  Ambassador  in  an  exchange  heard  by 
newsmen  nearby. 

“Now,  we  don’t  want  any  war,  and  we  are 
not  afraid  of  each  other,”  the  party  chief 
said. 

Linking  his  arm  with  Chou’s,  he  added: 
“Now,  here’s  a  good  example  of  friend¬ 
ship — the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  That’s 
how  we  all  should  be  friends.” 

“I’m  the  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,”  Khruschchev  continued,  “but  in  this 
question  Of  coexistence  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  me.  Lenin  laid  down  this 
principle — and  very  rightly. 

The  British  envoy  and  Swedish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Rolf  Sohlman,  dean  of  the  Moscow  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  were  the  only  westerners  seated 
with  the  ranking  Kremlin  leaders  and  guests 
of  honor.  The  ambassadors  of  India  and 
Indonesia  also  had  places  among  the  21  at 
the  head  table. 

Chou  and  Dong  had  stopped  over  In  East 
Berlin  and  .Warsaw  on  their  way  from 
Geneva.  They  hit  Moscow  as  Pravda,  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  hailed  their 
settlement  on  Indochina  as  a  great  victory 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  “peace  camp” 
a  smashing  diplomatic  defeat  for  the  United 
States. 

There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of 
what  is  happening  to  us  than  that  news¬ 
paper  account. 

BRITISH-SOVIET  PACTS  CITED 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  March  1949  inserted  in  the 
Record  two  mutual  security  pacts  which 
England  had  made  with  Russia,  and 
which  France  had  made  with  Russia. 
The  complete  text  of  these  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  pacts  will  be  found  in  the  Record  of 
that  year. 

The  pacts  include  paragraphs  reading 
almost  exactly  like  the  paragraphs  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  with 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  these  pacts,  treaties  of 
alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  are  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Ireland,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Anthony  Eden,  His  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Presidium  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  represented  by  the 
People’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Vyacheslav  Molotov. 

Article  7  of  the  Mutual  Security  Pact 
between  the  two  nations  states: 

Each  high  contracting  party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

This  pact  still  has  8  or  10  years  to  run, 
and  no  indication  has  ever  been  voiced 
to  cancel  the  pact.  The  same  kind  of 
pact  was  signed  in  Russia.  The  same 
Mr.  Molotov  signed  for  the  Russia  peo¬ 
ple,  and  George  Bidault,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  signed  for  France. 


Article  5  of  that  mutual  security  pact 
states: 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Right  on  the  heels  of  these  pacts,  the 
88  trade  treaties  were  made. 

TRADE  PACTS  WITH  REDS  INCREASE  TO  96 

Without  going  into  detail,  in  1950  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  put  into  the 
Record  96  trade  treaties  made  under  the 
same  conditions,  many  of  the  88  trade 
treaties  being  renewed  or  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  new  treaties  being  made. 

I  send  to  the  desk  two  amendments, 
and  I  ask  that  No.  2  lie  on  the  table,  and 
that  No.  1  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  118,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  7  to  18,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  to  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  and  references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Crippa  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yesterday  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  placed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Mining  and 
Contracting  Review  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  written  by  Mr.  Burt  B.  Brewster. 
An  excerpt  from  the  editorial  reads : 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  there  is  every 
possibility  that  our  current  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  may  be  the  weak 
link  in  our  defense  that  makes  it  attractive 
to  the  Russians  to  embark  on  a  war  on  the 
simple  score  of  a  feasible  short  war. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  JEOPARDIZED  BY  DEPEND¬ 
ENCE  ON  FOREIGN  GOODS 

Mr.  President,  the  dependency  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  shores  across 
major  oceans  for  the  materials  and 
minerals  without  which  this  Nation  can¬ 
not  fight  a  war  is  a  very  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  moment.  Section  412  of  the 
pending  bill,  which  my  amendment  seeks 
to  strike  out,  reads: 

Sec.  412.  Strategic  materials:  In  order  to 
reduce  the  drain  on  United  States  resources 
and  to  assure  the  production  of  adequate 
supplies  of  essential  raw  materials  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  initiate  projects  for,  and 
assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased 
production  of,  materials  in  which  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the 
United  States  or  among  nations  receiving 
United  States  assistance.  The  unexpended 
balance  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  through  June  30,  1955. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
Mr.  Stassen,  who  would  not  know  a 
pound  of  ore  from  a  bale  of  hay,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  go  into  the  mining  business  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  and  to  continue 
keeping  the  United  States  of  America  de¬ 
pendent  upon  these  sources  for  materials 
without  which  it  cannot  fight  a  war. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  excerpt 
from  a  report  that  I  have  before  me. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  that  is  what 
is  the  matter  with  our  policy.  We  are 
now  dependent  on  India  for  900,000  tons 
of  manganese  annually.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  we  could  not  fight  a  war 


without  manganese.  We  cannot  even 
make  a  pound  of  steel  without  manga¬ 
nese.  An  hour  after  the  third  world 
war  started  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
a  ton  of  manganese  from  India.  That 
has  been  testified  to  by  military  strate¬ 
gists  who  have  appeared  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  chairman. 

HOW  HARRY  DEXTER  WHITE  SHAPED  PROCURE¬ 
MENT  POLICIES 

This  is  the  report  of  the  minerals,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  fuels  economic  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs,  which  was  set  up  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  143.  I  read  from 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
July  9  by  the  subcommittee  under  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  143.  On  page  370  we 
cross  the  trail  of  one  of  our  old-time 
well-wishers.  His  name  is  Mr.  Harry 
Dexter  White. 

Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White  was  a  very 
prominent  official  and  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  During  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  Stockpile  Act  at  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  I  have  referred 
to,  someone  brought  his  name  into  the 
picture.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  inquired  where  we  could  get  more 
information  on  this  gentleman,  and  it 
was  said  his  papers  had  all  been  filed 
supposedly  at  Princeton  University. 
Therefore  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
-vada  called  the  president  of  Princeton 
University  and  asked  for  his  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  assured.  He  also  called 
the  library  at  Princeton  University,  and 
the  same  assurance  was  given. 

HARRY  DEXTER  WHITE  URGED  UNITED  STATES 
GET  STRATEGIC  METALS  FROM  RUSSIA 

We  sent  an  investigator  to  Princeton 
University,  and  he  came  back  with  sev¬ 
eral  papers.  Among  them  was  a  paper 
which  I  shall  now  read.  It  was  a  memo¬ 
randum  obtained  from  the  Princeton 
University  library  and  files  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  The  subject  was  a 
proposed  loan  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R„  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  memorandum  was 
addressed  to  Secretary  Morgenthau  by 
Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White. 

It  reads  a  good  deal  like  a  section  of 
the  bill  that  I  have  just  read  to  the 
Senate.  It  says: 

Harry  Dexter  White  Memoranda  Obtained 

Prom  Princeton  University  Library  and 

Files  of  Treasury  Department 

March  7,  1944. 

Subject :  Proposed  United  States  Loan  to  the 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

To:  Secretary  Morgenthau. 

From:  Mr.  White. 

The  following  memorandum  is  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  your  request  that  the  feasibility 
of  the  extension  of  a  large  credit  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  in  exchange  for  needed  strategic 
raw  materials  be  explored.  Tour  opinion 
that  such  an  arrangement  might  well  be 
feasible  appears  to  us  to  be  supported  by 
our  study  of  the  possibilities. 

1.  Recent  confidential  reports  on  our  raw 
material  resources  prepared  for  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior  disclose  an  increasing 
dependence  of  the  United  States  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  strategic  raw  materials 
because  domestic  reserves  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  diminished  or  virtually  depleted. 

2.  The  following  table  indicates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  United  States  current  reserve  sup¬ 
plies  for  some  important  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  which  can  be  produced  in  quantity  in 
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the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  in  terms  of  prewar  and  cur¬ 
rent  war,  domestic  requirements: 

Then  the  table,  “Reserve  domestic 
supplies,”  is  inserted,  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  could  say  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  Harry  Dexter  White’s 
knowledge  of  reserves  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials  in  this  country  would  be  on  a  par 
with  Mr.  Stassen’s. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  table  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Reserve  domestic  supplies 


On  basis  of  our 
1938  domestic 
consumption 

On  basis  of  our 
current  con¬ 
sumption  1943 

16  years’  supply. 
9  years’  supply.. 
23  years’  supply- 

17  years’  supply. 

7  years’  supply.. 
No  record  .  . 

13  years’  supply. 
3  years’  supply. 
Do. 

8  years’  supply. 

6  years’  supply. 
Less  than  1  year’s 
supply. 

2  years’  supply. 

Zinc_ . 

3  years’  supply.. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  table  reads.  Pe¬ 
troleum,  16  years’  supply  on  the  basis 
of  our  1938  consumption;  then  in  an¬ 
other  column,  for  1943,  13  years’  supply. 

PETROLEUM  RESERVES  INCREASE 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  White  wrote  this 
memorandum  in  1944.  On  that  basis 
we  should  now  have  2  years’  supply  of 
petroleum.  However,  as  is  well  known, 
we  have  more  known  petroleum  reserves 
in  the  United  States  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  When 
Mr.  White  made  this  statement  we  had 
about  20  billion  barrels  of  reserves.  Due 
to  some  recognition  of  the  necessities,  a 
tax  advantage  was  provided  for  petro¬ 
leum  producers  whereby  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  drill  a  few  dry  wells  to  get  a  good 
one;  and  we  now  have,  Mr.  President, 
35  billion  barrels  of  petroleum  in  known 
and  proven  reserves  underground. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  there  are 
a  good  many  billion  barrels  more  than 
that  amount.  Producers  do  not  brag 
when  they  talk  about  reserves,  because  a 
tax  is  fixed  along  that  line. 

SHALES  ASSURE  UNLIMITED  OIL  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  President,  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  been  saying  for  20 
years,  8  years  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  cannot  possibly  run  out  of  petro¬ 
leum  reserves  in  the  United  States  of 
America  except  by  design.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  if  we  treat  our  taxpayers  half  as 
well  as  we  treat  foreigners,  we  will  not 
run  out  of  the  underground  petroleum 
in  50  or  100  years,  and  probably  never; 
and  if  we  should,  we  would  have  300  bil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  oil  in  oil  shale,  with  a  well- 
known  and  well-tested  formula  for  tak¬ 
ing  it  out.  The  pilot  plants  have  been 
running  and  are  much  further  along  and 
better  established  than  those  which 
were  constructed  for  the  making  of 
synthetic  rubber  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  Gasoline  from  shale  oil 
may  cost  another  cent  or  two  a  gallon; 
but  cost  is  not  an  item  in  time  of  war. 

So  we  have  an  almost  unlimited 
supply. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  well-tested  formula  used  by  a  pilot 


plant  which  has  been  operating,  and 
which  has  been  operating,  and  which  I 
hope  will  continue  to  operate.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  decide  to  discontinue 
its  operations.  We  have  a  well-tested 
formula  to  turn  coal  reserves  into  pe¬ 
troleum  fuel,  and  there  is  1,000  years’ 
supply  of  petroleum  fuel  in  the  known 
coal  reserves.  So,  Mr.  President,  it.  is 
impossible  to  run  out  of  petroleum  sup¬ 
ply. 

Long  before  this  could  happen,  an¬ 
other  fuel  we  now  have — uranium,  nu¬ 
clear  energy — will  replace  much  of  the 
known  fuel  reserves,  probably  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

HEMISPHERE  URANIUM  SUPPLIES  AMPLE 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
subject  of  the  availability  of  uranium, 
but  if  we  treat  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  one-half  as 
well  as  we  treat  foreign  taxpayers,  we 
will  have  uranium  ore  running  out  of 
our  ears  in  2  years  in  this  Nation  and  in 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Seven  States  in 
the  United  States  of  America  are  pro¬ 
ducing  uranium  fuel  now.  There  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  limit,  so  long  as  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  produce  it. 

Of  course,  in  the  day  of  Mr.  White’s 
statement,  when  it  was  popular  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  any  business  that  might 
be  operating  at  the  moment,  we  could 
have  run  out  of  oil  reserves  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  recommendations  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  We  could  run 
out  of  such  reserves  by  shutting  the 
wells  down,  because  we  cannot  pay  $15 
or  $20  wages  here  as  against  50  cents  or 
75  cents  or  $1  a  day  wages  in  the  sweat¬ 
shop  nations  of  the  world  which  are 
competing  with  us. 

In  1944,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  completed  and  published  a  report 
on  the  industrial  potentials  of  11  West¬ 
ern  States,  and  Alaska,  the  Philippines, 
and  Hawaii.  In  that  report  there  are 
several  pages  on  the  possibility  of  uran¬ 
ium  production  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 
It  has  now  been  brought  up  to  date. 
There  are  now  seven  States  producing 
uranium,  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  Mr. 
President. 

We  were  supposed  by  Mr.  White  to 
have  6  years’  supply  of  lead.  With  6 
years’  supply  of  lead  we  would  have  been 
out  of  lead  5  years  ago.  The  only  way 
we  can  run  out  of  lead  in  this  country, 
is  about  the  same  way  we  can  run  out 
of  oil  reserves. 

We  were  supposed  by  Mr.  White  to 
have  8  years’  supply  of  zinc.  So  we 
would  have  been  out  of  zinc  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  1952,  several  States 
had  millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of 
lead  and  zinc  ore.  The  tariff  on  zinc  was 
then  about  16  cents  a  pound.  That  just 
about  made  up  the  difference  between 
the  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  those  paid  in  South  Africa  and 
other  places  where  they  can  produce  zinc 
at  wages  of  50  cents  a  day. 

HOW  BRITAIN  PROFITED  ON  STOCKPILE  OUR 
FOREIGN  AID  PAID  FOR 

Through  just  such  a  bill  as  this,  we 
lent  or  we  gave  England  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  up  a  stockpile 
of  lead  and  zinc  produced  by  the  cheap 
labor  in  their  colonies.  Then  at  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  moment  about  February  or 


March  a  year  ago,  they  suddenly  decided 
to  shop  to  this  country  supplies  of  lead 
and  zinc.  Of  course,  it  costs  hardly  any¬ 
thing  to  ship  it  here,  the  tariff  is  so  low. 
They  broke  the  market  for  zinc  from  16 
cents  a  pound  to  10  cents.  If  they  got 
8  cents  a  pound,  they  were  still  making 
money,  and  they  were  spending  our 
money. 

What  did  they  do?  The  reduction  in 
the  price  of  zinc  from  16  cents  to  10 
cents  a  pound  turned  the  millions  of  tons 
of  our  zinc  ore  into  country  rock.  The 
only  difference  between  ore  and  country 
rock  is  that  ore  is  mineral  aggregate 
that  can  be  mined  at  a  profit.  When 
the  profit  is  eliminated,  the  ore  turns 
to  country  rock.  So  it  is  all  country 
rock  now,  not  ore. 

So  England  made  a  wise  move  by  tak- 
the  profit  out  of  mining  in  this  country, 
through  just  such  a  piece  of  legislation 
as  I  am  talking  about  at  present,  and 
which  now  is  before  the  Senate. 

WORLD  CALLED  PROSPEROUS  BUT  UNEMPLOYMENT 
GROWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  heard  a  speech  made  yesterday  in 
which  it  was  said  that  the  foreign-aid 
program  has  caused  world  prosperity. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  more  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  country  today  than  there 
has  been  at  any  time  since  World  War 
II,  and  it  will  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better.  We  can  count  on  that,  just  as 
long  as  we  keep  up  this  policy. 

Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White  wanted  to  go 
into  the  world  mining  business,  just  as 
does  Mr.  Stassen.  They  both  had  the 
same  amount  of  information,  but  there  is 
this  difference:  Harry  Dexter  White  was 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  Harold  Stassen 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  loyal 
men  in  the  country,  but  he  is  mis¬ 
informed.  He  wanted  to  be  President, 
and  he  has  done  just  anything  to  keep 
his  name  in  the  newspapers.  Now  he 
wants  to  spend  our  money  all  over  the 
world. 

Someone,  in  a  conversation  a  few  days 
ago,  suggested  that  the  best  thing  the 
United  States  could  do  would  be  to  can¬ 
cel  his  passport.  Then  the  question 
arose  whether  to  cancel  it  when  he  was 
out  of  the  country  or  in  the  country. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  which  would  be 
better.  The  matter  is  still  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

This  would  be  a  joke,  Mr.  President,  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  AREAS  DANGEROUS 

We  have  honest,  loyal  men  working 
for  this  program.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  being  made  to  depend  more  and 
more  every  day  on  products  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  imported  from  offshore  areas, 
things  we  need,  but  which  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get  a  pound  of  when  the  fight¬ 
ing  starts.  That  is  something  which 
might  encourage  a  nation  to  try  to  whip 
us.  If  we  become  self-sufficient,  which 
we  can  be,  within  the  area  we  can  de¬ 
fend,  then,  in  the  first  go-round  of  the 
third  world  war,  nobody  will  trifle  with 
us.  We  can  make  airplanes  and  other 
equipment  which  we  know  how  to  make, 
if  we  can  get  sufficient  material  with 
which  to  make  them.  We  do  not  have  it 
right  now. 

Paragraph  3  of  Mr.  White’s  1944  mem¬ 
orandum  reads: 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table — 
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That  is  the  table  I  just  read  from. 
Although  Mr.  White  has  been  buried  for 
some  time,  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
know  that  today  there  is  a  bill  before 
the  Senate  which  provides  exactly  what 
he  was  trying  to  have  done.  He  stated, 
referring  to  his  table  cited  previously: 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that 
although  our  domestic  reserves  of  petroleum, 
tungsten,  and  zinc  may  suffice  to  meet  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  for  the  next  decade, 
they  will  be  almost  entirely  dissipated 
by  the  end  of  that  period. 

That  was  in  1944,  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago.  We  were  supposed  to  have 
been  “out”  of  these  things  right  now, 
according  to  Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White’s 
memorandum. 

UNITED  STATES  RESERVES  TODAY  GREATER  THAN 
EVER  BEFORE 

There  is  no  mineral  or  material  which 
has  ever  been  mined,  and  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  but  that  we  have 
more  reserves  today  than  we  had  before 
World  War  II,  and  all  the  silly  people 
who  have  passed  in  review  and  have 
made  their  marks  have  predicted  that 
we  would  be  out  of  these  materials  by 
now.  It  would  be  laughable,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  it  were  not  tragic.  Harry  Dexter 
White  said  that  all  these  materials  would 
be  almost  entirely  dissipated  by  the  end 
of  a  10-year  period.  That  would  be  to¬ 
day.  He  wrote  his  memorandum  in 
March  1944.  This  is  July  1954,  10  years 
and  3  months  later. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  more  of  these 
materials  than  we  ever  had  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  manganese,  chrome,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  lead,  our  resources,  according 
to  Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White,  were  too 
limited  to  satisfy  even  the  probable  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  next  10  years.  Mr. 
President,  the  producers  of  chromite  in 
Oregon,  northern  California,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Montana  ought  to  be  very  happy 
about  that  statement.  The  largest 
known  deposits  of  chromite  in  the  United 
States  are  in  Montana.  It  is  low-grade 
ore,  but  there  is  a  mill  which  is  running 
on  it.  There  is  more  ore  being  brought 
out  there  than  was  ever  thought  would 
be  brought  out. 

Chromite  is  a  material  that  occurs  in 
“kidneys,”  so-called  because  it  is  found 
in  deposits.  It  will  be  found  in  one  spot, 
in  chromite  country,  and  if  one  keeps 
going,  he  will  find  another  deposit.  That 
is  the  history  of  the  chromite  area  all 
over.  It  is  not  something  which  runs  in 
continuous  veins.  It  is  found  in  Mon¬ 
tana  in  very  low  grade.  But  chromite 
miners  know  how  to  mine  it.  If  taxes 
can  be  kept  down,  the  chromite  miners 
might  be  able  to  make  a  dime  now  and 
then.  But  they  cannot  do  it  now,  the 
way  things  are  being  run. 

HOW  OUR  MERCURY  MINES  WERE  CLOSED  DOWN 

We  still  have  sufficient  supplies  of  mer¬ 
cury.  During  World  War  II,  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  special  consultant  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
which  is  now  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  That  was  in  1941.  I 
served  throughout  the  war  as  special 
consultant  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  under  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
connection  with  strategic  metals  and 
materials.  I  wrote  a  report  for  the  com¬ 


mittee.  I  also  made  an  examination  of 
and  wrote  a  report  about  military  estab¬ 
lishments.  I  was  sent  to  Dutch  Harbor, 
and  made  a  report  on  Alaska.  Then, 
in  1943  I  went  to  the  South  Seas,  with 
General  MacArthur. 

Mercury  was  selling  at  $60  a  flask. 
Every  mercury  mine  in  the  United 
States  turned  into  country  rock.  When 
the  price  goes  up  to  $250  a  flask,  a  man 
is  in  business.  When  it  goes  to  $200  or 
$170  a  flask,  he  is  still  in  business,  even 
at  the  wages  paid  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think  the 
price  of  mercury  went  to  after  our  mines 
were  shut  down?  The  international 
price  was  broken  to  $60  a  flask,  and 
every  mercury  mine  in  America  was  shut 
down.  Now,  after  the  mercury  mines 
have  been  closed,  and  some  of  them 
flooded,  and  after  the  miners  have  been 
scattered,  what  do  you  suppose  the  mer¬ 
cury  costs,  Mr.  President?  It  costs  $290 
a  flask,  and  it  is  being  brought  into  the 
United  States  from  an  area  of  the  world 
where  it  costs  about  $40  to  produce  it. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  silly  idea  that 
the  customers  and  consumers  of  this 
Nation  will  profit  by  putting  our  own 
people  out  of  business. 

It  is  as  simple  as  a  gasoline  war  used 
to  be,  when  it  occurred  on  opposite 
corners.  When  two  of  the  big  com¬ 
panies  move  in,  one  could  get  gasoline 
for  about  a  cent  a  gallon.  But  today, 
after  one  of  the  companies  has  been 
frozen  out,  the  price  is  20  cents  or  30 
cents  a  gallon,  and  the  company  is  get¬ 
ting  its  money  back.  The  car  operator 
can  either  pay  the  price  or  else  store  his 
car. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  INCREASES  ULTIMATE 
COSTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

That  is  the  way  it  is  with  the  competi¬ 
tion  we  have  from  the  sweatshop  labor 
countries,  which  are  putting  us  out  of 
business.  We  are  being  made  to  buy 
from  other  countries  the  things  we  shall 
have  to  use  in  order  to  fight  a  war,  and 
the  economy  is  being  fixed  so  that  this 
country  is  being  made  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  nations.  The  least  one  can  say  is 
that  in  the  next  war  some  of  them  will 
be  neutral,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
against  us. 

I  read  further  from  the  Harry  Dexter 
White  memorandum  of  1944: 

The  number  of  strategic  materials  for 
which  our  reserves  are  very  low  and  which 
can  be  produced  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  greater 
than  indicated  above,  and  includes  plati¬ 
num,  vanadium,  graphite,  and  mica.” 

Mr.  President,  if  a  profit  can  be  made 
from  producing  those  materials  in  this 
country,  our  laboratories  will  be  work¬ 
ing  overtime.  Out  of  a  laboratory,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  there  came  a  process  for 
making  mica — flake  mica — by  grinding 
poor  grade  mica,  of  which  we  have 
plenty. 

As  is  said  in  the  laboratories,  the  tests 
may  not  be  quite  completed,  but  the  arti¬ 
ficial  flake  mica  is  better,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  than  the  large  flake  mica  which 
has  been  imported. 

But  there  was  that  silly  person,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
telling  us  in  1944  that  we  should  get  it 
from  Russia;  that  we  should  shut  down 


our  operations,  shut  our  laboratories,  our 
mills,  and  everything  else — and  quit. 

VANADIUM  SUPPLIES  AMPLE 

He  said  we  would  be  out  of  vanadium. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  would  be 
violating  any  confidence,  for  it  is  not 
generally  known,  if  I  say  that  we  have 
more  vanadium  already  mined  and  in 
storage  than  we  could  use  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  time.  The  vanadium 
has  been  produced  mostly  in  Colorado 
and  Utah  up  to  now.  Vanadium  has  a 
number  of  indispensable  uses,  but  it  is 
also  a  substitute  for  a  good  many  scarce 
materials. 

I  think  I  can  tell,  Mr.  President,  why 
we  have  come  to  be  entirely  “long”  on 
vanadium.  Sometimes  we  will  mine  a 
material  which  it  will  pay  us  to  mine, 
and  that  material  is  found  along  with 
another  one.  Vanadium  is  found  with 
uranium,  and  we  are  paying  a  good  price 
for  uranium,  so  we  are  getting  the 
vanadium  at  a  premium.  Mr.  Stassen 
is  one  of  our  most  loyal  Government  offi¬ 
cials  but,  like  Mr.  White,  he  wants  us  to 
become  dependent  on  foreign  countries. 
He  wants  us  to  give  $3  billion  to  those 
countries,  in  which  laborers  receive  50 
cents  an  hour,  so  that  those  countries 
can  flood  our  markets  with  their 
products. 

I  wish  to  make  another  comment 
about  this,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  think  we  are  doing.  In  1948  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  had  been  a 
Senator  only  2  years.  He  was  a  fresh¬ 
man,  but  he  made  a  speech,  just  the 
same.  This  is  the  third  seat  I  have  oc¬ 
cupied  in  this  dignified  body,  this  great 
deliberative  body.  At  each  of  the  other 
two  desks  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  occupied,  and  it  will  be  true 
of  this  desk  before  I  get  through,  one 
will  find  heel  tracks  about  a  quarter  inch 
deep  in  the  hardwood  floor,  made 
while  he  stood  and  said  the  same  things 
he  is  saying  today. 

EUROPEAN  PRODUCTION  NOW  FAR  ABOVE  BRIGHT¬ 
EST  PREWAR  YEARS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  “Index  of 
Industrial  Production  —  Europe  —  1938 
Equals  100.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Index  of  industrial  production — Europe — 
1938  equals  100 


Austria _ 

Belgium _ 

Luxembourg _ 

Denmark _ 

France _ 

Saar _ 

Germany _ 

Greece _ 

Italy . . 

Netherlands _ 

Norway _ 

Sweden _ 

Turkey _ 

United  Kingdom.. 
Combined  Europe. 


1  No  data. 


1938 

1953 

January 

1954 

100 

158 

137 

100 

137 

146 

100 

153 

141 

100 

154 

148 

100 

133 

146 

100 

116 

115 

100 

129 

130 

100 

140 

161 

100 

161 

165 

100 

163 

172 

100 

171 

176 

100 

170 

180 

100 

232 

(') 

100 

139 

147 

100 

141 

148 

Note.  In  addition  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  an  index  figure  for  combined  Europe  for 
February  1954,  149,  and  tor  March  1954,  152,  the  base 
again  being  100  for  1938. 
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Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  what 
excuse  the  dignified  Members  of  this 
body  are  going  to  use  for  voting  for  the 
foreign  aid  bill  today  is  more  than  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  able  to 
know,  except  that  they  will  follow  the 
concept  of  Mr.  Stassen  to  force  us  to  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for 
materials  without  which  we  cannot 
fight,  and  follow  unconsciously — and  un¬ 
consciously  is  a  good  word  for  that  agen¬ 
cy — Harry  Dexter  White.  Mr.  Stassen 
does  not  know  it,  of  course. 

In  1953  Austria  was  about  158  per¬ 
cent  recovered  from  World  War  H.  We 
are  assuming  in  the  index  that  1938 
equals  100.  Today  Austria  is  137  per¬ 
cent  recovered. 

In  1953  Belgium  was  recovered  137  per¬ 
cent.  She  was  operating  at  98  percent 
when  we  gave  her  money  at  first.  Today 
she  is  146  percent  recovered. 

BRITISH  PRODUCTION  BOOMS 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  the  fig¬ 
ures  with  regard  to  all  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  but  the  United  Kingdom  is  147 
percent  recovered  over  1938.  The  high¬ 
est  recovery  was  made  by  Sweden,  which 
never  has  entered  into  a  war,  as  far  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  knows. 
Sweden  has  sold  goods  to  both  sides. 
God  bless  her.  More  power  to  her.  If 
we  had  as  much  sense  as  the  Swedes, 
we  would  be  a  long  way  ahead  of  where 
we  are  now.  Sweden  has  recovered  180 
percent.  That  is  how  much  Sweden  has 
recovered  since  1938. 

FOREIGN  AID  A  WORLDWIDE  WPA 

Recovery?  How  can  we  call  it  re¬ 
covery?  It  is  a  division  of  the  wealth, 
the  worldwide  WPA.  That  is  what  it 
is. 

Assuming  1938  to  equal  100,  combined 
Europe  had  recovered  141  percent  by 
1953,  and  148  percent  by  1954.  So  we 
decide  to  give  those  countries  $3.1  billion 
additional.  It  will  amount  to  a  total  of 
about  $13  billion  more,  because  there  is 
$9  billion  in  abeyance,  some  of  it  allo¬ 
cated  and  some  of  it  not  allocated. 

EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  NOW  52  PERCENT  OVER 
PREWAR  PEAK 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  crazy  thing. 
It  is  almost  as  good  as  Harry  Dexter 
White’s  plan. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  which  I  just  put  into 
the  Record,  which  reads: 

In  addition,  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  an  index  figure  for  com¬ 
bined  Europe  for  February  1954 — 149,  and  for 
March  1954 — 152,  the  base  again  being  100 
for  1938. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from 
Mr.  Whites’  1944  memorandum: 

4.  Although  our  reserves  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  could  be  somewhat  expanded,  given 
an  increase  in  price  to  make  possible  further 
development  of  marginal  resources,  the 
necessity  of  growing  United  States  depen¬ 
dence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  in  order 
to  satisfy  anticipated  postwar  industrial 
requirements  and  to  maintain  adequate 
security  reserves,  is  inescapable. 

MEANING  OF  “MARGINAL  RESERVES”  EXPLAINED 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  are 
called  “marginal  reserves”  by  those  who 
want  to  make  us  dependent  on  world 
areas  inaccessible  to  us  when  a  war 


starts?  They  call  “marginal  reserves” 
anything  that  we  pay  for  on  the  basis  of 
wages  of  $15  a  day,  although  it  comes 
from  a  country  where  we  can  get  it  by 
paying  wages  of  50  cents  a  day.  Under 
those  circumstances,  they  say  it  is  “mar¬ 
ginal”  for  us.  Mr.  President,  will  not  it 
be  wonderful  for  us  to  go  home  and 
explain  to  our  constituents  that  we  want 
to  save  marginal  materials  because  it 
costs  $15  a  day  to  produce  them  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  we  can  get  them 
from  other  countries  on  the  basis  of 
wages  of  50  cents  a  day?  Would  not 
that  be  a  wonderful  day  to  look  forward 
to?  I  would  not  like  to  do  it,  but  we  have 
been  doing  it.  We  can  also  make  auto¬ 
mobiles  cheaper  in  such  countries,  and 
that  is  coming,  too. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum 
by  Mr.  White: 

U.  S.  S.  R.,  UNTAPPED  RAW  MATERIALS  RESERVOIR 

1.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  richly  provided  with  a 
wide  range  of  strategic  raw  materials,  in¬ 
cluding  metals,  minerals,  timber,  and  petro¬ 
leum,  but  the  unequal  degrees  to  which 
these  have  been  developed  will  limit  the 
number  and  volume  that  may  be  available 
for  export  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 

That  is  a  terrible  thing  to  happen  to 
Russia.  Mr.  White  says  Russia  is  limited 
because  she  has  not  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  her  natural  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

I  read  further  from  the  memorandum: 

2.  Rapid  economic  reconstruction  and  ex¬ 
panded  resources  development  could  greatly 
enhance  the  export  surplus  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
could  sustain  large  scale  exports  of  metal  and 
metallic  ores,  petroleum,  and  timber  at  an 
average  annual  value  of  at  least  $500  million, 
not  including  exports  of  other  materials  such 
as  furs  and  semimanufactures. 

This  is  getting  more  interesting,  Mr. 
President — 

3.  It  therefore  appears  that  a  financial 
agreement  whereby  the  United  States  would 
extend  a  credit  of  $5  billion  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
for  the  purchase  of  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  over  a  5-year  period,  to  be 
repaid  in  full  over  a  30-year  period,  chiefly 
in  form  of  raw  material  exports,  would  not 
only  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  helpful  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  but  would 
be  within  the  limits  of  feasible  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  since  the  amount  we 
would  wish  to  purchase  would  be  in  excess 
of  the  repayment  which  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would 
be  required  to  make  under  the  proposed  loan 
terms.  (See  attachment  II  for  suggested 
terms  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  repayment  for  United 
States  credits.) 

BRITAIN  FOLLOWING  WHITE’S  PLAN  FOR  RUSSIAN 
TRADE 

It  is  the  same  thing  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  empire  members  are  proposing 
now — full,  all-out  trade  with  Russia;  and 
they  are  doing  it.  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  newspaper 
dispatch  showing  that  they  are  toasting 
each  other,  as  well  as  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
White  memorandum: 

IS  THE  PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT 
PRACTICAL  AND  DESIRABLE? 

The  proposed  financial  agreement  appears 
practical  because: 

1.  The  prewar  restricted  pattern  of  trade 
should  not  be  used  to  define  the  potentials 
of  postwar  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  U.  S.  S.  R.  since  both  economies  have 


been  fundamentally  restructured  by  the  war. 
In  both  the  United  States  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  the 
accelerated  expansion  of  production  capacity 
and  national  output  which  has  been  achieved 
during  the  last  3  years  indicates  the  new 
and  larger  dimensions  which  foreign  trade 
can  assume  in  both  economies  in  the  postwar 
period.  (See  attachment  III  for  a  summary 
of  United  States-U.  S.  S.  R.  trade  relations 
during  the  interwar  period  1918-38.) 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  finished  his  discussion  of  section 
412  of  the  bill,  relating  to  strategic 
materials? 

AID  FUNDS  SOUGHT  THAT  WOULD  CONTINUE 

UNITED  STATES  DEPENDENCE  ON  FAR-OFF 

LANDS 

Mr.  MALONE.  So  far,  I  have  been 
presenting  data  showing  that  we  are  now 
following  the  policy  of  Harry  Dexter 
White,  Alger  Hiss,  and  the  whole  mess 
of  Communist  traitors  to  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  the  policy  of  the  people 
who  were  loyal  to  this  Government,  but 
who  were  convinced  by  the  arguments, 
and  did  not  look  behind  the  scenes. 

We  are  now  suggesting  that  we  ap¬ 
propriate  $3  billion,  and  also  that  we 
make  available  the  unexpended  balances, 
in  order  to  continue  to  make  the  United 
States  dependent  upon  other  areas  for 
the  things  we  cannot  fight  without,  and 
the  things  we  cannot  get  from  abroad 
when  a  fight  starts. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the 
Senate — based  upon  his  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mines,  minerals,  and  metals— 
the  effect  section  412  of  the  bill  would 
have  upon  the  domestic  mining  industry 
of  the  United  States  in  the  event  we 
spend  millions  or  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  development  of  mines  overseas 
should  a  shooting  war  break  out? 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  not  deleted,  it  will  mean  that 
mines  and  mills  in  the  United  States  will 
close,  just  as  is  occurring  today,  when 
many  mines  and  mills  have  either  closed 
or  are  on  the  verge  of  closing. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  mining  area  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  represents,  and  which  I  have  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Crippa],  who  now  occupies 
the  chair,  represents,  by  virtue  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mines  and  minerals  and 
the  resources  from  mines  and  minerals 
in  foreign  countries,  we  are,  in  effect, 
causing  the  disruption  of  our  domestic 
mining  industry,  by  the  flooding  of  the 
mines  and  the  permanent  ruination  of 
them,  entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  people  are  walking  the 
streets  because  of  this  silly  dependence 
on  cheap  labor  and  cheap  minerals  im- 
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ported,  without  being  subject  to  tariff, 
from  Bolivia,  South  Africa,  and  other 
countries? 

defense  of  united  states  most  important 

ISSUE 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  people  who  are 
walking  the  streets  as  a  result  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  these  industries,  of  course, 
constitute  a  most  important  factor. 

However,  even  more  important  is  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
we  now  have  approximately  141  de¬ 
pressed  areas  in  the  United  States.  So 
we  find  that  various  labor  leaders,  such 
as  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  of  Detroit,  come 
to  Washington  and  say,  “We  should  now 
make  provision  for  the  unemployed.”  He 
is  one  of  the  labor  leaders  who  is  most 
influential.  I  have  never  met  Mr. 
Reuther ;  but  in  Wisconsin,  where  I  made 
several  speeches  about  the  great  patriot, 
Abraham  Lincoln — and,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  had  several  men  like  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  right  now,  it  would  not  hurt  any¬ 
thing — I  said,  “You  have  a  peculiar  citi¬ 
zen,  down  here — a  neighbor  of  yours,  in 
Detroit.  If  he  is  able  to  make  the  things 
he  is  advocating  stick,  namely,  foreign 
trade  right  down  the  line  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  with  no  distinction  between 
the  high  living  standard  and  high  wages 
in  the  United  States  and  the  lower  living 
standards  and  lower  wages  in  other 
countries,  the  day  will  come  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  when  he  will  be  riding 
an  English-made  Ford  down  the  streets 
of  Detroit,  and  will  be  waving  to  unem¬ 
ployed  members  of  his  union,  who  will 
be  standing  on  the  sidewalks.” 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  in  the  vast  area 
of  Coeur  d’Alene,  in  northern  Idaho,  one 
of  the  great  mining  areas  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  great  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  small  miner  is 
absolutely  out  of  business. 

What  happens,  I  want  the  Senator  to 
tell  his  colleagues,  when  a  mine  is  closed 
down?  Would  the  Senator  mind  telling 
them  the  effect  of  flooding  a  mine  and 
whether  or  not  it  can  ever  be  rehabili¬ 
tated? 


SMALL  MINER  BEING  FORCED  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MALONE.  First,  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  that,  perhaps,  the  small  miner  is 
not  appreciated.  In  regard  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  mining  claims,  the  reason  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  so 
opposed  to  ever  changing  the  method  of 
locating  a  mining  claim  and  having  it 
belong  to  the  locator  as  long  as  he  does 
the  assessment  work  of  $100  a  year,  is 
that  it  is  the  last  resort  of  a  man  who, 
with  nothing  at  all  except  a  sack  of 
beans,  or  something  else  he  can  eat,  can 
prospect,  and  if  he  finds  an  outcrop  of 
ore,  he  can  poke  a  stick  down  on  it,  with 
a  little  paper  in  a  tobacco  can,  and  then 
within  30  days  register  the  location  with 
his  county  clerk.  He  does  not  have  to 
write  to  anybody  in  Washington — that 
is  what  they  are  trying  to  get  him  to  do 
now  in  order  to  go  to  work,  and  if  he 
finds  anything  there,  it  belongs  to  him. 


But  we  put  him  out  of  business  simply 
because  we  took  the  profit  out  of  any¬ 
thing  he  might  find.  So  he  is  gone. 
Most  of  the  mines  are  closed  down,  but 
some  miners  are  holding  on  grimly, 
hanging  on  at  a  loss,  because  when  they 
pull  the  pumps,  that  is  the  end.  If  they 
should  do  that  it  would  cost  many  times 
the  amount  to  rehabilitate  the  mines 
than  it  costs  to  keep  the  pumps  running; 
and  they  are  just  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  finally  realize  that  on  a  national 
defense  basis,  if  not  on  a  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  basis,  will  get  its  feet  on  the  ground 
and  realize  that  we  have  a  United  States 
of  America  and  a  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  that  Europe  and  Asia  are  gone  from 
us. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WELKER.  I  have  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  remarks  I  am 
going  to  make  now  so  often  that  I  know 
my  colleagues  are  tired  of  listening  to 
them. 

But  does  not  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  know  that  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  at  Stibnite,  Idaho,  we  have  the 
largest  producer  of  antimony  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  not  operated 
under  a  Government  loan  or  handout. 

I  refer  to  the  Bradley  Mining  Co.,  an  old 
pioneer  firm  of  the  West,  which  did  not 
look  to  Washington  to  get  a  loan  or  a 
subsidy  to  keep  in  existence.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  proper  tariff  rate  on  the  imports 
from  Bolivia  and  the  Gold  Coast  of 
South  Africa,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and 
production  costs  are  very  low,  that  mine 
has  not  turned  a  wheel  since  August 
1951? 

Does  the  Senator  further  realize  that 
at  Stibnite,  Idaho,  as  a  private  enter¬ 
prise,  promoted  by  family  capital,  there 
is  the  world’s  finest  smelter  for  anti¬ 
mony?  Not  only  that,  but  in  World  War 

II  Stibnite,  Idaho,  was  distinguished  be¬ 
cause  of  the  production  and  mining  and 
processing  of  tungsten  and  other  strate¬ 
gic  minerals.  It  is  a  ghost  town  now. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  a  ghost  town  because  we  are  spending 
our  money  all  over  the  world,  trying  to 
keep  other  people  producing  and  sending 
materials  to  the  United  States,  thus  de¬ 
priving  our  men  of  work  and  putting  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  out  of  business? 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  AIDS  UNITED  STATES  MINERS 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Idaho  that  I  am 
aware  that,  historically,  Stibnite  was  a 
producer  of  antimony,  one  of  the  most 
necessary  minerals  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  war.  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  today  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  saw  fit  in  the  case  of  antimony, 
lead,  zinc,  and  uranium  mining,  to  raise 
the  depletion  allowance  from  15  percent 
to  23  percent,  which  will  help  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pay  wages 
a  little  longer;  at  least  it  will  be  an  item 
of  some  value. 

The  reason  we  have  petroleum  re¬ 
serves  now,  and  the  reason  Mr.  Ickes 
never  could,  despite  all  his  efforts,  cause 
us  to  run  out  of  petroleum,  was  that  the 


oil  producers  had  a  27  *4 -percent  deple¬ 
tion  allowance. 

I  even  hear  some  Senators  on  the  floor 
talk  against  a  depletion  allowance,  but 
if  we  did  away  with  it,  we  would  run  out 
of  petroleum  in  the  next  20  years;  but 
we  cannot '  possibly  run  out  of  it  if  we 
maintain  the  depletion  allowance. 

I  know  the  State  of  Idaho  has  anti¬ 
mony,  lead,  zinc,  and  now  uranium  has 
been  found  there. 

Mr.  WELKER.  That  is  right;  and  also 
monazite.  If  the  Senator  will  further 
yield,  does  he  remember  that  a  few  years 
ago  India  would  not  agree  to  give  us 
monazite  even  though  we  gave  them  food 
in  the  form  of  grains  to  help  their  starv¬ 
ing  people? 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  thought  we 
were  dependent  on  them  for  monazite 
then. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Yes.  Within  my 
State  we  have  one  of  the  largest  deposits 
of  monazite  in  the  whole  United  States. 

In  paying  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Nevada,  I 
would  say  that  every  person  in  America 
could  read  the  most  wonderful  report  I 
have  ever  seen  from  a  congressional 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  report 
the  distinguished  Senator  drafted  him¬ 
self,  by  virtue  of  his  study  here.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  wish  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people 
could  know  what  it  takes  to  develop  a 
mine  and  to  produce  minerals  and 
metals. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  the  great 
speech  I  heard  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  make  one  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  he  accused 
practically  all  of  us  of  not  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  mines,  minerals,  or  metals. 
I  think  he  exempted  a  few  of  us  from 
the  West  who  used  to  handle  a  pick  once 
in  a  while.  But  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  made  a  classic  statement  that 
should  have  been  embarrassing  to  those 
who  do  not  know  what  it  takes  to  de¬ 
velop  a  strategic  mineral  or  metal. 

I  think  the  Senator  stated  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  actually 
seemed  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  mineral  or  a  metal  is  to 
hitch  up  a  team,  get  into  a  buckboard, 
take  a  hay  knife,  drive  out  into  the 
mountains  and  saw  off  a  few  blocks  of 
mineral  or  metal  with  the  hay  knife. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
learn  realities.  I  am  sick  and  disgusted 
with  the  proposition  to  continue  this 
giveaway  program  that  is  eliminating 
the  greatest  industry  in  my  State  and 
the  Western  States.  Where  would  we 
have  to  go  for  minerals,  I  ask  my  col¬ 
league? 

WEALTH  OF  AMERICA  DIVIDED  AMONG 
PROSPEROUS  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President  I  would 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
one  becomes  sick  at  heart  watching  the 
division  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  nations  which, 
as  shown  by  the  table  I  have  already  put 
into  the  Record,  have  recovered  all  the 
■&ay  from  140  to  180  percent  over  the 
pre-World  War  II  period.  So  we  cannot 
be  providing  foreign  aid  to  help  them 
recover.  If  we  are  following  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  and  the  Alger  Hiss  plans, 
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designed  to  make  us  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  nations  for  the  things  without  which 
we  cannot  fight,  such  as  the  monazite 
sands,  such  as  the  uranium  ore  from  the 
Belgian  Congo,  such  as  the  lead  and  the 
zinc  from  South  Africa  and  other  places, 
such  as  antimony,  such  as  the  tin  from 
the  Malayan  States,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  that  the  unemployment 
situation  will  be  the  least  of  our  troubles, 
for  one  of  these  days  Russia  or  some 
other  nation  may  decide  that  by  suddenly 
cutting  the  United  States  off  from  such 
supplies  we  can  be  whipped,  just  like  we 
whipped  Japan. 

How  did  we  whip  Japan? 

Finally  we  cut  off  every  supply  she 
needed.  She  could  not  make  anything. 
Then  we  got  control  of  the  air,  and  she 
was  whipped.  We  cut  Germany  off. 
That  is  the  way  we  whipped  Germany. 
She  fought  two  wars  with  nothing  except 
what  she  had  inside  her  little  nation.  It 
is  so  small  that  it  could  be  hidden  in 
Iowa  or  Nevada,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
found  unless  a  prospector  happened  to 
run  across  it. 

My  heart’s  blood  is  in  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  report.  It  is  not  a  10-month  re¬ 
port.  It  is  an  experience  of  30  years. 
That  is  what  is  behind  the  report.  I 
know  every  engineer  in  the  United  States 
of  America  who  has  any  reputation.  I 
know  every  producer  in  the  United  States 
of  America  of  any  reputation.  I  have 
worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
30  years.  I  know  those  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  there.  Those  men  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  all  the 
hand-raised  economists  who  have  been 
in  the  White  House  during  the  past  22 
years.  The  trouble  with  the  hand- 
raised  economists  is  that  they  learn 
about  economy  by  reading  the  books  they 
write. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
manganese  is  one  of  the  great  strategic 
ores  that  is  needed  by  the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Maine  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  pound  of  steel  without  manganese. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  man¬ 
ganese  that  is  used  in  this  country  must 
be  shipped  over  long  sealanes  which 
could  be  cut  off  very  rapidly  in  the  event 
of  an  all-out  conflict? 

UNITED  STATES  OBTAINING  900,000  TONS  OP 
MANGANESE  ANNUALLY  FROM  INDIA 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Maine  that  we 
are  at  the  moment  importing  900,000  tons 
of  manganese  annually  from  India.  The 
testimony  of  the  great  military  strate¬ 
gists  like  Generals  Wedemeyer,  Bonner 
Fellers,  De  Seversky,  and  that  great  air 
general,  Carl  Spaatz,  have  testified  that 
2  hours  after  a  war  started  we  could  not 
get  a  pound  of  manganese  from  abroad. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
the  comment  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  as 
to  the  great  knowledge  and  work  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  exhibited  in  the  report  prepared  by 
him,  which  presents  very  intelligently  to 
the  American  public  and  to  Congress  the 


opportunity  that  is  present  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  many  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  which  still  remain 
undeveloped,  and  the  opportunity  to  go 
much  further  than  we  have  in  develop¬ 
ing  American  mines  and  operations  for 
the  benefit  of  American  industry  and 
America  generally. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  if  he  is  not  aware — and  I  am 
sure  he  is  aware — of  the  fact  that  in  the 
State  of  Maine  there  exists  the  greatest 
known  deposit  of  manganese-bearing  ore 
in  the  entire  North  American  Continent? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  exactly  right.  He  will  find 
that  deposit  described  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  report.  There  are  10 
published  volumes  of  the  hearings,  and 
the  report  is  a  digest  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  In  one  5 -mile  square 
area,  based  upon  conservative  estimates, 
there  are  approximately  250  million  tons 
of  manganese-bearing  ore,  which  lies 
there  undeveloped  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  been  able  up  until  last 
year  to  encourage  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  aid  in  developing  a  process  by 
which  the  so-called  low-grade  manga¬ 
nese  ore  could  be  developed  for  the  use 
of  American  industry  in  time  of  war  and 
in  time  of  peace. 

NATION  RICH  IN  MANGANESE 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Maine  that  he 
is  just  one  of  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
can  turn  their  glance  into  their  own 
States  to  find  similar  situations.  In 
Maine  some  important  steps  could  be 
taken  leading  to  the  production  of 
manganese.  There  is  a  very  feasible 
process  that  can  be  used  for  manganese. 
However,  we  cannot  compete  with  the  50 
cents  a  day  labor  in  the  area  from  which 
the  manganese  shipments  now  come  to 
us. 

BUY -FOREIGN  POLICY  LEADS  TO  FOREIGN 
BLACKMAIL 

In  addition,  we  have  earnest  men  like 
Mr.  Stassen,  who  are  furnishing  millions 
of  dollars  to  foreign  nations  to  go  into 
such  a  business.  Such  men  still  think 
that  we  must  get  those  materials  from 
across  the  ocean.  I  cannot  quote  the 
great  military  strategists  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  the  testimony  they  gave 
before  the  subcommittee,  because  those 
hearings  were  in  executive  session. 
However,  I  can  give  what  my  opinion 
is,  namely,  that  India  is  politically  un¬ 
stable,  and  that  the  Malayan  States  are 
politically  unstable,  and  we  can  go  right 
down  the  line  of  those  other  countries. 
Therefore,  even  without  a  war,  when  we 
become  fully  dependent  on  those  areas, 
what  do  we  get?  We  get  blackmail.  Of 
course  it  is  nicely  phrased  in  diplomatic 
language.  These  nations  say  to  us,  “If 
you  do  not  see  fit  to  sign  this  additional 
agreement” — and  we  are  approving  such 
agreements  on  this  floor  every  year — 
“If  you  do  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  it  may  not 
be  convenient  for  us  to  let  you  continue 
to  ship  this  material  to  your  great 
country.” 

COMMITTEE  URGES  RETURN  TO  CONSTITUTION 

Therefore  we  can  be  blackmailed.  We 
would  not  have  to  be  blackmailed  if  we 
were  to  do  what  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
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ator  from  Maine  suggests.  We  do  not 
need  to  furnish  Government  money  to 
mines  to  produce  in  those  areas.  What 
we  do  need,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  is  to  go  back  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
have  not  read  the  Constitution  lately. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  article  1, 
section  8,  and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  that  part  of  the  Constitution. 
We  refer  to  it  in  the  report  at  page  3. 

Recommendation  No.  2  of  the  Miner¬ 
als,  Materials  and  Fuels  Subcommittee 
report  reads: 

We  recommend  that  Congress  insure  that 
the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  conforms  to 
the  principles  thu§  laid  down  in  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  thus  assuring 
the  American  workers  and  investors  access 
to  American  markets. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  will  turn 
to  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  he  will  read  the  words: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

CONSTITUTION  WAIVED  IN  1934 

We  have  long  called  them  tariffs  and 
import  fees.  Section  8  also  provides 
that  Congress  shall  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  That  is  what  it 
says.  What  did  we  do  in  1934?  By  a 
common  legislative  act  we  transferred 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  executive  branch.  Of  course 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  do  so,  but  no 
one  has  ever  had  the  guts  to  bring  suit, 
because  when  anyone  gets  big  enough  to 
bring  suit  he  looks  forward  to  getting 
contracts  from  the  Government,  and  of 
course  if  one  brings  a  suit  he  does  not 
get  any  contracts.  Therefore  no  one 
can  afford  to  do  it.  If  someone  did  bring 
suit,  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  to 
rule  it  unconstitutional,  because  if  it 
were  possible  to  change  the  Constitution 
in  that  way  and  transfer  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  the 
President,  it  would  be  possible  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  Congress — and  it  might  be 
done  some  time — to  take  away  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Executive  and  transfer  them 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  That 
is  what  could  be  done. 

All  those  powers  could  be  taken  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  such  an  act  could  be  passed 
over  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  he 
would  be  left  sitting  there. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  sure  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  the  senior  Senior 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  as  early  as 
1938,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct¬ 
ly,  drew  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  Congress,  the 
great  resource  of  manganese  that  lies 
undeveloped  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the 
county  of  Aroostook,  which  is  known  as 
one  of  the  great  potato  producing  areas 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
the  great  State  of  Idaho  is  also  a  great 
potato  producing  area.  As  early  as  1948, 
during  the  time  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  my  State  as  Governor,  my  dis- 
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tinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  endeavored  to  do 
everything  possible  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  manganese  deposits,  so  as  to 
encourage  their  development  in  order 
that  we  might  be  at  least  reasonably  self- 
sustaining  in  the  event  of  any  emer¬ 
gency;  not  only  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  but  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
our  industry,  which  have  a  great  need 
for  that  ore. 

Only  last  year  under  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  was  the  first  bit  of  recogni¬ 
tion  given  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
developed  a  process  known  as  the  Nossen 
process.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
for  about  3  years  to  secure  recognition 
of  that  process,  and  presently  it  holds 
much  promise  of  being  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  much-needed  manganese  that 
can  be  of  great  value  to  this  country.  I 
know  because  of  the  great  study  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]  has  put  into  this 
overall  picture,  that  he  is  fully  aware  of 
it,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  have 
a  chance  to  visit  the  pilot  plant  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  where  the  operation  is  pres¬ 
ently  going  on,  and  later  to  visit  the 
deposits  which  are  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels 
Economic  Subcommittee,  representing  a 
digest  of  the  10  published  volumes  of 
hearings,  says,  concerning  the  position 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  manga¬ 
nese,  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  may 
be  made  self-sufficient  in  the  production 
of  manganese,  so  we  do  not  have  to  go 
10,000  miles  of  12,000  miles  to  India  and 
become  entirely  dependent  on  that  coun¬ 
try  for  something  without  which  you 
cannot  make  a  pound  of  steel.  The  de¬ 
posit  in  Maine  is  very  important  and  is 
covered  in  part  1  of  the  published  testi¬ 
mony. 

EXPIRATION  OP  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  WOULD 
RESTORE  MINING 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  does  not  need  Government 
money  if  he  would  just  let  this  thing 
run  out.  Since  1934  we  have  extended 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3  years 
each  time  until  1952,  when  we  cut  it  to 
2.  It  expired  last  year,  and  we  extended 
it  1  year.  This  year  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  stood  here  a  little  while 
in  opposition,  but  got  a  few  hobnailed 
tracks  in  his  hide,  and  it  went  over  until 
June  12,  1955.  Until  it  runs  out  and  the 
responsibility  automatically  comes  back 
to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of 
Congress,  Maine  or  any  other  State  must 
have  Government  money.  When  it 
comes  back  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  an 
agent  of  Congress,  with  the  law  as  it 
already  is,  the  tariff  will  be  based  on  ap¬ 
proximately  the  basis  of  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  competition,  meaning  at  least 
the  difference  in  the  wages  and  the  taxes, 
considering  efficiency,  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  chief  competitive  nation. 

You  should  not  have  the  picture  of  a 
great  President  of  the  United  States  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  swivel  chair  judging  personally 
how  much  of  each  industry  of  the  United 
States— and  there  are  at  least  500  such 
industries — he  is  going  to  give  to  foreign 
nations  and  how  much  he  will  keep  in 


this  country.  It  would  kill  him,  too,  be¬ 
cause  people  will  catch  up  with  this 
thing. 

TRADE  ACT  DEMISE  WOULD  BRING  MAINE 
MANGANESE  DEVELOPMENT 

I  only  ask  that  it  be  done  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  then  when  it  reverts  auto¬ 
matically — which  it  will  on  midnight  of 
June  12,  1955,  unless  this  Senate  does 
the  same  nonsensical  thing  it  has  done 
for  22  years — all  the  President  has  to  do 
is  to  serve  notice  of  cancellation  on  any 
country  with  which  such  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  Then  you  are  back 
in  business,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  on  an  eco¬ 
nomic  basis,  and  the  investors  of  this 
Nation  can  invest  in  manganese  instead 
of  coming  down  here  on  their  hands  and 
knees  and  ask  some  agency  for  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  go  out  and  develop  the 
great  deposits  of  manganese  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  my  final  observa¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Up¬ 
ton  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
on  the  floor  the  distinguished  acting  mi¬ 
nority  leader  from  my  neighboring  State 
of  Montana.  I  happen  to  know  he  was  a 
hard-rock  miner  himself,  working  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  where  the 
heat  is  tremendous,  much  greater  than 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  want 
to  ask  him  and  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone],  who 
is  making  such  an  able  presentation  to 
this  body,  how  it  feels  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  hard-rock  miner  when  he 
goes  back  home  to  the  giant  mining 
areas  of  our  respective  States  and  is 
asked  the  simple  question,  “Senator, 
what  have  you  done  for  us?  You  have 
put  us  out  of  work  because  you  have 
favored  someone  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.” 

As  both  of  these  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ators  well  know,  once  a  man  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  hard-rock  mining,  he  has  very 
few  places  to  turn  for  employment.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  employment  has 
been  cut  in  all  of  our  areas,  our  hard- 
rock  miners,  in  order  to  support  their 
wives  and  families,  have  been  forced  to 
go  into  the  woods  for  seasonal  work 
until  the  storms  come,  when  they  go 
back  home.  Some  have  been  forced  into 
agriculture,  thinning  beets,  very  minor 
work.  Some  of  them  have  the  dread 
disease  of  silicosis,  developed  from  years 
of  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

I  want  to  know  how  happy  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  when  they  go  back 
home,  and  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  preserving  mining  in  this 
country  and  to  the  dangerous  effort  of 
developing  mines  and  to  produce  min¬ 
erals  and  metals,  the  question,  “Why  is 
it,  Senator,  that  you  look  across  the  sea 
for  this  development,  and  I  go  out  and 
I  saw  wood  and  I  split  logs,  and  when 
the  snows  and  the  rains  come  I  am  forced 
to  go  back  to  my  little  home  in  the  min¬ 
ing  camp,  and  then  go  down  to  the  Social 
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Security  office  or  some  other  hand-out 
agency  and  say,  ‘Here,  Uncle  Sam,  will 
you  kindly  give  me  a  check?’  ” — although 
the  check  is  so  meager  that  it  will  feed 
only  about  one-half  of  his  family,  just 
tell  them,  when  Senators  go  home  let 
them  tell  these  men  how  they  feel. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  worked  in  mines 
from  1916  and  had  more  mental  content 
than  he  has  with  his  present  job  when 
watching  the  actions  of  the  most  delib¬ 
erative  body  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  WELKER.  We  do  deliberate  a 
long  time,  do  we  not? 

FRANKLIN’S  COMMENT  ON  GOVERNMENT 
RECALLED 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  according  to  the 
definition  of  “deliberation.”  “Delibera¬ 
tion”  to  me  would  be  considering  the 
longtime  effect  on  the  Government  of 
our  actions  here;  not  a  wet  finger  up  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  how  somebody  is  going 
to  vote  in  a  certain  area  at  a  certain 
particular  time,  who  does  not  have  the 
evidence  which  is  available  to  you. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  that  we  have  a  form  of 
government  which  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  I  have  heard  now  for  20  years 
that  we  have  a  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  want  to  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Idaho  that  we  do 
not  have  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  A  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  one  in  which  everybody  votes  on 
every  question,  like  a  union  shop.  We 
have  a  democracy  which  is  a  theory  of 
government.  A  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  just  what  I  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
still  have  a  semblance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Ben  Franklin  described  when 
he  was  called  out  of  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  asked,  “Mr. 
Franklin,  what  have  you  given  us?”  He 
replied — and  these  are  the  words  as 
nearly  as  I  can  quote  them;  they  are 
available  to  everyone — “We  have  given 
you  a  republican,  representative  form  of 
government,  if  you  can  keep  it.” 

That  is  what  he  said.  We  are  not 
doing  a  very  good  job  in  keeping  it.  I 
do  not  mean,  when  I  use  those  terms, 
the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party,  but  a  republican,  representative 
form  of  government,  as  distinguished 
from  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

The  United  States  is  a  democracy  only 
in  this  way:  The  people  elect  their  gov¬ 
ernors  for  terms  of  4  or  2  years.  They 
elect  Representatives  for  terms  of  2  years. 
They  elect  Senators  for  terms  of  6  years. 

NEVADA’S  WISHES  FOLLOWED 

I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1946 
and  reelected  in  1952.  My  conception  of 
why  I  was  elected  is  that  the  people  of 
Nevada  said,  “You  go  to  Washington 
and  spend  your  full  time  listening  to 
debate,  investigating  the  issues,  and  ob¬ 
serving  what  is  being  done.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  every 
Asiastic  country,  I  believe,  except  Russia. 
I  have  been  in  all  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  since  I  was  elected.  The  first  time 
I  was  in  Europe  was  with  the  Army  in 
1917  and  1918. 

I  have  tried  to  do  as  the  people  of  Ne¬ 
vada  have  directed  me  to  do.  I  have  cast 
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my  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  many  times 
against  what,  at  that  moment,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  Nevada  favored. 
I  am  certain  of  that.  But  when  I  have 
finished,  I  have  gone  home,  and  I  have 
spoken  wherever  I  may  have  been  in¬ 
vited.  I  have  visited  as  many  places  as 
I  could.  I  know  the  people  who  have 
fought  in  three  wars.  I  have  visited  their 
posts  and  other  places  where  I  have  been 
invited  to  speak.  I  have  told  them  how 
I  have  voted,  and  why.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  that. 

I  am  not  concerned  today  what  a  popu¬ 
lar  vote  in  Nevada  would  disclose  with 
respect  to  the  bill.  I  want  the  people 
to  understand  what  the  bill  means;  and 
they  are  going  to  understand  it,  if  I  can 
keep  my  health. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada.  I  want  him  to  know  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Idaho  appreciate  his  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  matter,  and  his  great  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  metal  and  mineral  industries 
of  the  West  and  the  East.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted 
him. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  interruption,  and  I  welcome  it. 

ALL  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  AFFECTED  BY 
FOREIGN  AID 

My  discussion  is  not  confined  to  min¬ 
erals.  It  relates  to  the  entire  production 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  based 
on  the  standard  of  living  of  America,  not 
on  the  standard  of  living  of  South  Africa, 
where  40  cents  a  day  is  a  high  wage  for 
the  natives,  if  they  are  paid  that  much; 
not  on  the  standard  of  living  in  England, 
where  43  cents  an  hour  is  a  high  wage 
for  the  same  work  for  which,  in  America, 
$2  or  $1.80  is  paid;  not  on  the  standard 
of  living  in  Australia;  not  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  Japan,  where  labor  is  paid 
15  cents  an  hour  for  the  same  type  of 
work  but  not  the  same  quality  of  work 
which  the  wonderfully  precise  American 
workmen  can  turn  out. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  work¬ 
ing  men  of  America  and  the  investors  of 
America,  who  are  much  the  same  people, 
when  the  question  is  analyzed,  and  who 
are  entitled  to  their  high  standard  of 
living.  They  are  entitled  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  do  exactly  what  the  Constitution 
says  it  should  do;  To  fix  the  duties,  im¬ 
posts,  and  excises.  For  170  years  the 
United  States  has  had  a  policy  of  making 
up  the  difference,  roughly,  between  the 
wages  and  the  taxes  in  this  country,  and 
those  in  the  chief  foreign  competitive 
nations,  so  that  the  working  men  and 
investors  of  the  Uinted  States  will  be 
able  to  have  an  even  break  and  equal 
access  to  their  own  markets.  They  do 
not  seek  an  advantage;  they  merely  ask 
for  equal  access  to  the  markets. 

Then  we  will  not  have  a  Senator  or 
a  Representative  from  Maine  saying,  “We 
cannot  produce  a  certain  article,  unless 
we  can  get  Government  money  with 
which  to  stay  in  business.” 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  CITED 

I  appreciate  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  several 
recommendations  in  the  report  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  were  brought  into  the  debate 


by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  shall  read  the  first  recommendation, 
but  first  I  should  say,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Record,  that  Senate  Resolution 
143  is  a  report  of  the  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  Economic  Subcommittee  of 
the  Commitee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  the  83d  Congress.  To  this 
subcommittee  was  assigned  the  task  of 
investigating  and  reporting  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  the  accessibility 
of  critical  materials  needed  in  time  of 
war,  and  needed  for  our  expanding  econ¬ 
omy.  There  are  77  such  materials  offi¬ 
cially  listed.  So  we  say  in  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendations : 

The  availability  of  critical  and  strategic 
materials  are  vital  to  military  security  and 
to  an  expanding  domestic  economy.  Na¬ 
tional  survival  in  time  of  war  depends  on 
ample  and  uninterrupted  supplies  of  the  77 
such  materials  included  in  the  report. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  first  recommen¬ 
dation  the  reason  for  referring  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  great  military  strategists, 
whom  I  have  already  named,  indicated 
that  the  only  reliable  source  of  supply, 
in  the  first  go-round  of  a  third  world  war, 
would  be  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
am  not  a  military  strategist  myself,  but 
I  take  that  statement  literally.  There¬ 
fore,  the  subcommittee  made  investiga¬ 
tions  within  the  entire  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  reasons  why  that  is  true 
are  laid  down  in  the  report. 

HEMISPHERE  COOPERATION  URGED 

The  first  recommendation  is  as  follows : 

We  recommend  the  closest  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  which  is  the  only  dependable  source 
of  the  necessary  critical  materials  in  time 
of  war. 

This  does  not  mean  in  India,  the  Malay 
States,  or  South  Africa.  Those  regions 
will  not  be  available  to  us.  If  we  are 
made  dependent  upon  the  empire  nations 
of  the  earth,  which  control  50  percent  of 
the  area  in  colonial  slavery,  then  we 
shall  have  signed  agreements  which  will 
bind  us,  and  we  shall  have  no  choice. 

I  read  further  from  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation; 

This  area  can  be  defended  and  can  be 
made  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of 
such  materials.  We  recommend  that  the 
spirit  of  the  130-year-old  Monroe  Doctrine 
prevail  in  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  next  recommendation  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  act  according  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  means  what? 

2.  We  recommend  that  Congress  insure 
that  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  con¬ 
forms  to  the  principles  thus  laid  down  in 
article  X,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  thus 
assuring  the  American  workers  and  investors 
access  to  American  markets. 

GIVE  UNITED  STATES  WORKINGMEN  ACCESS  TO  OUR 
OWN  MARKETS 

This  principle  is  still  good  enough  for 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada.  It 
simply  means  that  the  workingmen  and 
investors  of  America  shall  be  given  access 
to  their  own  markets. 

The  next  recommendation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

3.  We  recommend  eliminating  our  Nation’s 
present  dependency  upon  remote  and  pos¬ 
sibly  unfriendly  or  neutral  areas  of  the  world 


for  the  critical  materials  without  which  we 
cannot  conduct  a  war. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  not  trade  with  other  na¬ 
tions  in  peacetime  on  a  basis  of  fair  and 
reasonable  competition.  We  should  do 

that.  But  such  nations  woud  be  on 
notice  that  they  could  not  blackmail  the 
United  States  into  making  further  agree¬ 
ments  which  were  inimical  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  and  they  could 
not  get  the  sly  idea  that  by  suddenly 
cutting  off  those  sources,  they  could  de¬ 
stroy  the  United  States  of  America. 

WHY  UNITED  STATES  MINES  ARE  CLOSED 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Welker]  with  respect  to  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  United  States. 
The  report  states,  on  page  43,  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  be  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  the  production  of  antimony. 
Our  own  present  position,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  described  it,  is  that  the 
United  States  mines  are  closed  because 
they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  low- 
cost  sweatshop  labor  of  the  world. 

The  only  thing  which  will  put  private 
money  back  into  the  antimony  business 
is  exactly  what  I  have  already  stated— 
an  even  break  for  the  investors  in  their 
own  markets.  Give  the  foreigners  and 
the  foreign  nations  equal  access  to  our 
markets,  but  give  them  no  advantage. 
Can  American  producers  and  investors 
get  an  advantage  in  foreign  markets? 
No,  they  cannot  get  it.  The  rates  of  the 
British  Empire  are  rates  which  favor  the 
Empire;  they  do  not  favor  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  same  with  the  French  Empire. 
The  same  with  the  Netherlands.  The 
same  with  Belgium. 

In  the  matter  of  manganese,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  can  be  made  self- 
sufficient  in  the  production  of  manga¬ 
nese.  The  report  names  the  areas  in 
this  country  where  manganese  could  be 
produced.  Minnesota  could  be  a  great 
producer  of  manganese.  Minnesota  is 
known  to  have  an  estimated  10  million 
to  25  million  tons  of  metallic  manganese 
contained  in  500  million  tons  of  man- 
ganiferous  slate  and  associated  material. 
But  that  material  cannot  be  mined  with 
the  $12  to  $15  a  day  labor  which  is  paid 
in  thp  United  States,  and  when  the  taxes 
which  are  paid  in  this  country  are  con¬ 
sidered,  as  against  the  sweat-shop  wages 
paid  to  labor  and  the  lower  taxes  exist¬ 
ing  in  competitive  countries. 

RUSSIA'S  STATE-CONTROLLED  ECONOMY 

Mr.  President,  I  have  strayed  a  long 
way  from  the  memorandum  of  Harry 
Dexter  White,  who  was  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States  to  Mr.  Morgen- 

thau,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  it,  I  refer  again  to  the 

White  memorandum  and  its  reference  to 
his  proposed  financial  agreement  with 
Russia.  We  note  the  following  language: 

Since  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  completely  state- 
controlled  economy,  the  extent  and  character 
of  its  surpluses  and  deficits — that  is,  imports 
and  exports — are  largely  determined  by 
planning  decisions  covering  the  allocation  of 
manpower,  materials,  and  equipment,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  Influence 
the  Soviet  pattern  of  anticipated  national 
surpluses  and  deficits. 
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Instead  of  we  influencing  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  she  influenced  vis.  We  are  now 
allocating  the  manpower  and  the  money 
right  here  in  Washington,  and  we  know 
just  as  much  about  it  as  does  my  little 
grandson,  who  was  4  years  old  in  March. 
The  memorandum  goes  as  follows: 

If  the  United  States  trade  plans  are  prem¬ 
ised  on  an  expanded  volume  of  trade  and 
a  correlative  increase  of  United  States  im¬ 
port  requirements,  the  expansion  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  U.  S.  S.  R. 
need  not  necessarily  involve  a  reduction  in 
total  United  States  imports  from  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  read 
is  reproduced  on  page  372  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  to  which  I  previously  re¬ 
ferred.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  July  9,  1954,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  143. 

The  memorandum  reads  like  a  crazy 
man  talks,  and  a  crazy  man  was  talk¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  still  crazy  enough  to 
follow  it. 

I  call  further  attention  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  wherein 
he  recommended  the  same  thing  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  Mr. 
White  recommended  to  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  stated  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  : 

I  suggest  consideration  be  given  to  a  finan¬ 
cial  arrangement  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  pro¬ 
vide  her  with  $10  billion  credits  for  the 
purchase  of  reconstruction  goods  in  the 
United  States,  with  provision  for  repayment 
to  us  chiefly  in  strategic  raw  materials  in 
short  supply  in  the  United  States. 

WHITE  MEMO  INFLUENCED  POLICY 

Then  he  included  the  same  table  in 
the  memorandum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  Harry  Dexter 
White  had  included  in  his  memorandum 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
memorandum  included  other  tables,  Mr. 
President,  with  sufficient  proof,  so  the 
President  thought,  to  him  that  the  plan 
should  be  followed,  and  that  we  were 
running  out  of  those  materials,  and  that 
they  were  not  available  elsewhere  in 
areas  we  could  defend  in  time  of  war. 

So  on  July  23,  1946,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  signed  the 
stockpile  bill,  this  is  what  he  said,  as 
contained  in  a  release  to  the  American 
public,  which  is  reproduced  on  page  376 
of  the  committee  report: 

I  have  today  signed  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  because  it 
is  important  to  the  national  interest  that 
this  Government  have  the  power  to  acquire 
stockpiles. 

It  is  only  because — 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  this  part 
of  the  release — 

of  the  overriding  importance  of  this  purpose 
that  I  am  able  to  overcome  my  reluctance 
to  signing  a  bill  which  reaffirms  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  stockpile  purchases  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  III  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1933 
(47  Stat.  1520),  known  as  the  Buy  American 
Act.  Those-  provisions  will  not  only  mate¬ 
rially  increase  the  cost  of  the  propose  stock¬ 
piles  but  will  tend  to  defeat  the  conservation 
and  strategic  objectives  of  the  bill  by  fur¬ 
ther  depleting  our  already  inadequate  under¬ 
ground  reserves  of  strategic  materials. 

The  release  goes  on  to  reaffirm  what 
Harry  Dexter  White,  as  assistant  to  the 


Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  told  the 
Treasurer  in  a  memorandum,  which  was 
repeated  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  PATRIOTIC  BUT  MISLED 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  Harry  Truman,  who 
was  President  at  that  time,  is  and  was  a 
patriot.  He  took  a  field  artillery  bat¬ 
talion  to  Prance  in  1917,  just  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  did,  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Truman  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  American  people.  But  he  did 
not  know.  All  he  knew  was  what  he  was 
told  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  who  told  the  then  President  we 
must  conserve  these  materials  and  buy 
them  from  Russia  and  other  foreign 
countries,  located  across  major  oceans, 
materials  which  would  not  be  available 
to  us  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  reading  from 
the  press  release  to  the  American  people 
at  that  time,  which  laid  down  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  because  he  then 
said: 

Furthermore,  there  can  be  a  serious  con¬ 
flict  between  those  provisions  and  the  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy  which  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  actively  pursuing. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  at 
that  time  to  the  American  people.  In 
other  words,  the  Stockpile  Act  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  favor  the  American  people  25 
percent,  which  does  not  represent  the 
difference  in  costs  of  production  in  this 
country  and  costs  in  foreign  countries, 
when  wages  and  taxes  in  effect  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
President  said  it  was  against  the  policy 
that  the  administration  was  actively 
pursuing.  I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record 
that  we  are  still  actively  pursuing  the 
same  policy. 

I  shall  not  read  further,  Mr.  President, 
but  the  memorandum  of  the  President 
is  found  on  page  376  of  the  report. 

ALPHABET  CHANGES  OF  FOREIGN  AID  AGAINST 
DESIRE  TO  CONFUSE 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  put  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  another  great  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  by  the  head  of  the  For- 
ergn  Operations  Administration.  We 
started  out  with  an  organization  called 
UNRRA.  Then  we  proceeded  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  Then  we  had  the  ECA. 
Then  we  had  MSA.  Now  it  is  FOA.  It  is 
confusing,  and  it  was  meant  to  be  so. 
But  the  same  objective  is  involved — the 
division  of  the  wealth  of  the  taxpayers 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  objective  is  not  recovery  for 
those  nations.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  during  his  remarks,  put  into  the 
Record  a  table  that  shows  recovery  of 
from  140  percent  to  180  percent  after 
World  War  II.  What  do  we  call  recov¬ 
ery?  It  is  asserted  that  we  are  buying 
countries  so  they  do  not  go  communistic. 
It  is  asserted  that  those  countries  will 
go  communistic  if  we  do  not  divide  our 
wealth  with  them.  I  wish  to  say  at  this 
point,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
it  at  some  time  in  the  future,  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  certain  nations  is  to  divide  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  so  that  we 
will  all  live  alike. 


Mr.  President,  we  who  live  in  a  Nation 
with  a  high  standard  of  living  cannot  be 
in  favor  of  free  trade  and  be  opposed  to 
unrestricted  immigration;  and  unre¬ 
stricted  immigration  is  coming  next. 

NEW  WORLD  MANKIND’S  HOPE 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  the  last  New  World  on 
the  entire  globe.  Our  ancestors  came 
to  this  New  World  some  250  or  300  years 
ago  because  they  could  not  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  Europe;  and  Europe  is  still  in  that 
situation.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
we  have  one-third  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  world  and  15  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or  a  total  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  340  million.  That  population 
could  be  trebled,  and  still  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
have  the  New  World. 

What  about  Asia  and  Europe?  The 
Eastern  Hemisphere  includes  Asia,  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  Africa.  If  we  pass  over  Africa 
for  the  moment,  and  consider  Asia  and 
old  Europe,  we  find  that  they  have  39 
percent  of  the  land  area,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  77  percent  of  the  population. 

On  the  face  of  things,  we  know  what 
the  trouble  is — namely,  overpopulation. 
Experience  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  about  that  except  what  has  been 
done  for  more  than  2,000  years,  namely, 
almost  continual  war. 

STASSEN’S  AND  DULLES’  FONDNESS  FOR  PACTS 

So  Mr.  Stassen  and  Mr.  Dulles  go  all 
over  the  world.  Every  time  Mr.  Dulles 
finds  two  or  more  people  together,  he 
signs  a  pact  to  protect  them.  Every 
time  Mr.  Stassen  finds  two  or  more  peo¬ 
ple  together,  he  agrees  to  help  them,  just 
so  long  as  they  live  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  immigration  has 
constantly  increased  our  population. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  population, 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  the  only  remaining  lands  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  world,  except  for  Africa. 
In  Africa,  only  three  countries  are  not 
based  upon  the  colonial  slavery  system. 
Those  countries  are  Egypt,  Liberia,  and 
Ethiopia.  All  the  rest  of  Africa  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  empire-minded  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe;  and  we  did  our  part 
to  hold  Africa  under  their  power. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  world  is  as  dead  as  Julius 
Caesar.  Never  again  will  a  dime  be  made 
from  the  colonial  slavery  system,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  people  of  the  world  have 
access  to  radios  and,  for  the  most  part, 
access  to  transportation  by  airplane. 
So  they  know  what  is  going  on.  Even 
the  people  in  the  jungles  of  the  Malayan 
States  can  listen  to  radios.  I  have  been 
in  the  Malayan  States;  I  have  seen  that 
area. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Atlantic  pact 
we  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
colonial  system  throughout  the  world. 
So  we  sent  material  to  China,  and  now 
the  Communists  have  it.  We  sent  ma¬ 
terial  to  Indochina  and  now  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  it.  The  Communists  also 
will  have  any  material  we  send  to  Europe, 
once  an  all-out  war  starts;  the  Com¬ 
munists  will  have  any  material  we  send 
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anywhere  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

We  sent  both  material  and  money  to 
Indochina — and  for  what  purpose,  Mr. 
President?  Now  the  treaty  is  signed; 
the  money  is  gone  and  we  have  lost  the 
material. 

The  great  United  States  of  America 
was  the  first  country  to  break  away  from 
the  colonial  system — in  1776.  But  now 
we  have  agreed  to  hold  all  other  nations 
under  the  colonial  system ;  we  have 
agreed  to  maintain  the  world  status  quo. 
So  we  were  giving  the  Indochinese  a 
choice  between  what?  A  choice  between 
communism  or  continued  colonial  slav¬ 
ery  under  the  French. 

FOA  FINANCING  COLLEGE  PROJECTS  IN  FAR-OFF 
LANDS 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
list  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  reading  like  a  select  list 
of  colleges  and  universities.  It  includes 
Georgetown  University;  Wyoming  Uni¬ 
versity;  Oklahoma  A  &  M,  which  fre¬ 


quently  gets  into  the  news,  with  one  of 
the  best  football  teams  inthe  Nation;  the 
University  of  Illinois;  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Brigham  Young  University; 
Syracuse  University;  Cornell  University; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
one  of  the  great  institutes  of  technology 
in  all  the  world;  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Purdue  University;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa;  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Leland  Standord  University,  a 
great  university  in  California;  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  of  St.  Louis;  Michigan 
State  College;  the  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas;  Harvard  University;  and  numerous 
others.  These  universities  and  colleges 
have  received  gifts  running  from  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars — and  for  what  purpose?  To  send 
some  of  their  personnel  into  foreign 
countries  to  teach  the  people  of  those 
countries  something  about  increasing 
their  production;  that  is  the  purpose, 
for  the  most  part. 


Mr.  President,  where  did  that  idea 
originate?  Did  it  originate  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States?  Does  the 
Congress  understand  what  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  our  money  for,  in  making  contracts 
with  these  universities?  For  example, 
Wyoming  University  is  given  $115,000, 
and,  in  that  connection  I  read  from  the 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  work: 

To  delevop  and  participate  in  training 
programs  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
in  agriculture,  engineering,  education,  and 
other  fields,  providing  technicians  and  $15,- 
000  worth  of  equipment. 

COLLEGE  OVERSEAS  CONTRACTS  LISTED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  list  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  together  with  the  amounts  of 
the  appropriations  and  the  statement  of 
the  purpose  and  the  location  of  the  work, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Part  III. — J.  List  of  FOA-financed  technical  cooperation  contracts  with  universities — Now  in  operation  in  cooperating  countries 


Region  and  country 

(1) 

Contractor 

(2) 

Nature  of  work 

(3)  * 

Dollar 
amount 
(adjusted 
for  amend¬ 
ment) 

(4) 

Georgetown  University _ - _ 

Assist  Ljublana,  Saravejo,  Skoplje,  and  Novi  Sad  Universities  to  establish 
and  conduct  English-language  training  at  these  institutions. 

Assistance  in  establishing  and  conducting  English-language  training  insti- 

$106,  000 

80, 000 

tutes  at  Beograd  and  Zagreb  Universities. 

Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa: 

Wyoming  University _ _ _ 

To  develop  and  participate  in  training  programs  of  the  Government  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  in  agriculture,  engineering,  education,  and  other  fields,  providing 
technicians  and  $15,000  worth  of  equipment. 

To  establish  and  develop  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  college  of 
Ethiopia,  and  secondary  level  vocational  schools  in  agriculture  and  mechani¬ 
cal  arts,  etc. 

Assistance  in  strengthening  and  expanding  teaching  facilities  at  Allahabad 
Agriculture  Institute. 

Assistance  to  Bengal  Engineering  College,  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  and 

115, 000 

885, 368 

220, 000 

680, 000 

Oklahoma  A  and  M . . . . 

University  of  Illinois _ _ 

University  of  Wisconsin - - - 

others  in  strengthening  and  expanding  leaching  facilities  in  engineering  and 

University  of  Illinois _ 

related  fields,  providing  faculty  and  equipment  to  an  approximate  value  of 
$72,000. 

Assistance  to  India  Institute  of  Technology  at.  Kharagpur  in  improving, 

450, 000 

Iran........ _ _ _ 

Brigham  Young  University _ 

strengthening,  and  expanding  the  program  in  engineering  and  related  fields. 
To  assist  Rural  Development  Board  of  Iran  in  improving  secondary  education 
system. 

To  assist  Government  of  Iran  National  Teacher  Training  School  in  informa- 

469, 235 

1, 020,  742 

Univers.ty  of  Syracuse _ 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College _ 

tion  and  education  on  audiovisual-aid  techniques,  to  inform  people-of  easier, 
more  efficient  methods  of  food  production  and  health  maintenance. 
Assistance  to  Rural  Development  Board  of  Iran  in  tying  agriculture  into 

611, 072 

University  of  Utah. . . . . 

rural  development  program. 

Assistance  to  Rural  Development  Board  of  Iran  in  providing  technical  advice 

438, 000 

Iraq..— . . . . . 

and  assistance  to  Iran  communities  in  food  and  health  improvement. 
Assistance  to  Government  of  Iraq  to  develop  Abu  Ghraib  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  toward  university  level.  Includes  approximately  $25,000  demon¬ 
strating  equipment. 

Assistance  to  Government  of  Iraq  Ministry  of  Education  to  establish  and 

155,000 

250, 000 

Bradley  University _ 

Liberia  _  _  _  _ 

develop  technical  institute  to  teach  trades,  such  as  auto  mechanics,  car¬ 
pentry,  machinery,  electricity,  graphic  arts,  etc. 

To  assist  Joint  Commission  of  Liberia  in  codification  of  present  laws,  and 
training  of  Liberians  in  use  of  codification  system  and  to  keep  law  up  to 
date  in  systematic  method  as  new  laws  are  enacted. 

To  establish  a  training  program  for  teachers  who  teach  English  at  the  Ankara 
Institute  of  Turkey. 

To  conduct  2  summer  institutes  of  8  weeks  each  to  train  teachers  from  Near 

62,000 

64,500 

40,000 

116, 000 

Turkey _ 

Near  East:  Regional 

. do . 

East,  South  Asia,  and  African  countries  in  both  rural  and  urban  elementary 
education  teaching  methods. 

To  establish,  plan,  direct,  and  administer  regional  school  of  agriculture  for 

. do . 

the  Near  East  at  college  level  at  American  University  of  Beirut. 

To  train  260  students  per  year  from  Near  East,  South  Asian,  and  African 

612, 636 

. do . 

countries  at  undergraduate  level  in  agriculture,  education,  engineering, 
public  administration,  etc.,  and  to  improve  teaching  in  these  respective 
fields.  In  addition  to  faculty,  approximate  value  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $180,000,  and  faculty  scholarships  in  United  States  to  $30,000,  are 
included. 

To  strengthen  and  extend  department  of  preventive  medicine  and  public 

436,920 

. do . 

health  in  school  of  medicine  at  American  University  of  Beirut.  Amount 
includes  $30,000  for  6  faculty  scholarships  in  United  States,  supplies  and 
equipment  to  $245,000,  and  additional  faculty. 

To  train  approximately  200  Middle  Eastern  and  African  trainees  to  become 

686, 000 

Far  East: 

technicians  in  fields  of  public  health,  agriculture,  public  administration, 
and  engineering. 

Burma _ _ _ 

Assistance  to  Government  of  Burma  Ministry  of  National  Planning  in  fuller 
utilization  of  aerial  photography  in  economic  development  activities. 
Assistance  in  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  engineering  teaching  and  re- 

$100, 000 

100, 000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

China  (Formosa) . 

nology. 

search  at  University  of  Rangoon. 

Assistance  in  establishment  of  department  of  industrial  education  for  train¬ 
ing  vocational  teachers  at  Taiwan  Teachers  College. 

Assistance  in  strengthening  education-engineering  at  Taiwan  College  of  Engi- 

75, 000 

Purdue  University _ 

250, 000 

neering. 
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Part  III. _ /.  List  of  FOA-financed  technical  cooperation  contracts  with  universities — Now  in  operation  in  cooperating  countries — Con. 


Region  and  country 

(1) 

Contractor 

(2) 

Far  East— Continued 

Cornell  University _ 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  Institute  of 
Hydraulic  Research. 

Washington  University  of  St.  Louis... 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Sciences. 

Latin  America: 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Sciences. 

University  of  Arkansas _ 

Harvard  University _ 

Nature  of  work 


Dollar 
amount 
(adjusted 
for  amend¬ 
ment) 


(3) 


(4) 


Assist  in  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of  College  of  Agriculture  of  University  $250,  500 

of  Philippines,  and  advice  and  assistance  with  teaching,  research,  etc. 

Assist  in  establishing  a  hydraulics  laboratory  at  University  of  Philippines...  9,  000 


Assistance  in  establishing  and  developing  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
at  University  of,  Philippines. 

Assistance  in  improving  Colleges  of  Engineering,  Education,  and  Business 
Administration,  and  improvement  of  libraries  and  laboratories  generally 
at  University  of  Philippines. 

Assistance  in  improvement  of  medical  and  nursing  education  at  Siriraj 
Medical  and  Nursing  School  and  Chulalongkorn  Hospital  Medical  and 
Nursing  School. 


515,000 

600,000 

275,  000 


Assistance  to  University  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation  in 
Business  Administration. 

Assistance  to  Rural  University  of  Minas  Gerais  for  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics. 

Assistance  to  2  schools  of  the  National  University  of  Colombia  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  related  fields. 

Assistance  to  the  National  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  of 
Panama. 

Assistance  to  field  party  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  in  Peru, 
Division  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Housing  in  field  of  health — nutrition. 


193,  916 
88,600 
413,  000 
444,  000 
17,000 


K.  List  of  FOA-financed  technical  cooperation  contracts  with  universities — Planned  or  in  negotiation 


Region  and  country 


Contractor 


Nature  of  work 


Estimated 

dollar 

amount 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa: 

Afghanistan _ 

British  Somaliland _ 

Egypt . . 

Iran _ 

Israel _ 

Libya.. - - 

Pakistan _ _ 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Not  available _ 

_ do - 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute. 

Not  available _ _ 

Washington  State  College, _ 

Colorado  A .  and  M _ 

Texas  A.  and  M - - - 


Turkey _ 

Far  East: 

China  (Formosa) . 

Indochina _ 

Indonesia _ 


Korea _ 

Thailand. 


Indonesia _ 

Latin  America: 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

British  Guiana _ 

Chile _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador _ 

Haiti _ 


Mexico _ 

Panama... 

Paraguay. 

Uruguay.. 


Not  available _ 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Not  available _ 


_do. 

.do. 


University  of  California _ 

Tuskegee  Institute. _ _ 

University  of  Minnesota _ 

California  Polytechnic  College. 

Oregon  State  College - 

Not  available _ 

Indiana  University _ 

Tuskegee  Institute _ 


Not  available _ _ 

_ do . . — 

University  of  Maryland. 

Not  available _ 

_ do _ _ _ 


University  of  Florida _ 

Not  available _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

/University  of  Michigan. 

(Texas  A.  and  M__ . 

Not  available _ 

_ do _ 

_ do . . . 


Education _ 

Agriculture _ .'. _ 

Public  health  and  agriculture _ 

Public  administration _ _ _ 

Agriculture _ _ 

Agriculture  and  education _ 

Agriculture,  engineering,  public  administration _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

Agriculture,  engineering,  education,  business  administra¬ 
tion. 

Public  health _ _ _ _ 

Public  administration _ 

Veterinary  medicine,  medicine,  mining _ 

Agriculture _ _ 

Vocational  agriculture _ 

Medicine _ 1 _ _ _ 

Vocational  education _ _ _ 

Agriculture,  medicine,  engineering,  public  administration.. 

Vocational  education _ 

Agriculture,  education _ _ _ 

Engineering _ ... 

Public  administration _ 

Vocational  education _ _ _ 

Business  administration _ 

Engineering... _ _ 

Agriculture  and  engineering _ _ 

Business  administration  and  medicine _ 

Medical  education _ _ _ 

Agriculture _ _ _ 

Rural  education _ 

Medical  education,  agriculture _ 

Rural  education _ _ _ 

Vocational  education _ _ _ _ _ 

Agriculture _ _ _ _ _ 

Rural  education _ _ 

Agriculture _ _ _ _ _ 

Public  administration,  medicine,  and  agriculture _ 


O 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

(>) 

0) 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0) 

0) 

(>) 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(•) 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

0 


1  Not  available. 

SECTION  4X2  ASSAILED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1,  which 
calls  for  eliminating  section  412,  on  page 
118,  of  House  bill  9678.  The  title  of  the 
bill  is  “To  promote  the  security  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States,”  and 
so  forth. 

However,  that  section  would  promote 
our  destruction;  it  would  promote  our 
dependence  upon  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  and  materials  from  areas  that 


will  not  be  available  within  hours  after 
world  war  III  begins. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment, 
send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  118,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  7  to  18,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  to  renumber  succeeding  sec¬ 
tions  and  references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  a  second  amendment  to 
offer.  I  wish  to  offer  it  immediately 
after  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yielded  the  floor? 
Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  yielded  the  floor 
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merely  in  order  to  have  a  vote  taken  on 
the  amendment;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Aiken 

Gillette 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

McCarran 

Barrett 

Gore 

Millikin 

Beall 

Green 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bowring 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Bricker ' 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Burke 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bush 

Holland 

Payne 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Byrd 

Ives 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Reynolds 

Case 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smathers 

Cordon 

Kennedy 

Smith.  Maine 

Crippa 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dlrksen 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Thye 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Upton 

Ervin 

Lennon 

Watkins 

Ferguson 

Long 

Welker 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Frear 

Malone 

Williams 

Fulbright 

George 

Mansfield 

Martin 

Young 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Chair 
state  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  May  we  have  the 
amendment  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  118  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  7  to  18,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  to  renumber  the  succeeding 
sections  and  references  thereto. 

SECTION  412 - TAKE  STASSEN  OUT  OF  THE 

MINING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
word  of  explanation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senators  who  were  not  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate.  Under  section  412  of 
page  118  of  the  bill,  funds  are  reallocated 
to  Mr.  Stassan  to  go  into  the  mineral 
and  fuel-production  business  through¬ 
out  the  world.  During  time  of  war  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  mines 
and  fuels  that  he  would  develop,  if  he 
does  develop  any — and,  of  course,  he 


knows  nothing  about  developing  mines — 
and  they  would  not,  in  any  case,  be 
available  during  a  war.  The  provision 
would  help  keep  us  dependent  upon  for¬ 
eign  nations  for  the  critical  materials 
without  which  we  could  not  fight  a  war, 
just  as  was  recommended  by  Harry 
Dexter  White  and  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  to  Mr.  Truman,  and  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Truman’s  statement  to 
the  public  at  that  time.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Truman  did  not  understand  the  buildup 
behind  it. 

Therefore,  in  the  amendment  I  ask 
that  section  412  be  stricken  out.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  even  if  any  mines  need  develop¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Stassen  is  not  the  man  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inquire  whether  I  may  address  an 
inquiry  either  to  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  or  to  the  very  eminent 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  namely,  has  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  been  approved  by  the  White  House 
and  by  the  administration?  Before  I 
request  an  answer  to  that  question,  I 
may  say  that  the  proposal  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Senator  from  Nevada,  aiming  to 
stimulate  American  mining,  naturally 
makes  an  appeal  to  all  of  us.  However, 
this  is  in  a  field  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  not  himself  particularly 
competent,  because  he  does  not  know 
the  relaitve  productive  possibilities  of 
the  potential  mines  which  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  country,  and  he  would  like 
expert  advice  on  those  questions.  I  am 
sure  the  White  House  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  have  studied  the  issue,  and  their 
judgment  would  be  at  least  persuasive. 

I  should  like  to  say  further  that  I  and 
my  colleagues  have  frequently  been 
placed  in  the  somewhat  embarrassing 
position  of  being  compelled  to  dive  into 
the  v/ater  and  to  rescue  legislation  babies 
whom  we  believed  belonged  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  only  to  find,  when  we  had 
saved  the  infants  and  brought  them 
safely  to  shore,  that  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  denied  they  were  its 
babies  at  all,  and  instead  promptly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  heap  abuse  upon  the  rescuers. 

Therefore,  before  I  vote  on  this 
amendment  I  should  like  to  know  from 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
from  the  eminent  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  just  what 
the  attitude  of  the  White  House  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  particular  section 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  seeks  to 
strike  out  is  only  permissive  in  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  new 
language  which  has  been  put  into  the  bill 
by  the  administration.  It  is  language 
which  has  been  carried  over  from  leg¬ 
islation  proposed  by  the  former  admin¬ 
istration.  It  was  contained  in  the  ECA 
Act  and  in  a  number  of  acts  since  1951. 
Thirdly,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
section  is  not,  as  I  pointed  out,  manda¬ 
tory,  but  permissive.  The  administra¬ 
tion  feels  that  this  particular  section  is 
desirable.  Obviously  it  is  intended  to 
meet  situations  in  which  we  do  not  have 


an  adequate  supply  domestically  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
no  administration  would  seek  either  to 
destroy  or  harm  our  own  mining  indus¬ 
try  or  would  propose  to  bring  in  out¬ 
side  strategic  materials  if  it  were  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  that  while  he 
has  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  some¬ 
what  elliptical  way,  he  has  not  yet  given 
me  the  head-on  assurance  which  I  re¬ 
quested,  namely,  how  does  the  admin¬ 
istration  feel  about  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  they  believe  that  section 
412  should  be  in  the  bill,  which  in  and 
of  itself  means  that  they  would  not  favor 
striking  it  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  speak¬ 
ing  only  for  himself  or  is  he  also  speak¬ 
ing  for  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  take  my  word  for  it  that  that  is 
my  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
administration,  which  is  recommending 
the  legislation  before  us,  and  it  is  the 
position  of  the  committee  which  has  re¬ 
ported  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  California  assures  me  that 
this  is  an  authentic,  legitimate  child, 
which  the  administration  does  not  wish 
to  have  killed  by  the  Malone  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  say  that 
this  is  a  child  which  had  its  parentage 
under  the  Democratic  administration, 
and  which  the  present  administration 
feels  is  a  desirable  emergency  weapon 
in  the  event  we  should  need  strategic 
materials  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
supplied  to  the  Nation  to  meet  our  de¬ 
fense  needs. 

I  would  say  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  and  expect  that  the  rule  of 
reason  would  be  used,  and  that  where  we 
could  produce  and  develop  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  within  the  country,  which  would 
not  be  subject  to  submarine  warfare  and 
otherwise,  we  should  do  so  to  the  great¬ 
est  extent  possible;  but  in  the  event  that 
we  were  not  able  to  do  that  and  we 
needed  strategic  materials,  we  should 
then  have  this  flexibility  so  that  the 
strategic  materials  could  be  secured. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
California  as  meaning,  in  effect,  that  this 
child,  though  begotten  by  the  Democrats, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Republicans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  Malone]. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Using  the  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
strategic  materials  in  this  country,  what 
is  wrong  with  adopting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  which  goes 
only  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it  is 
all  right  to  look  for  material  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  but  why  forget 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other 
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places  where  we  could  get  plenty  of  such 
materials  if  we  were  only  inclined  to  do 
so? 

amendment  important  to  national  defense 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  this  amendment  goes  much 
further  than  any  interest  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  although  that  State  is  a  potential 
producer  of  most  of  these  minerals. 

It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  national- 
defense  question,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  because,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  Mr.  Stassen  and  others 
in  this  country  using  Government  money 
to  develop  mines  beyond  major  oceans 
that  would  not  be  available  to  us  in  any 
third  world  war,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  outstanding  military  strate¬ 
gists  of  the  Nation,  then  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  importing  these  min¬ 
erals,  shutting  down  domestic  mines,  and 
depressing  production  in  this  country, 
and  depending  upon  offshore  areas,  like 
India,  for  900,000  tons  of  manganese  an¬ 
nually,  which  is  half  of  what  we  use  an¬ 
nually,  although  we  could  not  get  a  ton 
of  it  here  hours  after  a  third  world  war 
started. 

We  can  increase  production  in  South 
America;  we  can  increase  production  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  can  in¬ 
crease  production  in  Maine  or  in  Idaho 
or  in  New  Mexico.  But  by  importing  it 
from  abroad,  where  the  wages  paid  are 
one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  wages 
paid  here.  For  22  years  we  have  kept 
our  mines  slowing  down,  except  when 
in  an  actual  emergency  when  we  pay 
2  to  5  times  what  we  would  have  to  pay 
if  we  allowed  them  to  operate  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  way,  as  they  were  permitted  to  do 
for  75  years. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  the  very  provision  that 
puts  the  Stassen’s  and  the  Dulles’  and 
all  the  rest  of  their  ilk  in  the  mining 
business  throughout  the  world  with  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  the  thing  that  will  make 
us  vulnerable  when  the  fight  starts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone],  to  strike  out  section  412,  lines 
7  to  18,  inclusive,  on  page  118  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Daniel], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Earrett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bowring 


YEAS — 49 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Byrd 
Carlson 
Case 


Chavez 

Clements 

Cordon 

Crlppa 

Dworshak 


July  30 


Ferguson 

Kuchel 

Payne 

Frear 

Langer 

Potter 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Reynolds 

Hayden 

Malone 

Schoeppel 

Hennings 

Martin 

Smith,  Main 

Jackson 

Maybank 

Stennis 

Jenner 

McCarran 

Symington 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Millikin 

Watkins 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Morse 

Welker 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Mundt 

Young 

Kerr 

Murray 

Kilgore 

Neely 

NAYS — 40 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Burke 

Green 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hendrickson 

Purtell 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Dirksen 

Holland 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Humphrey 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Duff 

Ives 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Kennedy 

Thye 

Ervin 

Knowland 

Upton 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Lennon 

Williams 

George 

Long 

Gillette 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Daniel 

McCarthy 

Eastland 

McClellan 

So  Mr.  Malone’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANIEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Malone 
amendment.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  “yea.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RESTORATION  OF  SOVEREIGNTY^ 
TO  GERMANY 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
after  prior  consultation  with  tlfe  minor¬ 
ity  leader  and  with  members 'ofi  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ufoiove 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  fcferivpo- 
rarily  laid  aside  and  that  the;  Sens 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  CaleiiS 
dar  No.  2012,  which  is  Senate  Resolution 
295,  to  express  the  sense  of  #he  Senate 
toward  restoring  sovereignty  to  Ger¬ 
many,  which  is  on  the  desh  of  each  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The  reso¬ 
lution  relates  to  the  question  of  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  EDC  in  the^event  that  EDC 
should  not  be  ratified. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to^ 
lution  (S.  Res.  295), 
follows: 

Whereas  a  conv^tion  on  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  ;  States  of  America,  the 
;  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
;  ern  Ireland,  and  me  French  Republic,  there¬ 
in  referred  to  as  the  “Three  Powers,”  and 
the  Federal  Remiblic  of  Germany,  was  signed 
;  on  May  26,  1952,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
sovereignty  tj»  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
■i  many;  and 

Whereas  £he  Senate  of  the  United  States 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
said  convention  on  July  1,  1952;  and 

Wherdfs,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  proved 
practical  as  yet  to  bring  the  Convention  into 
force  in  accordance  with  its  provisions :  Now, 

1  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ithat  the  President,  if  he  judges  that  fu¬ 


bonsider  the  reso- 
v’hich  was  read,  as 


ture  developments  make  this  desirable  and 
in  the  national  interest,  should  take  sucjj 
steps  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  as 
consistent  with  United  States  constitutional 
processes  to  restore  sovereignty  to  Gernyfny 
and  to  enable  her  to  contribute  to  the  nnun- 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  seaurity. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  re¬ 
main,  if  possible,  because  afte/  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  relatively  brief  discussion, 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  agked  for  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  jthe  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  pi  Representa- 
tives- 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  tffr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  with¬ 
hold  his  request  untiVwe  dispose  of  this 
matter,  because  a  humber  of  Senators 
are  present  for  consideration  of  the  res¬ 
olution.  We  shall. -take  up  the  matter  of 
the  Senator  from.*Maryland  a  little  later 
as  a  privileged  Matter,  if  that  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Sector  from  Maryland.  As 
.  soon  as  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  that, 
we  shall  return  to  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  bill.  I  understand 
the  Senato/  from  Nevada  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  am/ndment  which  he  desires  to 
offer. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  has  the  floor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  When  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  mutual-security  bill  is  re¬ 
sumed  I  am  sure  the  Chair  will  recog¬ 
nise  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  because 
the  Senator  made  it  clear  he  had  two 
Amendments  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  295. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  July  28 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
without  objection,  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Senate  Resolution  295.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  take  such  steps 
as  he  finds  necessary  and  consistent  with 
United  States  constitutional  processes  to 
restore  sovereignty  to  Germany  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  By  restoring  sovereignty 
Germany,  it  will  be  possible  for  that 
grfeat  nation  to  make  a  fair  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

This  'action  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  was  not  taken  lightly. 
For  the  pfstst  several  months  members 
of  our  Consultative  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Europe  have  been  in  frequent 
consultation  w^th  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  StdDte.  During  these  con¬ 
sultations  we  havev  examined  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  failure  of  France 
and  Italy  to  ratify  th&,  European  Defense 
Community  treaty.  Af  my  colleagues 
know,  2  years  ago  the  kijenate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many  by  which  we  agreed  to  restore 
sovereignty  to  Germany. 

This  treaty,  while  continuing  certain 
rights  for  American  forces  in  Germany, 
would  nevertheless  have  permitfad  the 
Federal  Republic  to  begin  to  build  up 
defense  forces  of  her  own  adequate,  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat.  Unfortunateti 
that  agreement  with  Germany  con-> 
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abundantly  clear  that  the  reservation 
of  leasable  minerals  is  applicable,  as  to 
existing  mining  claims,  only  to  those 
mining  clainls  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  first  3  sections  of  S.  3344.  As  to 
claims  hereaftefUocated,  the  reservation 
is  applicable  onlysto  the  claims  that  fall 
in  one  of  3  categories  at  the  time  of 
issuance  of  the  pateiat  therefore. 

This  latter  restriction  was  written  into 
the  bill  by  the  House  and  was  accepted 
by  your  committee  of  Conference  with 
clarifying  language. 

Again,  in  section  7,  the  conferees 
adopted  language  designed  \to  afford 
still  greater  protection  to  the  mining 
claimant.  \ 

Certain  technical  changes  were  made 
in  section  10,  the  Atomic  Energy  section, 
to  make  its  terms  consistent  with  those 
used  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  tPV 
Congress  recently  enacted.  A  provisi 
was  added  to  subsection  (b)  of  section 
10  to  provide  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  may  not  issue  uranium 
leases  in  national  parks,  monuments,  or 
wildlife  refuges  unless  and  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order,  declares  such  action  is 
necessary  and  in  the  interests  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

It  can  be  stated  that  the  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  section  of  this  bill  is  wholly  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  sections  of  the  atomic 
energy  bill  respecting  the  exploration, 
prospecting  and  extraction  of  fissionable 
source  materials  on  the  public  lands. 

A  new  section,  section  12,  was  written 
into  the  bill  stating  that — 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
waive,  amend,  or  repeal  the  requirement  o£ 
any  provision  of  any  law  for  approval  of  any 
official  of  the  United  States  whose  approval 
prior  to  prospecting,  exploring,  or  mining 
would  be  required. 

This  section,  while  not  of  course,  add¬ 
ing  anything  of  substance  to  the  legis¬ 
lation,  does  make  abundantly  clear  the 
intent  of  both  Houses  that  the  bill  will 
not  indiscriminately  throw  open  to  min¬ 
eral  development  areas  where  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  responsible  official  of  the 
United  States  has  heretofore  had  to  be 
obtained  before  mineral  developme 
could  be  carried  on.  An  example  would 
be  permits  to  prospect  in  wildlife  refuges, 
national  parks,  monuments,  or  on  power- 
site  withdrawals.  We  want  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  bill  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  protection  now  afforded  wildlife,  or 
our  national  parks. 

Mr.  President,  while  S.  3344  as  ap 
proved  by  this  body  on  July  8  has  not 
been  substantially  changed,  your  con¬ 
ferees  are  convinced  that  the  bill  now  is 
in  clearer  language  afid  more  fully  car¬ 
ries  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  stated  that  all  of  the 
Senate  confereq/  have  signed  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference /eport  on  S.  3344. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Emulator  from  New  Mexico. 

.  ANDERSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
w^dle  some  changes  in  words  may  have 
^een  made  in  the  bill,  the  result  is  a  bill 
that  is  identical  with  the  one  passed  by 
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the  Senate  after  long  hearings  and  long 
consideration.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  In  substance  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same  bill  as  it  passed  the 

Senate  some  time  ago.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

HOUSING  ACT  OF  1954— CORREC¬ 
TIONS  IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  H.  R. 
7839 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  102)  to 
make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
H.  R.  7839,  to  aid  in  the  provision  and 
improvement  of  housing,  the  elimination 
Sand  prevention  of  slums,  and  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  urban 
communities,  which  were,  on  page  2,  line 
2,  strike  out  “301”  and  insert  “302”  an  ’ 
on  page  2,  after  line  9,  insert: 

In  section  227  (c)  (ii)  (2)  (B)  of  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act,  as  added  to  that  Act  by 
section  126\of  the  bill,  insert  after  the'words 
“such  outstanding  indebtedness”  tb#' follow¬ 
ing:  (without,  reduction  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  approved  percentage  re¬ 
quirements  of  tills  section) 

Mr.  KNOWLAlto.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  the  Senate’ adopted  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (S.  Cion:  Res.  102)  mak¬ 
ing  certain  corrections  in  the  enrollment 
of  H.  R.  7839,  the  housing  bill.  There, 
apparently,  were  additional  corrections 
to  be  made.  This  matter  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  MaybankJ  ,  and  we 
would  like  tb  have  the  House. amend¬ 
ments  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ./KNOWLAND.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

.  MAYBANK.  I  thoroughly  con- 
cu/in  the  amendments  that  the  House- 
is  made  and  I  think  they  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!, 
identified  as  “7-28-54 — G,”  and  inserting 
on  page  112,  line  20,  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9678),  an  act  to  promote  the  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes,  after 
,  “(a)”,  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  membership  for  the  United  States  on 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Migration  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
;  stitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  Oc- 
1  tober  19,  1953. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  time  this 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  therefore  I 
qualify  to  enter  this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
i  tion  will  be  entered. 

r  *  — _ _  — 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3683) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Credit 
Unions  Act”  which  was,  on  page  3,  line  1, 
strike  out  “(a)”  and  insert  “(b).” 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 
It  is  merely  a  cross-reference,  changing 
(a)  to  (b). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JUNIOR  SENATOR  FROM  WIS¬ 
CONSIN— MOTION  OF  CENSURE 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  the  majority  leader, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland],  and  I  have 
offered  to  have  the  presentation  of  my 
motion  to  censure  postponed  until  the 
discussion  of  the  foreign-aid  bill  is  con¬ 
cluded,  provided,  however,  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  unduly  prolonged,  in 
which  case  I  may  wish  to  intervene  with 
my  privileged  motion. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954- 
MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  VOTE 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  on  July  29 
agreed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  another  he  is  going  to  offer.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  him,  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  sent  his 
J  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  sent  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  desk  and  I  now  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $13,079,000,000  for 
construction  within  the  United  States  of 
military  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

THIRTEEN  BILLION  FOREIGN  AID  FUND  SHOULD 
BE  SPENT  ON  UNITED  STATES  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  support  with  data  and  neces¬ 
sary  information  the  amendment  he  has 
offered  which  proposes  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $13,079,000,000  which 
would  be  available  to  the  FOA  for  the 
construction  of  military  aircraft  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
What  is  now  known  as  FOA  started  as 
UNRRA.  If  this  bill  would  pass  in  its 
present  form  FOA  would  be  another 
i  UNRRA. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  June  30,  1954, 
there  were  unexpended  balances  of  mu- 
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tual  security  funds  totaling  $9,979,100,- 
000,  of  which  $7,734,600,000  had  been 
appropriated  to  defense  agencies,  and 
$2,244,500,000  to  other  agencies. 

Of  the  $9,979,100,000  there  are  $2,582,- 
000,000  in  funds  which  have  never  been 
obligated  and  are  therefore  available 
from  previous  appropriations  for  the 
foreign  aid  program  for  1955. 

The  Senate  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  would  authorize  $3,100,000,000  in 
new  funds  for  further  foreign  aid  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Unexpended  funds,  plus  proposed  new 
funds,  total  $13,079,000,000.  Unobli¬ 
gated  funds,  plus  proposed  new  funds, 
total  $5,582,000,000. 

An  amendment  is  suggested  to  make 
unexpended  balances  plus  the  proposed 
new  authorization  available  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  airplanes  for  our  national 
defense. 

TITANIUM  ADDS  NEW  FACTOR  TO  AIR  PROGRAM 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  there 
is  more  to  the  construction  of  military 
aircraft  than  appears  in  the  programs 
which  have  been  publicly  announced.  A 
new  material  has  come  on  the  scene.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  a  “must”  in 
airplane  construction,  if  we  are  to  have 
the  best  aircraft  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  mate¬ 
rial  is  called  titanium.  We  call  it  the 
wonder  metal,  because  it  is  strong  and 
light  and  is  not  susceptible  to  corrosion, 
even  under  sea  water  conditions,  and 
very  few  chemicals  will  affect  it. 

“WONDER  METAL”  NECESSARY  FOR  SUPERSONIC 
AIR  SPEEDS 

In  addition  to  its  being  noncorrosive, 
it  is  also  heat  resistant.  The  new  alloys 
being  worked  out  with  titanium  will 
stand  the  heat  generated  on  the  shell  of 
a  plane  by  supersonic  speeds  of  800  miles 
an  hour  or  greater.  The  metal  now 
used,  aluminum,  will  not  stand  such 
high  heat. 

Also,  with  the  lighter  weight,  of 
course,  as  was  testified  to  by  Don  Doug¬ 
las,  of  Douglas  Aircraft,  and  by  Robert 
Gross,  of  Lockheed,  and  others  who 
know  airplane  construction,  if  the  metal 
is  available  to  the  extent  necessary  so 
that  the  designs  can  be  taken  off  the 
drafting  board,  a  plane  using  25  to  40 
percent  titanium,  including  the  engine, 
not  only  can  travel  at  supersonic  speeds 
of  800  miles  an  hour  or  greater,  but  can 
cover  the  distances  necessary  without 
refueling. 

titanium  to  give  military  aircraft  longer 

RANGE 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  refuel  our  planes 
if  they  go  five  or  six  thousand  miles. 
The  new  planes,  when  the  new  metal  is 
available,  will  be  able  to  go  5,000  to  7,000 
miles  from  the  United  States  bases,  dis¬ 
tribute  their  bomb  load,  and  return 
without  refueling. 

This  metal  is  not  available  at  this 
time  in  sufficient  quantities.  Therefore 
this  Nation  is  not  able  to  build  the  great 
air  force  it  is  capable  of  building  with¬ 
out  more  work  and  more  production. 

MORE  EMPHASIS  MUST  BE  PLACED  ON  TITANIUM 
PRODUCTION 

At  this  time  the  pure  metal  costs  $15 
a  pound.  Pressed  into  shapes,  it  costs 
about  $20  a  pound.  Manufactured, 


sponge  is  now  being  contracted  for  at 
$5  a  pound. 

Without  going  into  the  laboratory 
work  or  the  methods  or  the  engineering 
experience,  and  the  time  that  has  been 
put  into  this  metal  in  the  past  3  years, 
the  manufacture  of  the  metal  has  been 
retarded  because  there,  has  not  been 
sufficient  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
it;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Congress  has 
paid  very  little  attention  to  it. 

The  subcommittee  was  provided  for 
under  Senate  Resolution  143.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  subcommittee  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  on  July  9.  Before  the  sub¬ 
committee  we  heard  witnesses  from  the 
airplane  construction  industry,  from 
Government  agencies  working  in  labora¬ 
tories  on  this  metal,  and  from  private 
construction  agencies  working  on  jet 
planes. 

greater  output  will  bring  down  costs 

The  situation  is  that  Mr.  Mansure,  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  is 
doing  the  best  job  he  can  do,  but  he  has 
limited  orders.  He  has  an  objective  of 
35,000  tons  annually.  That  is  the 
amount  recommended  to  be  produced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by  Mr. 
Flemming,  Director  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Mr.  Mansure 
is  doing  the  best  he  can.  However,  en¬ 
couragement  is  needed  in  the  form  of 
greater  emphasis  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  metal,  which  is  very  expensive.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  much  cheaper  in 
the  reasonably  near  future  if  we  have 
the  pressure  of  manufacture,  so  that 
eventually,  instead  of  costing  $15  a 
pound,  it  will  cost  less  than  $3  a  pound, 
and  perhaps  even  $2  a  pound.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  manufacture  of  metals  shows 
that  to  be  the  pattern.  Aluminum  and 
stainless  steel  are  examples;  50  years  ago 
aluminum  was  exceedingly  expensive, 
costing  from  $40  to  $50  a  pound.  It  was 
a  very  scarce  material. 

After  it  was  found  to  be  an  important 
metal  and  demand  developed  for  the 
manufacture  of  national-defense  goods, 
we  began  to  manufacture  aluminum  in 
quantity.  Today,  instead  of  costing 
many  dollars  a  pound  it  costs  18  or  20 
cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  titanium  is 
not  likely  to  become  that  low,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  engineers  and  manufacturers 
believe  that  it  will  be  cut  in  two  several 
times.  I  believe  that  will  be  the  case. 

At  the  moment  some  agency  must  take 
the  chance.  Therefore,  with  titanium 
costing  $15  a  pound  for  the  metal  and 
$5  for  the  sponge  with  the  present 
method  of  manufacture,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  investor,  whoever  wants  the 
metal — and  that  is  now  the  Govern¬ 
ment — to  take  the  risk  of  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment  in  case  a  better  and  cheaper  proc¬ 
ess  is  developed.  So  the  contracts  now 
being  let  by  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  guarantee  to  pick  up  the 
check  on  any  equipment  rendered  obso¬ 
lete  by  virtue  of  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  better  method  of  manufacture. 

This  is  a  very  fine  investment,  and  it 
must  be  made.  Money  would  be  saved 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  pay  for  a 
great  deal  of  obsolete  equipment,  because 
when  the  method  becomes  cheaper 
money  will  be  saved  on  future  contracts. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  TONS  OF 
TITANIUM  NEEDED  ANNUALLY 

Mr.  President,  large  amounts  of 
money  are  needed  to  let  contracts  to  re¬ 
sponsible  companies  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  planes  themselves.  I  shall  not  go 
into  detail  as  to  what  companies  are  in¬ 
terested,  but  we  do  know  that  progress 
is  being  made  in  laboratory  experiments 
in  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
alloys  necessary  for  the  jet  engines  and 
for  the  planes. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  clearly 
showed  that  we  need  an  annual  capacity 
of  150,000  tons  of  titanium,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  capacity  must  be 
in  a  going  concern  operation  or  in  a 
stockpile  before  the  newly  designed 
planes  can  be  taken  6ff  the  drafting 
board  and  manufacture  started.  Little 
would  be  gained  if  we  started  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  plane  and  then  ran  out  of 
titanium  metal  and  had  to  stop. 

We  are  now  producing  2,000  tons  of 
this  metal.  We  need  150,000  tons  an¬ 
nually.  If  contracts  are  let  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  for  any  major  portion  of  this 
amount  of  metal,  a  great  amount  of 
money  will  be  required. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  POWER  MUST  BE  GREATEST 
IN  WORLD 

I  am  addressing  myself  today  to  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  the  money 
required  to  build  a  first-class  Air  Corps 
with  first-class  air  equipment,  which  will 
enable  us  to  dominate  the  area  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  What  we  must 
drive  for  is  an  extended  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  President  Monroe  said  in  1823, 
130  years  ago,  that  if  any  nation  should 
seek  to  extend  its  form  of  government 
within  that  area,  such  aggression  would 
be  considered  an  overt  act  against  the 
United  States.  That  doctrine  kept  us 
out  of  war  for  75  years.  It  can  keep  us 
out  of  war  for  another  50  years  if  we  are 
prepared  to  implement  it;  but  we  can¬ 
not  now  implement  it  with  a  fleet  or  with 
a  foot  army. 

We  must  support  it  with  the  greatest 
airpower  and  the  greatest  air  equipment 
in  the  world.  To  obtain  this  equipment 
we  must  start  at  the  bottom.  We  must 
have  the  metal  available  to  make  the 
equipment  and  the  money  available  to 
start  making  it. 

We  should  not  put  a  foot  soldier  in 
Asia  or  Europe.  That  kind  of  warfare 
is  outdated.  We  should  have  our  air 
equipment  based  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  in  North  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  military  strategists.  Such  equip¬ 
ment  could  fly  at  supersonic  speeds, 
travel  between  5,000  and  7,000  miles, 
distribute  the  bombs,  and  return.  We 
should  also  have  fighter  planes,  radar 
equipment,  and  guided-missile  equip¬ 
ment.  If  any  nation  should  move  across 
the  line  which  we  would  define,  either 
politically,  economically,  or  militarily, 
we  would  simply  say,  “We  will  destroy 
your  warmaking  capacity  at  home.” 

I  would  not  mention  any  nation.  At 
this  moment  the  greatest  danger  to  this 
Nation  is  not  Russia.  There  are  other 
nations  more  dangerous  to  this  Nation, 
economically  and  politically.  Let  us 
keep  out  feet  on  the  ground  and  be  ready 
to  lay  down  the  law,  just  as  Monroe  did 
130  years  ago. 
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To  do  so  requires  money — not  $13  bil¬ 
lion  to  enable  Mr.  Stassen  to  travel  all 
over  the  world  building  up  our  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  we  have  been  doing  since  World 
War  II.  Beginning  in  1948,  Congress  set 
aside  $17  billion  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time;  and  we  have  spent  $59  billion  since 
World  War  II.  Where  and  for  what 
purpose?  To  build  up  our  opposition, 
our  economic  competition  in  Europe, 
and  to  arm  Russia  and  China. 

Is  there  any  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  is  what  this  fund  is  being  used  for 
now?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  that  is 
what  the  additional  money  would  be 
used  for?  There  can  be  no  doubt  if 
Members  of  this  body  will  only  read  the 
current  newspapers. 

AIR  CORPS  STRENGTH  WOULD  PERMIT  FIRM 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Instead  of  giving  Mr.  Stassen  $13,079,- 
000,000  to  go  all  over  the  world  to  build 
up  more  opposition  to  our  industries  in 
this  country  and  in  competition  with  the 
jobs  of  workingmen  in  this  country  and 
to  arm  Russia  and  China,  let  us  trans¬ 
fer  this  money  to  the  Air  Corps  and 
build  the  finest  air  corps  in  the  world, 
so  that  we  can  lay  down  a  policy  and 
stick  to  it.  Then  we  shall  not  find  our¬ 
selves  embarrassed  by  reason  of  making 
statements  all  over  the  world  that  we 
cannot  back  up. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  believes  that 
a  foot  army  will  be  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  next  war.  The  only  foot  army 
any  nation  will  have  will  be  in  its  own 
area  to  repeal  invasion.  When  world 
war  III  starts,  in  a  matter  of  a  week 
a  foot  army  in  Europe  and  Asia  would 
be  dead  or  on  the  way  to  the  salt  mines. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  under  Senate 
Resolution  143.  The  committee  made  12 
recommendations. 

The  recommendation  as  to  titanium 
reads: 

7.  We  recommend  Increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  goal  for  titanium  to  150,000  tons  an¬ 
nual  minimum  without  delay.  Titanium  is 
a  new  wonder  metal.  This  is  a  military 
must.  Contracts  should  be  awarded  without 
delay  by  the  Government  to  qualified  con¬ 
cerns  prepared  to  contribute  toward  this 
goal.  Civilian  demands  are  tremendous  for 
this  heat  resistant  high-strength-weight- 
ratio,  noncorrosive,  nonmagnetic  metal. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  there  is  no 
competition  for  this  metal.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  us  ourselves  to  determine,  and  for 
this  Nation  to  work  out.  The  metal  can 
be  used  in  jet  engines  and  in  the  plane 
frames. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  committee 
recommendations : 

This  metal  can  become  the  basis  for  a  $5 
billion  to  $10  billion  new  civilian  industry. 
Production  of  the  long-range  supersonic 
speed  bombers  and  the  necessary  fighter 
planes  will  make  obsolete  any  nation’s  air 
equipment  built  without  it. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senate  for 
taking  Mr.  Stassen  out  of  the  mining 
business,  by  agreeing  to  the  previous 
amendment  which  I  offered. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  AMPLE  SOURCES  OF  RAW 
MATERIAL  FOR  TITANIUM 

The  United  States,  at  the  moment,  is 
making  annually  2,000  tons  of  titanium 
metal.  Two -thirds  of  that  metal  is  being 


made  in  Henderson,  Nev.  Where  are  we 
getting  the  raw  material?  We  are  get¬ 
ting  it  from  Australia.  There  are  two 
principal  raw  materials  which  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  titanium  metal. 
Rutile  is  coming  from  Australia,  a  source 
from  which  it  would  not  be  available  in 
hours  after  world  war  III  began.  What 
is  the  other  element?  There  are  several 
elements  of  minor  importance,  but  the 
principal  one,  one  of  the  most  important, 
is  ilmenite.  We  are  getting  that  from 
India,  of  all  places.  India  has  said  time 
and  again  that  it  intends  to  be  neutral. 
That  is  the  most  that  could  be  expected 
of  India.  It  would  be  logical  for  India 
to  be  neutral,  because  she  is  right  on  the 
border  of  Russia  and  is  dependent  upon 
Russia  for  many  things. 

Ilmenite  is  the  second  ore  which  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  titanium. 
There  is  more  ilmenite  in  the  United 
States  and  in  southern  Canada  than  we 
could  use  in  a  hundred  years,  but  we 
simply  are  not  using  it.  I  say  it  must  be 
used.  These  ores  must  be  converted  into 
metal  which  will  be  available  when  a  war 
starts,  and  money  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  with  which  to  produce  them. 

EUROPE’S  INDUSTRIES  HUMMING 

Why  send  more  billions  of  dollars  to 
Europe,  while  in  America  unemployment 
is  increasing,  and  more  areas  and  cities 
are  in  distress? 

Europe  is  prosperous.  Europe  is 
employed.  European  industries  are 
humming.  The  index  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  of  Europe  is  far  above  that  of  its 
most  lush  prewar  era. 

Mr.  President,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
this  morning  a  table  showing  that  the 
recovery  of  Europe — if  it  can  be  called 
recovery — based  upon  the  prewar  year  of 
1938,  ranges  from  140  to  180  percent. 
Some  countries  are  producing  more  than 
double  what  they  were  producing  before 
World  War  II. 

I  recall  again,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  in  1948  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  table  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  only  two  nations  in  all  of 
Europe  at  that  time  were  substantially 
under  the  100-percent  index  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  prewar  year  of  1937.  What 
were  those  two  nations?  Austria  and 
Germany.  We  ourselves  held  them  down. 
All  that  was  ever  necessary  to  be  done 
for  Germany  was  to  let  her  alone  for  a 
couple  of  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
do  anything  for  Germany.  Simply  do 
not  do  anything  to  her  for  a  couple  of 
years ;  Germany  will  take  care  of  herself. 

FOREIGN-AID  PROGRAM  A  HUMBUG 

All  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were 
within  1  percent  or  1 V2  percent  of  a 
recovery  to  prewar  conditions  when  the 
Marshall  plan  went  into  effect.  The  re¬ 
covery  of  Europe  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  Marshall  plan.  That  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  is  humbug.  Part  of 
the  prosperity  may  be  due  to  the  $59 
billion  we  have  doled  out  in  foreign  aid 
since  the  war;  but,  in  any  event,  Europe 
is  on  its  feet,  healthy  again,  and  is  sneer¬ 
ing  and  snarling  at  Uncle  Sam. 

UNITED  STATES  UNEMPLOYMENT  10  TIMES 
GREATER  THAN  ENGLAND’S 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  utmost  folly 
to  continue  pouring  billions  of  dollars  of 
our  hard-earned  American  money  into 
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Europe  while  the  economy  of  many  of 
our  own  industrial  communities  is  sick, 
while  this  Nation  is  afflicted  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  rash  of  distressed  areas,  and  while 
10  times  as  many  workers  as  Great 
Britain  has  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  agree  with  me  that  the  United 
States  should  not  permit  the  spending 
of  a  single  dollar  of  the  $3,100,000,000 
proposed  to  be  appropriated,  because 
there  is  a  backlog  of  more  than  $9  billion 
which  is  ample  to  take  care  of  the  situ¬ 
ation? 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  a  backlog  of 
$9  billion,  but  I  have  an  amendment  to 
transfer  that  $9  billion  to  the  building 
of  airplanes  and  the  development  of  min¬ 
erals  and  ores — some  of  which  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
by  the  way — and  to  do  something  for 
Uncle  Sam  just  once. 

This  morning  I  suggested  not  only 
taking  the  money  away  from  Mr.  Stas¬ 
sen,  but  also  the  canceling  of  his  pass¬ 
port.  The  only  question  was  whether  to 
cancel  it  when  he  was  out  of  the  country 
or  when  he  was  still  in  the  country. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  last  figure  I  have 
had  on  unemployment  in  the  United 
Kingdom  gave  the  jobless  total  as  slight¬ 
ly  below  300,000  or  less  than  1V2  percent 
of  Britain’s  working  population. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  ago  while  we 
were  voting  foreign  aid  billions  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  to  Europe’s  colonies  throughout 
the  world  there  were  only  39  areas  in 
the  United  States  which  are  what  we  call 
distressed  areas  by  reason  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  That  was  too  many.  It  was  four 
more  than  we  inherited  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  regime,  against  which  the  people 
by  overwhelming  majority  revolted  in 
November  1952. 

GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM  REJECTED  BY  VOTERS 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  mil¬ 
lion  people  soured  on  the  old  regime  was 
the  same  giveaway  program  the  foreign- 
aid  advocates  are  proposing  to  continue 
today. 

There  was,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
39  distressed  areas  in  the  United  States 
in  July  1953. 

By  March  31  of  this  year  the  number 
had  grown  to  80,  and  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  listed  them  in  a  floor 
speech. 

By  May  the  number  had  grown  to  124, 
and  I  reported  the  new  areas  in  another 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  latest  report  on  the  number  of 
distressed  areas  in  the  United  States  was 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Security 
on  July  22,  which  was  only  last  week. 

The  number  of  distressed  areas  as  of 
the  date  of  that  report  was  141,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17  in  a  few  weeks  time,  an 
increase  of  61  since  March  31,  and  an 
increase  of  102  since  a  year  ago. 

BILLIONS  FOR  EUROPE;  NONE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
DISTRESSED  AREAS 

Where,  may  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  is  there  $13  billion  in  aid  for 
these  American  distressed  areas,  dis¬ 
tressed  industries,  and  jobless  workers? 
Where  is  there  $5  billion  for  their  relief?. 
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The  report  of  the  House  appropria¬ 
tions  committee  informs  us  that  $2,200,- 
000,000  already  has  been  spent  or  pro¬ 
gramed  on  offshore  procurement,  which 
means  manufacture  and  production  of 
military  goods  by  foreign  workers,  in  for¬ 
eign  factories,  in  foreign  countries. 

It  means  payrolls  for  foreigners  and 
unemployment  for  American  workers. 

The  same  report  states  that  $300  mil¬ 
lion  is  being  sought  in  the  1955  legisla¬ 
tion  for  further  foreign  procurement  of 
military  supplies  paid  for  by  American 
taxpayers. 

The  pending  bill  contains  $70  million 
for  the  purchase  of  military  aircraft  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  cut  of  $5  million 
from  the  $75  million  in  the  House 
authorization  bill. 

AMERICAN  TAX  DOLLARS  FINANCE  FOREIGN  PAY¬ 
ROLLS 

The  taxpayers  of  America,  and  the 
workers  of  America,  in  other  words,  are 
being  asked  to  finance  European  pay¬ 
rolls  while  our  own  payrolls  sag  to  the 
point  where  we  have  141  distressed  areas 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  141  distressed 
areas  today  86  are  in  what  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Security  calls  group  A,  which 
means  that  unemployment  approximates 
6  to  12  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
Thirty-eight  areas  are  in  group  B,  with 
12  percent  or  greater  unemployment. 

Areas  which  have  become  distressed 
since  May  are  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii;  Decatur,  Ala.;  Oswego- 
Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  Kinston,  N.  C.;  Newark, 
Ohio;  Springfield,  Ohio;  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. ;  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ;  Richlands-Blue- 
field,  Va. ;  Port  Smith,  Ark. ;  Bristol, 
Conn.;  Owosso,  Mich.;  Findlay-Tiffin- 
Fostoria,  all  in  one  area,  and  Mansfield 
and  Sandusky-Fremont,  Ohio;  and 
Springfield,  Vt. 

Amsterdam,  Lock  Haven,  and  Rich- 
lands-Bluefield  are  in  the  IV-B  list  with 
12  percent  or  more  unemployment. 

MORE  LAYOFFS  ANTICIPATED 

A  significant  statement  from  this  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Employment  report  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Further  layoffs  were  anticipated  by  em¬ 
ployers  in  three  major  branches  of  trans¬ 
portation — aircraft,  autos,  and  shipbuild¬ 
ing — farm  machinery,  ordnance,  and  house¬ 
hold  appliances  such  as  refrigerators  and 
washing  machines. 

Mr.  President,  our  laid  off  ordnance 
workers  must  be  greatly  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  $2,200,000,000  of  American 
money,  including  some  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  taxes,  has  been  programed 
for  procurement  of  military  goods  in 
foreign  countries,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
curement  includes  great  quantities  of 
ordnance  manufactured  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy. 

The  $70  million  now  requested  for  the 
manufacture  of  military  aircraft  in 
Great  Britain,  which  is  in  addition  to 
many  millions  already  spent  in  such 
procurement,  should  be  of  interest  to 
our  aircraft  workers  who  have  been  laid 
off  or  who  face  the  prospect  of  further 


layoffs,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security. 

Mr.  President,  every  dollar  in  foreign 
aid  we  are  expending  is  working  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  American  labor,  American  in¬ 
dustry,  and  American  communities. 

We  are  taking  jobs  and  bread  away 
from  Americans,  and  giving  jobs  and 
butter  to  foreigners. 

HOW  FOREIGN  NATIONS  HELPED  AMERICA  IN 
OUR  TIMES  OF  STRESS 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  periods 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  our 
own  Nation  was  in  acute  economic  dis¬ 
tress;  when  it  was  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
cover  from  calamitous  and  destructive 
wars,  and  to  rehabilitate  war-disrupted 
industries. 

As  I  recall  history,  there  were  periods, 
after  the  War  of  1812  to  1815  with  Great 
Britain,  following  our  War  with  Mexico, 
and  particularly  after  the  great  conflict 
between  the  North  and  South,  when  this 
Nation  was  hard  pressed  and  its  people 
were  hard  pressed.  I  would  say  we  have 
had  a  good  many  wars  with  a  good  many 
nations.  The  only  one  who  succeeded 
in  burning  the  White  House,  however, 
were  the  English. 

Did  any  foreign  country  come  forward 
then  with  economic  or  monetary  aid? 
Did  any  nation  undertake  then  to  re¬ 
habilitate  our  industries  or  economy? 

FOREIGN  LOANS  TO  UNITED  STATES  LISTED 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  prepared  for  me  a  list  of  all 
foreign  loans  made  by  foreign  nations 
to  our  Government  since  the  founding 
of  our  Republic  under  the  Constitution. 
The  first  loan,  I  find,  was  made  in  1790, 
and  the  last  in  1794.  All  were  made  by 
Holland  or  by  Antwerp,  and  they  totaled 
$9,400,000.  Not  $9  billion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  amount  we  are  proposing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  so  blitherly,  not  a  penny  of 
which  we  will  ever  get  back,  but  all  of 
which  will  go  into  foreign  industries  that 
will  compete  with  domestic  producers 
and  help  our  potential  enemies.  All  of 
America’s  foreign  loans  had  been  paid 
back  in  full  by  1809 — with  interest,  I 
might  add. 

Nine  million  dollars  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  foreign  aid  that  has  been  extended 
throughout  our  history  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re¬ 
port  and  the  table  showing  foreign  loans 
to  the  United  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Honorable  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Malone:  There  appear  to 
have  been  a  limited  number  of  loans  made 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
foreign  sources  since  the  inception  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  These  are  listed 
below  by  country,  year,  and  amounts.  They 
all  were  made  on  the  application  of  this 
country  and  the  last  of  them  was  obtained 


in  1794  and  paid  up  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  year  1809.  Some  grants 
and  loans  from  foreign  governments  were 
made  to  the  United  States  before  April  30, 
1789  but  our  research  reveals  no  grants  and 
no  direct  government-to-government  loans 
after  that  date.  In  the  war  of  1812  (in 
1814)  United  States  bonds  were  sent  to 
Europe  for  sale  but  were  not  sold. 


Foreign  loans  to  the  United  States  after  1789 


Origin  1 

Year 

Amount 
loaned  2 

Dollar 

amount 

Year 

paid 

up 

Holland.  _ 

1790 . 

$3,000,000 
2,  500, 000 

$1,200,000 

1,000,000 

1R05 

Do _ 

March  1791 _ 

1805 

Do . 

September 

1791. 

6,000,000 

2, 400, 000 

1805 

Antwerp.. 

Holland-. 

1791 _ 

2, 050, 000 
3,000,000 

820,000 
1,  200,  000 

1805 

December 

1807 

1791. 

Do . . 

1792— . . 

2,  950,  000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 

1, 180,  000 
400,000 
1,200,000 

1807 

Do. . 

1793 . 

1803 

Do . 

1794 . 

1809 

23,  500,  000 

9,  400,  000 

'  The  Holland  loans  were  all  negotiated  in  Amsterdam 
through  the  houses  of  W.  &  J.  Willink,  N.  &  J.  van 
Staphorst,  &  Hubbard.  The  Antwerp  loan  was 
completed  through  Messrs.  O.  J.  M.  DeWolf  &  Co. 

*  The  loans  were  all  contracted  in  terms  of  florins,  or 
guilders,  of  “Brahant  exchange  money.” 

Source:  10th  Census  of  the  United  States,  Statistics 
of  Public  Indebtedness,  comp.  Robert  P.  Porter, 
Washington,  1881. 

All  loans  made  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  repaid  in  full.  No  direct 
loans  have  been  made  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  foreign  countries  since  the 
Holland  loan  of  1794. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  S.  Griffith, 

Director. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  chart  which 
refers  to  the  foreign  loans  made  to  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  the  letter 
from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  shows  that,  according  to  the  record 
that  we  paid  from  4  percent  to  5  percent 
interest  on  each  loan,  plus  a  banker’s 
charge  in  each  instance  of  an  additional 
3j/4  percent  to  4*4  percent,  making  an 
actual  total  interest  rate  paid  of  approx¬ 
imately  9  percent  on  each  loan. 

The  table  also  shows  that  actually 
most  of  the  loans  were  paid  up  ahead  of 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  sum  of  $9,400,000  is  the  total  amount 
of  principal.  The  table  below  shows  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  interest  rate: 


Rate  of 
interest  per 
annum 

Years  to  run 

Charges 1 

5  percent— 

Do . 

Reimbursible  within 
14  years. 

To  run  11  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  be  paid  in 

6  equal  payments. 

10  years — then  5  equal 
payments. 

Run(for[ll  years— then 
paid  in  equal 
amounts  on  certain 
date  each  year;  to 
be  completely 
cleared  up  by  15 
years. 

4)4  percent  on 
principal. 

Do . 

4  percent  on  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Not  known. 

4)4  percent— 

1  Commission  and  expenses  charged  by  bankers 
handled  the  loans — in  addition  to  the  principal  aD<i 
interest. 
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Rate  of 
interest  per 
annum 

Years  to  run 

Charges 

4  percent _ 

Run  for  12  years— 
then  to  be  repaid  in 

5  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments. 

5  A  percent  on 
principal. 

Do. . 

Run  for  11  years — 
then  repaid  in  5 
equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments. 

5  percent  com¬ 
mission  and  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  1 
percent  of  each 
installment  of 
interest  re¬ 
ceived  and 
paid. 

5  percent — 

Run  for  10  years— 
then  repaid  in  5 
equal  payments. 

3A  percent  on 
principal. 

Do . 

Run  for  11  years — 
then  repaid  in  5 
equal  payments. 

4  percent  on 
principal. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  we  pay  interest  on  the  loans,  but  we 
paid  brokers’  fees.  In  this  case  we  our¬ 
selves  pay  interest  to  our  people.  We 
sell  bonds  to  our  citizens,  and  we  pay 
any  fees  incurred.  No  foreign  nation 
pays  anything. 

The  table  which  I  have  already  asked 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
shows  that  the  loans  were  reimbursable 
in  from  about  10  to  14  years.  The  in¬ 
terest  rate  ran  from  4  to  5  percent,  and, 
in  addition,  there  was  a  banker’s  fee  for 
handling  the  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  list  of  these  foreign-aid  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  as  prepared  this  year  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  be  printed,  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Geographical  Arrangement  Used  in  Report 
on  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits 

American  Republics:  Argentina  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  unspecified. 

Afghanistan. 

Albania. 

Andorra. 

Austria  (WE). 

Bahrein. 

Belgium-Luxembourg  and  possessions : 
Belgium  (WE) ,  Luxembourg  (WE) ,  Belgian 
Congo  (WE),  Ruanda-Urundi  (WE). 

Bhutan. 

British  Commonwealth:  United  Kingdom 
(WE),  Aden  (WTE),  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
Australia,  Bahamas  (WTE) ,  Barbados  (WE) , 
Bermuda  (WE),  British  Borneo  (WE),  Brit¬ 
ish  East  Africa  (WE),  British  Guiana  (WE), 
British  Honduras  (WE) ,  British  islands  east 
of  Africa  (WE) ,  British  Leeward  and  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands  (WE) ,  British  Solomon  Islands 
(WE),  British  Somaliland  (WE),  British 
South  Africa  (WE) ,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Cyprus 
(WE),  Federation  of  Malaya  (WE),  Fiji 
(WE),  Gambia  (WE),  Gibraltar  (WE),  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Ellice  Islands  (WE) ,  Gold  Coast 
(WE),  Hong  Kong  (WE) ,  India,  Jamaica 
(WE),  Malta  (WE),  Nauru,  New  Hebrides 
(British-French)  (WE) ,  New  Zealand,  Nige¬ 
ria  (WE),  Northern  Rhodesia  (WE),  Pakis¬ 
tan,  St.  Helena  (WE),  Sierra  Leone  (WE), 
Singapore  (WE),  South  Atlantic  areas  (WE), 
Southern  Rhodesia  (WE) ,  Tonga  Islands 
(WE),  Trinidad  and  Tobago  (WE),  Union  of 


South  Africa,  Western  Pacific  islands  (mis¬ 
cellaneous)  (WE) ,  unspecified. 

Bulgaria. 

Burma. 

China-Taiwan  (Formosa) . 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark  and  possession:  Denmark  (WE), 
Greenland  (WE) . 

Egypt. 

Estonia. 

Ethiopia-Eritrea. 

Finland  (WE) . 

French  Union:  France  (WE),  Algeria 
(WE) ,  Clipperton  (WE) ,  French  Cameroons 
(WE),  French  Equatorial  Africa  (WE), 
French  Guiana  (WE),  French  India  (WE), 
French  Morocco  (WE),  French  Oceania. 
(WE),  French  Somaliland  (WE),  French 
West  Africa  (WE) ,  French  West  Indies  (WE) , 
Indochina:  Associated  States  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Madagascar  (WE) ,  New 
Caledonia  (WE),  Saint  Pierre  &  Miquelon 
(WE),  Tunisia  (WE). 

Germany:  East  Germany,  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  (WE). 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Iceland  (WE). 

Iran. 

Iraq. 

Ireland  (WE). 

Israel. 

Italy  and  trust  territory :  Italy  (WE) ,  Ital¬ 
ian  Somaliland  (WE) . 

Japan  and  possessions:  Japan,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  miscellaneous  islands. 

Jordan. 

Korea. 

Kuwait. 

Latvia. 

Lebanon. 

Liberia. 

Libya. 

Liechtenstein. 

Lithuania. 

Monaco  (WE) . 

Mongolia. 

Nepal. 

Netherlands  Union:  Netherlands  (WE), 
Indonesia,  Netherlands,  New  Guinea  (WE), 
Netherlands  West  Indes  (WE),  Surinam 
(WE). 

Norway  (WE) . 

Oman. 

Palestine. 

Philippines. 

Poland. 

Portugal  and  possessions:  Portugal  (WE), 
Angola  (WE) ,  Azores  (WE) ,  Cape  Verde  Is¬ 
lands  (WE) ,  Macao  (WE) ,  Madeira  Islands 
(WE) ,  Mozambique  (WE) ,  Portuguese  Guinea 
(WE) ,  Portuguese  India  (WE) ,  Portuguese 
Timor  (We). 

Qatar. 

Rumania. 

San  Marino. 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain  and  possessions :  Spain  (WE) , 
Canary  Islands  (WE) ,  Spanish  Morocco 
(WE),  Spanish  Sahara  (WE). 

Sweden  (We). 

Switzerland  (WE) .  Bank  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Settlements. 

Syria. 

Tangier. 

Thailand. 

Tibet. 

Trieste  (WE). 

Trucial  Oman. 

Turkey  (WE). 

U.  S.  S.  R.  and  possessions:  U.  S.  S.  R., 
Karafuto  and  Kuril  Islands. 

Yeman. 

Yugoslavia  (WE). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands : 
Caroline  Islands,  Mariana  Islands,  Marshall 
Islands. 

International  organizations:  European 
payments  Union  (WE),  Intergovernmental 


Committee  for  European  Migration,  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
International  Refugee  Organization,  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States  (Pan  American 
Union) ,  United  Nations,  United  Nations  In¬ 
ternational  Children’s  Emergency  Fund, 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Unspecified  areas :  Europe  (WE) ,  Other. 

RED  BENEFICIARIES  INCLUDED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  in  this  list  of  postwar  re¬ 
cipients  of  largesse  from  our  Treasury — 
a  Treasury  incidentally  that  is  $270  bil¬ 
lion  in  debt — there  are  a  number  of 
Communist  nations  and  possessions,  in¬ 
cluding  Soviet  Russia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria,  East  Germany  as  distinguished 
from  the  Federal  Republic  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Poland,  and 
Mongolia. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  as  originally 
conceived  by  its  proponents,  envisioned 
vast  dollar  handouts  to  everybody,  in¬ 
cluding  Russia  and  her  satellites,  who 
were  even  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Marshall  plan. 

RUSSIA  DECLINES  MARSHALL  PLAN  AID 

Perhaps  Senators  now  present  will  re¬ 
call  that  we  offered  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
Russia,  and  Russia  declined  to  take  it. 
The  fact  that  Russia  had  the  good  sense 
to  refrain  from  taking  money  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  excites 
great  curiosity  in  the  breast  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  nine  inter¬ 
national  organizations  are  on  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  handout  list. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  aid  has  been 
the  greatest  boondoggle  in  all  history. 
The  boondoggles  of  the  depression  era 
pale  into  insignificance  by  comparison. 
The  money  they  spent  at  least  went  to 
the  relief  of  Americans,  Americans  who 
were  unemployed  or  hungry. 

Foreign-aid  funds  go  to  foreigners, 
who  today  are  neither  unemployed  or 
hungry.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
unemployment  is  virtually  nonexistent, 
only  one-tenth  that  in  the  United 
States;  and  Britain  is  the  major  re¬ 
cipient  of  our  postwar  largesse. 

Today  there  are  more  agencies  hand¬ 
ing  out  aid  in  various  forms  to  foreigners 
than  there  were  agencies  administering 
aid  and  relief  to  Americans  in  the  deep¬ 
est  days  of  the  depression. 

AGENCIES  SUBMITTING  DATA  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
GIFTS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  list  of  agencies  submitting 
data  on  foreign-aid  gifts,  grants,  or 
credits  to  the  Office  of  Business  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  preparation  of  its  report  of  last  De¬ 
cember. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Reporting  Agencies 

Agencies  submitting  data  on  foreign 
grants  and  credits  to  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics  are  listed  below  in  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  followed  in  agency  tabulations 
throughout  this  report.  Agencies  designated 
with  an  asterisk  ( * )  have  reported  in  prior 
periods  but  their  activities  have  since  been 
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liquidated  or  merged  with  those  of  another 

agency. 

Agriculture  Department. 

American  Red  Cross. 

Commerce  Department:  Maritime  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Defense  Department:  Air  Force  Depart¬ 
ment,  Army  Department,  Navy  Department. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President:  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization. 

Export-Import  Bank. 

Foreign  Economic  Administration.* 
Foreign  Operations  Administration:  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Mutual  Security,*  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,*  Mutual  Security  Agency,* 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,* 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 

General  Services  Administration:  Defense 
Materials  Procurement  Agency,*  War  Assets 
Administration.  * 

Philippine  War  Damage  Commission.* 

Post  Office  Department. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation:  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Plants,*  Office  of  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies,*  Office  of  Metals  Reserve,*  Office  of 
Rubber  Reserve,*  Rubber  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,*  U.  S.  Commercial  Company.* 
State  Department. 

Treasury  Department:  War  Refugee 
Board.* 

FOREIGN-GIVEAWAY  VIRUS  INFECTS  MANY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  above  list  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  foreign-giveaway  virus  has  infected 
five  great  departments  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  agencies  Con¬ 
gress  has  set  up  to  carry  on  this  vast 
international  boondoggle. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  these  departments  are  engaged 
in  dispensing  American  dollars  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  while  deriving  their  in¬ 
comes  from  other  American  dollars  con¬ 
tributed  by  our  taxpayers;  but  I  do  know 
that  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  in  May  had  4,141  employees  on  its 
payroll,  an  increase  of  67  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  month,  and  an  increase  of  766  since 
the  new  administration  took  office. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  what  we  have  here  is  not 
only  a  boondoggle  for  166  foreign  nations 
and  foreign  possessions,  and  for  9  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  but  for  pay¬ 
rolls  in  our  own  administration,  which 
was  elected  on  a  pledge  of  sound  business 
practices  and  economy. 

I  renounce  foreign  aid  as  a  Republi¬ 
can  program.  It  is  not  a  Republican 
program.  It  is  a  worldwide,  New  Deal 
expansion  of  a  New  Deal  program  which 
the  New  Deal  commenced  domestically, 
prior  to  the  war,  to  tax  the  American 
people  into  economic  slavery  and  po¬ 
litical  submission,  by  dividing  their  in¬ 
comes,  wealth,  and  earnings  with  the 
world. 

POWER  PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED  BY  FOA  IN  FOREIGN 
LANDS 

Mr.  President,  in  1948,  I  called  the 
Marshall  plan  an  international  WPA, 
and  it  has  never  changed;  that  is  what 
it  is  today. 

The  New  Deal  milk-for-Hottentots 
plan  that  America  chuckled  over  in  pre¬ 
war  days  has  now  been  transposed  into 
multi-million-dollar  power  projects  for 
India,  butter  for  Britain,  and  irrigation 
works  for  Eysvoogel  land  in  Surinam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  6  tables 
showing  the  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
hydroelectric  power  projects  authorized 
and  programed  by  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  in  foreign  lands,  1 
each  for  projects  in  Europe,  European 
overseas  territories,  the  Far  East,  includ¬ 
ing  Indochina,  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
and  south  Asia ;  and,  in  addition,  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  a  strategic  materials 
development  project  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  hydroelectric 
power  projects  authorized  and  programed 
by  country  and  fiscal  year 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 

Projects 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Near  East. _ .  _ 

7,412 

2, 142 

1,636 

3,634 

Iran _ 

3,006 

360 

266 

2,380 

Golpayegan  Dam _ 

137 

92 

45 

Kouhrang  Tunnel _ 

66 

50 

16 

Land-use  surveys _ 

140 

80 

60 

Karkheh  Dam _  _ 

158 

108 

50 

Ghanat  reconstruction.  . 

230 

30 

200 

Irrigation  improvement— 

95 

60 

95 

35 

295 

200 

Karaj  Dam..  . . 

1,400 

335 

1,  400 

Zayande  H.  Rud  Basin.. 

'335 

Yezd  deep  wells _ 

150 

150 

Iraq _ 

423 

50 

170 

3  203 

Range  improvement...  .. 

5 

5 

Irrigation'designing  con- 

construction.  . 

194 

3  194 

Irrigation  and  drainage 

laboratory _ _ 

4 

4 

Water  resources  plan- 

ning  irrigation' labora¬ 
tory  and  ground  water 
surveys.  _  _ 

170 

3 170 

Water  resources  utiliza- 

tion _ 

50 

3  50 

Israel _ 

68 

25 

43 

Irrigation . . 

25 

25 

Use  of  rangelands . 

30 

30 

Water  storage _ _ 

13 

13 

Jordan _ 

1,787 

707 

597 

483 

Yarmouk  Jordan  Valley. 
Range  water  develop- 

949 

587 

129 

233 

ment . 

362 

120 

242 

Range  management  and 

ground  water  develop¬ 
ment . 

134 

134 

Forestry  and  soil  con- 

servation _ 

39 

31 

8 

General  Wadi  develop- 

ment _ 

303 

303 

Lebanon _ 

1,380 

3  860 

>  526 

Litani  River  Basin  in- 

vest  igat  ions _ 

871 

656 

215 

Water  reconnaissance 

survey _ 

133 

40 

93 

Kasmie  construction 

project _ _ _ 

100 

100 

82 

64 

18 

200 

200 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

742 

140 

560 

3  42 

Natural  resources  survey. 
Rural  community  devel- 

140 

140 

opment  project.  _ . 

500 

4  500 

Ground  water  develop- 

ment _ _ 

60 

'60 

12 

12 

Drainage 

30 

30 

1  Programed. 

2  Includes  service  costs  for  technicians  and  trainees. 

3  Approximately  $170,000  was  also  obligated  for  tech¬ 
nicians  for  water  resource  survey  under  contract  with 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

4  Includes  development  of  land  and  water  resources  in 
such  seleet  areas  and  construction  of  irrigation  works. 

*  Obligated  for  technicians  and  trainees  in  water¬ 
spreading  techniques. 
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Irrigation,  reclamation,  and  hydroelectric 
power  projects  authorized  and  programed 
by  country  and  fiscal  year 


[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 

Projects 

Total 

1952 

1953 

1954 

South  Asia _ v _ 

62,339 

18,  484 

17,  763 

26,  092 

647 

114 

633 

Hclmand  Valley  agricul- 

\ 

114 

‘  533 

647 

India _ - _ - _ 

52,  712 

18,484 

16,096 

18, 132 

Ground-water  irrigation, 

construction,  and 

19,  891 

13,700 

6,191 

River  valley  develop¬ 
ment — power,  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  flood  control. . 

10, 189 

4,784 

5,405 

Ground-water  explora- 

4,500 

4,500 

Rihand  River  Dam  con- 

11,000 

11,  000 

Powerplant  expansion _ 

2,900 

2,900 

3,600 

Improvement  of  Rajas- 

3,600 

than  power  facilities _ 

Engineering  services  to 

632 

DVC  (Harza) 

632 

Nepal . . 

252 

153 

99 

209 

153 

66 

Irrigation  from  Tilawe... 

43 

43 

Pakistan . 

8,  728 

1,400 

7,328 

Ground  water — explora¬ 
tion  and  tube  wells _ 

Malchi  Dhand,  reclama- 

150 

150 

500 

500 

450 

450 

Baluchestan  State  Union 

300 

300 

...... 

Water  supply  and  con- 

trol: 

750 

750 

85 

85 

Taunsa  Barrage. . 

3,500 

3,500 

Soil  and  water  conserva- 

tion: 

Baluchistan  Prov- 

130 

130 

Bala-Chistan  Prov- 

55 

55 

Punjab  ground-water 

858 

858 

Water  supply  and  con- 

trol — irrigation  Granges 
Kobaclak _ 

1,950 

1,950 

Regional  projects _ _ _ _ 

195 

195 

Water  spreading _ 

V  195 

195 

Africa _ _ 

7,865 

206 

7,047 

612 

Egypt . - . . . 

2,316 

2,032 

284 

Agricultural  drainage _ 

162 

162 

Drainage  investigations 

29 

29 

122 

Underground  water  sur- 

122 

Land  reclamation  and 

1,  719 

1,  719 

Desert  range  develop- 

82 

82 

Photogrammetric  map¬ 
ping  3 . . . . 

202 

202 

Ethiopia _ _ _ 

400 

75 

100 

•  225 

Water  resources - 

400 

75 

100 

225 

Liberia _ 

302 

302 

Hydroelectric  hydrology. 

2 

4  300 

Aerial  photographic  sur- 

300 

_ . _ 

.  ■  ~  -  1 

319 

131 

85 

103 

Ground-water  resources.. 

319 

131 

85 

i  103 

Development  of  overseas 

4,528 

territories - - 

4,528 

French  Morocco— hy¬ 
droelectric  project  ‘ _ 

4,  528 

4,  528 

1  Programed. 

*  Includes  aerial  survey  High  Aswan  Reservoir. 

3  Programed  costs  for  an  estimated  13  technicians, 
including  administrative  costs. 

4  For  various  purposes  including  hydroelectric  Poten¬ 
tial  determination. 

*  French  counterpart  funds  derived  from  basic  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  for  this  project. 
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Latin  America:  Reclamation  and  power  proj¬ 
ects  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1954 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Reclamation  projects,  total _ 162.  9 


Colombia _  24.  0 

Costa  Rica _  39.  3 

Haiti _ _ _  50.  2 

Nicaragua _  21. 2 

Regional _  28.  2 


Power  projects,  total _  18.  0 


Cuba _  7.  3 

Dominican  Republic _  10.  7 


European  industrial  projects : 1  Authoriza¬ 
tions  for  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power  projects  financed  in  part  by 
FOA,  by  country  and  project,  cumulative, 
Apr.  3,  1948,  to  Mar.  31,  1954 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

FOA  procurement 


Country  and  project:  authorized 

Total  for  specified  European  proj- 
"  ects _  18,  678 


Prance:  Extension  of  the  Office  du 
Niger  irrigation  project  in  French 
West  Africa _ _ 1, 191 


Greece _  120 


Hydroelectric  plant  (40,000  kilo¬ 
watts)  ,  at  Agra  on  Vodas  River.  35 
Hydroelectric  plant  (50,000  kilo¬ 
watts),  at  Ladhon _  40 

Hydroelectric  plant  (5,000  kilo¬ 
watts)  ,  at  Louros _  45 


Iceland _  5,  034 


Expansion  of  hydroelectric  plant 

on  the  Sog  River _  4,  064 

Expansion  of  hydroelectric  plant 

on  the  Laxa  River _  970 


Portugal :  Irrigation  and  power  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Sorraia  Valley 

and  the  Plains  of  Vila  France _  1,  659 

Turkey:  Sariyar  hydroelectric 

powerplant  and  related  trans¬ 
mission  lines _  10,  157 

International :  Austro-German 

hydroelectric  powerplant  at 
Braunau  on  the  Inn  River _  517 


1  FOA  European  industrial  projects  are 
projects  which  are  approved  for  major  con¬ 
struction,  modification,  rehabilitation,  or 
equipping  of  plants,  installations,  or  facili¬ 
ties  where  substantial  amounts  of  inte¬ 
grated  engineering  or  dollar  procurement  are 
required. 

European  overseas  territories :  Authorizations 
for  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects,1 
by  area,  cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948  to  Mar. 
31,  1954 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

FOA 


Area  and  project:  authorizations 

Total  for  specified  European  over¬ 
seas  territories  projects _  1,  609 


French  territories :  Morocco  rice 

cultivation _  264 

Netherlands  territories _  1,345 


Surinam:  Eysvoogel  land  re¬ 
clamation  _ _  1,  296 

Cypress  antierosion  program _  17 

Somaliland  reservoir  construc¬ 
tion _ _  32 


1  Excludes  projects  of  a  similar  character 
developed  by  the  European  countries  them¬ 
selves  which  have  benefitted,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  by  FOA-financed  general  import  or 
loan  programs  or  by  the  use  of  the  country's 
own  counterpart  funds. 


FOA-Financed  Strategic  Materials  Develop¬ 
ment  Projects  for  Port  Development 
The  only  project  involved  in  the  strategic 
materials  program  pertaining  to  harbors, 
waterways,  and  related  projects,  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  port  of  Beira  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  This  project  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  for  MSA/ECA  financing  in  1950  has 
an  estimated  overall  cost  equivalent  to 
about  $3,300,000. 

The  project  is  financed  in  part  by  FOA 
with  counterpart  funds  and  dollars.  As  of 
March  31,  1954,  FOA  had  committed  $670,000 
for  the  purchase  of  American  equipment  and 
services,  and  the  equivalent  of  $1,325,000  in 
Netherlands  counterpart  funds.  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  counterpart  through  March  31,  1954, 
were  equivalent  to  $1,316,000.  As  of  the 
same  date,  dollar  expenditures  amounted  to 
$670,000. 

Far  East  program:  Authorizations  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  reclamation,  and  power  projects  by 
country  and  type  of  project — Cumulative, 


June  5,  1950,  to  Feb.  28,  1954 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Duntry  and  type  FOA 

of  project:  authorizations 

Total  for  specified  far  eastern 

projects _ 37,  217. 1 


China  (Formosa) _  19,529.0 


Irrigation  and  reclamation _ _  203.  0 

Port  facilities _  11.0 


Power: 

Hydro  power  generation _  6,  297.  0 

Thermal  power  generation _ 8,  185.  0 

Power  transmission  and  dis¬ 
tribution  _  4,  833.  0 


Indochina,  Associated  States _ _  5,  235.  8 


Irrigation  and  reclamation _  1,  152. 1 


Port  facilities: 

Harbor  improvements _  183.  6 

Inland  waterways _  3,  239.  2 

Cargo  handling  and  storage.  64.  7 
Power:  Thermal  power  genera¬ 
tion _  596. 2 


Thailand . .  9,012.3 


Irrigation  and  reclamation _  6,  587.  0 

Harbor  improvement _  805.  5 

Power  (power  system  survey 

and  rural  power) _  1.619.8 


Philippines _  3,  440.  0 


Irrigation  (pump  and  gravity _  2,  998.  0 

Port  facilities  and  inland 
waterways  (lighthouse  re¬ 
habilitation)  _  431. 0 

Electric  power  survey _ _  11.0 


FOREIGN  AID  a  SCHEME  TO  SIPHON  AMERICA’S 
WEALTH  AWAY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mi’.  President,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  program  and  this  bill.  I  have 
opposed  this  foreign-aid  scheme  to 
siphon  America’s  wealth  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  ever  since  I  came  to  the  United 
States  Senate ;  and  I  opposed  it  before  I 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
TV2  years  ago. 

I  oppose  it  because  it  was  sold,  under 
false  and  “phony”  pretenses,  by  a  reck¬ 
less  and  wasteful  administration  to  the 
Congress. 

I  oppose  it  because  it  has  not  bought 
national  defense. 

I  oppose  it  because  it  has  retarded  and 
held  back  national  defense,  squandering 
on  remote  and  distant  areas,  some  of 


them  now  under  Communist  domination, 
money  that  should  have  gone  to  expand 
our  Air  Force. 

I  oppose  it  because  it  has  taken  away 
jobs  from  American  workers,  and  given 
them  to  foreign  workers.  The  very  bill 
we  are  discussing  today  carries  a  $70  mil¬ 
lion  item  for  construction  of  airplanes  in 
Great  Britain,  the  nation  that  gave  to 
Russia  the  Zene  jet  engine  that  later 
appeared  in  the  MIG-15’s  that  shot  down 
American  airmen  in  Korea. 

BRITISH  JET  ENGINE  FOR  SOVIET  WAS  AT  FIRST 
DENIED 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
say  that  in  1948,  I  stated  on  this  floor 
that  England  had  sent  the  jet  engine  to 
Russia.  That  was  violently  denied. 
Someone  even  wrote  a  letter  on  that 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at 
that  time.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  jet 
engine  had  been  sent  to  Russia.  He 
merely  said  the  shipments  had  been 
stopped,  and  that  no  more  were  being 
sent.  Later,  however,  we  found  out  that 
the  shipments  had  not  been  stopped. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  when  a  new 
engine  or  ’any  other  new  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism  is  invented,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
send  more  than  one  to  a  foreign  country; 
from  that  point  on,  duplicates  can  be 
made  in  that  country.  That  is  what  Eng¬ 
land  did,  Mr.  President. 

FOREIGN  AID  USED  TO  DESTROY  UNITED  STATES 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  program 
and  this  bill  because  it  has  been  used,  in 
part,  to  destroy  many  of  our  great  do¬ 
mestic  industries. 

It  has  been  used  to  destroy  mining 
industries. 

It  has  been  used  to  destroy,  in  part, 
the  textile  industry. 

It  has  been  used  to  destroy  almost  all 
of  the  crockery  industry. 

It  has  been  used  to  destroy  the  watch 
industry. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United 
States  took  cognizance  of  that  fact,  and 
raised  the  tariff  on  watches  50  percent. 

In  that  connection  I  merely  wish  to 
say — as  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  else¬ 
where — that  the  job  of  fixing  the  tariff 
is  given  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  dodged  its  responsibil¬ 
ity,  by  passing  the  1934  act  which  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive,  by  means  of  a 
simple  congressional  act,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  Congress  to  set 
the  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  to 
regulate  foreign  trade.  Mr.  President, 
if  a  Member  of  the  Senate  had  said,  10, 
15,  20,  25,  30.  or  40  years  ago  that  Con¬ 
gress  might  do  that,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  why  does  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  provide  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  duty  of  fixing  the  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  and  of  regulating  foreign 
trade,  and  thus  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  workingman  and  investors  of  the 
United  States?  That  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  because  every  precinct 
in  the  United  States  is  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus, 
if  the  clothespin  industry  is  about  to  be 
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taken  away  from  southern  Maine,  Maine 
has  two  Senators  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  represent 
that  district,  and  they  can  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress  to  that  situation — 
as  was  done  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Maine,  who  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
itself  to  the  fact  that  that  little  industry 
was  being  destroyed. 

Why  was  it  being  destroyed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  It  was  being  destroyed  simply 
because  those  who  work  in  the  small 
clothespin  factories  in  southern  Maine 
are  paid  95  cents  an  hour,  whereas  in 
Sweden  55  cents  an  hour  is  paid  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  I  heard  the,  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Maine  say,  “It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that.’’  And  it  is,  Mr. 
President. 

MONEY  SQUANDERED  ON  FOREIGN  AID  THE 
PEOPLE'S  MONEY 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are  be¬ 
ing  destroyed — and  are  being  destroyed 
with  the  money  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  themselves,  not  with  our 
money,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  do  not  have 
any  money. 

Money  spent  by  the  Government  is  not 
the  Government’s  money,  but  belongs  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  taken  from  them  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Of  course,  what  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  just  said  is 
equally  true  of  the  mercury  industry 
and  the  tungsten  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Foreign  imports  cause  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  those  industries. 

Mr.  President,  criticism  is  made  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
the  debt  that  is  incurred,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  farmers  is 
running  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  But 
at  the  same  time,  wheat  is  imported 
from  Canada,  and  nearly  half  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  rye  crop  is  imported,  and  a  great 
deal  of  barley  is  imported. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  entirely  correct  in  his  criticism  of 
what  is  occurring. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
agree  with  me  that  these  industries 
should  not  be  put  out  of  business? 

FARM  PRODUCTION  ABROAD  STABILIZED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  DOLLARS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  Certainly  if  there  is  no 
tariff  on  wheat,  rye,  or  butter,  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  wages  and 
taxes  in  the  United  States  and  wages 
and  taxes  in  the  competing  countries, 
we  are  going  to  stabilize  the  production 
of  those  commodities  in  the  foreign 
countries  by  buying  their  supplies  of 
those  products. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  agree  with  me  that 


although  the  eastern  newspapers  print 
articles  about  how  much  money  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  are  making 
and  about  the  subsidy  the  farmers 
receive,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
farmer  takes  his  rye  crop  to  the  CCC, 
and  obtains  a  loan  on  it  at  $1.08  a 
bushel;  but  at  the  same  time,  rye  is  being 
imported  from  Canada — in  fact,  in  a 
period  of  6  months,  nearly  13  million 
bushels  were  imported,  or  more  than 
half  the  rye  crop  of  this  country;  and 
it  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  with  the 
result  that  the  price  of  rye  declined  to 
nearly  $1  a  bushel  in  the  last  year,  and 
with  the  further  result  that  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  put  their  rye  under 
loan  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  of  course  had,  sooner  or 
late,  to  sell  the  rye  at  the  market  price; 
and,  in  consequence,  a  $12  million  or 
$13  million  loss  is  charged  to  the  so- 
called  farmers’  subsidy.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lan- 
ger]  if  a  price  is  fixed  which  is  profit¬ 
able  to  any  nation  in  the  world  in  that 
business,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the 
product  from  coming  into  the  United 
States  if  the  duty  is  less  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  wages,  taxes,  and 
other  costs  of  production  in  the  com¬ 
peting  country  and  such  costs  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  market;  and 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  world 
to  keep  it  for  American  production  if 
the  duty  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Of  course.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator. 
He  is  contributing  a  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
hope  Senators  will  read  his  statement 
tomorrow. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LOBBY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
eastern  tier  of  States  seems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  dominated  by  people  who  are  in 
the  brokerage  business,  and  who  are 
taking  an  override  on  the  industries  of 
the  United  States.  New  York  City  is  a 
good  example — and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  included 
under  the  tent.  They  are  an  interna¬ 
tional  lobby. 

Those  who  occupy  the  great  buildings 
of  New  York — of  course,  the  canyons 
of  New  York  are  pretty  deep  for  a  moun¬ 
tain  man,  but  I  go  into  them  once  in  a 
while — are  sitting  in  their  offices  and 
taking  an  override  upon  industry.  That 
is  the  penalty  for  allowing  people  in 
America  to  do  a  brokerage  business. 
They  do  not  produce  anything,  but  they 
control  a  great  deal  of  oats.  There  is 
no  production  in  the  cities.  This  tier 
of  States,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  lost  so 
far  as  the  producers  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

The  Southern  States,  beginning  with 
Maryland,  and  the  Western  States,  be¬ 
ginning  with  western  Pennsylvania,  are 
producers. 

BROKERS  TAKING  OVERRIDE  ON  UNITED  STATES 
LABOR  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  people  of  those  States  do  not  know 
how  to  take  it  from  the  top.  They  think 
one  must  raise  a  crop  and  harvest  it — 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  go  out  and 
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cut  it  down,  rake  it  up,  shell  it,  thrash 
it,  or  stack  it.  They  think  one  must  go 
out  into  the  timber  and  cut  it  down, 
process  it,  run  it  through  a  sawmill,  or 
do  something  with  it  to  make  it  worth 
more  money.  They  think  one  must  go 
underground  into  the  mines  in  order  to 
mine  something. 

They  know  that  one  man  can  drill 
several  dry  oil  wells  and  spend  his  money, 
and  finally  get  a  producing  oil  or  gas 
well,  and  sell  it.  Those  people  are  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  do  not  know  how  to  take 
an  override  from  the  production  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  is  now 
being  done  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  Senator’s  own  State  of  Nevada 
the  wool  industry,  the  sheep-raising  in¬ 
dustry,  has  been  practically  ruined  by 
the  importation  of  wool  tops  from  Ar¬ 
gentina?  Not  only  are  wool  tops  im¬ 
ported  but  the  foreign  currency  is  fi¬ 
nagled  so  that  the  American  farmer 
who  produces  wool  and  sheep  is  up 
against  a  currency  which  is  not  even 
honest. 

UNITED  STATES  DOLLAR  WORLD’S  ONLY  HONEST 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MALONE.  With  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  currency  of  Canada,  there 
is  no  honest  currency  in  the  world  today 
except  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
All  foreign  countries  manipulate  their 
currency. 

We  talk  about  a  dollar  shortage.  Long 
ago  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
called  attention  to  the  definition  of  a 
dollar  shortage.  What  is  it?  One  way 
to  have  a  dollar  shortage — and  we  can 
all  have  it — is  to  expend  more  during  a 
year  than  we  earn;  but  the  current 
method  of  foreign  nations  in  establish¬ 
ing  dollar  shortages,  upon  which  they 
sell  us  a  bill  of  goods,  is  to  put  the  price 
of  their  currency  in  dollars  above  the 
market  price.  No  one  on  earth  except 
a  silly  Congress  will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
the  very  time  our  miners  were  stopped 
from  working  our  gold  mines  in  Nevada 
and  Colorado,  we  continued  to  pay  large 
sums  for  gold  from  Canada? 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  paid  $35  an  ounce 
for  the  gold.  The  Canadians  are  pretty 
smart  people.  I  very  greatly  admire 
them. 

I  delivered  an  address  at  Toronto  be¬ 
fore  their  national  mining  organization. 
I  think  it  was  in  1948.  Before  I  got  into 
the  business  end  of  the  speech,  I  chided 
them  a  little  by  saying  that  they  were 
pretty  smart.  I  said,  “You  pay  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  $7.50  an  ounce  on  gold  to  the 
goldminer;  then  we  pay  you  $35  for  it, 
which  makes  $42.50,  and  you  can  mine 
gold  for  $42.50  an  ounce,  because  we 
contribute  $35  and  you  contribute  $7.50.” 

Then  I  moved  on  to  the  subject  of 
wheat.  I  chided  them  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  and  appropriation  of  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  money,  so  that  we  would  give 
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the  money  to  England  to  pay  cash  for 
Canada’s  wheat. 

I  said,  “This  is  wonderful.  You  are 
smarter  than  we  are,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  be  in  better  condition  than  we 
shall  be.” 

Some  resented  my  statement  at  the 
time,  but  financial  writers  said  I  was 
right.  I  was  right.  The  Canadians  end¬ 
ed  up  better  than  we  did.  Their  dollar 
has  been  worth  a  premium  over  the 
American  dollar  about  half  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  years.  Why? 
They  are  smart  enough  to  write  off  taxes. 

CANADA  ENCOURAGES  MINING  INDUSTRY 

One  can  operate  a  mine  of  any  kind 
up  there  for  3  years,  and  let  it  get  out 
of  the  red  before  it  is  taxed.  We  start 
taxing  a  man  when  he  is  looking  for  the 
outcrop.  We  do  not  even  wait  until  he 
finds  the  mine;  we  start  taxing  him 
when  he  leaves  town  to  look  for  it. 

I  am  happy  to  say  th&t  yesterday  this 
body  approved  a  bill  containing  a  reason¬ 
able  depletion  allowance  of  15  to  23  per¬ 
cent  for  32  minerals,  which  will  be  some 
concession  to  the  taxpayer,  although  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  when  there  is  no  tariff 
or  duty  on  importations  of  wheat,  rye, 
or  butter  from  other  nations,  we  buy  it 
at  the  same  price,  and  then  store  ours 
and  eat  theirs. 

The  only  difference  in  the  case  of  a 
mineral,  crockery,  or  watches  is  that 
the  subsidy  is  collected  in  a  different 
way. 

Here  they  come.  Foreign  producers 
take  the  market,  and  the  United  States 
manufacturers  or  producers  go  out  of 
business  or  have  their  production  severe¬ 
ly  reduced.  Their  employees  are  scat¬ 
tered  among  other  jobs,  or  go  on  unem¬ 
ployment  relief. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRY,  TRADE,  SUBSIDIZED  AT  TAX¬ 
PAYERS'  EXPENSE 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  is  being  used  to  subsidize  foreign 
industry  and  trade  in  competition  with 
American  industry,  just  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  outlined  in  regard  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  places  foreign  industry  in  com¬ 
petition  with  American  industries,  in¬ 
vestors,  and  workmen,  and  it  is  creating 
distressed  areas  in  our  Nation,  and  what 
amounts  to  a  mild  recession. 

No  one  in  Washington  experiences  a 
recession;  we  simply  appropriate  money. 
The  brokers  in  New  York  have  no  reces¬ 
sion,  because  they  take  an  override.  But 
if  one  goes  into  the  farming  areas,  the 
mining  areas  the  crockery  production 
areas,  or  the  motorcycle  and  bicycle- 
producing  areas,  not  only  will  he  find  a 
mild  recession,  but  he  may  find  some¬ 
thing  he  will  not  like.  He  will  be  asked 
a  few  embarrassing  questions. 

FOREIGN  AID  A  HEAVY  DRAIN  ON  STATES 

I  oppose  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  foreign  aid  has  constituted  a  tragic 
drain  on  each  and  every  one  of  our 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  this  month  pre¬ 
pared  a  valuable  report  on  foreign  aid 
extended  during  the  postwar  years.  I 
have  checked  this  report  against  official 
Government  records  and  find  it  very 
accurate. 


The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  deplores  the  fact  that — 

Providing  foreign  governments  with  aid  at 
the  expense  of  American  taxpayers  no  longer 
seems  to  receive  the  public  attention  it  did 
in  the  early  postwar  years  when  the  British 
loan,  UNRRA,  Greek-Turkish  aid,  and  the 
Marshall  plan  were  widely  discussed. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  the  British  loan.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  remembers  when  the  United 
States  gave  Great  Britain  $3,750,000,000 
for  nothing.  When  a  small  group  of 
Senators  on  the  floor  offered  amend¬ 
ments  to  that  bill,  the  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  we  showed  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  a  $10,000  home  to  every  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  still  have  money 
left  from  that  $3,750,000,000.  Does  the 
Senator  remember  that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  remember  it,  al¬ 
though  I  was  riot  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time.  If  I  had  been  in  the  Senate,  I 
should  have  joined  with  other  Senators 
in  bringing  out  that  fact  and  in  voting 
against  the  British  loan. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
member  we  said  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  free  hospitals  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other,  to  take  care 
of  the  people,  with  that  amount  of 
money?  Does  the  Senator  remember 
that  only  11  Senators  voted  against  the 
British  loan  bill? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  about  the 
number  of  votes  we  will  get  for  this 
amendment,  I  think. 

GIVEAWAY  FUNDS  WOULD  HAVE  PAID  FOR  PRESI¬ 
DENT’S  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

I  will  say  further,  if  we  had  available 
the  $59  billion  we  have  boondoggled 
away,  including  the  last  year’s  expendi¬ 
ture  for  this  so-called  foreign  aid — it  is 
given  a  new  name  every  year,  so  that  no 
one  can  understand  it — we  could  build 
the  roads  the  President  is  asking  for.  He 
suggested  $50  billion  for  roads  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  10  years.  We  could  build  the  irri¬ 
gation  and  flood-control  projects  and 
rivers  and  harbors  improvements,  for 
$10  billion.  We  would  then  be,  in  my 
judgment,  ahead,  and  everyone  in  the 
United  States  of  America  would  be  living 
better.  We  could  build  an  invincible  na¬ 
tional  defense,  with  and  Air  Force  and 
everything  else  we  need. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  remember  reading, 
although  he  was  not  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time,  that  the  engineers — and  the 
distinguished  Senator  was  one  of  them, 
as  I  remember — showed  we  could  build 
six  4-lane  highways,  3  of  them  east  and 
west,  and  3  of  them  north  and  south, 
which  would  be  large,  excellent  military 
highways  of  concrete,  for  less  money 
than  the  $3,750,000,000  we  gave  to  Great 
Britain? 

Today  the  President,  after  these 
years,  is  requesting  additional  billions 
of  dollars  to  build  roads.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  does  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
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the  high  rate  of  mortality  from  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  place  after  place  there  are  little,  tiny, 
narrow  roads?  The  roads  are  so  nar¬ 
row  that  in  rainy  weather  the  roads  are 
slippery  and,  of  course,  automobiles  col¬ 
lide.  We  would  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  fine  4-lane  highways  with  this 
amount  of  money. 

UNITED  STATES  ROAD  NEED  TREMENDOUS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  say, 
in  answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  we  could  have  had 
those  highways.  Now  those  highways 
will  cost  a  terrific  additional  amount  of 
money. 

I  recall  in  1917  and  1918,  in  World 
War  I,  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  had  a  battery  of  field  artillery 
in  France.  We  would  start  moving  ar¬ 
tillery  across  France,  and  we  could  not 
understand  for  a  while  why  we  had  no 
trouble  in  moving  the  artillery.  We 
found  out  later  they  had  been  building 
roads  for  100  years. 

I  remember  seeing  a  Frenchman  who 
was  maybe  70  years  old,  who  was  grey 
headed,  sitting  alongside  of  the  road 
using  about  a  pound  hammer,  hitting 
a  stone,  and  about  every  third  blow  he 
would  knock  a  piece  off  about  the  size 
of  a  quarter,  but  he  would  be  doing  that 
all  the  time;  and  the  French  people  had 
been  working  in  that  way  for  100  years, 
building  roads. 

I  was  told  those  roads  had  been  built 
layer  upon  layer  as  they  sank  down  into 
that  mud.  Some  of  the  layers  were  six 
feet  deep. 

We  ran  that  artillery  across  France 
without  any  trouble.  We  need  that  type 
of  roads  in  this  country.  We  may  need 
them  before  we  know  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  know  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  was  in  Austria.  Some¬ 
time  ago  I  was  there,  and  observed  a 
beautiful  road  extending  all  the  way 
from  Vienna  to  Salzburg,  which  had 
been  paid  for  completely  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers.  We  could  have  used  the 
money  which  went  into  that  road  to 
build  roads  in  State  after  State  after 
State  here  in  the  United  States.  Is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course  it  is.  We 
are  now  building  irrigation,  flood  con¬ 
trol,  and  power  projects  in  Italy,  France, 
and  all  over  the  world;  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
they  are  more  needed  than  in  this 
country. 

If  we  will  get  our  feet  on  the  ground 
and  take  into  consideration  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  area  which  we  need 
to  defend  under  all  conditions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  military  strategists,  then  we 
can  become  self-sufficient  in  everything 
we  need  and  we  can  defend  our  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

OVERPOPULATION  OLD  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  we 
should  build  our  roads  and  get  every¬ 
thing  set  up  right.  We  should  pay  some 
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attention  to  our  own  business,  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  proceed  as  it  has 
for  2,000  years — like  a  bunch  of  angle 
worms  in  a  barrel. 

Asia  and  Europe  have  nearly  77  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
Overpopulation  is  their  trouble.  No  one 
else  can  cure  that  trouble  for  them. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  by  any  chance  seen  the  $43  mil¬ 
lion  summer  hotel  which  was  built  en¬ 
tirely  with  United  States  money  near 
The  Hague,  where  the  people  go  to  loaf 
and  enjoy  their  leisure  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  beaches  there?  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  about  any  $43  million  summer  resort 
hotel  in  the  United  States,  built  by  the 
Government  and  donated  to  private 
owners? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  said  to  a  Cabinet  officer — I 
will  not  name  him,  because  it  was  in 
executive  session — that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  if  every 
Cabinet  officer  were  paraded  before  that 
committee  with  a  world  map  and  made 
to  point  out  where  they  have  spent  for¬ 
eign  aid  money  in  the  past  22  years  and 
where  they  are  expending  it  today  and 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the  money 
they  are  asking  for,  the  people  of  this 
country  would  move  on  Washington;  the 
people  would  not  even  wait  for  an 
election. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further,  Mr.  President? 

Mi-.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  will  re¬ 
member  the  51  nations  which  signed  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  how  they 
were  going  to  help  us.  The  Senator  will 
remember  the  speech  of  the  late  Senator 
Vandenberg  in  which  he  said,  “We  need 
allies.  We  need  allies.” 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  re¬ 
remember  how  many  of  the  allies  sent 
troops  to  Korea  when  we  got  into  trouble 
there? 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  TURN  TO  NEUTRALISM 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


there  were  more  allies  that  sent  troops 
to  Korea  than  will  ever  send  troops  any¬ 
where  again.  Those  countries  are  going 
to  be  neutral  in  world  war  III.  Of 
course  they  will  be  neutral,  or  some  of 
them  worse  than  neutral.  That  is  the 
way  things  are  going  to  work  out. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  voted  against  Senator  Vanden- 
berg’s  plan  I  am  sure. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  not  embarrassed  to  mention  this  now, 
because  he  stood  flatfooted  and  debated 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  said:  “If  we  sign  this  North 
Atlantic  pact  we  are  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  the  colonial  system  through- 
our  the  world.  We  are  guaranteeing  to 
hold  what  are  called  colonies  in  slavery 
for  the  empire-minded  nations.”  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  said  “No,”  he 
did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  then 
said,  “I  will  tell  you  how  it  looks  to  me. 
We  are  guaranteeing  to  go  to  war  when 
the  colonial-minded  nations,  England, 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
become  involved  in  war.  We  have  no 
control  of  the  reasons  for  those  coun¬ 
tries  getting  into  war.  Why  do  they 
get  into  war?  Those  countries  go  to 
war  to  defend  their  colonial  possessions.” 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  knows  that  is  true  now.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  if  that  fact  is  not  clear? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Of  course  it  is  clear. 
It  is  clear  now. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  was  clear  then,  too. 

CONGRESS  APPROVES  FOREIGN  BOONDOGGLES 

Mr.  President,  I  was  among  those  who 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  opposed  the  proposal 
for  Greek-Turkish  aid,  the  Marshall 
plan,  ECA,  and  subsequent  proposals, 
but  the  foreign  forces  then  were  too 
strong.  They  have  remained  strong. 
Every  foreign  aid  and  boondoggle  re¬ 
quest  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  has  been  approved,  and  today 
the  amounts  voted  add  up  to  a  fearful 
total; 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  total  in  grants  and  credits 


voted  by  the  Congress  since  July  1,  1945, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign-aid  funds  provided  during  postwar 
period  from  July  1,  1945,  to  date 


Million 

Grants  paid  out  July  1, 1945,  to  June 

30,  1953 _ $34,366 

Grants  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 

1953 _  10,  500 

Appropriations  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1954 _  5,  200 

Total  grants _  50,  066 

Less  returns  on  grants  to  June  30, 

1953 _  1,348 

Net  aid  in  grants _  48,718 


Loans  paid  out  July  1,  1945,  to  June 

30,  1953 _  11,051 

Loans  authorized  but  not  paid  out 

as  of  June  30,  1953 _  2,  003 


Total  loans _  13,  054 

Less  principal  collected  on  loans  to 

June  30,  1953 _  2,421 


Net  aid  in  loans _  10,  633 


Total  net  aid  provided _  59,  351 


FOREIGN  STATE  COSTS  TO  EACH  STATE  LISTED 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
costs  of  this  international  boondoggle 
have  been  enormous.  The  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  have  been  enormous.  The 
costs  to  the  48  States  and  to  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  enormous. 

These  costs  have  been  broken  down  in 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Council  show¬ 
ing  the  proportionate  share  borne  by 
each  State  in  the  postwar  period  from 
July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1954,  and  what 
the  proportionate  share  would  be  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  based  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  original  foreign-aid  request  for 
$3,448,000,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Cost  of  foreign  aid  to  the  Stales  for  the  10  postwar  years  July  1,  19^5,  to  June  SO,  1955 


Alabama _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado _ 

Connecticut... 

Delaware _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine . . 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts 
Michigan . 


Funds  provided  July  1, 1945,  to  June  30,  1954 


Economic 


Military 


Total. 


Funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1955 


Economic 


Military 


Total 


Fundsprovided 
and  requested 
July  1,  1945,  to 
June  30, 1955 


$360, 
157, 
187, 
3,  492, 
421, 
697, 
191, 
528, 
501, 
107, 
2,  933, 
942, 
482, 
421, 
398, 
413, 
149, 
716, 
1,  225, 
2, 100, 


020, 000 
030, 000 
670,000 
960,  000 
300,  000 
060, 000 
.500,000 
540,000 
730, 000 
240,  000 
780,  000 
180,  000 
580,000 
300, 000 
320,  000 
640,000 
370,000 
210, 000 
600,000 
500,000 


$198,  340,  000 
86,  510,  000 
103.  390,  000 
1, 924, 320, 000 
232, 100,  000 
384, 020,  000 
105,  500,  000 
291, 180, 000 
276,  410,  000 
59, 080,  000 
1,  616,  260, 000 
519, 060, 000 
265,  860,  000 
232, 100,  000 
219,  440,  000 
227,  880,  000 
82,  290,  000 
394,  570,  000 
675,  200.  000 
1, 160,  500,  000 


$5.58, 
243, 
291, 
5,417, 
653, 
1,  081, 
297, 
819, 
778, 
166, 
4,550, 
1,461, 
748, 
653, 
617, 
641, 
231, 
1,110, 
1,900, 
3,  207, 


360, 000 
540,  000 
060,  000 
280, 000 
400,  000 
080,  000 
000,000 
720, 000 
140,000 
320, 000 
040,  000 
240,  000 
440, 000 
400,000 
760,000 
520,000 
660,000 
780,000 
800, 000 
000,000 


$8,  676, 200 

3,  784,  300 

4,  522,  700 
84, 177,  600 
10,  153,  000 

16,  798,  600 
4,  615, 000 

12,737,  400 
12,091,300 

2,  584,  400 
70,  701, 800 
22,  705,  800 
11,629,800 
10, 153,  000 

9,  599,  200 
9,  968,  400 

3,  599,  700 

17,  260,  100 
29,  536, 000 
60, 765, 000 


$23,  735,  000 
10, 352,  500 
12, 372,  500 
230,  280,  000 
27,  775,  000 
45,  955, 000 
12,  625, 000 
34, 845,  000 
33, 077,  500 
7, 070, 000 
193,  415,000 
62, 115, 000 
31,815,000 
27,  775,  000 
26,  260,  000 
27,  270, 000 
9,  847,  500 
47,  217,  500 
80, 800,  000 
138,  875, 000 


$32,  411,  200 
14, 136,  800 
16, 895,  200 
314,  457,  600 
37,  928,  000 
62,  753,  600 
17,  240, 000 
47,  582,  400 
45, 168,  800 
9,  654,  400 
264, 116,800 
84,  820,  800 
43,  444,  800 
37,  928,  (MX) 
35,  859,  200 
37,  238,  400 
13,  447,  200 
64,  477,  600 
110, 336,  000 
189,  640, 000 


$590, 
257, 
307, 
5,731, 
691, 
1, 143, 
314, 
867, 
823, 
175, 
4,  814, 

1,  546, 
791, 
691, 
653, 
678, 
245, 

1, 175, 

2,  011, 
3,  456, 


771,  200 
676,  800 
955,  200 
737,  600 
328,  000 
833,  600 
240, 000 
302,  409 

308.800 
974,  400 

156.800 
060,  800 

884.800 
328,000 

619.200 
758,  400 

107.200 
257,600 
136. 000 
640,000 


1954 
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Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina _ 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma _ .... 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina _ 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Utah _ 

Vermont _ _ _ 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ ' _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming _ _ _ _ _ 

District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc. 

United  States  total... _ _ 


Funds  provided  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1954 

Funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1955 

Funds  provided 
and  requested 
July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1955 

Economic 

Military 

Total 

Economic 

Military 

Total 

$651, 100,  000 
183,  840,  000 
1,  007,  290, 000 
118,  730, 000 
302,  570,  000 
57, 450,  000 
99,  580,  000 
1,  306,  030,  000 
118,730,  000 

5,  695,  630,  000 
540,  030, 000 
84,  260,  000 
2,416,730,000 
390,  660,  000 
383,  000,  000 
2,841,860,000 
199, 160,  000 
260,  440, 000 
91,920,000 
448,110, 000 
1,  616,  260,  000 
130,  220,  000 
61,  280,  000 
555, 350,  000 
616,  630,  000 
279,  590, 000 
788, 980,  000 
61,280,000 
658,  760,  000 

$358,  700, 000 
101, 280, 000 
554,  930, 000 
66,  410, 000 
166, 690, 000 
31,  650,  000 
54,  860,  000 
719,  510,  000 
65,  410,  000 
3,  082,  710,  000 
297,  510, 000 
46,  420,  000 

1,  331,410,  000 
215,  220,  000 
211,000,000 
1,  565, 620, 000 
109,  720, 000 
143,  480, 000 
50,  640,  000 
246,  870,  000 
890,  420,  000 
71,  740,  000 
33,  760,  000 
305,  950,  000 
339,  710,  000 
154, 030,  000 
434, 660,  000 
33,  760,  000 
362,920,000 

$1, 009,  800,  000 
285, 120,  000 

1,  562,  220,  000 
184,  140,  000 
469,  260, 000 

89, 100,  000 
154,  440,  000 

2,  025,  540,  000 
184, 140,  000 

8, 678, 340, 000 
837,  540, 000 
130,  680,  000 
3, 748, 140, 000 
605,  880,  000 
594,  000,  000 
4, 407,  480, 000 
308,  880, 000 
403, 920, 000 
142,  560, 000 
694,  980, 000 
2,  506,  680,  000 
201,  960,  000 
95,  040,  000 
861,  300,  000 
956, 340,  000 
433,  620,  000 
1, 223, 640,  000 
95,  040,  000 
1, 021, 680,  000 

$15,  691, 000 

4, 430, 400 
24,  274,  900 

2,  861, 300 
7, 291, 700 

1,  384,  500 

2,  399,  800 
31, 474,  300 

2,  861,  300 
134,  850,  300 
13, 014,  300 
2, 030,  600 
58,  241,  300 
9, 414,  600 
9,  230,  000 
68,  486,  600 
4, 799, 600 
6,  276,  400 
2,  215, 200 
10,799, 100 
38,  950,  600 
3, 138,  200 
1,476,800 

13,  383,  500 

14,  860, 300 
6,  737,  900 

19,  013, 800 
1,  476, 800 
15, 875,  600 

$42, 925, 000 
12, 120, 000 
66,  407,  500 
7,  827,  500 
19,  947,  500 
3,  787,  500 

6,  565,  000 
86, 102,  500 

7,  827,  500 
368,  902,  500 

35,  602,  500 
5,  555,  000 
159,  327,  500 
25,  755, 000 
25,  250, 000 
187,  355, 000 
13, 130,  000 
17, 170, 000 
6, 060, 000 
29,  542,  500 
106,  555,  000 

8,  585,  000 
4, 040, 000 

36, 612,  500 
40,  652,  500 
18,  432,  500 
52,  015, 000 
4, 040, 000 
43, 430,  000 

$58, 616, 000 

16,  550,  400 
90,  682, 400 
10,  688,  800 
27,  239,  200 

5, 172, 000 
8,  964,  800 
117,  576,  800 
10,  688,  800 
603, 752, 800 
48,  616, 800 

7,  585,  600 
217,  568,  800 

35, 169, 600 
34,  480, 000 
255,  841, 600 

17,  929, 600 
23,  446,  400 

8,  275, 200 
40,  341, 600 

145,  505,  600 
11,  723,  200 
5,  516,  800 
49,996,000 
55,  512, 800 
25, 170,  400 
71, 028, 800 
5,  516, 800 
59,  305,  600 

$1, 068, 416, 000 
301,  670, 400 
1,  652,  902,  400 
194,  828,  800 

496. 499. 200 
94,  272,  000 

163,  404,  800 
2, 143, 116,  800 
194,  828,  800 
9, 182,  092,  800 
886, 156,  800 
138,  265,  600 
3, 965,  708,  800 
641,  049,  600 
628,  480, 000 
4,  663,  321, 600 
326,  809,  600 

427. 366. 400 

150. 835. 200 
735,  321, 600 

2, 652, 185, 600 
213,  683,  200 
100,  556,  800 
911,296,000 
1,011,852,800 

458. 790. 400 
1, 294,  668, 800 

100,  556, 800 
1,  080,  985,  600 

38, 300, 000, 000 

21, 100,  000,  000 

59,400, 000,000 

923,  000,  000 

2,  525,  000, 000 

3, 448, 000, 000 

62, 848, 000, 000 

WHY  VOTE  ANY  FOREIGN  AID  AT  ALL? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  foreign-aid  burden  that 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  each  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  fiscal  year  if  pending 
foreign  aid  legislation  passes  was  based, 
as  I  stated  before,  on  the  original  $3,- 
447,708,000  request. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shaved 
it  slightly  to  $3,338,208,000,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  recommended  a  further  re¬ 
duction  to  $3,100,000,000.  I  am  opposed 
to  authorizing  any  amount  at  all. 

This  is  not  a  $3,447,708,000  bill,  or  a 
$3,338,208,000  bill,  or  a  $3,100,000,000 
bill.  It  is  a  $13,079,000,000  bill  as  it  comes 
from  the  Senate  committee;  a  $13,317,- 
208,000  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House. 

It  authorizes  $3.1  billion  or  $3.3  billion 
in  new  money,  and  extends  the  author¬ 
ization  of  $9,979,000,000 — almost  10  bil¬ 
lion — voted  by  the  Congress  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  and  which  has  not  been 
expended. 

BILLIONS  VOTED  SIGHT-UNSEEN  WITH  NO 
KNOWLEDGE  WHERE  AID  GOING 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  pause 
and  think  for  a  minute.  Ten  billion 
dollars  is  almost  three  times  as  much  as 
was  required  to  operate  whole  Govern¬ 
ment  for  1  year  in  1932.  It  is  almost 
enough  money  to  have  operated  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  3  years  as  of  that  period. 

Now  we  are  in  a  rut.  We  jump  through 
the  hoop.  We  appropriate  $3.1  billion 
for  foreign  nations,  and  do  not  even  look 
at  the  list  of  things  for  which  it  is  to 
be  expended. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Members  of  a 
distinguished  body  of  men  such  as  this 
be  put  in  that  frame  of  mind?  It  is  a 
deep  mystery  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  how  Senators  who  represent 
producing  States  can  be  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind  when  their  working  men  are 
being  turned  out  into  the  streets,  and 
placed  in  direct  competition  with  the 
slave  labor  of  the  world,  which  is  build¬ 
ing  up  more  and  more  competition  for 


them  each  year.  To  top  it  all  off,  we  are 
arming  our  potential  enemies. 

THIRTEEN  BILLION  DOLLARS  WOULD  BUILD 
NECESSARY  PLANES 

We  are  not  discussing  $3  billion-plus 
of  additional  foreign  aid.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  $13  billion  of  taxpayers’  money. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Air  Corps  to  manufacture 
planes — planes  we  must  have  for  de¬ 
fense — and  to  make  available  the  metal 
without  which  we  cannot  make  the  high¬ 
est  efficiency  planes,  which  we  do  not 
have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  Russia  were  govern¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  Government, 
could  she  do  a  better  job,  from  her  stand¬ 
point,  than  are  the  men  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  it? 

AMERICAN  LEGION  CONVENTION  RECALLED 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  do  a  better  job.  In  1948,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  attended  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  New  York,  where  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  prevailing  upon  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  approve  its  program.  The  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Nevada  worked  for  3 
days  with  that  committee  in  New  York 
and  could  not  stop  its  action.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  supported 
by  the  State  Department,  said  he  would 
rewrite  the  resolution  any  way  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  suggested,  but  that 
the  Marshall  plan  would  be  approved. 
I  said,  “If  you  are  going  to  approve  the 
Marshall  plan,  it  does  not  matter  how 
you  write  it.” 

The  resolution  came  to  the  floor  the 
last  day  of  the  convention.  The  dele¬ 
gates  were  in  a  big  barnlike  building, 
with  no  air  conditioning,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  110.  They  had  gone 
through  4  days  of  this  and,  with  their 
collars  unbuttoned  and  their  suspenders 


down,  they  wanted  to  pass  the  resolu¬ 
tions  and  get  away. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  took 
the  microphone  away  from  someone  and 
occupied  about  10  minutes  in  saying: 
“I  have  been  with  you  too  long — more 
than  30  years — in  your  national  conven¬ 
tions  and  in  our  State  conventions,  to 
let  you  think  that  I  am  going  back  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  support  the  resolu¬ 
tions  you  are  about  to  pass.  I  will  not 
do  it.” 

In  1949,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  recol¬ 
lection  as  to  the-  date,  the  New  York 
department  invited  me  to  make  one  of 
the  principal  addresses  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  spoke  for  30  minutes  before  that  con¬ 
vention  and,  apropos  of  the  remark  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer],  after  describing  Mr.  Acheson, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  closed 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  never  did 
say  that  Mr.  Acheson  was  a  traitor  to 
this  country.  All  he  ever  said  about  him 
was  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  done 
a  better  job  on  us  if  he  were. 

UNEXPENDED  FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS  WOULD  WIPE 
OUT  DEFICIT 

The  American  Legion  never  adopted 
any  resolutions  on  this  program,  either 
then  or  since.  It  has  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  opposing  it. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  $3  billion, 
plus  more  foreign  aid;  we  are  talking 
about  $13  billion  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

I  propose  to  save  that  money  by 
amending  the  pending  measure  and  re¬ 
turning  the  unexpended  balance  of 
previous  foreign-aid  appropriations 
either  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  or  to  the  taxpayers.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  submitted  would  make  it 
available  for  our  own  national  defense. 

TAXPAYERS  DESERVE  RETURN  OF  UNUSED  BALANCE 

The  $9,979,000,000  could  be  used  to 
wipe  out  the  deficit  which  now  exists. 
It  could  be  used  to  obviate  any  need  or 
demand  to  raise  the  debt  limit.  Or  it 
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could  be  applied  as  a  windfall  for  the 
Nation’s  taxpayers,  prorated  to  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  past 
foreign-aid  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  windfalls  these  past  few 
weeks,  but  we  have  never  heard,  in  all 
our  years  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
of  any  windfall  going  to  the  taxpayers. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  retain  this 
money  it  could  be  reappropriated  and 
applied  to  a  real  defense  purpose — ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  air  strength;  and  I  mean 
expansion  of  our  strength  through  con¬ 
struction  of  airplanes  in  the  United 
Statse,  not  in  Great  Britain,  which  would 
give  this  Nation  real  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  now  contains  some  very  strange  lan¬ 
guage,  language  that  is  both  strange  and 
vague. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  $13  bil¬ 
lion  legislation,  as  stated  in  title  I,  chap¬ 
ter  I  is  “to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security  through  the  United  Nations 
so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
except  in  the  common  defense.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  exact  word¬ 
ing.  The  expressed  purpose  is  to  achieve 
peace  and  security  through  the  United 
Nations  by  assuring  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common 
defense. 

FOREIGN  AID  BENEFICIARIES  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA- 
RED  CHINA 

Soviet  Russia  is  a  member,  and  a  very 
noisy  and  belligerent  member,  of  the 
United  Nations.  Is  our  military  assist¬ 
ance,  to  which  title  I,  chapter  I,  applies, 
to  be  used  in  the  common  defense  of 
Soviet  Russia? 

At  the  moment,  the  European  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  already  said 
they  are  going  to  trade  without  stint  with 
Russia  and  with  Communist  China,  and 
with  every  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  regardless  of  its  Communist 
leanings. 

Soviet  Russia’s  Communist  satellites 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Are  these  funds  to  be  used  in  their  com¬ 
mon  defense? 

AIDED  NATIONS  BACK  RED  CHINA  FOR  UNITED 
NATIONS  ENTRY 

Red  China  expects  to  be  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  and  is  being  warmly  backed  by 
both  France,  which  she  has  just  defeated 
in  Indochina,  and  by  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adopted  another  resolution  which  is 
meaningless,  because  in  my  opinion  we 
have  never  changed  a  commitment  of 
the  State  Department  to  allow  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  recognize  Com¬ 
munist  China,  although  not  with  our 
vote.  The  United  States  would  vote 
perfunctorily  against  it. 

It  was  in  1950,  I  believe,  when  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States,  that  I  said  in  the  Senate, 
when  the  Senate  was  meeting  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber,  that  at  that 
moment  we  had  committed  ourselves  to 
go  along  with  England  in  the  devaluation 
of  her  currency  and  in  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China.  That  statement  was 
denied.  As  soon  as  the  representatives 


of  Great  Britain  had  returned  home,  the 
currency  of  Great  Britain  was  devalued, 
thereby  destroying  utterly  the  effect  of 
any  trade  agreements  the  United  States 
had  ever  made  with  Great  Britain, 

Mr.  DANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  found  any  differ¬ 
ence  at  all  between  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Truman-Acheson  regime  and  that 
of  the  administration  of  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Secretary  Dulles?  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  have  him  state  what  the 
difference  is. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  no  difference, 
except  that  the  present  administration 
is  more  effective  in  carrying  out  the 
policy. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Did  not  the  American 
people  go  to  the  polls  and  demand  a 
change  as  recently  as  the  last  general 
election?  Has  that  change  taken  place? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  that  I  thought 
the  people  had  demanded  a  change;  at 
least,  they  made  a  change.  But  we  are 
being  led  to  believe,  according  to  current 
events,  that  the  people  wanted  to  carry 
on  the  same  policy  under  a  new  set  of 
faces.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  I 
think  we  shall  find  that  out  in  due  time. 

To  continue  with  my  comments 
about  Mr.  Acheson,  some  of  us  raised 
so  much  criticism  that  the  government 
postponed,  at  least,  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China.  Great  Britain  rec¬ 
ognized  Communist  China,  but  the 
United  States  did  not  go  along  with  her, 
although  I  am  as  certain  now  as  I  was 
at  that  time  that  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  such  recognition.  But  our 
government  was  afraid  to  recognize 
Communist  China,  because  the  people 
would  not  have  liked  it. 

A  year  or  so  later  Mr.  Acheson  made  a 
hasty  trip  to  Europe,  as  Mr.  Dulles  now 
makes  many  of  them,  covering  a  lot  of 
countries.  When  Mr.  Acheson  returned, 
there  was  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress. 
We  listened  to  an  hour’s  speech  by  that 
distinguished  gentleman.  Nothing  was 
said  in  that  one-hour  speech  that  we  had 
not  heard  50  times  before — not  one 
thing.  He  led  up  to  it  fast,  and  he  got 
away  from  it  fast,  like  a  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  an  Elks’  Club.  He  said,  as 
he  was  going  along,  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
use  the  veto  to  prevent  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China.  He  went  right  on, 
but  I  caught  that  statement.  Probably 
others  did,  too,  but  I  was  the  only  one 
who  mentioned  it  on  the  Senate  floor. 

POLICY  TOWARD  RED  CHINA  UNCHANGED 

That  policy  was  never  changed  under 
Acheson  or  his  regime.  I  believe  the 
United  States  now  is  committed  not  to 
use  the  veto  to  prevent  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China,  and  that  we  will  go 
along  with  such  recognition  if  we  are 
outvoted  in  the  United  Nations.  When¬ 
ever  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  see  fit  to  bring  up  the  question, 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  battering 
down  American  opinion  to  the  right  con¬ 
sistency,  whenever  there  are  enough 
businessmen  clamoring  for  trade  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China, 
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suddenly  the  question  of  recognition  of 
Communist  China  will  be  brought  up  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  at  that  time 
no  questions  will  be  raised  about  it. 
Our  Government  will  merely  say,  “Well, 
Communist  China  is  in ;  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it.” 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
a  special  consultant  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  in  1942.  In 
1945  I  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  as  an 
observer  of  the  proceedings  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion.  On  my  way  back  to  Washington, 
and  while  I  was  passing  through  Denver, 
someone  asked  what  I  thought  about  the 
United  Nations.  The  reply  I  made  was 
that  there  were  49  nations  in  attendance 
at  San  Francisco.  Forty-eight  nations 
had  a  market  basket  on  each  arm,  but 
there  was  only  one  nation  with  anything 
to  put  into  the  baskets. 

FOREIGN  AID  LIKE  COCKTAIL  HABIT 

The  situation  has  not  changed.  We 
are  subject  to  a  division  of  our  wealth. 
This  worldwide  WPA  is  only  one  method. 
The  other  is  free  trade,  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  commodities  produced  by  sweatshop 
labor  abroad  come  into  the  United 
States  and  displace  the  products  of 
American  workers,  thereby  gradually 
lowering  the  living  standards  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  and  depriving  them  of 
a  feeling  of  security,  well-being,  and 
prosperity. 

The  situation  is  something  like  that 
of  a  person  who  starts  to  drink  cock¬ 
tails.  He  feels  so  good,  he  neglects  to 
count  the  number  he  takes.  Everything 
seems  fine.  The  next  morning  he  has  a 
headache,  and  that  takes  all  the  fun 
away.  That  is  what  the  United  States 
is  headed  for. 

It  is  true  that  France  and  Britain  have 
told  Communist  China  that  she  must 
wait  a  bit,  until  tempers  in  the  United 
States  cool  a  little,  but  they  have 
promised  Red  China  a  seat  in  the  United 
Nations  in  due  course. 

Is  the  military  assistance  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  today  to  be  used  in  the 
common  defense  of  Red  China,  once 
she.  gains  her  promised  seat  in  the 
United  Nations? 

FOREIGN  TRADE  WITH  COMMUNISTS  PROMOTED 
WITH  UNITED  STATES  AID  MONEY 

In  the  past,  foreign  aid  has  gone  to 
Soviet  Russia,  to  all  of  her  satellites, 
and  to  Red  Mongolia,  before  she  ex¬ 
panded  into  Red  China,  and  the  Senate 
now  has  before  it  a  bill  which  in  the 
very  expression  of  its  language  implies 
more — much  more — of  the  same. 

In  other  words,  all  we  are  doing  is  to 
build  up  the  industries  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  manufacture  goods  which 
are  sent  to  the  satellites  of  Russia,  to 
Soviet  Russia  herself,  and  to  Red  China. 
We  donate  the  money;  they  sell  the 
goods. 

FIFTY-NINE  BILLION  DOLLARS  SPENT;  NOTHING 
IN  RETURN 

This  has  not  brought  common  defense. 
It  has  not  brought  an  end  to  use  of  armed 
force.  It  has  not  bought  anything,  in 
my  opinion,  except  envy,  ill  will,  humili¬ 
ation,  and  appeasement. 

Certainly  it  has  not  bought  us  any 
friends. 
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Today,  with  a  second-rate  air  strength, 
we  are  less  secure  than  we  have  even  been 
in  our  history. 

Given  the  foreign  aid  funds  we  have 
been  authorizing  during  the  past  5  years, 
we  could  double  our  air  strength  in  the 
next  5  years. 

And  America  is  the  only  safe  base  of 
our  security;  not  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  plain  and  bitter  facts  are,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  paid  out  $59  bil¬ 
lion  for  security,  or  have  funds  available 
to  pay  out  that  amount.  Most  of  the  $59 
billion  already  has  been  spent  by  foreign 
nations,  and  it  has  bought  only  a  hollow 
shell. 

AID  RECIPIENTS  FAILED  IN  DEFENSE 
EXPECTATIONS 

I  quote  this  comment  from  the  Council 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  report 
which  I  referred  to  previously  in  my 
remarks : 

When  the  military-assistance  program  was 
originated  in  1949,  the  proponents  of  the 
program  argued  that  it  was  necessary  if  the 
defenses  of  free  Europe  were  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 

The  premise  taken  was  that  the  Western 
European  nations  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  work  mutually  for  defense  but  that  their 
economics  could  not  stand  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  without  American  financial  assist¬ 
ance. 

It  would  appear  that  these  conditions  of 
willingness  but  inability  should  be  reexam¬ 
ined  by  the  Congress  before  approving  an¬ 
other  round  of  aid  to  these  countries. 

The  failure  of  France  and  Italy  to  ratify 
EDC,  and  the  general  performance  of  our 
allies,  excepting  Turkey,  in  the  Korean  war 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  our  military-aid  beneficiaries 
to  mutually  oppose  Communist  aggression. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  we  are 
threatening  to  withhold  aid  to  Italy  and 
France  until  they  sign  the  EDC.  If  we 
are  able  to  blackmail  them  into  signing 
such  a  confession  before  we  give  them 
the  money,  they  would  never  keep  their 
promises  and  would  not  have  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  keeping  their  promises.  There 
was  a  secret  document  presented  to  this 
country  at  least  2  years  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  came  into  office, 
which  came  from  England,  saying  that 
a  foot  army  would  not  work,  and  they 
^yzould  not  be  in  favor  of  it.  Of  course, 
they  will  not  join  up. 

Now  continuing  to  read  from  that 
quotation; 

Moreover,  the  general  economic  improve¬ 
ment  in  Western  Europe  since  1949  indicates 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  look  again  into  the 
ability  of  these  countries  to  provide  a  larger 
share  of  their  own  resources  for  defense. 

The  council  takes  such  a  look  and 
shows  the  increase  in  gross  national 
product  of  the  NATO  countries  since 
1949. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  this  growth  by  countries  with 
indexes  based  on  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1953,  as  100,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Index  of  gross  national  product  by  calendar 


years 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

Belgium-Luxembourg _ 

91 

101 

101 

102 

101 

Denmark _ _  _ 

90 

97 

97 

98 

102 

France _ 

90 

97 

101 

101 

99 

Germany _ 

65 

78 

92 

98 

104 

Greece _  _ 

86 

89 

96 

94 

106 

Italy - - - 

80 

88 

96 

98 

105 

Netherlands . . . 

91 

96 

97 

98 

102 

Norway _ 

89 

96 

98 

99 

101 

Portugal _ 

80 

90 

99 

98 

102 

Spain _ _ 

68 

74 

89 

101 

99 

Turkey . . . 

61 

77 

90 

97 

103 

United  Kingdom...  _ 

Total  NATO  plus  Ger- 

92 

96 

99 

98 

102 

many _ 

84 

92 

97 

99 

102 

United  States. . 

82 

89 

95 

98 

102 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  spent  by  these  nations  on  de¬ 
fense,  and  the  percentage  of  total  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  spent  by  these 
nations  on  defense,  including  United 
States  expenditures  for  defense,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Percent  of  gross 
national  prod¬ 
uct  spent 
on  defense 

Percent  of  total 
government 
expenditures 
spent  on  defense 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Belgium-Luxem- 

bourg _ 

4.7 

5.9 

6.6 

18.6 

21.  7 

23.9 

Denmark _ 

2.5 

2.9 

3.9 

17.9 

19.  6 

26.0 

France _ 

8.8 

10.  5 

10.  4 

33.4 

37.7 

36.8 

Germany... . 

6.9 

6.4 

0.0 

25.  4 

22.7 

21.2 

Greece . 

7.9 

7.1 

7.1 

34.7 

32.  1 

30.  2 

Italy.  _ _ _ 

4.9 

4.6 

4.5 

23.7 

20.6 

20.5 

Netherlands _ 

5.3 

5.3 

6.7 

21.4 

20.0 

24.  7 

Norway _ 

3.5 

4.7 

5.2 

19.8 

25.0 

27.3 

Portugal _ _ 

3.0 

3.7 

4.0 

27.0 

31.5 

33.3 

Spain.  _ _ 

3.9 

4.1 

4.3 

38.8 

37.5 

35.  1 

Turkey _  _ 

6.2 

6.  2 

6.9 

40.2 

40.0 

40.0 

United  Kingdom _ 

9.8 

11.0 

10.6 

31.5 

35.5 

36.9 

Yugoslavia _ 

16.7 

18.5 

16.2 

77.9 

79.6 

80.0 

Total  NATO  plus 

7.5 

8.3 

8.2 

United  States _ 

12.8 

13.8 

13.2 

66.3 

67.3 

67.8 

FOREIGN  AID  USED  TO  CONCEAL  FOREIGN 
POLICY  FAILURES 

Mr.  President,  the  professed  purposes 
of  foreign  aid  have  been,  as  I  have  stated, 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  and  in  those  purposes  opr  aid 
programs  have  failed,  as  they  were  bound 
to  fail. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  various  for¬ 
eign  aid  boondoggles,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  was  to 
conceal  the  ghastly  failures  of  two  pre¬ 
vious  administrations  in  foreign  policy, 
and  to  conceal  them  under  a  blanket 
of  taxpayers’  dollars. 

It  cannot  be  done. 

Our  foreign  policymakers  in  World 
War  I  tried  that  then,  and  it  could  not 
be  done. 

During  and  after  World  War  I  we 
loaned  foreign  nations — many  of  the 
same  nations  we  have  been  giving  bil¬ 
lions  to  since  World  War  II — slightly 
more  than  $11  billion. 
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SEVENTEEN  BILLION  DOLLARS  STILL  OWED  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I 

Today  these  same  nations  owe  us  on 
the  World  War  I  debt  the  sum  of  $17,- 
151,479,717.22. 

In  the  36  years  since  that  conflict 
foreign  debtors  paid  us  back  in  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest,  mostly  interest,  just  a 
little  more  than  $2%  billion,  and,  as  I 
have  stated,  they  still  owe  us  more  than 
$17  billion,  or  $6  billion  more  than  they 
legally  borrowed  from  us,  on  their  World 
War  I  debt  alone. 

Three  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  of 
the  $11  billion  in  loans  was  borrowed 
after  World  War  I,  but,  of  course,  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

They  have  not  paid  that  back,  either. 

Furthermore,  they  are  not  going  to. 

Our  post-War  I  foreign  aid  was  on 
much  the  same  theory  as  that  on  which 
we  have  advanced  them  more  than  45 
billion  taxpayers’  dollars  since  World 
War  II — it  would  encourage  economic 
recovery  and  keep  the  peace,  or  so  the 
proponents  said. 

Then  the  slogan  was  “save  Europe,” 
and  not  only  our  Government,  but  many 
of  our  biggest  private  bankers,  rallied 
behind  that. 

Came  the  depression,  and  the  bankers 
were  stuck,  too. 

The  slogan  was  “save  Europe,”  but 
Europe  was  not  saved,  unless  one  con¬ 
siders  that  we  saved  it  for  World  War  II. 

The  slogan  since  World  War  II  has 
been  “save  the  world.” 

INDOCHINA  COST  UNITED  STATES  ALMOST  $3 
BILLION 

Saving  the  world,  or  pretending  to 
save  the  world,  is  even  more  costly  to 
American  taxpayers  than  pretending  to 
save  Europe  with  our  dollars. 

Dollars  do  not  save  foreign  nations. 

But  dollars  paid  out  of  taxpayers’ 
pockets  in  never-ending  giveaways  to 
foreign  countries,  governments,  and  in¬ 
dustries  can  wreck  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  one  reason  I  am  against  this 
program  and  this  bill. 

The  United  Press  reports  that  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  aid  costs  in  Indochina  up 
to  this  week,  when  France  threw  in  the 
towel,  amounted  to  $2,997,000,000 — our 
money.  That  is  $3  billion  less  $3  million. 

We  have  in  fact,  been  bearing  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  dollar  cost  of  that  futile  war. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  we  were  very  fortunate  to 
lose  only  these  $2,997,000,000.  Had  the 
counsels  of  some  of  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  experts  been  followed,  we  would 
have  lost  not  only  money,  but  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  sons. 

American  manhood  was  not  defeated 
in  Indochina;  French  and  native  forces 
supplied  that. 

But  American  dollars  were  defeated, 
and  they  have  been  taking  defeats  all 
around  the  world,  and  for  36  years. 

The  Indochina  foreign  aid  debacle  re¬ 
peals  in  some  measure  the  foreign  aid 
story  after  World  War  L 
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EIGHT  OF  17  NATIONS  AIDED  AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I 
NOW  COMMUNIST 

Then  we  handed  out  aid  lavishly  to  17 
Old  World  nations  following  Germany’s 
surrender.  We  did  it  on  the  premise  that 
it  would  help  these  nations  achieve 
security  and  peace. 

Eight  of  these  17  nations,  or  more  than 
half,  are  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
under  Communist  dictation. 

Commencing  with  Soviet  Russia  itself, 
they  are  Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia.  Austria,  to  which  we  also  ex¬ 
tended  post  World  War  I  foreign  aid,  is 
partly  Communist  occupied,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  Communist,  but  not  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  At  least  it  has  its  hand 
out  from  the  Curtain  and  still  is  receiv¬ 
ing  American  aid. 

During  and  after  World  War  I,  when 
we  were  saving  Europe  for  World  War 
II,  we  advanced  Great  Britain  $4,277,- 
000,000  in  cash  and  aid,  and  France,  the 
real  sufferer  in  that  conflict,  $3,404,- 
818,945.  These  were  100-cent  dollars. 

Our  last  World  War  I  foreign-aid  loan 
was  made  in  1929,  11  years  after  the 
World  War  I  armistice,  which  was  $12,- 
167,000  to  Greece. 

Foreign  aid  after  World  War  I  brought 
neither  peace  nor  security,  nor  did  it 
win  gratitude  from  foreign  debtors. 

As  early  as  1920,  the  British  were  for¬ 
mally  complaining  because  the  United 
States  asked  them  to  pay  back  some  of 
the  money  they  had  legally  borrowed 
from  the  United  States  or,  if  they  could 
not  pay  it  back,  to  at  least  keep  up  the 
inerest. 

Two  years  later  Lord  Balfour,  to  all 
effects,  repudiated  Britain’s  World  War 
I  war  and  postwar  debt  to  the  United 
States  in  a  celebrated  and  insulting  let¬ 
ter  to  all  of  our  European  debtors,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  we  be  welshed  on. 

We  were. 

WORLD  WAR  II  AID  TO  ALLIES  COST  $49  BILLION 

But  9  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  we 
were  back  in  the  business  of  bankrolling 
England  again,  and  we  have  been 
siphoning  dollars  from  the  pockets  of 
our  taxpayers  to  the  Bank  of  London 
ever  since. 

We  resumed  substituting  dollars  for 
diplomacy  and  commonsense  in  March 
1941  when  President  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  bought  us  into 
the  war. 

During  World  War  II  we  extended 
$49,224,000,000  in  grants  and  credits,  of 
which  $49,100,000,000  was  in  lend  lease. 
The  British  Commonwealth  got  the 
most,  as  it  always  does,  $31,384,810,000; 
Soviet  Russia  re'ceived  $10,982,089,000, 
and  France,  $2,600,000.  The  remainder 
was  divided  between  the  62  other  nations 
of  political  entities. 

Since  World  War  n  more  foreign  aid 
has  been  provided  for  foreign  countries, 
as  shown  in  the  table  included  in  the 
Record  earlier  in  these  remarks. 

SOME  WORLD  WAR  II  AIDED  ALLIES  GO 
COMMUNIST 

Czechoslovakia  received  $189  million 
in  the  early  postwar  years,  and  went 
Communist.  Poland  received  $441  mil¬ 
lion,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Commu¬ 
nists  by  the  allies,  including  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  against  her 


will.  Soviet  Russia  was  granted  $440 
million.  Combined  with  the  aid  to  Po¬ 
land  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  she  gob¬ 
bled  up,  the  Communist  take  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  to  Europe  amounted  to 
$1,070,000,000. 

Russia  later  on  was  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Marshall  plan,  but  declined. 

She  also  was  invited  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  participate  in  trade  agree¬ 
ment  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1947,  but 
declined  this  invitation  also,  although 
Czechoslovakia  did  accept. 

FIRST  MARSHALL  PLAN  INCLUDED  RUSSIA 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  an  official 
report  on  foreign  aid  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  in  1952  on  the  genesis  of  the 
Marshall  plan: 

The  Marshall  plan  as  outlined  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  address  (Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall’s  speech  at  Harvard  University  in 
June  1947)  was  to  open  to  all  European  na¬ 
tions  that  wished  to  join  in  a  common  con¬ 
structive  effort  for  economic  recovery. 

Russia  and  her  eastern  European  satellites 
received  invitations  from  the  group  of, 
which — following  the  suggestion  of  the 
speech — organized  in  a  collective  group  to 
establish  a  joint  plan  for  economic  recovery. 

However,  Russia  refused  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  took  active  steps  to  prevent  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  satellite  nations.  Conse¬ 
quently  membership  was  confined  to  16 
Western  European  nations  and  their  depend¬ 
ent  areas. 

Mr.  President,  had  Russia  and  her 
satellites  accepted  the  invitations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Marshall  plan,  we  would 
perhaps  today  be  debating  a  bill  calling 
for  twice  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  asked 
for  in  this  measure. 

WESTERN  TRADE  WITH  COMMUNISTS  BOOSTED 

Our  foreign  aiders,  like  our  foreign 
traders,  do  not  seem  to  care  whom  they 
aid  or  trade  with  so  long  as  they  can 
drain  off  part  of  our  wealth  and  economy 
to  pour  into  foreign  countries. 

The  foreign  traders  even  today  are 
urging  greater  East-West  trade,  and  with 
considerable  success,  thanks  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration,  which 
is  working  on  ways  to  promote  it  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  American 
public. 

The  foreign  traders  and  freetraders 
are  cautious  about  advocating  all-out 
aid  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  they  did  do 
so  during  the  postwar  period  before  the 
American  people  were  fully  awake  to  the 
Communist  danger. 

The  foreign  aiders  and  foreign  trad¬ 
ers — they  are  virtually  identical — have 
one  prescription  for  all  international 
ills,  including  those  of  their  own  making. 

It  is  money,  money,  money — money 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  American  tax¬ 
payers  and  turned  over  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  do  as  they  choose  with  it — even 
should  the  choice  be  that  of  France  in 
Indochina — to  leave  it  in  the  jungles  and 
rice  paddies. 

THE  FOREIGN  DIVISION  POLICY 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
many  years  has  sought  to  determine 
what  is  the  actual  foreign  policy  of  our 
State  Department. 

One  facet  of  that  policy  is  glaringly 
apparent.  It  is  the  policy  of  dividing 
disputed  areas  of  the  world  with  the 
Communists. 
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Korea  was  divided  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  immediately  after  World  War  II, 
and  again  a  year  ago. 

Germany  was  divided  with  the  Com¬ 
munists,  and,  as  a  division  within  a  di¬ 
vision,  Berlin  was  divided  with  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Austria  and  Vienna  were  divided  with 
the  Communists.  Trieste  is  divided. 

Japan’s  lesser  islands  were  divided  with 
the  Communists.  Those  to  the  north 
pointing  toward  Alaska  were  given  to 
Soviet  Russia;  those  to  the  south  remain 
non-Communist. 

China  was  intended  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  Nationalists  and  Communists,  the 
division  to  extend  even  to  the  military 
forces,  a  plan  vigorously  supported  by 
both  Acheson  and  General  Marshall,  as 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  tran¬ 
scripts  show. 

The  Communists,  however  were  not 
content  with  division,  but  overran  the 
entire  mainland  when  we  backed  out  on 
the  non-Communist  Chinese. 

Although  we  officially  had  no  part  in 
it,  the  division  principal  now  applies  to 
northern  Indochina. 

DOLLARS  USED  TO  COVER  DIPLOMATIC  BLUNDERS 

The  second  facet  of  our  foreign  policy 
that  is  apparent  is  that  we  must  rush 
in  billions  to  pulg  the  breach  made  by 
every  ghastly  diplomatic  blunder. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  re¬ 
calls  how,  when  we  were  losing  China 
to  the  Reds,  we  were  presumably  saving 
the  world  with  UNRRA. 

UNRRA  was  but  one  of  many  schemes 
to  save  the  world  by  tapping  American 
taxpayers  for  their  dollars. 

In  April  1947  I  discussed  UNRRA  in  a 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  comment¬ 
ed  then,  and  I  would  not  change  one 
word  of  that  comment  now,  7  years  later, 
that: 

The  experts  told  us  that  If  we  voted  huge 
sums  for  UNRRA  we  would  succeed  in  buying 
the  good  will  of  suffering  people  everywhere. 
Now  we  know  that  UNRRA  was  a  great  fail¬ 
ure  not  only  in  reaching  the  objective  of 
peace,  but  much  of  its  funds  were  mis¬ 
directed. 

Another  big  help-everybody  deal  was 
hatched  at  Bretton  Woods. 

A  FURTHER  REFERENCE  TO  WHITE 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  com¬ 
mented  on  Bretton  Woods  also  in  his 
floor  remarks  of  more  than  7  years  ago. 
He  said: 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  was 
written,  we  were  told  that  this  would  solve 
the  economic  difficulties  of  the  world  so  that 
unilateral  actions  in  the  way  of  loans  by 
the  United  States  would  be  unnecessary. 
We  were  told  that  this  would  bail  the  world 
out  of  its  impending  economic  chaos.  Now 
we  know  that  this,  too,  has  to  date  been  a 
failure. 

As  a  result  we  were  asked  to  give  a  gigantic 
loan  to  Great  Britain  ($3,750,000,000). 

Here  again,  we  were  assured  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  administration  that  this 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  absolutely  necessary  in  our  own 
interests. 

It  was  painstakingly  explained  by  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  and  Mr.  White  that  the  loan  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revitalizing  Brit¬ 
ish  industries  in  order  to  buy  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  so  forth,  for  their  rehabili¬ 
tation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  digress  briefly  from 
this  quotation  to  note  that  the  Mr.  White 
referred  to  was  Harry  Dexter  White, 
whom  I  have  previously  discussed  today 
in  my  remarks. 

I  now  resume  my  quotations  from  my 
remarks  of  April  21, 1947: 

We  were  promised — 

I  said  at  that  time — 
that  the  British  currency  bloc  which  now 
acts  to  exclude  American  business — 

It  still  does — • 

in  large  sections  of  the  world  would  be  dis¬ 
solved. 

Mr.  White — 

The  same  Mr.  White — 
told  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  that  if  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
loan,  England  would  be  willing  to  assume  the 
risk  of  selling  her  products  in  fair  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  exporters  of  other  countries. 
He  told  us  that  she — 

Meaning  Britain — 

is  willing  to  commit  herself  to  our  program 
of  fair  currency  and  trade  practices  in  order 
to  encourage  an  expansion  in  world  trade. 

That  is  the  end  of  Mr.  White’s  assur¬ 
ances. 

“What  is  the  result?”  I  asked  in  that 
floor  speech  of  1947.  The  answer  given 
then  is  precisely  the  same  answer  I 
would  give  today.  I  said: 

British  discrimination  against  American 
trade  has  continued  in  full  force  just  as 
before.  Her  actions  constitute  a  con¬ 
spiracy  or  restraint  against  the  American 
exports  just  as  surely  as  did  those  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

The  rigid  system  of  licensing  which  is 
operated  by  the  British  Government  is  di¬ 
rected  specifically  against  our  trade  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  great  exporting 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  sterling  bloc  system  is  one  by  which 
the  British  pound  is  artificially  overvalued 
by  more  than  twice  and  by  which  American 
goods  can  be  successfully  kept  out  of  great 
world  markets  which  the  British  seek  to 
dominate  and  control. 

It  still  is,  Mr.  President,  despite  the  bil¬ 
lions  we  have  given  Britain  in  foreign 
aid. 

FORTY  BILLION  DOLLARS  ADDED  IN  FOREIGN  AID 
SINCE  1947  FLOOR  SPEECH 

I  said  then,  and  that  was  in  1947,  that 
the  United  States  had,  in  various  forms, 
put  out  approximately  $17  billion  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  nations  of  the  world  since 
the  war  ended. 

In  the  7  years  since  my  speech  of 
1947  we  have  topped  that  figure  by  $40 
billion,  and  we  are  still  being  asked  to 
put  out. 

In  an  address  before  the  Young  Re¬ 
publican  National  Federation  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  I  discussed  the  five 
ways  that  had  been  invented  up  to  that 
time  to  siphon  the  taxpayers’  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  and  into  the  pockets  of 
foreign  nations.  Of  course,  more  in¬ 
genious  methods  were  discovered  by  the 
fair  dealers  later,  but  five  had  been  in¬ 
vented  by  1947.  I  said: 

First,  comes  the  direct  appropriation  by 
Congress  loaned  to  a  foreign  nation;  the 
Greek-Turkey  loan  is  an  example.  Second, 
there  is  the  financing  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loan  to 
Mexico.  Third,  treaties  like  the  Italian 
agreement  Just  ratified  by  the  United  States 


Senate  in  which  it  is  provided  that  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  Russia  are  processed  by  the 
Italian  workers  without  wages  of  any  kind 
as  reparations  payments,  leaving  someone 
(meaning  Uncle  Sam)  to  feed  them  while 
they  are  doing  slave  work  for  the  Russians 
during  a  period  of  7  years.  Fourth,  the 
World  Bank  is  set  up  to  sell  securities  to  the 
investors  of  this  Nation,  whose  money  is 
then  loaned  to  the  foreign  nations,  with 
every  prospect  that  thousands  of  small  in¬ 
vestors  in  this  country  will  lose  as  in  the 
case  of  the  English  investors  through  the 
Bank  of  England  when  the  same  thing  was 
tried  there  many  years  ago. 

The  fifth  method,  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  first  four  is  the  proposal  by  the 
State  Department  to  divide  the  markets  of 
this  country  with  the  foreign  nations 
through  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  was  only  a  State  Department  pro¬ 
posal  then,  but  several  months  later  the 
State  Department  made  it  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact. 

That  is  one  reason  we  now  have  more 
than  125  distressed  areas  in  the  Nation. 

CONGRESS  TOLD  FOREIGN  AID  WOULD  END  BY 
1952 

In  March  of  1948  we  were  debating  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Looking  back  to  that  debate,  the  first 
impression  that  I  gain  is  how  innocent 
we  all  were  at  that  time. 

The  plan,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  was  presented  to  us  as  a  4- 
year  plan,  calling  for  foreign  aid  totaling 
$17  billion  over  a  4-year  period.  That 
was  to  be  it — all. 

It  was  developed  during  the  debate 
that  the  amount  asked  was  precisely 
what  the  16  Marshall  plan  nations  had 
figured  out  would  be  their  unfavorable 
trade  balances  during  those  4  years. 

In  other  words,  it  was  in  reality  a  plan 
to  shift  their  deficits  to  the  backs  of 
American  taxpayers,  instead  of  having 
it  on  their  own  backs. 

There  was  great  talk  also  that  we 
would  be  paid  back  these  advances  in 
the  form  of  strategic  and  critical  min¬ 
erals  and  materials. 

ADVOCATES  OF  MARSHALL  PLAN  PROMISED 
RETURN  IN  RAW  MATERIALS 

I  recall  that  Senator  Lodge,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  now  our  principal  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  made  much  of 
this  anticipated  return. 

Mr.  Lodge  said: 

Insofar  as  the  possible  acquisitions  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  stockpiling  under  the  bill  is 
concerned,  the  Senator  will  see  on  pages 
162  and  163  (of  the  report)  that  we  expect 
to  get  3  million  pounds  of  tungsten  from 
Portugal — I  am  skipping  around  at  ran¬ 
dom — we  expect  to  get  2  million  pounds  of 
nickel  from  New  Caledonia  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies;  we  expect  to  get  from 
2  to  3  million  pounds  of  industrial  diamonds 
from  the  Belgian  Congo,  angola,  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Sierra  Leone;  we  expect  to  get 
50,000  pounds  of  copper  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  northern  Rhodesia,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  I  will  not  read  them  all,  but 
we  expect  to  get,  according  to  official  tes¬ 
timony  which  was  given  at  my  request,  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  things  we  need. 

Mr.  Malone.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  expect  that  we 
shall  get  those  materials  in  exchange,  or 
shall  we  have  to  pay  for  it  as  usual? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  think  in  the  first  year  or  so 
we  will  pay  for  it  in  dollars.  In  fact,  this 
whole  computation  of  $5,300,000,000,  in  view 
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of  the  unfavorable  trade  balances  of  these 
countries,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  sell  us  some  of  these  materials, 
and  if  we  stipulated  that  they  had  to  give 
us  these  materials  then  the  unfavorable 
trade  balances  would  go  up  that  much 
greater,  and  add  that  much  more  by  way 
of  aid,  or  it  would  have  to  be  furnished 
from  outside.  So  I  think  in  the  initial 
stages  we  will  pay  for  it. 

Under  the  bill  it  is  possible  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  extending  for  a  number  of  years, 
under  which  we  will  get  substantial  amounts 
of  these  materials  without  paying  cash  for 
them.  Of  course,  we  will  pay  something  for 
them.  We  will  extend  our  aid  in  exchange 
for  it. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  more  than  6 
years  ago.  We  are  still  paying  cash,  and 
cash  in  dollars,  for  any  of  the  critical  min¬ 
erals  and  materials  we  buy  abroad,  and  we 
are  still  giving  aid  to  166  nations  and  their 
dependencies  around  the  world. 

In  other  words,  we  are  giving  billions 
in  dollars  aid  each  year  to  these  na¬ 
tions  and,  in  addition,  paying  several 
billions  each  year  for  the  minerals  and 
raw  materials  that  we  buy  from  them. 

AID  STILL  GOING  TO  166  FOREIGN  LANDS 

They  are  receiving  aid  both  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  urged  at  that  time, 
and  I  still  urge,  that  instead  of  spending 
billions  on  foreign  aid  that  buys  us 
neither  friends  nor  defense,  we  apply 
this  money  to  building  our  own  air 
strength. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Marshall  plan, 

I  said: 

Give  $17  billion  earmarked  in  this  bill  for 
gifts  to  Europe,  to  the  Air  Corps  for  a  5-year 
program  as  recommended  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Air  Board  and  the  President’s  Air 
Board,  and  tell  our  own  people  and  the  world 
what  we  intend  to  do  with  it,  and  we  will 
not  need  to  give  the  $17  billion  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  under  the  Marshall  or  any 
other  plan. 

Well,  we  have  spent  that  $17  billion, 
and  another  $17  billion  on  top  of  that, 
trying  to  supply  Europe  with  a  backbone 
made  of  dollars,  and  they  do  not  have  a 
backbone  yet,  and  we  do  not  have  air 
strength  that  matches  that  of  Russia. 

CONGRESS  SOLD  A  GOLD  BRICK 

To  go  back  to  the  great  claim  made  in 
1948  by  Marshall  plan  proponents,  that 
in  return  for  foreign  aid  billions  we 
would  receive  strategic  and  critical  min¬ 
erals  and  materials  in  due  time,  we  find 
an  echo  of  that  contention  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  measure. 

It  is  contained  in  section  412  of  the 
present  bill,  and  it  reads: 

In  order  to  reduce  the  drain  on  United 
States  resources  and  to  assure  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  adequate  supplies  of  essential  raw 
materials  for  the  collective  defense  of  the 
free  world,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
initiate  projects  for,  and  assist  in  procur¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  increased  production  of, 
materials  in  which  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  supply  exist  in  the  United 
States  or  among  nations  receiving  United 
States  assistance.  The  unexpended  balance 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
514  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  through  June  30,  1955. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated  under  section  514  of  that  act,  as 
amended,  was  $7,500,000. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  being 
sold  the  same  foreign-aid  goldbrick  year 
after  year  and  over  and  over.  It  is  the 
same  goldbrick,  touched  up  a  bit  with 
gilt,  and  occasionally  bearing  a  new  label, 
but  it  is  the  same  goldbrick. 

The  goldbrick  is  that  we  can  buy  peace 
and  good  will  from  foreign  countries 
around  the  world  by  giving  them  our  dol¬ 
lars,  dollars  we  need  to  keep  our  own 
economy  in  gear,  build  our  own  neces¬ 
sary  defenses,  and  reduce  our  own  vast 
public  debt. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  we  begin  to  look 
to  our  own  security,  our  own  economy, 
and  our  own  interests. 

UNITED  STATES  DOLLARS  PAT  UNITED  STATES 
TRADE-WAR  COSTS 

In  World  War  II  we  gave  Great  Britain 
$31  billion  in  lend-lease  for  the  privilege 
of  rescuing  her  in  old  Europe’s  last  trade 
war. 

In  World  War  I  we  loaned  Britain 
more  than  4  billion  100-cent  dollars  to 
rescue  her  in  that  trade  war,  most  of 
them  never  repaid. 

Between  wars,  and  since  World  War 
II,  we  have  loaned  or  given  Britain  other 
billions,  placed  orders  with  British  fac¬ 
tories  for  almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  military  goods  at  the  expense 
of  American  workers,  industries,  and 
taxpayers,  yielded  her  world  markets, 
and  submitted  to  every  restriction  she 
has  imposed  against  our  trade,  our  com¬ 
merce,  our  money,  and  our  exchange. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  to  buy  every  smidgen  of  so-called 
British  friendship  with  our  blood  and 
treasure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRITAIN 


Call  it  bribery,  call  it  blackmail,  call 
it  anything  you  will,  but  we  have  had 
to  pay  tribute  to  Britain  for  37  years  to 
enjoy  even  the  pretense  of  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  does 
not  know  what  price  Great  Britain  is 
demanding  now  for  continuation  of  al¬ 
leged  British  cooperation,  but  she  will 
expect  a  major  cut  from  whatever 
amount  of  aid  we  vote  in  this  pending 
bill. 

In  1947  it  was  $3,750,000,000  she  asked 
for  and  received. 

The  next  year  it  was  the  Marshall 
plan  which  put  foreign  blackmail  on  a 
permanent  installment  basis.  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  alphabetical  agencies  has  carried 
on  tribute  payments  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  billions  of  dollars  ever  since. 

Last  year  Britain  began  an  intensive 
campaign  to  expand  its  already  brisk 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China, 
fattened  by  profits  gained  supplying  the 
Communist  world  during  the  Korean 
war. 


Mr.  President,  after  37  years,  the 
backs  of  American  taxpayers  have  been 
bowed  supporting  British  socialism  Brit¬ 
ish  colonialism,  and  British  collusion 
with  our  enemies. 


The  hearts  of  American  wives 
mothers  are  heavy  with  the  burdens 
sorrow  of  seeing  husbands  and  sons 
on  to  distant  foreign  lands  to  prc 
the  interests  of  Britain  and  old  Eur 
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He  has  been  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  American  policy  for  many  years. 
He  knows  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  whom  he  has  tapped  so  often, 
and  he  knows  they  have  become  more 
and  more  reluctant  to  support  the 
British  Empire  in  the  splendor  to  which 
it  became  accustomed  in  its  proud 
colonial  era;  and  when  we  were  among 
its  most  abused  and  browbeaten  colo¬ 
nies. 

BRITAIN’S  POWER  POLICY 

So  Britain,  which  always  plays  other 
nations  against  each  other,  is  resorting 
to  her  eternal  balance  of  power  politics, 
this  time  pitting  Red  Russia  and  Red 
China  against  the  United  States. 

British  missions  have  visited  Moscow. 
Red  China  and  British  leaders  are  ex¬ 
changing  visits.  There  is  talk  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  renewing  Britain’s  mutal  aid  pact 
with  Communist  Russia,  although 
it  still  has  8  years  to  run,  having  been 
signed  in  1942,  with  a  stipulated  term 
of  20  years. 

In  other  words,  that  mutual  aid  pact 
has  been  very  much  alive  for  the  past 
12  years:  The  12  years  we  thought  we 
were  buying  Britain’s  friendship  and 
strengthening  her  resistance  to  atheis¬ 
tic  communism. 

Through  all  these  years  Britain  has 
been  playing  a  double  game. 

Red  China  is  the  hole  card. 

Britain  knows  she  can  play  it  for  a 
seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

Or  she  can  use  it  as  a  trump  to  in¬ 
veigle  more  billions  out  of  the  pockets 
of  our  hard-pressed  taxpayers  as  Bri¬ 
tain’s  price  for  staying  briefly  and  re¬ 
luctantly  on  the  anti-Communist  team 
of  nations.  That  is  how  she  is  playing 
it  while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  not  venture  to  guess  what  that 
price  might  be. 

Whatever  the  price,  and  whether  it  be 
money,  foreign  aid,  trade  concessions,  or 
acceptance  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  need  not  pay  it — we  should 
not  pay  it. 

REPORT  DISPELS  NEED  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

The  need  to  pay  any  price  at  all  for 
the  appeasement  of  either  communism 
or  British  socialism  has  been  dispelled 
and  disproved,  Mr.  President,  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  which  has  just  been 
issued. 

The  report  is  based  on  hearings  held 
over  a  period  of  10  months  in  cities  on 
both  coasts,  at  which  more  than  360  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  engineers,  producers, 
and  Government  officials  testified. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  REPORT 

Their  testimony  showed  that: 

First.  The  Western  Hemisphere  can 
be  defended.  It  can  be  defended  by 
American  air  and  sea  power  which  it  is 
within  our  budget  capabilities  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  at  a  saving  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  under  what  we  are  now  paying  to 
station  foot  soldiers  in  49  separate  coun¬ 
tries  or  areas  of  the  world.  The  testi¬ 
mony  shows  we  can  save  these  billions  at 
the  same  time  we  are  doubling  our  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  airpower,  thus  guar- 
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anteeing  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Second.  The  Western  Hemisphere  can 
become  self-sufficient  in  the  production 
of  the  critical  materials  necessary  to  live 
in  peace  or  to  conduct  a  war.  This  is  a 
very  important  finding,  Mr.  President. 
It  explodes  the  propaganda  that  Com¬ 
munists  and  other  foreigners  have  been 
planting  among  our  people  and  in  our 
Government  for  years,  that  we  must  pro¬ 
cure  our  critical  mineral  and  material 
needs  from  distant  foreign  areas  that 
in  war  we  could  never  defend. 

Third.  International  entanglements 
with  the  40 -odd  international  organiza¬ 
tions  that  now  shape  our  military,  moral, 
and  economic  policies  must  be  dissolved. 
These  organizations,  including  the 
United  Nations,  serve  only  to  dilute  our 
sovereignty,  drain  our  wealth,  wreck  our 
trade,  destroy  or  disrupt  our  economy, 
paralyze  our  resource  development,  re¬ 
tard  our  industry,  disperse  our  manhood 
among  the  jungles,  hills,  and  deserts  of 
foreign  lands,  and  sap  the  sources  of  our 
ultimate  security. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  an  American 
policy  dedicated  to  America  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals.  It  must  be  the  kind  of  an 
American  policy  this  Nation  had  up  to 
1917,  which  transformed  our  Nation 
from  a  wilderness  to  the  strongest,  rich¬ 
est,  most  productive  nation  in  the  world, 
the  most — up  to  then — self-sufficient  and 
self-assured  in  complete  independence. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  must  reas¬ 
sert  our  independence,  return  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  its  fullest  meaning,  and  look  to  our 
own  security  instead  of  wasting  our 
strength  in  attempts  to  be  the  unwelcome 
chaperone  and  caretaker,  at  our  own 
expense,  of  an  unruly  world. 

INDEPENDENCE  SACRIFICED  FOR  3  7  TEARS 

Above  all  else,  we  must  recapture  our 
independence  as  a  free  nation,  unen¬ 
cumbered  by  foreign  bonds  as  we  are 
now. 

We  began  losing  our  independence  in 
1917  when  we  went  to  England’s  rescue 
in  the  ever-recurring  trade  wars  of  old 
Europe. 

Our  independence  was  further  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  1941  when  Winston  Churchill, 
playing  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
like  a  hooked  fish,  and  using  Indochina 
as  a  bait,  maneuvered  him  and  us  into 
World  War  II. 

Political  and  military  independence 
was  forfeited  when  we  signed  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Financial  independence  was  yielded 
first  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  later  through 
arrangements  by  Dean  Acheson’s  State 
Department  underwriting  British  so¬ 
cialism. 

Trade  independence  took  a  beating  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  and 
was  junked  entirely  at  London  in  1946, 
where  our  diplomats  conceded  to  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  shuffles  through  a  thing 
called  GATT  that  was  formally  set  up 
the  next  summer  in  Geneva. 

GATT,  incidentally,  is  still  going 
strong  at  the  expense  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  trade,  employment,  and  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  our  State  Department  is 
now  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  ninth  go- 
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around  of  trade  giveaways  scheduled  for 
October. 

Our  resource  indpendence  was  shat¬ 
tered  through  adoption  of  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  formula  which  called  for 
procuring  critical  materials  from  distant 
areas,  including  Russia,  thus  letting  our 
own  resource  development  and  industries 
die. 

Our  moral  independence  went  by  the 
board  when  we  became  involved  in  all 
the  Old  World  schemes  to  preserve  colo¬ 
nial  slavery  systems. 

TIME  TO  RESTORE  OUR  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 

When  our  forefathers  in  1776  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  am 
sure  they  never  dreamed  that  178  years 
later  we  would  be  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  166  foreign  nations  and  their 
dependencies,  Britain’s  apron  strings  be¬ 
ing  tied  the  tightest  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  cut  loose 
from  these  apron  strings,  before  we  are 
dragged  down  and  submerged  completely 
in  old  Europe’s  socialistic  morass,  or 
forced  into  a  fourth  world  war,  in  which 
our  youth  would  do  the  fighting  and  the 
dying  while  Europe  watches  the  box  of¬ 
fice  and  the  gate  receipts. 

For  140  years  this  Nation  gloried  in 
its  independence,  grew  in  peace,  and 
prospered. 

Came  World  War  I  and  the  greatest 
campaign  aimed  against  our  independ¬ 
ence  and  our  interests  in  our  history. 

That  campaign  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  is  going  on  right  now.  Some 
of  it  is  Communist  inspired.  More  of 
it — and  I  say  this  in  all  candor — is  Brit¬ 
ish  inspired. 

The  aim  of  this  campaign  is  to  destroy 
what  remains  of  our  independence,  and 
with  it  our  economy. 

The  burden  of  this  campaign  is  that 
this  Nation  and  this  hemisphere  cannot 
be  independent,  but  must  kow-tow  to  old 
Europe  and  rely  on  Europe’s  colonies  for 
raw  materials. 

The  report  of  the  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  Economics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  as  I  stated  earlier,  proves  that 
this  is  not  true. 

We  can  be  independent.  We  should 
be  independent.  And,  unless  we  reas¬ 
sert  our  independence  and  become  in¬ 
dependent,  the  cold  facts  are  that  as  a 
free  nation  we  may  not  survive. 

This  is  serious  business,  Mr.  President, 
and  anyone  who  may  doubt  how  critical 
it  is  should  read  the  full  report  of  the 
subcommittee. 

UNITED  STATES  A  "HAVE”  NATION 

For  years  foreign  propagandists,  and 
some  of  them  Soviet  agents,  falsely  con¬ 
tended  that  the  United  States  had  be¬ 
come  a  “have-not”  nation.  They  did 
that  to  gain  our  money,  our  markets,  our 
trade,  and  billions  in  American  aid. 

The  report  I  have  just  mentioned 
states  the  facts,  which  were  testified  to 
by  more  than  360  witnesses  at  58  sepa¬ 
rate  hearings  held  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest 
“have”  nation  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  the  United  States  can  and  will 
defend,  are  self-sufficient  in  all  of  the  77 


critical  raw  materials  except  possibly 
industrial  diamonds,  and  there  are  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  them. 

But  for  years  the  propaganda  song 
has  been  that  we  must  buy  these  mate¬ 
rials  from  Communist  nations,  pro-Com- 
munist  nations,  near-Communist  na¬ 
tions,  and/or  from  unstable  and  threat¬ 
ened  colonial  areas  in  the  distant  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world,  close  to  the  shadow 
of  Soviet  might. 

The  “have-not”  song  was  a  siren  song 
designed  to  lull  us  to  sleep  and  leave 
us  defenseless  in  any  world  conflict  that 
might  come. 

We  have  not  been  lulled  to  sleep.  The 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuel  Economics 
Committee  is  very  much  awake,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  its  chairman,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  public  is  very 
much  awake  also. 

The  “have-not”  slogan  has  been  just 
one  of  many  designed  to  destroy  our 
independence. 

“Collective  security”  is  another. 

“Trade,  not  aid”  is  another. 

“Atlantic  union”  and  “one  world”  are 
others. 

Even  the  United  Nations,  if  we  analyze 
it,  is  a  slogan  and  catch  phrase,  designed 
to  dissolve  our  independence  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  neither  united  nor, 
when  one  considers  the  Communist  sat¬ 
ellites  that  have  been  admitted,  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  real  nations. 

COEXISTENCE,  A  FALSE  AND  DANGEROUS  SLOGAN 

Now  we  are  being  battered  with  a  new 
propaganda  slogan,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
our  British  friends,  who  we  rescued  from 
two  world  wars,  and  bankrolled  through 
two  peacetime  periods. 

This  one  is  called  peaceful  coexistence, 
more  false  and  dangerous  than  all  the 
others. 

Peaceful  coexistence,  if  there  were 
such  such  a  thing,  which  there  is  not, 
means  that  Christianity  and  atheism 
can  coexist  together,  that  a  rattlesnake 
and  a  dove  can  share  the  same  quarters, 
that  slavery  and  freedom  can  live  side  by 
side  without  contaminating  liberty,  that 
a  rapist  and  a  virgin  can  share  the  same 
bed,  and  that  a  bandit  and  his  intended 
victim  can  hold  the  same  bank  account. 

Peaceful  coexistence  is  what  a  home¬ 
steader  and  a  cattle  rustler  share  for  the 
brief  period  before  the  rustler  steals  the 
cattle,  probably  shooting  down  the 
homesteader  in  the  process. 

There  was  peaceful  coexistence  in  our 
time  after  Chamberlain  sold  out  at  Mu¬ 
nich;  peaceful  coexistence  in  Czechoso- 
vakia  until  the  Communists  took  over. 

Peaceful  coexistence  with  Red  fascism 
is  what  the  British  are  attempting  to  sell 
this  Nation  today,  and  what  the  British- 
Communist  coalition  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  try  to  sell  us  when  they  move 
to  admit  Red  China  into  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration, 
this  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
must  never  fall  for  this  latest  British 
slogan. 

For  35  years  British  slogans  have  whit¬ 
tled  away  at  our  independence,  so  vali¬ 
antly  achieved  17  decades  ago. 

Coexistence  would  destroy  our  inde¬ 
pendence  completely,  and  it  could  not  be 
peaceful. 
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WHY  NOT  WITHDRAW  FROM  U.  N.  NOW? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
been  heartened  by  expressions  from  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
that,  should  Red  China  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
should  formally  withdraw. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
thinks  we  should  withdraw  even  before 
that  action  is  taken.  He  believes  that 
independence  cannot  be  maintained 
when  it  is  diluted  in  any  international 
political  organization  that  has  power  to 
dictate  our  policies  or  our  economy. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  should  sewer  political  con¬ 
nections  with  every  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  could  well  begin  by 
severing  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia,  and  with  each  of  her  satellites 
which  maintain  embassies  or  legations. 

He  would  withdraw  foot  soldiers  from 
all  foreign  outposts  outside  this  hemis¬ 
phere  who,  in  any  all-out  war,  would  at 
once  be  killed  or  on  their  way  to  the  salt 
mines  of  Siberia. 

He  would  end  foreign  aid  that  is  build¬ 
ing  up  rich  industrial  prizes  that  can 
only  serve  to  tempt  Communist  ag¬ 
gressors. 

He  would  end  the  $2  billion  foreign 
military  procurement  program  training 
foreign  workers  in  war  production  skills 
in  foreign  industries  while  many  of  our 
own  defense  plants  and  defense  workers 
are  idle. 

He  would  repudiate  GATT  and  all 
other  international  schemes  to  divide 
world  trade  and  world  markets  at  our 
expense  and  to  our  sacrifice. 

RETURN  TO  INDEPENDENCE  WOULD  RESTORE 
FOREIGN  RESPECT 

And  he  would  end  every  international 
connection  we  have  that  erodes  Amer¬ 
ican  independence. 

Some  of  the  countries,  including  Eng¬ 
land,  that  have  been  enjoying  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  eating  high  on  the  hog  as 
a  result  of  our  billion-dollar  giveaway, 
might  complain  at  this  reassertion  of 
our  independence;  but  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain — they  would  begin  to  respect  us, 
which  they  have  not  done  for  almost  40 
years. 

Freemen  and  free  nations  are  re¬ 
spected. 

We  must  reassert  our  independence 
and  look  to  our  own  security. 

AMERICA  MUST  BASE  SECURITY  IN  AMERICA 

The  security  base  for  America  is  and 
must  be  America. 

This,  plus  independence,  must  be  our 
foreign  policy,  our  American  policy,  in 
all  future  foreign  affairs. 

The  testimony  presented  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Econom¬ 
ics  is  overwhelming  in  this  respect. 

In  substance,  as  I  stated  earlier,  it  is 
the  following: 

The  United  States  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  be  defended;  other 
areas  of  the  world  cannot  be  defended 
in  an  all-out  war  until  we  attain  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  air,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  years  to  achieve. 

This  means  we  will  have  to  rely  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  77  critical 
minerals,  materials,  and  fuels  without 
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which  we  cannot  wage  a  war  or 
strengthen  our  peacetime  economy. 

Many  of  these  materials  are  today 
needlessly  being  procured  from  distant 
lands,  which,  despite  the  arms,  indus¬ 
tries,  wealth,  and  manpower  we  are 
pouring  into  them  at  United  States  tax¬ 
payers’  expense,  they  would  be  cut  off 
in  any  conflict,  the  arms,  resources,  and 
industries  captured,  and  the  defending 
manpower  killed  or  taken  hostage. 

Fortunately,  we  do  have  those  mate¬ 
rials  in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere, 
where,  with  proper  programs  for  ex¬ 
ploration,  development,  and  processing, 
they  would  be  available  to  us  for  peace¬ 
time  use  or  national  emergency. 

VIEWS  OF  LT.  GEN.  ALBERT  C.  WEDEMEYER 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  the  testimony  given  on  this 
point  by  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer, 
United  States  Army,  retired,  who  served 
5  years  in  the  Philippines,  4  years  in 
China,  1  year  in  Burma-India,  and  3 
years  in  Western  Europe,  former  theater 
commander  in  China  from  1944  to  1946, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in 
charge  of  strategic  plans  and  combat 
operations,  and,  immediately  prior  to 
his  retirement,  commander  of  the  Sixth 
Army. 

General  Wedemeyer  testified: 

There  are  two  important  factors  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  strategist,  “time  and  space.”  Both  of 
these  factors  are  being  reduced  or  shrunk 
by  science. 

A  military  leader  strives  to  locate  bases 
In  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  heartland 
in  order  to  operate,  more  quickly  and  more 
effectively  against  appropriate  targets  in  the 
enemy  homeland.  But  a  strategist  must  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  in  manpower, 
the  cost  in  materials  to  maintain  bases  in 
close  proximity  to  that  enemy  heartland. 

The  cost  in  manpower  and  materials 
might  be  prohibitive  in  order  to  maintain  a 
base  in  Western  Europe  from  which  to  di¬ 
rect  operations  against  the  Soviet  Union  if 
we  were  involved  in  war  with  that  country. 

I  mentioned  that  the  cost  might  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  I  state  this  because  of  lines  of 
communications  to  bases  in  Western  Europe, 
either  water  or  air  routes,  are  vulnerable  to 
interdiction  or  interception  by  hostile 
effort. 

Janes  fighting  ships  recently  listed  the 
number  of  oceangoing  submarines  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  developed.  I  think  the 
total  estimated  was  between  350  to  400. 
Soviet  submarines  could  render  it  very  costly 
and  possibly  prohibitive  to  maintain  sea 
lanes  of  communications  to  bases  in  Western 
Europe  or  to  bases  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East. 

General  Wedemeyer  was  asked  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  he 
thought  we  would  be  safe  in  depending 
on  half  of  our  manganese  supply  coming 
from  India.  He  replied: 

I  think  it  is  unsound  for  a  nation  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  sources  of  raw  materials  which 
are  removed  from  that  nation’s  dynamo  or 
industrial  potential  or  industrial  setup. 
Again  going  back  to  an  earlier  premise  that 
I  tried  to  establish,  namely,  that  air  and  sea 
lines  of  communication  can  be  successfully 
interdicted  by  airplanes  and  submarines, 
particularly  is  this  true  of  sealanes. 

Specifically  the  lines  of  communication  to 
India,  passing  through  restricted  water  areas 
or  narrow  passageways,  would  be  highly  vul¬ 
nerable  to  submarine  attacks.  It  would  be 


difficult,  and  very  costly  in  lives  and  mate¬ 
rial,  Senator,  to  maintain  a  flow  of  supplies 
from  India  to  this  country. 

GENERAL  WEDEMEYER’S  PROPOSALS  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  SECURITY 

General  Wedemeyer  had  this  sugges¬ 
tion  to  make  in  his  testimony.  He  said: 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  in  the 
United  States  develop  our  industrial  complex 
or  setup,  first  within  the  United  States,  and 
secondly  within  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Then  if  the  situation  should  develop  in  an 
emergency  wherein  it  would  cost  us  prohib¬ 
itively  to  reach  farflung  sources  of  supply, 
we  could  carry  on  an  effective  war  without 
paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  required  raw 
materials  which  presently  are  shipped  from 
India,  China,  Malaya,  or  Belgian  Congo. 

General  Wedemeyer,  in  other  portions 
of  his  testimony,  stated: 

Our  people  have  fought  and  sacrificed  for 
their  liberty.  They  have  fought  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  preserve  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Constitution.  Why  shouldn’t  other  peo¬ 
ples  seeking  to  gain  or  preserve  their  liberties 
do  likewise? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  Americans  should 
subsidize  the  economy  or  the  security  of  any 
country.  We  should  not  be  expected  to  do 
so.  Therefore,  I  have  advocated  all  along 
that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  should 
raise  and  maintain  their  own  armies.  I  have 
uniformly  opposed  sending  American  ground 
forces  to  Europe  or  to  Asia. 

HEMISPHERE  DEFENSE  FACTS 

General  Wedemeyer  discussed  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense.  He  said: 

We  are  very  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  But, 
the  water  expanse  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  the  polar 
wastes  of  the  North  *  *  *  and  then,  too, 
the  South  American  Continent,  all  of  those 
areas  provide  impenetrable  or  at  least  very 
effective  barriers  to  attempted  surface  at¬ 
tacks  on  our  country. 

All  of  the  hullabaloo  back  in  1939  and 
1940  about  the  capability  of  the  Nazis  to  at¬ 
tack  us  through  South  America  was  simply 
a  distortion  of  the  facts.  *  *  * 

I  do  state  categorically  that  this  country,  if 
we  went  to  war,  would  be  vulnerable  to  air 
attacks.  I  do  not  think  at  this  time  that 
they  would  be  decisive.  I  do  not  think  they 
could  neutralize  our  war  effort  or  render  us 
incapable  of  retaliation.  We  would  suffer 
heavy  loss  of  lives  and  considerable  destruc¬ 
tion.  We  are  particularly  vulnerable  because 
of  the  crowded  industrial  areas  *  *  *  thick¬ 
ly  populated  regions  and  numerous  critical 
focal  points  of  communications.  So  we  are 
definitely  vulnerable  to  hostile  air  attacks. 
And  in  spite  of  our  defensive  measures,  some 
of  the  enemy  bombers  would  get  through. 
The  best  defense  against  that  hostile  capa¬ 
bility  is  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  will  to  fight 
and  the  enemy’s  warmaking  potential  back  in 
his  homeland. 

I  do  not  believe  in  sitting  back  on  our 
haunches  and  wafting  for  the  enemy  to  come 
to  us.  I  would  project  my  forces  against  him 
and  destroy  his  industrial  areas,  focal  points 
of  communications,  and  military  bases  and 
equipment.  To  repeat  I  would  try  to  bottle 
him  up  and  destroy  his  warmaking  potential 
and  his  will  to  resist. 

PLACE  BLAME  FOR  AGGRESSION  WHERE  IT 
BELONGS - ON  RUSSIA 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
asked  General  Wedemeyer  what  his 
recommendations  would  be  in  the 
Korean  situation.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  would,  “Stop  once  and 
for  all  the  past  phony  dealings  which 
would  indicate  a  reluctance  to  single  out 
and  denounce  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
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international  frictions  and  incidents.’’ 
Pie  continued: 

I  would  put  the  blame  right  where  we 
know  it  belongs — at  the  door  of  the  Kremlin. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Russian  people  support 
the  policies  of  the  Kremlin  nor  do  they  know 
very  much  about  the  Soviet  policies  and 
actions. 

The  general  also  told  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  he  could  not  agree  with  certain 
of  our  allies  that  they  are  not  helping 
the  enemy  war  effort  when  they  sell  cer¬ 
tain  nonstrategic  materials.  He  said: 

Anything  sold  to  a  country  at  war  will  help 
the  war  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that.  England  knows 
it,  too.  But  it  is  England  who  insists  on 
blood  trade  with  the  enemy  even  at  the 
risk  of  British  blood. 

The  general  was  equally  emphatic 
that  we  can  defend  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  He  said: 

Against  the  submarine  menace,  air  is  a 
very  important  weapon.  We  could  estab¬ 
lish  air  bases  along  the  coast  and  the  planes 
could  operate  and  reconnoiter  the  sealanes 
very  effectively  from  the  coast.  Our  sea 
transportation  lines  would  stay  in  close 
proximity  to  the  coastline  and  thus  facili¬ 
tate  the  reconnaissance  of  the  area  and  ap¬ 
propriate  offensive  action  against  hostile 
submarines  when  discovered. 

GENERAL  FELLERS  STATES  AIRPOWER  NEED 

Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  who  served  as 
the  American  observer  with  British 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  early  in  World 
War  II,  then  in  Australia  as  Chief  of  the 
Planning  Section  in  general  headquar¬ 
ters  under  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
gave  the  subcommittee  testimony  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  consid¬ 
ers  likewise  of  great  value. 

General  Fellers  testified  in  part: 

Russia  is  the  base  from  which  all  Commu¬ 
nist  activity  emanates  and  her  ideological 
objective  is  to  communize  the  world. 

She  cannot  afford  to  lose  that  base.  If 
we  had  1,500  or  2,000  of  the  new  B-52  bomb¬ 
ers  with  atomic  bombs  and  crews  trained, 
this  would  be  the  greatest  possible  threat 
to  Russia.  If  war  comes,  even  though  Russia 
were  to  strike  first,  there  should  be  enough 
B-52’s  left,  with  proper  dispersal  of  those 
planes  and  getting  them  into  the  air  pro¬ 
vided  we  get  an  alert,  to  wipe  out  Russia’s 
war  potential  *  *  *  Her  airbases  and  war 
industries. 

If  Russia  knows  that  we  have  the  kind 
of  a  striking  force  which  can  destroy  her, 
she  will  never  start  a  war.  Destruction  by 
bombing  would  end  her  dream  to  communize 
the  world  and  she  is  not  going  to  risk  attack¬ 
ing  us,  if  we  have  air  supremacy.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  we  have  to  wait  to  be  hit 
first,  but  if  we  can  deliver  a  stronger  blow  in 
retaliation,  this  capability  is  still  a  deter¬ 
rent  *  *  * 

Unless  we  build  air  supremacy  right  now 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  defend  the  United 
States  against  air  attack.  The  Russian  has 
3,000  combat  planes  defending  his  industry 
which  is  not  as  extensive  as  ours.  We  have 
less  than  1,000  modern  combat  planes  de¬ 
fending  ours  at  the  moment. 

AIR  FORCE  EXPANSION  PROGRAM  PROPOSED 

At  the  request  of  the  subcommittee. 
General  Fellers  presented  a  detailed 
statement  outlining  the  program  he 
would  recommend  for  sound  national 
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defense,  including  cost  figures  for  such 
defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  together  with 
the  two  charts  referred  to  in  his  state¬ 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  charts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Bonner  Fellers,  Brigadier 

General,  United  States  Army  (Retired), 

Outlining  a  Program  for  Sound  National 

Defense 

In  principle  the  defense  concept  recently 
announced  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  has 
been  followed.  That  concept  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing  air  supremacy  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
would  constitute  the  greatest  possible  war 
deterrent.  On  the  other  hand  should  war 
be  forced  upon  us,  the  striking  power  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  enclosed  estimate  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  losses  if  our  enemy  strikes 
first,  and  also  for  a  sustained  atomic  bomb¬ 
ing  attack — massive  retaliation — by  deep 
penetration  of  the  enemy  heart  land.  The 
striking  force  is  considered  adequate  to 
punish  our  potential  enemy  until  his  war 
effort  has  been  neutralized. 

The  cost  of  creating  and  maintaining  such 
an  American  Air  Force  during  the  5-year  pe¬ 
riod,  fiscal  years  1956-60,  is  calculated  to  total 
$97  billion,  or  an  average  annual  outlay 
slightly  less  than  $20  billion. 

Since  the  new  Dulles  concept  for  defense 
obviously  does  not  envision  major  ground 
combat  by  American  forces  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Europe  or  Asia,  ground  forces 
properly  should  consist  of  a  small  profes¬ 
sional,  highly  mobile,  airborne  strategic  re¬ 
serve.  For  the  most  part  this  reserve  should 
be  held  in  the  United  States.  In  the  air  esti¬ 
mate  attached,  provision  is  made  for  15  wings 
of  troop  carriers.  This  is  a  total  of  720 
planes  capable  of  lifting  2  divisions. 

If  major  ground  combat  overseas  for  our 
Army  is  not  contemplated,  the  task  of  the 
Navy  is  enormously  lightened. 

Therefore,  the  annual  allocation  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  period  1956-60 
is  placed  at  $10  billion.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  budget  made  available  for  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  during  the  period  1949-51 
just  prior  to  the  Korean  war.  This  amount 
is  sufficient  for  the  Army  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  a  thoroughly  professional,  airborne  force 
of  8  or  10  divisions.  The  allocation  should 
enable  the  Navy,  which  is  already  in  being, 
to  perform  its  normal  role  of  keeping  the  sea- 
lanes  open  and  to  develop  the  necessary  tech¬ 
niques  to  meet  the  submarine  menace. 

For  research  and  development  of  weapons 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $3  billion  has  been 
included. 

As  may  be  seen  from  attached  chart  I  the 
combat  strength,  excluding  troop  carriers,  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  is  at  present  only 
89  wings  with  some  5,000  aircraft.  This  is 
exactly  one-fifth  of  the  combat  strength  of 
the  Communist  air  forces.  We  have  only 
2,025  fighter  interceptors  of  which  more  than 
one-half  are  stationed  outside  the  United 
States.  (Russia  has  more  than  3,000  fighter 
interceptors,  while  England  has  1,000  fighter 
Interceptors  to  defend  their  respective  air 
bases  and  industry.) 

Our  best  heavy  bomber  is  the  B-52,  but  it 
is  not  yet  in  production.  Heavy  and  medium 
bombers  available  now  capable  of  striking 
Russia  are  all  obsolescent  piston-driven  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  hundred  B-47’s. 

The  cold  facts  are  our  air  position  is  most 
unenviable,  yet  we  dare  not  permit  the 
Communist  powers  to  add  air  ascendancy  to 
their  overwhelming  ground  and  submarine 
strengths.  Chart  I  indicates  an  air  expan¬ 
sion  program  of  174  combat  wings  by  1960. 
It  includes  4,950  modern  jet-fighter  inter¬ 
ceptors,  which  provide  a  reasonable  conti¬ 


nental  defense.  It  provides  1,950  new  B-52 
heavy  bombers  and  675  medium  B-47  bomb¬ 
ers.  This  terriffic  striking  force  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  sustained  air  effort  against  Russian 
airbases  and  war  industry  until  they  are 
destroyed.  With  proper  airbase  dispersion 
it  should  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
estimated  losses  in  a  surprise  attack  by  Com¬ 
munist  bombers. 

The  most  important  role  of  this  striking 
force,  however,  is  its  deterrent  power. 
Russia  is  the  base  from  which  all  commu¬ 
nistic  activities  emanate.  If  this  base  is 
lost,  the  program  for  world  communization 
would  collapse.  Russia  will  not  knowingly 
take  any  action  which  would  lead  to  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  base.  The  heavy-bomber  force 
provided  in  this  estimate  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  Russia  as  a  base  and  it  would  be 
the  best  possible  war  deterrent. 

Chart  II  shows  an  estimated  total  defense 
cost  for  the  fiscal  years  1956-61,  inclusive. 
The  average  total  cost  of  national  defense 


during  the  expansion  years  is  $33  billion. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  been  completed  and  stabi¬ 
lized  at  a  cost  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  of  $34  billion  annually. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  this 
proposed  program  would  provide  far  greater 
defense  than  our  postwar  program  of  today 
at  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20  billion  dollars 
annually. 

The  estimate  includes  no  foreign  aid.  Our 
European  allies  now  enjoy  economic  re¬ 
covery.  If  we  provide  sea  and  air  supremacy, 
our  allies  should  be  willing  to  maintain  such 
ground  forces  as  they  themselves  feel  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  economic  capabilities. 

Europe  can  only  be  saved  if  war  is  avoid¬ 
able.  Once  war  starts  Europe  can  be  over¬ 
run  by  the  Red  army  and  Europe  can  also 
be  destroyed  by  bombing.  Europe’s  best 
chance  for  survival  lies  in  the  deterrent 
power  of  our  strategic  bombers.  We  can 
give  her  no  better  protection. 


Chart  I. — Present  and  proposed  Air  Force  strength 
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Number 
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plane 

total 

Modern 
wings 
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into  new 
program 

ProDosed 
wing 
increase 
by  fiscal 
year 
1960 

Total 
wings 
for  new 
1960 

program 

Plane 
total  for 
1960 

program 

Increased 
cost  after 
fiscal  year 
1955  in 
millions 
of  dollars 

Fighter  interceptors. . . 

27 

2,025 

10 

56 

66 

4, 950 

$1,  650 

5 

375 

5 

0 

5 

375 

4 

300 

4 

0 

4 

300 

13 

795 

13 

0 

13 

975 

6 

288 

6 

0 

6 

288 

Medium  bomber _ _ _ 

20 

900 

4 

11 

15 

675 

990 

Heavy  bomber _ _ 

14 

420 

0 

65 

65 

1,  950 

11,  700 

Troop  carriers  1 . . 

n 

528 

11 

4 

15 

720 

64 

Total _ _ - . — 

100 

5,631 

53 

136 

189 

10,  232 

2  14,  404 

1  Troop  carriers  are  not  included  as  combat  planes  in  preceding  statement. 
8  Estimated  cost  of  annual  expansion  for  5-year  program,  $3  billion. 


Chart  II. — Estimates  of  total  defense  costs  in 
billions  of  dollars  for  fiscal  years  1956  to 
1961,  inclusive 


Fiscal 

year 

Wing  strength 

Cost  mainte¬ 
nance 

Cost  expansion 

Total 

j  Army,  Navy 

Research  and 
development 

Total  defense 

1956. . 

120 

$13 

$3 

$16 

$10 

$3 

$29 

1957 _ 

137 

15 

3 

18 

10 

3 

31 

1958 . 

155 

17 

3 

20 

10 

3 

33 

1959 _ 

175 

19 

3 

22 

10 

3 

35 

1960 . 

194 

21 

3 

24 

10 

3 

1  37 

1961. . 

194 

21 

(3) 

21 

10 

3 

2  34 

1  Average  defense  cost  for  fiscal  year  1956-60,  inclusive, 
$33  billion. 

2  Annual  cost  of  defense — operation,  maintenance, 
development,  and  replacement  after  Air  Force  expansion 
program  is  completed. 

3  Air  Force  expansion  completed. 

THE  ADDED  AIR  POWER  FOREIGN  AID  BILLIONS 
COULD  PROVIDE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
$9,979,100,000  in  unexpended  funds 
which  were  available  June  30,  plus  the 
$3,100,000,000  that  is  being  proposed  in 
new  funds  for  foreign  aid,  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  contract  imme¬ 
diately  for  2,000  of  the  finest  new  heavy 
bombers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6  mil¬ 
lion  apiece,  or  $12  billion  total,  plus 
3,000  modern  jet  fighter  interceptors 
which  we  need  so  badly  and  which, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $335,000  each 
could  be  built  for  $1,500,000,000.  This 
would  leave  $74,100,000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  other  aircraft  as  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  offered  to 
divert  the  $13  billion  from  useless 
foreign  aid  to  the  construction  of  such 


airplanes  as  would  be  necessary  to  our 
national  defense  problem.  Thus  we 
would  not  become  further  involved  and 
further  in  debt,  building  up  further  in¬ 
dustries  and  further  construction  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  eventually  perhaps  would  be 
shipped  to  Russia  and  Communist  China. 

NAVAL  AUTHORITY  TESTIFIES 

Mr.  President,  Vice  Adm.  C.  A.  Lock- 
wood,  United  States  Navy,  retired,  like¬ 
wise,  at  the  subcommittee’s  request,  pre¬ 
pared  a  brief  entitled,  “Defense  of  the 
United  States  Sea  Lanes  in  the  Event  of 
a  Third  World  War,”  which  contributed 
immensely  to  considerations  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Admiral  Lockwood  served  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1941  through  March  1942,  as  naval 
attache  in  London;  from  April  1942  to 
February  1943,  as  commander,  subma¬ 
rines,  Southwest  Pacific;  and  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1943,  until  December  1945,  as  com¬ 
mander,  submarines.  Pacific. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Lockwood’s  brief,  Defense  of  the 
United  States  Sea  Lanes  in  the  Event  of 
a  Third  World  War,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  and 
that  the  accompanying  table.  Merchant 
Vessels  Lost  Worldwide,  1942,  All  Causes, 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Defense  of  the  United  States  Sea  Lanes  in 
the  Event  of  a  Third  World  War 

In  the  event  that  the  Communist  nations, 
led  by  Russia,  initiate  world  war  III,  it  is 
my  belief  that  in  spite  of  existing  and  con¬ 
templated  European  defense  forces,  Europe 
and  Asia  will  be  quickly  overrun. 
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England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  possibly  Spain  will  hold  out.  The  enemy 
will  probably  plan  to  subdue  these  coun¬ 
tries  later,  and  will  not  subject  them  to 
heavy  land  offensives  until  Communist  prim¬ 
ary  objects  have  been  secured. 

In  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  French  Indochina, 
Hongkong,  and  Malaya  will  be  our  allies, 
as  will  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines, 
but  India  will  remain  neutral — probably  fa¬ 
vorable  toward  Russia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Britain  will  be  able  to  retain  its  naval  base  at 
Trincomalee,  Ceylon. 

Russia’s  primary  objectives  in  Europe  will 
be  the  channel  ports  and  later  the  Scan- 
danavian  ports  from  which  to  operate  her 
submarine  fleet,  estimated  in  Jane's  1951 
at  360  to  370  vessels. 

In  Asia  Communist  primary  objectives  will 
be  the  ports  of  Penang,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Singapore  for  use  as  submarine  bases. 
Penang  was  an  important  base  and  exchange 
point  for  German  and  Japanese  submarines 
in  World  War  II. 

None  of  these  objectives  should  be  too 
difficult  to  attain. 

Thus,  at  the  outset  of  war,  effective  sea 
communication  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  denied  us  by  Com¬ 
munist  submarines,  air  and  land  forces. 
They  also  will  attempt  to  deny  us  vital  sup¬ 
plies  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and  manga¬ 
nese  from  India  by  political  means,  by  in¬ 
vasion  or  by  submarine  and  air  attacks. 

What  position  Egypt  will  take  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess  but  whichever  way  she  goes, 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  rendered  haz¬ 
ardous,  as  in  World  War  II,  by  enemy  bomb¬ 
ing  and  mine  laying. 

Communication  with  and  supply  to  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  more  difficult  than  in  World 
War  II  due  to  the  larger  number  of  subma¬ 
rines  available  to  the  enemy.  For  the  same 
reason,  convoys  supplying  our  own  bases 
in  Spain  and  North  Africa,  assuming  that 
these  bases  have  not  been  overrun  by  native 
troops,  will  require  heavy  antisubmarine  and 
antiaircraft  protection. 

Following  the  pattern  of  World  War  II, 
after  the  enemy  has  obtained  Bay  of  Biscay 
submarine  bases,  our  sealanes  through  the 
Caribbean  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  will 
come  under  attack.  Our  antisubmarine 
forces  at  the  time  we  entered  World  War  II 
were  pitifully  inadequate  and/or  required 
for  convoys  elsewhere,  hence  allied  losses  in 
merchant  shipping  in  those  areas  were  heavy. 

Since  strategic  supplies  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  make  the  Caribbean-South  Atlantic  coast 
route  one  of  our  most,  if  not  the  most,  vital 
sealanes,  its  protection  by  ships,  submarines, 
and  aircraft  must  be  provided  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Many  suitable  bases  are 
availablie — Charleston,  Bermuda.  Key  West, 
Guantanamo,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Shipping  from  the  Congo  region,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  South 
America  will  not  at  first  require  escort  but 
when  enemy  submarine  bases  are  secure  in 
the  Biscay  area,  these  ships  must  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  convoys — probably  at  Para,  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  escorted  through  the  Caribbean  and 
up  the  south  Atlantic  coast.  Provision  of 
adequate  antisubmarine  forces  equipped  With 
the  latest  in  sonic,  supersonic  and  radar  gear 
should  make  this  route  secure. 


In  World  War  II  one  of  our  most  vital  sea¬ 
lanes  passed  south  of  Australia  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  up  to  the  ports  of  India, 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Petro¬ 
leum  from  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia  will 
be  even  more  important  in  world  war  III 
than  it  was  in  World  War  II  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  about  1  shipload  (5,000  tons)  of 
managanese  per  day  will  be  required  from 
India. 

Protection  of  this  shipping  will  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job.  During  World  War  II,  sur¬ 
face  forces  under  my  command  at  Perth 
(Fremantle)  consisted  of  2  Australian,  2 
Dutch  and  1  United  States  cruisers,  plus  2 
Australian  and  2  Dutch  destroyers.1.  These 
ships  were  totally  inadequate  for  escorting 
the  volume  of  shipping  which  flowed  past 
our  door  and  most  merchant  ships  had  to 
proceed  unescorted. 

Fortunately,  losses  from  Japanese  sub¬ 
marines  and  surface  raiders  were  not  large 
but  in  world  war  III,  with  larger  numbers 
of  enemy  submarines  available  and  with  the 
threat  of  air  attack  from  southern  Asia  and 
the  East  Indies,  it  will  be  a  different  story. 
Large  numbers  of  surface  escorts  and  escort 
carriers  will  be  essential  and  bases  will  be 
required  in  Australia,  Ceylon,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  the  East  Indies,  if  the  Indies  are 
in  allied  hands.  Our  bases  in  the  Philippines 
can  assist  in  antisubmarine  work  against 
submarines  passing  through  the  South  China 
Sea  and  in  bombing  enemy  bases  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  but  they  are  too  far  from  the  In- 
ian  Ocean  to  assist  in  convoy  protection, 
dian  Ocean  to  assist  in  convoy  protection. 

Trade  with  the  East  Indies  will  depend 
upon  who  holds  them  and  the  enemy  sub¬ 
marine  and  air  opposition.  Darwin  in  North 
Australia  and  Davao  in  Mindanao  would  be 
our  best  bases  from  which  to  cover  such  trade 
routes. 

The  sealanes  from  Australia  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  will  not  require 
much  protection.  Japanese  submarines  did 
sink  a  few  ships  east  and  even  south  of 
Australia  but  they  operated  from  bases  in 
Java  or  from  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Communists  can 
overrun  the  two  places  last  named. 

Our  shipping  lanes  from  the  west  coast 
to  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  will  re¬ 
quire  antisubmarine  escorts,  since  Russian 
submarines  based  at  Petropavlosk,  Kamchat¬ 
ka,  have  only  about  a  2,100  mile  run  to  reach 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The  Reds  will  probably 
take  Kiska,  Attu,  and  Shemya  early  in  the 
war  which  will  put  their  submarines  only 
about  2,500  miles  from  San  Francisco.  In 
World  War  II  a  few  Japanese  submarines, 
based  in  the  Aleutians,  operated  as  far  south 
as  Santa  Barbara.  Enemy  aircraft  based  in 
the  Aleutians  will  add  to  the  threat  against 
our  Alaskan  sealanes. 

Protection  of  the  remaining  sealanes  con¬ 
sidered  herein — those  to  the  British  Isles 
and  those  penetrating  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  obviously  will  require  operations 
more  intensive  than  those  required  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  II  due  to  the  larger 
number  of  enemy  submarines  available. 

One  of  Russia’s  major  objectives  will  be 
to  isolate  England  and  knock  her  out  of  the 
war.  The  Germans  nearly  succeeded  in 
throttling  her  supply  lines  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  Whether  the  Russians 
can  achieve  this  objective  will  depend  upon 
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the  number  and  efficiency  of  her  submarines 
and  longer  range  planes,  and  upon  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  our  countermeasures. 

As  you  know,  our  antisubmarine  vessels, 
escort  carriers,  and  patrol  planes  were  able 
eventually  to  whip  the  German  submarine 
menace  but  our  losses  were  terrific — about  25 
million  tons  in  World  War  II. 

No  Allied  submarines  were  used  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  except  for  a  few  Brit¬ 
ish  along  the  European  coast.  Thus  Allied 
forces  were  free  to  attack  every  submarine 
encountered.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that 
in  world  war  III,  recognition  signals  between 
submarines  and  other  types  of  craft  will  have 
been  perfected,  thus  permitting  the  use  of 
killer  submarines  in  protection  of  our  con¬ 
voys.  In  addition  our  midgets — just  now  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  United  States  Navy — will  be 
invaluable  in  destroying  enemy  submarine 
bases  by  the  use  of  atomic  mines. 

As  to  the  Mediterranean,  assuming  that 
Italy,  France,  and  Yugoslavia  are  in  enemy 
hands,  the  probability  of  total  loss  of  slow  or 
medium  speed  merchant  convoys  will  be  too 
great  a  risk.  Britain  did  manage  supply  and 
reinforcement  trips  to  Malta  in  World  War 
II  but  each  such  trip  was  practically  a  major 
operation  and  accompanied  by  considerable 
losses. 

We  also  manager  to  punch  through  with 
invasion  forces  but  we  should  not  attempt 
such  operations  in  world  war  III  until  our 
antisubmarine  and  antiair  forces  have  at¬ 
tained  great  strength. 

In  estimating  the  above  situation  as  to  the 
protection  of  Allied  sealanes,  I  have  assumed 
that  the  efficiency  of  Russian  submarines  is 
at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  Germans.  It 
is  reported  and  undoubtedly  is  true  that 
many  German  submarine  experts  have  will¬ 
ingly  joined  the  Russians  or  have  been 
drafted  by  them.  With  German  instructors 
the  efficiency  of  Russian  submarines  should 
improve,  but  actually  we  may  be  overesti¬ 
mating  the  effectiveness  of  these  craft. 
British  officers  who  served  with  or  in  Russian 
submarines  at  Murmansk  and  in  the  Black 
Sea  have  told  me  that  their  equipment  was 
not  modern  and  their  state  of  training  and 
attack  technique  was  of  the  vintage  of  1914. 

We  know  that  they  have  German  types 
XXI  and  XXVI.  These  are  snorkel  equipped 
and  have  high  underwater  speed.  They  did 
not  get  into  World  War  II,  which  was  lucky 
for  us.  The  best  defense  against  these  ves¬ 
sels  will  be  our  atom-powered  submarines 
of  the  Nautilus  and  Seawolf  type.  We  must 
have  many  more  of  these. 

I  was  also  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to 
our  ability  to  defend  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

I  believe  that  our  ability  to  defend  the 
Western  Hemisphere  depends  entirely  upon 
our  ability  to  retain  command  of  the  sea 
and  the  air  above  it.  No  invasion  force  can 
advance  against  superior  sea  and  airpower, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  air  is  feasible  at  present. 

If  our  production  centers  and  oil  supplies 
are  destroyed  by  bombing  or  otherwise,  the 
mobility  and  eventually  the  ammunition 
supply  of  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  would  be 
destroyed.  Then,  and  only  then,  would  sea 
or  airborne  invasion  be  possible. 

Charles  A.  Lockwood, 

Vice  Admiral,  USN  (Retired). 
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Merchant  vessels  lost  worldwide,  1942,  all  causes 


Submarine 

Aircraft 

Surface  waft 

Enemy  mine 

Other  enemy  action 

Marine  casualty 

Total 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  tons 

January  _ 

62 

327, 357 

15 

57, 086 

1 

3,275 

11 

10, 079 

9 

19,  920 

48 

103, 663 

146 

524, 380 

February _ 

82 

470, 136 

29 

138,  498 

1 

983 

2 

7,  242 

17 

36, 640 

18 

53, 006 

149 

706,  505 

March. . . 

94 

531,998 

12 

48,  501 

9 

21,521 

5 

16,  862 

103 

168,  832 

32 

53,  778 

255 

841,  492 

April _ 

75 

437,  656 

16 

82,  723 

25 

131, 188 

8 

14,  934 

3 

6,237 

18 

28,219 

145 

700,  957 

May _ _ _ 

125 

607,  247 

13 

58,  995 

3 

19,  363 

5 

18,  786 

i 

254 

15 

26,  075 

162 

730,  720 

June _ 

141 

707,  270 

11 

54,  769 

6 

41,298 

6 

19,  930 

i 

242 

14 

32,  535 

179 

856, 044 

July 

95 

476,  049 

18 

74,313 

11 

54,  358 

2 

8,  905 

26 

81,937 

152 

695,  502 

108 

544,  410 

6 

60,  532 

8 

59,  432 

i 

229 

15 

21,  744 

138 

686,  347 

97 

485,  374 

12 

57,  526 

4 

24,  388 

30 

38,  747 

143 

600, 035 

93 

614,  304 

1 

5,683 

3 

7,  576 

2 

5,114 

22 

5s;  190 

121 

690, 867 

November _ 

116 

711,880 

7 

61,  793 

5 

10,  484 

i 

992 

5 

21,  836 

28 

56',  715 

162 

863,  700 

December _ 

62 

343,  872 

2 

4,156 

8 

19,  352 

3 

344 

36 

65,  657 

111 

433,  381 

Total . 

1,150 

6, 257, 553 

,  142 

704,  575 

84 

393,  218 

45 

103, 1SS 

140 

254, 190 

302 

620,  266 

1,863 

8,  322, 990 

MAJOR  DE  SEVERSKY  TESTIFIES  TO  AIRPOWER 
NEEDS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub¬ 
committee  also  heard  important  testi¬ 
mony  from  one  of  our  foremost  pioneers 
of  military  aviation,  Maj.  Alexander 
P.  de  Seversky. 

He  testified  in  part: 

With  both  sides  now  in  possession  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  long-range 
aircraft,  they  have  the  ability,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  distance,  to  attack  directly  each 
other’s  industrial  means  of  waging  war.  That 
condition  has  fundamentally  altered  our 
strategic  picture,  particularly  in  relation  to 
our  dependence  on  the  sources  of  strategic 
materials  beyond  the  continental  United 
States. 

In  the  past,  because  the  enemy  had  no 
capabilities  to  attack  directly  the  sources  of 
our  strategic  supplies,  he  could  do  nothing 
else  but  try  to  intercept  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  and  inflict  a  rate  of  attrition  that 
our  Nation  could  not  support  in  transport¬ 
ing  men,  machines  and  goods. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  long-range 
airpower,  and  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs 
that  have  the  capability  to  destroy  large 
areas,  I  am  convinced  that  the  old  method 
of  trying  to  interfere  with  enemy  supply 
lines  will  be  abandoned,  because  now  it  is 
much  simpler  to  neutralize  the  strategic 
sources  themselves.  And  by  neutralize  the 
strategic  sources  themselves,  you  neutralize 
the  enemy’s  war  machine.  His  effort  on  the 
high  seas  becomes  sheer  waste  and  a  strategic 
liability. 

Though  Russia  today  demonstratively 
builds  a  great  number  of  submarines,  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if,  at  the  same  time, 
her  real  plan  for  our  strategic  strangula¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  Russian  air  force’s 
ability  to  strike  at  the  sources  of  strategic 
materials  themselves.  In  that  case,  we  may 
have  the  greatest  Navy,  we  may  have  the 
greatest  merchant  marine,  we  can  have  all 
our  sea  lanes  open,  and  still  we  will  face 
strategic  strangulation  because  not  an 
ounce  of  strategic  material  will  be  available 
to  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  received 
by  the  committee  was  that  by  means  of 
destruction  of  the  sources  in  Africa, 
we  could  neutralize  the  deposits  of  ura¬ 
nium  and  other  minerals,  so  that  Russia 
could  not  secure  them;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Russia  could  neutralize  them,  too, 
so  that  we  could  not  secure  them.  That 
is  what  Major  de  Seversky  means. 

DE  SEVERSKY  CITES  PRESENT  MINERAL  SOURCES 

I  quote  further  from  his  testimony: 

Let  me  give  an  example.  The  columbite 
and  cobalt,  indispensable  for  our  jet  engine 
production,  come  primarily  from  Nigeria. 
Our  industrial  diamonds  and  uranium  come 
from  the  Belgian  Congo.  Our  manganese 


comes  from  India,  and  tin  and  rubber  come 
from  Indochina,  Malaya,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Far  East.  So,  in  effect,  our  jet  engines  do 
not  come  from  Hartford  or  Cincinnati;  they 
come  from  Nigeria.  Our  atomic  bombs  come 
not  from  Oak  Ridge,  but  actually  from  the 
Belgian  Congo.  So  do  the  industrial  dia¬ 
monds  for  the  tool  industry.  Our  steel 
doesn’t  come  from  Pittsburgh  but  from 
India,  because  that  is  where  we  get  the  man¬ 
ganese  indispensable  for  its  production.  Our 
rubber  and  tin,  the  tin  that  goes  into  bear¬ 
ings,  come  from  the  Far  East,  and  again  not 
from  Cleveland,  or  Cincinnati,  or  Detroit. 

So  actually  our  production,  our  war 
machine,  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  Its  roots  are  actually  right  in  the 
backyard  of  the  enemy.  And  today  the 
enemy  has  a  capacity  to  neutralize  these 
sources  of  our  strategic  materials  *  *  *  to 
destroy  those  roots. 

Major  de  Seversky  explained  that  by 
neutralize,  he  meant  preventing  them 
from  becoming  available  to  the  United 
States  by  intimidation,  threat,  infiltra¬ 
tion,  subversion,  and  propaganda  in 
time  of  peace,  and  by  direct  destruction 
in  time  of  war  if  that  is  necessary. 

PRESENT  SUPPLY  SOURCES  UNSTABLE 

All  of  the  areas  he  had  mentioned, 
he  said,  are  politically  uncertain,  seeth¬ 
ing  with  revolt  and  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda. 

He  also  said: 

There  is  no  possibility  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials  being  available  from  these  areas  in  time 
of  war  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  the 
enemy  will  not  let  us  have  them. 

Major  de  Seversky  added: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  (the  enemy) 
can  destroy  our  economy  and  stop  our  war 
effort  without  dropping  a  single  bomb  on 
the  United  States,  by  simply  destroying  the 
sources  of  strategic  materials  from  which  our 
military  strength  is  derived. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  CAN  SUPPLY  CRITICAL 
MATERIAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  Economics  shows  that  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  critical  materials  are  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  can  be  defended,  if  only  this  Na¬ 
tion  has  the  foresight  to  utilize  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  hemisphere,  instead  of 
shopping  in  every  distant  area  of  the 
globe  which  lies  within  the  shadow  of 
Red  Russia’s  hammer  and  sickle. 

Major  de  Seversky  commented  on  the 
policy  of  procuring  critical  materials 
from  these  areas.  He  said: 

That  was  always  our  excuse  for  obtaining 
and  developing  bases  all  over  the  face  of  the 


earth  and  also  for  helping  various  nations 
who  had  the  stuff  we  wanted,  and  that  is 
why  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  maintain 
a  still  more  powerful  Navy,  even  though 
our  Navy  was  already  the  biggest. 

The  idea  that  we  had  to  keep  the  sea- 
lanes  open  to  guarantee  our  access  to  strate¬ 
gic  materials  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  was  valid  in  Nelson’s  day,  but  not  in 
these  days  of  supersonic  speed  and  atomic 
bombs. 

Open  sealanes  in  time  of  war  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  The  question  is,  Do  we  have  strate¬ 
gic  sources  available  to  us,  or  do  we  not? 

I  am  convinced  that  all  the  sources  that 
are  within  striking  distance  of  enemy  air¬ 
power  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  will  be 
lost  to  us,  and  we  won’t  be  able  to  get  one 
ounce  of  material  from  them.  Therefore, 
we  must  depend  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  explained 
this  morning  when  I  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Senate 
voted,  this  morning,  to  take  the  FOA  out 
of  the  mining  business. 

HOW  AMERICA  MUST  BE  DEFENDED 

Major  de  Seversky  was  emphatic  that 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  wall 
have  to  be  based  in  the  United  States. 
He  testified: 

I  have  heard  some  testimony  that  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  Moroccan  bases.  An 
argument  was  given  that  since  it  is  beyond 
the  range  of  the  enemy’s  tactical  air  force, 
and  could  be  attacked  only  by  his  long-range 
strategic  air  force,  a  few  fighters  will  be  able 
to  protect  it. 

Now,  it  cannot  work  only  one  way.  It  has 
to  work  both  ways.  If  a  few  fighters  can 
depend  a  base  in  Morocco  from  a  determined 
attack  by  the  long-range  aircraft  of  the 
enemy,  then  how  can  our  long-range  bomb¬ 
ers  from  Moroccan  bases  attack  Russia, 
which  will  be  defended  not  by  a  few  fighters 
but  by  thousands  of  fighters?  So  it  stands 
to  reason  that  no  base  remote  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  strength  of  a  belligerent  can  be  de¬ 
fended  by  that  belligerent  against  attack  by 
the  enemy’s  strategic  air  force. 

From  now  on  the  only  base  one  can  defend 
is  his  home  base,  which  has  the  necessary 
industries,  manpower,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
cuperative  capacity. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  today 
cannot  afford  to  provide  itself  with  adequate 
air  defense — that  it  is  going  to  take  too  much 
money — that  it  will  take  twenty  billions, 
thirty  billions,  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  air  attacks. 

So  far  we  were  promised  only  1  billion 
for  our  continental  air  defense.  If  America’s 
160  million  people  with  her  prodigious  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  defend  their  own  home  base 
against  the  enemy  bombers  which  we  are 
told  will  always  get  through,  then  by  what 
miracle  can  we  defend  some  remote  strate¬ 
gic  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  which 
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will  be  attacked  by  the  same  enemy  force  of 
the  same  quality  and  of  the  same  magnitude. 

We  cannot  defend  these  bases  in  various 
areas.  Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  today 
that  since  every  spot  on  the  earth  is  subject 
to  attack  by  the  long-range  strategic  air 
force  of  the  enemy,  those  spots  are  defense¬ 
less. 

Attack  therefore  will  have  to  be  led  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  only  base  that  we  can  defend 
on  a  sustained  basis. 

PROPOSALS  TO  TRADE  WITH  REDS  DENOUNCED 

Major  de  Seversky  recommended  that 
next  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  pri¬ 
ority  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
should  be  assigned  to  our  Continental  Air 
Command. 

He  said: 

We  must  protect  our  industrial  heart.  *  *  • 
Only  after  we  have  these  two  air  forces  in 
being  would  I  spend  any  money  on  any  other 
military  ventures  anywhere  else. 

The  major  denounced  proposals  to  ex¬ 
pand  trade  with  Communist  nations  or 
to  trade  with  them  at  all.  He  testified: 

As  long  as  they  represent  a  menace  to  the 
world,  it  is  suicidal  to  trade  with  them,  no 
matter  what  you  have  to  sell. 

Because  everything  you  send  them  sup¬ 
ports  their  overall  national  effort,  whether 
it  is  food  or  medicine  or  anything  else.  And 
because  since  1932  we  have  been  lavish  in 
our  industrial  and  other  help  to  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  the  Communist  world,  we  actu¬ 
ally  have  built  a  Frankenstein  monster 
who  now  sits  on  our  own  neck. 

They  have  complete  access  to  the  techno¬ 
logical  fruit  of  our  civilization.  They  im¬ 
prove  upon  it.  But  they  never  share  those 
improvements  with  us. 

So  it  is  a  one-way  proposition,  and  if  we 
continue  this  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  they  will  become  technologically  supe¬ 
rior  to  us. 

They  have  complete  access  to  our  know¬ 
how,  and  are  adding  to  that  their  own;  but 
because  they  deny  us  access  to  their  know¬ 
how  we  will  never  get  dividends  back  on  our 
investment. 

The  British  gave  them  the  Nene  jet  engine, 
which  we  later  found  installed  in  the  MIG-15, 
but  in  a  much  improved  version. 

Did  we  ever  get  back  the  improvements 
on  these  engines?  Of  course  not.  So  in 
trading  with  them  and  passing  on  to  them 
our  technological  knowledge  and  know-how, 
the  free  world  is  really  committing  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Major  de  Seversky  for  much 
other  testimony  which  I  know  will  be 
be  of  great  interest  to  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  to  citizens  in  general.  It  is 
contained  in  part  H  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings. 

TODAY'S  "MUST” - AN  AMERICAN  POLICY 

What  his  testimony  and  that  of  other 
authoritative  experts  points  up  is  the 
necessity  for  an  American  policy,  a  policy 
of  realism,  self-reliance,  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

Britain  has  no  qualms  about  giving 
Soviet  Russia  the  Nene  jet  engine  which 
later,  emplaced  in  Russia’s  MIG-1 5’s, 
shot  down  American  airmen  in  Korea. 

Britain’s  God  is  trade. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years 
ago,  in  Philadelphia,  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  from  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  declared  our  independence  from 
Great  Britain. 

They  revolted  from  Britain’s  colonial 
system  and  from  her  exploitation  of  her 
colonies  and  possessions. 


Today  we  should  reassert  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  halt  our  gigantic  military  pro¬ 
curement  program  in  the  British  Isles 
before  more  war  goods  end  up  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  shut  oil  our  military  and  monetary 
aid  to  her,  so  long  as  she  persists  in  her 
blood  trade  with  our  mortal  enemy,  re¬ 
affirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  turn 
the  United  Nations  into  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  and  debate,  but  not  in¬ 
sist  that  an  impossible  job  be  done  by  an 
organization  of  nations  whose  sole  ambi¬ 
tion  at  the  moment  is  to  gain  a  share  in 
the  United  States  markets  and  the  other 
markets  of  the  New  World,  which  is  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  WOULD  STRENGTHEN  NATION 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  return  to  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  for  140  years  were  our  basic 
guides  and  the  source  of  our  protection 
as  a  free  people. 

Such  a  course  would  enhance  our  hon¬ 
or  as  a  nation,  redeem  our  national  in¬ 
tegrity,  disengage  us  from  the  continued 
threat  of  foreign  wars  fought  on  distant, 
foreign  soil,  and  enable  us  again  to 
strengthen  and  expand  our  own  econ¬ 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  vote  be 
taken  on  my  amendment  No.  2,  which 
will  squarely  transfer  to  a  much  better 
use  the  $13  billion  authorized  by  this  bill. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  head  of  the  FOA 
to  expend  approximately  $13  billion 
throughout  the  world,  on  foreign  projects 
and  other  things  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed.  My  amendment  would  author¬ 
ize  that  the  $13  billion  be  transferred,  so 
as  to  make  it  available  to  bring  our  Air 
Force  to  the  proper  strength  to  defend 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  be 


Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  81,  as  follows: 

yeas— 7 


Bricker 

Malone 

Young 

Jenner 

McCarthy 

Langer 

Welker 

NAYS — 81 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

McCarran 

Anderson 

Gore 

Mtllikin 

Barrett 

Green 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hendrickson 

Mundt 

Bowring 

Hennings 

Murray 

Burke 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bush 

Hill 

Pastore 

Butler 

Holland 

Payne 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Case 

Ives 

Purtell 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Reynolds 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Crippa 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Daniel 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Dirksen 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Duff 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Ferguson 

Lennon 

Symington 

Flanders 

Long 

Thye 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Upton 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

George 

Martin 

Wiley 

Gillette 

Maybank 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Bridges 

Clements 

Kefauver 

Byrd 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Capehart 

Ervin 

So  Mr.  Malone’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  can  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 


read,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Payne  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of  $13,079,000,000  for  con¬ 
struction  within  the  United  States  of  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
th  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  j 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  announce  I 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  | 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  j 
Clements],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi ; 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
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JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi 
I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  could  indicate  to  us  what  plans 
he  ha\  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and'  to- 
morrov. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  be  g^ad  to  do 
so,  insofar,  as  I  can  prediet  the  situation 
at  the  moment,  I  have  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  thfe.  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  who  had  orig¬ 
inally  hoped  to  call  up  his  privileged 
motion  at  about  12:30  or  1  o’clock  today. 
I  suggested  that, '  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  delay  it  for  a  reasonable  time,  we 
could  try  to  dispose  of  the  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  bill  first.  I  was  hopeful  that  we 
could  do  that  by  midafternoon,  and  I 
am  still  hopeful/ that  perhaps  after  an 
hour’s  debate  or  a  little  longer,  we  may 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation. 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  ^should  like 
to  have  it*  accomplished  before  we  take 
up  the  privileged  matter  whichtthe  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  will  bring  ur 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
has  one  or  more  amendments  which’  will 
be  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  cha 
fan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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tions.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Florida  desires  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
an  one  or  more  of  his  amendments, 
but  that  he  does  not  believe  the  presen¬ 
tation  &f  the  amendments  will  take  more 
than  5  minutes. 

I  also  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  frofp.  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John¬ 
ston!  desiresSto  speak  to  make  his  posi¬ 
tion  clear  on  the  bill,  and  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  do  so\  I  believe  he  will  try  to 
keep  his  remarks  within  reasonable 
bounds.  I  believe,  a;lso,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter] 
has  a  short  speech  to  make  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition,  thO^  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  LangerJ  has  a  speech 
to  make,  which  he  believes  will  take 
about  an  hour.  \ 

I  had  intended  to  keep  the'  Senate  in 
session  until  9:30  or  10  o’clock  tonight 
and  then  have  it  convene  at  a  reasonable 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  \ 

We  will  not  have  a  call  of  the  calendar 
until  we  dispose  of  both  the  foreign-aid 
bill  and  the  Flanders  proposal.  That 
means  that  we  may  have  to  put  off  our 


calendar  call  until  next  Monday.  Of  Senator  yield? 


the  mark-up  stage.  Of  course,  we  can¬ 
not  take  up  the  appropriation  bill  until 
we  have  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
authorization  bill.  In  the  normal 
orderly  legislative  procedure  it  would  be 
advisable  to  complete  consideration  of 
the  pending  bill  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
do  so,  before  proceeding  to  another  mat¬ 
ter.  Of  course,  I  am  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  decides  to 
take  another  course,  the  Senate  has  it  in 
its  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  what  has  been  said,  and  the  long 
debate  which  is  still  to  take  place  on  the 
bill,  and  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  meet  tomorrow,  Satur¬ 
day,  at  10:30,  to  mark  up  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  on  foreign  aid,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  excused  from  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


course  if  we  still  have  either  the  Flanders 
motion  or  the  foreign  operations  bill 
pending  in  the  Senate  we  will  have  to 
put  the  calendar  call  off  until  we  have 
disposed  of  those  two  matters. 

That  is  as  far  as  I  can  look  ahead. 

Immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  the  pending  bill,  I  intend  to  move  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  so  that  it 
may  be  made  the  unfinished  business, 
following  which  it  is  planned  to  proceed 
to  consider  the  social-security  bill,  and 
the  other  bills  which  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  prior  to  adjournment. 

I  expect  that  tomorrow  morning  we 
will  probably  not  meet  as  early  as  this 
morning,  but  perhaps  at  10  o’clock.  I 
suggest  that  the  session  begin  at  that 
horn-  because  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
not  sit  too  late  on  Saturday  night,  under 
all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  until 
it  acts  on  the  proposal  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont,  even 
though  it  may  run  late  tomorrow 
evening? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  would  not  ex 
to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  much 
yond  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in 
event,  under  all  the  circumstances 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
realizes,  of  course,  that  there  are  still 
3  or  4  hours  of  debate  on  the  pending  bill, 
including  the  speeches  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr:  Johnston! 
and  the  Senator  from  ,North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Langer]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  ^understand 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  the 
Senator’s  plan  to  finish  with  the  pend 
ing  bill  before  proceeding  with  the 
Flanders  motioi 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  other  Senators,  so  that  we 
might  dispose  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
bill  first./  The  reason  I  say  that  is  that 
the  Foreign  Operations  bill  is  an  author¬ 
ization  bill.  The  appropriation  bill  for 
foreign  operations  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  is  in 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Can  the  distinguished 
floor  leader  give  us  any  idea  how  much 
time  we  may  expect  in  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  farm  bill  before  we 
move  toward  adjournment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  North  Dakota,  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  I  used  to  think  I  could 
predict  with  some  aqeuracy  the  length 
of  time  a  bill  would  take  in  passing  the 
Senate,  but  I  have  lost  that  capacity  to 
predict.  Consequently  until  we  know 
how  long  the  farm  bill  is  to  take  on  the 
floor,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  how 
long  it  will  take  in  conference,  because 
that  might  depend  upon  the  number  of 
amendments  or  the  form  in  which  the 
bill  passes  the  Senate. 

In  my  more  optimistic  moments  I  had 
thought  we  might  dispose  of  the  farm 
bill  in  2  full  days  of  debate  and  voting, 
with  sessions  of  probably  12  hours  each 
day.  I  think  that  is  about  the  best  we 
could  do.  It  might  even  require  3  days. 
If  that  happens  and  again  depending 


NMr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  been  advis* 
that'  the  majority  leader  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  I  intend  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

I  believe  it  will  be  rather  a  relief  for  him 
to  be  told  that  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
for  more  than  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  a  consider¬ 
able  relief,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  6regon.  / 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  inquire  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  schedule  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  farm  bill  ahead  of  a  call  of 
the  calendar.  We  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  session,  or  at  least  some  of 
our  optimistic  colleagues  hope  we  are, 
and  the  farm  bill  will  necessitate  some 
debate.  / 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  that  it  seems  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  can  probably  dispose  of  the  call 

of  the  calendar  of  bills  to  which  there,  _ _ 

no  objection  in  one  afternoon  or  in  ator  from  Vermont, 
a  half  day.  There  are  a  great  many 
bills  on  the  calendar  which  may  be 
passed  when  the  calendar  is  called,  and 
which,  therefore,  would  not  have  to  be 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  motion. 

Until  we  have  had  a  call  of  the  calendar 
it  is  very  hard  for  the  majority  leader 
to  determine  what  measures  it  will  be 
necessary  to  fit  into  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  So  I  should 
like,  following  disposal  of  the  pending 
foreign  operations  bill  and  the  Flanders 
motion  to  have  a  call  of  the  Calendar 
of  Bills  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
because  that  will  indicate  to  me  and  to 
the  Senate  what  bills  of  those  which 
remain  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by 
motion.  I  believe  we  can  proceed  with 
reasonable  expedition  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  the  understanding 
that  there  is  nothing  ahead  of  the  farm 
bill  except  the  calendar? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  moving  to  consider  any  other 
legislation  between  the  foreign-aid  bill 
and  the  farm  bill. 


upon  the  final  form  the  farm  bill  takes, 
I  think  we  would  have  to  allow  at  least  3 
or  4  days  in  conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  we  could  be  sure  it 
was  3  or  4  days  in  conference,  I  think, 
everyone  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  strive  to¬ 
ward  that  end,  but  again  I  have  no  way 
of  predicting  how  many  days  the  Senate 
will  be  occupied  on  the  Flanders  motion 
or  when  we  may  reach  the  farm  bill, 
assuming  that  we  are  able  to  dispose  of 
the  foreign-aid  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Many  of  us  would  have 
to  oppose  an  adjournment  until  we  had 
had  time  to  consider  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understand  that. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  has  no  intention  of  moving  to 
adjourn  the  Senate  sine  die  until  it  has 
completed  consideration  of  the  priority 
legislation;  and  the  farm  bill  is  very 
definitely  part  of  the  priority  legislation. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  thank  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  for  the  cooperation  he  has 
given  me  in  this  matter.  In  turn,  I  have 
triedSto  cooperate  with  him.  In  post¬ 
poning  my  privileged  motion  from  July 
20  to  July  30,  I  had  in  mjnd,  among 
other  things,  the  expectation  that  the 
farm  bill  would  be  disposed  of  by  that 
time.  Most  unfortunately,  certain 
events  intervened  and  consideration  of 
that  bill  has  not  yet  been  started. 

I  do  desire  to  initiate  my  motion  on 
this  day  and  date.  I  wish  to  allow  a 
reasonable  time  for  debate  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  want 
to  postpone  it  beyond,  say,  7  o’clock  this 
evening.  It  is  now  a  quarter  to  3  and, 
as  I  have  added  up  this  length  of  speech, 

» that  length  of  speech,  the  other  length 
of  speech,  and  another  length  of  speech, 
it  has  seemed  that  with  reasonably  judi¬ 
cious  speaking  on  the  part  of  those  in¬ 
volved  we  should  be  ready  for  a  vote  by 
7  o’clock. 

So  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  my  motion  until  that  time*' 


/ 


/  I 
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unless  by  happy  incident  and  accident 
the  pending  measure  shall  have  been 
passed  before  then. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen 
ator  from  West  Virginia. 

lr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  will  very  graciously  inform  me 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  parlijlmen 
tary  situation  of  the  Senate  will 
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je  such 


lesday  as  to  make  it  necessary 


next 

for  my\distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore]  and  me  to  neglect  our  democratic  J 
duty  of  voting  in  the  West  Virginia  pri¬ 
mary  on  that  date.  / 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  I  hope  the  West  Virginia  laws 
permit  absentee  voting.  The  primary  in 
the  State  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  was  held  a 
short  while  ,  ago,  and  he  had  to  remain 
at  his  post  of  duty  in  Washington  and 
vote  by  absentee  ballot.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  program  before  us,  I  can  give  no 
assurances  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  ,or  to  any  other 
Senator,  from  now  until  adjournment 
sine  die,  that  there  will  be  no  voting  on 
any  remaining  day  of  the  session,  much 
to  accommodate  the 


as  I  should 


Senator  and  his 
Mr.  NEELY. 


cast  his  ballot 
his  vote  here. 


eague. 

Id  the  Senator,  then, 
from  his  long  experience,  graciously  tell 
me  how  one  would  vote  by  absentee  ballot 
if  he  were  running  for  office  without 
suffering  too  much  injury  as  a  result  of 
that  procedure? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  I  suppose  the  Senator  is 
faced  with  the  unhappy  choice  that  all 
of  us  sometimes  have  in  life,'  of  select¬ 
ing  between’  2  alternatives,  neither  1 
of  which  is  ,  a  happy  one.  I  suppose  he 
will  either  have  to  arrange  a  live  pair 
in  the  Senate  and  go  ani 
in  West  Virginia,  or  mis 

Mr.  NEELY.  Will  thd  Senator  help 
me  in  obtaining  a  live  pair  for  that  day? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suppose  that, 
whatever  the  issue  is,  there  will  be  a 
division  of  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  perhaps  the  Senator  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  live  pair 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  If  he  is  not 
able/to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  him.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  was  recognized 
and  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  who,  in  turn,  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land]  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  only 
the  question  of  the  procedure  of  the  Sen-  , 
ate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 
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to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  7-22-54-J,  and  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  ,the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  106,  lines 
20  to  22,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation 
programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South 
Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  Latin 
America”  and  insert  “$88,570,000  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  Far 
East  and  Pacific,  and  $33,500,000  for 
such  programs  in  Latin  America.” 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  simply,  this 
amendment  would  add  $10  million  to  the 
technical  cooperation  programs  of  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 
After  it  is  added,  it  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  going  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  a  sum  of  approximately  1.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  authorization.  I  think 
all  of  us  would  agree  that  that  certainly 
is  not  too  much.  I  have  talked  with 
every  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  each  of  them,  with  one 
exception,  has  indicated  that  he  thought 
this  was  a  good  amendment.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  asked  that  I  offer  it  in 
his  name  as  well  as  mine. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  30-minute  speech 
which  I  am  prepared  to  make  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  amendment.  However,  I 
wish  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate  and 
believe  much  more  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  I  waived  my  30-minute  speech 
and  asked  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  so 
that  the  people  of  Latin  America  can 
see  that  they  have  96  good  friends  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote 
the  secm-ity  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  furnishing  assistance 


the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  not  seen  the  amendment.  Am  I 
correctly  advised  that  the  amendment 
seeks  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  aid  to 
the  Middle  East  and  transfer  that  aid 
to  Latin  America? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No,  sir;  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  incorrectly  advised.  All  the 
amendment  proposes  is  a  $10  million 
increase  in  the  total  amount  in  the  bill. 
We  leave  all  the  other  authorizations  as 
they  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  for  aid  to  the  Middle 
East — which,  in  my  opinion,  is  inade¬ 
quate;  and  about  which  I  am  going  to 
have  something  to  say  later — is  left 
without  any  effect  upon  it  whatsoever, 
but  the  amendment  provides  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10  million  for  Latin  America? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senater  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  memory  is  in¬ 
complete  on  this  subject,  but  I  thought 
I  had  read  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber?  The  Official  Reporters 
have  to  take  this  colloquy  down  in  short¬ 
hand,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  fol¬ 
low  from  one  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other 
side  unless  there  is  reasonable  order  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  now 
proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  pre¬ 
fatory  to  my  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  I  say  I  read  this 
amendment  earlier  in  the  day  and  I 
thought  it  called  for  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  the  appropriation  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  the  Near  East.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  was 
correct.  The  Senator  has  reference, 
however,  to  a  prior  amendment  which  I 
introduced  and  had  at  the  desk,  but 
which  I  have  since  abandoned. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  now 
presented  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  by  $10  million  the  total  authori¬ 
zation  for  technical  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  It  leaves  the  other  authori¬ 
zations  under  the  bill  unchanged. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  either  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  or  the  eminent 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  to  whether  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  satisfactory 
to  the  White  House  and  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  myself,  except  that  I  know 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  one,  have  been 
canvassed.  I  believe  all  those  Senators 
who  have  been  canvassed,  at  least,  are 
favorable  to  the  amendment.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  think  is  it  a  good  amendment. 

I  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  because 
the  Senator  from  Florida  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  in  the  matter  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays,  but  the  amendment 
is  not  being  resisted.  To  the  contrary, 
the  amendment  is  being  supported. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  an  improper  question  for  me  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  he  has  consulted  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  White  House  on  this 
amendment  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  administration  objects  to  it? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  not  con¬ 
sulted  the  White  House,  but  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  do  not  feel  in  my  legislative  capacity 
I  have  to  run  to  the  telephone  every  time 
I  am  voting  on  an  amendment.  I  can 
see  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  know  of  no  objection 
from  the  administration. 
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I  know  the  administration  is  vitally 
interested  in  our  South  American  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  shall  personally  support  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  Henry  P.  Holland,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  who,  I  may  say, 
is  in  charge  of  Latin  American  affairs. 
He  states : 

In  reply  to  your  oral  request  for  my  views 
regarding  a  possible  increase  of  $10  million 
in  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  for 
Latin  America,  I  am  confident  that  such  an 
increase  would  be  extremely  effective  in  car¬ 
rying  forward  our  policies — 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  this  letter 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
ask  that  the  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  be  happy 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let¬ 
ter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  20,  1954. 

The  Honorable  George  A.  Smathers, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Smathers:  In  reply  to  your 
oral  request  for  my  views  regarding  a  possible 
increase  of  $10  million  in  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program  for  Latin  America,  I  am 
confident  that  such  an  increase  would  be 
extremely  effective  in  carrying  forward  our 
policies  in  strengthening  this  hemisphere 
against  the  inroads  of  international  commu¬ 
nism  as  rapidly  as  these  funds  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  specific  programs.  If  such  an  in¬ 
crease  for  the  Latin  American  area  were  to 
result  in  a  reduction  in  funds  available  for 
other  areas  of  the  world,  this  would  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  attainment  of 
foreign  relations  objectives  in  those  areas. 

While  governmental  assistance  in  the  Latin 
American  area  is  very  important,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that,  in  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  our  neighbors  in  this  hem¬ 
isphere,  private  enterprise  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  In  my  opinion,  sound  economic 
development  and  increased  trade  are  required 
with  fullest  reliance  on  private  initiative  and 
capital.  Careful  planning  and  expansion  are 
needed  in  such  basic  fields  as  transportation, 
power,  and  the  exchange  and  training  of 
students  and  technicians.  This  is  especially 
important  at  this  time  and  any  oportunity  to 
increase  our  cooperative  efforts  in  these  fields 
would  be  extremely  important  and  definitely 
in  our  national  interest. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  this 
letter  has  not  been  cleared  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  which  a  copy  is  being  sent. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  F.  Holland, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  whether  he  has  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Secretary  of  State  him¬ 
self  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  is  that 
I  have  not  consulted  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  himself.  I  have  consulted  with 
Henry  F.  Holland,  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  letter  from  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  presume  so,  but  it 
is  only  a  presumption  on  my  part. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  or  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 


tee,  because  I  am  very  anxious  to  sup¬ 
port  the  administration  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  where  my  conscience  permits,  if  I 
am  presumptious  in  believing  this  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  it  is  a  fair  presump¬ 
tion  that  when  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  in  charge 
of  Latin-American  relations  writes  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  Senator,  as  he  has  done  in  this 
instance  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  had  proposed  an  amendment,  and 
states  that  the  proposed  amendment  is 
acceptable,  the  Assistant  Secretary  is 
speaking  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  State  is  speaking 
for  the  administration. , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  a  vote  for  this 
amendment,  I  take  it,  would  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  vote  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
may  be  assured  of  that;  and  I  hope  in 
the  future  on  all  other  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  the  Senator  will  be  as  diligent  in 
wanting  to  support  the  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  I  support 
the  administration  when  my  conscience 
tells  me  the  administration  should  be 
supported.  I  believe  that  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  the  administration  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  I,  therefore, 
shall  act  with  the  understanding  that 
a  vote  for  this  amendment  will  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  vote  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
offered  an  amendment  increasing  the  au¬ 
thorization  in  order  to  contribute  a  little 
more  to  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
heretofore  the  United  States  has  done 
little  or  nothing  outside  of  “lip  service” 
to  help  Latin  America? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  ^ 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Does  it  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  how  the  administration  feels 
about  the  amendment,  if  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  decides  it  should 
be  included  in  the  bill?  Then  if  the 
President  does  not  like  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  he  can  veto  the  bill.  However, 
it  is  our  responsibility  in  this  instance, 
and  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  hope  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  satisfied  with  the  bill,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  the  permission  of  the 
administration,  or  try  to  find  out  how 
the  administration  feels  about  this 
amendment,  if  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 


I  do  not  know  how  the  administration 
felt  about  the  earlier  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone].  I 
care  less.  I  take  it  the  presumption  was 
the  administration  was  against  the 
amendment.  However,  I  thought  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
was  a  good  amendment,  and  I  voted  for 
it.  It  will  be  my  privilege  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  I  desire  to  compliment  the 
Senator  for  his  consideration  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Latin  America  who  have  been 
neglected. 

Heretofore  more  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  administration  to  a  few  for¬ 
eign  corporations  exploiting  the  people 
of  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  than  has  been  paid  to  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  rise  merly  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  diligence 
in  watching  over  matters  which  per¬ 
tain  to  South  America  and  Latin 
America. 

As  I  understand,  after  reexamining 
this  amendment,  what  the  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish  is  strictly  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  technical  assistance  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  foreign-aid  bill.  In  Latin 
America  we  first  started  technical  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act, 
and  now  it  is  sought  to  add  $10  million 
to  an  established  program,  which  al¬ 
ready  has  its  field  offices  and  already  has 
its  beginnings  very  well  under  way. 

I  think  this  amendment  will  greatly 
benefit  the  general  foreign  policy  of 
our  country,  with  respect  to  the  Latin 
American  area.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
this  $10  million  will  do  more  good  than 
$100  million  spent  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  will  back  up  some  of  our 
speeches  and  pronouncements  with 
deeds. 

In  that  spirit  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator’s  endeavor  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  to  com¬ 
mend  him  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  fortunate  statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  seek  only  further 
clarification,  because  I  have  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  handed  to  me  by  the 
clerk.  The  amendment  leaves  me  in 
some  doubt  as  to  what  it  really  seeks  to 
accomplish.  The  amendment  says : 

On  page  106,  lines  20  to  22,  strike  out 
“$112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia, 
Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  Latin  America” 
and  insert  “$88,570,000  for  technical  coop¬ 
eration  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
South  Asia,  and  Far  East  and  Pacific,  and 
$33,500,000  for  such  programs  in  Latin 
America.” 

The  wording  of  the  amendment  leaves 
me  in  some  doubt,  in  view  of  what  I  un¬ 
derstood  was  the  Senator’s  explanation. 
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when  he  said  all  he  was  seeking  to  do 
was  add  $10  million  for  aid  to  Latin 
America  over  and  above  what  is  already- 
authorized  in  the  bill.  I  heartily  endorse 
that  proposal,  but  I  have  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  seeing  how  the  explanation  fits 
into  the  langauge  of  the  amendment. 
Would  the  $10  million  be  earmarked  for 
Latin  America? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Under  the  bill, 
$112,070,000  would  be  authorized  for 
technical  assistance  programs  in  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  south  Asia,  Par  East 
and  Pacific,  and  Latin  America.  Of  this 
total  $23,500,000  is  set  aside  for  Latin 
America.  My  amendment  merely  pro¬ 
poses  to  increase  by  $10  million  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  for  Latin 
America  making  the  total  authorization 
for  such  purpose  the  sum  of  $33,500,000. 
This  amount  would  be  earmarked  for 
Latin  America.  I  think  the  legislative 
history  which  we  are  making  will  make  it 
eminently  clear  that  the  amendment  is 
in  no  way  designed  to  decrease  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  any  of  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs  in  the  Near  East  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  merely  to  increase  by  $10  million 
the  technical  assistance  program  in 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
that  I  was  informed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  canvassed  and  was  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  amendment.  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  my  position  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  thinking  about  people  who 
are  a  little  closer  to  home.  At  least  those 
people  are  located  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  When  we  first  started,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  directed  toward  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Gradually  we  are  getting  closer 
to  home.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  provided  anywhere  in  his 
amendment  for  assistance  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  for  people  who  are  old,  and  for  those 
who  have  to  beg  for  something  to  eat? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  not  provided 
for  such  relief  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  the  social-se¬ 
curity  bill  is  on  its  way  to  the  Senate 
floor.  There  are  provisions  in  that  bill 
designed  to  help  old  people  and  others 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
How  about  the  person  who  is  not  yet  65, 
but  is  between  60  and  65?  What  is  be¬ 
ing  done  for  him? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Such  a  person 
would  come  under  the  proposed  social- 
security  bill  which  will  shortly  be  before 
the  Senate.  Actually,  the  social-security 
bill  provides  extended  and  improved  cov¬ 
erage.  I  believe  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  hears  the  discussion  on 
the  social-security  bill  he  will  be  satisfied 


with  the  progress  being  made  toward 
giving  assistance  to  persons  who  need  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
what  it  did  in  the  social-security  pro¬ 
gram  this  year,  but  the  committee  has 
done  nothing  regarding  persons  between 
the  ages  60  and  65. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Of  course,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  question  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but,  as  he 
knows,  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is 
the  foreign-aid  bill.  Obviously,  the 
question  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  raises  would  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  pending  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  about  which  he  is  talking.  In  the 
State  of  Florida  there  is  probably  a  larger 
proportion  of  elderly  people  than  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  with  the  problem  and 
want  to  do  everything  for  deserving  per¬ 
sons  in  that  category. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  say  that.  I  believe  that  if  we  keep 
on,  we  will  gradually  drift  toward  home, 
and  we  will  be  here  in  the  United  States 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  his  usual  alert¬ 
ness,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
looked  to  the  development  of  relations 
with  Latin  America,  and  also  to  a  pro¬ 
gram,  not  of  relief  for  those  fine  people, 
but  one  in  which  we  can  help  them  in  a 
most  cooperative  way,  that  of  technical 
assistance.  I  commend  the  Senator 
highly.  I  have  been  attracted  before  to 
the  Senator’s  speeches  and  his  fine 
knowledge  of  the  relations  between  our 
country  and  Latin  America.  I  share  the 
hope  that  we  will  look  more  and  more 
to  those  nations,  with  whom  we  have  a 
natural  affinity  geographically,  and  in 
whom  we  have  a  great  deal  of  interest 
from  a  military  standpoint  and  possible 
worldwide  developments. 

I  believe  the  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  right  approach,  and  that  a 
relief  program  would  not  be. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  for  his  kind  and 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
congratulating  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter.  Those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  heard  his  fine  speech  on  Guatemala 
understand  why  we  feel  the  way  we  do 
about  him. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  see  an  increase  in  technical  assist¬ 
ance  given  to  Latin  America.  I  think  it 
will  constitute  a  very  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  welfare.  However,  I  wish 
to  make  sure,  although  I  think  I  under - 
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stand  the  situation,  that  providing  for 
an  increase  of  $10  million  for  Latin 
America  will  not  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  technical-assistance  program  for  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  south  Asia,  the  Far 
East,  or  the  Pacific  areas. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  and  I  can  assure 
him  I  do  not  believe  he  has  a  thing  in 
the  world  to  worry  about.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  reduce  technical  assistance 
for  the  Middle  East  and  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  $10  million 
increase  the  total  amount  of  the  appro¬ 
priation? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  increases  the 
total  amount  of  the  authorization  by 
$10  million,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  it  means  that  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics,  with  a  population 
of  165  million,  who  are  our  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  will  still  get  only  a  little  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  wish  to  com¬ 
pliment  warmly  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  on  his  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  timely  one. 

Second,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
a  brief  comment,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
a  few  days  ago  I  attended  the  Sixth 
Inter-American  Road  Congress  at  Ca¬ 
racas,  Venezuela,  as  an  observer  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  In 
the  course  of  that  visit  to  Venezuela,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  again  some 
very  good  friends  of  our  country  and 
some  very  warm  personal  friends  of 
mine,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  and  knowing  well  at  the 
Extraordinary  Road  Congress  in  Mexico 
City,  held  2  years  ago,  and  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  as  our  trip  into  Mexico  for  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  eradication  in¬ 
spection.  I  see  several  Senators  now 
present  on  the  floor  who  were  also  on 
that  inspection  trip. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Caracas,  I 
learned  that  our  very  best  friends  in 
South  America  are  apprehensive  over  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  weak  places  in 
Latin  America  which  are  apt  to  have 
happen  to  them  something  like  the  sad, 
recent  experience  of  Guatemala.  Some 
of  these  good  friends  of  ours  come  from 
much  stronger  countries  and  much  more 
prosperous  countries  than  Guatemala. 
These  persons  were  in  the  most  friendly 
mood  at  Caracas  in  advising,  not  only 
me,  but  also  our  representatives  who 
were  present  from  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  about  the 
fact  that  they  felt  that  the  areas  in 
which  the  possibility  of  Communist  in¬ 
filtration  was  the  greatest  were  those 
areas  where  the  material  development 
has  been  least,  and  where  poverty  is  the 
most  abject. 

Not  just  one  of  those  persons,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  in  the  most  cordial  possible 
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terms,  talked  about  the  subject  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  do  more,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  the  development  has  been  the 
least  and  where  the  poverty  is  great  and 
where  there  exists  the  greatest  chance 
for  trouble  and  for  the  infiltration  of 
Communist  doctrines. 

So  I  think  the  step  suggested  by  the 
amendment  is  in  a  critical  direction  of 
gravest  importance  to  our  country  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 
Brazil  came  strongly  to  our  assistance  in 
World  War  II.  We  know  that  Colombia 
had  a  sizable  contingent  with  our  boys 
in  Korea.  We  know  that  in  spite  of  such 
vexatious  questions  as  the  coffee  short¬ 
age  and  other  questions  which  are  well 
known  to  Senators,  we  still  have  a  large 
number  of  very  strong  friends  in  Latin 
America.  I  think  we  should,  by  all 
means,  show  ourselves  worthy  of  their 
friendship,  and  should  try  to  bring  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  bear  promptly  in 
those  weak  places  where  such  assistance 
can  make  itself  felt  so  greatly. 

I  again  commend  my  distinguished 
gplleague. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
increase  in  authorizations  will  be  used 
for  the  development  of  communications, 
transportation,  hydroelectric  power,  and 
the  exchange  of  students  and  techni¬ 
cians. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  has 
been  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  would 
be  wonderful  for  our  relationships  with 
Latin  America  if  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  were  to  go  on  record 
unanimously  in  favor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Purtell]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

TEAS — 86 


Aiken  Bowring  Carlson 

Anderson  Bridges  Case 

Barrett  Burke  Chavez 

Beall  Bush  Clements 

Bennett  Butler  Cooper 


Cordon 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Crippa 

Ives 

Neely 

Daniel 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Dirksen 

Jenner 

Payne 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Potter 

Duff 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Reynolds 

Dworshak 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Ellender 

Kerr 

Russell 

Ervin 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Ferguson 

Kuchel 

Schoeppel 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Smathers 

Frear 

Lennon 

Smith,  Maine 

Fulbright 

Long 

Smith,  N.  J. 

George 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Gillette 

Malone 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gore 

Martin 

Thye 

Green 

Maybank 

Upton 

Hayden 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Hendrickson 

McCarthy 

Welker 

Hennings 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Williams 

Hill 

Morse 

Young 

Holland 

Mundt 

LAYS — 2 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Langer 

NOT  VOTING— 

:8 

Bricker 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Kilgore 

Sc  Mr.  Smather’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

On  page  106,  lines  20  to  22,  strike  out 
*‘$112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia, 
Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  Latin  America” 
and  insert  ‘‘$88,570,000  for  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa, 
South  Asia,  and  Far  East  and  Pacific,  and 
$33,500,000  for  such  programs  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  POTTER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  in  view  of  the  minority  views  which 
were  filed  30  days  ago,  and  delivered  to 
the  desk  of  each  Senator,  that  the 
speech  which  I  had  intended  to  deliver 
this  afternoon  be  printed  without  my 
actually  delivering  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

European  Interests  First 

Is  it  not  our  policy  under  this  adminis¬ 
tration  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  one  to 
treat  Europeans  and  their  interests  as  our 
so-called  first  line  of  defense?  Principally, 
has  it  not  been  our  policy,  and  is  it  not 
now  our  policy,  to  defend  Britain  and  her 
imperial  interests  all  over  the  world  as  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  American  welfare? 
And  is  that  not  also  true  of  our  defense 
of  France?  Is  this  not  why  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  time  after  time  into 
the  preposterous  and  imprudent  commit¬ 
ments  which  have  passed  under  the  name 
of  mutual  self-help,  loans,  and  reciprocal 
trade,  and  which  now  flaunts  its  painted 
visage  under  the  untrue  and  dishonest  slo¬ 
gan  “Trade,  not  aid”? 

Let  us  face  the  whole  truth.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  we  have  disrupted  our  American 
economy  to  the  point  of  real  danger,  leech¬ 
ing  its  productive  resources  and  imposing 
a  crushing  burden  of  debt  upon  whole  eche¬ 
lons  of  unborn  generations  to  come? 

And  what  productive  good  has  come  out 
of  all  this?  I  do  not  think  it  enlarges  upon 
the  position  to  say,  “None.”  The  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  economy 
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has  steadily  deteriorated.  Russia  which 
once  was  inconceivably  weak  in  relation  to 
our  Nation,  industrial,  geographical,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  finance-wise,  is  rapidly  reversing 
the  position.  We  have  lost  China  and  cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  southeastern  Asia  is  steadily 
slipping  away.  England  and  France  may 
also  be  going.  Former  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  Bowles  has  reported  that  there 
is  at  least  1  chance  in  3  that  India  will  go 
Communist  in  a  few  years.  Africa  is  in 
danger;  and  Europe  has  been  stampeded  at 
the  first  sign  of  Russia  agreeability,  to  abase 
itself  at  a  new  Munich  for  the  sake  of  trade 
and  profits. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 

Finally,  is  it  not  ironic  that  it  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  administration,  my  old  friends  and 
comrades  of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  who  have 
taken  up  the  cudgels  for  continued  oppres¬ 
sive  taxation,  who  feel  that  the  American 
taxpayer,  like  Atlas,  must  bear  the  entire 
world  on  his  back,  and  who  resist  any  effort 
to  reduce  taxes  to  a  reasonable  level?  Does 
anyone  need  to  remind  my  comrades  of  the 
GOP  that  all  of  this  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  platform  and  the  claims  on  which  the 
Republican  ticket  rode  into  office? 

Mr.  Eisenhower  and  his  Cabinet  looked 
very  handsome  on  the  round-table  discussion 
which  was  so  impressively  staged  almost  2 
years  ago  on  the  television  circuits  by  that 
New  York  advertising  agency.  But  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  American  people  in  the  face  of 
this  adroitly  handled  public  relations  opera¬ 
tion  must  not  be  considered  as  consent. 
They  are  frankly  unconvinced.  If  it  is  true 
that  in  electing  Dwight  Eisenhower  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  they  repudi¬ 
ated  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  support  these  same 
policies  under  a  different  label. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

It  may  be  that  in  saying  these  things  I 
place  myself  under  serious  political  risk.  To 
speak  with  such  frankness  is  not  the  path 
of  political  opportunism,  nor  is  it  good,  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  No  one  knows  better  than  I 
the  steamrolling  ability  of  a  political  ma¬ 
chine  which  holds  the  sources  of  power  in 
its  hands. 

I  have  considered  all  this,  and  within  my 
inner  soul  I  have  found  the  only  possible 
answer.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  will 
so  act  against  me  in  an  effort  to  stifle  the 
right  of  an  American  Senator  to  speak,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  stung  by  the  nettles  of 
truth. 

These  observations  are  expressed  without 
reservation  and  without  fear  of  offense.  For 
the  greatest  offense  that  can  be  given  in 
these  days  where  the  very  future  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  is  threatened  is  not  to  one’s  friends 
or  to  one’s  associates  in  a  political  party,  but 
to  the  basic  interests  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves. 

DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS 

There  have  been  other  voices  raised  against 
the  all-consuming  folly,  which  under  two 
succeeding  administrations,  has  corrupted 
our  national  policy  to  the  very  edge  of  fan¬ 
tasy.  These  were  the  voices  of  men  who  have 
felt  within  their  deepest  souls  immeasura¬ 
bly  disturbed  for  our  future.  But  even  here, 
in  these  men  of  undoubted  courage,  we  have 
observed  a  certain  timidity,  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  somehow,  that  everyone  could  not 
be  out  of  step  but  Jim.  That,  therefore, 
beyond  and  above  all  reason  and  logic,  there 
must  be  some  undisclosed  worth  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  tactics  and  to  the  estimates 
which  have  given  rise  to  them.  It  is  both 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  Americans  that 
they  have  tended  to  close  ranks  and  to  bear 
with  their  leaders,  even  where  the  position 
assumed  by  Government  seemed  to  be  grimly 
mistaken  and  dangerously  undertaken. 

In  the  great  struggle  which  is  taking  place 
for  the  rights  of  man  against  the  systems  of 
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imperial  enslavement,  many  of  our  own  allies 
must  at  all  times  be  conscious  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  they  themselves  are  exposed  as 
imperialist  powers  and  as  occupiers  and  ex¬ 
ploiters  of  others.  A  flood  of  glorious  propa¬ 
ganda,  fulsome  in  its  self-praise  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  French,  and  other  imperial  governments, 
may  sound  lovely  and  reassuring  to  the 
American  ears  for  which  it  is  intended,  but 
to  the  Malay  or  the  native  of  Indochina,  or 
to  the  hounded  black  native  inhabitant  of 
Africa  who  has  been  reduced  to  helotry  and 
shorn  of  the  simplest  human  rights,  the 
threat  of  Communist  imperialism  may  well 
seem  to  be  overdrawn.  The  Malan  regime 
in  South  Africa  with  its  unworkable  apar¬ 
theid  policy  of  racial  discrimination,  is  apt 
to  look  more  real  than  the  declarations  of 
human  rights  issued  periodically  from  our 
side.  The  native  worker  in  the  ricefields  who 
risks  his  life  daily  in  nighttime  guerrilla 
warfare  against  the  imperial  interloper  and 
the  detested  puppet  governments  installed 
by  him,  may  well  harbor  similar  sentiments. 
The  Moscow-trained  agent  in  Kenya  where 
the  desperate  Mau  Mau  rebellion  springs 
from  the  equally  desperate  lot  of  the  native 
in  his  own  country,  is  apt  to  appear  to  these 
people  as  more  of  a  knight  in  shining  armor 
than  a  dangerous  agitator. 

ASIA  POE  THE  EUROPEANS 

In  fact,  by  our  association  with  the  colo¬ 
nial  oppressors  we  effectively  cast  the  lie 
in  the  face  of  our  own  statements  of  declara¬ 
tion  by  which  we  are  attempting  to  win 
these  people  over  to  our  side.  What  it  comes 
to  in  a  nutshell  is  something  like  this:  A 
well-known  South  American  statesman  and 
longtime  friend  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
marked  dryly  to  me:  “You  Americans  are 
so  strange.  The  Russians  are  in  Asia  and 
crying  the  slogan,  ‘Asia  for  the  Asiatics.’ 
You  on  the  other  hand  are  in  Asia  with  guns 
on  a  general  commitment  to  the  rights  of 
democracy:  but  as  far  as  the  native  can  see, 
you  are  actively  on  the  side  of  the  European 
imperialist  aggressor.  To  the  Asiatic  your 
actions  would  seem  to  spell  out  ‘Asia  for  the 
Europeans.’  Now  logically,  which  side  do 
you  think  the  Asiatics  will  be  on?” 

The  Asiatic  seems  to  have  given  his  answer 
to  this.  For  practical  purposes  he  seems  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Communists.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  declarations  are  made  to  them 
about  the  wicked  nature  of  Communist  ag¬ 
gression,  they  are  likely  to  answer  that 
they  are  unacquainted  with  it,  but  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  European  im¬ 
perial  aggression.  Communist  slogans  may 
be  false  and  fraudulent,  but  to  the  native 
of  southeast  Asia  who  has  no  political, 
economic,  or  military  power  in  his  own  land 
and  whose  dignity  as  a  man  is  even  in  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  an  understandable  willingness 
to  look  on  the  Russians  not  as  future 
oppressors  but  as  liberators. 

UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  SECOND  FIDDLE 

I  think  the  Washington  News  put  it  plainly 
in  an  editorial  when  it  said  that  “instead  of 
uniting  the  independent  nations  of  Asia 
against  Communist  aggression,  the  United 
States  has  been  playing  second  fiddle  to 
French  and  British  colonial  policy  which 
operates  to  keep  Asia  divided.”  Even  on  the 
score  of  pure  expediency,  and  ignoring  the 
moral  and  human  values  with  which  I  must 
be  concerned  if  our  own  system  is  to  endure, 
a  policy  based  on  this  situation  is  hopelessly 
unreal.  The  imperial  nations,  contrary  to 
our  American  interests,  are  determined  to 
see  their  colonial  possessions  deindustrial¬ 
ized,  with  low  levels  of  incentive  and  edu¬ 
cation,  for  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
native  to  seek  political,  economic,  and  other 
rights  would  lead  him  directly  to  revolution 
and  to  control  his  own  destinies. 

Thus,  when  the  American  policymakers 
came  to  the  point  where  they  sought  to  take 
the  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia  and 
merge  them  into  a  mutual  defense  organi¬ 
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zation,  they  found  instead  of  independent, 
strong,  interested  nations,  a  group  of  im¬ 
poverished,  spiritless,  and  depressed  colonial- 
ruled  territories  with  no  capacity  for  self- 
defense,  no  educated  or  ruling  class,  and 
subject  to  the  will  of  European  masters  who 
saw  only  mortal  peril  to  themselves  in  any 
situation  which  treated  these  people  as 
equals  and  capable  of  such  actions  as  a 
mutual  self-defense  pact  would  require. 

Actually,  Nationalist  China,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  South  Korea  desperately  wanted 
such  a  Pacific  defense  organization.  But 
the  British  and  French  were  adamantly  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  The  French  did  not  wish  the 
three  states  of  Indochina  operating  inde¬ 
pendent  of  France.  The  Dutch  for  similar 
reasons  rejected  the  proposal,  as  did  the 
British. 

The  result  was  that  our  State  Department 
vetoed  their  own  measure  as  being  “prema¬ 
ture.”  What  we  now  see  in  southeast  Asia 
is  a  power  vacuum  in  which  a  few  handfuls 
of  guerrilla  fighters  tacitly  supported  by  an 
embittered  local  population,  is  able  to  en¬ 
force  continuous  turmoil  and  near  chaos. 
Instead  of  being  an  asset  to  us  these  colonials 
are  a  liability:  instead  of  their  population 
masses  joining  us  in  orderly  ranks  in  a  com¬ 
mon  struggle  against  the  conspirators  of 
Moscow  and  Peking,  we  observe  apathetic 
illiterate  people  with  little  stake  in  the 
world,  who  regard  us  with  unconcealed  sus¬ 
picion.  If  they  are  to  be  protected  against 
the  newer  and  even  more  ruthless  slavery  of 
communism,  it  will  have  to  be  against  their 
will,  and  by  the  intervention  of  American 
arms  and  men. 

the  “big  lie” 

Before  I  go  further,  I  should  observe  that 
our  mutual-aid  policy  is  the  result  of  a  total 
misconception  of  circumstances  and  events, 
so  enormous  as  to  partake  of  the  aspects  of 
a  gigantic  swindle.  It  has  in  association 
with  it,  all  the  configuration  of  the  “big 
lie.”  It  is  the  very  boldness  of  this  fraud 
which  protects  it  from  observation.  Like 
the  man  who  having  committed  one  murder, 
must  commit  a  second  to  cover  up  the  first, 
and  a  third  to  cover  the  second,  each  of 
these  deceptions  demands  in  turn  an  even 
more  preposterous  stratagem  to  cover  the 
previous  one.  All  the  arts  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  skill  are  let  loose  to  prove  that  black 
is  really  white,  until  no  one  knows  any  more 
where  truth  and  good  sense  are.  This  is  a 
complication  of  events  which  can  end  only 
with  the  destruction  of  the  American  char¬ 
acter  and  of  the  Nation  itself,  unless  we  take 
clear  counsel  of  ourselves. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  we 
should  not  help  our  friends.  The  problem  is 
to  find  them,  and  then  to  come  to  a  modus 
vivendi  which  involves  a  true  mutuality  of 
interests  and  obligations.  The  hypnotic 
catch  phrases  which  are  so  skillfully  thrown 
at  the  heads  of  the  Congress  and  at  the 
American  people,  are  not  a  proper  substitute. 

The  declaration  that  we  don’t  dare  stand 
alone  in  the  world,  has  a  magnetic  sound 
to  it.  It  appears  unanswerable  until  it  is 
realized  that  for  practical  puropses  we  ac¬ 
tually  are  standing  alone. 

DOUBTFUL  ALLIES 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  doubtful  and  vacil¬ 
lating  ally  or  a  self-seeking  associate  does 
more  harm  than  good.  A  single  look  at 
events  in  Korea  tells  us  that  if  a  real  alliance 
is  to  be  based  on  give  and  take,  on  sacrifices 
freely  offered  and  loyalties  clearly  given,  all 
we  have  in  our  camp  is  a  group  of  restive, 
self-seeking  retainers  whose  entire  course  of 
action  is  dictated  by  cold-blooded  self-seek¬ 
ing.  As  long  as  we  are  content  to  pass  out 
the  money,  pay  for  everything  all  around, 
and  play  the  pretentious  role  of  the  grand 
seigneur  to  the  less  favored,  these  are  the 
kind  of  associates  we  will  have. 

I  shall  refer  to  all  this  again,  pointing  out 
in  detail  the  omissions  and  cunningly  fash¬ 


ioned  distortions  of  fact  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  so  carefully  glosses  over.  But  there  is 
something  else  I  should  first  like  to  trace. 
This  is  the  astonishing  metamorphosis 
which  has  overcome  the  thinking  of  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  change  in  the  national 
attitude  which  has  truly  been  revolutionary. 

AMERICANISM  AGAINST  EUROPEANISM 

Men  are  fond  of  quoting  the  wise  admon¬ 
ishments  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  other  Founding  Fathers,  warn¬ 
ing  Americans  not  to  become  entangled  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  were  told  that 
this  was  the  pathway  to  American  ruin.  It 
was  these  same  noble  minds  which  formu¬ 
lated  the  style  of  government  and  social 
organization  which  rules  the  United  States 
and  which  differentiates  Americanism  from 
Europeanism  in  the  truest  sense.  If  their 
warnings  to  avoid  entanglement  in  the  per¬ 
petually  embittered  affairs  of  Europe  were 
not  correct,  then  the  political  formulations 
they  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the 
economic  and  political  structures  of  our 
American  society,  also  are  not  correct.  For 
all  of  these  are  the  outcome  of  the  same 
estimates  of  life,  and  of  the  identical  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit.  The  point  of  view  which  dic¬ 
tates  the  one,  inescapably  flows  out  of  the 
other. 

Americanism  was  not  a  mere  continuation 
of  Europeanism,  the  outcome  of  some  rela¬ 
tively  secessionist  desire  of  unruly  colonists 
to  form  a  new  political  unit  on  the  earth’s 
surface.  It  was  actually  in  the  most  pro¬ 
found  social  and  political  sense,  something 
altogether  new,  a  revised  outlook  on  the  effort 
to  create  a  new  and  better  relationship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  fellowmen.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  result  the  Founding  Fathers  knew 
it  would  be  necessary  to  escape  entirely  from 
the  age-long  hatreds,  the  social  neuroticisms, 
deep-rooted  suspicions,  the  bloody  tyrannies, 
egoisms,  and  exploitations  which  had  al¬ 
ways  characterized  the  life  of  Europe.  It 
was  necessary  to  break  loose  from  the  entire 
pattern  in  which  these  European  states  op¬ 
erated,  and  to  deny  and  negate  the  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  by  which  they  ordered  their 
lives. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  whose  ancestors 
did  not  come  to  this  country  because  they 
in  one  way  or  another  understood  these  dis¬ 
tinctions.  They  came  because  they  were  fed 
up  with  Europe  and  wished  to  make  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants  a  new  kind 
of  life  based  upon  a  new  understanding  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  men.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  there  has  been  a  one-way 
flow  of  so  many  millions  of  Europeans  to  our 
shores — I  should  say  of  the  very  best  Euro¬ 
peans — who  have  seen  in  the  spirit  and  form 
of  the  United  States  the  Shangri-la  of  their 
finest  hopes.  Were  we  to  open  our  doors 
wide,  this  flow  would  become  a  great  flood 
again. 

WHAT  “FREE  PEOPLES"? 

When  I  see  the  Government  in  its  effort 
to  justify  our  recent  entanglement  with  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  describe  them  as 
“the  free  peoples  of  the  world,”  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  family 
life,  I  am  not  only  amazed — I  am  literally 
appalled.  Actually,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
truth  to  describe  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  in  the  same  breath  with  ourselves, 
on  the  score  of  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tions,  -outlook  or  basic  principles  of  life. 

As  for  the  Asiatic  states,  they  certainly 
have  had  no  experience  in  our  type  of  po¬ 
litical  and  social  organization  at  all.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  victims  of  European 
aggression,  and  their  inhabitants  continue  at 
a  subsistence  level — illiterate,  depressed,  and 
usually  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  Even 
where  they  are  reasonably  free  from  Euro¬ 
pean  exploitation,  they  are  the  victims  of 
domestic  exploitations.  Their  elections  are 
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usually  conducted  by  strong  men  at  the  point 
of  the  gun.  This  was  certainly  true  of  our 
wartime  ally  in  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee,  and 
is  even  declared  to  be  the  case  in  our  own 
recently  freed  Philippines. 

I  have  no  feeling  of  animus  toward  these 
people  and  wish  them  well  in  their  gropings 
toward  some  kind  of  well-being  for  all  of 
their  people.  I  merely  say  that  to  describe 
them  as  active  participants  in  our  own  style 
of  government  and  social  order  is  complete 
misstatement. 

SPLINTERED  EUROPE 

As  for  Europe,  the  first  prerequisite  to  a 
simulation  of  the  American  type  of  consti¬ 
tutional,  free-enterprise  system  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  not  only  of  the  antique  remnants  of 
feudal  organization  but  also  of  the  self- 
seeking  sectionalisms  which  set  up  impene¬ 
trable  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  trade  and 
free  intercourse  of  each  people  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Europe  consists  of  a  great  group  of 
economic,  political  splinters  which  through 
the  charted  course  of  history  have  made  un¬ 
relenting  political,  military,  economic  war 
upon  each  other.  Their  governments  are 
self-centered  and  egocentric  by  tradition,  and 
accept  as  a  normal  and  natural  element  of 
existence  the  principle  that  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights  and  duties  are  only  to  themselves. 
In  their  relationships  with  each  other  they 
recognize  no  law,  moral  or  otherwise,  except 
that  dictated  by  their  own  needs  and  de¬ 
sires,  and  by  the  amount  of  muscle  they  are 
able  to  apply  to  the  resolution  of  any  given 
problem.  Napoleon  pronounced  the  true  Eu¬ 
ropean  view  toward  events  when  he  declared 
that  “God  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest  artillery.” 

This  cynical  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
men,  including  those  of  their  own  sub¬ 
merged  social  levels,  has  shown  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  manners.  It  is  visible 
in  the  dismal  slums  which  disgrace  the  most 
prosperous  of  European  cities,  in  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  feudal  aristocracy  with  their 
medieval  struttings  and  self -pretensions. 
Certainly  not  least,  it  is  visible  in  the  in¬ 
cessant  wars  which  have  perpetually  dis¬ 
graced  the  life  ofthe  European  Continent 
and  which  have  led  directly  to  the  present 
world  crisis.  Nazism  and  communism  were 
a  direct  outcome  of  the  parent  situation  I 
have  described,  though  it  is  fashionable 
now  to  treat  these  social  catastrophes  as 
being  somehow  independent  phenomena 
which  are  themselves  responsible  for  the 
present  troubles  of  the  European  states. 

IMPERIAL  SOCIALISTS 

Combined  with  Europe’s  separations  and 
political  splintering,  have  been  the  recur¬ 
rent  local  tyrannies,  and  a  determined 
steam-rolling  imperialism  abroad  which  has 
left  the  most  dreadful  effects  upon  both 
Asia  and  Africa,  contributing  heavily  to  the 
existing  crisis.  It  was  only  by  the  most 
determined  and  courageous  action  on  the 
part  of  our  forebears  that  we  here  in 
America  escaped  it.  Indeed  it  was  only  by 
a  unique  combination  of  foresight  and  reso¬ 
lution  on  our  part,  that  our  neighbors  on 
the  American  Continent  managed  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom.  This  was  done  through 
a  grim  warning  written  by  Jefferson  and 
enunciated  by  Monroe,  declaring  that  any 
European  state  which  attempted  aggression 
against  any  territory  on  this  continent 
would  run  up  against  a  wall  of  American 
men  at  arms. 

It  is  worth  at  least  noting  that  in  pro¬ 
tecting  these  states  against  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  foreign  imperialisms,  we  offered 
them  neither  subsidies  nor  arms;  our  great 
early  Presidents  did  not  saddle  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  with  responsibility  for  their 
happiness  and  economies.  We  were  content 
to  protect  them  by  a  declaration  of  inten¬ 
tion  as  best  we  could,  and  to  let  them  work 
out  their  own  destinies. 


The  cynical  self-seeking  which  distin¬ 
guished  every  era  in  European  history  in  the 
incessant  wars  these  states  have  made  upon 
each  other,  has  in  our  generation  spilled 
over  into  the  economic  sphere  as  well.  At 
this  very  hour  when  the  slogan  “Trade — Not 
Aid”  is  being  pushed  with  all  of  the  arts  of 
public  relations  fanfare  to  the  American 
people,  European  exploitation  of  each  other’s 
welfare  is  at  its  worst  point  in  history. 
Oranges  rot  on  the  ground  in  desperately 
impoverished  Italy  and  Spain  for  want  of 
market,  while  in  Britain  austerity  rules  and 
an  occasional  orange  is  a  luxury. 

EUROPE  SPIRITUALLY  SICK 

We  who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
the  free  air  of  the  United  States  do  not 
readily  grasp  the  cold  and  almost  ferocious 
cynicism  of  the  European  point  of  view.  Nor 
do  we  understand  that  this  deadly  unco¬ 
operativeness  is  directed  not  primarily  at 
the  United  States,  but  at  each  other.  The 
United  States  is  just  a  Johnny-come-lately 
in  the  situation,  and  its  principal  importance 
to  Europeans  lies  in  its  unprecedented  will¬ 
ingness  to  pass  out  great  sums  of  money  on 
demand,  request,  or  threat.  The  principal 
preoccupation  of  European  states  is  still 
their  colonies,  their  domestic  suspicions  and 
hatreds,  and  their  morbid  dislike  for  each 
other. 

One  way  in  which  this  spiritual  sickness 
shows  itself  is  the  attempt  of  each  European 
state,  down  to  countries  not  too  much  larger 
than  a  postage  stamp,  to  make  itself  totally 
independent  of  all  others.  The  word  by 
which  this  condition  is  described  is  autarchy, 
and  the  condition  is  called  autarchus.  This 
attempt  to  be  autarchus  is  exactly  the  same 
as  if  my  State  of  North  Dakota  determined 
to  disrupt  the  business  of  the  United  States 
by  setting  up  independent  automobile, 
ceramic,  aircraft,  chemical,  and  other  indus¬ 
tries,  and  to  make  good  on  these  uneconomic 
enterprises  by  every  manner  of  physical  pro¬ 
tection,  conspiratorial  action,  and  bludgeon¬ 
ing  of  the  commerce  of  others,  it  can  man¬ 
age  to  get  away  with.  Among  the  methods 
used  is  an  iniquitous  licensing  system  for 
imports,  subsidies  for  exports,  tariffs,  bi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements,  barter  deals,  special 
tax  dispensations,  and  import  controls,  in 
short,  every  dishonest  trick  by  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  modern  state  to  hold  a  knife 
at  the  throat  of  its  neighbors.  John  Hulley, 
chief  of  the  regional  staff  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  told  us  frankly  in  the  April 
1,  1953,  issue  of  the  quarterly  World  Politics 
that  in  most  of  the  European  countries, 
government,  labor,  and  business  have  joined 
to  pay  lipservice  to  the  ideal  of  a  single 
market  in  Western  Europe,  while  simulta¬ 
neously  proceeding  either  to  block  trade  lib¬ 
eralization  or  to  prevent  anything  more  than 
the  most  insignificant  progress. 

PEGGED  MONEY 

Among  the  most  vicious  of  these  practices 
by  which  one  state  manages  to  victimize  the 
commerce  of  others  is  the  arbitrary  fixing  of 
money  values.  Free  money  has  a  value  which 
is  set  entirely  by  what  one  may  exchange  it 
for  in  the  open  market  in  terms  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  Pegged  money,  as  operated  by  the 
European  state  banking  systems,  is  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  fraudulent  treatment  of  money 
values  in  which  the  national  monetary  unit 
by  decree  is  given  an  arbitrary  value  which 
all  legal  business  operators  are  forced  to 
accept.  The  reverse  side  of  this  coin  is,  of 
course,  the  black  market  in  money,  which 
automatically  ensues.  Actually  it  is  the 
legal  money  which  is  dishonest,  and  the 
black-market  evaluation  which  is  honest,  in 
this  case,  for  the  black-market  level  accu¬ 
rately  expresses  the  true  value  of  the  mone¬ 
tary  unit  in  the  free  market.  In  France  at 
one  time  the  Government  was  compelling 
everyone  to  accept  the  franc  at  a  value  of 
150  to  the  dollar,  while  any  concierge  in  any 


hotel  could  get  the  casual  visitor  450  to  the 
dollar  on  the  black  market  and  still  manage 
to  make  an  illicit  profit  for  himself. 

INTERNATIONAL  GANGSTERISM 

One  is  tempted  to  compare  this  setup 
with  the  so-called  protection  afforded  by 
gangsters  in  American  cities  to  defenseless 
shopkeepers,  although  the  only  defense  the 
poor  shopkeeper  requires  is  against  the 
gangster  himself.  The  pegged-money  situ¬ 
ation  is  a  perfect  expression  of  international 
gangsterism. 

Take  for  example  the  British  pound  ster¬ 
ling.  By  official  declaration  the  pound  in 
1949  had  been  worth  $4.03  in  relation  to  the 
free  American  dollar.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  deal  in  terms  of  British  imports,  or  ex¬ 
ports,  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  Suddenly 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  without 
warning,  the  British  Government  declared 
the  English  pound  to  be  worth  $2.80  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  free  American  dollar.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  maneuver  was  as  usual  a  cynical 
one,  that  of  being  able  to  offer  British  goods 
in  American  markets  cheaper,  and  steal  a 
march  on  both  its  European  and  American 
competitors  in  American  markets.  This  was 
done  not  by  recourse  to  time-honored  laws 
of  cause  and  effect,  supply  and  demand,  but 
by  the  meat  ax  of  governmental  edict. 

What  was  the  result?  Shoes,  crockery, 
and  other  British  goods  which  really  had 
to  compete  with  similar  American  goods  for 
our  domestic  market,  reduced  their  price  by 
the  full  30  percent  provided  by  the  edict  of 
devaluation.  On  such  materials  as  Scotch 
whisky,  where  British  exports  here  found  no 
competition,  the  price  was  raised  at  once  to 
absorb  the  30-percent  devaluation,  so  that  in 
terms  of  dollars  it  remained  as  before. 

At  about  the  same  time,  and  taking  their 
cue  from  the  British,  whom  they  accused, 
incidentally,  of  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  trad¬ 
ing  economy  of  Europe,  the  French  reduced 
the  value  of  their  franc  from  approximately 
220  to  the  dollar  to  350  to  the  dollar. 

If  an  independent  American  businessman 
attempted  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  piracy 
against  organized  society  he  would  immedi¬ 
ately  be  tried  and  placed  behind  bars  as  an 
ordinary  criminal.  Yet  the  European  states, 
and  countries  on  other  continents  taking 
their  cue  from  Europe,  indulge  in  these  sharp 
practices  with  impunity. 

TREATY  CONTRACTS  MANIPULATED 

The  foreign  states  with  whom  we  have 
treaty  contracts  by  which  they  agree  to 
liberalize  their  trade  arrangements,  in  prac¬ 
tice  have  done  exactly  the  opposite.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  bilateral  agreements, 
import  quotas  and  fees,  license  systems, 
export  bonuses,  and  price  fixing,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  they  possessed  in  juggled 
money  a  perfect  agency  for  painless  default¬ 
ing  on  any  agreement.  As  if  this  is  not 
sufficient,  they  freeze  payments  of  account 
altogether,  or  subject  everything  to  quan¬ 
titative  or  individual  restrictions,  altering 
required  permits  and  licenses  by  day-by¬ 
day  decision  if  it  pleases  them  to  do  so. 

Some  idea  of  how  this  operates  can  be 
perceived  from  the  third  annual  report  on 
exchange  restrictions  issued  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund.  In  the  Argentine 
“restrictions  are  exercised  through  licenses 
required  for  all  imports,  individual  import 
quotas  for  some  goods,  licenses  for  nontrade 
payments,  and  through  a  multiple-currency 
practice  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  basic, 
a  preferential,  and  a  free-trade  market  •  «  * 
a  multiple-currency  practice  results  on  the 
buying  side  from  the  use  of  three  buying 
rates,  including  a  free-market  rate.  Some 
exports  are  controlled,  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  market." 

Let  us  think  about  this.  Let  us  meditate 
on  how  complete  this  control  is  and  how 
totally  it  responds  to  the  lightest  touch  of 
the  manipulator.  Let  us  see,  for  example. 
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what  is  meant  by  multiple-currency  rates. 
It  is  precisely  this:  The  Argentine  peso  is 
pegged,  without  relation  to  any  true  market 
value,  at  three  different  rates — 5  to  the 
United  States  dollar,  7i/2  to  the  dollar,  and 
a  third  or  fluctuating  rate,  on  the  free  mar¬ 
ket.  In  short,  depending  on  what  is  pur¬ 
chased,  and  the  so-called  desirability  of  the 
purchase  in  terms  of  the  Argentine  economy, 
the  identical  Argentine  peso  has  three  widely 
different  values,  amounting  in  effect  to  a 
control  system  of  exports  and  imports  which 
would  defy  any  trade  treaty  ever  made. 

The  exporter  who  sends  to  the  Argentine 
goods  the  Argentine  is  seeking  to  discourage, 
finds  that  he  is  paid  in  currency  which  is 
worth  a  good  deal  less  in  real  money  than 
that  given  another  American  exporter  whose 
entry  into  the  Argentine  the  Peron  Govern¬ 
ment  is  seeking  to  encourage. 

There  are  preferred  imports  such  as  fuel 
oil,  coal,  and  coke,  at  which  the  peso  at¬ 
tains  a  5-to-a-dollar  rate.  On  other  and 
less  preferred  imports  such  as  foodstuffs, 
steel,  tobacco,  and  industrial  materials,  the 
rate  is  I'A  to  the  dollar.  All  nonessential 
and  luxury  imports  such  as  automobile  and 
watch  parts  and  motorcycles,  are  affected 
by  the  free  market  rate  which  is  currently 
at  14.37  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

BRITISH  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 

What  manner  of  sense  or  effectiveness 
is  there  in  an  agreement  with  countries 
guilty  of  such  practices  as  these?  Now  let 
us  take  Great  Britain,  which  is  loudest  in 
its  denuniciation  of  what  its  leaders  call 
our  trade  barriers  and  restrictive  trade  prac¬ 
tices.  I  quote  again  from  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  we  find  a  compli¬ 
cated  list  of  licenses  and  restrictions  which 
leave  any  and  all  decisions  on  the  operation 
of  trade  in  the  hands  of  British  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Bank  of  England.  Not  only 
must  the  American  exporter  contend  with 
the  opposition  of  a  rigid  cartelized  competi¬ 
tion  quite  capable  of  preventing  even  the 
possibility  of  physical  distribution  of  his 
product  in  the  British  market,  but  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  licenses  are  required  for  almost 
all  imports.  Moreover,  the  same  system  of 
licenses  which  applies  to  American  imports, 
does  not  apply  to  imports  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  short,  there  are  favored  countries, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  part  of  the 
monetary  and  trade  structure  known  as  the 
sterling  bloc,  and  depending  also  on  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  party  to  this  bloc. 

Let  us  take  another  item,  the  freezing  of 
payments  of  account.  This  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  great  fuss  which  has  been 
made  over  the  American  Army’s  refusal  to 
accept  a  British  bid  for  generators  on  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 

An  American  exporter  may  in  most  cases 
sell  in  Great  Britain.  Theoretically,  he  can 
be  paid.  In  fact,  however,  he  cannot  receive 
his  money  in  terms  of  dollars  or  convertible 
sterling  except  by  special  negotiation  in¬ 
volving  high-level  discussions  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  state  itself. 

FREEZING  OF  FOREIGN  FUNDS 

The  greater  part  of  the  savings  of  the  Irish 
Republic  are  thus  frozen  in  British  hands. 
India  has  around  1  billion  pounds  sterling 
in  the  London  bank  to  her  credit,  but  she 
cannot  touch  it.  These  funds  are  gradually 
released  at  the  option  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Bank  of  England,  an  arm 
of  that  Government.  These  releases  are 
conditioned  always  by  tie-in-trade  de¬ 
mands  placed  on  the  respective  countries. 
Ireland,  for  example,  would  like  to  buy  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  but  cannot  do  so  without  running 
the  risk  of  offending  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  same  is  true  of  India  and  of  other 
countries. 

The  sterling  area  agreements  derive  their 
efficiency  from  the  very  practices  and  ex¬ 


change  controls  which  were  denounced  at 
Bretton  Woods  and  San  Francisco.  This  web 
which  expresses  economic  nationalism  at  its 
worst  extends  in  many  directions.  There 
are  3  or  4  gradations  of  integration  of  the 
various  associated  states,  with  the  sterling 
bloc  mechanism.  We  find  for  example  the 
special  anomalous  situation  in  which  the 
Russians  through  their  connection  with  the 
fringe  areas  of  the  sterling  bloc  are  in  a 
better  position  to  buy  cheaply  and  freely  in 
sterling  countries  than  is  the  United  States. 
Transfers  of  capital  to  anywhere  outside  of 
the  sterling  area  requires  official  approval, 
and  even  the  amounts  which  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  country  by  persons  traveling  on 
legitimate  business  is  rigidly  controlled. 

The  bloc  includes  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  teiritories  mandated  to~Great  Britain, 
British  protectorates,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  and  all  of  the  dominions 
with  the  exception  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland.  It  also  includes  a  number  of 
European  countries  which  are  bound  to  the 
bloc  by  an  accumulation  of  sizable  sterling 
balances  which  are  permanently  frozen  un¬ 
less  utilized  by  continued  transactions 
within  the  sterling  area. 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM 

As  is  the  currency  of  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  pound  is  artificially  pegged  at  a 
considerable  overvaluation  in  terms  of  real 
exchange,  and  the  exchange  controls  are 
linked  with  licenses  to  do  business,  import 
goods,  or  to  make  payment  in  dollars.  Indi¬ 
vidual  American  businessmen  seeking  to 
trade  in  these  areas  can  do  so  only  by  spe¬ 
cific  permission  from  the  Government,  and 
it  will  interest  all  of  us  to  realize  that  this 
condition  applies  as  much  to  Jamaica,  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  the  other  islands  lying  off  our 
shores  as  it  does  to  Britain  itself,  Iraq,  or 
Africa. 

Thus,  we  find  the  British  crying  out  of  one 
side  of  their  mouths  for  “Trade,  Not  Aid,”  a 
slogan  incidentally  originated  by  the  very 
talented  British  Minister  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Butler.  At  the  same  time,  in 
their  actual  dealings  the  British  themselves 
have  created  all  the  conditions  of  economic 
warfare  and  bilateral  trade  which  British 
statesmen  are  so  loudly  decrying. 

This  economic  nationalism  has  not  failed 
to  have  its  expected  counterpart  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  market  of  Britain  itself  as  well  as  in 
the  internal  market  of  the  other  states  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  sterling  bloc  action.  These 
have  to  do,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  with  in¬ 
ternal  controls,  subsidy  schemes  of  all  kinds 
aimed  at  curtailing  the  free  market,  and  by 
the  planned  production  and  controlled  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities.  The  result  is  the 
pattern,  hateful  in  American  eyes,  called  the 
cartel  system.  Prices  are  fixed,  competition 
effectively  done  away  with,  and  the  market 
neatly  divided  up.  The  operation  of  such  a 
system  as  this  is  contrary  to  American  law, 
and  indeed  invokes  criminal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  its  operators.  In  Britain, 
France,  and  other  European  countries  it 
functions  with  the  active  participation  of 
Government. 

ONE-SIDED  MUTUAL  TRADE 

John  Hulley  observes  in  the  April  1953 
issue  of  World  Politics,  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  referred,  that  industrial  organization 
exists  in  Europe  today  in  the  worst  form,  i.  e., 
allocation  of  markets.  Within  each  nation 
agriculture  and  heavy  industry  enjoy  pro¬ 
tected  monopolistic  positions  within  which 
they  can  control  prices  and  output.” 

A  little  later  I  shall  refer  again  to  these 
so-called  mutual-trade  agreements.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  go  into  further  detail  at  the 
moment,  but  will  say  here  that  none  of  these 
agreements  are  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on.  For  one  thing,  they  cannot  do 
away  with  the  physical  fact  of  these  gigantic 
monolithic  enterprises  with  their  unlimited 
capacity  for  conspiracy  and  predatory  action. 
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This  entire  complex  system  of  control  with 
its  dependence  upon  individual  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  Government  functionaries  quite  effi¬ 
ciently  nullifiies  any  conceivable  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  which  may  be  made  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  associates,  and  the 
United  States.  In  its  essence  it  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  piratical  monetary  and  trade 
schemes  originated  by  Hjalmar  Schacht  when 
that  warped  financial  genius  was  operating 
for  Hitler.  These  dealings  we  loudly  de¬ 
nounced  at  the  time  as  being  both  dishonest 
and  untenable.  Are  they  more  honest  and 
more  tenable  when  they  are  practiced  by  the 
British  and  other  friends? 

What  is  honest  and  mutual  about  the 
manner  in  which  trade  is  placed  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  so  that  British  coal  has  actually  two 
prices,  one  for  domestic  consumption  and 
another  for  th  export  market.  In  short,  if 
the  coal  is  to  go  to  countries  which  urgently 
require  it  for  their  coking  furnaces  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments,  the  price  automati¬ 
cally  goes  up. 

TIE-IN  SALES  PRACTICE 

Material  furnished  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  concedes  such  references  as  so-called 
tie-ins  or  combined  sales  by  which  exporting 
countries  agree  to  supply  urgently  needed 
items  if  trade  partners  agree  to  issue  import 
licenses,  for  a  satisfactory  volume  of  non- 
essential  goods.  The  sale  of  coal  to  an  im¬ 
porting  country  may  be  made  conditional 
upon  the  latter’s  issuance  of  import  licenses 
for  luxury  textiles,  confectionery,  and  so 
forth.  Schacht  did  this  to  Yugoslavia  be¬ 
fore  that  country  was  invaded  by  Hitler’s 
wehrmacht,  forcing  the  Yugoslavian  return 
for  the  right  to  purchase  some  urgently 
needed  machinery,  to  take  a  50  years’  supply 
of  aspirin  in  addition. 

All  of  these  high-handed  trades  and  com¬ 
mercial  maneuvers  have  developed  from 
cause.  They  are  there  to  protect  high-cost, 
inefficient  operations  by  which  each  little 
country  follows  a  pattern  of  seeking  to  be¬ 
come  as  self-sufficient  as  possible. 

The  course  which  the  liberalization  of 
trade  should  follow  was  stated  by  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  in  a  speech  before  the  OEEC  on  October 
31,  1949: 

“The  creation  of  a  permanent,  free-trad¬ 
ing  area,  comprising  270  million  consumers 
in  Western  Europe,  would  accelerate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  large-scale,  low-cost  produc¬ 
tion  industry.  It  would  make  the  effective 
use  of  all  resources  easier,  the  stifling  of 
healthy  competition  more  difficult.” 

Actually  to  create  this  highly  desirable 
condition,  Europe  would  have  to  let  down 
its  existing  political  as  well  as  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  It  would  have  to  form  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  and  put  an  end  to  its  little  Marx¬ 
ist  cliques  and  the  traditional  self-seeking 
which  have  kept  Europeans  at  each  other’s 
throats  during  all  of  these  centuries. 

Again  we  should  remember  that  to  speak 
of  even  the  best  of  these  countries  as  being 
democratic  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
mere  play  on  words.  The  Russians  are  fond 
of  speaking  of  the  people’s  democracies  in 
referring  to  their  own  satellites,  and  if  we 
are  to  include  such  worthies  as  Tito,  the 
Greek  royal  family,  and  Franco  Spain,  it 
makes  just  about  as  much  sense  for  us  to 
speak  of  our  so-called  democratic  allies. 

UNDEMOCRATIC  DEMOCRACIES 

Certainly  none  of  the  European  or  Asiatic 
states  are  democratic  in  the  sense  that  their 
organizing  principles  allow  for  the  existence 
of  a  true  free-enterprise  economy.  As  we 
have  seen  in  our  own  international  dealings 
with  these  countries,  the  same  yardstick 
used  in  relation  to  our  own  production  for 
export  canot  be  used  in  regard  to  that  of  the 
foreign  states.  The  export  business  of  these 
countries  is  largely  controlled  by  the  state 
itself,  which  in  one  way  or  another  manages 
it  and  is  in  a  position  to  use  it  as  a  weapon 
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of  state  policy.  Against  such  a  condition 
even  the  largest  of  our  individual  trusts  is 
apt  to  be  helpless. 

Despite  treaty  declarations  of  any  kind, 
trade  barriers  are  erected  which  American 
enterprise  cannot  hurdle  in  foreign  markets, 
whereas  it  is  exposed  to  the  prospect  of 
ruinous  competition  in  vital  sectors  of  our 
own  domestic  markets.  In  fact  the  very  or¬ 
ganizing  principle  which  gives  European 
competition  its  formidable  quality,  that  of 
the  cartel  web,  is  as  I  have  stated  before, 
expressly  prohibited  by  our  Federal  law. 

TITO’S  YUGOSLAVIA  A  DEMOCRACY 

Although  it  is  our  wish  to  remain  as 
friendly  as  possible  with  all  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  a  piece  of  nonsense  to  describe 
them  in  terms  of  the  democracies,  or  in  other 
words,  as  partaking  of  a  style  of  economic 
and  political  organization  synonymous  with 
our  own.  By  what  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  a  democracy?  Is  it 
not  a  Communist  state,  as  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  to  our  own  free-enterprise  system  as 
is  China,  Russia,  and  the  other  Communist 
countries?  And  may  it  not  be  suspected  that 
the  falling  out  by  which  Tito  and  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Kremlin  find  themselves  in  op¬ 
position,  may  only  be  temporary?  Simply 
because  Stalin  and  Trotsky  fell  out  did  not 
make  Trotsky  a  Democrat  or  any  more  reli¬ 
able  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  Stalin’s  death  may  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  reentry  of  Tito  into  the  Russian 
system  of  satellites.  There  would  be  no  loss 
of  face  to  either  in  a  deal  between  Malenkov 
and  Tito  on  this  subject.  Certainly  such  an 
outcome  is  not  more  difficult  of  contempla¬ 
tion  than  the  about-face  which  produced 
the  Hitler-Stalin  deal  from  whose  effects 
only  Hitler’s  colossal  blunder  in  subsequently 
attacking  this  Russian  partner,  saved 
Europe. 

ALL  IMPERIALISM  IS  EVIL 

In  any  case,  if  the  Communist  system  Is 
evil  and  if  it  degrades  and  brutalizes  hu¬ 
mankind,  then  it  is  just  as  evil  under  Tito 
as  it  is  under  Malenkov  and  Beria.  If  im¬ 
perialism  as  utilized  by  the  Russians  is  vi¬ 
cious  and  hateful,  it  is  just  as  vicious  and 
hateful  in  the  hands  of  European  colonial 
usurpers  wherever  they  may  operate,  for  in 
each  case  what  is  depended  on  is  the  unlim¬ 
ited  use  of  force,  corruption,  and  intrigue. 
The  one  way  these  victimized  peoples  can  se¬ 
cure  their  rights  and  escape  from  the  crush¬ 
ing  yoke  of  a  foreign  overlord  is  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  unlimited  force  in  turn — in  short,  by 
bloody  revolution  such  as  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Sinn  Fein,  the  so-called 
Jewish  terrorists  in  Israel,  and  today  in  Af¬ 
rica  the  Mau  Mau  terrorists.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  commentary  on  these  situations  that 
bloody  suppression  creates  an  equally  bloody 
and  unrelenting  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
suppressed,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  re¬ 
gard  the  world  in  terms  of  ordinary  decent, 
moral  values.  As  always,  the  tree  of  evil 
brings  forth  poisoned  fruit. 

Among  the  more  moderate  European  na¬ 
tions,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  states 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  uuder  their  twin 
dictators,  Salazar  of  Portugal  and  Franco  of 
Spain,  are  democratic  in  the  sense  of  the 
term  understood  by  us.  For  that  matter,  it 
has  been  stated  categorically,  and  I  think  it 
is  true,  that  the  much  criticized  leftwing 
Progressive  Party  headed  by  Henry  Wallace 
in  the  United  States  was  still  considerably 
to  the  right  of  the  so-called  Conservative  or 
Tory  Party  of  England,  a  nation  proceeding 
along  the  road  of  mixed  Marxist-imperial- 
monarchist  principles.  As  an  organized 
unit  in  world  society,  Britain  is  an  anachro¬ 
nism,  94  percent  urban,  almost  without  lo¬ 
cal  resources,  no  longer  able  to  protect  its 
farflung  empire  from  its  countless  enemies. 
Even  the  Argentine  which  covets  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands,  or  Guatemala,  which  considers 
British  Honduras  as  Irridenta  territory,  pre¬ 


sent  serious  elements  of  weakness  to  British 
position,  as  does  Hong  Kong,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  very  vulnerable  schematic  structure  by 
which  Britain  rules  such  varied  areas  as 
Iraq,  the  Hadramut,  Ethiopia,  and  Thailand. 

BRITAIN’S  NATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

At  home,  Britain’s  method  of  state  organ¬ 
ization  contains  none  of  the  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  provided  by  our  own  Constitution 
which  give  our  Nation  its  peculiar  character. 
The  supreme  authority  in  England  is  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  whose  decisions 
there  is  no  recourse.  Even  though  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  constitutionally 
elected,  the  system  is  quite  alien  to  ours  and 
provides  none  of  the  safeguards  peculiar  to 
the  American  method.  Like  most  of  its 
European  counterparts,  Britain  is  in  effect  a 
Nationalist-Socialist  country.  Socialistic  at 
home  and  imperialistic  abroad,  except  for  the 
question  of  violent  degree  and  the  depth 
of  its  racial  ideology,  its  position  is  not 
basically  different  from  that  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  The  greatest  difference  in  fact  is  not 
in  organizing  principle  but  expressly  in  the 
fact  that  the  British  are  both  moderate  and 
disposed  to  temporize  in  seeking  their  ob¬ 
jectives.  Moreover  they  have  been  forced 
to  play  their  hand  from  weakness,  utilizing 
armed  power  as  only  incidental  to  economic 
and  conspiratorial  power,  whereas  the  Ger¬ 
mans  felt  themselves  able  to  operate  by  the 
use  of  pure  force  alone. 

The  difference  in  view  between  domestic 
theory  and  the  same  theory  encountered 
abroad,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  quarrel 
with  Iran,  one  of  the  countries  supposed  to 
be  most  immediately  threatened  by  Soviet 
aggression.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Iranians 
as  against  the  British,  but  it  seems  written 
on  the  face  of  the  matter  that  the  Iranians 
have  as  much  right  to  nationalize  oil  as  the 
British  have  to  nationalize  coal  and  other 
national  assets.  As  for  the  question  of  ex¬ 
propriating  foreign  holdings,  the  British 
have  never  hestitated  on  this  score,  though 
they  have  been  more  subtle  and  more  civil¬ 
ized  in  the  means  they  have  utilized.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  arbitrary  freezing  of  funds  comes 
exactly  to  the  same  thing,  and  as  many  an 
American  businessman  can  tell  you,  amounts 
to  expropriation. 

On  the  question  of  cold  war.  this  is  an  old 
conspiratorial  maneuver  in  which  the  British 
are  as  expert  as  anyone. 

THE  COLD  WAR  ON  IRAN 

In  the  cold  war  which  Britain  has  made 
on  Iran,  in  an  effort  to  bring  it  to  its  knees, 
the  Iranians  discovered  that  they  could  get 
no  one  to  sell  or  loan  them  the  tankers  nec¬ 
essary  to  transport  their  oil.  Indeed,  they 
found  that  British  pressures  exerted  through 
our  compliant  State  Department  had  in¬ 
timidated  other  European  countries,  who,  in 
consequence,  refused  permission  for  their 
nationals  to  enter  Iran  as  experts  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  handling  of  the  giant  re¬ 
fineries.  Iranians  found  themselves  virtual¬ 
ly  ostracized,  no  one  daring  to  buy  Iranian 
oil  at  any  price.  Russia,  of  course,  could  not 
buy  it,  for  the  pipelines  all  run  the  wrong 
way — that  is  down  to  the  sea. 

When  an  enterprising  Italian  firm  started 
to  buy  this  oil  and  even  succeeded  finally 
in  bringing  some  of  it  to  Italy,  the  pressures 
put  on  them  from  all  directions  were  so  great 
as  to  literally  force  them  to  desist.  In  Japan 
an  oil  tanker,  the  Nisho  Maru,  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Kawaski,  near  Tokyo,  with  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  18,000  tons  of  Iranian  crude — a  ship¬ 
ment  which  the  British  Government  had 
been  unable  to  stop.  Through  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.,  the  British  Government  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Japanese  courts,  demanding 
that  the  oil  in  the  tanker  Nisho  be  considered 
as  stolen  British  property.  This  plea  was  re¬ 
fused  by  a  Tokyo  court  which  allowed  the 
Japanese  Importing  Co.  to  distribute  the 
Iranian  oil  which  its  tanker  had  brought  in. 


Despite  all  of  this,  and  without  benefit  of 
legal  action,  the  Japanese  Government  sud¬ 
denly  announced  that  it  was  reversing  the 
court’s  decision  and  that  it  wished  to  refrain 
from  supporting  trade  which  could  damage 
good  relationships  with  foreign  countries. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  intense  nature 
of  the  pressures  which  had  been  exerted  to 
bring  about  so  amazing  a  declaration  as  this, 
and  the  quality  of  the  conspiratorial  action 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  ostracize  former 
Premier  Mossadegh  and  to  bankrupt  his 
country.  To  this  scheme  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  obviously  has  been  a  party,  though  it 
would  appear  to  fit  in  badly  with  our  own 
stated  preconceptions  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid — that  is,  if  these  handouts  and 
subsidies  are  not  forthcoming,  poverty  and 
near-bankruptcy  will  throw  these  countries 
literally  into  the  laps  of  the  Communists. 
If  this  outlook  is  true  in  Europe,  why  is  it 
not  true  in  Iran?  And  if  it  forms  the  basis 
for  our  actions  in  one  strategically  situated 
country,  why  is  it  deliberately  ignored  in 
another  strategically  situated  country? 
Would  we  tolerate  such  a  punitive  action 
against  our  neighbor,  Brazil,  which  is  also 
nationalizing  its  oil  resources?  Would  we 
consider  this  an  infringement  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  would  we  consider  the  prospec¬ 
tive  loss  of  British  commercial  profits  as  the 
important  overriding  consideration?  There 
seems  to  me  a  lack  of  consistency  here. 

DISPOSSESSION  IMMORAL? 

In  this  connection,  an  interesting  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  in  the  spring  1953  issue 
of  the  British  publication,  The  Farmer.  The 
heading  on  this  full-page  statement  reads, 
“Dispossession  Immoral?”  The  body  type 
continues  as  follows: 

The  Farmers  and  Small  Holders  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  it  is  immoral  to  dispossess  any 
man  of  his  own  property  for  any  reason 
whatever  without  appeal  to  common  law. 
The  association  has  been  formed  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual  farmer  or  small  holder  who 
may  as  the  law  now  stands  be  dispossessed  of 
his  home  and  means  of  livelihood  by  order 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  with  no  judi¬ 
cial  appeal.  Details  of  many  cases  of  ejec¬ 
tion  for  reasons  other  than  “inefficient 
farming”  are  in  our  files. 

This  association  of  farmers  asked  for  mem¬ 
bers,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  “all  those 
who  are  being  dispossessed  of  their  freeholds 
and  tenancies  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  and  “to  restore  in  all  such  cases  a 
right  of  appeal  to  our  traditional  courts  of 
law.”  It  is  signed  by  the  Farmers  and  Small 
Holders  Association  of  14  Manchester  Square, 
London. 

Such  an  ad  in  an  American  paper  protest¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  American  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  dispossessing  owners  and 
tenants  from  their  land  without  recourse  in 
law,  because  of  alleged  inefficient  farming, 
or  any  other  reason,  would  be  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  In  the  fact  that  such  an  ad  as  this 
could  appear  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a 
standard  British  publication,  is  written  the 
very  large  difference  between  the  American 
and  British  systems  and  outlook  on  life.  In¬ 
deed,  the  American  system  is  unique  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  its 
neighbor  Canada,  though  many  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  Spanish  south  are  endeavoring 
to  emulate  it.  To  compare  our  system  and 
our  situation  with  others,  and  to  group  all 
into  the  same  category  as  being  coequal, 
equating  Luxembourg  with  the  United  States, 
Portugal,  and  Yugoslavia  with  Italy  and 
France,  is  an  absurdity  of  the  first  order. 
To  formulate  a  policy  on  such  a  total  mis¬ 
conception  is  to  incorporate  into  our  state 
dealings  the  logic  of  bedlam..  It  is  to  restate 
in  new  terms  the  false  syllogism:  An  eagle 
is  a  bird;  a  sparrow  is  a  bird;  they  are  both, 
birds;  therefore  a  sparrow  is  an  eagle. 
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NO  ONE  SHOOTS  SANTA  CLAUS 

If  we  incorporate  into  our  estimate  the 
calculated  doubledealing,  duplicity  and  fun¬ 
damental  self-seeking  of  these  countries,  the 
conclusion  is  appalling.  It  is  simply  this — 
if  we  have  any  friends  among  these  states, 
it  is  not  because  of  a  determined  identifica¬ 
tion  of  their  interests  and  policies  with  ours, 
but  only  because  no  one  ever  shoots  Santa 
CldTlS* 

Since  the  first  duty  of  the  United  States 
and  of  those  who  lead  it,  is  the  physical 
security  of  the  country  and  its  citizens,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  record,  for  here 
is  a  springboard  by  which  we  may  judge  our 
future  international  course. 

The  change  in  outlook  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  formulation  of  American 
public  policy  proceeded  in  progressive  steps. 
It  was  not  the  sudden  outgrowth  of  what 
the  Germans  call  a  new  Weltanschauung,  or 
new  world  view,  as  apposed  to  an  alleged  old 
isolationist  view.  On  the  contrary,  there  has 
occurred  no  broadening  in  the  national  out¬ 
look,  but  rather  the  development  of  an  es¬ 
sentially  neurotic  concentration  on  what  has 
been  called  the  "manifest  destiny”  of  this 
country.  The  thinking  has  been  described 
by  the  devastating  term,  “do-good-ism,”  and 
the  prophets  themselves  as  "do-gooders.” 
These  are  facile  but  feeble  words  which  hard¬ 
ly  describe  the  real  situation,  which  is  much 
more  complex  than  this.  At  a  later  point 
in  this  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  analyze 
this  phenomenon  in  an  effort  to  account  for 
it.  At  the  moment  let  us  simply  examine  the 
record  itself. 

OUR  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM 

The  giveaway  program  properly  starts  with 
the  battleships  which  were  given  away  by 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  without 
the  approval  of  Congress  or  the  people,  to 
the  British  Empire.  The  Empire  of  course 
was  in  crisis  and  was  fighting  a  terrible 
enemy  whom  most  Americans  looked  on  as 
cruel  and  vicious  in  the  extreme.  On  this 
emotional  basis  the  action  might  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
others  in  kind  in  which  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  became 
one  in  which  the  tail  began  to  wag  the  dog. 
We  put  up  the  money,  the  men,  the  know¬ 
how  and  the  wherewithal,  and  the  British 
provided  the  direction.  This  remarkable 
situation  is  examined  in  more  detail  below. 
There  followed  lend-lease,  to  which  I  make 
no  further  reference  here.  After  that  came 
the  all-but-forgotten  UNRRA  program. 

UNRRA  was  the  beginning  of  a  national 
giveaway  program  by  which  in  scarcely  more 
than  half  a  decade  we  have  handed  to  for¬ 
eign  nations  in  gifts,  loans,  and  subsidies  a 
total  of  more  than  $70  billion. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  point  out  is  the  es¬ 
sentially  fraudulent  representations  made  on 
behalf  of  each  of  these  increasingly  astro¬ 
nomical  demands  placed  on  the  American 
Treasury.  You  will  not  that  I  refer  to  these 
representations  as  offered  at  the  time  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Congress, 
as  essentially  fraudulent. 

The  record  says  that  it  is  so.  It  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  I  wish  to  underscore  in  sequence,  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  mouths  of  the  responsible 
Government  representatievs. 

Outside  of  spending  a  very  large  sum  the 
real  net  result  involved  the  financing  of 
the  then-loyal  Communist  Tito,  and  the  jet¬ 
tisoning  of  our  loyal  wartime  comrade,  Mik- 
hailovitch  in  Yugoslavia. 

FIRST  THERE  WAS  UNRRA 

The  one  thing  which  should  be  mentioned 
in  respect  to  UNRRA  is  that  it  was  definitely 
understood  by  the  Congress,  and  by  the 
American  people,  that  UNRRA  represented 
the  last  of  the  major  demands  which  would 
be  made  on  the  United  States. 

However,  there  followed  soon  after,  the 
Bretton  Woods  banking  agreements,  which 
were  sold  to  the  American  people  amidst 


great  fanfare,  publicity,  and  tub  thumbing. 
The  American  people  and  the  Congress  were 
informed  that  by  financing  a  world  bank, 
the  economic  ills  of  our  European  friends 
would  be  cured  for  all  time.  Their  curren¬ 
cies  would  be  made  convertible,  all  barriers 
to  trade  would  disappear,  and  in  particular 
there  would  result  a  great  expansion  of  our 
exports,  both  agricultural  and  industrial. 

Dean  Acheson,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  informed  the  Congress  that  the  Bret¬ 
ton  Woods  proposals  presented  the  country 
with  a  chance  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  and  of  shrinking  international 
trade — by  acting  in  common  with  the  other 
nations  in  the  world  to  put  aside  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  economic  warfare  and  make  possible 
an  expansion  of  production  and  consumption 
in  trade. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  referred  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  as  constituting — 
"our  hope  for  a  secure  and  fruitful  world,  a 
world  in  which  plain  people  in  all  countries 
can  work  at  tasks  which  they  do  well,  ex¬ 
change  in  peace  the  products  of  their  labor, 
and  work  out  their  several  destinies  in  secu¬ 
rity  and  peace.” 

By  these  messages,  and  by  all  of  the  force 
of  propaganda  wielded  by  big  governments, 
we  were  allowed  to  believe  that  this  financing 
would  constitute  the  last  large-scale  demand 
for  help  to  be  made  upon  tbfe  American 
people. 

When  this  expedient  collapsed,  its  inade¬ 
quacies  were  glossed  over  in  turn.  Then  we 
were  told  it  was  necessary  to  make  loans  di¬ 
rect  to  certain  favored  states.  Specifically 
in  relation  to  the  British  loan,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  administration  that  these 
moneys  would  rescue  the  British  from  their 
economic  dilemna,  that  they  would  be  used 
to  reconstruct  Britain’s  antiquated  produc¬ 
tive  plant  so  that  she  once  more  could  be¬ 
come  competitive  on  world  markets,  and  in 
particular  would  cause  the  pound  sterling  to 
become  convertible.  The  American  people 
once  again  were  promised  a  greatly  expanded 
export  trade. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  told  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
March  6,  1946,  that  "the  credit  to  England 
is  in  no  way  a  precedent  for  other  loans. 
Its  particular  purpose  from  the  American 
point  of  view  is  to  free  a  major  segment  of 
the  world’s  trade  from  the  currency  and 
trade  restrictions  by  which  it  is  now 
shackled.” 

Then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  Wal¬ 
lace  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  March  12,  1946,  that  the 
British  loan  "will  aid  the  revival  of  world 
trade  and  prosperity  which  is  necessary  to 
heal  the  economic  wounds  of  war  and  insure 
the  preservation  of  peace.” 

In  similar  vein  Senator  Barkley  stated 
(April  17,  1946)  that  “we  are  making  this  loan 
to  Great  Britain  because  it  will  enable  na¬ 
tions  to  trade  all  over  the  world,  instead  of 
in  restricted  areas;  because  it  will  give  an 
outlet  to  our  products  of  farm  and  factory, 
and  employment  to  American  working 
people.” 

THEN  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

We  all  know  what  occurred — exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  was  claimed. 

Then  came  the  much-vaunted  Marshall 
plan,  which  it  has  been  reliably  reported 
should  rather  be  called  the  Bevin  plan,  since 
it  originated  with  that  redoubtable  and 
tough  British  Socialist  Foreign  Minister. 
Again  we  were  told  on  behalf  of  this  new 
spending  orgy  that  the  trouble  with  the 
world  was  that  Europe’s  industrial  capacity 
had  been  destroyed  by  war,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  it  in  order  to  place  the 
European  peoples  on  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  keep  the  Continent  from  em¬ 
bracing  communism. 

Once  more  the  expected  failed  to  occur. 
Instead  of  settling  the  economic  affairs  of 


the  world  and  allowing  for  a  climate  in 
which  mutual  trade  would  flow  freely,  the 
opposite  happened.  Trade  was  further  con¬ 
stricted,  and  the  principal  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  set  up  the  same  claim  as  before,  that 
they  were  facing  an  even  greater  economic 
dislocation  than  the  one  which  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  Marshall  loan  went  into  effect.  Now 
it  was  discovered  that  the  dislocation,  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  from  too  little  industry,  was 
coming  from  too  much  industry.  Even  little 
Greece  was  at  168  percent  of  the  prewar 
1938  level,  and  the  average  for  all  of  Europe 
at  the  end  of  1952  was  140  percent  of  the 
1938  prewar  industrial  production  level,  and 
steadily  going  up. 

THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  BACKFIRES 

Europe  was  now  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  1929  when  it  was  over¬ 
producing  in  terms  of  the  markets  available 
to  it.  Forthrightly,  Europeans  began  to 
point  out  that  they  were  going  broke  for 
want  of  markets,  and  that  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  so  gracefully.  Instead  of 
the  Marshall  plan  action  to  enlarge  Ameri¬ 
can  export  markets  as  had  been  promised  by 
American  officials  when  the  plan  was  put 
into  effect,  American  exports  began  to  col¬ 
lapse  under  European  competition.  In 
America’s  own  backyard  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  European  producers  with 
their  low-cost  labor  rate,  special  tax  ex¬ 
emptions  and  State  subsidies,  have  begun  to 
undersell  American  exporters  by  as  much  as 
50  percent. 

Contrary  to  all  predictions,  though  the 
dollar  gap  of  these  countries  has  steadily 
shrunk,  our  nondefense  exports  are  as  stead¬ 
ily  nosediving,  and  in  1953  are  expected  to 
be  more  than  25  percent  below  the  1952 
level. 

What  is  even  more  painful,  European 
makers  of  capital  goods  are  in  some  incom¬ 
prehensible  manner  able  to  displace  us  in 
Latin  American  markets  by  offering  much 
more  liberal  payment  terms  than  American 
exporters  can  afford. 

'It,  of  course,  is  true  that  once  American 
production  is  forced  off  the  market,  an  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  by  state-controlled  for¬ 
eign  operators  to  raise  the  price  sky  high,  as 
happened  with  Malayan  rubber  and  tin, 
which  more  than  quadrupled  in  price  direct¬ 
ly  after  the  onset  of  the  Korean  war. 

DROP  IN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

There  are  ominous  signs  for  the  future, 
including  a  drop  of  American  cotton  exports. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  individual 
American  producer  of  cotton  compete  with 
the  state-controlled  Egyptian  cotton  which, 
in  turn,  despite  the  tensions  over  Suez,  is 
controlled  by  the  Bank.of  England. 

Let  us  consider  as  another  example  the 
current  sales  value  of  American  Liberty 
ships.  Owners  of  American  Libertys  who 
have  been  attempting  to  sell  them  during  the 
past  months,  have  been  offering  these  ships 
at  $475,000,  with  no  takers.  Foreign  sellers 
of  Liberty  ships,  however,  are  able  to  real¬ 
ize  as  much  as  $800,000,  in  terms  of  the 
pound  sterling.  An  article  by  Jacques 
Nevard  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  states  that  "this  spread  represents 
the  difference  in  potential  earnings  of  these 
vessels  under  the  two  types  of  operations.” 
One  with  its  high  wage  and  maintenance 
bills,  and  the  other  with  low  wage  and  cost 
of  upkeep.  Thus,  the  high  initial  cost  is 
more  than  offset  by  lower  running  ex¬ 
penses. 

It  is  possible  that  in  furnishing  the 
money  and  instigation  to  expand  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  European  countries,  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  likelihood  that  they  will  refuse 
to  link  themselves  with  our  international 
trade  policies,  and  have  actually  increased 
the  possibility  that  they  will  act  as  suppliers 
of  manufactured  materials  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites.  European  govern¬ 
ments  have  already  openly  begun  to  argue 
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that  their  basic  requirements  involve  an 
abandonment  of  collaboration  with  Amer¬ 
ican  policy,  to  allow  these  countries  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  in 
terms  of  machinery  and  strategic  materials 
and  whatever  else  is  desired,  in  a  full  ex¬ 
pansion  of  so-called  east-west  trade. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
offering  any  dealings  to  the  west  except  in 
terms  of  their  allover  strategic  requirements. 
They  wish  to  return  to  the  days  when  the 
British,  the  French,  and  others  gave  them 
exactly  what  they  wanted  in  the  way  of 
machinery,  materials,  and  strategic  goods 
of  all  kinds. 

THE  HUNGRY  RED  MARKETS 

The  Soviet  bloc  provides  an  attractive 
and  hungry  market  for  Europe’s  mounting 
surplus  of  manufactures,  which  otherwise 
must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  historic 
European  market  as  ruinous  overproduction. 

Europeans  now  are  also  demanding  the 
right  to  flood  American  domestic  markets 
with  cheaply  produced  European  goods.  The 
much-promised  convertibility  of  sterling  and 
other  currencies,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
other  carefully  calculated  barriers  to  Amer¬ 
ican  trade,  are  as  far  away  as  ever;  but  the 
invasion  of  America’s  domestic  market  by 
foreign  competitors  is  a  hard  and  painful 
act,  a  matter  I  shall  also  return  to  later. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  CONDEMNED 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  foreigners  have 
been  the  recipients  of  American  largesse  for 
so  long  that  they  take  it  as  their  natural 
right.  They  are  incensed  and  indignant  if 
anyone  suggests  that  a  quid  pro  quo  may 
be  in  order,  that  our  people  are  entitled  to 
their  own  competition  for  value  recevied. 
We  find  the  London  Times  under  date  of 
April  22,  1953,  referring  sonorously  to  the 
St.  Joseph  Dam  incident  of  a  year  ago  “as 
a  shock  to  this  country  and  to  others”  and 
remarking  that  “there  is  deep  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  United  States  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  good  creditor  policy  which  she 
must  follow  if  the  dollar  and  nondollar 
world  are  to  live  in  freedom  and  harmony 
together.”  “American  policy,”  declares  the 
Times,  “is  now  being  put  to  the  test  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.” 

As  a  simple  North  Dakota  lawyer,  the  very 
boldness  of  this  kind  of  hokum  literally 
floors  me.  Need  we  be  reminded  that  it 
is  the  British  themselves  who  prevent  the 
pound  sterling  from  being  freely  convertible 
on  the  markets  of  the  world  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  reasonable  parity  with  the  American 
dollar.  It  is  the  British  who  exclude  Amer¬ 
ican  business  from  British  markets  except 
under  the  most  severe  restrictions,  and  who 
freeze  our  money  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  their  country  even  if  earned.  Yet 
here  they  are  in  the  remarkable  position  of 
accusing  the  United  States  of  responsibility 
for  sterling  nonconvertibility  and  for  an 
alleged  economic  nationalism. 

When  I  see  this  sort  of  thing  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  everyone  has  not  gone  stark 
crazy,  and  if  our  publicists  and  public  officials 
have  not  taken  off  to  never-never  land.  The 
Canadian  Government,  which  has  a  most 
limited  capacity  for  the  construction  of  heavy 
equipment,  nevertheless  has  often  refused 
the  low  bids  of  foreign  concerns.  United 
States  News  and  World  Report,  in  its  issue 
of  June  5,  states  that — - 

“a  large  Italian  construction  firm  recently 
found  its  low  bid  for  navigation  locks  re¬ 
jected  by  Ottawa.  And  a  low  bid  to  put 
British  engines  on  Canadian  Government 
ferries  was  also  turned  down  in  favor  of 
a  Canadian  company.” 

In  its  relations  with  the  mother  country, 
Canada  gives  nothing  away.  It  does  not 
even  figure  in  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  mother 
country  as  a  member  of  the  sterling  bloc. 
If  it  sends  anything  to  England,  England  is 


expected  to  pay  in  hard  cash;  and  it  main¬ 
tains  no  such  program  even  in  relation  to 
the  mother  country  and  the  other  segments 
of  the  empire  as  that  covered  in  our  give¬ 
away  or  mutual-aid  setup.  Yet  on  the  re¬ 
cent  St.  Joseph  Dam  incident,  Canadians 
joined  the  howling  pack. 

Is  not  this  a  modern  illustration  of  the 
scene  in  Oliver  Twist  where  the  two  young 
thieves  who  had  stolen  the  watch  from  the 
innocent  bystander  chased  after  Oliver,  in 
the  forefront  of  the  crowd,  yelling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  “Stop  thief.” 

BRITISH  CONFUSION 

Is  it  not  also  amazing  to  see  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Mr.  Harold  Stassen  indig¬ 
nantly  arguing  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
British  manufacturer,  and  joining  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  cry  which  branded  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  as  a  reprehensible  economic 
nationalist,  set  on  defeating  the  purposes  of 
the  free  world? 

Surveyed  in  this  context,  who  can  blame 
the  British  for  being  confused.  Suddenly 
and  unaccountably  the  cow  refuses  to  be 
milked!  So  we  find  Mr.  Paul  Gore-Booth, 
director-general  of  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  in  the  United  States,  complaining  that 
“we  (the  British)  have  been  exhorted  a  great 
deal  to  be  more  enterprising,  to  use  more  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmanship,  and  to  penetrate  the 
United  States  market  with  goods” 
and  suggesting  morosely  that  having  gotten 
the  British  to  do  these  things,  we  have  run 
out  on  them.  Now  outside  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  question  of  why  the  British  need  a 
director-general  of  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  in  this  country,  an  intelligence  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  operation  suggesting  a  massive 
intervention  within  our  internal  affairs,  why 
should  our  public  officials  be  in  the  publicly 
acknowledged  position  of  urging  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  to  “penetrate  the  American  market”? 
This  it  seems  to  me  involves  a  plain  breach 
of  duty,  and  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
the  American  worker,  farmer,  and  business¬ 
man  who  have  put  these  people  in  office  and 
who  are  now  paying  their  salaries. 

No  one  bothers  to  make  mention  of  the 
fact  that  of  16  recent  heavy  power  equipment 
projects  on  which  there  were  both  United 
States  and  foreign  bids  in  1952,  foreign  firms 
were  awarded  6,  representing  a  full  42  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  involved. 

Two  other  projects  are  now  pending  which 
represent  a  full  10  percent  of  American 
annual  manufacturing  capacity  for  water¬ 
wheel  generators.  According  to  Mr.  Gwilym 
A.  Price,  president  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  “the  loss  of  these  orders  can  mean 
more  than  a  month’s  shutdown  of  all  United 
States  facilities  in  this  field.” 

The  inference  is  allowed  to  exist  that  even 
though  our  material  interests  may  be  affect¬ 
ed,  we  are  bound  somehow  by  the  so-called 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  on  the  basis  of  which 
foreign  nations  have  made  certain  offsetting 
commitments,  and  that  the  good  faith  in¬ 
volved  may  not  in  honor  be  disturbed. 

This  is  of  course  rubbish.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  This 
is  simply  a  name  which  has  been  fastened 
onto  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  words,  “reciprocal  trade”  do  not  even 
occur  in  that  document.  Certainly  the 
terms  “mutual  aid"  and  “reciprocal  trade” 
are  ordinary  tricks  of  verbiage,  for  the  trade 
is  not  reciprocal  nor  is  the  aid  mutual.  It  is 
only  a  weird  and  unexplainable  policy  of 
wastrelism  and  following  after  foreign  goods, 
which  has  been  pursued  in  one  guise  or  an¬ 
other  by  the  American  State  Department, 
whether  under  Mr.  Acheson  or  Mr.  Dulles. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  ACT 

When  under  all  of  the  conditions  which 
I  have  noted  above,  we  hear  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
exacting  from  the  Congress  a  1-year  exten¬ 
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sion  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  him  to  cut 
tariffs  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  it  is 
useful  to  determine  what  sources  this  stream 
of  demanded  authority  springs  from.  Quot¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission’s  booklet  on  the  operation  of 
the  trade  agreements  program,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  2,  1934,  asked 
for  the  authority  to  make  such  trade  agree¬ 
ments  as  “part  of  an  emergency  program 
necessitated  by  the  economic  crisis  through 
which  we  are  passing,”  and  “as  an  essential 
step  in  the  program  of  national  economic 
recovery  which  the  Congress  has  elaborated.” 
He  stated  that  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
“must  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  information,  so  as  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  sound  and  important  American, 
interest  will  be  injuriously  disturbed”  for 
“the  adjustment  of  our  foreign  trade  rela¬ 
tions  must  rest  on  the  premise  of  undertak¬ 
ing  to  benefit  and  not  to  injure  such  inter¬ 
ests.” 

No  one  can  misunderstand  this  language. 
It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  intention  is  not 
to  give  priority  to  the  commerce  of  other 
countries,  not  to  rescue  someone  from  com¬ 
munism,  but  only  to  aid  American  produc¬ 
tion  and  trade.  This  I  regard  as  a  proper 
function  of  government  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  authority  with  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  invested  the 
President. 

This  original  act  was  to  expire  on  June  12, 
1937,  but  Congress  extended  it  for  2  suc¬ 
cessive  3-year  periods,  first  in  1937,  again  in 
1940.  Later,  in  1943  and  1945,  the  act  was 
twice  again  extended  with  several  amend¬ 
ments. 

EXTENSION  OF  ACT 

These  amendments  handed  authority  to 
the  President  which  should  have  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Congress  itself,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  does  not  make  the  law  in  this  country; 
he  merely  administrates  and  executes  it. 
The  most  important  of  these  amendments, 
that  of  1945,  authorizes  the  President  to 
reduce  the  tariff  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
from  the  rates  effective  January  1  of  that 
year.  This  would  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  as  much  as  75  percent  from  the  rates 
in  effect  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  un¬ 
der  subsequent  legislation. 

In  1948  the  act  was  once  more  extended. 
Now  the  demand  is  made  for  renewed  ex¬ 
tension  which,  in  effect,  would  limit  the 
primary  authority  of  the  Congress  and  give 
the  State  Department  the  right  to  become 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  vastly 
exceeding  any  function  the  Founding  Fa¬ 
thers  of  our  Republic  visualized  for  that 
bureaucratic  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  prescribes  that  before  concluding 
any  trade  agreements  the  President  “shall 
seek  information  and  advice  with  respect 
thereto  from  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Departments  of  State,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Commerce,  and  from  such  other 
sources  as  he  may  deem  appropriate.”  There 
is  also  a  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
which  is  supposed  to  act  in  this  regard,  sup¬ 
plying  the  President  with  required  “infor¬ 
mation  and  advice.” 

In  practice  almost  total  authority  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  President,  and  since  the  chief 
executives  of  the  designated  departments  are 
all  appointed  by  him,  it  may  be  freely  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  conditioning  clause  is  of 
little  value  and  bearing.  What  has  bearing 
is  the  advice  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  who  apparently  is  responsible  for  the 
theories  and  policies  under  which  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  continuing  in  all  its  major 
outlines  the  exact  policies  previously 
formulated  by  his  predecessor. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  MISCONCEPTION 

Even  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
growth  of  Communist  and  Fascist  doctrine 
in.  the  various  countries,  the  arguments 
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offered  on  behalf  of  the  Marshall  plan  proved 
sadly  in  error.  In  France  where  both  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  peasants  will  promptly  vote  out 
of  power  any  government  which  seeks  to 
collect  taxes  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  state,  where  income  taxes  are 
simply  ignored  by  the  rich,  where  subsidies 
are  demanded  and  received  by  winegrowers 
and  other  organized  groups,  and  where  every¬ 
one  joins  together  to  resist  any  cut  in  welfare 
spending,  the  attitude  is  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  country’s  economy. 

The  French  have  taken  almost  a  negative 
attitude  toward  government,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  administration  remaining  in  power  no 
more  than  5  months.  A  rich  agricultural 
country,  the  French  import  more  foodstuffs 
by  twice  than  they  export.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  French  budget  receives  a 
larger  money  contribution  from  United 
States  sources,  direct  and  indirect,  than  it 
does  from  its  own  domestic  revenue  systems. 
Yet  despite  the  Marshall  plan,  offshore  pro¬ 
curement,  vast  United  States  Army  and  other 
expenditures,  every  fourth  Frenchman  goes 
to  the  polls  and  votes  Communist. 

This  must  mean  an  infiltration  of  Com¬ 
munists  everywhere  in  the  nation’s  econ¬ 
omy,  social,  industrial,  and  military.  There 
is  also  a  large  Fascist  group,  who  are  noth¬ 
ing  by  left-handed  Communists,  and  large 
groups  of  Marxian  near-Communists,  peo¬ 
ple  who  wish  to  attain  the  same  goals  but 
to  do  it  without  the  use  of  bombs  and  un¬ 
limited  violence. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  AND  COMMUNISM 
The  many  billions  poured  into  France  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  have 
not  bettered  this  situation.  The  Communist 
Party  is  still  France’s  largest  political  party, 
and  the  business  of  the  country  is  still  sna¬ 
fued  and  despoiled  by  the  same  doctrinaire 
groups,  operated  by  the  same  venal,  cynical 
men,  whose  private  ambitions  provide  almost 
the  sole  principle  by  which  their  actions  are 
measured. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  similar  refutation  of 
Marshall  plan  theories. 

The  country  has  made  a  remarkable  indus¬ 
trial  recovery,  some  43  percent  above  prewar 
levels,  but  despite  this  and  American  bil¬ 
lions  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
both  left  and  right  parties  and  a  heavy  loss 
of  strength  by  those  political  parties  com¬ 
mitted  to  social  doctrines  similar  to  our  own. 

Wherever  the  growth  of  communism  has 
been  stemmed  in  Italy  it  may  reliably  be 
stated  that  this  result  had  little  to  do  with 
our  system  of  handouts,  and  more  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  extraneous  forces.  In  Italy, 
where  the  existence  of  some  60  parties  splits 
the  electorate  into  many  small  political 
fragments,  the  Communist  Party  controls 
over  37  percent  of  the  vote  and  comes  within 
an  eyelash  of  being  the  largest  party  in  the 
country. 

Ironically  enough  for  the  Marshall  plan 
myth,  in  the  heavily  industrialized  Italian 
north,  where  there  exists  a  comparatively 
high  standard  of  living,  we  find  the  Com¬ 
munist  strongholds.  In  these  provinces, 
where  the  average  Italian  per  capita  income 
is  the  highest,  in  the  provincial  elections  of 
1951-52  the  Reds  received  52  percent  of  the 
total  Vote.  In  Sicily,  and  the  toe  of  Italy, 
where  unemployment  is  endemic,  where 
misery,  hunger,  and  poverty  are  very  real 
and  very  pressing,  and  where  the  per  capita 
income  is  only  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  industrial  north,  the  Communist 
strength,  as  indicated  by  the  last  provincial 
elections,  averaged  around  37  percent. 

EUROPE  AND  COMMUNISM 

Moreover,  in  Italy  the  country  which  was 
to  have  been  the  most  prominently  affected 
by  the  great  American  Marshall  plan  sub¬ 
sidy,  there  has  been  an  equally  disconcerting 
growth  of  equally  anti-American  right-wing 
parties,  with  democratic  coalition  groups 
steadily  collapsing  into  a  vacuum.  On  the 


elections  of  the  last  year  both  Communists 
and  the  Neo-Fascists  made  large  gains.  The 
4  parties  of  the  democratic  coalition  dropped 
from  a  total  of  63  percent  to  49.8  percent  of 
the  vote.  The  Communist  bloc  increased 
from  31  to  37.2  percent  of  the  vote,  and  the 
equally  violently  anti-American  Monarcho- 
Fascists  from  3  to  12  percent. 

This  may  be  a  great  success,  as  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  of  the  spend- 
and-spend  philosophy  insist — but  if  it  is 
then  it  may  be  said  that  another  such  suc¬ 
cess  will  ruin  us  altogether. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  demands  now  made  upon  us,  that 
the  massive  increase  in  Europe’s  industrial 
capacity,  for  which  we  ourselves  have  been 
responsible,  has  in  no  way  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  Europeans  assert  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  rearm  unless  Uncle  Sam  pays  the 
cost.  If  the  cost  of  our  Armed  Forces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Europe  is  added  to  the  figure  of 
direct  aid,  the  United  States  is  putting  up 
more  money  for  the  defense  of  Europe  than 
is  Europe  itself. 

Europeans  continue  to  threaten  us  with 
the  menace  of  communism  unless  we  vacate 
our  historic  policy  and  turn  over  our  do¬ 
mestic  market  to  them.  They  demand  that 
we  placate  the  Chinese  Reds  and  settle  with 
this  fourth-rate  extension  of  Soviet  power  as 
if  the  government  of  Mao  Tse-tung  indeed 
had  been  the  victor,  and  as  if  the  blood  of 
our  135,000  casualties  and  the  untold  billions 
we  have  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war 
had  no  meaning  at  all. 

EUROPEAN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

With  one  single  exception  none  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  even  maintains  a  period  of 
military  service  comparable  to  the  24  months 
which  each  able-bodied  American  boy  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  in  the  American  Army. 
Though  we  send  our  draftees  to  Korea  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  the  French,  far  from  standing 
at  our  side  there,  will  not  even  send  their 
own  drafted  men  to  Indochina  where 
France’s  stake  in  maintaining  its  imperial 
hold  is  large. 

These  are  nations  which  are  immediately 
menaced,  if  any  Soviet  threat  exists  at  all, 
yet  no  one  seems  to  grow  very  excited  over 
it.  Norway,  which  is  directly  on  the  firing 
line,  requires  only  12  months  of  service  in  its 
citizens’  army.  The  others,  for  the  most 
part,  demand  18  months,  and  even  little 
Belgium,  which  now  has  a  20-month  period, 
appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  reducing  it. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  we  have  not  even 
earned  the  good  will  of  the  European  states, 
for  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  compe¬ 
tent  observers  that  somehow  they  seem  to 
have  managed  to  build  up  an  active  dislike 
for  us.  It  is  we,  and  not  the  Russians,  who 
are  looked  on  as  being  trigger  happy.  We 
are  considered  pompous,  reactionary,  crude, 
and  selfishly  rich. 

COMMUNISM  AND  LIVING  STANDARDS 

I  submit  that  this  doctrine  of  groveling 
before  the  threat  of  communism  everywhere 
is  a  false  doctrine.  If  there  is  an  absolute 
relation  between  communism  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  industrial  production  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  making  it  necessary  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  living  standards  of  their  peo¬ 
ples — in  short,  to  be  blackmailed  into  sub¬ 
sidizing  them  under  threat  of  the  alternative 
of  communism— then,  indeed,  we  are  in  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  in  our  own  hemisphere.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  Mexican  peon  cer¬ 
tainly  is  fax  below  that  of  any  of  the  north 
European  countries,  and  perhaps  of  any 
European  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  standard  of  living 
in  such  South  American  countries  as  Bolivia 
(important  to  us  for  tin)  or  Colombia  and 
Haiti  (important  because  of  their  strategic 
location  in  geographical  space)  is  even  lower. 
The  poverty  which  grips  these  people  is  both 
tragic  and  undeniable.  Yet  none  of  this 
seems  to  have  frightened  those  who  demand 
that  we  share  the  wealth  with  Europe.  They 
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are  not- afraid  that  the  logic  of  their  argu¬ 
ments  offers  the  possibility  of  communism 
in  our  own  hemisphere  and  on  our  own 
continent. 

POINT  4 

Let  us  now  consider  that  other  expression 
of  national  profligacy  which  is  known  as 
point  4,  and  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
Marshall  plan  project.  The  point  4  program 
is  fulsomely  described  in  a  publication  issued 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  under 
date  of  1949  as  deriving  from  actual  Ameri¬ 
can  need.  This,  the  guiding  geniuses  of  our 
policy  declared,  demands  an  expansion  in 
the  productivity  and  purchasing  power  of 
the  depressed  countries.  The  expected  and 
prophesied  result  was  the  expansion  of  our 
own  foreign  trade,  both  in  respect  to  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  products. 

To  create  a  firm  economic  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  submerged  peoples  into 
good  Democrats  and  Republicans,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  wet-nurse  them  and 
their  economies  and  to  develop  on  their  be¬ 
half  an  industrial  structure.  Our  official 
statement  warns:  “Without  such  an  eco¬ 
nomic  base  they  (the  submerged  peoples) 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  expectations 
which  the  modern  world  has  aroused  in  their 
people.”  America,  of  course,  is  asked  to  put 
up  the  money  to  make  this  doctrine  good. 

Here  again  the  assumptions  proved  totally 
incorrect.  All  that  came  out  of  it  for  Uncle 
Sam  was  a  headache. 

POINT  4  MISCONCEPTIONS 

Let  us  see  where  these  claims  floundered 
and  why  they  were  opposed  to  any  possible 
favorable  outcome.  In  the  first  place,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  countries  involved  in  point 
4  are  colonial  possessions  whose  business  is 
conducted  at  the  point  of  guns  held  in  the 
hands  of  European  exploiters.  The  consist¬ 
ent  purpose  of  these  European  masters  has 
been  to  deindustrialize  these  lands  rather 
than  to  industrialize  them;  to  use  them,  in 
short,  as  sources  of  raw  materials  and  as 
exclusively  held  markets  for  printed  cottons 
and  the  usual  low-grade  exports  which  may 
be  sold  to  underprivileged  people.  Special 
care  at  all  times  is  taken  to  insure  the  na¬ 
tive  keeping  his  place  and  to  prevent  his 
developing  ambitioiis  ideas  by  which  he 
would  aspire  to  become  master  of  his  own 
affairs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  if  the  money 
could  be  expended  to  make  these  countries 
economically  independent  of  their  exploiters 
and  politically  free  in  fact,  this  action 
would  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  steal  still  further 
markets  from  overindustrialized  Europe  and 
Japan,  galvanizing  their  gaze  even  more 
hypnotically  in  the  direction  of  the  hungry 
Soviet  East.  These  new  industrial  devel¬ 
opments,  it  may  be  assumed,  would  add  to 
the  already  existing  overproduction  in  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities. 
It  would  result  in  the  erection  of  such  light 
industries  as  weaving  and  small  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  British  would  do  their  best  to  ex¬ 
clude  these  from  the  sterling  bloc,  and  other 
overurbanized  states  would  similarly  seek  to 
protect  their  own  sovereign  interests.  The 
single  big  market  which  remained  to  be  ap¬ 
peased  would  be  that  of  Soviet  Eurasia,  to 
which,  of  course,  these  countries  would  turn. 

Is  it  not  a  hopeless  concentration  on  will- 
of-the-wisps  to  see  our  welfare  enmeshed  in 
the  ability  of  others  to  secure  an  equally 
high  standard  of  living  or  an  equally  se¬ 
cure  welfare?  During  the  entire  existence 
of  our  Nation  there  have  been  depressed 
countries  in  the.  world.  Our  little  island 
of  prosperity  has  acted  like  a  lodestone,  as 
I  have  remarked  to  people  from  everywhere, 
attracted  to  it  and  to  the  principles  which 
have  brought  it  about.  To  make  all  of  these 
peoples  over  into  our  image  we  would  have 
to  change  not  only  their  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing,  but  their  standards  of  political  and  so¬ 
cial  organization,  their  relations  with  others. 
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as,  for  example,  the  relation  of  colony  and 
colonial  oppressor.  We  would  have  to  jump 
the  great  gap  in  education,  moral  grasp,  and 
understanding,  and  would  somehow  have  to 
confer  upon  them  a  public  mind  and  tradi¬ 
tion  similar  to  our  own. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  more  than  we  can 
handle,  and  certainly  it  is  more  than  anyone 
should  rightfully  demand  of  us.  Nor  do  I 
think  for  a  moment  that  Providence  has 
committed  into  our  unwary  hand  any  such 
painful  burden  as  this. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  far — Iran,  which 
British  influence  caused  us  to  abandon  in 
midstream;  India,  with  its  450  million  peo¬ 
ple,  which  though  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  claimed  to  be  neutral  in  the  Korean 
struggle. 

POINT  4  AND  COLONIALISM 

Bet  us  take  another  example,  Malaya, 
where  we  have  implemented  a  sort  of  point  4 
by  synthesis.  We  deliberately  directed  our 
policy  to  the  purchase  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  from  that  country  on  the  score  that 
Malaya  is  Britain’s  biggest  dollar  earner. 

Just  what  is  mean  by  that?  Is  little  im¬ 
poverished  Malaya,  whose  natives  run  around 
in  loin  cloths  and  sandals,  so  flourishing  as 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
British  Empire?  I  submit  that  if  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  Malayan  resources  are 
of  such  critical  importance  to  the  British 
economy,  the  British  are  not  even  acting 
the  part  of  honest  brokers  and  must  be  ab¬ 
stracting  almost  the  whole  take  and  putting 
almost  nothing  back.  Also,  then,  if  this 
economy  is  so  flourishing  as  to  be  the  most 
important  earner  of  dollars  for  Great  Britain 
and,  indeed,  for  the  entire  sterling  bloc 
mechanism,  why  is  it  that  the  country  is  in 
the  ferment  of  revolt  so  that  virtually  the 
entire  exportable  British  Army  has  been 
pinned  down  for  years  by  Malayan  guerrillas? 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  because  a  large  enough 
price  was  not  secured  for  Malayan  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  we  as  the  major  purchaser, 
were  thoroughly  gouged  based  on  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  our  self-apparent  need.  Rubber 
which  the  day  before  the  Korean  war  had 
sold  at  28 '4  cents,  skyrocketed  in  6  months 
to  86  cents.  This  nice  profit  also  may  be 
noted  in  that  other  important  Malayan  ex¬ 
port,  tin,  where  the  price  leaped  in  a  matter 
of  months  from  76%  cents  to  $1.84. 

Can  it  be  alleged  that  American  exports 
to  Malaya  have  benefited  through  this?  Or 
even  that  there  is  any  active  good  will  for 
America  and  her  purposes  there? 

POINT  4  HAS  ALSO  FAILED 

There  is  nothing  which  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  point  4  activity  anywhere 
which  does  not  already  exist  in  the  un¬ 
stinted  flow  of  American  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  Malayan  commodities.  If  it  is 
alleged  that  these  dollars  were  drained  off 
by  a  foreign  interloper,  would  not  this  same 
fact  be  true  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  point 
4  countries?  Are  not  all  of  them  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  self-interest  of  colonial  states, 
or  by  the  selfish  particularisms  of  purchased 
or  puppet  rulers?  Is  not  their  business  ad¬ 
ministered  in  fact  by  the  cold-blooded  bu¬ 
reaucracies  of  European  states?  Must  not 
even  such  allegedly  independent  countries  as 
Iraq,  Ethiopia,  and  Thailand  be  considered 
as  within  the  web  of  colonial  domination? 
These  are  in  point  of  fact  no  more  free  of 
Great  Britain  than  Poland  and  Hungary  are 
of  Russia.  It  is  said  that  not  even  a  gar¬ 
bage  collection  concession  can  be  secured  in 
Bagdad  without  the  consent  of  the  British 
resident,  who  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  country  itself  is  occupied  by  Brit¬ 
ish  airplanes  and  British  troops,  and  if  there 
is  a  tribal  rebellion,  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
Iraquian  Army,  who  put  it  down.  In  osten¬ 
sibly  free  Jordon  there  is  not  only  a  British 
resident  who  is  the  true  ruler  rather  than 
the  youthful  King,  but  the  so-called  Jordan 
Army  is  equipped  with  British  uniforms. 


served  with  British  munitions,  and  led  by  a 
British  general  known  as  Glubb  Pasha. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  then, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  which  is  poured 
into  submerged  or  point  4  countries  will 
actually  find  its  way  in  one  manner  or 
another  into  the  pockets  of  their  colonial 
masters? 

As  for  the  allegation  that  the  industrial¬ 
ization  of  these  territories  somehow  man¬ 
ages  to  democratize  them  and  increase  the 
respect  in  which  western  Europeans  are 
held,  this  is  altogether  an  expression  of  the 
publicist’s  and  propagandist’s  art.  I  need 
only  point  out  the  tragic  case  of  Africa, 
into  whose  physical  regeneration  the  Brit¬ 
ish  are  diverting  billions  of  dollars.  We 
all  know  of  the  bloody  Mau  Mau  killings 
there,  which  represent  in  effect  a  determined 
rebellion  against  the  domination  of  the 
whites.  A  similarly  explosive  situation  ex¬ 
ists  in  potential  all  over  Africa  today.  As 
in  Malaya  and  other  parts  of  southeast 
Asia,  the  Communists  are  having  a  field  day. 
Communist  infiltration  goes  along  rapidly 
and  successfully  under  the  guise  of  local 
patriotism  and  of  local  rebellion  against  the 
foreign  overlord. 

MISCONCEPTIONS  ON  EXPORT  TRADE 

It  may  very  well  be  remarked  that  the 
entire  contention  that  somehow  an  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  for  us  is  fostered  by  hand¬ 
outs,  or  that  an  extension  of  our  own  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  involved  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  other  countries  because  they  are 
thereby  enabled  to  buy  more,  is  essentially 
untrue.  Reference  need  be  made  only  to 
the  case  of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  south, 
Brazil,  which  has  undergone  an  enrmous 
expansion  of  both  its  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  potential.  This  has  involved  the 
erection  of  major  cities  such  as  Sao  Paulo 
in  the  south,  referred  to  as  the  Chicago  of 
Brazil,  the  opening  up  of  whole  territories 
to  the  plow,  and  the  building  of  mills, 
plants,  and  factories  of  all  kinds. 

This  great  industrial  expansion  has 
brought  into  being  problems  of  its  own,  just 
as  it  has  brought  such  problems  to  the 
more  highly  industrialized  states  of  Europe. 
As  a  net  result,  the  tightest  of  import  rules 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  Brazilian  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  quotes  a 
big  Rio  de  Janeiro  steel  importer  as  saying 
that  to  get  a  steel  import  license  these  days 
is  about  like  hitting  a  winning  number  on 
a  lottery.  Import  curbs  of  every  kind  are 
sending  imports  from  America  down  the 
toboggan.  In  1952  these  ran  a  monthly 
average  of  $47  million.  They  are  now  less 
than  half  this  amount.  The  American  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.  estimates  a  drop 
in  sales  from  1952  of  67  percent  for  the 
current  year.  Other  American  companies 
estimate  similar  drops,  differing  from  each 
other  only  in  amount  and  proportion. 

What  does  this  mean?  Only  that  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  some  direct  relation  between  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  and  American  export 
sales,  is  theoretical  nonsense.  For  here  in 
Brazil  is  a  perfect  case  in  point — a  country 
expanding  industrially  at  probably  the 
world’s  fastest  rate,  with  the  net  result  of  an 
enforced  decline  of  American  exports  there. 

It  seems  to  me  self-evident  on  the  record, 
that  ever  since  we  decided  to  abandon  our 
historic  policy  of  no  entanglements  with 
Europe,  we  have  been  involved  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  sequence  of  crises  which  are  the  heart 
of  our  present  difficulties — both  domestic 
and  international. 

THE  SAVE-THE-WORLD  MYTH 

This  preoccupation  with  the  save-the- 
world  myth  has  resulted  in  a  foreign  policy 
with  almost  a  minimal  record  of  success. 
There  has  been  no  failure  on  this  collossal 
scale  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy. 
It  has  not  even  served  to  gain  for  us  the 
friendship  of  those  who  have  been  most 
favored  by  it,  a  result  which  it  seems  to  me 
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also  is  inescapable,  for  one  cannot  buy 
friendship  with  handouts  or  by  some  un¬ 
fathomable  principle  which  allows  us  to  give 
and  give  without  seeking  any  measure  of 
responsibility  or  any  quid  pro  quo  in  return. 

The  result,  as  always  in  history,  again 
speaks  for  itself.  The  conclusion  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  In  Korea  where  we  have  had  scant 
military  help,  and  where  our  associates  in 
the  United  Nations  have  turned  out  to  be 
major  suppliers  to  our  Chinese  enemies,  can 
it  be  doubted  that  even  the  mild  restrictions 
we  have  been  successful  in  imposing  on  these 
practices  are  resented  by  our  European 
friends,  who  are  restive  and  annoyed  over 
what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  an  in¬ 
trusion  on  their  so-called  right  to  trade 
where  they  please? 

There  is  even  talk  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  Europeans  against  what  they  neuro¬ 
tically  imagine  to  be  an  injury  to  them  by 
us,  since  we  will  not  open  our  markets  for 
a  one-sided  invasion  by  their  products.  It 
is  stated,  for  example,  in  a  Whaley  Eaton 
Newsletter  of  May  5,  that  Britain  “will  sub¬ 
mit  alternative  proposals  on  sterling  trade 
at  June’s  Commonwealth  Conference  at 
Strasbourg.  The  plan  would  like  Europe  and 
sterling  by  ‘secondary  preferences’  against 
dollar  goods.  The  present  exclusions  work¬ 
ing  against  the  American  manufacturer 
would  become  even  tighter,  as  presenting 
‘the  only  policy  open  if  America  refuses  to 
play  her  part  in  closing  the  dollar  gap’.” 

EUROPEAN  STAKES  IN  OUR  ECONOMY 

Thus  this  dreary  theme  of  doubledealing 
of  one-way  action,  if  not  of  downright  dis¬ 
honesty,  continues,  with  the  United  States 
not  only  the  victim  but  the  object  of  indig¬ 
nation  wherein  we  are  saddled  with  Euro¬ 
pean  failures  of  all  kinds,  and  threatened 
with  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  “discrimina¬ 
tory  bilateral  deals.” 

These  are,  of  course,  meaningless  words 
and  empty  threats,  which  cannot  be  imple¬ 
mented  any  more  than  they  already  have 
been.  All  of  these  states  are  the  recipients 
of  tremendous  benefits  from  us — monetary, 
trade,  military,  and  otherwise — and  have  no 
intention  of  letting  this  beneficent  situation 
be  altered  if  they  can  prevent  it.  In  fact, 
most  of  this  caterwauling — for  caterwauling 
it  is — may  be  assumed  to  be  nothing  but 
a  bold  effort  to  condition  American  public 
opinion  favorably  to  European  causes.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  in  par¬ 
ticular  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
this  direction — a  condition  I  shall  refer  to 
again. 

The  extent  of  the  European  stake  in  our 
economy  has  become  truly  astronomical;  how 
fantastically  large  may  be  conveyed  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  total  budget  of  the  United  States 
during  the  time  when  Calvin  Coolidge  was 
President,  which  came  to  only  about  $3% 
billion. 

SEVENTY  BILLIONS  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Today  the  total  of  foreign  aid  directly 
given,  and  in  indirect  subsidy  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  must  be  close  to  $70 
billion,  if  everything  is  considered.  Billions 
are  being  spent  on  United  States  troops, 
bases,  and  facilities  in  Europe.  In  a  very 
proper  sense  the  troops,  bases,  and  other 
facilities  we  maintain  in  Europe  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  second  tourist  income 
source,  shoring  up  shaky  European  fiscal  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  estimated  that  maintaining  our 
troops  and  bases  overseas,  exclusive  of  Korea, 
comes  to  at  least  $12%  billion  a  year. 

At  least  $3  billion  has  been  spent  on  so- 
called  offshore  procurement,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  another  design  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  Congress,  for  it  has  been  clearly 
intended  that  the  manufacture  of  military 
equipment  and  material  for  American  secu¬ 
rity  purposes  be  in  the  hands  of  American, 
industry. 

If  more  subtly  contrived  measures  are  con¬ 
sidered,  such  as  stockpiling  and  other  ar« 
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rangements  geared  to  support  European 
monetary  systems,  the  total  moves  Into  un¬ 
known  figures.  If  lend-lease  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  outlays  are  added  in,  the  total  in  aid  to 
foreign  countries  must  be  well  over  $115 
billion,  and  climbing  rapidly. 

At  a  moment  when  even  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  are  cutting  and  reducing  nonwelfare 
expenses  of  every  kind,  Messrs.  Eisenhower 
and  Dulles  are  continuing  the  exact  policy 
followed  by  Truman  and  Acheson.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  is  not  even  one  of 
applied  semantics. 

American  aid  in  1954  is  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $5>/2  billion.  Offshore  procurement 
is  to  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  another  billion. 
Various  indirect  aids  through  gifts,  subsi¬ 
dies,  reinterpretation  of  customs  and  tariffs, 
etc.,  will  bring  the  total  to  well  over  $8 
billion.  In  addition  are  the  tremendous 
sums  spent  on  American  troops  and  bases 
abroad  which  have  the  effect  of  an  additional 
and  unrestricted  subsidy. 

CEILING  ON  AMERICAN  DEBT 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  legal 
limitation  which  exists  in  respect  to  the 
American  debt.  Under  present  law,  there  is 
a  ceiling  of  $275  billion,  which  is  the  total 
of  the  debt  which  the  Treasury  Department 
may  incur.  At  present  rates  of  expenditure 
this  ceiling  will  be  reached  at  the  end  of  1954. 
The  already-existing  debt  in  itself  is  a  mill¬ 
stone  around  the  necks  of  the  American 
people.  It  cannot  be  wished  or  waved  away, 
and  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  untold  gen¬ 
erations  of  Americans  who  will  be  born  en¬ 
slaved  to  it. 

Like  every  other  measure  Intended  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  welfare,  this  barrier  to  ruinous 
expenditure  also  will  probably  be  set  aside, 
but  it  is  well  to  make  the  American  people 
aware,  and  to  warn  them  that  in  the  end 
they  will  pay  for  it.  Despite  all  the  fancy 
talk  and  the  high-flown  words,  when  cold 
reality  finally  calls  the  hand,  it  will  be  their 
standard  of  living  which  will  be  reduced  in 
order  to  bring  our  national  books  into  bal¬ 
ance  again.  The  day  of  reckoning  may  be 
pushed  off  but  it  may  not  be  avoided. 

Even  in  a  country  rich  in  basic  resources, 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that  existing  wealth  and 
prosperity  represent  in  large  part  the  cumu¬ 
lative  savings  of  men  who  created  it  by  their 
unaided  sweat,  skill,  and  determination.  By 
forgetting  that  the  great  national  resource  is 
always  people  and  their  will  to  exist  in  free¬ 
dom  and  honor,  one  may  see  wealth  as  being 
independent  of  the  energies  which  created 
it.  Then  it  is  always  possible  to  parade  spe¬ 
cious  conclusions,  distorting  the  essential 
figures  or  reinterpreting  them,  so  that  they 
become  miraculously  responsive  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  men  in  power. 

The  normal  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  be  manipulated.  They  may 
only  be  obscured,  for  the  power  to  repeal 
them  is  not  given  to  men. 

In  view  of  the  sobering  facts  of  today,  is  it 
out  of  order  to  point  out  that  our  national 
resources  though  large  are  not  limitless? 
If  they  are  to  be  squandered  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  scrape  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  The  question  of  their  deple¬ 
tion  hence  is  not  one  of  academic  concern 
but  one  of  immediacy,  and  one  possessing 
very  real  and  sobering  possibilities. 

THE  HARD  PACTS  OF  LIFE 

Coming  from  a  State  where  life  may  not  be 
as  complicated  as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  where 
men  still  reason  simply,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out  what  happens  when  a  farmer 
literally  mines  his  soil,  taking  everything 
out  and  putting  nothing  back.  Our  Presi¬ 
dent  who  comes  from  the  great  corn-raising 
State  of  Kansas,  undoubtedly  must  be  aware 
of  many  tragic  cases  where  fine  cornland, 
blessed  by  the  Lord  with  almost  magic 
fertility,  has  been  leeched  and  mined  by  im¬ 
provident  and  heedless  owners  until  it  has 
sunk  to  a  submarginal  status  or  has  even 


been  abandoned  as  worthless  to  the  plow 
altogether. 

These  hard  facts  of  life,  and  one  has  to  be 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  to 
think  differently.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
to  work  hard  in  the  American  way  know  the 
need  for  husbanding  and  conserving  our  re¬ 
sources.  Experience  nas  taught  us  above  all 
that  no  one,  individual,  corporation,  or  na¬ 
tion,  can  spend  his  assets  and  have  them  too. 

UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENT  ABROAD 

Even  on  the  moot  question  of  United 
States  investment  abroad,  now  being  so  un¬ 
accountably  promoted  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  as  it  had  been  by  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration  before  it,  it  may  safely 
be  considered  that  this  is  another  expres¬ 
sion  of  American  political  Messianism.  In 
a  world  where  socialization,  with  its  virtual 
expropriation  of  foreign  investment,  is  a 
common  occurrence,  where  capital  is  often 
treated  as  being  an  exploiting  agency  in  it¬ 
self,  where  invested  as  well  as  earned  mon¬ 
eys  are  frozen  and  may  not  be  taken  out  by 
the  American  investor,  or  where  the  for¬ 
eign  investor  is  treated  as  a  dangerous  in¬ 
terloper  and  subjected  to  increasing  taxa¬ 
tion  and  limitations  by  law,  the  question  of 
expanded  foreign  investment  should  at  least 
be  considered  doubtful.  Yet  we  find  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  Treasury  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  and  other  related  bureaus,  encour¬ 
aging,  promoting,  and  demanding  that 
American  money  be  diverted  to  the  various 
countries  whose  welfare  we  are  seeking  to 
promote. 

There  is  now  some  $15  billion  of  United 
States  investment  abroad,  and  it  is  sought 
to  raise  this  to  $25  billion,  all  without  guar¬ 
anties  or  acceptable  assurance  whatsoever 
from  the  recipient  countries.  These  bene¬ 
ficiaries  talk  liberally  of  cooperation  but  re¬ 
fuse  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  good 
conduct  or  even  fair  play.  Moreover,  inso¬ 
far  as  part  of  these  moneys  go  to  the  so- 
called  undeveloped  and  dependent  countries, 
the  peoples  of  these  territories  have  every 
right  to  anger  and  apprehension  in  feeling 
that  by  thus  funding  and  supporting  Euro¬ 
pean  imperialism,  the  American  Nation  has 
made  itself  their  appointed  enemy. 

Almost  without  exception  all  other  na¬ 
tions  discourage  and  even  prevent  altogether 
such  investment  outside  of  their  own  fiscal 
control  systems,  and  consider  it  an  unten¬ 
able  drain  on  the  national  resource. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  same  disquieting 
picture  of  a  mutual  aid  which  operates  only 
one  way.  Certainly  I  can  be  forgiven  if  at 
times  I  think  we  fought  the  Revolution  of 
1776  for  nothing  and  that  the  United  States 
is  still  a  colony  in  the  true  sense  that  a  col¬ 
ony  exists,  functioning  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country. 

DULLES  SAYS  “SPEND  MORE” 

In  the  Weekly  Review,  a  summary  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  intelligence  prepared 
in  Britain  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States  to  businessmen,  political 
leaders,  and  others,  the  blunt  declaration  is 
made  that  “Mr.  Dulles  is  very  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  America  should  use  her  immense 
wealth  to  create  a  vast  mutual  trade  area, 
embracing  in  particular,  all  central  and 
southern  Africa,  the  entire  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  possible.  Eisenhower  agrees  with  him. 
So  do  a  growing  number  of  powerful  com¬ 
mercial  bodies  which  have  been  briefed  with 
the  military  and  economic  facts  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

If  this  be  true,  what  a  frightening  and 
disastrous  commentary  it  offers  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  floundering  course  of  the  American  ship 
of  state.  It  says  that  we  are  to  be  driven  to 
the  very  edge  of  catastrophe,  and  that  willy- 
nilly  we  are  traveling  the  road  described  by 
Lenin  when  he  declared  that  America  would 
be  brought  to  its  knees  by  internal  bank¬ 


ruptcy  brought  on  by  the  unlimited  squan¬ 
dering  of  its  resources. 

A  DISSOLVING  AMERICAN  ECONOMY? 

The  Russians  count  on  the  fact  that  they 
will  never  have  to  fight  a  war  against  us. 
Just  as  they  took  China  and  the  other  satel¬ 
lite  countries  by  a  mixture  of  guile  and 
force,  aided  by  the  moral  collapse  and  im¬ 
pending  bankruptcy  of  the  victim  states,  so 
they  calculate  the  biggest  plum  of  them 
all.  the  United  States  of  America,  will  fall 
into  their  hands  by  the  dissolution  of  its 
own  internal  economy.  This  is  an  end  which 
they  are  pursuing  and  promoting  by  every 
strategic  effort  at  their  command.  Though 
we  have  been  assured  by  our  leaders  over 
these  many  years  that  by  this  squandering 
of  our  assets  we  somehow  are  confounding 
the  Kremlin,  it  may  be  that  our  action  fits 
in  very  nicely  with  Russian  policies  and  that 
instead  of  being  resisted,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  them.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  continually  been  stimulated  into 
this  course  by  Moscow.  Whenever  we  seemed 
to  be  settling  down  into  some  sort  of  com¬ 
placency,  the  Kremlin  could  be  relied  on  to 
agitate  some  new  segment  of  the  world's 
economy,  inflaming  Amefican  nervousness 
again,  and  causing  us  to  continue  in  the  role 
of  Uncle  Sucker  who  is  blackmailed  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe  on  the  score  that  com¬ 
munism  threatens  and  that  those  threat¬ 
ened  will  not  resist  unless  we  manage  to  buy 
them  off. 

This  situation  has  gone  to  the  point  where 
it  subverts  any  possible  rational  approach 
to  our  problems.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  directly  threatens  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  American  people,  who  are  truly 
standing  alone  in  the  world  today,  and  who 
moreover  are  wrecking  their  own  internal 
economy  and  their  own  defense  mechanism 
in  a  terrible  and  unproductive  effort  to  play 
the  role  of  anointed  men,  appointed  by 
Providence  to  lead  humanity  out  of  the 
morass  in  which  they  move,  to  follow  our 
Mr.  Dulles  and  his  associates  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  millenium. 

This  spiritual  permeates  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  not  a  changeover  but 
an  inheritor  from  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration. 

BOWLES  SAYS  SPEND  STILL  MORE 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  who  2  years  ago  was 
United  States  Ambassador  to  New  Delhi,  has 
told  us  that — 

we  should  offer  both  India  and  Pakistan  the 
same  bold  assurance  that  we  gave  Turkey 
and  Greece  and  later  the  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  1947,  that  we  will  not  allow 
their  economies  to  fail  in  the  next  few  years 
for  lack  of  financial  resources. 

Neither  India  nor  Pakistan  has  given  us 
a  modicum  of  identifiable  support  in  our 
struggles  against  Sino-Soviet  aggression.  In¬ 
dia  in  particular  favors  pacifying  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Reds  by  jettisoning  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  wishes  to  see  Red  China  seated  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
common  with  other  British  Empire  as¬ 
sociates,  it  is  plumping  for  East-West  trade, 
whatever  the  result  in  dangerous  buildup 
of  the  Soviet  industrial  warmaking  base, 
and  accepts  the  new  international  gospel 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  selfishly  rich  and  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  support  the  world  and  to  bring 
the  standard  of  living  everywhere  into 
equalization  with  that  in  America. 

This  latter  expectation,  this  concept  of  the 
ordination  and  duty  of  Uncle  Sam  to  act  as 
a  minister  to  all  of  the  peoples,  is  not  only 
unique  but  unprecedented  in  International 
life.  Even  the  Soviet  Union,  considered  fa¬ 
natic  in  its  pursuit  of  doctrine,  insists  on 
value  received  in  all  its  dealings,  whether 
with  its  satellites  or  elsewhere.  In  fact  one 
may  well  believe  that  in  practically  every 
case  it  exacts  more  than  it  receives. 
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In  every  case,  including  that  of  China  at 
war,  a  quid  pro  quo  is  involved  for  all 
assistance  the  Kremlin  sends.  Moscow  does 
not  give  anything  for  nothing.  It  exacts 
a  price  and  condition  in  which  the  para¬ 
mount  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  them¬ 
selves  are  always  the  leading  element. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  FOR  AMERICANS 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
while  it  is  right  and  proper  for  Americans 
to  assist  foreigners  when  they  are  in  trouble, 
it  is  not  the  primary  duty  of  the  American 
Government  to  look  out  for  foreigners  first 
and  Americans  second.  Under  circumstances 
such  as  followed  after  the  historic  earth¬ 
quakes  in  Japan,  Americans  rose  magnifi¬ 
cently  to  alleviate  the  suffering;  but  it  is 
not  our  manifest  destiny  to  remake  the 
world  or  to  remake  the  relationships  of  the 
countries  to  each  other  or  to  their  own 
internal  goals.  To  do  so  means  that  we  will 
have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  myriad  of 
causes — on  their  colonial  imperialism,  their 
Marxist  tactics,  the  way  they  treat  their 
minorities,  and,  in  fact,  every  detail  of  their 
national  operation. 

Certainly  we  can  take  no  responsibility  for 
their  internal  concerns,  for  their  standards 
of  living,  and  for  other  factors  which  dictate 
the  terms  of  their  existence,  unless  we  are 
able  to  exercise  over  them  and  over  their 
future  the  same  authority  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  wield  over  the  lives  of  their  satellites. 
This  we  obviously  cannot  do;  it  is  an  out¬ 
come  every  right-thinking  American  would 
shy  away  from.  It  is  not  within  our  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  to  be  dictators,  but  only  a 
frank  dictatorship  and  cold-blooded  impe¬ 
rialism  is  capable  of  assuming  such  respon¬ 
sibilities  successfully.  A  free  nation  like 
our  own  attempting  to  operate  on  the  highest 
of  moral  standards  and  eschewing  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  interference  with  the  internal  life 
of  these  pensioned  states,  can  rely  on  nothing 
from  them  but  resentment,  and  will  not 
even  receive  the  quasiadvantage  of  vassal 
to  master. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 

We  can  juggle  figures  as  much  as  we 
please  in  an  effort  to  make  the  mutual-aid 
principle  look  different  from  an  ordinary 
swindle,  but  one  need  not  look  far  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  which  in  real  effect  is  financing  the 
great  bulk  of  the  purchases  made  in  this 
country  from  foreign  sources.  Compara¬ 
tive  figures  relating  to  levels  of  foreign 
trade,  or  levels  of  export  by  ourselves,  must 
be  examined  with  the  utmost  care.  Other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  found  serious  questions  of 
logic,  management,  and  accuracy,  which 
underlie  these  figures  and  change  their 
meaning.  For  example,  a  change  in  the 
pegged  value  of  sterling,  or  of  the  franc, 
can  contrive  an  automatic  change  in  rela¬ 
tive  import-export  position  which  is  all 
appearince  and  no  reality.  Or  by  increas¬ 
ing  military  shipments,  which  are  a  case 
unto  themselves,  our  export  can  appear  im¬ 
mense.  Our  actual  loss  of  commercial  export 
shipments  in  March  of  1953  against  the 
same  month  last  year,  was  21  percent,  but 
an  increase  in  military  shipments  of  181 
percent  almost  equalized  the  total  figure  in 
which  it  was  buried. 

The  true  fact  is  that  much  of  the  money  to 
pay  for  foreign  purchases  in  this  country  is 
derived  from  the  tax  moneys  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  via  the  United  States 
Treasury.  In  the  truest  sense  these  pur¬ 
chases  are  gifts. 

THE  HOAX  OF  RECIPROCITY 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  underwriting  the  industrial 
establishments  of  these  same  countries.  So 
in  effect  it  is  we  who  pay  for  the  exports; 
and  by  the  same  sequence  of  reasoning  it  is 
largely  we  who  finance  the  imports  which 


enter  our  domestic  market  to  compete  with 
our  home-produced  goods. 

Any  examination  of  this  question  of 
reciprocal  trade,  if  subjected  to  ordinary 
yardsticks  of  measurement,  makes  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  we  are  being  made  the  victims  of 
a  sort  of  international  hoax,  on  which  our 
leaders  keep  conveniently  silent.  The  na¬ 
tions  who  exclude  us  from  their  domestic 
markets  are  in  the  process  of  invading  our 
own,  where  they  are  able  to  offer  cutthroat 
competition  to  American  industry  with  its 
high  labor  and  production  costs. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  on  the  mistaken 
presumption  that  there  was  somehow  an 
absolute  connection  between  the  economic 
capacity  of  Europe  to  produce  and  the 
willingness  of  its  population  to  rush  head¬ 
long  into  communism,  we  have  urged  and 
stimulated  the  Continent  to  produce  more 
than  it  has  legitimate  market  for.-  Now  we 
find  Europe  plagued  with  this  very  problem. 
To  relieve  it,  it  is  demanded  of  us  that  we 
open  up  our  own  markets  still  further,  to 
absorb  the  surplus  which  we,  ourselves,  are 
responsible  for  creating. 

Thus  prompted,  Europeans,  with  their  vast 
pools  of  cheap  labor  in  the  colonies  and  low 
wage  standards  at  home,  are  going  ahead  on 
a  course  of  unconditioned  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  Since  this  expansion  bears  no  relation 
to  existing  market,  it  must  in  the  end  thrust 
them  into  the  necessity  of  trade  with  the 
Communist  East.  This  situation  I  shall 
come  back  to  presently.  Not  only  are  we 
financing  these  people  but  we  are  teaching 
them  efficiency.  Their  great  advantage  obvi¬ 
ously  lies  in  their  pools  of  cheap  labor.  The 
things  they  want  from  us  in  particular  are 
jigs,  dies,  and  heavy  machinery  for  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  consumer  goods.  In  short,  they 
are  building  a  competitive  industrial  society 
which  in  the  end  will  either  supply  the  Soviet 
East,  or  will  be  in  unrelenting  competition 
with  us  all  over  the  globe. 

AMERICANS  MANUFACTURING  ABROAD 

If  we  can  see  2  inches  in  front  of  our 
nose,  we  must  Icnow  that  one  day  we  will 
have  to  pay  the  piper  for  this  binge  of 
emotional  madness.  Even  today  more  and 
more  American  companies  are  manufactur¬ 
ing  abroad,  buying  or  building  plants  in 
order  to  have  access  to  the  pool  of  cheap 
labor  which  exists  there.  In  this  way  they 
are  able  to  serve  foreign  markets  more 
easily,  and  even  to  export  to  the  United 
States.  This  trend  is  firmly  established  in 
whole  sectors  of  our  industry,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cameras  and  film,  automobiles, 
and  chemicals,  and  is  rapidly  widening. 
There  are  automobile  and  other  American 
manufacturers  who  are  actually  building 
and  exporting  for  sale  to  the  United  States 
well-known  American  brands  and  makes,  in¬ 
cluding  motorcars.  In  short,  Europeans  have 
our  money,  and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
capture  our  industry  itself. 

UNEQUAL  COMPETITION 

Certainly  the  same  measuring  rod  used  in 
relation  to  our  own  production  for  export 
cannot  be  used  in  regard  to  that  of  foreign 
countries.  Their  labor  standards  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  operation  lend  themselves  to  far 
cheaper  production.  Fully  as  important, 
these  countries  possess  managed  currencies, 
and  their  semiauthoritarian  structures  give 
them  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  under¬ 
write  their  exports  and  to  achieve  strategic 
goals  by  cutthroat  competition. 

Where  our  own  exports  are  individual,  the 
business  of  foreign  countries  is  for  the  most 
part  conducted  or  controlled  by  the  state, 
which  in  one  way  or  another  manages  it  and 
is  in  a  position  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  state 
policy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  invade  European  markets  is  by  the 
actual  underwriting  of  our  exports,  which 


become  in  large  part  a  gift  to  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Without  these  incentives,  European 
industry,  heavily  cartelized  and  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  government,  is  totally  self-pro¬ 
tective  and  exclusive. 

On  the  question  of  European  invasion  of 
our  domestic  market,  it  hardly  seems  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  argument  that  any  producing  state 
whose  workers  possess  a  subsistence  level 
much  below  our  own  can  produce  cheaply 
enough  to  provide  ruinous  competition  for 
our  own  industry. 

RUINOUS  COMPETITION 

Actually  there  already  exists  serious  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extent  of  this  danger,  though 
we  still  are  sheltered  by  a  certain  modicum 
of  tariff  protection,  and  though  no  full-scale 
invasion  of  our  markets  has  yet  occurred. 
One  need  only  point  to  the  tuna  fisheries, 
where  much  idleness  has  been  produced 
among  California  workers  and  shipmen  due 
to  low-cost  Japanese  competition.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  of  opera  glasses  and  binoculars  has 
been  seriously  hurt  by  Japanese  imports, 
which  are  able  to  sell  in  our  own  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  less  than  one-third  of  the  price 
American  manufacturers  must  have  if  they 
are  to  allow  workers  an  American  standard 
of  living. 

The  same  is  true  of  Ohio  crockery  and  of 
other  industries,  which  have  been  compelled 
to  compete  against  even  the  limited  import 
which  is  now  allowed  under  such  protection 
as  we  today  possess.  One  might  say  that 
competitively  our  exports  have  been  suffo¬ 
cated  in  world  markets  except  for  those  goods 
which  we  can  produce  cheaper  by  virtue  of 
our  own  machine  efficiency,  or  dispose  of  by 
financing  the  transactions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  purchasers. 

Here  we  should  take  warning  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  advantage  of  superior  production  effi¬ 
ciency  will  not  last  forever.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  we  ourselves  appear  to  be  actively  com¬ 
mitted  to  bringing  the  efficiency  of  European 
production  to  our  own  level. 

PRICING  OURSELVES  OUT 

Thus  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  even¬ 
tually  pricing  ourselves  out  of  export  mar¬ 
kets  altogether. 

Should  we  also  open  up  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  to  this  kind  of  catastrophic  competition? 
Without  adequate  protection  for  our  manu¬ 
facturers  and  workers,  what  will  become  of 
the  American  standard  of  living?  Must  it  not 
decline  precipitously? 

Do  any  of  the  advocates  of  this  policy  of 
nonprotection  of  American  goods  consider 
the  manipulative  ability  of  foreign  producers 
based  on  their  integration  with  the  state 
itself,  their  massive  cartel  structures  and 
their  relation  to  corrupt  and  dishonest  cur¬ 
rency  systems,  all  of  which  favor  the  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  state  in  the  area  which  we 
refer  to  as  private  trade?  Our  own  producers 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  compete  against 
the  dumping  processes  and  quietly  formu¬ 
lated  price  wars  which  can,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  be  conducted  against  them  by  foreign 
competitors. 

When  one  considers  the  low  living  stand¬ 
ards  and  consequent  low  production  costs 
of  these  nations,  is  not  the  situation  fraught 
with  the  greatest  danger  to  our  own  people? 
The  average  American  wage  earner  working 
in  heavy  industry  makes  about  $1.80  per 
hour.  European  wages  are  not  much  more 
than  a  third  of  this.  The  wage  scale  in  Asia 
and  Africa  often  does  not  reach  this  figure 
for  a  full  day’s  work.  American  metal 
miners  get  7  to  10  times  the  wage  paid  native 
labor  in  the  rich  African  mines. 

Let  us  be  entirely  practical  in  this  matter. 
Unless  the  benefits  of  the  present  mutual- 
aid  program,  now  so  strongly  urged  on  us, 
are  plain,  neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  possesses  either  the  mandate  or 
right  to  make  the  uplift  of  other  peoples  an 
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essential  of  our  own  state  policy.  On  the 
basis  of  plain  historical  evidence,  these 
peoples  have  been  in  existence  a  long  time. 
Their  submarginal  or  low  standards  of  living 
have  been  a  constant  factor  in  their  history; 
the  gulf  between  our  own  high  standards 
and  their  low  ones  is  by  no  means  some¬ 
thing  new  and  unique,  and  bears  no  per¬ 
ceivable  relation  to  the  question  of  inter¬ 
national  communism. 

STATE  INDUSTRY - SINISTER  THREAT 

The  logic  of  the  position  would  appear  to 
speak  for  itself.  To  give  some  idea  how 
state-  and  cartel-controlled  industry  and  low 
producing  costs  could  send  us  headlong  into 
ruin,  we  have  only  to  look  at  recent  Soviet 
dumping  of  potash  here.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Soviets  are  exporting  to  the  United  States 
at  an  offering  price  less  than  our  producers 
are  able  to  mine  and  refine  it  at.  This  action 
is  seen  by  George  E.  Pettit,  vice  president  of 
the  Potash  Co.  of  America,  as  a  sinis¬ 
ter  threat  to  an  important  American  indus¬ 
try.  He  points  out  that  the  dumping  pat¬ 
tern  is  clear,  and  that  in  1950  when  a  serious 
strike  disrupted  our  own  potash  production. 
Communist  potash  was  offered  at  40  percent 
above  the  present  price. 

Further  evidence  is  offered  by  new  com¬ 
petitive  developments  in  the  oil  market. 
Russia  is  not  a  country  blessed  with  an  over¬ 
supply  of  oil  as  far  as  we  are  now  able  to 
determine.  Nevertheless,  she  has  been  able 
to  offer  Japan  Saghalien  oil  at  a  figure  30 
percent  below  current  international  f.  o.  b. 
prices.  On  the  subject  of  petroleum,  we 
were  told  at  the  time  of  the  Israeli-Arab 
war  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Arabs  due  to  the  petroleum  resources 
in  Arabian  countries,  which  were  described 
as  desperately  required  by  the  West.  Today 
the  biggest  producer,  Abbadan  in  Iran,  is 
for  effective  purposes  out  of  the  market. 
Yet  we  ourselves  are  faced  with  a  glut  of 
petroleum  in  our  own  country,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  inventory,  complicated  by  steadily  in¬ 
creased  imports  from  countries  where  there 
is  very  little  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax  and 
where  the  labor  cost  is  only  a  fraction  of 
ours. 

OUR  MINES  CLOSING  DOWN 
Much  of  the  same  situation  applies  to  coal. 
Rising  costs  and  increased  competition  from 
cheap  oil  is  contributing  to  the  closing  down 
of  coal  mines  throughout  the  country.  The 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  oil  waste  is 
supplanting  coal  for  use  as  fuel  in  many 
eastern  industrial  centers.  The  production 
of  coal  in  1953  has  dropped  20  percent  below 
1952.  Prices  of  bituminous  are  sagging. 
Small  soft-coal  mines  are  closing. 

Even  more  important,  in  view  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  for  war,  is  the  fact  that 
our  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  mines  are  shut¬ 
ting  down.  The  reason?  Cheaply  produced, 
state -controlled  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  from 
abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  complete  with 
the  gigantic  African  mines,  for  example, 
with  their  depressed  standard  of  labor,  if 
mine  owners  are  to  operate  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  American  labor  rightfully  demands. 

How  can  one  relate  the  position,  even  on 
such  basic  raw  materials  as  these,  to  the 
loud  outcry  being  made  by  foreign  states 
against  our  alleged  economic  nationalism  and 
high  tariffs?  Actually,  these  tariffs  are  not 
high,  and  have  been  steadily  declining  over 
the  years.  Before  World  War  II,  the  tariff 
on  lead  and  zinc  came  to  about  40  percent 
of  selling  price.  Today  it  is  only  about  8 
percent;  but  even  this  minor  percentage 
seems  to  annoy  our  friends  abroad  as  repre¬ 
senting  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
their  exploitation  of  our  market. 

DRIFT  TO  DEPRESSION? 

It  is  submitted  that  our  domestic  market  is 
not  capable  of  absorbing  unlimited  shock. 
Farm  income  has  fallen  by  more  than  8 
percent  in  a  year  and  is  still  dropping.  All 
sectors  of  our  economy  are  showing  signs  of 


regression.  Retail  sales  are  off,  and  even 
homes  are  beginning  to  be  a  drug  on  the 
market,  except  in  the  low-price  ranges. 

The  latter  situation  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  full  consumer  demand  for  homes  has 
been  met.  Certainly  the  Nation  is  not  over¬ 
built  in  this  respect.  The  need  for  new 
construction  could  not  be  filled  for  years. 

The  condition  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  people  increasingly  feel  themselves  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  buy.  The  pressure  of 
taxes  and  the  gradual  decline  in  whole  sec¬ 
tors  of  our  national  economy,  remain  the 
responsible  factors. 

The  pressing  need  for  schools  and  for  hos¬ 
pitals  is  equally  great,  but  our  communities 
do  not  feel  themselves  able  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  these  costs. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  informed  and 
authoritative  opinion  believes  that  we  are 
drifting  toward  actual  depression.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  considered  judgment  of  many 
Government  economists  and  is  reflected  in 
certain  measures  undertaken  recently  by  the 
President’s  Office  itself. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  this  the  time 
to  place  our  domestic  market  under  still 
greater  strain  by  removing  even  those  mini¬ 
mal  safeguards  for  American  production 
which  now  exist? 

Yet  we  read  in  the  widely  syndicated 
newspaper  supplement.  This  Week,  an  urgent 
piece  of  “Trade,  Not  Aid’’  propaganda  in 
which  the  bait  of  lower  prices  on  everything 
is  held  out  to  Americans.  The  president  of 
Britain’s  powerful  board  of  trade,  Mr.  G.  E.  P. 
Thorneycroft,  is  caused  to  say  piously,  “We 
ask  for  the  free  and  fair  competition  which 
has  been  the  mainspring  of  your  country’s 
expansion.”  Yet  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  instrumental  in  excluding 
American  imports  to  England  by  methods 
which  under  American  law  would  promptly 
land  him  and  his  associates  in  jail  for  con¬ 
spiracy. 

The  author  of  this  article  quotes  Henry 
Ford  II,  who  now  builds  Fords  under  the 
name  of  "Consuls,”  in  England  with  low 
cost  labor,  reshipping  them  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  as  demanding  “a  new  law 
without  loopholes,  encouraging  the  most 
rapid  possible  elimination  of  all  tariffs,”  and 
“the  abandonment  of  the  Buy  American  Act, 
which  limits  Government  buying  of  foreign 
goods.” 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 

Should  we  not  do  the  reverse,  and  elim¬ 
inate  such  unsound  practices  as  those  con¬ 
cerned,  let  us  say,  in  offshore  procurement? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  results  in  overturning  the  manifest  will 
of  the  Congress,  handing  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  billions  of  American  money  which  do 
not  even  show  on  the  subsidy  sheets.  If  we 
are  to  give  these  vast  sums  away,  would  it 
not  be  proper  to  at  least  possess  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  doing  the  manufacturing  here  so  as 
to  aid  the  American  worker  and  to  put  a 
floor  under  our  threatened  economy? 

PURBLIND  POLITICIANS 

I,  for  one,  am  fed  up  with  the  whole  of  this 
situation,  and  with  the  excuses  made  for  it. 
Arguments  on  its  behalf  appear  to  me  to  be 
no  more  than  pious  quackery,  whose  insti¬ 
gating  sources  urgently  require  investigation. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  bureaucrats  and  poli¬ 
ticians  still  remain  urbanely  purblind. 
They  do  not  bother  to  conceive  that  if  there 
could  be  an  Alger  Hiss  there  can  be  still 
other  Judas  goats  operating  in  our  higher 
echelons  for  causes  not  our  own.  Never 
looking  outside  of  their  blinders,  they  bandy 
the  words  reciprocal  and  mutual  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  gives  these  familiar  words  new 
meanings,  an  aptitude  they  have  in  common 
with  our  Communist  enemies,  who  do  not 
hesitate  for  example  to  refer  to  themselves 
as  the  “peoples  democracies”  and  the  “peace- 
loving  countries.” 

In  order  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  price 
on  Malayan  rubber  we  are  told  that  the 
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administration  is  "giving  serious  thought  to 
boosting  the  price  of  synthetic  (American 
produced)  rubber.”  The  proffered  reason 
is  to  realize  additional  earnings  from  the 
Government’s  synthetic  plants  before  they 
are  sold  to  private  industry.  The  real  reason 
obviously  is  to  further  bail  out  our  asso¬ 
ciates  abroad.  Meanwhile  these  same 
friends,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  have  pulled 
out  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
haggling  over  a  minor  difference  of  5  cents 
a  bushel.  At  the  very  moment  when  wheat 
is  literally  running  out  of  our  ears,  it  appears 
that  the  British  are  to  be  supplied  by  a 
bilateral  deal  with  the  Kremlin  for  Russian 
grain.  Reversely,  when  it  comes  to  com¬ 
modities  controlled  and  marketed  through 
cartel  and  government  manipulation,  they 
are  practicing  dumping,  even  on  our  do¬ 
mestic  market.  This  has  already  ruined  our 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc  mines,  and  has  cut 
our  cotton  export  to  2,455,000  bales  from 
the  period  of  August  1  through  April  30  last, 
as  compared  to  4,891,000  for  the  same  period 
for  the  previous  year. 

WE  MUST  HAVE  FRIENDS 

All  of  this  looks  like  a  scandalous  mis¬ 
direction  of  statescraft  in  which  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  elected  to  attempt  to  support  the 
world  on  shoulders  already  growing  shaky 
with  the  immense  burden  which  has  been 
loaded  upon  them.  At  the  very  least  it  is 
an  offense  to  the  American  citizen  who  must 
work  harder  to  pay  increasing  taxes,  and  who 
must  expect  less  in  the  way  of  living  stand¬ 
ards  for  his  family  and  education  for  his 
children,  in  order  to  continue  with  this  con¬ 
stant  drain  on  us. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  which  says,  “I  will 
protect  myself  from  my  enemies,  but  God 
protect  me  from  my  friends.”  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  who  has  received  the  greatest  disinc- 
tions  within  the  power  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  grant,  recently  alleged  in  defense  of 
exactly  the  record  which  I  am  reciting  today, 
that  “we  cannot  go  it  alone”  that  “we  must 
have  friends.”  Through  his  own  attain¬ 
ments  and  his  occupancy  of  his  present  emi¬ 
nent  office,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  his 
utterances;  but  should  it  not  be  pointed 
out  to  him  that  friendship  involves  not  only 
gratuities  but  mutual  responsibilities,  a 
willingness  to  stand  resolutely  at  the  side  of 
comrades  in  arms  when  the  going  gets  rough, 
and  that  it  comes  to  something  more  than 
a  periodical  attempt  to  squeeze  dollars  from 
the  old  softheaded  guy  with  the  whiskers? 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  the  entire 
NATO  plan  is  nothing  but  a  delusion.  It  is 
replete  with  distortion  of  the  fundamental 
facts,  if  the  issue  relates  to  our  ability  to 
defend  Europe  against  actual  Russian  ag¬ 
gression,  and  to  Europe’s  willingness  to  de¬ 
fend  itself. 

NATO  A  FAILURE 

However,  one  does  not  need  authority  to 
understand  that  NATO  is  an  unrelieved  fail¬ 
ure.  During  all  of  these  years  the  treaty 
alliance,  which  gives  it  effect  in  France,  has 
not  even  been  ratified  by  the  French  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  French 
will  continue  to  stall  it  indefinitely.  Their 
purpose  seems  to  be  more  that  of  preventing 
German  rearmament  than  of  building  their 
own  military  establishment.  The  Germans 
in  turn  are  seeking  to  lay  down  their  own 
conditions  for  associating  themselves  with 
NATO,  and  sometimes  give  the  impression 
of  having  adopted  a  pacifist  and  nonmilitary 
attitude.  The  British  are  sabotaging  the 
political  and  economic  unity  which  would 
make  it  operable;  The  Spaniards,  West 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Swiss  are  no  part  of 
the  arrangement;  and  the  entire  principle  of 
earnest  arming  and  mutual  support,  even  of 
the  borders  of  their  neighbors,  is  only  half¬ 
heartedly  applied.  I  am  reliably  told  that  all 
of  the  NATO  states  possess  little  more  than 
token  forces,  incapable  of  defending  even 
their  own  territories. 
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I  note  that  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  has 
unburdened  himself  of  the  astounding  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  20th  Division  United  States 
Army  with  its  improved  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  “would  be  able  to  offer  real  resistance” 
if  the  175th  Division  Soviet  Army  should  at¬ 
tack.  Beyond  the  implicit  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  this  is  no  European  duty  but  one 
incumbent  on  Uncle  Sam,  this  statement  has 
little  more  to  recommend  it  than  that  of  a 
previons  Defense  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson, 
when  he  declared  in  essence  that  if  Stalin 
attacked  in  the  morning,  we  would  knock 
him  into  total  insensibility  by  late  that  after¬ 
noon.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  added 
up  comparative  figures  of  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  or  consulted  his  military  and  logistical 
maps. 

ALLIANCE  WORTH  NOTHING 

I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
outside  of  the  monetary  rewards,  and  the 
expenditures  made  by  American  troops  on 
the  economies  of  the  various  countries  where 
they  are  stationed,  this  so-called  alliance  is 
worth  nothing,  and  is  about  the  shakiest 
thing  ever  created.  So  far  from  accepting 
Mr.  Wilson's  statement,  I  challenge  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  produce  one  single  qualified 
military  man  who  will  declare  that  all  of  the 
combined  forces  of  NATO  together  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  stopping  Russian  aggression  against 
Europe,  or  of  holding  a  line  anywhere,  for 
24  hours. 

Since  we  are  pouring  our  funds  into  this 
painted  sepulcher  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  even  our  Air  Force  the  money  it 
desperately  requires  to  maintain  itself  at 
a  proper  defense  level,  it  seems  to  me  that 
NATO  creates  a  dangerous  diversion,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  constitutes  a  true  menace 
to  the  ability  of  American  people  to  defend 
themselves  in  war. 

There  are  not  10  active  divisions  in  the 
entire  NATO  structure  which  possess  any¬ 
thing  like  adequate  antitank,  antiaircraft, 
and  other  supporting  units,  or  even  adequate 
small  arms.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Swiss  Army  alone  is  better 
organized  and  better  armed  and  perhaps  pos¬ 
sesses  greater  actual  strength. 

FRANCO-RITSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

The  assumption,  moreover,  that  somehow 
American  interests  are  identical  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  these  ill-assorted  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Tito,  whose  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  the  democratic  ideal  in  the  long  run  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  qualified  by  some  reasonable 
doubt,  is  sheer  nonsense,  for  none  of  them 
are  interested  at  this  moment  in  any  more 
than  their  own  immediate  self-interests  and 
well  being.  Both  the  French  and  British 
also  possess  an  existing  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Article  6  of  the  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  French  Republic,  signed 
in  Moscow  on  December  10,  1944,  reads  that 
“the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render 
each  other  every  possible  economic  assistance 
after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and 
accelerating  reconstruction  of  both  countries, 
and  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
world  prosperity.”  The  treaty  is  valid  for 

20  years  unless  denounced  by  either  party, 
which  to  date  has  not  been  the  case. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

The  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  was 
signed  in  London  on  May  26,  1942.  It  sim¬ 
ilarly  lasts  for  20  years  and  contains  the  same 
provisions.  Both  treaties,  incidentally,  re¬ 
quire  that  in  the  event  that  "one  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  during  the  postwar 
period  becomes  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Germany  or  any  of  the  States  of  Ger¬ 
many  *  ♦  *  the  other  high  contracting 
party  will  at  once  give  to  the  contracting 
party  so  involved  in  hostilities,  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  support  and  assistance  in 
its  power.” 


When  one  considers  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  arming  Germany  and  seeking  to 
incorporate  German  legions  into  the  NATO 
forces,  this  reading  must  at  least  raise 
eyebrows. 

RUSSIAN- JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

It  may  be  argued  that  somehow  these 
treaties,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  "mu¬ 
tual  aid,”  have  become  a  dead  letter.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  appear  that  this  were  so, 
though  Pravda  occasionally  refers  to  them 
as  if  they  were  very  much  alive.  However 
this  may  be,  even  recent  history  teaches  us 
that  their  demise  does  not  necessarily  follow 
as  a  historical  absolute.  These  Japanese  had 
such  a  treaty  of  nonaggression  with  the 
Russians,  which  many  thought-  had  been 
suspended  due  to  the  fact  that  mutual 
Russo-Japanese  bickering  had  reached  the 
stage  of  armed  clashes.  Nevertheless,  when 
it  became  convenient  for  the  treaty  to  be 
invoked  it  suddenly  reappeared  live  as  day. 
This  was  after  the  Japanese  assault  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  in  the  interests  of  treaty  nice¬ 
ties  the  Russians  meticulously  refrained 
from  attacking  the  Japanese  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Siberian  border.  Only  when 
Japan  had  been  knocked  to  its  knees  and 
was  within  a  few  days  of  total  capitulation, 
did  Moscow  suddenly  become  aware  of  its 
duty  to  us  as  an  ally.  Moscow’s  action  per¬ 
mitted  the  Japanese  to  leave  the  Chinese 
border  virtually  unguarded,  and  to  undertake 
a  mass  shifting  of  troops  and  munitions  to 
the  front  in  the  South  Pacific.  No  part  of 
these  facts  is  mitigated  by  the  final  outcome, 
when  at  the  last  moment  the  Russians  de¬ 
nounced  the  treaty,  and  with  the  consent 
of  our  own  State  Department  moved  in  to 
get  their  share  of  the  spoils. 

NATO  OBITUARY  WITHHELD 

All  of  this  weaseling  and  play-acting  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  truth  has  yet  to  be  frankly 
disclosed  to  the  American  people.  It  appears 
to  me  that  NATO  not  only  has  failed,  but 
that  it  has  already  died  and  been  written  off, 
and  that  the  administration  is  biding  its 
time  before  it  so  informs  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  In  short,  our  European  friends  who 
gave  excellent  lip  service  to  the  mutual  aid 
concept  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  was  willing  to 
foot  all  bills,  have  done  little  if  anything 
on  its  behalf.  I,  therefore,  state  that  NATO 
as  it  now  stands  constitutes  an  imposition 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  an  unqualified  failure,  and  the  American 
people  should  be  told  this  unpalatable  truth 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  for  one  have  no  wish  to  go  it  alone. 
We  need  all  of  the  allies  we  can  get  any¬ 
where,  but  we  need  actual  allies,  not  peti¬ 
tioners  for  favors,  who  back  off  when  the 
chips  -fire  down.  I  repeat  that  true  alliance 
is  like  marriage.  It  invokes  the  necessity 
for  equal  obligations  and  equal  sacrifices, 
and  cannot  be  a  one-sided  deal. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Our  European  associates  found  in  the 
China  trade  a  lucrative  source  of  income. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  every  Chinese-run 
motorized  vehicle,  whether  tank,  truck,  or 
motorcar,  operates  on  the  rubber  and  gas 
sold  to  them  by  these  countries,  and  brought 
to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  or  to  Chinese  ports 
in  European  ships. 

The  International  Statistical  Service  esti¬ 
mates  that — 

“Even  under  present  conditions  of  restricted 
imports  from  the  Western  World,  Commu¬ 
nist  China  still  depends  for  about  40  percent 
of  her  supplies  from  overseas  shipments.” 

The  total  of  shipments  to  China  via  the 
British  port  of  Hong  Kong  in  1952  totaled 
$149  million.  An  additional  $2'/2  billion 
worth  of  goods  is  estimated  to  reach  Red 
China  annually  by  sea  through  its  own  ports. 
The  supply  lines  themselves  are  operated  by 
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a  fleet  of  ships  owned  by  our  own  allies  and 
mutual-aid  associates. 

A  United  States  Commerce  Department 
figure  indicates  that  these  countries  are 
trading  with  Communist  China  to  the  tune 
of  $600  million  a  year.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  a  large  and  rising  volume  of  black- 
market  transactions  to  which  these  states 
conveniently  close  then-  eyes.  It  includes 
an  import  last  year  of  large  quantities  of 
rubber,  wool,  cotton,  and  chemicals  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  oil.  Ceylon,  which  is  a  British 
dependency,  has  made  a  new  5-year  trade 
agreement  with  Red  China  under  which  it  is 
to  ship  50,000  metric  tons  of  rubber  to  that 
country  in  return  for  270,000  tons  of  rice 
annually.  Egypt  has  just  concluded  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Eastern  Germany  under 
which  she  will  send  that  Soviet  satellite 
cotton,  manganese,  and  phosphate  in  re¬ 
turn  for  Soviet -produced  materials.  Indo¬ 
nesia,  which  is  on  our  list  of  so-called 
friends,  has  just  concluded  another  swap 
deal  by  which  rubber,  tin,  and  critical  raw 
materials  are  to  be  sent  to  Communist  Po¬ 
land  in  return  for  goods  which  the  Soviet 
Union  produces  in  excess. 

CHENAULT’S  AIRPLANES 

Acting  urbanely  as  middleman,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  Hong  Kong  are  offering  Japanese  ex¬ 
porters  a  swap  of  coking  coal  from  China 
for  textile  spindles  from  Japan.  It  is  for 
such  considerations  of  expediency  that  a 
British  court  at  Hong  Kong,  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  struggle  being  waged  on  Ko¬ 
rean  battlefields,  decided  to  give  the  invalu¬ 
able  airplanes  of  the  China  airline,  owned 
by  a  company  headed  toy  the  American  gen¬ 
eral,  Chenault,  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
as  being  the  rightful  owners.  This  decision 
finally  was  overruled  by  the  highest  British 
court  in  Hong  Kong  after  a  3-year  legal  bat¬ 
tle  and  strong  unofficial  United  States  rep¬ 
resentations.  The  airplanes  were  sitting  on 
Hong  Kong  ports  during  all  of  this  litiga¬ 
tion  and  literally  rotted  away.  This  tedious 
concentration  on  alleged  legal  rights  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  hostile  power  engaged  in  shoot¬ 
ing  down  our  boys,  and,  for  that  matter,  a 
few  token  British  companies  seems  more 
than  reason  can  stomach. 

EUROPE  WANTS  RED  TRADE 

Distrust  of  the  United  States  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  report  by  observers  in  all 
of  the  European  capitals.  Europe  shows 
every  indication  of  entering  into  massive 
trade  arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  become  an  important  supplier  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  vital  goods  to  the  Soviet 
apparatus.  Their  cartelized  business  struc¬ 
tures  are  chafing  at  the  leash  to  do  openly 
what  they  are  now  doing  surreptitiously, 
supplying  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  sell  anything  at  a  price. 

This  situation  is  covered  nicely  by  the 
finance  analyst,  Sylvia  Porter,  in  a  dispatch 
to  her  newspaper  syndicate  from  Vienna. 
Miss  Porter  states  that  “all  over  Europe, 
there  is  strong  resentment  against  our  rigid 
and  broad  curbs.  The  pull  to  revive  trade 
with  Russia  is  really  serious  and  intense. 
What  is  Russia  to  gain  by  this  offensive? 
Plenty.  She  desperately  wants  many  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  as  West  Europe  wants  mar¬ 
kets.  Copper,  chemicals,  steel,  machine 
tools — she  is  willing  to  pay  fantastic  prices, 
go  to  extraordinary  lengths  for  this  sort  of 
stuff,  a  highly  informed  diplomat  told  me 
here.  She  needs  these  materials  for  her  war 
buildup  and  industrialization.” 

Whatever  morale  the  European  states  have 
had,  has  been  sapped  by  years  of  desperate 
bickering,  postwar  austerity,  and  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  theorems  of  the  welfare 
state.  Robbing  their  citizens  of  incentive, 
multiplying  the  drones  and  taxing  to  the 
point  of  semislavery.  Ludwell  Denny,  the 
Scripps-Howard  foreign  editor,  stated  the 
matter  well,  saying  that,  “The  people  are 
ceasing  to  care,  they  are  becoming  fatalistic. 
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they  no  longer  labor  with  the  old  zest,  or 
struggle  with  the  old  assurance.  There  is 
more  loafing,  more  escapism,  more  gambling, 
more  cheating,  more  crime.  The  appeals  of 
their  leaders  for  more  discipline,  sacrifice, 
production  do  not  stir  them.” 

The  enterprising  Soviet  expansion  econ¬ 
omy  understands  or  senses  the  position  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  own  leaders.  As  a  totalitarian 
state,  Russia  is  able  to  exploit  this  psychol¬ 
ogy  to  the  fullest.  She  can  make  terms 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  profit  or  loss, 
but  only  with  ultimate  Russian  strategic 
goals.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  they  have 
already  offered  600,000  tons  of  crude  oil  to 
Japan  at  a  price  strongly  below  the  market. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  request  dollars  in  pay¬ 
ment,  but  boats,  motors,  engines,  and  the 
products  of  Japan’s  shops  and  foundries. 
One  may  well  imagine  the  hypnotic  effect 
on  Japanese  businessmen  who  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  their  customary  Chinese  mainland 
markets,  and  are  being  choked  in  Africa  and 
the  balance  of  Asia  by  sterling  area  curbs. 
Yet  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  if  the 
British  are  so  anxious  to  liberalize  trade  they 
might  well  make  a  start  with  the  sterling 
bloc  mechanism  so  as  to  release  Japan  from 
its  present  compulsion  to  deal  with  the  Red 
Chinese  mainland. 

STEALING  ATOMIC  SECRETS 

One  may  concentrate  on  the  fact  that  our 
associates  in  the  Korean  adventure  are  guilty 
of  dealing  with  the  enemy  for  profit,  that 
though  they  possess  populations  many  times 
our  own,  and  resources  comparable  to  ours, 
they  have  contributed  almost  nothing  to  the 
struggle.  All  of  this  may  be  an  under¬ 
standable  piece  of  dissembling  which  in  the 
end  will  right  itself.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  worse,  which  derives  from  the  ability 
of  these  states  to  work  both  sides  of  the 
street,  the  access  they  possess  to  our  state 
and  military  secrets. 

For  some  reason  which  Is  not  quite  clear, 
the  British  were  selected  from  the  French, 
Belgians,  Mexicans,  Brazilians,  and  other  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  United  Nations  and  given 
access  to  our  atomic  and  other  secrets. 

During  this  period  we  made  a  great  fuss 
over  our  own  minor -league  culprits  like  the 
two  Rosenbergs,  who  we  are  told  managed 
to  steal  certain  drawings.  But  who  has  said 
anything  about  the  wholesale  delivery  of 
atomic  and  other  top-drawer  secrets  to 
Moscow,  funneled  directly  through  a  series 
of  turncoats  and  Russian  agents  who  were 
placed  by  Britain  in  the  highest  possible 
position  for  a  full  and  unreserved  disclosure 
of  these  highly  confidential  matters.  I  refer 
now  to  Allan  Nunn  May,  the  Canadian  sci¬ 
entist;  the  German,  Klaus  Fuchs;  and  the 
Italian,  Pontecorvo;  all  employed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  all  vouched  for  by  White¬ 
hall,  and  all  with  direct  and  almost  total 
access  to  the  secret  diagrams,  charts,  and 
papers  which  concerned  our  atomic  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  refer  also  to  Mr.  MacLean,  who  was 
head  of  the  American  division  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  similarly 
well  placed,  both  of  whom  had  access  to  top- 
drawer  material  and  were  part  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  belt  which  operated  between  London 
and  Moscow. 

BRITISH  LENIENCY 

Yes;  these  men  turned  out  to  be  espionage 
agents  for  the  Kremlin.  Some  disappeared 
into  Russia;  some  were  tried  and  convicted 
for  their  crimes.  When  I  say  convicted  for 
their  crimes,  I  am  taken  aback  to  find  that 
the  British  not  only  did  not  manage  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  against  the  depredations  of  these 
top-drawer  agents  of  Stalin,  Beria,  and  Mal¬ 
enkov,  but  allowed  them  to  escape  with  only 
a  few  years  in  prison.  When  I  compare 
this  with  our  treatment  of  the  pitiful  little 
American  Communist  agents,  the  Rosen¬ 
bergs,  who  were  sentenced  by  our  courts  to 
death,  I  must  confess  a  certain  feeling  of 
exasperation. 


Before  it  is  considered  what  these  things 
mean  In  terms  of  practical  overall  policy,  we 
should  remember  that  in  the  last  national 
election  if  the  vote  and  the  issues  meant 
anything  at  all,  they  meant  that  the  people 
have  expressed  their  will  for  a  radical  change 
in  this  wholfy  ridiculous  policy.  This  change 
will  not  be  brought  about  by  a  further  and 
continued  adherence  to  Europeanism  and 
to  shopworn  social  theories  which  are  passed 
off  as  something  brilliant  and  new,  or  by  a 
quixotic  bout  with  the  windmill  of  mes¬ 
sianic  ordination.  It  can  only  come  about 
by  centering  our  judgments  on  the  duties 
and  realities  of  life  as  they  apply  directly 
to  ourselves. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  FIRST 

It  is  not  shameful  to  say  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  proper  and  respectful  for  Americans  to 
look  out  for  themselves  and  to  place  the 
security  of  their  own  Nation  first.  To  do  so 
is  not  unjust  to  other  people.  In  the  end  it 
may  serve  better  in  our  effort  to  command 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  others  than  the 
existing  subsidy  policy  which  only  acts  to 
weaken  the  character  and  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  of  our  European  friends. 

In  this  very  real  sense  I  have  been  told  by 
prominent  Europeans  that  our  actions  have 
done  Europe  itself  considerable  hurt. 

Just  as  our  pioneers  created  out  of  noth¬ 
ing  by  their  own  unaided  sweat  and  labor  a 
great  nation,  these  now-forgotten  European 
statesmen  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  “God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.” 

They  know  that  the  padrone  principle  can 
be  as  destructive  to  the  character  and  moral 
strength  of  nations  as  it  can  be  to  that  of 
individuals.  These  finally  lose  their  capacity 
to  cope  with  their  own  problems  on  their 
own  responsibility,  as  any  indulgent  father 
with  a  spoiled  son  will  unhappily  testify. 

In  short,  if  it  be  argued  that  we  have  been 
victimized  by  Europeans,  who  are  unwilling 
to  take  resolute  action  by  which  their  own 
social  and  military  problems  may  be  resolved, 
it  may  be  conversely  argued  that  Europe  it¬ 
self  has  been  victimized  by  our  principle  of 
handouts,  which  has  served  to  destroy  Euro¬ 
pean  stamina  and  the  spirit  of  independent 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  necessary  to 
survival. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  FIRST 

Let  us  look  at  another  part  of  the  pattern 
by  which  our  associates  in  the  mutual  aid 
program  are  operating.  What  a  pathetic  and 
irresponsible  picture  it  presents. 

While  we  have  been  squeezing  our  produc¬ 
tive  economy  dry  for  taxes  to  prepare  for  war 
and  to  support  the  so-called  free  world  all 
over  the  globe,  European  statesmen  have 
been  doing  exactly  the  opposite,  and  even 
seek  to  reduce  what  little  they  are  spending 
on  behalf  of  their  own  defense. 

It  is  these  European  states  which  are  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  firing  line  if  there  is  to  be 
trouble.  It  is  they  who  are  immediately 
threatened  if  any  of  us  are  threatened. 
In  David  Lawrence’s  the  Business  Outlook, 
he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  European  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  progress  toward  strength  and 
self-sufficiency  is  based  to  a  great  degree  on 
the  priority  given  the  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  over  defense.  France,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  spent  30  percent  of  her  budget 
for  public  works.  Norway  invested  29  per¬ 
cent  of  national  output  in  new  productive 
facilities.  Public  assistance  for  health  and 
education  has  now  reached  21  percent  of 
the  Italian  budget  as  against  8  percent  in 
1938.  Britain  jumped  her  welfare  costs  from 
22  percent  of  the  budget  to  32  percent,  and 
Norway  from  26  percent  to  35  percent. 

If  social  welfare  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  take  precedence  even  over  defense  and  se¬ 
curity,  then  it  is  submitted  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  is  footing  the  bill,  has  as  much 
right  to  free  wigs,  toupees,  false  teeth,  med¬ 
ical  services,  and  the  rest,  as  the  European 
who  is  receiving  all  of  these  benefits  through 
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the  Indirect  medium  of  American  tax 
moneys. 

INTO  COURT  WITH  CLEAN  HANDS 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  devil  theory  as  it 
is  applied  to  human  beings.  I  believe  that 
the  British  and  French  are  nice  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  be  succumbing  to 
the  prevalent  hysteria  if  I  did  not  also  state 
that  I  believe  the  Russians  are  nice  people. 
I  believe  that  the  Russian  Government  and 
state  organization  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  freedom  of  the  world,  and  is 
guilty  of  the  crimes  against  humanity  which 
we  all  find  so  hideous.  But  as  I  have  point¬ 
ed  out,  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right;  and 
to  the  degree  that  imperialism  is  an  evil 
which  cannot  be  mitigated  because  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  our  friends,  we  are  not  helped  in 
the  uncompromising  worldwide  war  in  which 
the  Russians  and  ourselves  are  seeking  the 
conquest  of  men’s  souls.  One  must  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands  in  this  strug¬ 
gle,  and  the  imperialists  cannot  do  so  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  imperialists,  only  in 
a  degree  less  culpable  than  the  Russians. 
They  are  incapable  of  a  total  action  on  be¬ 
half  of  freedom  as  we  conceive  it.  Their  own 
primary  interests  come  foremost,  unrelieved 
by  any  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  their 
neighbors.  They  are  determined  at  all  costs 
to  protect  their  own  little  exclusive  systems 
in  which  their  vested  interests — financial, 
political,  and  industrial — are  anchored. 

TIME  TO  GET  OUT  OF  EUROPE 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  alto¬ 
gether  how  Europeans  have  been  able  to 
acquire  so  hypnotic  an  influence  over  our 
statesmen.  I  only  know  that  somehow  we 
will  have  to  get  these  people  off  our  necks, 
and  their  hands  out  of  our  pockets.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  get  out  of 
Europe,  and  stay  out. 

This  is  a  blunt  evaluation,  but  the  times 
call  for  blunt  talk.  If  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  like  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden 
eggs,  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  we  will  have 
to  return  forthwith  to  the  historic  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  of  minding  our  own  business  and 
letting  other  people  mind  theirs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  prepared 
to  let  such  an  aggressor  as  the  Kremlin  run 
amuck  in  the  world,  any  more  than  it  did 
in  President  Monroes’  time,  when  we  put 
an  effective  end  to  the  aggressions  of  im¬ 
perial  Europe  on  this  continent  by  a  simple 
notice  that  any  such  action  would  see  us 
come  in  shooting.  This  was  a  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  than  the  save-the-world 
policy  we  have  followed  in  this  generation, 
with  its  placating  and  wooing  of  the  most 
ridiculous  people  on  the  even  more  ridiculous 
score  that  we  are  all  equals  together  and  are 
together  equally  supporting  the  great  arch 
of  civilization  by  mutual  aid. 

SUBVERSION  OF  HISTORIC  ATTITUDE 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  know  how  this  kind 
of  unrelieved  fantasy  managed  to  replace 
the  historic  hardheaded  American  policy  of 
wariness  and  independence  of  others.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  correc¬ 
tive  value  if  we  could  find  out  how  this 
subversion  of  our  historic  attitude  came 
about. 

In  part,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  the  make-the-world-over  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Marxists,  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  for  us  that  Uncle  Sam  was  now  the 
appointed  minister  to  all  of  the  peoples. 
In  part  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  infe¬ 
riority  feeling  held  by  many  Americans  who 
believe  that  somehow  Europe  is  better,  more 
cultured,  and  needs  to  be  kowtowed  to. 
Part  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  persistent  and 
irrepressible  pro-Anglicism  which  still  sees 
the  United  States  as  an  English  colony 
intellectually  and  culturally,  and  which 
judges  our  highest  duty  to  be  support  of 
the  mother  country.  Here  we  find  insti¬ 
tutions  which  may  be  suspected  of  being 
powerfully  organized  lobbies,  such  as  the 
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English  Speaking  Union,  the  Rhodes  Schol¬ 
arship  Committee,  and  others. 

Certainly  a  great  part  of  this  singular 
situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  matter 
who  rules  this  country  in  the  top  executive 
positions,  the  echelons  of  permanent  officials 
underneath,  especially  of  State  Department 
officials,  are  made  up  of  career  men  whose 
influence  is  not  only  great  but  decisive.  It 
is  these  men  who  appear  to  know  the  facts 
and  who  impose  the  decisions  in  the  largest 
measure  upon  their  newly  appointed  supe¬ 
riors.  They  form  a  policymaking-  phalanx 
which  literally  needs  dynamiting  to  breach. 

THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE 

In  these  true  policymaking  echelons  we 
discover  that  the  State  Department  has  be¬ 
come  for  practical  purposes  a  refuge  for 
career  people  of  the  social  register.  These 
people  see  their  highest  destiny  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptances  provided  by  British  and  French 
social  circles.  They  possess  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  so-called  Mayfair  group  of 
London  and  the  social  rulers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  than  they  do  of  the  people  and  points 
of  view  held  by  ordinary  Americans.  In  this 
sense  they  are  true  cosmopolites  and  less 
American  than  international.  Their  whole 
life  is  associated  with  questions  of  social 
precedence  and  standing,  so  that  all  of  their 
inclinations,  sympathies,  and  ideas  are  pro¬ 
pelled  toward  the  interests  of  their  European 
friends. 

BIG  BUSINESS  BECOMES  INVOLVED 

Influential  businessmen  in  this  country 
often  become  putty  in  their  hands;  their 
wives  are  dazzled  by  social  preferment,  and 
the  businessmen  themselves,  if  they  are  im¬ 
portant  enough,  may  be  quietly  taken  into 
the  worldwide  cartels  .and  given  a  stake  in 
the  European  game.  This  has  happened  in 
large  measure  with  the  petroleum  people, 
and  I  am  afraid  with  others  as  well,  so  that 
their  interests  have  become  identified  with 
European  interests  rather  than  with  the  com¬ 
plete  and  total  security  of  their  own  country. 

A  SERIES  OF  MISJUDGMENTS 

All  of  this  has  pitched  us  forward  into  a 
series  of  inconceivable  misjudgments.  One 
of  these  was  the  vast  loan  and  giveaway 
program  by  which  we  spent  some  70  to  110 
billion  dollars  with  worse  than  a  negative 
result.  Another  has  to  do  with  the  serio¬ 
comic  succession  of  actions  which  destroyed 
our  position  in  Asia  and  handed  China  to 
the  Communists.  Another  is  involved  in 
the  astounding  situation  in  Korea  where  the 
United  States  practically  alone  has  been 
fighting  a  war  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations,  while  its  so-called  allies  and  asso¬ 
ciates  continued  a  profitable  trade  in  war¬ 
making  materials  with  the  enemy.  Still 
another  is  the  idea  which  has  somehow  been 
sold  to  American  political  leaders,  that  we 
bear  a  moral  obligation  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  even 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Finally,  there 
is  the  tragic  misconception  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
trade  and  fiscal  balance  of  European  states, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
their  interests  are  identical  with  ours  and 
places  us  squarely  on  the  side  of  their  state, 
social,  and  imperial  systems. 

A  small  sidelight  on  the  consequences  of 
these  actions  may  be  seen  in  such  a  territory 
as  Malaya,  where  we  regard  it  as  in  the 
common  interest,  and  perfectly  normal,  that 
Malaya  should  be  the  so-called  largest  dollar 
earner  for  the  British  Empire.  The  result 
is  the  outlawing  of  those  who  seek  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  in  Malaya,  who  are 
looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  civilization, 
so  that  their  energies  and  hopes  have  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Communists, 
who  seem  to  them  to  be  extending  a  willing 
and  helpful  hand,  rather  than  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  free  republicanism  and  democracy. 


INTERNATIONAL  BOONDOGGLING 

Just  how  fully  this  administration  has  ac¬ 
cepted  such  responsibilities,  which  it  has 
taken  over  directly  from  the  previous  ad¬ 
ministration,  may  be  read  in  the  newspaper 
account  that  Eisenhower  will  go  to  Ber¬ 
muda  prepared  to  give  more  concrete  an¬ 
swers  as  to  when,  where,  and  how  the  United 
States  will  aid  convertibility,  lower  tariff, 
increase  foreign  investments,  permit  ex¬ 
panded  East-West  trade,  and  so  forth.  Why 
’these  things  are  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  since  they  encompass  purely  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  of  foreign  countries  completely 
beyond  our  political  control,  is  more  than  I 
can  understand. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  this  set 
of  ideas  has  been  so  thoroughly  sold  to  the 
American  people  that  a  discussion  of  them 
on  the  levels  just  quoted  seems  perfectly 
normal  and  natural,  for  under  analysis  they 
consist  of  little  more  than  a  continued  shov¬ 
eling  out  of  American  tax  moneys  on  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  either  will  or  cannot  recip¬ 
rocate  or  offer  us  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  fair  exchange  of  values. 

INFLUENCING  AMERICAN  OPINION 

Part  of  the  position  is  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  perfectly  natural  attempt  on  the 
part  of  our  client  states  to  protect  their 
immense  stake  in  the  American  do-good 
program.  For  this  purpose  they  utilize  every 
agency  of  propaganda  and  influence  which 
may  be  operated  or  activated  on  their  behalf. 

The  British,  as  I  have  said,  are  able  to  offer 
relaxation  of  currency  and  permit  restric¬ 
tions,  and  other  favors  to  private  business  in 
large  portions  of  the  globe.  They  can  allow 
a  quiet  entry  of  American  business  into  the 
benefits  of  their  airtight  cartel  systems, 
dividing  part  of  the  worldwide  take  with 
influential  American  concerns.  In  widely 
separate  areas  they  can  allow  American 
newspapers  and  news  services  access  to  inti¬ 
mate  news  sources,  or  exclude  them.  More¬ 
over,  they  control  the  great  transoceanic 
cable  systems,  so  that  every  American  news 
Service  must  periodically  come  to  terms  with 
them  on  the  vital  question  of  transmission 
rates. 

They  go  to  great  pains  to  influence  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  directly,  subsidizing  by 
direct  and  indirect  means,  writers,  lecturers, 
and  publishing  houses.  They  are  even  said 
to  go  to  the  lengths  of  keeping  American 
economists,  writers,  and  others  whose  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  deemed  important  under  reg¬ 
ular  surveillance,  examining  and  photo¬ 
graphing  their  private  papers  in  a  cloak-and- 
dagger  performance  whose  boldness  and  au¬ 
dacity  in  second  to  none. 

Here  is  a  matter  which  could  easily  be  the 
subject  for  a  congressional  investigation — 
for  it  represents  a  direct  and  unforgivable 
interference  in  the  conduct  of  internal 
American  affairs  by  aliens,  subjecting  Ameri¬ 
cans  within  their  own  country  to  victimiza¬ 
tion  by  paid  secret  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  part  of  the  British  intelligence  opera¬ 
tion  here  is  paid  to  operate  under  the  cloak 
of  a  midtown  New  York  bookstore. 

By  these  and  other  maneuvers  they  are 
seeking  to  protect  what  they  have  grown  to 
consider  their  freehold  in  the  American  eco- 
omy.  Their  fine  hand  may  be  seen  or  sus¬ 
pected  in  many  different  directions,  from  the 
slanting  of  news  in  prominent  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to 
discredit  books  critical  of  them  and  the  sit¬ 
uations  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about.  This  is  a  widely  extended 
web,  and  justifiably  so,  for  the  stakes  are  very 
large.  As  we  know,  they  run  into  many  bil¬ 
lions,  and  these  people  may  be  excused  when 
they  apply  a  few  millions  of  money  and  some 
part  of  their  traditional  mastery  of  the  arts 
of  colonial  exploitation  and  divide  and  rule, 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  arena  of  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  against  the  loss  of  these 
revenues. 


OUR  VULNERABILITY  TO  PROPAGANDA 

America,  with  its  free  economy,  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  vulnerable  to  these  tactics,  which  in 
many  respects  are  most  difficult  to  trace, 
though  in  many  others  they  are  perfectly 
evident.  Certainly  as  long  as  we  continue 
this  policy  of  big  money  handouts,  and  of  a 
foolish  concentration  on  the  problems  of 
others,  the  recipients  of  these  large  sums 
will  be  tempted  to  do  at  least  what  any  first- 
class  commercial  firm  would  do.  They  will 
undertake  the  most  astute  public-relations 
operation  possible,  involving  an  interference 
with  and  subversion  of  our  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  seeking  to  protect  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  and  to  keep  these  revenues  alive  as  long 
as  possible.  Who  can  blame  them?  As  an 
American,  I  must  point  out  this  unhealthy 
phenomenon  as  capable  of  wreaking  great 
injury  on  the  public-information  pattern  of 
our  country,  corrupting  it  and  destroying  the 
faith  of  the  individual  citizen  in  what  he 
reads  in  his  newspaper  and  magazine  and 
what  he  hears  and  sees  over  his  radio  and 
television  machine.  Nor  do  I  blame  these 
Europeans  too  much  for  succumbing  to  this 
temptation.  The  fault  is  ours,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  situation  fully  recognized  in  Ameri¬ 
can  law — that  of  maintaining  an  attractive 
nuisance. 

BOUND  BY  SILKEN  CHAINS 

The  silken  chains  which  bound  us  to  the 
British  Empire,  its  associates  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  traditional 
British  objective  of  balance  of  power,  have 
never  since  been  broken.  Each  zig  and  zag 
of  British  political  need,  objective,  and  con¬ 
viction  has  found  our  Nation  following 
faithfully  in  line,  so  that  we  seemed  to  have 
lost  completely  our  capacity  for  independent 
action.  All  of  this  was  immeasurably  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  pro-Anglican  group  in  the 
State  Department,  which  saw  in  the  rescue 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  Empire  the  first 
line  of  defense  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
American  people. 

ABANDONING  OUR  FRIENDS 

It  is  from  the  basis  of  British  importun¬ 
ing,  and  willing  American  acceptance,  that 
one  must  read  such  totally  improbable  acts 
as  our  abandonment  of  the  Polish  Republic 
in  favor  of  the  Russian  Communist  usurpers, 
our  desertion  of  the  Yugoslav  state  which 
had  stood  loyally  on  our  side  during  the 
harsh,  early  days  of  the  war,  in  favor  of  the 
Communist  upstart,  Tito;  and  our  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Chinese  Republic  with  its 
wholly  disgraceful  and  incomprehensible 
chain  of  following  events,  reaching  from 
General  Marshall's  demand  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  be  taken  bodily  into  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  physical  rape  of  Manchuria, 
which  was  handed  over  to  Russia  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  Russian  creature,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  together  with  all  of  the  immense  cap¬ 
tured  Japanese  war  supply  there;  and  finally 
that  last  enormity  in  which  we  agreed  to  the 
isolation  and  ostracism  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
the  lawful  head  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
castigating  him  as  a  criminal  in  a  silly  and 
infamous  white  paper  which  for  practical 
purposes  designated  the  Chinese  Republic  as 
an  outlaw  government  which  had  richly  de¬ 
served  its  fate.  And  now  for  the  sake  of 
trading  profits,  we  are  being  high-pressured 
into  a  total  recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese 
regime,  involving  the  humiliation  of  seating 
these  criminals  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  of  handing  them 
Formosa  to  boot. 

We  have  Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam  to 
remind  us  that  the  Russian  word  is  worth 
nothing.  We  have  the  wanton  murder  of 
the  30,000  Polish  officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest 
in  an  attempt  to  break  the  back  of  the 
Polish  Republic  which  the  Soviets  had 
sworn  to  respect.  We  have  a  continuous 
evidence  of  dishonesty  and  dishonor,  includ¬ 
ing  the  deliberate  attempts  to  steal  our 
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state  secrets  and  to  sabotage  our  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  its  ultimate  de¬ 
struction.  In  short,  we  are  constantly 
asked  to  start  another  series  of  endless  and 
hopeless  discussions  such  as  those  at  which 
we  have  already  been  2  years  at  Panmunjom, 
and  which  will  only  end  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  conceive  it  to  be  in  their  interests  to 
do  so. 

THE  DEAL  WITH  RED  CHINA 

It  is  known  that  the  French  and  British 
are  demanding  of  our  President  that  we 
wash  out  on  Chiang  Kai-shek,  as  we  aban¬ 
doned  Premier  Mikolajczyk,  of  Poland,  and 
Mihailovich,  of  Yugoslavia,  making  a  full- 
scale  deal  with  the  barbaric  Chinese  Reds, 
seating  them  in  triumph  on  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  thus 
giving  them  the  greatest  moral  victory  in 
an  area  where  face  is  the  most  important 
fact  in  life.  We  are  to  turn  over  the  strate¬ 
gic  island  of  Formosa  to  the  Reds  and  are 
to  allow  full-scale  dealings  in  machinery, 
jigs,  dies,  and  strategic  materials  of  all  kinds 
with  which  the  Communists  can  build  up 
their  military  apparatus  for  a  new  assault 
upon  the  world.  Moscow  and  Peking  are 
even  to  be  offered  special  “security  guaran¬ 
ties  against  aggression.” 

To  the  Chinese  Communists  who  believe 
only  in  the  efficacy  of  unlimited  force,  it 
could  hardly  appear  that  we  are  determined 
to  stand  by  our  convictions,  or  indeed  that 
we  have  any  convictions  to  stand  by.  It 
must  seem  to  them  that  we  are  as  weak  and 
soft  and  decadent  as  Soviet  inner  propa¬ 
ganda  has  always  contended,  and  that  un¬ 
yielding  audacity  on  their  part  will  surely 
carry  the  day. 

Churchill  has  another  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  idea  up  his  sleeve,  that  of  a  contin¬ 
uing  tripartite  high  command  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coordinating  western  policies.  The 
United  Nations  again  will  be  conveniently 
forgotten.  A  committee  of  three,  involving 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  will 
determine  everything.  Americans,  in  short, 
who  will  be  expected  to  put  up  the  men  and 
the  money  as  i^sual,  will  only  have  one- 
third  of  the  vote  and,  in  effect,  will  yield 
themselves  to  the  mercies  of  supergovern¬ 
ment  without  even  the  rights  citizens  nor¬ 
mally  possess  to  express  a  controlling  opin¬ 
ion  at  the  polls. 

SIR  WINSTON’S  GREAT  SCHEME 

By  this  giant,  ambitious  scheme.  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  seeks  to  restore  his  country  from  a 
fourth-rate  power  to  1  of  the  3  leading  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  His  attempt  to  do  so  is 
intended  to  be  the  last  magnificent  act  of 
an  already  amazing  career.  This  achieve¬ 
ment  obviously  rests  upon  a  variation  of  the 
historic  British  policy  of  makeweight,  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  to  become  the  piv¬ 
oting  point  between  the  two  great  antago¬ 
nistic  giants,  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  keeping  the  two  both  at  each 
other’s  throats  or  in  equilibrium,  as  the 
balance-of -power  theory  demands.  Thus 
Churchill  will  cause  Britain  to  move  up  from 
the  role  which  makes  her  only  a  minor  ally 
of  the  United  States,  with  London  slated  to 
become  coequal  as  1  of  the  3  true  forces  of 
the  world. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  reexamine  the 
entire  position  in  the  light  of  our  own 
direct  interests  as  a  Nation,  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  abilities  to  make  our  goal  good. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  a  self-evident  delusion.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  collective  security  broke  down  en¬ 
tirely  in  Korea. 

What  is  left? 

Until  the  day  that  we  are  organized  into 
a  true  world  community,  or  into  a  true 
western  community  which  can  operate  under 
law  by  sanction  of  its  citizens,  we  have  no 
business  in  any  foreign  involvements  not 
beamed  directly  at  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  The  only  proper 
function  of  Government  as  far  as  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  the  United  States  are  concerned  is 
the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  not  that 
of  peoples  in  faraway  foreign  places  over 
whose  actions  we  have  no  control  whatso¬ 
ever.  Since  a  true  world  community  does 
not  yet  exist,  we  must  realistically  meet 
the  world  situation  as  we  find  it. 

SAVE  THEM  FROM  THEMSELVES 

From  the  beginning  I  voted  against  the 
save-the-world  psychology,  and  against  in¬ 
volvement  in  affairs  abroad  where  our  own 
interests  were  not  directly  concerned.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Europeans  should  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  were  more  likely 
to  do  so  if  we  did  not  constantly  intervene 
to  rescue  them  from  the  result  of  their  own 
bickering,  and  incessant  quarrels  and  wars, 
hot  and  cold.  I  voted  against  the  British 
loan,  against  the  United  Nations  program, 
and  against  the  entire  sequence  of  events 
which  has  taken  us  to  the  very  verge  of  in¬ 
solvency  and  brought  us  from  a  position  of 
the  greatest  possible  strength  and  power  to 
one  of  increasing  vulnerability  and  weak¬ 
ness.  At  the  time  I  was  attacked  violently 
as  an  isolationist,  I  was  calumniated  as  an 
idiot  and  a  scoundrel,  and  in  the  super¬ 
charged  air  of  those  tense  times,  found  my¬ 
self  even  without  the  support  of  my  own 
party. 

It  was  a  point  of  view  which  despite  every 
intimidation  and  demand,  I  would  not  re¬ 
cede  from.  It  is  a  record  I  am  proud  of. 
I  ran  for  reelection  on  that  record  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  was  returned 
to  office  with  the  biggest  majority  in  the  long 
history  of  my  public  life. 

THE  PEOPLE  WANT  A  CHANGE 

My  colleagues  underestimate  the  position 
if  they  do  not  know  that  the  people  of  our 
great  country  are  fed  up  to  their  ears  with 
this  "Alice  in  Wonderland”  system  of  inter¬ 
national  polity.  They  thought  they  were 
making  a  major  change  when  they  elected 
the  Eisenhower  administration  to  office. 
They  feel,  as  I  have  declared,  that  the  only 
proper  function  of  government  in  America 
is  the  material  interests  of  Americans,  and 
that  it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  right  to  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  other  people  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  this  country  wish  relief  from 
the  crushing  tax  burden  with  which  they 
are  increasingly  confronted.  They  wish  to 
be  able  to  send  their  children  through  col¬ 
lege  and  to  achieve  the  results  of  their  own 
labor  in  security,  welfare,  and  satisfaction. 

They  want  a  solvent  America,  an  America 
interested  in  the  world  around  it,  but  which 
also  knows  how  to  mind  its  own  business. 

They  want  a  strong  America,  and  they  feel 
and  believe  as  I  do,  that  America,  strong, 
resolute,  and  devoted  to  its  own  interests, 
will  find  natural  allies  the  world  over.  Under 
any  circumstance  we  no  longer  can  tempor¬ 
ize  with  our  own  future  in  this  wastrel  and 
fruitless  effort  to  underwrite  and  save  from 
its  own  folly  the  entire  world. 

SHALL  WE  ENLARGE  THE  UNION 

If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  economic  and  political  well 
being  of  other  states,  let  us  at  least  insist 
on  having  some  voice  in  the  policies  to  be 
followed  by  these  states. 

Let  us  have  a  frank  vote  on  the  matter  to 
see  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  American 
people,  and  if  the  American  people  so  ap¬ 
prove,  let  us  place  the  matter  before  the 
British  people,  or  others,  seeking  a  merger 
of  our  countries  under  a  new  system  of  over¬ 
all  law  in  which  the  obligations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  each  citizen  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  every  other,  as  well  as  his  rights  and  bene¬ 
fits.  If  we  wish  to  remain  as  we  are,  let 
us  do  so  without  Messianic  complications; 
but  if  it  is  our  intention  to  adopt  foreign 
states  as  our  wards,  let  us  extend  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  them  to  join  us  in  a  common  bro¬ 
therhood.  Whatever  we  do,  the  principle 
must  be  based  on  the  erection  of  law  from 


organic  causes,  on  the  ability  of  the  en¬ 
tire  union  to  operate  on  the  Federal 
principle,  by  which  the  citizen  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  union  is  himself  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  support,  with  his  moral  force 
his  taxes  and  if  necessary  with  his  body. 

This  principle  of  duties  of  the  individual 
toward  the  state,  as  well  as  his  right  to  pro¬ 
tection  and  security,  is  one  of  the  keystones 
to  our  Government.  If  we  are  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  our  resources  and  great  in¬ 
heritance  to  others,  let  them  not  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  play  the  role  of  mountebank 
to  our  drunken  Santa  Claus.  They  should 
be  expected  to  stand  with  us  as  men, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  great  struggle 
for  a  decent,  a  secure,  and  an  honest  world. 
If  this  situation  cannot  be  brought  about, 
either  because  it  be  rejected  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  or  by  the  others,  our  only  re¬ 
maining  course  is  to  look  to  our  weapons 
and  to  mind  our  own  affairs  as  much  as  we 
can. 

BILLIONS - WITHOUT  DEFENSE 

Here  again  I  cannot  understand  the  ra¬ 
tionality  of  a  course  which  squanders  its 
billions  abroad  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  other  people,  yet  cuts  down  on 
vital  Air  Force  commitments  designed  to 
protect  our  own  Nation.  This  is  a  program 
which  seems  to  make  very  little  sense.  ' 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Lovett  some  time  ago  made  a  public 
statement  that  the  Nation’s  air  defenses 
must  be  increased  sharply  to  guard  against 
the  threat  of  an  atomic  attack.  Russia  is 
already  capable  of  a  ruinous  surprise  attack 
on  our  cities.  The  committee  had  reviewed 
the  report  of  a  group  of  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  scientists  who  declared 
that  America  was  very  vulnerable  to  such  an 
assault  and  recommended  an  urgent  multi- 
billion-dollar  program  to  strengthen  our  air 
defenses,  using  the  latest  in  technological 
and  scientific  means.  Yet  the  administra¬ 
tion  cut  $5  billion  from  the  Air  Force  fund, 
so  that  there  will  have  to  be  fewer  Air  Force 
wings  than  had  been  planned  for  the  end  of 
the  year  1955. 

This  means  of  course  also  that  vital  re¬ 
search  and  development  funds  are  to  be 
radically  reduced,  a  fact  which  the  Defense 
Department  has  currently  acknowledged. 

CUTTING  OUR  AIRPOWER 

There  is  no  responsible  figure  who  under¬ 
stands  the  aviation  situation,  and  who  is  not 
appalled  by  this  action,  which  has  been  im¬ 
posed  at  a  moment  when  the  Soviet  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  air  is  known  to  already  overbal¬ 
ance  ours.  Yet  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  tell  us  that  despite  this  cut  we 
will  get  even  more  airpower  than  if  the  cut 
had  been  allowed  to  remain,  implying  that 
what  has  been  cut  was  actually  waste. 

This  of  course  if  gobbledegook,  for  the  fact 
is  that  we  had  to  cut  down  radically  on  the 
whole  plane-building  program  for  the  year. 
The  construction  of  an  air  force  and  an  air 
defense  requires  many  years  of  planning  in 
which  much  of  the  activity  remains  for  long 
periods  in  the  blueprint  stage.  The  present 
retrenchment  will  mean  a  cut  of  almost  50 
percent  in  appropriations  specifically  ear¬ 
marked  for  new  planes  and  equipment,  and 
it  will  take  years  for  us  to  recover  from  the 
actual  regression  in  defense  efficiency  this 
course  will  force  on  us. 

I  disagree  vigorously  with  the  entire  the¬ 
ory  which  proposes  a  great  land  army  of 
citizen  inductees.  This  is  an  antediluvian 
concept  which  does  not  belong  in  present 
technological  age.  It  bears  no  recognizable 
relationship  to  our  own  capacity  for  defense, 
nor  does  it  make  the  most  of  our  superiority 
which  is  one  of  machines,  training,  and  high 
intelligence. 

The  Army’s  own  General  Collins  testified 
in  October  1949  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  in  future  wars 
“there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  close  large- 
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scale  amphibious  operation  of  the  type  that 
we  conducted  in  the  past  war.” 

In  respect  to  such  a  large-scale  invasion, 
General  Bradley  informed  the  committee 
that  ‘‘frankly,  the  atomic  bomb  properly  de¬ 
livered  almost  precludes  such  a  possibility.” 

Actually,  all  the  authoritative  elements  in 
American  public  life,  including  those  from 
the  Pentagon,  in  the  discussions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  recall  of  General  of  the  Army 
MacArthur,  agreed  for  once — conceding  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  forces  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  physically  invade  China  by  land, 
with  prospects  of  success.  We  simply  did 
not  have  the  manpower,  nor  could  we  effi¬ 
ciently  transport  all  of  the  troops  and  mate¬ 
riel  required,  even  if  such  manpower  existed. 

THE  “BIG  ARMY”  ILLUSION 

A  huge  army  of  conscrips  would  be  desir¬ 
able  only  if  we  anticipate  a  war  with  Mexico 
or  Canada.  For  practical  purposes  they  are 
useless  as  a  defense  agency  against  faraway 
nations,  since  it  is  impossible  to  visualize 
any  foreign  state  bringing  to  our  borders 
legions  of  men  of  sufficient  strength  and 
weight  to  require  such  a  ground  defense. 
The  existence  of  this  great  military  force  is 
actually  a  burden  upon  the  Nation.  Their 
presence  abroad  in  Europe  represents  only  a 
leeching  of  American  resources  for  no  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  Asia  we  have  no  business  with  ground 
troops  at  all,  for  no  possible  long-ranged 
decision  can  be  gained  by  us  in  this  way. 

OUR  TECHNOLOGICAL  SUPERIORITY 

These  boys  should  be  where  they  belong, 
in  school,  or  working  at  some  productive 
occupation  helpful  to  the  American  economy. 
The  Engineering  Manpower  Commission  has 
stated  itself  to  be  deeply  concerned  over  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  shortage  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists,  and  its  probable  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  national  health,  safety,  and 
interest.  When  we  break  up  the  schooling 
of  these  boys  in  order  to  equip  them  with 
rifles  and  hand  grenades,  we  are  foregoing 
our  major  national  advantage  which  derives 
from  science,  manual  skill  and  our  superb 
technical  command  over  the  forces  of  nature. 

It  is  our  great  technology  and  science 
which  will  make  this  Nation  safe  against 
attack,  and  not  immense  masses  of  soldiers, 
who  can  be  competed  with  on  the  battlefield 
by  far  greater  masses  of  semibarbaric  Asiatics 
and  others.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  our  technological  supe¬ 
riority  if  this  Nation  is  to  receive  its  great¬ 
est  guaranty  of  future  security.  Most  of 
this,  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  the  air  and  in 
our  command  over  the  air  ocean  which  bathes 
all  continents.  Here  lies  our  security,  and  in 
a  morally  strong  America,  capable  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  hopes  of  her  citizens  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  welfare  and  that  of  their  families. 
If  they  have  this  to  defend,  instead  of  a 
crushing  burden  or  debt,  they  may  be  relied 
on  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act. 

We  are  authorizing  in  this  bill  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3  billion  plus.  I  do  not 
wish  at  this  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
past  actions  of  the  Congress.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  actions  which  were 
taken  due  to  ill-advised  or  ill-conceived 
acts  on  the  part  of  certain  persons  within 
the  administration  who  sought  to  thwart 
the  will  of  Congress. 

I  was  interested  this  morning,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone]  mentioned  the  effect  that  a 


man  by  the  name  of  Harry  Dexter  White 
had  upon  our  international  affairs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  extension  of  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  remarks  this  afternoon  deal  with 
the  effect  which  Harry  Dexter  White  had 
in  thwarting  the  will  of  the  Congress  by 
withholding  credit  or  by  inaction  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China,  which  inaction  brought  about  the 
downfall  and  collapse  of  the  economic 
structure  of  China. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  dis¬ 
closures  last  November  concerning  Harry 
Dexter  White  some  have  wondered  if 
there  was  not  more  to  this  case  that 
could  be  uncovered. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Brownell  and  FBI  Director  Hoover 
appeared  before  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
is  chairman.  Their  testimony  revealed 
that  a  number  of  FBI  reports  on  White 
and  various  others  who  were  regarded 
as  subversive,  or  at  least  of  questionable 
loyalty,  had  been  prepared  and  dissem¬ 
inated  to  top  Government  people. 
Among  the  recipients  were  officials  of 
Cabinet  rank  and  the  President.  It  was 
brought  out  that  these  reports,  dated 
from  November  1945  on,  were  not,  to  say 
the  least,  promptly  acted  upon. 

At  the  time  the  reporting  began,  White 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Others  in  the  same  agency  who  were 
reported  on  included  Virginius  Frank 
Coe,  Harold  Glasser,  and  Solomon  Adler. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  prob¬ 
able  specific  acts  of  Harry  Dexter  White. 
Mr.  Brownell  introduced  in  evidence 
photostats  of  espionage  reports  believed 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  White  which 
were  found  among  the  so-called  pumpkin 
papers.  These  are  reproduced  on  pages 
1120-27,  part  16,  of  the  committee  hear¬ 
ings  for  that  period,  the  fall  of  1953. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  was 
published  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Abroad,  of  which 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  is  chairman.  The 
subject  of  the  report  was  the  transfer  to 
Soviet  authorities  of  occupation  currency 
plates  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the 
transfer  cost  the  Government  at  least 
$255  million.  It  found  that  pressures 
were  brought  to  bear  by  a  Communist 
spy  ring  in  Government  to  accomplish 
the  transfer,  which  were  at  least  in  part 
and  perhaps  primarily  responsible  for  its 
occurrence.  Testimony  was  recorded 
showing  that  White  had  primary  juris¬ 
diction  over  such  matters;  that  he  re¬ 
ported  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  that  objections  were  raised 
by  other  Treasury  officials  to  the  trans¬ 
fer;  that  nevertheless  the  transfer  was 
made,  soon  after  a  meeting  which  took 
place  in  the  Secretary’s  office;  that  at 
this  meeting  there  were  in  attendance 
White,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  Andrei 
Gromyko,  and  Alvin  Hall,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving.  Hall 
was  the  official  who,  acting  under  orders, 
made  the  transfer,  an  act  to  which  he 
had  registered  his  own  opposition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  he  gave  before  the 
committee. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  evi¬ 
dence  which  I  believe  involves  Harry 
Dexter  White  in  another  case  and  an 
even  more  serious  matter.  It  deals  with 
the  administration,  or  maladministra¬ 
tion,  of  the  war-time  credit  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  voted  for  China  by  Congress  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  In  my  opinion  the 
evidence  is  highly  convincing  that  White 
and  his  associates  bear  a  major  share,  if 
not  by  far  the  largest  share,  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  destruction  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Government  of  China. 

The  basic  material  is  readily  available 
for  all  to  see,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past.  It  is  contained  in  the  so-called 
White  book  on  China,  issued  by  the 
State  Department  in  1949.  When  inter¬ 
preted  against  the  background  of  other 
easily  documented  material  bearing  on 
the  financial  situation  of  China,  and  the 
excellent  reports  of  the  Internal  Secu¬ 
rity  Committee,  this  story  can  only  be 
termed  as  one  of  everlasting  shame  and 
disgrace  in  the  record  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

The  evidence  starts  on  page  470  of 
the  White  paper.  It  extends  through 
page  511.  The  table  given  on  page  470 
is  quite  revealing.  For  a  quick  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  heart  of  the  matter  it  will 
bear  careful  examination,  although 
background  material  also  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  table  shows  the  schedule 
of  delivery  to  China  of  this  wax-time 
credit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  this  table  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table, 
with  footnotes,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 


in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Date  of  transfer  Amount 

and  purpose  ( millions ) 

Apr.  1,  1942:  Establishment  of  fund 
for  redemption  of  United  States 

dollar  security  issues _ $200 

Feb.  1,  1943:  Purchase  of  gold _  120 

Mar.  1,  1943:  Purchase  of  banknotes 

and  supplies _  20 

Oct.  13,  1944:  Purchase  of  gold _  2 20 

May  22,  1945:  Purchase  of  gold _  60 

June  22,  1945:  Purchase  of  gold _ _  60 

July  18,  1945:  Purchase  of  textiles..  10 

July  27,  1945:  Purchase  of  gold _ _  60 

Aug.  3,  1945:  Purchase  of  banknotes.  35 

Feb.  7,  1946:  Purchase  of  textiles _  1.5 

Mar.  13,  1946:  Purchase  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton _  13. 5 


Total _ , _ _  500 


1  Of  which  $10,500,000  actually  shipped. 

2  Of  which  $15,200,000  actually  shipped. 

Mr.  POTTER.  In  the  evaluation  of 
this  table  there  are  two  dates  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  noted.  One  appears  on  page 
470.  It  is  February  7,  1942.  On  that 
day  the  authorization  measure  for  this 
credit  became  law,  as  Public  Law  442, 
77th  Congres,  2d  session.  A  week  later, 
Mr.  President,  on  February  12,  followed 
the  appropriation  measure.  Public  Law 
452.  The  other  date  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  March  13,  1946.  That  was  the  day 
upon  which  delivery  of  the  credit  to 
China  was  finally  completed. 

In  other  words,  the  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  the  funds  for  this  credit  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1942.  The  final  delivery  of  the 
credit  to  China  was  made  March  13, 1946. 

So  here  is  a  picture  of  more  than  4 
years  allowed  to  elapse  in  accomplish- 
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ing  a  transaction  which  Congress  had 
directed  in  the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  that  a  serious  emergency  ex¬ 
isted.  More  than  4  years  of  procrasti¬ 
nation  and  obstruction  in  making  the 
credit  actually  available  for  China’s  use. 
More  than  4  years  of  objection,  delay, 
and  inaction  during  which  the  fiscal  sit¬ 
uation  of  China  went  from  bad  to  worse 
to  hopeless.  More  than  4  years  of  finan¬ 
cial  sabotage  of  a  valiant  ally  in  war  at 
the  end  of  which  period  the  Chinese  dol¬ 
lar  was  worth  less  than  one  one -hun¬ 
dredth  of  its  Pearl  Harbor  value. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  no  mystery 
about  China’s  precarious  position  when 
the  Japs  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  her 
consequent  critical  need  for  this  aid. 
Any  high  school  student  of  elementary 
economics  could  have  grasped  the  situ¬ 
ation.  China  had  been  at  war  for  10 
years,  or  since  1931.  That  was  the  year 
of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria. 
For  over  4  years,  or  since  1937,  when  the 
Japs  attacked  Shanghai,  the  National¬ 
ist  Government  had  been  penned  up  far 
in  the  interior,  cut  off  from  practically 
all  outside  sources  of  supply. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  goods  and  the  cost 
of  the  war,  there  had  been  extreme 
financial  strain.  Listen  to  these  statis¬ 
tics  supplied  me  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Out¬ 
standing  bank  notes  of  the  Chinese 
banking  system  in  December  1941,  15 
billion  yuan  or  Chinese  dollars,  com¬ 
pared  with  only  1  billion  374  million 
yuan  in  May  1937.  Holdings  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  in  December  1941, 
100  million  yuan,  down  from  149  million 
in  May  1937.  This  meant  a  backing  or 
cover  for  their  notes  of  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  in  December  1941  against  12  per¬ 
cent  in  May  1937. 

But  most  significant  of  all  was  the  drop 
in  the  Chinese  dollar.  It  had  a  par  value 
of  33.3  cents  American,  that  is  three  to 
the  United  States  dollar.  The  market 
value  in  May  1937  was  slightly  under 
par,  or  29.61  cents.  In  December  1941 
the  Chinese  dollar  was  worth  only  5.69 
cents,  or  about  18  Chinese  dollars  to  1 
United  States  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation  like  our  own  faced  an 
inflation  problem  in  World  War  II.  We 
had  rationing,  price  control,  savings 
bonds  campaigns — yes,  and  black  mar¬ 
kets  too.  What  about  a  comparatively 
weak  and  backward  country  like  China? 
What  must  have  been  her  position  in 
1941  after  so  many  years  of  a  bitter, 
costly,  and  losing  conflict?  The  figures 
tell  the  story.  The  country  was  suffer¬ 
ing  serious  inflation.  The  people  were 
losing  confidence  in  their  government. 
The  whole  situation  was  near  collapse. 

A  number  of  our  public  officials  recog¬ 
nized  the  gravity  of  China’s  position  at 
the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  One  of  these 
was  Mr.  Stanley  Hornbeck.  He  was  then 
one  of  three  advisors  on  political  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Cordell  Hull.  The  White  book,  at  page 
479,  reports  a  meeting  held  in  the  State 
Department  on  January  30, 1942.  Horn- 
beck  feared  a  collapse  of  China  before 
Congress  could  act.  He  is  quoted  as  say¬ 


ing  :  “If  it  were  to  take  several  weeks  for 
Congress  to  act  it  would  be  too  late.” 

One  can  only  wonder  what  Mr.  Horn- 
beck  would  have  said  if  he  knew  that  the 
credit,  which  Congress  was  to  authorize 
in  1  week,  would  take  over  4  years  for 
China  to  obtain.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
China  collapsed,  Mr.  President.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  country  was  able  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  she  did  in  the  face  of 
the  dastardly  policy  of  denial  of  this  war¬ 
time  aid  which  the  people  of  this  country, 
acting  through  their  Congress,  intended 
she  should  have. 

The  fast  action  of  Congress  was  in 
itself  recognition  of  the  serious  plight 
of  China.  The  language  of  House  Re¬ 
port  1739,  dated  February  3,  1942,  ac¬ 
companying  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  credit,  described  the  situation  graph¬ 
ically.  I  quote  as  follows : 

Fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  vicious  on¬ 
slaught  in  1937  by  the  Japanese  armed  forces 
upon  China,  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese  armed  forces 
have  heroically  and  with  great  sacrifices  re¬ 
sisted  a  ruthless  invasion.  The  areas  which 
Japan  has  succeeded  in  occupying  have  not 
been  yielded  until  after  the  Chinese  people 
with  unbelievable  sacrifice  and  fortitude 
stripped  them  of  materials  that  might  be  of 
value  to  the  enemy.  China,  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  outside  world  ex¬ 
cept  by  long  and  difficult  routes,  deprived 
of  its  great  industrial,  shipping  and  com¬ 
mercial  centers,  and  denied  the  greater  part 
of  its  normal  sources  of  revenue,  is  continu¬ 
ing  after  almost  5  years  a  valiant  fight 
against  aggression  *  *  *  in  essence  this 
measure  of  financial  assistance  is  intended 
to  contribute  toward  the  same  strengthen¬ 
ing  within  China  of  the  structure  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  financial,  and  production  measures 
that  is  found  necessary  within  the  United 
States  for  the  pursuit  and  winning  of  the 
war. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
these  legislators  that  China  was  in  dire 
peril. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  even  one  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Treasury  Department  who 
recognized  China’s  acute  need.  I  refer 
to  Mr.  A.  Manuel  Fox,  United  States 
member  of  the  Chinese  Stabilization 
Board.  This  Board  had  been  set  up 
some  time  before  when  the  United 
States  engaged  in  an  earlier  program  to 
help  stabilize  the  Chinese  currency,  and 
with  reasonable  success.  That,  of  course, 
was  prior  to  Harry  Dexter  White’s  rise 
to  his  position  of  influence  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fox  sent  a  letter  or  dispatch  from 
his  headquarters  in  Chungking  under 
date  of  January  3,  1942.  This  is  found 
on  page  472  of  the  White  book.  Fox 
said,  among  other  things : 

For  some  weeks  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  I  have  felt  that  a  new  loan  to  China 
was  needed  due  to  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  internal  economic  situation  here. 

It  was  surely  unfortunate  for  China, 
as  well  as  for  this  individual,  that  his 
decease  occurred  a  short  time  after  the 
date  of  this  dispatch.  Information  as 
to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Fox  I  derived  from 
testimony  given  before  the  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Committee  in  early  1952,  and  may 
be  worth  stating  here. 

At  the  time  of  this  testimony  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
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IMr.  McCarran],  The  subject  under  in¬ 
vestigation  was  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  The  witness  was  Mr.  John 
Carter  Vincent.  Vincent  was  asked  re¬ 
garding  his  acquaintanceship  with  Solo¬ 
mon  Adler.  His  reply,  taken  from  page 
1691  of  the  hearings  for  the  period  Jan¬ 
uary  24  to  30,  1952,  was: 

X  first  met  Adler  in  Chungking  and  that 
was  in  early  1942.  It  may  have  been  late 
1941.  He  came  out  as  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
Manuel  Fox  who  died  some  months  later, 
in  the  matter  of  administering  our  interest 
in  the  Chinese  currency  stabilization  loan, 
X  think,  of  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 

How  much  of  an  obstacle  Mr.  Fox 
might  have  been  to  the  carrying  out  of 
White’s  plans  had  he  lived,  can  only  be 
guessed.  Fox  was  apparently  a  skilled 
economist  of  long  Government  service. 
He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  for  several  years  prior 
to  serving  in  China  had  been  a  Commis¬ 
sioner.  His  removal,  at  least,  did  not 
handicap  the  White  program. 

Having  digressed  from  this  outline  of 
Harry  White  and  his  relationship  to  the 
administration  of  the  Chinese  credit  it 
might  be  well  to  recall  a  few  facts  about 
John  Carter  Vincent.  On  July  2,  1952, 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  had  found  that 
there  was  “reasonable  doubt”  as  to  Vin¬ 
cent’s  loyalty.  Vincent  was  released 
from  State  Department  employment  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  March  4,  1953  on 
grounds  that  he  could  not  “usefully  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve”  the  Department.  He  had 
been,  successively.  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Chinese  Affairs  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1945-46. 

In  regard  to  Solomon  Adler,  Internal 
Security  Committee  reports  show  that 
he  entered  Government  employ  in  1934, 
although  not  then  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  became  naturalized  in  1940. 
Hq.  became  an  employee  of  the  Treasury 
Department  on  December  7, 1936,  receiv¬ 
ing  assignment  in  1942  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  Chinese  Stabilization  Board 
caused  by  the  death  of  Manuel  Fox. 

According  to  the  White  Book  material, 
it  is  clear  Adler  was  on  hand  for  meet¬ 
ings  in  this  country  having  to  do  with 
the  handling,  or  mishandling,  of  the 
$500  million  credit  to  China.  With 
these  exceptions  he  continued  on  duty 
in  China  to  as  late  as  October  19-49.  At 
that  time  the  remnants  of  the  National¬ 
ist  Government  of  China  and  Army  were 
on  the  point  of  evacuating  from  the 
mainland  to  Formosa,  or  Taiwan.  Adler 
resigned  his  Treasury  job  on  May  11, 
1950.  Almost  a  record  number  of  FBI 
reports  on  him,  17,  were  submitted  to 
various  Government  authorities.  The 
first  was  dated  February  21,  1947,  the 
last  April  17,  1950.  For  the  past  4  years 
he  had  been  out  of  the  country  and  un¬ 
available  for  committee  questioning. 

Hence  the  set-up  for  handling  the 
credit  for  China  was.  White  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Adler  in  China.  What  a  combina¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  more  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  critical  situation  in  China 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  goes 
beyond  the  financial.  It  goes  to  that 
element  of  highest  regard  in  the  oriental 
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mind — “face.”  The  Chinese  Finance 
Minister,  Dr.  Kung,  stated  it  as  clearly 
as  he  could  have  been  expected  to.  This 
was  in  his  letter  or  dispatch  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau.  It  is 
dated  January  9,  1942,  and  is  found  on 
page  476  of  the  White  Book.  Dr.  Kung 
said: 

There  are  sound  Justifications  for  the  loan 
on  economic  grounds  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  joint  military  effort. 
Frankly,  however,  my  reason  for  approach¬ 
ing  you  is  political  above  all. 

In  other  words,  Dr.  Kung  said  at  that 
time  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
securing  this  loan  was  political — in 
other  words,  to  save  face  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China. 

In  plain  language  Dr.  Kung  was  telling 
us  that  the  long  and  losing  struggle 
which  China  had  undergone  had  lowered 
the  prestige  of  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  people.  The  loss  of  “face” 
had  been  serious.  The  money  was  need¬ 
ed  badly,  to  be  sure.  But  its  importance 
was  even  greater  than  financial  or  eco¬ 
nomic.  The  morale  of  the  people  and 
their  confidence  in  the  government 
simply  had  to  be  restored.  Recovery  of 
“face”  was  supremely  important. 

So  that  was  the  picture  in  early  1942. 
A  highly  valuable  ally  of  the  United 
States  was  in  a  condition  of  near-bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  collapse.  Prompt  and  gen¬ 
erous  action  had  been  taken  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country,  acting  through  their 
Congress  to  afford  early  and  effective 
aid.  Loss  of  China  to  the  other  side 
could  have  meant  prolongation  of  the 
war.  It  could  have  meant  greatly  in¬ 
creased  losses  of  American  lives. 

All  that  was  needed  now  was  efficient, 
purposeful,  and  understanding  action  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  to  provide  the 
aid  as  enacted  by  the  Congress.  To 
patriotic  public  servants  the  opportun¬ 
ity  presented  was  of  exceptional  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  to  public  servants  of  a 
different  stripe  there  was  also  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  chance  to  sabotage  and  de¬ 
stroy,  by  the  very  simple  method  of 
inaction.  Further  extension  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  existing  inflation  would  ac¬ 
complish  their  diabolical  purpose.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  sit  by  with  folded 
hands  while  the  inflation  spread. 

Mr.  President,  how  does  the  evidence 
tie  Harry  Dexter  White  into  this  picture 
of  financial  sabotage?  He  is  tied  in  by 
reason  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  jobs 
which  he  held.  He  is  tied  in  by  reason  of 
a  specific  delegation  of  powers  derived 
from  his  top  boss,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  is  tied  in  by  definite,  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  administration 
of  the  loan,  as  shown  by  the  White  book. 

On  the  28th  day  of  March  1938  the 
Treasury  Department  established  a  new 
activity  called  the  Division  of  Monetary 
Research.  On  the  same  day  Harry  Dex¬ 
ter  White  was  named  Director  of  this 
Division.  My  authority  for  this  and 
other  information  which  I  shall  offer  on 
governmental  structure  and  personnel 
is  the  Congressional  Directory  for  the 
period  concerned. 

The  functions  of  the  Division  of  Mone¬ 
tary  Research  were : 

To  provide  information,  economic  analy¬ 
ses  and  recommendations  for  the  use  of  tne 


Secretary  to  assist  in  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  the  monetary  and  foreign 
financial  policies  of  the  Department. 

In  short,  the  Division  of  Monetary  Re¬ 
search  was  the  place  where  foreign  fi¬ 
nancial  policies  were  made.  There  is  no 
other  interpretation  possible  either  from 
reading  this  language  or  from  comparing 
the  duties  of  this  division  with  the  duties 
of  the  other  segments  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

On  the  15th  day  of  December  1941,  the 
Treasury  Department  issued  an  order 
over  the  signature  of  the  Secretary.  Its 
number  was  43.  It  read : 

On  and  after  this  date  Mr.  Harry  D.  White, 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  will  assume  full 
responsibility  for  all  matters  with  which  the 
Treasury  Department  has  to  deal  having  a 
bearing  on  foreign  relations. 

This  order  is  reproduced  on  page  29  of 
the  Internal  Security  Committee  Report 
dealing  with  interlocking  subversion  in 
Government  departments,  dated  July  30, 
1953.  Could  anything  be  more  explicit 
and  comprehensive  than  that?  No  one 
was  to  challenge  Harry  Dexter  White’s 
power  in  this  field. 

Note  especially  the  date,  Mr.  President, 
just  8  days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
earliest  mention  of  financial  aid  to  China 
in  the  White  book,  is  dated  December  30, 
1941.  The  formal  request  came  on  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1942.  The  only  obvious  interpre¬ 
tation  is  that  White  knew  how  badly  off 
China  was.  He  knew  that  there  would 
have  to  be  a  loan  or  credit  from  the 
United  States.  So  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  very  sure  that,  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  formalized,  no  one  else  but 
Harry  Dexter  White  would  be  in  charge 
of  it.  White  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
about.  His  footwork  was  fast  and  sure. 

This  planning  and  scheming  to  keep 
control  over  foreign  financial  policy 
every  step  of  the  way  was  characteristic 
of  the  manner  in  which  White  and  his 
group  operated.  For  example,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Treasury  Department  Order  43, 
White  had  been  named  as  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary.  The  date  is 
not  specified,  but  it  was  sometime  in  late 
1941.  In  any  Government  agency  or  de¬ 
partment  it  is  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
job  to  be  assistant  to  the  top  boss.  When 
he  got  the  appointment,  did  White  give 
up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Monetary  Research?  He  did  not.  He 
held  that  position  for  more  than  6  years, 
until  the  time  he  became  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Department, 
on  November  28,  1944.  He  took  no 
chances  about  having  someone  who  had 
different  views  about  saving  China  get 
into  a  position  of  influence. 

And  even  in  the  rarified  atmosphere 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Harry  Dexter 
White  made  certain  of  continued  con¬ 
trol  over  foreign  financial  affairs.  The 
Congressional  Directory  of  1945  spells 
out  his  title  as  follows:  “Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  in  Charge  of  Monetary  Research 
and  Foreign  Funds  Control.”  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  whom  do  we  find 
stepping  into  White’s  shoes  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Monetary  Research 
in  November  1944?  None  other  than 
Virginius  Frank  Coe. 

According  to  information  developed 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Internal  Security 
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Committee  in  the  fall  of  1953,  Coe  had  a 
long  record  of  Government  employment. 
From  1934  to  1940  he  was  with  the 
Treasury.  During  the  following  5  years 
he  flitted  about  among  various  impor¬ 
tant  Government  operations,  frequently 
holding  more  than  one  job  at  a  time. 
In  1940  he  was  Principal  Economist  for 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council 
on  National  Defense.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  Treasury  as  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Monetary  Research. 
Between  June  and  December  1941  he 
was  special  assistant  to  Ambassador 
Winant  in  London. 

From  November  1941  to  June  1942, 
Coe  was  Executive  Secretary,  Joint  War 
Production  Committee  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  From  February 
1942  to  June  1943  he  was  assistant  to 
the  Executive  Director,  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Welfare.  From  June  1943  to  No¬ 
vember  1943,  he  was  assistant  to  Direc¬ 
tor,  Office  of  Economic  Welfare.  From 
November  1943  to  February  1945,  he  was 
Assistant  Administrator,  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  the  agency  which 
ran  lend-lease  program. 

After  replacing  White  as  Director  of 
Monetary  Research  in  the  Treasury, 
Coe,  in  June  1946,  moved  up  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  held  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
that  organization  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  in  December  1952.  The  last 
job  paid  $20,000  a  year.  Beginning  in 
May  1947  and  continuing  to  November 
1952,  the  FBI,  according  to  information 
given  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit¬ 
tee,  sent  nine  reports  on  Coe  to  various 
Government  officials. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Coe  refused  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  he  was  a  Communist, 
whether  he  had  engaged  in  subversive 
activities,  and  whether  even  then,  in 
mid-1952,  he  was  engaged  in  subversive 
activities.  Coe  also  refused  to  tell  the 
Mundt  committee,  investigating  the 
transfer  of  occupation  currency  plates 
to  the  Soviet,  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
Communist. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  held  all  these 
important  positions  dealing  with  our  for¬ 
eign  financial  policy,  and  who  refused, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1952,  to  tell  the  com¬ 
mittee  whether  or  not  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

Still  tighter  grip  over  foreign  financial 
matters  was  exercised  by  Harry  Dexter 
White  through  the  individual  appointed 
to  act  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Monetary  Research,  Harold 
Glasser.  With  the  exception  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  1940-41,  when  Coe  held  this  post, 
Glasser  was  Assistant  Director  from  the 
time  the  Division  was  set  up  in  1938  un¬ 
til  late  1946  or  early  1947.  The  Division 
was  scrapped  sometime  after  that  date. 
After  all,  it  had  served  the  purpose. 

Harold  Glasser,  in  appearances  before 
the  Internal  Security  and  Government 
Operations  Abroad  Committees,  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  rather  than  answer 
questions  about  espionage  and  subver¬ 
sive  activities.  Between  April  3,  1941, 
and  September  4,  1947,  according  to  the 
information  given  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
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mittee,  14  FBI  reports  were  disseminated 
on  Mr.  Glasser. 

No  privately  organized  holding  com¬ 
pany  ever  had  more  certain  and  unques¬ 
tioned  command  and  control  over  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  its  organization  and  branches 
than  did  Harry  White  and  his  group  over 
the  foreign  financial  policies  of  the 
United  States  during  the  years  of  World 
War  H,  and  even  after.  Against  such 
ironclad  control  China  did  not  have  a 
chance. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  testifying  to  White’s  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  handling  of  the  credit  for 
China  comes  from  the  people  who  had 
to  deal  with  him.  On  pages  485-486  of 
the  White  book  is  found  the  text  of  a 
letter  or  dispatch  dated  July  8, 1943,  from 
Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Finance  Minister  of 
Nationalist  China.  It  is  not  indicated 
to  whom  the  dispatch  was  addressed. 
But  from  material  appearing  before  and 
after  the  text  of  this  message,  and  based 
on  apparent  omissions  from  the  White 
Book,  it  is  my  deduction  that  the  Kung 
statement  was  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  event  Dr. 
Kung  was  quoted  as  saying,  among  other 
things : 

We  always  appreciate  and  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  and  advices  from  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  and  Dr.  White. 


Kung  went  on  to  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  Morgenthau  and  White  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  actual  conditions  in  China 
and  urged  that  early  action  be  taken  to 
transfer  the  badly  needed  credit. 

Clearly,  then,  there  had  been  direct 
contacts — perhaps  many  of  them — be¬ 
tween  White  and  the  Chinese  over  the 
preceding  17  months  since  the  credit  was 
authorized.  They  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  Dr.  Kung  obviously  was  impressed 
by  the  importance  of  Harry  Dexter 
White’s  influence. 

The  White  book  contains  accounts  of 
3  meetings  held  to  discuss  matters  in 
connection  with  the  $500  million  credit. 
The  White  group  was  represented  at 
each  one.  White  attended  the  first  two 
meetings  in  person.  At  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  he  was  accompanied  by  Adler.  The 
third  was  attended  by  Adler  and  Coe. 
Accounts  of  these  meetings  are  given  on 
pages  478,  502,  and  505  of  the  White 
book.  If  anyone  hearing  or  reading  this 
presentation  doubts  the  importance  of 
the  participation  of  Harry  Dexter  White 
in  this  tragic  affair,  he  should  read  and 
evaluate  the  account  of  the  second  meet¬ 
ing,  held  on  October  2,  1944. 

That  meeting  was  held  against  a  back¬ 
ground  highly  discouraging  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Their  dollar  had  dropped  from 
the  Pearl  Harbor  level  of  about  18  to  the 
United  States  dollar  to  more  than  200 
to  the  United  States  dollar.  To  fight  the 
inflationary  trend,  the  Chinese  had  re¬ 
peatedly  requested  during  the  2  Ms  years 
since  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  credit  be 
transferred  to  them  in  gold.  This  form 
of  transfer  was  an  orthodox  means  of 
settling  international  accounts.  It  was 
especially  logical  that  they  should  desire 
it,  as  I  will  show  in  a  moment. 

But  in  all  this  period  Treasury  had 
snipped  only  a  comparatively  trifling 
sum  of  $10.5  million  gold.  True,  there 
ad  been  a  transfer  of  a  different  type. 


China  had  sold  an  issue  of  internal  bonds 
in  the  spring  of  1941  and  made  them  pay¬ 
able  in  United  States  dollars,  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
The  amount  was  $200  million.  In  April 
1942  Treasury  had  allowed  China  to  ear¬ 
mark  $200  million  against  this  obligation. 
But  it  really  was  of  little  aid  to  China  in 
coping  with  the  inflation.  What  China 
needed  to  do  was  to  pump  new  values 
into  her  banking  system,  preferably  gold, 
either  to  cover  or  to  retire  some  of  the 
huge  note  issues.  The  piddling  amount 
of  gold  the  Treasury  had  shipped  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  which,  of  course,  was  getting  worse 
with  every  passing  month. 

So  impoverished  China  had  come  to 
beg  its  powerful  and  wealthy  ally,  the 
United  States,  to  make  good  on  its 
pledges,  lest  China  go  under. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  White’s  office. 
Present  were  3  Treasury  representatives, 
2  of  whom  were  White  and  Adler.  Three 
Chinese  Government  representatives 
were  in  attendance;  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong, 
Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  two  others. 

White  dominated  the  meeting,  with 
occasional  assists  from  Adler,  who  ap¬ 
parently  had  been  recalled  to  Wash¬ 
ing  to  attend  this  meeting.  White  free¬ 
ly  criticized  the  Chinese  for  the  lack  of 
results  shown  by  the  stabilization  ef¬ 
forts  that  had  been  made.  Such  criti¬ 
cism  of  course  was  unwarranted.  Near¬ 
ly  15  months  earlier  Dr.  Kung,  in  his 
letter  of  July  8,  1943,  had  made  plain 
how  serious  was  the  Chinese  budget 
position  for  1943  and  urged  immediate 
purposeful  action.  And  this  was  1944. 

Kung  had  shown  that  the  normal 
budget  was  out  of  balance  by  13  bil¬ 
lion  yuan.  But  this  deficit  had  been 
swollen  to  43  billion  yuan  by  reason  of 
expenditures  China  had  made  on  roads, 
buildings,  and  airports  for  United  States 
Air  Force  use.  This  account  had  not 
been  settled.  A  deficit  of  43  billion  yuan 
was  the  equivalent  of  about  $170  million 
United  States  gold.  Obviously  the  $10.5 
million  gold  which  had  been  allowed  to 
China  up  to  that  date  could  have  made 
little  impression. 

White  criticized  the  Chinese  for  the 
fact  that  gold  was  selling  in  the  black 
market  for  a  higher  price,  that  is,  more 
yuan  to  the  ounce,  than  the  government 
selling  price.  That  is,  speculators  were 
entering  the  market.  This  criticism  was 
also  unreasonable.  With  the  very  limited 
amount  of  gold  available,  and  only  oc¬ 
casional  sales  by  the  government  pos¬ 
sible,  it  would  be  entirely  natural  that, 
following  some  government  sale,  the 
price  of  gold  had  gone  higher  in  the  black 
market. 

The  Chinese  answer  to  White  was  the 
only  natural  one,  that  if  larger  quantities 
of  gold  had  been  made  available  better 
results  could  have  been  shown.  But  it 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  After  all,  White  knew 
the  answers.  He  knew  enough  about  fi¬ 
nance  to  realize  full  well  why  the  stabili¬ 
zation  effort  had  failed.  His  policies 
had  made  failure  inevitable.  But  this 
was  a  fine  chance  to  give  the  Chinese 
a  dressing  down.  And  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  shipping  any  appreciable 
amount  of  gold  if  he  could  help  it. 
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Listen  to  this  suggestion  the  White 
book  account  states  that  he  made — 

He  pointed  out  that  China’s  gold  would  be 
an  enormous  asset  to  her  after  the  war. 

After  the  war,  he  said.  When  would 
that  be?  White  did  not  know.  But  he 
knew  that  China  was  weakening  rapidly 
from  an  inflation  that  had  lasted  over  7 
years.  He  knew  that  if  continued  the 
probable  result  would  be  destruction  of 
the  economic  and  social  fabric  of  the 
country  and  the  collapse  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Government  of  China.  He  knew  it 
then.  He  had  known  it  for  months. 
And  he  shaped  all  his  plans  to  that  end. 

One  more  quotation: 

Mr.  White  pointed  out  that  it  was  cheaper 
for  the  Central  Government  to  print  more 
fapi  than  to  absorb  fapi  in  exchange  for 
gold  at  a  time  when  the  dent  being  made  by 
the  sale  of  gold  was  not  significantly  large. 

As  I  understand  it,  fapi,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  name  given  to  Chinese  bank¬ 
notes.  So  here  is  White  telling  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  in  effect,  that  the  way  to  control 
inflation  is  to  feed  it,  to  issue  more 
banknotes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chinese  inflation 
could  have  been  stopped,  or  at  least 
greatly  slowed  down.  Even  in  1944  it 
could  have  been  done.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  ship  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  all  at  once.  Regular  ship¬ 
ments  of  say  $20  million  a  month  main¬ 
tained  over  a  period  of  time,  to  demon¬ 
strate  good  faith,  would  have  had  a 
powerful  effect,  in  my  opinion.  But 
there  was  only  bad  faith  being  demon¬ 
strated.  And  the  Chinese  must  have 
sensed  it,  probably  long  before  October 
1944. 

To  me,  not  the  least  depressing  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  meeting,  as  reported  in  the 
White  book,  was  the  utter  disregard  for 
any  considerations  of  protocol.  To  the 
Chinese,  of  all  people,  what  must  have 
been  the  implications?  Here  was  the 
Chinese  Secretary  of  State,  rating  on  a r 
level  with  our  Secretary  of  State,  the 
highest  post  in  the  executive  branch,  be¬ 
low  the  White  House,  being  received  by 
a  little  division  chief  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  At  that  time  White 
was  still  to  acquire  his  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taryship.  Apart  from  the  unjustified 
criticism  to  which  the  Chinese  must, 
have  known  they  were  being  subjected, 
what  must  have  been  their  feelings  of 
humiliation  and  insult  at  being  received 
in  this  manner  by  the  great  and  power¬ 
ful  Government  of  the  United  States? 
It  must  have  seemed  unthinkable  to 
them  that  their  traditional  friend  and 
their  ally  in  a  bitter  and  costly  war  could 
be  so  heartless  and  inconsiderate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  to  the 
failure  of  the  Treasury  officials  to  honor 
China’s  request  for  transfer  of  the  credit 
in  gold.  The  shipment  of  gold  is  a  com¬ 
mon  means  of  making  international 
transfers.  There  are  only  two  others,  in 
fact;  shipment  of  goods,  and  purchase 
of  services,  such  as  the  spending  by 
tourists.  Obviously  the  only  American 
tourists  in  China  at  the  time  were  our 
men  in  uniform,  and  they  were  not  there 
for  pleasure  travel. 

As  for  shipment  of  goods  or  supplies, 
this  was  clearly  out.  The  only  way 
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China  could  be  reached  was  by  air.  And 
this  method  of  transport  was  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  supply  of  our  military.  The 
White  book  clearly  so  admits.  Let  me 
quote  from  page  27: 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  supplies 
flown  into  China  during  this  period  (1942- 
44)  was  destined  for  the  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  China. 

Congress  in  the  legislation  of  nearly 
3  years  before  had  recognized  that  China 
could  not  be  benefited  by  lend-lease  aid. 
The  House  Report  No.  1739  described  the 
$500  million  credit  as  “the  financial 
counterpart  of  lend-leasing  war  mate¬ 
rials.” 

So  it  was  either  gold  or  nothing. 
When  the  Treasury  refused  gold  they, 
in  effect,  chose  nothing. 

After  the  October  1944  meeting,  the 
Chinese,  while  they  kept  on  trying,  must 
have  known  that  the  game  was  up. 
Treasury  made  another  gesture,  ship¬ 
ping  $15.2  million  gold  in  mid-October. 
But  nothing  happened  on  the  request  for 
$200  million  China  had  been  asking  for 
ever  since  the  summer  of  1943  and  prob¬ 
ably  even  before.  Seven  months  later, 
in  May  1945,  the  State  Department  took 
a  hand.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  in  effect,  ordered  Treas¬ 
ury  to  ship  China  “about  $190  million 
gold  from  the  unused  balance  of  the  $500 
million  credit  approved  by  Congress  in 
January  1942.” 

This  letter  is  reproduced  on  page  507 
of  the  White  book. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Inflation  was 
now  too  far  advanced.  The  Chinese  had 
got  the  point.  The  long  succession  of 
refusals,  objections,  and  delays  spoke  a 
language  that  any  informed  Chinese  ci¬ 
vilian  or  military  leader,  banker,  or  busi¬ 
nessman  could  interpret.  The  United 
States  Government  was  not  concerned 
about  the  survival  of  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government.  That  had  been 
made  all  too  plain.  Certainly,  moreover, 
if  such  treatment  could  be  accorded  in 
time  of  war  when  the  two  countries  were 
allies,  what  could  be  expected  after  the 
war  was  over? 

In  April  1945  the  Chinese  dollar  was 
worth  700  to  1  United  States  dollar;  in 
December  1945, 1,140  to  1;  in  March  1946, 
2,020  to  1;  in  August  1946,  3,350  to  1; 
and  in  February  1947,  12,000  to  1  United 
States  dollar.  Imagine  that  runaway 
inflation;  and  we  stood  by  and  fanned 
the  flames.  The  White  group  had  done 
their  work  well.  The  end  was  in  sight 
for  Nationalist  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
failure  of  the  War  Department  to  settle 
promptly  their  accounts  with  China, 
thus  adding  to  the  strain  on  the  country’s 
fiscal  position.  These  accounts  had 
arisen  as  a  result  of  Chinese  construction 
of  roads,  buildings,  and  airfields  for  the 
use  of  our  military  stationed  there. 
Also  the  military  had  bought  certain  sup¬ 
plies  locally,  such,  as  fresh  foods.  The 
War  Department  refused  to  recognize 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  which  China 
was  trying  so  hard  to  protect.  Our  War 
Department  demanded  black  market 
rates,  and,  as  a  means  of  exerting  pres¬ 
sure,  kept  putting  off  settlement  of  the 
amounts  due.  Correspondence  on  this 


matter  will  be  found  on  pages  496  to  502 
of  the  White  book. 

Even  though  the  names  of  Harry 
White  or  others  of  his  group  in  the 
Treasury  do  not  appear,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  they  had  something  to  do 
even  with  this  form  of  financial  sabo¬ 
tage.  Let  me  refer  again  to  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  report  of  July  30, 
1953.  On  page  29  there  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  document  claimed  to  have  been 
sent  to  White  by  Secretary  Morgenthau 
on  February  25,  1943.  I  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Effective  this  date  I  would  like  you — 

Meaning  White — 

to  take  supervision  over  and  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Treasury’s  participation  in 
all  economic  and  financial  matters  *  ♦  * 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  civilian  affairs  in 
the  foreign  areas  in  which  our  Armed  Forces 
are  operating  or  are  likely  to  operate. 

In  other  words,  he  not  only  was  con¬ 
trolling  our  civilian  fiscal  policy,  but  he 
was  also  controlling  the  operation  of  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  efforts 
in  that  capacity  delayed  or  postponed 
the  payment  to  China  of  the  funds  we 
owed  China  for  her  services  to  us  during 
the  war.  This  was  part  of  the  overall 
program  to  fan  the  flames  of  inflation 
and  to  destroy  the  economy  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nationalist  China. 

This  evidence  suggests  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  through  White  and  his  group,  was 
holding  back  the  promised  credit  which 
was  badly  needed  by  China  to  stave  off 
the  pressures  of  inflation,  those  pres¬ 
sures  were  actually  being  added  to  by 
War  Department  policies  of  withholding 
settlement  that  was  due,  for  which  poli¬ 
cies  White  also  seems  to  have  had  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Again  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  wonder  China  held  out  as  long  as 
she  did.  Against  this  type  of  financial 
sabotage,  how  could  she  win?  And  if 
China  had  come  to  terms  with  the  Japs, 
who  can  say  how  many  more  American 
lives  would  have  been  lost  on  Pacific 
beaches? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  treated  our 
other  allies  as  we  did  China,  we  would 
have  lost  World  \yar  H.  According  to 
figures  furnished  me  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  we  supplied  the  United  Kingdom 
with  wartime  aid  of  $28.6  billion;  and 
the  Soviet  Union  with  $10.7  billion. 
Total  lend-lease  grants  during  the  war 
period  came  to  about  $48.1  billion,  and 
credits  of  $1  billion,  making  an  overall 
total,  for  the  war  years  alone,  of 
$49,212,892,000. 

Our  aid  was  not  supplied  in  a  sporadic, 
halting  fashion,  with  long  periods  of  in¬ 
action  intervening.  It  moved  out  on  an 
expanding  and  increasingly  lavish  scale. 
In  1943,  for  example,  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union  were  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  in  1942,  or  $2.9  billion  versus 
$1.3  billion.  That  shows  the  difference 
between  our  method  of  making  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  our 
method  of  making  shipments  to  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  of  China.  In  1944 
the  volume  was  stepped  up  again, 
amounting  to  $3.4  billion,  or  2  >4  times 
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the  1942  level.  Incidentally,  the  amount 
supplied  to  the  Soviets  in  1942  alone— 
$1.3  billion  was  nearly  3  times  the  total 
wartime  aid  furnished  China,  or  $485 
million. 

It  was  the  same  story  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Shipments,  in  1943,  of  $4.2  billion, 
were  over  twice  the  1942  volume,  of  $2 
billion.  In  1944,  Britain  received  $5  bil¬ 
lion,  more  than  10  times  the  total  war¬ 
time  aid  supplied  to  China.  While  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  lend-lease  program  was  carried  on 
and  the  relationships  between  our  coun¬ 
try  and  those  who  benefited  in  this  sub¬ 
stantial  manner,  I  very  much  doubt  that 
these  grants  were  accompanied  by  insults 
or  lectures,  or  the  stipulation  of  various 
conditions,  as  was  done  in  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  Nationalist  China. 

Certainly  if  there  had  been  any  of  the 
type  of  palaver,  procrastination,  objec¬ 
tions,  obstructionism,  or  chicanery  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  processing  of  China’s  re¬ 
quests,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  move  the  enormous  quantities  of  goods 
that  the  figures  show  were  sent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  a  table  show¬ 
ing  lend-lease  shipments  for  each  of  the 
years  1942  to  1945,  inclusive,  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  Soviet  Russia, 
as  contrasted  with  total  aid  made  avail¬ 
able  to  China  during  the  same  years,  as 
set  forth  in  the  White  book. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Year 

United 

Kingdom 

Soviet  Russia 

China 

1942  . 

1943  . 

$2, 034,  707, 017 

4,  285,  555,  543 

5,  092,  311,  684 
1,  895,  207,  795 

$1.  358, 180.  922 

2.  965,  929,  737 

3,  443,  389,  730 
1,781,569,997 

$200, 000, 000 
40, 000,  000 
20,  000,  000 
225,  000,  000 

1944  . 

1945  . . 

Total... 

13, 123, 158, 671 

9,  549, 070, 380 

485,  000,  000 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  in  ap¬ 
praising  this  table  I  wish  again  to  have 
it  emphasized  that  the  $13  billion  plus 
of  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
$9.5  billion  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  in 
the  form  of  materials  and  equipment  for 
the  use  of  their  military  forces  and 
civilian  populations.  In  the  case  of 
China,  after  deducting  the  $200-million 
earmark  sqt  aside  to  meet  future  bond 
maturities,  the  total  remaining  aid  came 
to  less  than  $300  million.  Of  this 
amount,  only  the  $205,700,000  of  gold 
shipments  really  afforded  any  needed 
help  to  her  in  fighting  the  ravaging  in¬ 
flation,  and  all  but  about  $27  million  of 
the  $205  million  was  held  back  over 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  one  brief  postscript: 
At  the  same  time,  in  early  1942,  that  we 
were  asked  for  $500  million,  Britain  was 
asked  by  the  Chinese  Government  for 
$400  million.  As  in  connection  with  the 
request  made  from  us,  China  empha¬ 
sized  the  “political”  need  for  the  aid. 
Britain  authorized  £50  million,  or  about 
$200  million.  As  of  mid-1945,  only  about 
£10  million,  or  $40  million,  had  been 
supplied.  This  information  was  sup- 
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plied  me  by  the  British  Information 
Service. 

It  must  have  seemed  to  China  that 
she  did  not  have  a  friend  in  the  world, 
as,  indeed,  she  did  not,  when  the  chips 
were  down.  A  little  planning,  a  little 
cooperation,  a  little  understanding,  a 
little  effort  could  have  saved  China  from 
the  disaster  which  overtook  her.  Cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  these  qualities  were  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  policies  of  our  Government, 
because  the  policies  were  made  by  those 
whose  purpose  and  planning  was  to 
destroy,  not  to  save. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not,  of  course, 
attempted  to  present  the  entire  China 
story.  I  have  offered  evidence  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  single 
factor  contributing  to  China’s  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  regarding  those  who  must  bear 
this  responsibility.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  post¬ 
war  period  in  our  relationships  with 
China.  There  is  considerable  “white 
book’’  material  bearing  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  also,  and  casting  new  light  on  the 
validity  of  various  claims  made  of  ex¬ 
travagant  postwar  aid  supplied  by  this 
country. 

Some  may  feel  that  postwar  aid  might 
have  done  some  good  if  properly  handled. 
I  believe  that  nothing  could  have  saved 
Nationalist  China  after  V-J  Day.  She 
was  a  hollow  shell,  her  Government 
bankrupt,  her  people  bankrupt.  The 
people  had  lost  faith  in  themselves 
largely  because  of  the  bad  faith  that  we 
had  demonstrated  toward  them  during 
the  war.  And  they  had  no  one  else  to 
whom  to  turn. 

Not  the  least  damaging  of  the  effects 
of  the  inflation  in  China  had  been  the 
breaking  down  of  moral  standards. 
When  the  value  of  the  money  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  wiped  out,  other  values  are  im¬ 
paired  also.  Fixed-income  groups  are 
particularly  hard  hit.  These  include,  of 
course,  employees  in  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  services.  When  a  man  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself 
and  his  family  in  legitimate  ways,  the 
temptations  are  strong,  if  not  irresisti¬ 
ble,  to  engage  in  other  means  to  do  so. 
Speculation,  black  marketing,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  gratuities  for  services  per¬ 
formed  constitute  some  of  such  means. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  dining  the 
mid-1940’s,  and  even  up  to  recently,  a 
barrage  of  criticism  has  gone  up  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Govern¬ 
ment  as  graft  ridden,  corrupt,  and  un¬ 
worthy  to  stand.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  was  some  corruption  and  graft. 
The  conditions  arising  from  the  terrible 
inflation  made  it  inevitable. 

The  point  is  that  this  criticism  helped 
to  poison  American  opinion  against 
China  and  thus  render  postwar  aid 
efforts  less  effective  than  they  might 
have  been. 

So  the  effects  of  the  White  policies 
were  far  reaching.  By  means  of  stand¬ 
ing  aside  while  the  inflation  grew  worse 
and  worse  he  and  his  group  destroyed 
the  country’s  finances  and  economy. 
This,  with  the  inevitable  loss  of  face 
by  the  Nationalist  Government  led  to 
a  breakdown  in  moral  standards.  That 
in  turn  provided  the  ammunition  with 
which  to  attack  and  discredit  the  Chiang 


Kai-shek  Government.  Such  attacks 
weakened  the  will  and  palsied  the  effort 
of  our  own  people  directed  toward  try¬ 
ing  to  salvage  the  situation. 

One  can  only  wonder  whether  in  the 
history  of  relationships  between  honor¬ 
able  and  civilized  nations  there  could 
ever  have  been  another  example  of  de¬ 
ceitful,  treacherous,  and  destructive  pol¬ 
icies  deliberately  pursued  by  one  nation 
against  another  such  as  that  to  which 
we  were  made  a  party  under  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  Harry  Dexter  White  and 
his  associates. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  consistent 
policy  to  oppose  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
bills.  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  Many  reasons 
occur  to  me  which  fully  satisfy  my  con¬ 
science  and  fortify  my  judgment  in  this 
decision. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  we  owe  approximately  $275  billion, 
almost  exactly  twice  what  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  owe.  Let  that  sink 
in.  By  giving  away  this  amount  of 
money  today  we  are  increasing  our  bond¬ 
ed  indebtedness.  We  shall  have  to  pay 
back  not  only  the  principal  but  the 
interest. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  too  long. 
I  must,  however,  urge  some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  I  have  to  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure.  To  me  they  are  quite  fundamental. 
I  will  elaborate  on  a  few  of  them.  A 
fuller  exploration  of  all  of  my  objections 
and  the  convincing  reasons,  which  seem 
so  apparent  to  me,  would  require  more 
time,  I  fear,  than  my  physical  endurance 
would  permit. 

In  the  closing  days  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress  we  are  again  asked  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  squandering  of  the  Nation’s 
substance  in  what  appears  or  should  be 
obvious  as  a  futile  and  hopeless  en¬ 
terprise. 

Over  2,000  years  ago  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness 
in  power  and  influence,  amidst  intrigue 
and  the  insidious  wormings  from  within, 
a  great  Roman  senator  arose  from  his 
seat  and  his  bursts  of  oratory  still  ring 
with  history’s  most  immortal  challenges. 
His  was  a  clarion  call  to  duty  in  the  face 
of  open  and  clear  danger.  Let  me  para¬ 
phrase  the  thought  and  part  of  the  words 
of  Cicero  in  his  first  oration  against  Cat- 
aline:  “Oh,  executive  branch  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  how  long  will  you  abuse  our 
patience?” 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  precise 
answers  or  any  definite  answer  to  the 
problems  in  our  foreign  affairs.  From 
what  we  have  done  and  what  I  have  been 
able  to  read,  apparently  no  one  knows 
the  answers.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  It  ought  by  now  to  be  clear  to  all 


of  us.  The  giving  away  of  our  material 
substance,  year  by  year,  has  been  no 
answer.  UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan, 
mutual  assistance,  mutual  defense,  point 
4,  and  now  mutual  security  have  afforded 
none  of  the  relief  we  have  sought.  We 
seem  to  have  less  security  and  practically 
no  mutuality  at  all  now.  We  strengthen 
some  of  our  softhearted  allies  and  make 
them  richer  bait  for  a  quicker  absorp¬ 
tion  by  the  Communists. 

Some  days  ago  I  expressed  my  re¬ 
morse  over  present  world  conditions  that 
have  plagued  and  still  plague  the  free 
and  near-free  peoples  of  the  earth. 

In  round  numbers,  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  the  Russians  had  under 
their  domination  about  200  million  sub¬ 
jects.  A  political  party  of  less  than 
100,000  persons  controlled  the  destiny 
of  200  million  people.  The  Politburo  of 
less  than  30  members  of  the  100,000 
dominate  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  200 
million  humans. 

When  I  learned  years  ago  that  we  had 
given  Russia  over  $10  billion  of  lend- 
lease  aid — think  of  it — $10  billion — my 
disillusionment  over  world  conditions 
commenced.  Oh,  what  is  $10  billion? 
It  is  exactly  ten  thousand  million  dol¬ 
lars,  an  incredible  amount  of  lend-lease 
aid  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  world’s 
greatest  detractors.  We  know  that  not 
a  single  American  officer  or  civilian  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  United  States  was  permitted 
to  inspect  the  use  or  disposition  of  our 
largesse.  That  fact  has  always  pricked 
my  curiosity.  Through  the  years  my 
constant  suspicion  of  Russia  has  con¬ 
tinued  unabated.  When  the  very  na¬ 
tional  existence  of  Russia  was  at  stake 
and  the  lives  of  its  rulers — Stalin  and 
Co. — were  in  jeopardy — when  the  on- 
rushing  forces  of  Hitler  were  knocking 
at  Moscow’s  front  gate,  were  our  officers 
permitted  to  see  how  our  aid  was  func¬ 
tioning  for  the  Russians?  Were  we  per¬ 
mitted  to  leam  whether  that  which  we 
were  sacrificing  for  them  was  helpful  or 
in  turn  would  be  helpful  to  us?  Not  once, 
I  am  told,  could  we  inspect  and  see  for 
ourselves  whether  the  sacrifices  we  were 
making  were  justified,  or  whether  they 
were  made  in  vain.  Such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  an  ally,  so-called,  raised  in 
my  mind  question  marks  which  cannot 
be  erased.  When  allied  with  her  in  a 
death  struggle  against  a  common  foe, 
Russia  required  us  to  deal  at  arm’s  length 
and  often  in  the  dark. 

After  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Rus¬ 
sia  received  UNRRA  assistance  from  us 
to  the  extent  of  $426  million. 

What  has  been  the  history  for  the  last 
9  years?  Without  the  loss  of  a  single 
combat  soldier  from  Russia  and  with¬ 
out  the  firing  of  a  single  shot  in  the 
short  space  of  9  years,  she  now  controls 
the  destiny  of  800  million  people.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  accomplished  all  of  this  despite 
our  tremendous  aid  and  sacrifices.  The 
recent  collapse  of  the  French  in  Indo¬ 
china  means  the  loss  of  an  additional 
13  million  more  helpless  humans  to  the 
Russian  or  Communist  system  of 
tyranny.  There  is  no  way  of  ever  ascer¬ 
taining  the  material  loss.  The  loss  in 
face  and  psychology  is  incalculable. 

I  predict  that  they  will  move  on  to 
other  fields.  If  we  intend  to  fight  them, 
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we  will  have  to  fight  Russia,  not  buy 
some  weak-kneed,  so-called  allies. 

What  we  most  need  in  this  country, 
not  tomorrow,  not  next  week  or  next  year 
or  in  years  to  come,  but  now,  right  now, 
this  very  moment — and  here  is  the  place 
to  start  it — is  some  new  thinking  on  the 
problems  that  face  us  and  the  free  world. 
Old  methods  have  produced  no  favorable 
results.  Year  by  year  and  almost  month 
by  month  we  have  lost  in  the  struggle 
to  keep  men  free.  Money  grants,  loans, 
credits,  gifts,  materials,  either  for  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  or  military  defense,  from 
my  point  do  not  afford  the  answer. 

We  have  a  new  head  to  the  program, 
but  the  new  head  has  produced  no  new 
thinking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  intend 
to  prove  that  part  of  Mr.  Stassen’s  think¬ 
ing  is  fuzzier  than  even  Mr.  Harriman’s 
was.  I  intend  to  prove  before  I  conclude 
that  a  bad  situation  has  become  worse. 
If  our  foreign  affairs  are  bipartisan  as 
they  rightfully  should  be,  then  my  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  past  actions  can  take  on  no 
partisan  flavor  now.  The  folly  proposed 
by  the  present  Administrator  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill,  H.  R.  9678,  is  no  better  than  the 
folly  of  his  predecessor.  The  main¬ 
springs  of  thinking  are  the  same.  Only 
here  and  there,  in  the  empire  of  our 
foreign-aid  program,  have  the  personnel 
and  policies  changed.  A  mere  change  at 
the  top  brings  in  a  new  flavor,  a  new 
gimmick,  here  and  there,  but  the  same 
old  principles  of  attempting  to  curry 
favor  and  with  grants  and  loans  as  the 
bases  of  enduring  international  friend¬ 
ships  remain  the  same. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  absurdities 
of  our  national  policies  in  these  foreign- 
aid  programs  since  December  7,  1941, 
almost  in  their  entirety,  and  when  I 
contemplate  that  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  proposes  to  continue  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  stomach  the  internal  con¬ 
vulsions  and  revoltings  that  come  over 
me.  First,  lend-lease,  Teheran,  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  and  since  then  these  yearly 
handouts  of  billions  of  dollars,  wrung 
from  the  backs  of  the  American  people  to 
preserve  a  status  quo  after  the  war 
which  has  in  fact  not  been  preserved  at 
all,  but  instead  a  condition  results  which 
has  grown  worse  each  succeeding  year. 
I  wonder  when  we  will  be  shocked  into 
a  sense  of  a  practical  view  of  what  we 
have  done  and  are  now  asked  to  do. 
Recalling  the  mistakes  of  the  past  helps 
us  only  if  they  may  guide  our  future. 

Let  me  point  up  an  original  mistake 
by  one  simple  illustration.  Where  by  all 
the  rules  of  the  game,  we  could  and 
should  have  taken  Austria,  part  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  all  of  Berlin,  our 
forces  were  commanded  to  stop  at  the 
Elbe  and  await  for  days  until  the  Rus¬ 
sians  moving  westward  could  come  in 
and  take  the  city.  Berlin  thereafter 
was  divided  into  four  parts  with  a  Rus¬ 
sian  ring  of  land  around  it.  So  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  French,  and  American  divisions  of 
Berlin  have  no  right-of-way  by  land  to 
their  sectors.  There  is  not  a  humble 
American  farmer  in  the  whole  United 
States  who  would  take  in  a  trade  a 
spring  on  another’s  land  without  some 
means  of  getting  to  or  from  it.  Some 
right-of-way,  if  you  please,  would  have 
been  his  insistence  in  such  a  deal.  In 


none  of  the  memoirs  I  have  read  and  in 
none  of  the  explanatons  by  those  living 
and  present  in  those  councils  have  there 
appeared  the  slightest  justification  for 
their  neglect,  of  their  lack  of  this  simple 
bit  of  ordinary  foresight.  Where  was 
the  President  at  that  time?  What  forces 
was  he  leading? 

We  would  reproach  any  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  affairs  who  would  commit  a  like 
blunder  in  a  simple  business  transaction. 
Had  we  been  on  guard,  as  we  should 
have  been  and  had  we  learned  the  les¬ 
sons  from  the  lack  of  cooperation  from 
Russia  during  the  time  of  actual  con¬ 
flict  which  we  should  have  learned,  we 
would  have  been  on  guard.  No  amount 
now  of  fancy  words,  doubletalk,  diplo¬ 
matic,  or  argumentative,  is  going  to 
make  me  forget  these  blunders. 

By  the  same  token,  no  amount  of  per¬ 
suasion  now  is  going  to  make  me  con¬ 
tinue  these  blunders  by  supporting  this 
kind  of  a  bill.  When  Nationalist  China 
was  double-crossed  by  us  in  concert  with 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  and  when  the 
Reds  began  to  assume  control  of  the 
mainland  of  China,  we  seemed  to  have 
formulated  no  worthwhile  policy.  Can 
we  not  look  ahead  and  formulate  some 
policies — even  alternative — in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  changing  world  conditions?  We 
were  confronted  with  the  nauseating 
statement,  “We  will  wait  till  the  dust 
settles.”  Well,  Senators,  the  dust  is 
settling  and  more  is  yet  to  settle.  It 
settled  in  Korea  to  the  extent  of  billions 
of  our  dollars  and  140,000  American 
casualties.  I  shall  not  forget  the  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  noble  Koreans  who  were 
sacrificed  as  a  pa:'t  of  our  folly.  It  is 
settling  in  Indochina  where  we  have 
poured  in  over  $3J/2  billion  in  money, 
equipment,  and  materiel  of  all  kinds 
and  with  the  resulting  loss  of  13  million 
people.  How  much  of  our  goods,  guns, 
and  equipment  the  Communists  took 
over  as  the  result  of  the  recent  Geneva 
Conference  is  anyone’s  guess.  No  one 
will  ever  definitely  know ;  and  apparently 
the  French  do  not  care,  for  by  a  vote 
of  462  to  13  the  Premier’s  sell-out  to  the 
Communists  was  approved  by  the  French 
Parliament.  What  a  tragedy. 

Foreign  aid — gifts  and  grants — has  an 
appeal  to  my  sense  of  idealism.  It 
makes  a  great  dent  in  my  sense  of 
Christian  charity  and  duty.  It  is  repul¬ 
sive,  to  say  the  least,  to  my  common 
sense  when  viewed  in  the  light  that  it 
may  win  us  strong,  abiding  friends  whom 
we  can  count  upon  if  we  become  im¬ 
periled.  I  have  no  illusion  or  delusion 
any  more  that  by  the  immediate  hope 
we  could,  if  we  desired,  change  the  Budd¬ 
hist,  the  Hindu,  the  Mohammedan,  or 
others  from  their  faiths  to  ours.  Hence, 
with  Christian  charity  owing  its  first 
obligation  at  home,  I  shall  be  content  in 
my  faith  that  charity  should  continue  to 
begin  at  home. 

Several  years  ago — I  think  in  1945— 
at  Fulton,  Mo.,  the  great  Churchill — half 
American,  but  wholly  English  in  his  de¬ 
votion  to  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  the 
British  and  I  admire  him  all  the  more 
for  outspoken  loyalty  to  his  own  Gov¬ 
ernment — gave  the  world  a  phrase  which 
we  all  know  separates  us  from  the  total¬ 
itarian  imperialism  of  Russian  commu¬ 


nism.  He  called  it  Iron  Curtain.  I 
fear  for  one  with  all  his  brilliance  of 
intellect,  the  charm  of  his  beautiful  dic¬ 
tion  and  the  persuasive  force  of  his  in¬ 
comparable  oratory,  he  will  be  unable  to 
sell  the  American  people  on  his  new 
magic — “coexistence.”  We  will  co¬ 
exist  to  the  point  we  are  unable  to  resist 
further,  and  then  we  will  be  submerged 
and  forever  destroyed.  Let  no  one  make 
any  mistake  about  that.  Our  fate  and 
the  fate  of  England  as  we  have  known 
England — the  England  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence — not  always  used  for  good  but 
in  the  main  for  the  enlightenment  of 
mankind — are  as  surely  sealed  as  the 
night  follows  the  day.  Should  we  have 
any  faith  in  coexistence? 

I  wonder  what  has  come  over  Mr. 
Churchill  to  work  such  a  change  in  his 
outlook.  Trade  for  aid.  Shall  we  slip 
trade  around,  under,  and  over  the  Iron 
Curtain?  Shall  we  trade  an  uneasy, 
weary  existence  now  for  a  temporary 
sort  of  peace  called  coexistence?  A 
temporary  cessation  is  a  trade  for  non¬ 
existence.  If  our  policymakers  do  not 
see  it  now,  when  will  they  ever?  How 
long  are  we  to  follow  a  trend  that  has 
cost  us  so  much  in  heavy  taxation  and  so 
much  in  manpower  and  still  so  much  po¬ 
tential  of  manpower  in  an  area  of  the 
world  which  could  have  been  on  our 
side?  Must  we  appease  our  friends  and 
foes  alike?  And  for  how  long  will  this 
shaky  state  of  foreign  affairs  exist? 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  I  fear  it  will  avail  little,  yet  the 
recent  vote  in  the  House  on  this  bill 
shows  that  the  past  policies  being  put 
into  effect  are  beginning  to  be  felt  more 
and  more  by  our  people  at  the  grassroots. 
Our  people  are  beginning  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  in  protest. 

I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  never  have  to  talk  out  of  both  cor¬ 
ners  of  my  mouth  in  explaining  to  the 
electorate  of  South  Carolina  why  I  voted 
to  spend  billions  of  American  dollars  in 
a  fruitless  campaign  against  commu¬ 
nism.  Each  year  I  have  been  here  it  has 
been  the  Communist  threat.  One  crisis 
succeeds  another.  This  year  is  worse 
than  the  last,  say  the  spenders,  which 
was  worse  than  the  former.  And  so  the 
merry-go-round  keeps  going  round  and 
round.  Billions  upon  billions  wasted, 
with  the  result  that  each  year  sees  us 
further  from  security,  more  involved  and 
winds  up  finding  us  having  fewer  friends, 
having  to  watch  not  only  our  known 
enemies  but  even  to  scrutinize  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  our  former  friends.  Mark  my 
word,  Mr.  President,  the  day  is  sure  to 
come  when  the  American  people,  the 
great  body  of  our  people  will  awaken  to 
the  fallacies  and  foibles  of  this  program, 
led  on  by  the  internationally  minded 
press,  the  pseudoliberal  writers,  and 
commentators,  the  pinks  and  near-Reds, 
and  those  large  concerns  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  which  are  harvesting  the  profits  of 
the  prodigality  and  senselessness  of 
these  programs.  There  will  be  a  change¬ 
over  of  personnel  in  this  body,  too. 

The  day  is  coming.  You  can  fool  all 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  the  majority  of  the  people  forever. 
Just  let  the  American  people  who  are 
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footing  these  enormous  bills  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  another  war,  a  real  war,  if 
you  please,  is  just  around  the  corner, 
where  the  executive  branch  is  taking  us, 
and  that  the  billions  we  spent  have  been 
spent  in  a  hopelessly  lost  cause.  Mr. 
President,  you  will  then  see  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  America,  politically  aroused,  as 
never  before.  I  shall  not  be  caught  in 
those  reprisals.  Let  the  dust  of  these 
political  errors  fall  in  the  eyes  of  those 
here  partly  responsible  for  them.  Shall 
we  permit  unborn  Americans  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  for  generations  to  come  with  this 
tremendous  outpouring  of  our  material 
substance?  It  is  beyond  my  comprehen¬ 
sion  for  us  to  continue.  Why  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  should  be  shackled  with 
the  debts  we  have  created  for  them  in 
the  profligate  waste  scattered  abroad 
baffles  my  sense  of  justice  to  them. 

Before  I  close  these  preliminary  obser¬ 
vations  and  begin  a  bill  of  particulars  I 
wonder,  as  I  read  this  bill  and  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  whether  those  responsible  for  the 
treasonable  coinage  of  the  base  decep¬ 
tion — Agrarian  Reformers — in  an  effort 
to  distinguish  the  Chinese  Reds  from  the 
Russians  are  still  calling  the  shots, 
naming  the  plays  and  preparing  the 
psalm  and  policies  now  being  fostered. 
We  hear  and  read  so  much  about  a 
change  in  our  policy,  a  change  in  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  and  acting.  Who  is 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  policy  is  de¬ 
termined  in  all  of  its  phases  at  the  top 
levels?  Policy  and  direction  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  investigation, 
analysis,  and  conclusions  reached  even 
in  the  lowest  of  the  echelons  of  author¬ 
ity.  Until  the  manner  of  thinking  there 
is  purified  in  strains  of  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  how  can 
those  charged  with  direction  do  other 
than  pursue  the  plans  formulated  for 
them  in  the  lower  brackets? 

“Agrarian  Reformers”  presupposed  a 
leadership  arising  with  the  people’s  in¬ 
terest  at  heart  to  replace  an  alleged  de¬ 
funct  and  corrupt  leadership  of  Nation¬ 
alist  China.  The  leaders,  called  Agrar¬ 
ian  Reformers,  were  Moscow-educated, 
Moscow-trained,  Moscow-indoctrinated, 
and  are  now  as  then  Moscow-directed. 
The  slightest  investigation  by  those  in 
our  Foreign  Service  and  foreign  under¬ 
takings  would  have  revealed  as  much. 
No  one  can  justify  official  corruption  by 
some  among  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
By  the  same  token,  the  casting  aside  of 
all  Nationalist  Chinese  leaders  because 
of  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  has  become  to 
us  a  national  disaster  of  the  greatest 
and  most  significant  proportions.  Only 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  official  miscon¬ 
duct  of  some  in  our  own  Government 
would  reveal  that  corruption  can  and 
often  exists  here.  We  have  not  been 
fx-ee  of  it.  We  shall  not  be  free  of  it 
in  the  future.  Human  behavior  in  many 
respects  is  the  same  the  world  over.  In 
our  time  we  have  witnessed  the  oil  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  early  twenties,  the  sales  of 
public  offices,  the  RFC  scandals,  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  frauds,  and  now  the  re¬ 
vealing  scandals  attendant  upon  our 
housing  programs.  So  to  divert  our  at¬ 
tention  from  the  real  purpose  of  our 
changes  in  policy  in  relation  to  Nation¬ 
alist  China,  many  of  our  good  people 


were  deluded  into  the  notion  that  the 
present  Communist  leaders  were  eager 
for  a  reform  in  the  land  policy  of  China. 
Our  salesmen  of  that  program,  knowing¬ 
ly  or  unknowingly,  have  rendered  us  a 
disservice,  as  to  which  only  time  may 
spell  the  enormity  of  the  real  loss  and 
the  dire  effect  upon  our  destiny. 

In  what  I  have  said  and  am  about 
to  say,  I  do  not  expect  to  incur  anything 
but  the  further  wrath  of  the  interna¬ 
tionalist-minded  press,  the  international 
bankers,  their  stooges  among  the  pinko 
writers,  and  those  who  profit  from  the 
sale  of  war  materials  abroad.  I  can  take 
their  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  the  good 
people  of  South  Carolina  will  not  mis¬ 
understand  me  in  revealing  it. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  dismay  official  leaks  of  our  na¬ 
tional  intentions  appearing  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  several  so-called  national  and 
internationalist  writers.  Every  so  often 
trial  balloons  are  sent  up  by  them. 
Every  so  often  our  international  policies, 
in  some  respects  classified  so  that  we  in 
the  Congress  may  not  know  of  them  in 
advance,  appear  in  their  columns  as  pos¬ 
sibilities;  some  later  become  realities, 
become  realities  too  late  for  the  policy¬ 
makers — the  Congress — to  rectify.  They 
become  fait  accompli  before  Congress 
can  even  review  them. 

I  shall  digress  for  a  moment  to  give 
just  one  illustration.  I  know  the  build¬ 
up  afforded  by  previous  administrations 
to  the  Alsop  brothers.  Channels  of  in¬ 
formation  not  afforded  other  columnists 
have  been  open  to  them.  Those  same 
channels  and  pipelines  have  remained 
open  during  this  administration.  The 
recent  Stevens-McCarthy  hearings  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  Alsop  brothers  were 
among  a  select  few  of  writers  this  ad¬ 
ministration  called  in,  so  that  slanted 
views  might  appear  in  the  international¬ 
ist  press  which  features  their  articles. 
In  all  their  writings  I  have  detected  lit¬ 
tle,  if  anything,  said  in  praise  of  the  work 
of  Martin  Dies,  John  Wood,  or  Harold 
Velde  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Nothing  but  slanted  criticism  and  harsh 
words  appear  for  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  McCarran],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  others  in  this 
body,  in  their  efforts  to  free  America  of 
the  evils  of  Communists  here  or  of  com¬ 
munism  abroad.  I  recall  that  by  some 
fortuitous  circumstance,  or  could  it  have 
been  by  a  quick  trick  or  by  design,  one 
of  these  brothers  accompanied  Mr. 
Wallace  on  his  mission  abroad  and  into 
China.  We  are  too  familiar  with  all  the 
attendant  results  that  followed  that 
disastrous  mission.  He  was,  according 
to  his  testimony,  ordered  to  accompany 
that  mission.  Think  of  it:  Of  all  the 
thousands  of  our  officers  in  Burma  and 
the  Pacific  area,  this  particular  officer 
got  the  orders.  Could  that  be,  at  least, 
a  part  of  a  continuing  pattern  to  sep¬ 
arate  us  from  our  historical  friend  and 
ally.  Nationalist  China?  Those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  are  dedicated  to  fight¬ 
ing  communism  are  sickened  beyond 
measure  to  behold  this  pattern  of  ma¬ 
licious  attack  against  those  who  would 
track  down  subversives  in  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  my  desk  some 
of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Atlantic 
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Monthly.  Let  me  read  for  you  what 
Stewart  Alsop  said  a  few  years  ago. 
Let  us  look  at  page  594  of  volume  167. 
These  views  are  enough  to  alarm  us. 
This  should  be  enough  to  cause  us  to 
view  with  suspicion  and  alarm  the  sub¬ 
terranean  channels  through  which  the 
Alsop  brothers  are  now  fed  with  official 
trial  balloons  in  news  stories  leaked  to 
them.  Let  me  read  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Stewart  Alsop’s  testimonial  to  the  Marx¬ 
ist  philosophy: 

Wanted:  A  Faith  To  Fight  For 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  felt  a  good  deal 
like  the  proverbial  Frenchwoman  who  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  no  one  else  was 
right  absolutely  all  the  time  except  herself. 

I  was,  like  many  thousands  of  my  years 
and  bent,  that  curious  hybrid,  a  Marxian 
liberal.  Marxian,  or  the  brand  of  Marxism 
which  filters  down  through  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  the  kind  which  is  bandied  about  after 
a  second  cocktail,  dominated  my  political 
thinking.  It  was  the  supreme  logic  of 
Marxism  which  made  everything  in  contem¬ 
porary  history  so  luminously  clear  to  me,  and 
I  think,  to  thousands  of  others  of  my  kind. 
That  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Marxism,  even 
the  diluted  Marxism  which  characterizes  the 
thinking  of  the  Marxist  liberals.  For  it’s 
a  magic  touchstone,  a  bright  and  lovely  mir¬ 
ror  which  reflects  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  does  your 
thinking  for  you.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  intelligent  people  in  this  country  have 
had  a  certain  secret,  almost  unconscious 
sympathy  with  the  Marxist  idea,  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  than  ever  thought  of  carrying 
a  CP  card,  more  than  seven  Dies  committees 
with  seven  mops  would  sweep  up  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Indeed,  the  real  cowardice  and 
un-Americanism  still  seem  to  me  to  be  those 
who  could  look  upon  the  America  of  1933 
and  fail  to  look  for  an  alternative.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  many  people,  and  especially  many 
young  people,  sought  the  alternative  and 
found  it,  if  not  in  communism,  at  least  in 
an  approximation  of  Marxism. 

And  how  infinitely  comforting  this  do- 
nothing  radicalism,  this  ruddy  glow  of  the 
dining  room  and  the  cocktail  party,  has  been. 
Although  he  may  lack  something  of  the 
evangelical  fervor,  the  easy  Christian-martyr 
spirit  of  the  bred-in-the-bone  Stalin-wor- 
shiping  Communist,  the  Marxist  liberal  has 
known  the  pleasures  of  righteous  conviction, 
of  doubts  stilled,  of  certainty  in  an  uncer¬ 
tain  world.  *  *  * 

There  was  one  power  and  one  power  only 
with  the  courage,  the  morality,  the  virtue, 
to  oppose  aggression  and  injustice  with 
deeds,  not  merely  words — and  that  was  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Have  any  of  the  bleeding  hearts  whose 
scatterbrained  efforts  fill  the  pages  of 
nearly  all  the  metropolitan  press  ex¬ 
tended  themselves  to  condemn  the  recent 
catastrophe  at  Geneva?  This  to  my  view 
has  been  the  free  world’s  greatest  loss  to 
communism  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  Sometimes  I  have  cause  to  suspect 
the  true  Americanism  of  some  of  these 
left-wing  writers  and  commentators.  I 
have  cause  to  suspect  they  are  mislead¬ 
ing  and  improperly  indoctrinating  the 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Sunday  de¬ 
votes  2  full  pages  of  its  8 -page  editorial 
section  to  an  article  by  its  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  in  which  his  heart  bleeds 
for  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  who 
carved  his  own  fate  from  his  active  asso¬ 
ciations  with  Communists,  his  generous 
contributions  to  their  causes,  and  the 
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intransigence  of  Oppenheimer’s  deceit. 
One-fourth  of  the  editorial  section  of  the 
morning  Washington  Daily  News  last 
Sunday  was  a  covert  apology  to  one — • 
however  great  his  contributions  to  sci¬ 
ence — who  played  footsie  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  one  who,  despite 
untold  indiscretions,  continued  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  vital  secrets.  Some 
space  is  devoted  more  directly  to  causes 
which  have  led  us  to  the  brink  of  world 
war  III.  Just  let  anyone  assert  a  doc¬ 
trine  that  is  in  keeping  with  old- 
fashioned  Americanism  and  you  stir  the 
wrath  of  these  internationalists.  There 
appeared  in  the  Post  of  last  Sunday  an 
editorial  which  is  a  thinly-veiled  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  Post  wishes  to 
educate  Mr.  Meany  in  the  definition  of 
the  term  “coexistence.”  The  Post  says: 

In  its  simple  and  literal  meaning,  coexist¬ 
ence  describes  the  policy  of  every  nation  that 
is  not  trying  to  subvert  or  conquer  or  make 
itself  master  of  the  world.  We  hope  the 
United  States  will  always  be  found  in  this 
category.  , 

I  have  not  been  favored  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Meany’s  address,  but,  if  the  Post’s 
brief  reference  to  it  is  correct,  I  subscribe 
to  his  view  branding  “coexistence”  as 
“massive  appeasement,”  for  that  is  all  it 
can  possibly  mean.  We  have  coexisted 
with  all  nations  since  the  founding  of 
our  free-enterprise  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  how,  tell  me,  how  can  we  co¬ 
exist  with  any  government  dedicated  to 
a  complete  destruction  of  our  way  of  life? 
The  illustration  given  us  the  other  day 
by  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  here 
in  the  Senate  aptly  fits  my  description 
of  what  coexistence  means. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moment  I  have 
transgressed  too  far  in  my  digression 
from  the  present  measure  before  us,  but 
I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  sentiments  on  these  interrelated  mat¬ 
ters. 

Now  to  the  monstrous  propositions  em¬ 
braced  in  the  sixth  year  of  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  handouts.  Someone  has  said  our 
Government  is  proposing  and  supporting 
an  international  slush  fund.  Slush  fund 
it  is,  as  I  define  it.  sLet  us  read  the  first 
sentence  of  this  act  to  promote  security, 
the  foreign  policy,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  I  will  dwell  on  “other  purposes” 
when  I  get  to  them.  Some  of  them  are 
ridiculous  and  better  to  be  kept  away 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  American 
people.  When  the  voters  find  out  about 
the  “other  purposes,”  those  responsible 
for  them  had  better  look  out.  The  first 
sentence  of  title  I,  chapter,  1  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
affirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  security 
through  the  United  Nations  so  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common 
defense. 

I  ask  any  open-minded  person  whether 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  fact. 
If  the  word  “hope”  were  inserted  in  the 
place  of  the  word  “policy,”  there  would 
be  some  truth  in  such  an  affirmation. 
I  do  not  want  to  lose  faith  in  the  United 
Nations.  Its  objectives  embrace  noble 
ideals,  but  in  this  hard,  practical  world 
we  cannot  achieve  our  ideals  by  crown¬ 


ing  them  with  untruths.  Everyone  with¬ 
in  range  of  my  voice  or  who  reads  these 
words  knows  full  well  that  we  have  not 
achieved  “international  peace  or  secu¬ 
rity”  through  the  United  Nations. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  the  world  has  remained  an 
armed  camp,  and  the  United  States  has 
had  a  fear  in  her  mind  at  all  times  of 
a  third  world  war. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  know  of  any  time  since 
the  United  Nations  was  formed  when 
there  has  not  been  perpetual  war?  Can 
the  Senator  name  a  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
When  there  was  an  appeasement  a  few 
days  ago,  it  was  said  that  was  the  first 
time  there  had  not  been  a  shooting  war. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Great  Britain  has  had 
troops  in  three  different  countries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

During  the  delivery  of  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina: 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  following  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Res.  266),  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Saturday,  July 
31,  1954,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on 
said  day  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

S.  2371.  An  act  to  extend  emergency  foreign 
merchant  vessel  acquisition  and  operating 
authority  of  Public  Law  101,  77th  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3458.  An  act  to  authorize  the  long-term 
chartering  of  tankers  and  the  construction 
of  tankers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3466.  An  act  to  provide  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively;  and 

S.  3713.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  for  the  High  Seas  Fish¬ 
eries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  signed  at 
Tokyo,  May  9,  1952,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  did  not  hear  what  the 
message  was,  and  is  very  desirous  to  have 
it  read  by  the  clerk  again  so  that  he  may 
hear  when  the  date  of  adjournment  is. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  266 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Saturday,  July  31, 
1954,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said 
date  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

Mi-.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  is  it  necessary  that  we 


have  a  quorum  call  in  order  to  agree  to 
the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reynolds  in  the  chair).  Not  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  .It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  had  been  promised  the  floor  after 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  con¬ 
cluded.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will 
have  to  ask  the  Chair  that  question.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  which  Senator 
will  follow  me.  That  decision  is  up  to 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  desires  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  merely  was  thinking 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  go¬ 
ing  to  obtain  the  floor  we  would  not  be 
able  to  adjourn  on  July  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There 
has  been  no  agreement  on  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  date. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  contending  forces  in 
the  cold  war  have  gotten  hot  here  and 
there.  Our  experience  in  Korea  teaches 
us  one  lesson  if  no  other:  We  cannot  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  declarations  of  the 
United  Nations.  Measure  and  compare 
the  relative  assistance  we  received  dur¬ 
ing  that  conflict  wherein  Red  China  was 
declared  the  aggressor.  If  the  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  in  the  first  sentence  of 
H.  R.  9678  were  true,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  or  need  for  the  NATO  organi¬ 
zation,  EDC,  SEATO,  or  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pending  bill,  as  they  relate 
to  military  defense.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  any  of  our  defense  projects 
now  circling  the  world.  It  is  because  the 
United  Nations  has  become  merely  a 
glorified  debating  society,  insofar  as  ef¬ 
fectively  achieving  the  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  its  members  is  concerned,  that  we 
are  called  upon  year  after  year  to  pour 
our  material  strength  into  other  nations, 
many  of  which  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  desire  to  help  either  themselves  or 
us  in  the  world  struggle  against  commu¬ 
nism.  Besides  being  an  ineffective  de¬ 
bating  society,  the  United  Nations  has 
become  the  greatest  propaganda  forum 
for  communism  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  furnish  them  a  free  hall,  a 
large  platform,  the  loudspeakers,  a 
grand  corps  of  internationally  minded 
journalists — and  what  more  can  we  do 
to  aid  Russia  and  her  expanding  do¬ 
main?  The  Communists  do  not  need 
our  direct  material  help  nor  our  defense 
weapons.  We  provide  them  sufficient 
aid  indirectly.  When  are  we  to  become 
conscious  of  it?  It  is  clear  to  me  now. 
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The  psychology,  yes  the  philosophy 
embodied  in  this  bill,  is  based  on  the 
false  premise  that  by  spending  billions 
of  dollars  abroad  we  buy  friendships  and 
secure  them  to  us  as  permanent  allies. 
Recalling  that  we  lend-leased  our  allies 
billions  of  dollars  prior  to  our  entry  into 
World  War  II,  and  continued  to  help 
them  afterward  with  billions  and  bil¬ 
lions  more  of  our  tax-collected  dollars, 
and  not  unmindful  of  the  heavy  casual¬ 
ties  inflicted  upon  us  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  should  think  that,  sometime, 
someone  in  the  executive  department 
would  propose  a  date  for  halting  these 
constant  drains  upon  us.  The  pending 
bill  programs  us  far  into  the  future. 
The  testimony  of  all  its  advocates  re¬ 
veals  that  we  have  embarked  upon  a 
permanent  program  of  attempting  to 
support,  defend,  and  at  the  same  time, 
appease  the  world. 

Now  is  a  good  time,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  suspend  this  program,  sus¬ 
pend  it  for  a  year  at  least,  until  “the 
dust  settles”  and  we  find  out  where  we 
are,  and  whither  we  are  going. 

What  follows  now  in  the  train  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  should  give  us  a 
chance  to  “get  our  breath,  have  that 
agonizing  reappraisal”  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  about,  and  enable  us 
to  count  the  noses  of  our  real  friends. 
The  halt  I  here  propose  will  affect  only 
the  future  programs — 1956,  1957,  1958, 
and  so  forth.  Why?  It  is  admitted  by 
the  proponents  that  there  is  now  a  back¬ 
log  of  unexpended  authorizations  and 
appropriations  of  well  over  $9  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  not  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  reprograming? 
For  example,  $800  million  was  provided 
to  help  France  in  fighting  the  war  in 
Indochina.  The  war  came  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  addition  to  the  weapons  left  in 
Indochina,  more  than  $4  billion  worth 
of  weapons  have  not  yet  been  takes  out 
of  crates.  In  addition  to  that,  $755 
million  worth  of  material  is  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  on  its  way.  There  is  an  item  of  $700 
million  contained  in  the  bill  for  Indo¬ 
china.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Caorlina  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  replan  and  reprogram  and 
stop  some  of  the  $2  billion  which  is  on 
its  way  to  Indochina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  One  of  the 
things  to  which  I  desired  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  American  people  was  the 
necessity  for  proper  planning.  We  ought 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  on  hand  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  program  until 
next  year.  The  persons  concerned  should 
present  some  plans  as  to  their  intentions 
in  the  future.  At  the  present  time  the 
proposal  is  to  dump  all  the  money  in 
Mr.  Stassen’s  lap,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  spend  it  almost  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  LANGER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  some  of  the 
money  appropriated  was  used  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  keeping  some  rotten 
kings  upon  the  throne. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  perhaps  a  few 
queens. 

Mi-.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  are  a  few  queens,  also;  certainly 
one  that  I  can  think  of  now  who  is  get¬ 
ting  plenty  of  that  money. 

The  idea  that  we  can  or  should  be  able 
to  purchase  real  friendships  with  our  aid 
is  quite  insecure  as  a  reality.  We  saved 
England  and  France  in  World  War  I,  and 
again  in  World  War  II.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate  their  present  attitude  of 
complacency  toward  a  known  enemy — 
Russia? 

Last  December,  the  noted  columnist, 
David  Lawrence,  expressed  the  situation 
most  succinctly  when  he  said: 

Hence  American  taxpayers  are  to  be  asked 
to  continue  to  pay  huge  sums  to  European 
countries  as  a  means  of  influencing  those 
governments  to  let  America  have  bases 
abroad.  Such  military  cooperation  should 
be  given  to  American  air  forces  without 
strings  or  concessions  or  bribes  if  it  aids  the 
defense  of  the  European  countries  them¬ 
selves.  To  confess  openly  American  sub¬ 
servience  to  its  European  allies  and  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  moral  principle  on  which  the 
American  case  rests  is  not  the  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  American  leadership  or  to  maintain  the 
self-respect  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world. 

Over  4  years  ago,  a  former  President 
whose  80th  birthday  the  Congress  last 
week  unanimously  resolved  to  honor, 
had  this  to  say,  among  other  things: 

The  final  phase  of  our  experience  with 
Russia  is  the  belated  realization  that  this  is 
not  1  world  but  2  worlds.  The  one  world 
idea  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  secret  files. 

One  world  is  militaristic,  imperialistic, 
atheistic,  and  without  compassion.  The 
other  world  still  holds  to  belief  in  God,  free 
nations,  human  dignity,  and  peace. 

Now  to  come  to  the  point  of  all  this.  The 
American  people  ought  to  take  a  cold  and 
objective  look  at  this  experience  before  we  go 
any  further. 

This  look  should  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  the  burdens  of  defend¬ 
ing  free  men  and  nations  are  being  thrust 
upon  the  American  people,  who  are  only 
one-sixth  the  population  of  the  globe.  We 
are  becoming  more  and  more  isolated  as  the 
sole  contender  in  this  cold  war.  We  are 
steadily  losing  ground  because  the  non- 
Communist  states  are  being  picked  off  1  by 
1  or  are  compromising  with  the  Communists. 
Our  countrymen  are  in  a  fog  as  to  what, 
where,  and  when  all  this  leads  to. 

What  the  world  needs  today  is  a  definite 
concrete  mobilization  of  the  nations  who 
believe  in  God  against  this  tide  of  Red  agnos¬ 
ticism. 

It  needs  a  moral  mobilization  against  the 
hideous  ideas  of  the  police  state  and  human 
slavery.  The  world  needs  mobilization 
against  this  creeping  Red  imperialism.  The 
United  States  needs  to  know  who  are  with 
us  in  the  cold  war  against  these  practices, 
and  who  we  can  depend  on. 

Therefore,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  Nations  should 
be  reorganized  without  the  Communist  na¬ 
tions  in  it.  If  that  is  impractical  then  a 
definite  new  united  front  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  of  those  peoples  who  disavow  com¬ 
munism,  who  stand  for  morals  and  religion, 
and  who  love  freedom. 
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This  is  specifically  not  a  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  military  alliance  or  any  color  of 
it.  It  is  a  proposal  based  solely  upon  moral, 
spiritual  and  defense  foundations.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  redeem  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  is  a  proposal  for  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  cooperation  of  God-fearing  free  na¬ 
tions. 

If  the  free  nations  join  together,  they  have 
many  potent  moral,  spiritual  and  even  eco¬ 
nomic  weapons  at  their  disposal.  They 
would  unlikely  ever  need  some  weapons. 
Such  a  phalanx  of  free  nations  could  come 
far  nearer  to  making  a  workable  relation  with 
the  other  half  of  the  two  worlds  than  the 
United  States  can  ever  do  alone. 

By  collective  action  we  could  much  more 
effectively  keep  their  conspiring  agents  and 
bribers  out  of  all  our  borders  and  out  of 
our  laboratories. 

It  may  be  the  non-Communist  world  is 
not  willing  to  take  such  a  vital  stand.  At 
least  it  would  clarify  what  we  have  to  do. 

The  test  I  propose  is  the  logical  and  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  total  diplomacy.  It  would 
make  diplomacy  dynamic  and  lessen  the 
dangers  of  the  American  people.  All  this 
may  give  pain  to  some  people.  But  by  their 
cries  ye  shall  know  them. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  disheartened  by  all 
this  recall  of  disturbing  experience.  We 
must  retain  our  faith  in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  support  of  that  faith  we  are  per¬ 
haps  a  slow  but  a  resolute  and  intelligent 
people.  We  have  the  greatest  organ  of  edu¬ 
cation  known  to  man — a  free  press.  You 
can  dissolve  much  of  our  confusion  and 
frustrations. 

And  in  rejecting  an  atheistic  other  world, 
l  am  confident  that  the  Almighty  is  with  us. 

I  contend  in  all  seriousness  that  his¬ 
tory  possibly  will  never  present  us  with 
the  opportunity  we  now  have  to  “pause 
and  reflect”  upon  what  we  have  done 
and  what  further  we  should  do.  Are  we 
afraid  now  to  face  the  bitter  facts  of 
life,  as  mirrored  by  the  world  situation? 
Are  we  lacking  now  in  the  measure  of  in¬ 
telligence  which  was  ours  or  in  the  forti¬ 
tude  which  ought  to  be  ours  to  admit  the 
hard  realities  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced? 

Emerson  in  his  great  legacy  to  us  on 
“Self-Reliance”  said: 

Trust  thyself  •  *  *  nothing  at  last  is  sacred 
but  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind.  Ab¬ 
solve  you  to  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  the 
suffrage  of  the  world.  *  »  *  A  foolish  con¬ 
sistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
adored  by  little  statesmen.  *  *  *  Speak 
what  you  think  now  in  hard  words  and  to¬ 
morrow  speak  what  tomorrow  thinks  in  hard 
words  again,  though  it  contradict  every¬ 
thing  you  said  today. 

Those  who  favor  this  aid  program  in 
fullest  measure  ought  not  to  object  to 
1  year’s  moratorium,  when  over  $9  bil¬ 
lion  already  appropriated  are  yet  to  be 
spent.  At  the  rate  of  the  present  request 
for  a  little  over  $3  billion,  we  can  still 
operate  for  3  years  on  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances.  We  should,  however,  begin  now 
to  curtail  the  program,  and  set  a  time 
for  its  liquidation. 

Our  freedom  may  well  depend  upon 
the  freedom  of  our  European  allies  of  the 
last  war.  What  have  we  done  or  con¬ 
tended  for  since  that  time  to  shake  the 
confidence  they  then  had  in  us,  and 
ought  now  to  continue  to  have?  Unless 
the  nations  of  Europe  value  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  have  a  will  to  defend  it,  no 
amount  of  willingness  and  aid,  economic 
or  military,  from  us  can  save  them.  To 
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me  that  is  axiomatic.  Are  we  to  sit  by 
supinely  and  see  our  allies  fraternize 
with  the  enemies  of  free  peoples,  while 
we  entertain  the  false  notion  that  this 
so-called  coexistence  is  a  workable  plan? 
How  can  one  coexist  with  a  madman? 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
sincerity  or  integrity  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  often  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  in  the  future 
often  question,  his  judgment,  policy,  or 
method.  At  the  opening  session  of  this 
Congress,  he  said  in  respect  to  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  the  following: 

This  administration  has,  therefore,  begun 
the  definition  of  a  new,  positive  foreign 
policy.  This  policy  will  be  governed  by  cer¬ 
tain  basic  ideas.  They  are  these: 

First.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be  clear, 
consistent,  and  confident.  This  means  that 
it  must  be  the  product  of  genuine,  contin¬ 
uous  cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  this  Government. 
It  must  be  developed  and  directed  in  the 
spirit  of  true  bipartisanship.  And  I  assure 
you,  Members  of  this  Congress,  I  mean  that 
fully,  earnestly,  and  sincerely. 

Second.  The  policy  we  embrace  must  be  a 
coherent  global  policy.  The  freedom  we 
cherish  and  defend  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Americas  is  no  different  from  the  freedom 
that  is  imperiled  in  Asia. 

Third.  Our  policy,  dedicated  to  making 
the  free  world  secure,  will  envision  all  peace¬ 
ful  methods  and  devices — except  breaking 
faith  with  our  friends.  We  shall  never  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  any  people  in 
order  to  purchase  fancied  gain  for  ourselves. 
I  shall  ask  the  Congress  at  a  later  date  to 
join  in  an  appropriate  resolution  making 
clear  that  this  Government  recognizes  no 
kind  of  commitment  contained  in  secret  un¬ 
derstandings  of  the  past  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  which  permit  this  kind  of  enslave¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  mentioned  England 
and  the  United  Nations.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Russia  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  signed  a  treaty  in 
London  on  May  26,  1942,  that  was  to  last 
for  20  years,  which,  among  other  things, 
says  that  if: 

One  of  the  high  contracting  parties  during 
the  postwar  period  becomes  involved  in  hos¬ 
tilities  with  Germany  or  any  of  the  States 
of  Germany — 

Calling  attention  particularly  to  West 
and  East  Germany — 
the  other  high  contracting  party — 

That  is,  Russia  or  England — 
will  at  once  give  to  the  contracting  party  so 
involved  in  hostilities,  all  the  military  and 
other  support  and  assistance  in  its  power. 

I  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  United 
Nations  in  case  Russia  makes  war  on  one 
of  the  German  states? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  all  entangled 
with  one  another.  The  more  we  try  to 
run  things,  over  there,  the  deeper  we  are 
going  to  get  into  the  mire. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Of  course,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  knows  that  in  1946 


France  made  a  treaty  with  Russia  which 
was  along  similar  lines,  promising  to 
render  economic  aid. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  bringing  up  that  point 
at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  it  not  show  the 
distinguished  Senator  the  absolute  ab¬ 
surdity  of  pouring  out  American  money 
to  help  these  countries  when  they  may 
use  the  very  war  materials  we  send  to 
them  to  assist  Russia  rather  than  to 
fighting  her? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  It 
looks  as  if  that  would  be  so  if  they  car¬ 
ried  out  the  agreement. 

Fourth.  The  policy  we  pursue  will  recognize 
the  truth  that  no  single  country,  even  one 
so  powerful  as  ours,  can  alone  defend  the 
liberty  of  all  nations  threatened  by  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  from  without  or  subver¬ 
sion  within.  Mutual  security  means  effec¬ 
tive  mutual  cooperation.  For  the  United 
States,  this  means  that,  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  national  interest,  we  shall 
give  help  to  other  nations  in  the  measure 
that  they  strive  earnestly  to  do  their  fuU 
share  of  the  common  task.  No  wealth  of  aid 
could  compensate  for  poverty  of  spirit.  The 
heart  of  every  free  nation  must  be  honestly 
dedicated  to  the  preserving  of  its  own  inde¬ 
pendence  and  security. 

Fifth.  Our  policy  will  be  designed  to  foster 
the  advent  of  practical  unity  in  Western 
Europe.  The  nations  of  that  region  have 
contributed  notably  to  the  effort  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  security  of  the  free  world.  From  the 
jungles  of  Indochina  and  Malaya  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe,  they  have  vastly 
improved  their  defensive  strength.  Where 
called  upon  to  do  so,  they  have  made  costly 
and  bitter  sacrifices  to  hold  the  line  of 
freedom. 

I  wonder  what  he  would  say  now  about 
Indochina?  That  was  the  President 
speaking. 

But  the  problem  of  security  demands 
closer  cooperation  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  than  has  been  known  to  date.  Only 
a  more  closely  integrated  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  system  can  provide  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  economic  strength  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  both  necessary  military  readiness  and 
respectable  living  standards. 

Europe’s  enlightened  leaders  have  long 
been  aware  of  these  facts.  All  the  devoted 
work  that  has  gone  into  the  Schuman  plan, 
the  European  army,  and  the  Strasbourg 
conference  has  testified  to  their  vision  and 
determination.  These  achievements  are  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  realize  that  each 
of  them  has  marked  a  victory — for  France 
and  Germany  alike — over  the  divisions  that 
in  the  past  have  brought  tragedy  to  these 
two  great  nations  and  to  the  world. 

The  needed  unity  of  Western  Europe  man¬ 
ifestly  cannot  be  manufactured  from  with¬ 
out;  it  can  only  be  created  from  within. 
But  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  we  en¬ 
courage  Europe’s  leaders  by  informing  them 
of  the  high  value  we  place  upon  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  their  efforts  toward  this  goal. 
Real  progress  will  be  conclusive  evidence  to 
the  American  people  that  our  material  sac¬ 
rifices  in  the  cause  of  collective  security 
are  matched  by  essential  political,  economic, 
and  military  accomplishments  in  Western 
Europe. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  help  the 
President  put  the  countries  of  the  world 
to  the  real  tests  he  set  for  them  in  his 
declarations  which  I  have  quoted.  It 
may  be  too  late  when  all  of  Indochina 
is  lost  behind  the  bamboo  curtain.  It 


may  be  too  late  when  Tunisia  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  are  lost  to  France. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  am  calling 
names.  When  hereafter  Senators  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  these  countries 
are  causing  us  trouble,  they  can  say, 
“Well,  I  heard  Senator  Johnston  say 
something  about  that  on  the  Senate 
floor.” 

It  may  be  too  late  when  West  Germany 
reaches  the  saturation  point,  disgusted 
at  the  fumbling  and  stumbling  inaction 
of  France.  It  may  be  too  late  when 
Churchill  and  Eden,  in  concert  with  the 
Socialist-Labor  Party  of  England,  have 
further  advanced  in  the  practice  of 
their  coexistence  theory  as  a  national 
policy.  It  may  be  too  late  v/hen  Japan 
has  been  forced  by  economic  stress  to 
turn  elsewhere.  It  may  be  too  late  for  us 
when  the  bottom  of  our  economic  barrel 
is  scraped.  Why  go  on  from  year  to  year 
in  a  fruitless  journey,  not  knowing  today 
who  will  be  at  our  side  tomorrow  and 
realizing,  if  we  are  to  realize  anything 
at  all,  that  at  the  end  of  the  journey 
we  will  be  alone,  helpless,  and  penniless, 
after  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  pur¬ 
chase  friends  and  allies. 

Loans,  grants,  or  aids,  economic  or 
otherwise,  come,  I  tell  you,  from  the 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  American  laborers, 
businessmen,  merchants,  professionals 
and  farmers  alike. 

I  believe  that  France  should  be  told 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  “You  ratify  and 
confirm  your  project,” — the  EDC,  and 
let  us  not  forget,  that  EDC  was  France’s 
project — “by  a  certain  given  date,  or  we 
will  withdraw  our  aid  from  you.”  More¬ 
over,  let  us  tell  France  we  will  associate 
ourselves  with  the  growing  democracy  in 
West  Germany.  We  should  do  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  all  events,  whether  or  not  EDC  ever 
becomes  a  reality. 

Our  foreign  policy  to  be  firm  should 
command  us  to  tell  Churchill,  Eden,  and 
Beven  that  their  concept  of  coexistence 
with  atheistic  Russia  is  the  betrayal  of 
our  ideals  and  concepts  from  World  War 
I  to  this  very  moment;  also  that  such  a 
policy  is  a  betrayal  of  the  British  sacri¬ 
fices  in  materials,  men,  and  the  agony 
and  sufferings  of  her  people  for  four 
decades.  Tell  them  also  that  they  are 
selling  their  precious  birthright  of  free¬ 
men  for  the  paltry  pounds  of  silver  now 
glittering  before  them. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time 
and  here  is  the  place  for  us  to  stop  for 
a  while.  Let  us  rest  our  motors  for  a 
year  at  least.  Let  us  take  stock  of  our¬ 
selves  and  see  where  we  are,  where  we 
are  going,  and  who  are  with  us.  If,  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  have  to  go  it  alone, 
ii  it  not  better  that  we  do  so  now  before 
we  are  exhausted  financially  and  eco¬ 
nomically? 

These  expressions  must  no  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  measures  to  coerce  our  former 
allies.  Our  self-interest  simply  demands 
we  take  an  accounting.  Did  Churchill 
or  Eden  hesitate  to  tell  us  at  Geneva, 
in  effect,  that  “there  will  be  no  discus¬ 
sion  of  any  SEATO  arrangement  for  the 
defense  of  southern  Asia,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Japan,  Thailand,  Malaya,  For¬ 
mosa,  Burma,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Geneva  Conference”?  What  offense  do 
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we  commit  to  England  or  France  if  we 
say,  “There  will 'be  no  more  buildup  of 
your  defenses  at  our  expense  until  some 
things  are  done  which  we  wish  to  have 
done”?  Being  reciprocal  certainly 
should  be  no  cause  for  offense. 

I  am  hot  unmindful  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing  England  and  France. 
Italy  has  her  problems,  too.  France  is 
getting  in  excess  of  34  percent  of  our 
total  offshore  production  expenditures. 
Italy  is  getting  about  17  percent.  Think 
of  it,  here  are  two  countries  where  the 
Communist  strength  in  their  political 
parties  holds  the  balance  of  power.  We 
are  sustaining  them  and  keeping  much 
of  their  labor,  which  is  Communist- 
dominated,  employed,  and  yet  neither 
country  has  subscribed  to  the  EDC, 
which  France  conceived.  What  would 
happen  should  a  general  war  start?  Is 
it  not  obvious  that  the  billions  we  have 
spent  to  restore  their  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion,  to  assist  in  their  armaments,  and 
to  help  them  generally  would  be  lost  to 
us?  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  these 
aids  would  be  turned  upon  us  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  destroy  us?  So  I  contend  a  re¬ 
appraisal  is  overdue.  Now,  if  ever,  is 
the  time  to  have  it. 

As  I  look  at  the  figures,  the  charts, 
drawings,  and  diagrams  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  committee,  they  reflect  a 
diminution  of  the  amounts  in  toto  and 
by  specific  groups.  We  have  the  balls, 
the  graphs,  and  the  shaded  columns. 
They  signify  a  lessening  of  supports  by 
way  of  grants,  loans,  and  materials. 
The  base  periods  do  not  begin  where 
they  should.  The  totals  are  not  re¬ 
flected.  The  end  is  not  depicted.  The 
pictures  are  therefore  not  precisely  true. 
They  do  not  present  us  with  a  clear  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  entire  program. 

Of  course  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
Mr.  Stassen  to  tell  us  how  long  his  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  required.  It  is  unreasonable 


for  Mr.  Livingston  Merchant,  who  has 
been  around  the  State  Department  for 
quite  a  while,  to  tell  us  when  he  thinks 
our  generosity  should  end.  Mr.  Dulles 
is  equally  vague.  At  page  21  of  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  he  said,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  permanency  of  this  so- 
called  mutual  security  program : 

I  think  as  long  as  we  operate  on  a  mutual- 
security  basis  we  will  always  have  to  put 
up  money  for  that.  I  think  this  community 
effort,  which  I  hope  will  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely,  will  continually  require  some  appro¬ 
priation  to  support  it. 

God  forbid  that  as  a  permanent  part 
of  our  national  existence  we  must  con¬ 
template  an  unending  effort  to  support 
a  major  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  and  must 
not  attempt  to  undertake.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  say  that  the  bil¬ 
lions  and  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
poured  down  every  drain  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  elsewhere  had  acquired  for  us  per¬ 
manent  friends  and  lasting  allies.  I 
wish  we  could  truthfully  say  that  this 
program  carried  on  since  1940  had  been 
a  success.  This  we  cannot  truthfully 
say. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  as  it  compre¬ 
hends  our  relations  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  will  not  any  more  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  results  than  its 
predecessors  have.  I  hope  that  by  this 
time  next  year  no  more  of  the  free 
world — bit  by  bit — will  have  been  lost. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  assure  us  of 
no  new  allies  among  the  friendly  nations 
of  the  world,  nor  does  it  by  any  means 
guarantee  that  those  now  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  our  side  will  remain 
there  very  long.  Previous  legislation  of 
this  sort  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  has  failed,  because  we  get 
worse  off  each  year.  The  peril  increases. 
The  dangers  are  larger. 
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Now  the  fears  of  the  internationalists 
are  not  well  founded,  that  if  we  defer 
action  to  terminate  this  foreign  aid,  its 
programs  will  grind  to  a  halt.  There  is 
this  tremendously  large  overlap  of  prior 
authorizations  of  $9  billion.  Much  of  the 
money  authorized  in  this  bill  is  not  to 
be  spent  for  several  years  to  come. 

The  Marshall  aid  plan,  according  to 
those  who  formulated  it,  was  to  last  for 
4  years — mind  you,  4  years — 4  years  end¬ 
ed  in  1952.  It  was  then  granted  an  ex¬ 
tension,  which  was  to  be  temporary. 
That  was  the  first  blow  which  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fatal  to  efforts  to  end 
the  program,  for  its  promoters  and  spon¬ 
sors  now  have  the  boldness  to  assert  they 
wish  it  to  continue  permanently. 

I  wish  the  committee  in  its  report  had 
diagramed  for  us  what  we  have  given 
the  nations  of  the  earth  since  the  start 
of  World  War  I,  during  World  War  II, 
and  since  that  time.  For  its  own  pur¬ 
poses  the  committee  used  the  year  1950 
as  a  base.  We  did  not  start  then  and 
we  should  not  begin  our  consideration 
of  the  present  bill  on  such  a  date.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Paul  O.  Peters  for  some 
interesting  statistics  on  our  foreign 
loans,  gifts,  and  so  forth.  These  astro¬ 
nomical  figures  are  a  lesson  in  economics 
and  mathematics  well  worth  our  con¬ 
sidering. 

I  notice  from  a  chart  I  have  that  the 
gross  foreign  aid  from  July  1,  1940,  to 
May  15,  1954,  was  $119,301,997,500. 

Then  I  notice  that  we  gave  $3,385,000,- 
000  more  by  subscription  to  the  bank  and 
monetary  fund.  That  makes  a  total  of 
$122,686,997,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  chart  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United  States  Government:  Grants,  credits,  and  cash  expenditures  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  foreign  aid 
in  the  period  from  July  1,  1940,  through  May  15,  1954 •  Compiled  from  statistical  appendixes,  Foreign  Transactions  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Arranged  in  2  parts,  the  World  War  II  period  and  the  postwar  era 


WOULD  WAR  II  PERIOD  (PT.  1) 


Fiscal  year 
1941 

Fiscal  year 
1942 

Fiscal  year 
1943 

Fiscal  year 
1944 

Fiscal  year 
1945 

War  period 
total 

Gross  expenditures: 

$203, 000,  000 
115, 123,052 
274,  443,  834 

$6,  205, 122,  095 
476,  699,  333 
1,  273,  716,  986 

$9, 165, 977, 760 
47,  894,  356 
2,  730,  758,  500 

$16, 650, 353,  676 
122,  948, 106 
3, 827, 988,  633 

$15,758,  641,526 
90,818,  352 
2,  926, 153, 103 

$47, 983, 095  057 
853,  483, 199 
11,  033, 061, 056 

Total. . 

592,  566, 886 

7, 955,  538,  414 

11,  944, 630, 616 

20,  601,  290,  415 

18, 775,  612,  981 

59, 869, 639, 312 

POSTWAR  PERIOD  (PT.  2) 


Fiscal  year 
1946 

Fiscal  year 
1947 

Fiscal  year 
1948 

Fiscal  year 
1949 

Fiscal  year 
1950 

Fiscal  year 
1951 

Fiscal  year 
1952 

Fiscal  year 
1953 

Total,  1946-53 

Grants  .  . 

Credits _ 

Otbor _ 

Total _ 

$3,  288,  535, 118 

1.  412,  400, 910 
2, 203, 186, 778 

$2,  074, 982,  401 

4,  766, 374,  998 
1,  682, 120,  213 

$2,  583, 000. 000 
2, 802,  000,  000 
1,  702,  000,  000 

$5, 169, 000, 000 

1, 138,  000.  000 

1,  295,  029, 206 

$4,  617,  000, 000 
405,  000,  000 
1, 316,  536,  000 

$4,  280,  286,  000 
419,  000,  000 

1,  925, 000,  000 

$4,  440,  000, 000 
658,  000,  000 

$6,  283,  000,  000 
747, 000, 000 

$32,  735,  803,  519 
12, 347,  775,  908 
10, 123, 872, 197 

6,  904,  122,  806 

8, 523, 477, 612 

7, 087, 000, 000 

7, 602, 029, 206 

6, 338,  536, 000 

6,  624,  286,  000 

5, 098, 000,  000 

7, 030, 000, 000 

55,  207,  451,  624 

Payments  to  International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund:  $159,025,000,  $3,225,975,000: 
total,  $3,385,000,000. 


Summary  of  foreign  aid  by  periods: 

World  War  II  period . . . $59, 869, 639, 312 

Postwar  period  to  1953 . . . . . . .  65, 207, 451, 624 

Fiscal  year  1954  to  May  15,  1954  .  4,  224, 906, 664 


Gross  foreign  aid .  119,301,997,500 


Gross  foreign  aid,  July  1,  1940,  to  May  15, 1954.. _ _ _ _ ...$119, 301, 997,  500 

Subscription  to  bank  and  monetary  fund _ _ _  3, 385, 000, 000 

Total .  122, 686, 997,  600 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I  * 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  those  figures  include 
the  lend-lease  that  we  granted  during 
World  War  n? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  that  is  included. 

Against  this  $119,301,997,500  there  are 
war  and  postwar  credits  of  $10,261,625,- 
746,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $109,040,- 
371,754.  Add  to  this  latter  figure  the 
cumulative  interest  charges  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  to  pay  as  interest  on  this 
money  borrowed  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  sales  of  bonds,  which 
figures  amount  to  $18,606,524,210.57,  plus 
our  $3,385,000,000  of  subscriptions  to  the 
International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  total  cost  of  our  grants  and  loans 
since  1940  amount  to  the  amazing  sum 
total  through  May  15,  1954,  of  $122,686,- 
997,500.57.  No  wonder  we  are  called 
Uncle  Sucker,  Uncle  Sap,  Santa  Claus, 
and  everything  else  except  a  friend  of 
free  men  and  free  governments  every¬ 
where. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Does  that 
include  all  the  billions  of  dollars  given 
after  World  War  I? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
shall  deal  with  that  a  little  later. 

Then  there  follows  a  breakdown  of  the 
net  grants  and  credits — gifts  and  loans — 
to  the  European  countries  in.  the  post¬ 
war  period  from  July  1,  1945,  through 
December  31,  1953.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  breakdown  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


as  follows: 

Austria - $995,  000,  000 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  738,  000,  000 

United  Kingdom -  6,  794,  000,  000 

Denmark -  283,  000,  000 

Finland -  86,  000,  000 

France -  4,  945,  ooo,  000 

Germany  (Federal  Repub¬ 
lic) - - -  3,789,000,000 

Greece — ^ -  1,  199,  000,  000 

Iceland -  32,  000,  000 

Ireland - , -  146,  000,  000 

Italy -  2,  591,  000,  000 

Netherlands — .' _  1,  068,  000,  000 

Norway -  299,  000,  000 

Portugal -  51,  000,  000 

Spain -  '62,  000,  000 

Sweden -  108,  000,  000 

Trieste -  45,  000,  000 

Turkey -  239,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia _  633,  000,  000 

Other  western  Europe _  658,  000,  000 


Total  Europe _  24,  761,  000,  000 


Near  East  and  Africa: 

Egypt -  10,  000,  000 

Iran -  81,  000,  000 

Israel - 282,  000,  000 

Liberia -  282,  000,  000 

Saudia  Arabia _  21,  000,  000 

Union  of  South  Africa _  14,  000,  000 

Other  Near  East  and 
Africa -  99,  000,  000 


Total -  539,  000,  000 


Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


area: 

Afghanistan -  $20,  000,  000 

Burma -  18,  000,  000 

Formosa -  1,  051,  000,  000 

India -  255,  000,  000 

Indochina _  61,  000,  000 

Indonesia -  215,  000,  000 

Japan  and  Ryukyu  Is- 

India - *  2,  444,  000,  000 

Korea -  894,  000,  000 

Australia _  1,  000,  000 

New  Zealand _  6,  000,  000 

Pakistan _  98,  000,  000 

Philippines _ _  803,  000,  000 

Thailand _  18,  000,  000 

Other  countries _  24,  000,  000 


Total _  5,  908,  000,  000 


American  Republics _  879,  000,  000 

Canada _  10,  000,  000 

International  organizations 

and  unspecified  areas _  884,  000,  000 


Grand  total _  34,  072,  000,  000 

(Grants  and  credits  net.) 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  foregoing  represents  postwar  grants 
and  credits  less  all  repayments,  plus 
credits  for  reverse  lend-lease,  and  so 
forth,  to  December  31,  1953. 

Let  us  remind  Mr.  Churchill — he  will 
not  mind  it,  especially  that  half  of  him 
that  he  claims  is  American — that  our 
loans,  gifts,  and  grants  as  lend-lease  and 
to  the  British  Government  in  the  name 
of  lend-lease  during  World  War  II 
amounted  to  $31,610,813,200;  that  war¬ 
time  and  postwar  loans  aggregate 
$4,641,413,000.  Will  it  hurt  for  us  to  re¬ 
member  that  our  advances  to  the  British 
for  World  War  I,  yet  unpaid,  aggregate 
$7,706,809,301. 

These  sums  aggregate  the  amazing 
total  of  $43,959,035,501.  Add  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  figure  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  loaned  or  given  to  the  countries 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  we 
can  then  begin  to  realize  the  staggering 
load  it  has  been  our  lot  to  carry  for  the 
sake  of  our  British  friends.  May  we  not 
or  should  we  not  now  recall  these  figures, 
when  we  see  the  leaders  in  the  mother 
country  trying  to  mousetrap  us  into  some 
sort  of  state  of  coexistence  with  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  leaders  in  Russia  openly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  annihilation?  If  recalling 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  our  relations 
for  the  past  40  years  offends  them,  would 
we  not  better  know  it  now  before  it  is  too 
late? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  know 
whether  Great  Britain  ever  paid  us  for 
the  White  House  when  they  burned  it 
down? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
never  heard  of  any  money  being  paid 
for  that.  If  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  dug  up  some  unknown  fact, 
I  should  like  to  have  him  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  was  just  trying  to  find 
but  whether  they  ever  paid  us  for  burn¬ 
ing  down  the  Capitol. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
never  heard  of  their  paying  us  anything 
on  that  account;  no. 

These  figures  really  take  us  into  higher 
mathematics  on  an  ever-increasing  scale. 
Interest  is  not  calculated,  but  Uncle  Sam 
will  pay  it  and  has  paid  it.  I  have  no 
desire  to  criticize  Mr.  Churchill  person¬ 
ally.  I  think  he  is  the  greatest  living 
man  of  our  times. 

I  admire  him  for  holding  out  to  the 
bitter  end  for  anything  and  everything 
that  he  conceives  will  be  helpful  to  the 
people  he  serves  and  who  have  honored 
him.  That  spirit  of  national  interest  and 
love  he  has  for  his  native  land  are  most 
admirable  traits.  I  expect  him  and  his 
associates  to  be  the  last  to  criticize  me, 
if  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  America  to  stand 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  say  in  my  humble 
judgment  the  United  States  should  now 
stop,  look,  and  listen,  take  an  account¬ 
ing  now  of  the  debts  owing  to  us,  the 
further  trustworthiness  of  our  creditors, 
take  stock  now  of  our  assets  and  our 
prospects  for  the  future. 

An  American  country  grocer,  any 
humble  tradesman  of  ours,  faced  with 
like  problems  in  his  business,  would  do 
as  much.  Why  should  not  we,  as  the 
representatives  of  our  people,  do  it  now 
on  a  national  and  international  scale? 
If  this  is  stark  provincialism  or  innate 
nationalism  on  my  part,  please,  my 
friends,  make  the  most  of  it.  I  conceive 
my  sworn  duty  as  a  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  to  be  a  duty  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Americans  I  represent.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  America  growing 
strong,  materially,  spiritually,  or  mili¬ 
tarily,  in  the  sinful  wastes  now  taking 
place  or  those  that  have  heretofore 
plagued  us.  The  reason  I  have  made 
these  observations  so  freely  about  our 
British  friends  is  that  they  ought  to 
know  better,  and  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  their  seeming  change 
of  position  or  their  lack  of  a  finer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  our  Nation  has  done 
through  all  the  years  to  assist  the 
mother  country. 

To  repeat,  it  is  my  contention  that, 
with  over  nine  billions  of  unexpended 
balances  heretofore  authorized  and  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  the  fiscal  year  1954,  we 
do  not  need  at  this  time  to  appropriate 
more.  We  will  hurt  our  own  starry-eyed 
dreamers  whom  we  are  paying  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  promote  this  program  more 
than  we  could  ever  damage  the  intended 
recipients  of  our  bounty. 

The  tables  I  quote  from  show  some 
very  remarkable  and  tangent  disjoint- 
ures  when  considered  area  and  popula- 
tionwise.  Their  ability  to  give  us  mutual 
assistance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 
The  figures  will  speak  convincingly  for 
themselves.  Some  appear  reluctant  in 
their  public  relations.  The  handouts  to 
others  show  where  emphasis  and  sales¬ 
manship  are  at  their  best.  Let  us  take 
the  countries  in  the  Arabian  League  and 
nearby  states.  I  shall  include  Israel 
with  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Country 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Reported 

population 

Reported 
grants  and 
credits 

Egypt . - 

Iraq _ 

Jordan _ 

Lebanon _ 

Libya _ _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

386,000 
116, 000 
39,500 
4,000 
1, 100, 000 
870, 000 
75,000 
72,000 
628,060 
250 

20, 700, 000 
5, 100, 000 

1,  265, 000 
1,  285,  000 
1, 340,  000 
6,  500,  000 
5, 000, 000 
3,  291, 000 
17,  000, 000 
120,000 

$10, 000, 000 
889, 000 
6,  984, 000 
4,  728, 000 
3,  259, 000 
3, 139, 000 

Syria _ 

Iran  _ 

Bahrein _ 

498, 000 
81, 000, 000 
17,048,000 

61, 601, 000 
1, 650, 000 

126,  545, 000 
282, 000, 000 

Israel _ _ - 

8,050 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  realizes,  does 
he  not,  that  the  main  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  gifts  to  the  Arabic 
countries  in  the  Near  East  is  the  fear 
that  they  may  use  their  arms  in  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  Israel? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  the  Senator  probably  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  <* 

Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  the  population  of  South  Carolina,  and 
how  much  South  Carolina  will  receive 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  has  been  forgotten  in  the 
bill;  but  provision  has  been  made  for 
South  America,  so  at  least  we  are  coming 
back  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
are  coming  up  this  way.  We  shall  finally 
get  home,  but  I  fear  that  all  the  money 
will  be  gone. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  * 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
why  it  is  necessary  to  give  so  much 
money  to  Israel? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  an  idea  why  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  LONG.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
so  much  in  the  way  of  arms  to  certain 
small  countries  of  the  Near  East,  which 
are  all  hostile  neighbors  themselves,  is 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  Arab  groups? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  am  calling  atten-  ~ 
tion  to.  We  furnish  arms  to  one  side, 
which  is  fighting  another  side.  Then  we 
furnish  arms  to  the  second  group,  so 
that  they  can  fight  the  first  group. 
That  is  the  way  it  goes.  Billions  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  American  dollars  have  been 
given  out  in  that  way. 

When  I  went  to  Europe  I  found  that  I 
could  also  go  to  Israel,  but  I  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  some  parts  of  Egypt.  I 
had  a  difficult  time  getting  there.  That 
shows  how  bitter  the  people  in  those 
countries  are  toward  America  and  to¬ 
ward  what  America  is  doing. 


Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
that  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Near 
East,  but  also  as  to  other  places,  there  is 
a  distinct  possibility  that  when  the 
United  States  has  finished  giving  arms  to 
60  different  nations,  those  nations  might 
choose  sides  and  go  to  war  with  one  an¬ 
other,  instead  of  fighting  the  Commu¬ 
nists? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  all 
those  little  countries  have  fought  one 
another  in  the  past.  When  I  visited 
those  countries,  I  found  that  many  of 
the  small  nations  looked  upon  one  an¬ 
other  as  enemies.  Yet  we  are  helping  all 
of  them.  We  could  use  all  that  Ameri¬ 
can  money  ourselves,  but  instead  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  foreign 
countries.  That  is  what  I  am  complain¬ 
ing  about.  I  cannot  solve  the  puzzle 
which  confronts  us. 

If  these  totals  were  all  there  were  to 
the  entire  picture,  we  might  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
ever-reminding  consolation  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  as  we  saw  it  to  mankind 
at  large;  yet  with  all  that  we  are  faced 
with  disappointment,  failure,  and  aban¬ 
donment. 

Our  annual  budgets  for  years  and 
years  to  come  will  reflect  our  sacrifices 
in  the  worthy  assistance  we  are  giving 
our  veterans.  There  is  hardly  a  hillside 
in  Europe  or  on  the  countless  islands  of 
the  world  which  is  unmarked  today  by 
the  gravesites  of  our  heroic  dead.  Those 
dead  are  American  dead.  They  have 
given  their  all.  To  recall  their  sacrifices, 
the  suffering  still  existing  in  our  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  the  continuing  financial  sac¬ 
rifices  our  countrymen  gratefully  make 
in  their  behalf  may  not  be  too  pleasing 
to  some  of  our  former  friends  who  would 
like  us  to  bear  with  them  in  their  excur¬ 
sions  into  dangerous  fields  of  diplomacy. 
Oh,  I  hear  and  read  about  the  concern 
expressed  over  our  immaturity  in  our 
foreign  affairs.  That  so-called  immatu¬ 
rity  and  our  constant  unawareness  of 
our  debts  worry  me  a  great  deal  less  than 
do  senility  and  short  memories. 

Nor,  Mr.  President,  are  these  all  the 
costs.  In  the  calculations  I  have  trou¬ 
bled  to  give  you,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  it  has  cost  us 
to  maintain  our  armed  and  occupation 
forces  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
not  only  during  the  war,  but  since  the 
war.  The  cost  of  the  airlift  to  Berlin 
was  made  necessary  by  our  shortsighted 
and  trusting  officials  when  that  city  was 
divided  into  sectors  for  occupation  pur¬ 
poses. 

Here  and  there,  at  the  expense  of  some 
domestic  assistance  program,  we  hear 
that  we  must  preach  and  practice  econ¬ 
omy.  I  believe  in  economy.  I  have 
through  sheer  necessity  been  compelled 
in  my  own  life  to  practice  economy. 
May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  I  know  the 
bitter  privations  attending  personal 
economy.  The  little  education  I  have 
been  able  to  get  is  the  result  of  studying 
by  day  and  working  by  night.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  have  worked  in  a  cotton  mill 
one  week,  and  to  have  gone  to  school 
the  following  week.  I  know  what  it  is 
to  read  proof  at  night  on  a  newspaper 
and  to  study  at  college  the  next  day. 
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These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
compel  me  to  exclaim  to  high  heaven 
when  I  see  some  Americans  who  have 
never  had  to  really  work  a  day  in  their 
lives,  born  to  inherited  wealth,  strut 
up  and  down  the  avenues  of  the  world 
squandering  the  hard-earned  dollars  of 
their  fellow  Americans  like  drunken 
sailors  on  a  spending  spree.  I  intend 
to  furnish  some  illustrations,  if  Senators 
will  bear  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  said  I  do  not 
have  the  answers  to  our  problems  world- 
wise.  Neither,  apparently,  does  anyone 
else  have  the  answers.  That  field  has 
been  removed  from  my  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  and  immediate  study  during  my 
terms  of  office  in  the  Senate.  But  with 
world  conditions  becoming  worse  year 
after  year,  the  solutions  offered  us  each 
year  are  no  solutions  at  all.  To  me  the 
problem  is  just  that  simple. 

Can  we  not  try  our  hand  at  something 
else?  Are  we  barren  of  further  ideas  or 
programs?  Are  we  to  continue  to  add 
to  the  yoke  of  our  burdens  with  no  hope 
at  all  that  the  future  will  be  lighter 
rather  than  heavier  to  bear?  How  long, 
I  wonder,  does  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  expect  to  tax  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  American  people?  How 
thin  can  we  be  expected  to  stretch  our 
resources  before  we  reach  the  breaking 
point?  Some  end,  of  necessity,  must  be 
reached. 

Someone  has  paraphrased  the  great 
Tennyson  poem  The  Brook: 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  by 
aid  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  goes  on 
forever. 

Let  me  digress  once  more.  When  I 
reflect  upon  the  debt  we  owe  the  mother 
country,  even  as  I  reflect  upon  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  commanded 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  free  men 
everywhere  with  his  challenges  after 
Dunkerque,  when,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  spoken  word,  he  aroused  mankind 
everywhere  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  inherited  freedoms  attending  a 
free  life  in  governments  where  men 
choose  their  leaders,  I  am  ashamed  now 
to  think  he  could  seriously  advance  the 
thought  privately,  much  less  openly,  that 
there  can  be  peaceful  coexistence  in  the 
world  until  Russia  shall  cease  her  blood¬ 
less  conquests  of  infiltration,  and  her 
continued  enslavement  of  her  satellites 
a a,  well  as  her  own  people. 

What  the  world  sorely  needs  is  a  leader 
with  Churchill’s  ability  to  paint  a  proper 
word  picture  for  us.  Mr.  Churchill 
knows  we  gave  the  Russians  over  ten  bil¬ 
lions  of  lend-lease  and  postwar  aid  in 
loans  and  grants.  What  has  been  our 
reward  for  rescuing  the  Russian  tyrants? 
Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Attlee,  Mr.  Eden,  Mr. 
Bevan,  and  the  leaders  in  France  and 
Italy  know  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than 
you  and  I.  We  had  the  Iron  Curtain 
before  the  close  of  World  War  II.  It 
dropped  in  our  face  then.  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  so  correctly  called  the  score  at  Fulton, 
Mo.  My  digression  is  to  refer  to  our 
debt  to  the  mother  country. 

No  other  nation  on  earth  has  the  her¬ 
itage  that  the  British  and  the  American 
people  share  in  common.  The  glory  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  trial  by  jury,  the  com- 
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mon  law,  the  very  essence  of  human  lib¬ 
erty,  and  freedom  for  men  everywhere, 
are  acknowledgments  to  the  foresight 
and  sacrifices  of  our  forebears.  In  the 
fields  of  science,  literature,  adventure, 
and  government  we  have  the  right  to 
boast  aloud  together,  boasting  not  in 
vain  self-glory,  but  boasting  as  models 
for  those  who  seek  freedom’s  way  of  life. 
Mortal  man,  enriched  by  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  our  Christian  faith,  is  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  accomplishments  of  Chaucer, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Coleridge, 
Browning,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  By¬ 
ron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Kipling, 
and  scores  of  others.  A  nation  which 
produced  such  men  has  a  right  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  heritage.  The  privations  of 
those  on  the  Mayflower,  the  pact  they 
signed,  Capt.  John  Smith,  Magellan,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  exploits  of  a 
thousand  more  of  adventurous  men  of 
freedom  are  our  heritage.  The  Crom¬ 
wells,  the  Disraelis,  the  Lloyd  Georges, 
and,  in  our  most  recent  times,  Mr. 
Churchill,  are  statesmen  of  the  highest 
order. 

I  should  dislike  to  be  put  to  the  test 
of  singling  out  the  greatest  among  just 
the  few  I  recall,  but  were  I  to  do  so,  as 
much  as  Mr.  Churchill’s  latest  pro¬ 
nouncements  are  distasteful  to  me,  I 
should  select  him  as  the  all-time  great  of 
the  greatest  that  the  British  have  given 
the  world.  He  still  has  it  within  his 
power  to  influence  mankind,  and  become 
to  the  world  what  George  Washington  is 
to  us  Americans.  What  a  challenge  is 
given  him  and  Mr.  Eden.  I  pray  God  to 
give  them  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
grasp  the  challenge  the  world  offers. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  more  directly  to 
our  spendthrift  policies  of  the  great  give¬ 
away  programs :  We  are  warned  to  econ¬ 
omize  by  those  in  the  executive  branch 
and  by  those  here  in  this  body.  I  join 
in  that  chorus,  here  and  now.  Will  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  join  me? 

I  was  amazed  the  other  day,  when  it 
was  suggested  that  we  should  increase 
the  pay  of  our  Federal  workers  10  per¬ 
cent,  to  hear  not  one,  but  many  persons, 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  it  at  this  time. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Federal  employees 
deserve  such  a  pay  raise,  but  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  grant  them  one  to 
that  extent  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mi*.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
remembers  that  when  there  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  let  the  average  citizen  share  in 
tax  relief,  we  were  told  that  we  could 
not  afford  it.  Does  the  Senator  not 
recall  that? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
We  were  told  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
give  such  persons  additional  personal 
exemptions  of  $100  which  probably  would 
have  meant  a  saving  to  such  taxpayers 
of  about  $20  a  year.  We  were  told, 
“America  cannot  afford  it.” 

There  are  no  such  figures  available  to 
me,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  under  the  sun 
is  capable  of  computing  all  the  costs  in 
manpower,  resources,  and  financial 
assistance  we  have  given. 


There  are  two  items  of  expenditures 
close  at  hand  we  can  and  should  ob¬ 
serve.  The  average  postal  worker’s 
starting  wage  is  $3,300.  The  yearly  cost 
of  maintaining  the  average  soldier 
abroad — on  guard  at  the  portals  of  free¬ 
dom,  if  you  please — is  about  $5,000.  Yet, 
we  cannot  afford  to  raise  the  mail  car¬ 
riers’  wages.  One  produces  a  service; 
the  other  is  nonproductive.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  a  sickening  comparison 
of  value  of  these  two  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  They  are  there,  and  someone  else 
can  explore  their  relative  values. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Tire  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  knows,  does  he  not,  that  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  embodies  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  studied,  considered,  and 
planned  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
fighting  war  going  on  in  Indochina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  this  Nation  was  paying  the  major 
part  of  the  cost  of  fighting  that  war  in 
Indochina?  Since  the  hearings  were 
held  on  the  program  which  was  proposed, 
the  war  in  Indochina  has  come  to  an 
end  and  a  truce  has  been  signed.  Yet 
the  bill  before  us  provides  for  just  as 
much  money  as  would  have  been  request¬ 
ed  had  the  truce  in  Indochina  never 
been  signed.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  find  it  also  to  be  true  that,  al¬ 
though  we  were  pouring  money  into  In¬ 
dochina,  and  although  France  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  country  most  in¬ 
terested  in  that  area,  she  dropped  out 
and  refused  to  carry  on  her  part  of  the 
fight. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  foreign- 
aid  bill  is  supposed  to  be  a  model.  We 
have  picked  up  the  broken  ends  and 
scattered  threads  of  other  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  combined  them  all  in  this 
one  bill — so  we  are  told.  So  far,  so  good. 
A  brief  moratorium  of  all  legislation  for 
some  sober  thinking  would  not  hurt  us 
at  all.  Maybe  a  reflection  upon  our 
prodigality  will  produce  a  program  that 
will  prove  its  worth.  Certainly,  in  9 
years  of  trial  this  program  has  been, 
and  is  frankly  admitted  to  be,  a  failure. 

The  bill  is  no  new  appraisal.  No  new 
approach  to  our  problems  is  presented. 
The  same  old  sterile  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed.  We  hear  the  same  tunes  on  the 
same  old  record.  A  change  in  designa¬ 
tion  or  terms  is  no  change  in  purpose  or 
objectives.  The  costly  experiment  has 
succeeded  only  in  giving  a  few  jobs  to 
Americans  here  and  abroad.  Abroad 
they  are  hurting  us,  because  they  are 
not  living  as  they  would  here.  The 
lofty,  aloof  mode  of  their  living,  with 
their  servants  and  detachments,  hurts 
us.  Many  of  our  officials  thus  create 
more  resentment  than  they  are  capable 
of  incurring  good  will. 

The  other  evening,  on  one  of  the  local 
broadcasts,  Jim  Robinson,  an  NBC  com¬ 
mentator  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
the  Far  East  covering  the  news  for 
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American  and  certain  English  news¬ 
papers,  broadcast  his  views.  His  com¬ 
ments  are  so  pertinent  and  so  much  in 
line  with  much  of  my  own  thinking  that 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  him  in  part. 
He  said : 

The  Communists  are  on  the  victory  march 
in  Asia.  The  Communists’  ultimate  goal  is 
to  conquer  all  the  Far  East.  They  say  so, 
and  they’re  in  the  process  of  doing  it.  The 
Communist  operation  in  Asia  is  pure  and 
simple  totalitarian  aggression,  but  it’s  dis¬ 
guised  under  national  movements,  reform 
movements,  and  such  slogans  as  “Asia  for 
the  Asians.’’ 

***** 

The  price  of  our  constant  appeasement 
to  communism  in  the  Orient  is  beyond 
immediate  calculation,  but  this  is  what’s 
happening  in  the  yet  free  Far  Eastern  na¬ 
tions.  These  countries  now  feel  they  have 
the  proof  the  West  isn’t  willing  to  face 
a  showdown — not  willing  to  use  force  to 
stop  force.  So  these  countries  are  in  the 
process  of  their  own  agonizing  reappraisal 
of  the  situation.  Already  many  of  these 
countries  are  frantically  trying  to  achieve 
the  role  of  neutrals.  Many  are  casting  se¬ 
cret  feelers  toward  the  Peking  regime.  Those 
nations  want  to  see  if  a  deal  can  be  made — 
a  deal  whereby  they  might  be  able  to  co¬ 
exist  with  the  Communists — or  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  retain  some  sort  of  national 
sovereignty  if  and  when  all  Asia  goes  Red. 

***** 

I’ve  just  returned  from  Indochina  and 
I’ve  seen  why  Asia  is  now  in  this  frame  of 
mind.  For  look  what’s  happening  in  north 
Vietnam.  You  have  there  millions  of  ar¬ 
dent  nationalists,  anticolonialists— yet,  but 
just  as  anti-Communist.  Now  our  leaders 
promised  to  save  these  people  from  com¬ 
munism  barely  2  months  ago.  But  today 
we’re  joining  in  the  nefarious  act  of  hand¬ 
ing  these  people  over  to  the  Reds.  What 
example  does  this  serve  to  the  rest  of  Asia? 
What  would  you  do  or  think  if  you  were  an 
Asian? 

***** 

Let’s  take  an  example  of  how  the  Com¬ 
munists  operate  in  the  field  and  how  the 
United  States  operates  in  the  field  in  Asia. 
We’ll  pick  an  unnamed  Asian  nation  yet 
free.  We  want  this  country  as  an  ally,  the 
Reds  want  it  as  a  satellite.  Here  is  how 
the  operation  goes. 

We  pick  a  university  gradute — clean-cut, 
intelligent,  honest.  His  basic  instruction  is 
to  go  to  this  country  and  inform  the  people 
how  nice  democracy  is — how  bad  commu¬ 
nism  is.  This  man  has  never  been  to  Asia, 
doesn’t  know  the  language.  He  arrives  and 
moves  into  a  lovely  home,  has  servants,  a 
car,  and  chauffeur,  and  an  air-conditioned 
office.  And  our  man  zealously  goes  to  work 
putting  out  slick-paper  pamphlets  about 
how  nice  America  is  and  what  rats  the 
Communists  are.  Good  stuff  for  readers  in 
Kansas  City,  but  remote  to  the  man  in  the 
street  in  Asia. 

Now  comes  the  Communist  equivalent. 
First,  he’s  an  Asian,  he  speaks  the  local 
language,  he  lives  with  the  people — in  short, 
he  is  one  of  them,  except  he  is  highly 
trained — a  specialist  in  Communist  double- 
talk.  When  the  Mr.  Whong  of  Asia  sits 
down  in  his  local  coffee  shop,  he  meets  this 
ardent  Communist.  But  Mr.  Whong  doesn’t 
realize  this  man  is  an  agent.  For  this  man 
speaks  his  language,  talks  of  all  the  things 
bothering  Mr.  Whong  and  of  course,  adds  his 
very  cleverly  planted  seeds  of  revolt.  A  dis¬ 
torted  picture?  Unfortunately  no.  I  wish  it 
was. 

•  *  *  *  • 

A  lot  of  “huckstering”  went  on  in  the  1952 
election  campaign  if  you  remember.  To  re- 
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fresh  your  memory  we  quote  here  a  radio 
spot  announcement,  September  1952  by 
Presidential  candidate  Eisenhower:  “We  are 
going  to  bring  them  [taxes]  down.  And 
here’s  how.  We  are  going  to  cut  out  the 
billions  that  Washington  is  wasting  and  put 
that  money  back  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people.” 

Mr.  Robinson’s  reference  to  the 
methods  employed  by  our  representa¬ 
tives  is  noteworthy.  They  have  not  pur¬ 
posely  failed  us.  They  just  simply  are 
too  pampered  and  too  unschooled  in  the 
practicalities  involved  to  be  of  any  last¬ 
ing  assistance. 

I  want  now  to  quote  from  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny,  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain  of  newspapers. 
His  article,  entitled  “Subsidized  Ap¬ 
peasement,”  is  apropos  at  this  time. 
Listen  to  what  he  said: 

The  American  taxpayer,  who  financed  the 
hopeless  French  colonial  war  in  Indochina, 
will  be  asked  next  to  subsidize  the  Geneva 
appeasement. 

The  billion-dollar-a-year  American  supply 
of  arms  is  being  shut  off  as  a  result  of  Red 
military  victory  in  North  Vietnam  and 
political  victory  at  Geneva,  but  France  ex¬ 
pects  the  United  States  to  support  with 
economic  aid  her  colonial  remnant  in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

According  to  the  French  and  British,  who 
signed  into  Red  slavery  12  million  North 
Vietnamese  over  protest  of  the  Vietnam  and 
United  States  Governments,  only  large 
American  subsidies  can  save  the  rest  of 
Indochina  from  going  Communist  in  the 
next  elections.  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  elec¬ 
tions  are  promised  for  1955;  and  in  South 
Vietnam,  for  May  1956. 

There  are  several  catches  in  this: 

The  truce  terms  are  loaded  in  favor  of 
the  Reds,  so  that  they  can  get  the  rest  of 
Indochina  by  peaceful  subversion.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  south  Vietnam,  where  large 
pockets  of  Reds  are  allowed  by  the  truce 
to  operate  for  10  months;  but  also  in  Laos, 
where  Red  invaders  are  permitted  to  remain. 

The  same  French  colonialism,  which 
created  the  conditions  for  Red  victory  in  the 
8-year  war,  is  to  continue  in  south  Vietnam 
under  the  truce.  The  long -promised  but 
never  granted  Vietnamese  independence  may 
be  given  in  some  phony  form,  and  the  dis¬ 
credited  and  despised  puppet  Bao  Dai  may 
be  belatedly  dumped  by  Paris.  But  no  rep¬ 
resentative  Vietnamese  Government  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  French,  who  have  agreed  to 
a  partition  of  the  country  against  the  vir¬ 
tually  unanimous  protest  of  the  non-Com- 
munist  population. 

Just  as  past  American  economic  aid  in  In¬ 
dochina  failed  to  save  French  colonialism  or 
to  stop  the  Red  flood,  future  economic  sub¬ 
sidies  under  similar  conditions  are  unlike¬ 
ly  to  have  better  results. 

The  same  lack  of  American  control  of 
American  funds,  which  wasted  so  many  bil¬ 
lions  in  the  past,  would  drain  future  bil¬ 
lions  down  the  rathole.  The  French  will 
not  agree  to  adequate  American  .control. 

In  addition  to  the  futility  of  continuing 
to  finance  a  French  imperialism  which  has 
already  collapsed,  and  which  has  degraded 
America’s  world  reputation  in  the  process, 
there  are  two  basic  fallacies  in  this  whole 
approach. 

One  is  the  illusion  that  foreign  countries 
can  be  bribed  by  American  dollars  to  repulse 
communism.  This  has  been  disproved  over 
and  over  again  and  in  many  lands,  where 
Marshall  plan  aid  failed  because  it  was  used 
to  buttress  evil  conditions  instead  of  for 
basic  reform. 

The  second  illusion  is  that  economic  aid. 
Without  a  strong  defense  system,  wards  off 
communism.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  fat¬ 


tens  up  the  victim  for  the  Red  kill.  What 
happened  in  Indochina? 

Unless  France  and  Britain  join  in  a  fast 
and  effective  southeast  Asian  security  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Reds  will  use  the  Geneva  truce  to 
get  the  rest  of  Indochina  and  then  the 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  whose  articles  appear  locally 
in  the  Evening  Star,  and  who  is  the 
editor  of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report, 
one  of  the  country’s  greatest  editorial¬ 
ists.  His  articles  show  a  keen  insight 
into  world  affairs,  and  he  reflects  a  kind 
of  Americanism  which  is  attractive  to 
me.  In  the  Star  recently,  among  other 
things,  he  said: 

Maybe  the  French  Government  and  the 
French  people  will  not  realize  for  some  time 
to  come  what  they  have  truly  lost  by  the 
debacle  in  Indochina. 

For  one  thing  they  have  lost  in  America 
some  of  that  wholehearted  faith  which  has 
prompted  the  Congress  to  spend  nearly  $1 
billion  a  year  to  help  the  French  hold  out 
in  Indochina.  They  may  have  lost  also  a 
reliance  by  this  country  on  the  will  of 
France  to  fight  if  the  Communist  invader 
marches  across  Europe.  In  either  case,  it’s 
a  damaging  blow  to  the  prestige  of  France. 
For  never  before  has  the  weakness  of  the 
French  as  an  American  ally  been  so  dra¬ 
matically  demonstrated,  and  it  cannot  but 
hasten  the  agonizing  reappraisal  which 
America  will  be  asked  to  make  now  in  order 
to  concentrate  her  money  and  her  man¬ 
power  on  the  defense  of  this  country. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  American  mili¬ 
tary  men  have  grown  increasingly  skeptical 
about  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  large 
American  forces  in  Europe  which  could  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  an  emergency 
evacuation  if  some  future  French  cabinet 
suddenly  decided  to  appease  the  Communist 
aggressor,  as  has  just  been  done  with  Indo¬ 
china. 

For  several  months  now  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  dilly-dallied  with  the  European 
Defense  Community  plan.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  principal  opposition  inside  France 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Laniel  cabinet  was 
not  its  inability  to  liquidate  the  Indochina 
war  but  its  sponsorship  of  the  EDC  plan. 
Now,  with  the  Indochina  truce  a  matter  of 
history,  the  question  is  whether  the  cabinet 
of  Mendes-France  wiU  dare  to  go  ahead  with 
the  ratification  of  the  EDC  agreement.  The 
prospect  is  a  doubtful  one,  and,  while  not 
rejecting  the  EDC  plan  out  of  hand,  an  eva¬ 
sive  maneuver  may  be  begun  to  amend  the 
plan.  This  could  amount  to  the  same  thing 
as  scuttling  it. 

The  100  Communists  in  the  French  Parlia¬ 
ment,  plus  the  left  wing  groups  there,  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  EDC,  and  with  the  rising 
tide  of  Moscow’s  prestige — manifested  dra¬ 
matically  by  her  domination  of  the  Indo¬ 
china  settlement — the  real  undercover  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Soviet  Government  now  will  be 
to  try  to  kill  EDC. 

*  *  •  •  * 

America  has  an  important  airbase  in 
Morocco.  The  Communists  are  fomenting 
more  trouble  there,  as  they  are  in  Tunisia. 
The  northern  borders  of  Africa  are  infested 
with  Communist  saboteurs  who  are  bent  on 
stirring  up  friction.  The  present  Cabinet  in 
Paris  is  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  more 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  and  is  inclined  to  adopt  a  concilia¬ 
tory  course  and  to  try  giving  the  nationalis¬ 
tic  elements  some  important  concessions. 
These  probably  will  not  satisfy  them,  or  at 
least  the  Communist  mischief  makers  will 
see  that  they  do  not  end  the  trouble. 

His  summary  of  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence — and  he  attended  some  of  those  ses¬ 
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sions,  conferred  with  Mr.  Churchill  and 
the  Premier  of  France  in  person,  as  well 
as  others  in  authority — appearing  in  the 
July  30  issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report — should  be  read  and  digested  by 
all  Americans.  It  is  entitled  “Conscience 
Takes  a  Holiday.”  I  take  pride  in  quot¬ 
ing  him: 

Once  again,  as  at  Munich  in  1938,  the 
democratic  Governments  of  Britain  and 
France  have  compromised  their  honor  and 
made  an  abject  surrender  on  the  altar  of 
expediency. 

For  the  Geneva  agreement  on  Indochina 
is  no  settlement.  It  is  an  appeasement.  It 
is  an  act  of  moral  cowardice.  It  will  cost  the 
governments  who  signed  it  more  in  prestige 
throughout  the  world  than  they  ever  will 
gain  by  their  transparent  attempt  to  glorify 
what  they  have  just  done  as  a  step  toward  a 
so-called  peace.  Indeed,  it  may  involun¬ 
tarily  bring  on  in  the  end  the  large  war  that 
the  truce  was  designed  to  avoid. 

For,  despite  the  soothing  words  uttered  for 
diplomatic  reasons  last  week  by  our  own  offi¬ 
cials,  who,  to  their  credit,  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a 
shameful  chapter  in  the  annals  of  free  gov¬ 
ernments. 

On  April  28  last,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  Secretary  Dulles  warned 
his  colleagues  as  follows: 

“Peace  is  always  easy  to  achieve — by  sur¬ 
render.  Unity  is  also  easy  to  achieve — by 
surrender.  The  hard  task,  the  task  that  con¬ 
fronts  us,  is  to  combine  peace  and  unity 
with  freedom.” 

We  have  just  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
12  million  persons  to  Communist  rule,  with 
the  prospect  of  another  11  million  going  the 
same  route  in  a  few  months. 

Neither  peace  nor  unity  nor  freedom  is  in 
store  for  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  heard  the  spe¬ 
cious  cry  that  the  real  issue  in  Indochina 
was  French  colonialism,  even  though  the 
granting  of  full  independence  for  the  three 
states  of  Indochina  has  actually  been  under 
way. 

Now  these  same  states  must  bow  to  Com¬ 
munist  colonialism.  As  for  "independence.” 
they  will  get  the  kind  of  independence  that 
has  come  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania — the  living  examples  of  mod¬ 
ern  slavery. 

The  Government  of  France  engineered 
the  surrender.  The  French  Parliament  is 
plagued  by  a  bloc  of  100  Communists  who 
apparently  care  more  about  Soviet  Russia 
than  they  do  about  France.  They  wouldn’t 
even  rise  in  tribute  recently  to  the  heroes 
of  Dien  Bien  Phu  when  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  stood  in  respect  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  leftwing  in  Paris  which  forced 
the  liquidation  of  the  Indochina  war.  No 
Cabinet  could  stand  if  it  refused  to  accept 
defeat  in  Indochina. 

A  fifth  column  brought  about  the  sur¬ 
render  of  France  in  1940,  and  fifth-column 
influence  accomplished  the  surrender  of 
Indochina  by  the  French  in  1954. 

Here  is  a  classic  example  in  which  the  fate 
of  freedom  in  the  world  for  millions  of 
innocent  persons  is  decided  by  the  peace-at- 
any-price  politicians  of  one  country.  Amer¬ 
ica  stood  ready  to  aid,  even  with  military 
force,  but  the  French  defeatists  wouldn’t 
agree  to  make  the  issue  international,  as  it 
was  in  Korea.  Even  though  this  had  been 
done,  it  might  have  been  futile.  For  a  veto 
by  France  against  the  use  of  maximum  mili¬ 
tary  power  by  the  Allied  commanders  would 
have  been  in  effect,  and  American  lives  might 
have  been  wantonly  sacrificed.  It  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  recall  that  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
the  British  and  French  Governments  in  1950 
to  let  General  MacArthur  bomb  bases  in 
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Manchuria  led  in  1953  to  the  ignominious 
truce  forced  upon  the  United  States  in  Korea. 

The  American  Government  in  its  Indo¬ 
china  policy  has  been  consistent  and  honor¬ 
able  throughout,  but  it  could  not  itself  veto 
a  unilateral  decision  of  the  French  Cabinet. 

Political  expediency  rules  the  day.  “Peace 
at  any  price”  has  been  substituted  in  Europe 
for  honorable  persistence  in  behalf  of  the 
moral  law  of  mankind. 

This  can  only  embolden  the  aggressors  and 
cause  them  to  risk  a  try  at  further .  en¬ 
croachment. 

>It  can  only  weaken  confidence  everywhere 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Western  alliance. 

It  can  only  drive  into  the  orbit  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  coalition  those  smaller  countries  of 
Asia  whose  cooperation  in  the  defense  of  that 
area  against  Communist  aggression  is  so  vi¬ 
tally  important. 

It  can  only  stimulate  Moscow  to  complete 
the  wreckage  at  Paris  of  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community. 

It  can  only  cause  many  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  lose  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments  and  to  urge 
an  "agonizing  reappraisal”  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

It  can  only  cause  many  of  us  to  wonder 
whether  American  troops  now  based  overseas 
may  be  subjected  to  a  sudden  jeopardy  by  a 
fateful  turn  in  the  policies  of  some  volatile 
French  Cabinet  of  the  future. 

It  can  only  cause  a  political  upheaval  in¬ 
side  West  Germany,  where  a  movement  to 
appease  Soviet  Russia  is  already  under  way. 

For  tragedy  inevitably  follows  tragedy 
when  moral  principle  is  abandoned  and  con¬ 
science  takes  a  holiday. 

Now  I  wish  to  be  a  little  more  specific. 
I  oppose  section  414  of  this  bill.  Its 
conceptions  and  consequences  are  too 
far  reaching  to  treat  upon  fully  in  the 
brief  time  I  have  allocated  to  myself.  It 
is  an  insurance  guaranty  program  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  in  these  give¬ 
away  programs  styled  for  mutual  aid  and 
mutual  security.  It  is  an  RFC  plan 
or  scheme  on  an  international  basis 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  Have 
we  not  seen  revealed  here  in  our  midst 
the  schemes  and  near  frauds  and  wiles 
we  have  in  our  home  loan  operations  to 
satisfy  us  that  we  should  never  under¬ 
take  on  an  unlimited  scale  or  worldwide 
basis  a  program  of  these  proportions.  If 
section  414  is  adopted  we  start  winding 
a  ball  we  will  never  be  able  success¬ 
fully  to  unwind. 

Is  it  not  bad  enough  to  see  our  guaran¬ 
ties  spoil  on  us  here  under  our  noses  in 
our  housing  program?  The  windfall 
profits,  the  high  appraisals,  the  high 
rents  and  the  newly  made  rich — do  we 
want  more? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  adopts 
section  414  and  sets  up  the  machinery 
for  its  administration  we  create  op¬ 
portunity  for  scandal  and  wrongdoing 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  of  us  to  pre¬ 
dict.  I  wonder  whose  brainchild  this 
scheme  is.  The  sweet  honeycombed 
words  about  free  enterprise  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  shield  the  danger  lurking 
in  an  adventure  of  this  sort.  What  have 
we  come  to,  Mr.  President?  It  is  bad 
enough  to  tax  our  people  and  give  away 
the  money  extracted  from  their  earnings 
for  the  aid  of  our  friends  and  so-called 
friends.  Are  we  also  to  guarantee  the 
investment  of  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  in  every  conceivable  scheme  that 
the  one-worlders  can  devise?  This  sec¬ 
tion  414  standing  alone  would  fully  jus¬ 


tify  our  calling  this  program  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  halt.  Do  the  men  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  not  have  any  sense  at  all  of  the 
natural  limitations  on  our  abilities? 

In  April  1952  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times  Herald  the  following 
news  item: 

A  total  of  7,293  Europeans  and  225  Orien¬ 
tals  have  received  free  tours  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  2  years  at  a  cost  of  $14,- 
611,000  to  the  American  taxpayers,  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Agency  reported  yesterday. 

The  visitors  came  here  to  learn  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  way  of  life  and  to  learn 
the  production  skills  of  our  farms  and  fac¬ 
tories. 

The  governments  of  the  visitors  in  most 
instances  paid  their  transportation  to  the 
United  States,  MSA  said.  Once  they  got 
here,  however.  Uncle  Sam  started  picking 
up  their  tabs. 

In  most  cases,  the  visitors  have  been  given 
$12  a  day  by  our  Government  to  pay  their 
board  and  room.  It  also  supplied  them  with 
free  railroad,  plane  and  bus  tickets  for  ex¬ 
tended  tours  about  the  country. 

The  figures  supplied  by  MSA  indicate  that 
it  has  cost  the  taxpayers  an  average  of  $1,943 
for  each  visitor  receiving  one  of  the  MSA 
trips. 

"Approximately  150  delegations  from  more 
than  a  dozen  countries  participating  in  the 
MSA  technical-assistance  program  will  study 
and  observe  foundry  operations  in  the 
United  States  during  the  next  2  months,” 
an  MSA  report  said. 

"One  of  the  most  carefully  integrated 
series  of  projects  under  the  ECA-MSA  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  will  reach  a  high 
point  in  April,  when  20  leading  research  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  9  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries  arrive  for  a  7-week  study  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  applied  research  insti¬ 
tutions,”  another  part  of  the  report  said. 

"To  help  Austrian  enameling  firms  make 
operational  improvements  that  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  higher  wages  and  lower  prices,  a 
5-week  study  program  in  the  United  States 
is  being  arranged  for  10  representatives  of 
the  industry,”  the  report  said  elsewhere. 

I  dare  say  not  a  member  of  this  body 
in  this  election  year  would  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  justify  the  waste  referred  to 
in  this  article.  If  we  cannot  justify  it 
to  those  we  speak  for  here,  there  must  be 
something  in  it  that  is  inherently  bad. 
Very  frankly,  the  people  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  my  judgment  did  not  send  me 
here  to  squander  their  tax  dollars  to 
help  Austrian  enameling  concerns  to 
make  operational  improvements  that 
will  reflect  higher  wages  and  lower  prices 
in  Austria.  How  in  the  name  of  heaven 
such  an  expenditure  can  be  said  to  be 
mutual  aid  or  for  our  national  security 
is  simply  beyond  my  comprehension.  I 
am  told  there  are  just  as  many  more 
wildcat  schemes  as  this  one  being  pro¬ 
moted  at  the  expense  of  the  hard-taxed 
American  people.  When,  Mr.  President, 
are  we  going  to  do  something  for  our 
own  here  at  home? 

The  luxury  of  smoking  is  not  one  of 
my  tax  burdens.  Many  Americans  en¬ 
joy  smoking  cigars  and  cigarettes.  I 
imagine  the  greater  part  of  the  male  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  constituency  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  enjoys  smoking. 
I  am  told  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
production  and  marketing  of  an  average 
pack  of  cigarettes  is  around  7  cents.  The 
average  price  for  a  pack  is  21  cents. 
Who  gets  the  difference  of  15  cents? 
The  tax  collector  for  the  State  and  the 
United  States  Government.  This  is  an 


item  affecting  a  great  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple’s  pocket  book.  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  items.  Some  are  necessities, 
not  luxuries.  Yet  we  wring,  in  the  form 
of  hidden  taxes,  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  American  people  and 
squander  them  in  these  base  and  sense¬ 
less  give-away  programs. 

How  many  American  people  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Stassen’s  operation- 
reindeer  program  of  last  year?  What  a 
trip  Santa  Claus  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people.  Over  $15  million 
of  our  foreign  aid  money  was  spent  buy¬ 
ing  Christmas  presents.  We  have  of¬ 
ficials  over  there  falling  all  over  them¬ 
selves  in  this  foreign-aid  program. 
None  of  them  could  inspect  the  giving 
away  of  this  Christmas  cheer.  Mr. 
Stassen  had  to  select  four  couples  here  to 
go  ahroad  at  our  expense  to  report  back 
to  us  on  the  success  of  operation  rein¬ 
deer.  They  each  received  this  free 
Christmas  vacation  abroad  and  were 
paid  in  addition  $25  per  day.  They  sent 
a  man  and  his  wife  in  each  instance. 
The  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the 
items  could  not  be  questioned.  The 
reason  is  we  have  given  a  blank  check 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  in  some¬ 
body  else’s  judgment. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Adair,  Bentley,  and 
Mrs.  Church,  all  Republican  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  submitted  a  minority  report  in 
opposition  to  H.  R.  9678.  Among  other 
things  they  said: 

Our  failure  to  agree  with  the  philosophy 
and  lack  of  realistic  direction  in  this  bill 
in  no  sense  indicates  any  less  interest  on  our 
part  than  on  the  part  of  those  who  support 
this  bill  in  believing  in  the  danger  of  com¬ 
munism  and  in  the  necessity  for  arousing 
the  free  world  in  defense  of  its  principles 
and  of  its  very  existence.  But  it  is  our  firm 
conviction,  as  it  was  last  year,  that  we  may 
be  in  more  danger  by  clinging  to  old  methods 
and  by  using  wornout  and  discredited  tools 
if,  by  refusing  to  question  the  success  of 
those  methods,  we  delay  in  reappraising  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  the  world  finds 
itself  and  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  that  situation. 

We  have  grave  doubts  concerning  the 
patchwork  mutual  security  program  and  its 
philosophy  of  materialism.  We  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  huge 
grants  of  money  and  weapons  as  the  core  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  have  doubts  as  to 
the  intensions  or  willingness  of  our  so-called 
allies.  In  short,  we  have  doubts  concerning 
the  size,  direction,  and  the  haste  with  which 
this  program  is  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  present  state  of  uncertainty.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  There  exists  in  our  minds  a  grave 
and  fundamental  question  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  enacting  now  what  is  considered 
permanent  legislation.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  view  of  the  unsettled  world  conditions 
which  become  even  more  unsettled  with 
each  passing  day  and  the  widespread  un¬ 
certainties  in  high  places  as  to  our  own 
foreign  policy.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  The  concept  of  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community,  as  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated,  has  to  date  been  a  failure.  Even  if 
the  European  Defense  Community  Treaty 
should  be  ratified,  we  feel  that  the  long  de¬ 
lay  and  the  strains  and  suspicions  such  de¬ 
lay  has  brought  to  the  collective  security  ef¬ 
fort  in  Western  Europe  may  have  defeated 
the  very  purpose  of  that  organization. 

What  that  minority  of  Republicans 
who  are  adverse  to  this  bill  said  to  the 
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membership  of  the  House,  may  I  repeat 
to  the  Senate: 

(1)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  must 
authorize  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  be  used 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific  without 
any  knowledge  of  how,  when,  and  where. 

(2)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  can¬ 
not  extricate  ourselves  from  reliance  on  un¬ 
willing  and  vacillating  associates  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

(3)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  must 
rely  on  defunct  governments  and  colonial 
regimes. 

(4)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  must 
continue  with  an  outmoded  and  steadily 
failing  patchwork  of  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
grams. 

(5)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  can¬ 
not  summon  up  our  genius,  ingenuity,  and 
varied  capacities  to  bring  to  the  world  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  its  troubles. 

(6)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  our  only 
contribution  to  the  world’s  problems  must 
be  money  and  weapons,  with  the  resultant 
disdain  which  they  create  for  us. 

(7)  We  are  not  so  desperate  that  we  dare 
not  exercise  a  leadership — spiritual,  moral, 
and  political — worthy  of  a  great  heritage 
and  of  a  great  people. 

We  feel  compelled  to  remind  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  House  that  we  stated  last  year, 
as  we  state  now: 

“It  would  therefore  seem  to  us  particu¬ 
larly  essential  that  we  evaluate  the  present 
program  in  the  light  of  what  similar  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  past  have  failed  to  accomplish: 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  or 
not  it  offers  fulfillment  of  pledges  made  to 
the  American  people.” 

Responsibility  in  world  affairs  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  future  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people.  It  calls  for  the  courage  to  admit 
past  and  present  failures  and  the  fortitude 
to  chart  a  new  course. 

Since  World  War  I,  certain  countries 
are  in  default  in  loans  to  them  for  that 
war,  yet  we  still  furnish  the  money  for 
further  loans  through  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank.  The  figures  are  enough  to 
alarm  us  all.  Here  they  are: 


Country 

W orld  War  I 
debt 

New  loans 
Export-Import 
Bank 

Austria _ 

$26,  024,  539.  59 
570, 107, 077.  60 
7,  286, 040. 18 
5,  280,  785,  801.  87 
40,  360,  255. 10 
2, 107,  012, 659.  34 
363, 822,  784.  20 
65,  861,  718.  78 

$3, 256, 499 
84,  749,  880 
90,  305, 000 
1, 121,  308,  609 
13,  689,  519 
52, 209,  791 
40, 117,  432 
54,  767,  855 

Belgium _ 

Finland 

France _ 

Greece _ 

Italy  _  _ 

Poland _ 

Yugoslavia  . 

Total _ 

8, 461, 260, 876.  66 

1,  460,  504,  585 

Finland  has  done  well.  She  is  paying 
off  her  debt.  She  owes  only  a  little  more 
than  $7  million. 

Now  England  has  kept  alive  her  ar¬ 
rearages  from  World  War  I,  by  paying 
the  interest  and  making  a  few  curtails 
of  the  principal.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  England  owes  us  from  those 
earlier  loans  a  balance  of  $7,630,859,- 
301.93. 

Mr.  President,  no  harm  can  come  to 
us  or  any  program  we  have  or  may 
formulate  if  we  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  1  year. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill  because  (a)  it  is  based 
upon  false  premises:  (b)  its  like  prede¬ 
cessors  are  known  failures;  (c)  a  new 
policy  is  overdue,  and  the  policy  this  bill 
pursues  has  failed;  (d)  its  provisions 
amount  to  an  unlimited  delegation  of 


our  power  of  legislating;  (e)  the  bill  is 
an  authorization  of  power  to  spend  with 
no  authority  retained  to  supervise  that 
spending;  (f)  its  provisions  are  too  elas¬ 
tic,  indefinite  and  uncertain;  (g)  its  pro¬ 
visions  will  not  accomplish  its  objectives. 

While  the  problems  affecting  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs  are  gigantic,  we  ought,  by 
careful  study  and  the  application  of 
common  sense,  be  able  to  solve  them. 
This,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  not  doing  and 
for  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  passage 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  realizing  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate,  realizing  that  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  voted  upon,  and  that  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  offered,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  will  help 
the  American  farmer.  I  ask  to  have  the 
clerk  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  110, 
line  17,  after  the  dash  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  “(a) .” 

On  page  111,  between  lines  10  and  11 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  So  long  as  (1)  funds  are  available  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  and  (ii)  suffi¬ 
cient  stocks  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  remain  available,  any  nation  eligible  for 
assistance  under  any  provision  of  this  act 
shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
subsection.  Any  such  nation  purchasing 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  either — 

( 1 )  with  foreign  currency  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  title  I  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  or 

(2)  with  dollars  or  other  media  of  ex¬ 
change 

shall  be  furnished  by  grant  from  stocks  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  an  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  equal  in  value  to  one-half 
of  that  part  of  the  quantity  so  purchased 
which  exceeds  the  average  quantity  (of 
United  States  origin)  purchased  by  such 
nation  during  the  3  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  So  much  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  act  as  may  equal  the  export  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
of  the  commodities  required  to  be  granted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
such  commodities.  All  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  available  for  sale  at  the 
fair  export  value  thereof  to  nations  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  water  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  desire  his 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  in  reality  only  one  amendment. 

The  United  States  in  maintaining  and 
protecting  its  own  economy  has  acquired 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  sur¬ 
plus  to  its  needs.  We  have  surpluses  of 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  many  other 
agricultural  commodities,  sufficient  for 
a  whole  year.  We  have  dairy  products  so 
much  in  surplus  that  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Many  of  these 
commodities  are  needed  by  friendly  na¬ 
tions  which  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  full  price  for  them.  The  amendment 
proposes  that  these  commodities  instead 
of  tax  dollars  be  used  to  assist  these 
countries.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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shall  give  one  unit  of  any  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  for  each  2  units 
purchased  by  any  country  eligible  for  as¬ 
sistance.  The  two  units  purchased 
might  be  purchased  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  under  either  the  Agriculture 
Trade,  Development,  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  or  section  402  of  the  bill,  or 
might  be  purchased  with  dollars  or  any¬ 
thing  else  of  value  acceptable  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
gift  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  coun¬ 
try  exceeds  the  average  quantity  pur¬ 
chased  of  United  States  commodities 
of  United  States  origin  by  such  nation 
during  the  3  years  preceding  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  noted  with 
interest  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
proposes  by  his  amendment.  I  take  it 
the  Senator  is  having  some  difficulty  in 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  committee 
amendment  covering  certain  phases  of 
the  subject  he  is  discussing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  generally  with  the  provision  which 
was  included  in  the  House  bill,  in  sec¬ 
tion  402? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
do  not  recall  the  section  of  the  House 
bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
refers. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me,  section  402  of  the  House  ver¬ 
sion,  entitled  “Earmarking  of  Funds," 
provides  as  follows: 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  he  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  this  act,  not  less  than  $500 
million  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase 
and  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  products  thereof,  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  foreign  currency  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  pursuant  to  section  104  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954. 

I  take  it  that  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  agree  with  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee’s  version  of  the  bill.  Personally, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  feels 
that  the  Houses  provision  is  much  better, 
and  is  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  House  verson  of  the  bill, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
called  my  attention,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senate  version. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  give 
to  a  foreign  country  one  unit  whenever 
it  purchases  two,  but  the  gift  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  country  exceeds  the 
average  quantity  of  commodities  of 
United  States  origin  purchased  by  such 
nation  during  the  3  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  In  other  words, 
the  purchases  have  to  exceed  the  average 
of  those  3  years  before  those  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  given  one  unit  in  addition. 
That  provision  is  intended  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  purchase  the  surplus 
commodities  we  have  on  hand.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  money  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  let  us  provide  that  some  of  that 
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money  shall  be  used  so  that  we  can  get 
rid  of  some  of  our  surplus  commodities. 

The  export  value  of  the  commodity 
given  away  would  come  out  of  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  bill;  and 
to  the  extent  that  eligible  nations  de¬ 
sired  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  this  provision,  all  of  the  funds  so  made 
available  would  be  earmarked  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  not  compulsory  on  any  nation,  but 
the  incentive  is  held  out  to  them  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  buy  surpluses 
which  we  have  in  America.  We  in  effect 
say  to  those  countries  that  the  gift  does 
not  take  effect  until  their  purchases  ex¬ 
ceed  what  they  have  been  buying  during 
the  preceding  3  years,  and  then  we  tell 
them,  “Buy  two  units,  and  we  will  give 
you  one  free,  but  pay  for  what  you  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  money  which  is  given  to 
you  under  the  bill.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]. 

All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  say¬ 
ing  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no.” 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt.  All  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  please  rise. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Which  amendment 
is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

McCarran 

Anderson 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Barrett 

Green 

MUllkin 

Beall 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hendrickson 

Morse 

Bo  wring 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hill 

Neely 

Bush. 

Holland 

Pastore 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Capehart 

Ives 

Potter 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Case 

Je-mer 

Reynolds 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robertson 

Clements 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Cooper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Crippa 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Daniel 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Duff 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Symington 

Ellender 

Lennon 

Thye 

Ferguson 

Long 

Upton 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Frear 

Malone 

Welker 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

George 

Martin 

Williams 

Gillette 

Maybank 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has,  at  the  last  moment,  submitted  this 
amendment.  Personally,  I  have  tried  to 


understand  it.  I  have  had  several  farm 
exports  try  to  understand  it  and  to  help 
me  in  understanding  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  presents  more  or  less  of  a  conun¬ 
drum. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Was  not  a  vote  be¬ 
gun?  Are  not  we  in  the  middle  of  a 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  the  answer  of  the 
Chair  in  the  negative? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  amendment,  which  has  been 
submitted  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
we  have  seen  for  the  first  time,  are  such 
as  to  cause  one  to  think  twice  in  an 
effort  to  comprehend  them.  I  have  asked 
several  distinguished  Senator  just  what 
the  amendment  means. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  provisions  of 
section  402  of  the  bill,  entitled  “Ear¬ 
marking  of  Funds,”  were  carefully 
worked  out  and  were  approved  by  both 
the  administration  and  our  committee. 

The. problem  outlined  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  too  complicated  to  be  legislated 
on  hastily  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  seem  to  disrupt 
the  normal  channels  of  trade.  It  pro¬ 
vides,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  one 
country  or  another  were  to  buy  2  bushels 
of  wheat,  a  third  bushel  would  be  given 
to  that  country. 

The  amendment  would  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  impact  upon  world  prices.  It 
would  encourage  dumping.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  also  adversely  affect  our 
relationships  with  friendly  agricultural 
states,  in  my  opinion.  They  would 
greatly  disapprove  of  our  selling  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  at  prices  below 
world  prices. 

The  amendment  would  increase  to  an 
unpredictable  extent  the  proportion  of 
the  funds  under  the  program  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  consequently  would  de¬ 
crease  the  proportion  to  be  used  for 
other  parts  of  the  program. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  section  402  of 
the  bill,  entitled  “Earmarking  of  Funds.” 
It  provides,  in  part: 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  this  act  not  less  than 
$350,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the 
transfer  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  or  products  thereof  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  addition  to  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  products  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  foreign 
currency  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  explain 
the  amendment  briefly.  As  everyone 
knows,  at  the  present  time  we  have  large 
quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  believe  that  every  person 
who  is  interested  in  agriculture  is  try¬ 


ing  to  do  something  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

To  show  that  we  are  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  we  passed  this  year  a  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $1  billion,  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  a  revolving  fund  designed  to 
assist  in  disposing  of  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

This  bill  in  section  402  authorizes  the 
sum  of  $350  million  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  transfer  of  such  surplus 
commodities. 

The  House  bill,  as  it  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  authorized  $500  million,  instead  of 
$350  million. 

The  only  thing  my  amendment  does  is 
to  say  to  a  recipient  country,  “You  are 
under  this  plan  of  ours  to  be  given  assist¬ 
ance;  you  are  promised  so  much  money; 
you  are  entitled  to  so  much.  If  you  care 
to  do  so,  you  can  put  yourself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  get  the  money  provided  you  buy 
with  it  farm  commodities  whatever  they 
may  be  to  the  extent  you  may  need  them. 
When  you  have  purchased,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  what  you  have  been  purchasing 
during  the  past  3  years,  then  for  every 
2  units  of  particular  commodity  you  pur¬ 
chase  we  will  give  you  1,  and  it  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  $350  million  contained 
in  this  bill.” 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Would  the  Senator  con¬ 
fine  it  to  nations  or  would  it  be  possible 
for  an  individual  to  participate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  confined  to  a  Nation;  it  is  for  them 
to  say  that  they  have  bought  the  com¬ 
modities — not  any  one  individual,  but  a 
Nation. 

When  the  nation  buys  as  much,  on 
an  average,  as  it  has  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  3  years,  then  we  say  to  that  nation, 
“You  can  avail  yourself  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  if  it  is  agreeable  both  to  Mr.  Stas- 
sen  and  to  you.” 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield  further,  may  I  ask  then, 
if  a  nation  that  had  not  done  business 
with  the  United  States  took  advantage 
of  the  provision,  it  would  immediate¬ 
ly  be  privileged  to  buy  2  bushels,  and 
be  given  1  bushel;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
My  hat  is  off  to  anybody  who  wants  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  our  surplus  commodities. 
I  want  to  sell  the  surplus  commodities. 
If  a  nation  has  never  bought  any  of  them 
let  it  come  in.  I  want  to  build  up  new 
trade  and  sell  our  commodities. 

The  surpluses  are  causing  trouble  to¬ 
day,  and  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Until  other  nations  buy  them  from  the 
United  States,  we  will  continue  to  be  in 
a  bad  fix. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  get  some  satisfaction  on  a  par¬ 
liamentary  point.  The  Chair  put  the 
question  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina,  and  some 
Senators  said  “Aye”  and  some  said  “No,” 
and  then  there  was  a  quorum  call,  and 
now  the  discussion  proceeds. 

I  should  like  a  clear  picture  of  what 
we  can  do  after  the  question  has  been 
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put,  and  Senators  have  voted  "aye”  and 
"no”. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  respond  to  the  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  previous  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  chair  had  announced  that 
he  was  in  doubt;  consequently,  the  vote 
had  never  been  consummated.  Under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  additional 
debate  is  permissible. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  legis¬ 
lative  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burke],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senator, 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Burke],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would  vote  "nay”. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 32 


July  30 


Anderson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Monroney 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Morse 

Clements 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Mundt 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Murray 

Ellender 

Kilgore 

Neely 

Gillette 

Langer 

Russell 

Gore 

Lehman 

Stennis 

Hennings 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Hill 

Maybank 

Welker 

Humphrey 

McCarran 

Young 

Jackson 

McCarthy 

NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Flanders 

Millikin 

Barrett 

Frear 

Pastore 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Payne 

Bennett 

George 

Potter 

Bowring 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Green 

Reynolds 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hendrickson 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Holland 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Jenner 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Thye 

Crippa 

Kuchel 

Upton 

Daniel 

Lennon 

Watkins  p 

Dirksen 

Long 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Duff 

Malone 

I 

Ferguson 

Martin 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Burke 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

Byrd 

Ervin 

McClellan 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THIS  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  $he  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Miy‘  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.  R.  7839)  to  aid  in  the  provision  and 
improvement  of  housing,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  and  prevention  of  slums,  and  the 
conservation  and  development  of  urban 
communities,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


THE  JUNIOR  SENATOR  PROM 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  of  censure  which 
lies  on  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  proposes  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  301) : 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  unbe¬ 
coming  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  contrary  to  senatorial  traditions,  and 
tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute, 
and  such  conduct  is  hereby  condemned. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  we  have  a  large 
attendance  of  Senators  tonight,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  continue  to  have  during 
the  course  of  the  evening.  The  galleries 
are  full.  A  number  of  persons  are  stand¬ 
ing  around  the  walls  of  the  Chamber.  I 
Jiope  everyone  will  recognize  that  the 
les  of  the  Senate  do  not  permit  indi¬ 
cations  of  approval  or  disapproval.  It/ 
will  be  difficult  enough  to  carry  on  tl 
debate  this  evening,  and  we  shall  nedd 
the  cooperation  of  everyone  present  in 
order  th&jt  there  may  be  no  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  A  resolution  of  cen¬ 
sure  of  one  of  its  Members  by  the  Senate 
is  a  serious  but  not  unprecedented  mat¬ 
ter.  The  most  recent  case  occurred  in 
1929  when  a  Republican  Senate  censured 
a  Republican  Senafebr  for  introducing  an 
unauthorized  person  into  the  executive 
sessions  of  his  committee.  This  matter 
is  indeed  a  serious  one.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  a  bill  of  particulars  be 
offered  to  support  the  motion  of  censure. 
My  own  list  of  particulars  I  now  proceed 
to  offer  though  other  Senators  will  have 
many  other  matters  in  their  minds  be¬ 
sides  those  which  I  am  specifying. 

Item  1 :  In  my  talk  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  June  11  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  82d  Congress  serious  charges 
were  made  against  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
Rules  Committee  felt  that  those  charges 
were  so  serious  that  they  addressed  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
hereinafter  designated  as  the  Senator — 
a  list  of  questions.  Neither  at  that  time 
nor  now  do  I  pass  any  judgment  on  the 
charges  on  which  these  questions  were 
based.  What  I  do  charge  is  that  the 
Senator  was  repeatedly  asked  to  reply 
to  the  questions  and  that  he  repeatedly 
refused  or  neglected  to  do  so,  classing 
them  as  smears  and  ignoring  them.  In 
so  doing,  the  Senator  showed  personal 
contempt  for  the  subcommittee.  He 
likewise  expressed  doubts  as  to  their 
honesty  and  as  to  their  jurisdiction  in 
the  matters  concerned. 

The  Senate  itself,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  0, 
upheld  the  honesty  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  committee  and  subcommittee. 
The  personal  contempt  of  the  Senator 
was  thereby  spread  over  the  Senate  as 


a  whole  and  there  it  remains  to  thi 
day. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  of 
lates  to  old  and  forgotten  mat 
They  are  old  but  not  forgotten.  /  The 
Senator  cannot  pass  them  off  lightly  on 
that  account,  however,  because  he 
habitually  digs  up  matters  of  far  greater 
age  and  does  not  hesitate  tb  use  them 
against  any  one  whom  he' calls  before 
his  committee  or  its  subcommittees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  thbre  is  no  statute 
of  limitations  which  runs  against  this 
kind  of  contempt  because  it  is  personal, 
not  legal.  It  remains  upon  us  indefi¬ 
nitely  unless  and  until  the  Senator 
chooses  to  cleai^e  himself  by  answer¬ 
ing  the  questior 

If  he  continues  to  refuse  answering, 
he  finds  himself,  however  informally  in 
the  same  category  as  the  fifth-amend¬ 
ment  Communists.  He  is  quite  evidently 
occupying  the  same  ground  and  can 
scarcely  avoid  being  called  a  fifth- 
amendment  Senator. 

lis  first  item  of  the  bill  of  particu¬ 
lar  affects  the  Senate’s  honor  and  is 
lerefore  pertinent  to  the  resolution 
'hich  has  just  been  read  and  supports 
its  importance  and  validity. 

Item  2:  In  the  spring  of  1953  the  Sen¬ 
ator  sent  abroad  a  pair  of  investigators 
named  Cohn  and  Schine  who  were  in¬ 
structed,  we  suppose,  to  seek  for  sub¬ 
version,  Communist  literature,  and  other 
Communist  influences  in  our  embassies 
and  operational  staffs  abroad.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  words  and  acts  of 
these  men.  He  appointed  them.  He  has 
never  repudiated  their  words  and  acts. 

This  ineffable  pair  was  frivolous  and 
irresponsible  beyond  words  to  describe. 
We  took  that  expedition  too  lightly.  We 
were  amused  by  it,  albeit  in  a  rueful 
sort  of  way.  But  Cohn  and  Schine 
caused  no  amusement  in  Europe.  They 
caused  amazement  that  led  to  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  seriousness,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  intelligence  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  as  represented  by  emissaries  of  its 
upper  legislative  chamber.  No  one  can 
know  the  dismay  which  was  spread 
among  our  friends  abroad  unless  he  has 
heard  it  from  those  friends  at  first  hand. 
This  calamity  came  at  a  time  when  the 
jponsibility  for  world  leadership  could 
not  be  escaped  by  this  Nation  if  we  were 
not  to  see  the  world  crumble  to  ruins 
around  us  in  a  destruction  which  we  will 
ultimately  share.  Here  again  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  hortor  and,  in  addition,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  honor,  have  been  compromised  by 
the  Senator’s  responsible  staff  and  here 
is  another  major  item  in  the  bill  of 
particulars. 

Item  3:  The  S&nator  has  an  habitual 
contempt  for  people 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  tfteld. 

Mr.  WELKER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  that  I  "will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  first  sentence  df  item  No. 
3.  No  matter  what  the  Senior  from 
Vermont  may  think  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  his  investigation  of  .com¬ 
munism,  I  happen  to  know  that  heroes 
not  have  a  contempt  for  people.  He 
loves  my  child  and  my  wife,  and  he  love 
the  children  of  almost  every  other  Sen-\ 
ator.  I  will  not  allow  that  statement  to 
go  unchallenged. 
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sdirected  toward  helping  family -size  farms  (pp.  12452-3). 


%  'I'fc 
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15.  COI, 


DDITY  EXCHANGES;  COFFEE.  Reps*  McCormack,  Hope,  and  Jackson  discussed  the 
ac^  coffee  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Rep.  Hope  said  the^  pro¬ 
ponent's  of  such  legislation  made  a  weak  case  during  the  hearings,  thau  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  studying  the  subject  further  in  connection/with  the 
recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  that  he  does  not  believe 
such  legislation  will  be  passed  at  this  session  (pp.  12415-6). 


16,  COH  ITTEE  STAFFS*  A  report  on  committee  staffs  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
(pp*  12456-61). 

SENATE 


17.  FOREIGN  AID;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Passed,  67-19,  with  amendments  H.  R.  9678, 
the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  (pp.  12467-510).  By  a  45-4l  vote, 
adopted  Long  amendment  limiting  authorization  for  appropriations  under  this 
measure  to  02,559,000,000  (pp.  12495-6).  Sens.  hiley,  Smith  (N.  J.), 
Hickenlooper,  George  and  Green  were  appointed  conferees  (pp.  .12510^5 ) 

The  committee  report  states:  / z+foy-tv ) 

"Section  402  of  the  present  bill  earmarks  not  less  than  ',)350  million  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  made  clear  that  this 
is  in  addition  to  surplus  commodities  transferred  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  It  is  also  made  clear  that 
foreign  currencies  arising  from  the  sale  of  commodities  under  this  section  are 
to  be  used  so  far  as  practicable  for  the  s  ame  purpose  for  which  the  dollars 
used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  commodities  were  originally  programed. 

This  provision  will  insure  that  if,  for  example,  direct  forces  support  funds 
are  used  to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  the  foreign  currency 
accruing  from  that  sale  will  also  be  used  for  direct  forces  support  to  the 
extent  practicable." 


The  Armed  Services  cofnmittee  reported  (July  29)  with  amendment  S.  3818,  to 
provide  for  family  quarters  for  personnel  ofxhe  military  departments  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  ^tnd  their  dependents  (S.\Rept.  1994).  The  bill  as 
reported  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  procure  family  housing  for 
military  personnel  in  foreign  countries  through  'the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
in  accordance  with^Public  Law  480,  83rd.  Cong.,  the 'sAgri cultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
would  be  made  available  f  or  reimbursement  to  CCC  in  a\  amount  equivalent  to 
the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  used. 


18.  SUPPLEhiENTiJif  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Began  debate  on  thiW  ' bill,  H.  R.  9936 
(pp.  1251/-552),  agreeing  to  committee  amendments  and  Sen.  J^nlbright’s  amend¬ 
ment  t<yu.ncrcase  by  )l,5  million  funds  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan 
authorizations  (pp.  12545-6). 


the  Board 


19.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  nomination  of  Earl  L.  Butz  to  be  a  member  o 
Directors  of  CCC  (p.  12558). 

20. /1IEXICAN  FENCE.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported 
without  amendment  S.  114,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  western  land  boundary  fence  project,  U\s. 
and  Mexico  (p.  D935) . 


-U- 


RSSTRY.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Coimnittee  reported  with  amendments 
3601,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend  until  not  laj 
Oct.  18,  1962,  certain  timber  rights  and  necessary  ingress  and  egrej 
(S.\ept.  2206)  (p.  12U63). 


;ion 


with 

units 


22.  RECLAIIATiON.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported 

amendment  H.  R.  8920,  to  provide  for  construction  of  certain  irrig^ 
in  the  Missouri  Easin  project  (p.  D939). 

23.  LANDS .  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  without 

amendment  H.  Ft,  1797,  conveyance  of  land  to  Okla.  for  use  of  the  Eastern  Okla, 
A&M  College  (p.\D939)» 

\  ,  _ 

2U.  Fid’ll  PROGRAM.  Sens,  Smith,  Me,  (for  herself  and  Sen.  Payne),  Anderson,  and 

Williams  submitted  amendments  they  intend  to  propose  to/the  farm  program  bill, 

s.-  3092  (p.  12U6U).  \  / 

Sen.  Anderson  inserted  a  letter  and  other  items  An  connection  with  an 
amendment  he  submitted  to  the  farm  bill  providing  for  a  National  Forest 
Administration  (pp.  12999-8).  / 

\  /  ^ 

29*  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Knqwland  announced  that  debate  on  the  farm  program 

bill  will  begin  today,  Wed.,  and  that  he  hoped  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  its  consideration  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  within  3  days.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  calendar  of  bills  may  be  called  on  Saturday  and  that 
by  Mon.  of  next  week  he  may  be  able  to  announce  the  remaining  legislative 
program  (pp.  12lt66-7).  \ 

26.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered  reported  with¬ 
out  amendment  S.  3627,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  regarding 
annuities,  and  with  amendment  S.  2631,  to.  prohibit  the  payment  of  Government 
retirement  benefits  to  persons  convicted  of  certain  offenses  (p.  D939). 

/  I 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27.  ATOMIC  ENERGY;  MONOPOLY.  Sen.  Lehman  inserted  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial,  "It  Took  13  Days, '//commending  the  Senate  £or  its  debate  on  the  atomi<{jp 
energy  bill  and  Senator  Morse  for  "an  unusual  survey  of  the  many  agencies  of 
Government  that  have  responsibilities  for  preventing . monopoly, "  including 
USDA  and  REA  (pp.  A9703-U). 


28,  COFFEE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Sullivan  commending", the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  for  its  report  on  coffee  price  investigation  and  insertion  of  a 
press  release  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  investigatiori\(pp.  A9709-7). 

29.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Price  inserted  a  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  article 

entitled,  "CSC  Action  Opens  Path  to  Control  of  Many  Jobs  by  Patronage  Forces," 
(p.  A9716)/  < 

Rep...  Multer  inserted  several  editorials  urging  salary  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  Federal  judges,  including  the  results  of  Cong.  Howell’s 
questionnaire  containing  opinions  on  continuation  of  farm  price  suppoi 
(pp.  A9719-20).  — - ~ 


30.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Rep.  Thompson,  Tex.,  inserted  two  Wharton  County  Electric 
Cooperative  resolutions  urging  continuation  of  90%  price  supports  and 
,  of  control  of  atomic  energy  for  the  public  welfare  (pp.  A97li9“6). 
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wU,  so  that  we  can  take  up  the  farm  bill 
tomorrow,  I  expect  the  Senate  to  remain 
in  session  until  10  o’clock  tonight. 

Mr^OHNSON  of  Texas.  I  note  that 
the  majority  leader  has  scheduled  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  prior  to 
the  farm  Nil-  I  want  to  make  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clearSthat  the  minority  has  been 
ready  for  sonf^  time  to  proceed  with  the 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  So  has  the  major¬ 
ity  leader,  but  we  laave  had  a  few  inter¬ 
vening  problems  toV^iispose  of.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation 'bill  by  this  eve¬ 
ning.  If  so,  we  will  be  able  to  begin  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  farm  bilMomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TexasA  The  sched¬ 
uling  of  the  supplemental  appropriation, 
bill  ahead  of  the  farm  bill,  while  it  is  not 
displeasing  to  the  minority,  but,  agree¬ 
able,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  m\iority 
leader  to  do  so,  I  assume  is  not  Being 
done  because  of  any  desire  to  post^pne 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  that.  It  is  being  done  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  and  usual 
procedure  of  the  Senate,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  rules,  to  give  appropriation  bills 
priority  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  hear  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  mention 
the  omnibus  navigation  and  flood-control 
bill,  which  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  bills  of  importance  which  I 
did  not  mention.  I  did  not  mean  the  list 
I  gave  to  be  all-inclusive.  I  was  merely 
trying  to  give  a  week’s  preview  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  the  Senate  would 
handle  on  a  priority  basis.  I  am  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  reported  the  bill  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  referred. 
There  have  also  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  an  unemployment  insurance  bill, 
a  school  construction  bill,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  bills  which  have  been 
previously  mentioned.  I  was  not  trying 
to  give  an  all-inclusive  list.  All  I  wasj 
trying  to  do  was  to  give  Senators  an  ide; 
of  the  legislative  program  for  the  next 
week  or  8  days,  and  the  order  in  wjnch 
bills  would  be  called  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senatpt  from 
California  will  yield  further,  as/T  under¬ 
stand,  the  majority  leader  does  expect  to 
give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  p^ss  upon  the 
omnibus  navigation  and/flood- control 
bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Y  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Floridythat  although  the 
bill  to  which  he  infers  has  not  been 
scheduled  for  action  by  the  policy  com- 
mitteee,  it  will  he  very  difficult  to  know 
how  much  proposed  legislation  will  be 
disposed  of  on  the  call  of  the  calendar 
and  how  much  will  be  left  over  after  the 
call  of  the^falendar.  I  have  some  doubt 
that  the/bill  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  will  be  passed  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  although  it  might  be  passed. 
However,  until  we'  know  what  has  been 
dijrposed  of  on  the  call  of  the  calendar 
Saturday,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 


tell  about  the  remaining  legislative 
measures.  I  expect  by  Monday  of  next 
week  to  be  able  to  make  a  further  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  remaining  legislative  program,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  progress  we  make  on  the 
measures  I  have  listed.  I  recognize  that 
the  bill  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  an  important  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  which  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  reference  to  the  omnibus  pub¬ 
lic  works  bill,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  referred,  if  we  should  be 
able  to  dispose  of  the  bills  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  with  reasonable  dispatch,  perhaps 
the  majority  leader  could  move  to  take 
up  the  omnibus  navigation  and  flood- 
control  bill  following  the  call  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  on  Saturday,  because  there  is  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  that  bill.  I  know  of  no 
deep  opposition  to  it.  It  may  require 
some  discussion,  but  not  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  would  bear  that  in  mind  in  con- 
iulting  with  the  policy  committee,  and 
irhaps  we  could  work  it  out  in  that, 
wd 

.  KNOWLAND.  I  shall  do  that. 
Looking  over  the  calendar,  I  think  prob¬ 
ably  the  calendar  will  occupy  most  of 
Saturday,,  It  is  a  fairly  long  calendar 
now,  and  much  has  accumulated  on  it. 
In  any  eveftt,  I  assume  the  public  works 
bill  will  not  require  prolonge/f  discussion. 
Whether  it  is  scheduled  for  Saturday  or 
the  following  webk,  we  shall  certainly  give 
every  consideration  to  it! 

Mr.  AIKEN.  m\  president,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLANp!  isyield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermoht. 

Mr.  AIKEN./  If  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  ’  bill  is  concluded  by  4:30 
this  afternoon,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  call  up  the  farm  bill 
and  immediately  proceed  with  i\or  call 
it  up  ap'd  then  lay  it  aside? 

Mr/  KNOWLAND.  Pursuant  tdvmy 
statement  to  the  Senate,  not  only  Vst 
ht  but  on  prior  occasions,  as  soon 
;e  have  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  we  will 
proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill.  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  open  debate  on  it  immediately.  If  we 
should  finish  the  foreign-aid  bill  and  the 
supplemental  appropriation  in  the  after¬ 
noon  or  early  evening,  I  hope  we  will 
move  along  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  voting 
on  any  amendments  offered  to  the  farm 
bill,  and  stay  with  that  bill  until  we 
have  completed  it.  It  will  not  be  laid 
aside  for  any  other  measures.  We  may 
consider  conference  reports  which  will 
not  take  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  but 
I  certainly  shall  not  expect  to  lay  the 
farm  bill  aside  until  we  have  disposed  of 
it,  because  undoubtedly  it  must  go  to 
conference.  I  think  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  has  indicated  that  he  thinks  the 
conferees  will  need  from  3  to  5  days  in 
conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  desirous  of 
getting  it  to  conference  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  it  is  entirely  posy 
sible  that  we  may  put  in  several  hour/ 
work  on  the  farm  bill  before  10  o’clock 
tonight.  / 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  prayerfully 
hoping  that  our  schedule  will  run  along 
so  as  to  permit  that  to  be  doni£ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  hopeful'  the-  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  farm  bill  wilFnot  occupy 
several  days.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  long  speeches  which,  fiave  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  those  who  favor  flexible  sup¬ 
ports.  / 

Mr.  KNOWLAND./Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  a  number  of  yea-and-nay  votes, 
which  of  cours/  require  some  time. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  hopeful  we  can  ex¬ 
pedite  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  be  surprised 
if  it  were  necessary  to  spend  from  3  to 
5  days  in  conference.  I  believe  we  shall 
find  very  quickly  whether  or  not  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  to  agree 
on  the  proposed  legislation.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  drag  out  the 
iference  for  several  days  if  it  should 
scome  apparent  at  the  start  that  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  possible. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  hope  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  has  been  a  little  conservative 
in  his  estimate  of  3  days’  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  and 
from  3  to  5  days  in  conference.  I  am 
a  little  gun  shy  now  in  making  predic¬ 
tions,  so  I  would  rather  estimate  a  little 
extra  time  than  to  shorten  it  too  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  well  understand 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Senate  conferees  should  say  to 
the  House  conferees,  “Take  our  bill  or 
leave  it.”  I  believe  there  is  room  for 
compromise  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  certainly  is,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  several  imperfections  in 
the  House  bill  which  should  be  corrected, 
either  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in 
conference.  I  think  the  House  Members 
themselves  realize  that  there  must  be 
jome  modifications  of  certain  provisions. 
\Mr.  YOUNG.  We  ourselves  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  plenty  of  amendments. 

KNOWLAND.  There  is  always  a 
little  \dve  and  take  in  such  conferences. 

Mr.  I$USH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vom  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNO^VLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH\  Can  the  Senator  suggest 
when  he  believes  the  Senate  may  vote 
on  the  foreign-Xd  bill? 

Mr.  KNOWLAN®.  I  have  high  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the 
foreign-aid  bill  by  midafternoon. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  the 
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Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Bowring 

Burke 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Ervin 

Ferguson 

Flanders 

Frear 

George 

Gillette 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Hendrickson 

Holland 

Johnson,  Tex, 

Knowland 

Langer 

Lehman 

Lennon 

Long 

Mansfield 

Martin 


McClellan 

Monroney 

Payne 

Purtell 

Reynolds 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Thye 

Welker 

Wiley 

Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab¬ 
sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Crippa,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Dworshak,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Ives,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Maybank,  Mr.  McCarran,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Millikin,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Potter, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Young 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  The  bill  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  designated  “7-28-54-E.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  168, 
after  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  authorizations: 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  act,  such  provisions  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  appropriation,  for 
the  purposes  of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  this 
act,  of  amounts  (exclusive  of  unexpended 
balances  of  prior  appropriations  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  under  such  pro¬ 
visions)  aggregating  in  excess  of  $2,066,- 
000,000. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  insist 
that  a  quorum  be  called  before  I  called 
up  my  amendment.  However,  it  does 


seem  to  me  we  owe  the  country  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  careful  accounting  for  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  that  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $12,849,000,000.  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  is  necessary  in  order  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  that 
have  already  been  appropriated.  In 
addition,  the  bill  is  necessary  to  author¬ 
ize  another  $3,100,000,000  of  expendi¬ 
tures. 

I  regret  that  although  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  have  a  quorum  of  Sena¬ 
tors  present  on  the  floor,  I  do  not  see 
more  than  30  Senators  present.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  committee  meet¬ 
ings  in  progress,  and  Senators  feel  that 
they  have  certain  responsibilities  toward 
those  committees.  They  want  to  do 
their  best  to  discharge  those  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  they  feel  other  Senators  can  in¬ 
form  them  as  to  what  is  going  on  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  course  of 
the  debate. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  loose  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  I  say 
that  because  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
discussing  how  much  of  the  $13  billion 
we  should  spend,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  already  marking  up  the  bill 
as  to  how  much  money  should  be  appro¬ 
priated  even  before  the  appropriation 
is  authorized. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  appropriation  bill,  with 
a  reduction  of  only  about  $100  million  or 
$150  million  from  the  authorizations 
provided  in  this  bill;  and  that  has  been 
done  before  the  Congress  has  even  au¬ 
thorized  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  proposes  that  there  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-third  of  the  new  money  in 
this  fund,  but  that  will  be  a  reduction  of 
only  about  7.2  percent  of  the  money 
which  would  be  on  hand  when  this 
money  is  appropriated. 

I  believe  that  Senators  do  not  realize, 
however,  that  the  maximum  amount  the 
foreign-aid  administrators  have  been 
able  to  spend  is  only  about  $5  billion  in  1 
year.  With  this  appropriation,  they  will 
have  on  hand  $12,849,000,000,  or  enough 
money  to  carry  the  program,  at  the 
maximum  rate  at  which  they  have  been 
able  to  spend  American  money  overseas, 
for  another  2  years  and  3  months. 

Would  not  it  be  fine  if  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Nation  could  have  their 
money  on  hand  2*4  years  ahead  of  time? 
Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  flood  control,  naviga¬ 
tion,  soil  conservation,  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion,  and  housing  in  the  United  States 
could  have  on  hand  enough  money  to 
carry  them  2  Vz  years,  even  if  Congress 
did  not  appropriate  another  5  cents? 

But  if  we  were  to  reach  that  situation 
in  regard  to  our  own  resources.  Senators 
would  rise  on  this  floor  and  say  that  it 
was  an  outrageous  thing,  and  that  it  was 
wasteful  of  public  funds,  to  pile  money 
on  top  of  money,  2V2  years  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  the  money  would  be  spent. 
Senators  would  say  that,  instead,  year 
by  year  we  should  establish  that  each  one 
of  the  items  was  necessary. 


By  contrast,  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  our  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  rapidly  approve  the  newly  recom¬ 
mended  expenditures,  and  recommend 
the  passage  of  these  money  bills,  far  in 
advance  of  the  time  that  the  money  is 
needed. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  economies 
made  in  the  military  budget  of  the  new 
administration.  In  studying  them,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  was  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  re¬ 
ductions  in  proposed  appropriations 
arose  from  discoveries  by  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  that  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  piling  billions  of  dollars  on 
top  of  the  billions  of  dollars  left  on  hand 
.  from  previous  years — billions  of  dollars 
that  the  armed  services  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  spend  during  the  next  2,  3,  or  even  4 
years  in  some  instances. 

Having  been  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Bases,  I  noticed  the 
Armed  Forces  had  had  money  on  hand 
more  than  3  years  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  it  was  needed  for  expenditure  in 
developing  many  of  the  military  bases. 
The  same  situation  exists  with  regard  to 
the  funds  we  now  have  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  that  we  re¬ 
quire  those  in  charge  of  this  program  to 
go  back  over  the  program  and  study  it 
to  see  where  reductions  can  be  made  in 
the  proposed  $12,849,500,000  worth  of 
expenditures. 

Last  year  I  was  on  the  floor,  urging 
that  we  reduce  this  foreign,  overseas 
giveaway  program.  I  admit  that  much 
of  it  is  a  good  giveaway  program ;  much 
of  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 
But  I  was  urging  that  we  reduce  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  $500  million  of  the  new  money 
which  was  authorized  in  that  connection. 
My  amendment  did  not  prevail,  although 

1  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
the  Republican  Senators  did  vote  for  the 
amendment,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
Democratic  Senators  also  voted  for  it. 
The  amendment  failed  by  only  a  very 
small  margin. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  motion  had  pre¬ 
vailed  last  year,  this  year  we  would  find 
that  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  would  have  on  hand  only  $9,249,- 
500,000  of  unspent  appropriations — only 
enough  to  carry  the  program  for  another 

2  years.  As  it  is,  thanks  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  has 
on  hand  the  great  sum  of  $9,749,500,000 
of  appropriations  which  have  not  been 
spent. 

The  previous  year  I  also  urged  that  we 
reduce  some  of  the  money  that  was  be¬ 
ing  provided;  I  did  so  in  the  hope  that 
we  might  get  a  better  accounting  of  the 
taxpayers’  funds.  Once  again  I  was  un¬ 
successful,  except  I  did  succeed  in  shav¬ 
ing  off  a  mere  $100,000,000.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  corresponding  bill 
was  debated  last  year,  we  at  that  time 
had  on  hand,  appropriated  and  unex¬ 
pended,  according  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  balances  of  $10,061,- 
000,000 — only  enough  to  carry  on  the 
program  for  a  little  more  than  2  years 
with  the  money  then  on  hand. 
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Mr.  President,  anyone  who  wishes  to 
go  overseas  and  see  what  happens  to  this 
money  will  find  that  this  is  the  most 
loosely  handled  of  any  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  under  any  program  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Let  me  state  the  reason  why 
that  is  so.  This  money  cannot  be  spent 
until  some  sort  of  agreement  is  reached 
with  the  foreign  countries  concerned. 
When  Congress  proceeded  to  appropriate 
the  money  in  terms  of  lumps  of  $5  bil¬ 
lion,  or  $4,500,000,000,  at  a  time,  our  for¬ 
eign  administrators  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  able  to  obtain  the  agreements  with 
the  other  countries  they  wanted  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid. 

In  some  instances  they  were  not  able 
to  arx-ive  at  agreements  for  a  long  time. 
But  that  did  not  keep  our  administrators 
from  coming  back  and  requesting  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  second  year’s  installment,  al¬ 
though  the  first  year’s  installment  was 
still  on  hand.  That  made  the  overseas 
administrators  feel  that  they  should  try 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  result 
was  that  they  had  on  hand  twice  as  much 
money  as  they  could  spend  in  that  year. 

What  was  the  result  in  the  foreign 
countries?  Those  administering  the 
program  felt  they  had  a  directive  of 
Congress  to  find  some  way  to  spend  the 
money  in  the  foreign  countries,  although 
they  had  on  hand  twice  as  much  money 
as  they  felt  they  could  dispose  of  in  1 
year.  The  result  was  that  some  of  them 
were  almost  pleading  that  the  foreign 
countries  should  accept  the  money. 
That  is  not  a  good  way  to  give  away 
money.  If  we  propose  to  give  away 
money,  we  should  encourage  those  who 
will  receive  it  to  believe  they  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  program  as  are  those 
who  are  spending  the  money. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Sweden  sent  back  to  the  United  States 
$20  million,  and  would  not  even  accept 
it? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct;  and  in 
Instance  after  instance  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  has  simply  told  us  it  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  program  we  had  to  offer, 
based  upon  the  terms  we  were  offering 
that  country. 

I  had  occasion  to  look  at  many  of  the 
Instances  in  which  foreign  countries  felt 
they  were  actually  doing  us  a  favor  by 
taking  our  money  and  taking  our  arms. 
I  once  discussed  this  matter  with  an 
Englishman.  I  was  discouraged  to  find 
how  little  this  friend  of  mine  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  amount  of  foreign  aid 
we  were  making  available  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Finally  I  asked  him,  “If  the  worst 
comes,  we  Americans  will  save  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether 
you  Englishmen  ar^  interested  in  saving 
your  country,  because  if  you  are  not, 
from  my  point  of  view  I  am  no  more 
interested  in  saving  you  than  you  are 
interested  in  saving  the  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  and  sovereignty  of  your  own  na¬ 
tion.”  Oddly  enough,  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  it  was  rather  strange  to  him  to 
hear  an  American  speak  that  way. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  administration 
there  are  those  who  are  interested  in 
economy.  But  they  get  very  little  en¬ 
couragement;  and  when  they  talk  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  nations,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  about  the  program  is 
that  those  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  know  that  all  they  have  to  do  is 
obtain  a  recommendation  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration  for  ad¬ 
ditional  funds,  and  then  Congress  will 
grant  the  funds.  In  some  instances  Con¬ 
gress  will  grant  the  funds  even  when  they 
cannot  be  justified,  and  when  the  need 
for  the  funds  cannot  be  fairly  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  How  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  arrive  at  the  proposed 
$1  billion  reduction  called  for  by  his 
amendment,  which  is  one-third  of  the 
additional  $3  billion?  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  provide  in  his  amendment  for 
eliminating  the  entire  $3  billion? 

Mr.  LONG.  Frankly,  I  believe  there 
is  enough  money  without  the  $3  billion. 
Certainly  there  is  enough  money  on  hand 
to  carry  on  the  program  for  2  years,  even 
if  we  were  not  to  appropriate  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  cents.  That  could  be  done  sim¬ 
ply  by  reprograming  some  of  the  funds 
already  on  hand.  However,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  having  tried  to  reduce  this 
appropriation  on  the  floor  year  in  and 
year  out,  I  am  optimistic  only  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  $1,033,000,000; 
and  when  we  come  to  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
find  that  even  that  reduction  will  be  a 
very  difficult  one  to  make. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  only 
a  few  days  ago  we  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
entire  $3  billion,  but  we  were  voted  down? 
So  now  we  are  trying  to  do  the  next  best 
thing,  by  making  a  reduction  of  approx¬ 
imately  $1,033,000,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
merit  to  this  program.  I  believe  that 
we  should  help  our  allies  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  and  be  prepared.  But  I  submit 
to  the  Senators  that  no  program  financed 
with  American  tax  money  is  more  waste¬ 
ful  than  the  program  we  are  discussing. 
One  reason  is  that  this  program  is  out 
from  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  average 
Senator  and  the  average  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  there  is 
waste  in  expenditures  for  programs  in 
this  country  it  comes  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  more 
readily  than  does  waste  in  our  overseas 
program. 

Let  me  give  an  indication  of  how 
loosely  some  of  this  money  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  expended.  On  page  255  and 
page  256  of  the  hearings  Senators  will 
find  a  discussion  of  Indochina.  To  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  in  that  area 
approximately  $450  million  worth  of 
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military  equipment  is  stacked  on  the 
docksides  still  in  crates  in  addition  to 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  money 
already  spent  in  arming  and  paying  the 
French  and  Vietnamese. 

As  Senators  know  the  war  in  Indo¬ 
china  is  over;  a  truce  has  been  signed; 
and  it  has  been  agreed  that  there  will 
be  free  elections  in  Indochina  to  see 
whether  Vietnam  goes  Communist  or 
whether  the  country  is  going  to  be  free. 

I  regret  to  say  that  every  American 
expert  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  has  presumed  that  those  elections 
will  be  lost  to  the  Communists,  and  that 
all  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  we  have  sent  to  Indochina  will  go 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  more  than  $450 
million  of  military  equipment  on  the 
docksides  available  to  anyone  in  Indo¬ 
china  who  would  like  to  fight  for  the  free 
world.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  that 
the  people  there  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
heart  to  fight  with  the  free  world  on  the 
democratic  side  of  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  my  best  un¬ 
derstanding  that  between  $600  million 
and  $755  million  of  additional  money  are 
the  pipeline.  That  money  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Indochina  theater  at  a 
time  when  a  “hot”  war  was  being  fought 
there.  Yet  this  bill  fails  to  reveal  that 
any  consideration  at  all  has  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
appropriating  money  at  the  rate  of  $800 
million  for  Indochina  to  fight  a  “hot” 
war,  there  is  no  “hot”  war.  As  a  result 
of  the  election  to  be  held,  there  is  serious 
danger  that  the  Communists  will  win, 
and  that  the  whole  $600  million  already 
appropriated,  plus  the  $450  million  of 
equipment  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
ehemies  rather  than  of  our  friends. 

As  though  that  were  not  bad  enough, 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains  another 
$800  million  for  Indochina,  in  addition 
to  the  $600  million  in  the  pipeline,  and 
the  $450  million  worth  of  equipment  al¬ 
ready  there,  representing  a  grand  total 
of  far  more  than  $1  billion.  The  amount 
in  this  bill  is  about  $1,400,000  for  a  war 
that  is  no  longer  being  waged,  in  an  area 
where  free  elections  are  to  be  held, 
which,  we  are  told,  will  probably  result 
in  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  forces  winning 
rather  than  the  free  world  winning. 
Yet  according  to  this  bill  and  report  we 
are  to  pour  another  $1,400,000,000  into 
that  area. 

Certainly  that  situation  should  be  re¬ 
studied.  The  committee  should  have 
said  that  we  ought  to  hold  up  and  see 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  Indochina  be¬ 
fore  we  send  another  $800  million  or  an¬ 
other  $1,400,000,000  of  additional  equip¬ 
ment  to  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  may  say, 
“There  is  some  flexibility  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  money  need  not  be  sent 
to  Indochina;  some  replanning  can  be 
done.”  But  I  will  tell  you  that,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  so-called  replanning  program 
of  the  proposed  expenditures,  the  money 
for  the  other  countries  has  already  been 
provided  for  years  in  advance. 

For  example,  let  us  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  exists  in  Europe.  To  countries 
in  Europe  we  have  already  given  away 
$17  billion  worth  of  arms  and  equipment. 
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in  addition  to  what  those  countries  can 
do  for  themselves. 

For  Europe  there  is  on  hand  unexpend¬ 
ed,  $5,683,100,000,  $2,527,000,000  of  which 
is  uncommitted  and  unobligated. 

Senators  may  ask  why  we  have  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  $2,527,- 
000,000,  unobligated  in  the  European 
phase  of  the  program.  I  suspect  that 
the  reason  we  have  so  much  uncom¬ 
mitted  and  unobligated  in  Europe  is  that 
we  hope  that  one  of  these  days  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Defense  Community  proposal  will 
be  ratified,  and  our  administrators  would 
like  to  have  on  hand  billions  of  dollars 
appropriated,  unexpended,  and  unobli¬ 
gated,  which  they  could  use  for  arming 
the  Germans. 

Mr.  President,  $2,527,000,000  certainly 
is  enough  to  have  ahead  of  time  in  the 
event  that  program  is  ratified.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  EDC 
is  going  to  be  ratified,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  are 
going  to  insist  on  being  or  are  even  will¬ 
ing  to  be  rearmed  in  the  event  that  pro¬ 
gram  is  ratified. 

I  recall  very  well  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  late 
Senator  Taft,  made  a  great  argument  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  against  this 
whole  program.  At  that  time  he  argued 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  take  the 
attitude  that  we  were  more  interested  in 
preserving  the  sovereignty  and  freedom 
of  any  nation  than  that  nation  was  in 
fighting  for  and  preserving  its  own  free¬ 
dom  and  its  own  sovereignty.  He  said 
that  the  initiative  for  this  program 
should  come  from  the  other  countries; 
that  they  should  be  the  ones  to  request 
this  assistance  from  us  rather  than  we 
being  the  ones  to  ask  them  to  take  our 
arms  and  our  equipment.  He  said  we 
would  get  much  better  results  for  our 
expenditures  in  that  way.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  late  Senator  from  Ohio  was  right  in 
his  argument  that  we  should  show  no 
more  zeal  in  saving  others  than  they 
show  in  saving  themselves. 

We  have  on  hand  $5,683,000,000  for 
European  countries.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  for  us  to  insist  on  knowing 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  EDC  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  to  pile  a  third  or  fourth 
year’s  increment  on  top  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  funds  already  available? 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $5,683,000,000  unexpended 
for  military  aid,  there  is  another  $360 
million  for  military  defense  support. 
That  is  the  kind  of  appropriation  the 
Europeans  most  like,  because  that 
means  jobs  and  employment  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  their  factories,  producing 
equipment  by  their  efforts,  but  paid  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers. 

This  bill  provides  another  $900  million 
in  addition  to  the  $6  billion  already  on 
hand  for  Europe,  and  in  addition  to  the 
$17  billion  we  have  already  given  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  when  no  war  is 
going  on  the  equipment  given  to  a  for¬ 
eign  country  is  not  used  up  or  destroyed 
as  in  the  case  of  war.  Last  year’s  rifle  is 
just  as  good  as  this  year’s  rifle.  It  is  still 


a  Garand  rifle,  and  if  it  is  properly  main¬ 
tained  and  properly  kept  and  properly 
oiled  and  greased,  it  is  just  as  good  a  rifle 
the  second  year  as  it  was  the  first  year. 
Rifles,  tanks,  airplanes,  ships,  and  guns 
last  for  many,  many  years,  and  shells 
and  mortars  are  still  on  hand;  there  is 
still  left  the  $17  billion  we  have  given 
them  already,  in  addition  to  the  roughly 
$6  billion  on  hand. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  program  was 
originally  started  we  were  told  that  the 
year  1954  was  the  year  of  greatest  peril. 
We  were  told  that  this  was  the  year  in 
which  we  could  expect  the  Russians  to 
start  a  war,  if  they  were  going  to  start  it, 
and  we  were  told  that  we  should  build  to¬ 
ward  the  year  1954. 

We  had  about  5  years  to  do  that.  We 
have  appropriated  the  amount  of  money 
this  program  originally  contemplated 
when  it  was  first  put  into  effect,  and  we 
have  roughly  $6  billion  of  that  money 
still  on  hand. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  reducing  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  $1  billion  will  not  prevent  our  allies 
from  receiving  1  gun,  1  airplane,  1  knap¬ 
sack  that  those  nations  have  any  need 
of  during  the  next  year. 

There  is  flexibility  in  the  program,  so 
that  the  President  can  shift  aid  from  one 
area  to  another.  The  committee’s  own 
report  states  that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  it  is  expected  that  $7,368,800,000 
will  be  on  hand.  That  will  be  next  year 
in  1955,  when  Congress  will  be  in  session. 

If  Senators  wish  to  give  all  this  money 
away,  why  give  it  away  2  years  in  ad¬ 
vance?  Why  not  wait  until  next  year? 
We  do  not  have  to  give  it  all  away  now. 
We  shall  be  in  session  in  January.  Pre¬ 
sumably  in  January  there  will  have  been 
spent  only  half  of  the  $5*4  billion 
which  could  be  given  away  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  We  would  have  on 
hand  at  that  time  approximately  $10 
billion. 

If  we  find  at  that  time  that  we  are  not 
giving  away  our  arms  and  equipment  to 
our  .friends  and  allies  fast  enough,  we 
can  step  up  the  expenditures  and  appro¬ 
priations  next  year. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
demand  that  a  more  careful  accounting 
be  made  of  this  program,  and  that  there 
be  done  with  this  program  what  was  done 
with  our  own  military  program. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  actions 
taken  by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  in  January,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Charles  Wilson,  went  over  the 
whole  program  with  respect  to  military 
bases.  He  had  before  him  a  request  for 
$4  billion.  After  studying  the  matter, 
he  found  he  had  enough  money  on  hand 
to  carry  the  program  for  another  2  years 
without  the  necessity  of  requesting  pew 
appropriations  for  military  bases. 

Thereupon  he  refused  the  request. 

Likewise,  he  studied  the  plans  for  air¬ 
plane  procurement.  As  a  result  of  his 
study,  he  found  he  had  enough  orders  on 
hand  and  enough  money  on  hand  for 
airplane  procurement  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  4  or  5  years.  He  with¬ 
drew  his  request  for  additional  appropri¬ 
ations.  In  other  words,  he  found  he 
had  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  carry 
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that  program  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
therefore  withdrew  his  request  for  ad¬ 
ditional  funds. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  enough  money 
on  hand  to  carry  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  2  years.  Of  course, 
some  Senators  will  say  there  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  hand  out  money 
2  or  3  years  in  advance  of  its  need. 

They  will  say  that  long  lead  times 
are  requii’ed  to  produce  some  of  these 
weapons.  That  is  not  true  with  respect 
to  the  kind  of  weapons  we  are  giving 
away  under  this  program.  We  are  not 
giving  away  our  latest  model  jet  air¬ 
planes.  We  are  giving  away  the  older- 
type  equipment.  We  are  not  giving  away 
our  fastest  and  most  modern  high- 
climbing  aircraft. 

We  are  giving  away  our  older  equip¬ 
ment,  for  use  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  an  older  product  is  just  as  useful 
and  effective  for  the  type  of  local  actions 
anticipated. 

If  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  wants  to  have  more  goods  on  or¬ 
der,  I  point  out  that  there  is  $2  billion 
worth  of  waste  or  “fat”  in  the  Army’s 
budget.  That  money  could  be  used  by 
simply  switching  that  program  of  pro¬ 
curement  to  foreign  aid,  when  the  need 
is  established. 

There  is  approximately  $2  billion 
worth  of  “fat”  or  unnecessary  funds  in 
the  Army  budget.  That  could  be  used 
for  foreign  aid  by  placing  some  of  the 
orders  for  tanks,  for  example,  and  sim¬ 
ply  transferring  the  equipment  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  at  a  later  date. 

The  orders  could  be  placed,  and  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  shift  the 
money  to  foreign  aid  operations. 

On  July  9  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  June  21,  1954.  It 
is  entitled  “Army  Gets  $2  Billion  Extra 
To  Allay  Fears.”  It  was  written  by  John 
W.  Finney.  The  article  is  printed  at 
page  9664  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  9.  It  reads : 

A  Defense  Department  official  has  told 
Senators  that  $2  billion  in  "fat”  was  left  in  I 
the  Army  budget  to  allay  public  fears  that 
America’s  ground  forces  were  being  cut  too 
hard. 

Lyle  S.  Garlock  of  the  defense  comptrol¬ 
ler’s  office  made  the  statement  to  members 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
cently  in  secret  hearings  on  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  $29  billion  defense  budget.  The  bill 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Thursday. 

Garlock  said  the  $2  billion  was  appro¬ 
priated  in  past  years  for  Army  procurement 
and  production.  It  will  not  be  used  by  the 
Army  in  fiscal  1955,  but  was  left  in  the 
budget  for  public  psychology,  he  said. 

The  administration’s  defense  budget  for 
the  12  months  beginning  July  1  is  about 
$5.5  billion  below  the  funds  provided  by 
Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Army  would  absorb  about  $5.3  billion  of  the 
cut. 

THE  ARMY  TO  BE  CUT 

The  administration’s  New  Look  military 
strategy  calls  for  more  reliance  on  air  and 
new  weapons  retaliatory  power  and  less  on 
ground  forces.  Defense  officials  plan  to  cut 
Army  strength  from  20  to  17  divisions  be¬ 
tween  now  and  June  30,  1955. 

Testimony  released  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  shows  that  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts, 
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chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
first  hit  on  the  Army  surplus  as  an  easy 
target  for  a  quick  savings. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  to  be  commended  for 
finding  that  there  was  $2  billion  of  un¬ 
necessary  “fat”  in  the  Army’s  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  year. 

Saltonstall  noted  that  the  Army  presently 
has  about  $5  billion  in  past  appropriations 
for  procurement  and  production,  and  that 
by  June  1955  some  $2  billion  of  this  still 
will  remain  unobligated  or  unused. 

He  asked  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  transfer  this  to  some  other  fund,  such 
as  maintenance  and  operation  and  thus  save 
it  in  new  appropriations  for  the  Army  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

IDEA  HELD  FEASIBLE 

Garlock  admitted  that  Saltonstall’s  idea 
technically  was  feasible  since  the  Army  has 
no  plans  to  spend  or  obligate  this  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  1955. 

But  Garlock  said  strictly  a  policy  deci¬ 
sion  had  been  made  in  the  executive  branch 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the 
money  in  the  Army’s  pockets. 

Garlock  agreed  with  Saltonstall  that  the 
policy  decision  was  based  on  psychology. 

All  I  can  say  is,  “Is  not  that  fine?” 
We  are  asked  to  appropriate  $2  billion — 
which  some  persons  do  not  consider  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  would  cost 
each  family  in  America  $50 — for  psycho¬ 
logical  purposes,  so  that  the  people  will 
not  be  afraid  that  we  will  be  cutting  the 
Army  too  much  if  we  do  not  give  it  more 
money  than  it  can  possibly  use. 

The  Army  has  enough  money  on  hand 
to  place  such  orders,  if  they  are  really 
needed,  and  after  the  orders  are  placed 
they  can  be  transferred  to  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations. 

Foreign  Operations  has  enough  funds 
on  hand  to  carry  it  for  more  than  2  years. 
What  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  hoping  to  accomplish  is  to  make  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  come  back  to 
Congress  and  show  how  they  can  make 
savings  in  that  program. 

I  have  suggested  where  we  could  save 
far  more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  the 
program  for  Indochina  alone,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  truce  in  that  area  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  the 
arms  we  have  already  sent  there  will 
fall  into  Communist  hands.  Therefore, 
what  we  should  be  doing  with  regard  to 
Indochina  is  to  take  some  precaution  to 
insure  that  the  billions  of  dollars  of  arms 
we  have  already  sent  there  do  not  fall 
into  Communist  hands. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
reprograming  and  thus  saving  billions 
of  dollars  in  the  program  for  Europe. 
My  amendment  does  not  touch  the 
technical-aid  program.  Relatively 
speaking,  that  program  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total  program  for  giving 
away  billions  of  dollars  of  wealth  to  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  success¬ 
ful  in  demonstrating  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  program  that  we  are  at  least 
interested  in  economy  in  this  program, 
as  in  all  other  programs. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  to  Sen¬ 
ators  that  in  many  instances  we  are 
giving  away  obsolete  equipment.  In  the 
areas  where  we  are  doing  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  win  a  war — at  least  not  a 


modern  world  war  III  type  of  war — with 
the  kind  of  weapons  we  are  giving  those 
countries.  Much  of  it  is  being  done  for 
psychological  reasons,  to  encourage  those 
countries  to  resist,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  the  event  Russia  decides  to  attack 
it  will  have  to  commit  a  major  force  to 
the  area,  instead  of  a  small  group  or  a 
group  of  subversives.  It  would  afford 
the  United  States  the  opportunity  to 
consider  its  position  and  to  be  able  to 
engage  in  warefare  in  that  area  in  the 
event  we  should  decide  to  become 
committed. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  comment  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  and  to  commend 
him  for  his  action.  I  also  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  regret  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  not  present  to  hear  the 
Senator’s  fine  dissertation  on  what  seems 
to  be  wrong  with  our  foreign  economic 
and  military-aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  being 
repetitious,  I  shall  cite  some  of  the 
figures  which  were  given  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think  these 
figures  are  important.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  are  not  familiar  with  the  figured 
and  with  the  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  spent  during  the  past  12  or 
14  years  for  both  foreign  military  and 
foreign  economic  aid.  I  am  told,  Mr. 
President — and  I  am  sure  these  figures 
can  be  verified,  and  in  fact  have  been 
documented — that  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering 
foreign  military  and  aconomic  aid  had 
on  hand  on  June  30  of  this  year 
$9,749,500,000.  That  is  money  unex¬ 
pended,  now  on  hand.  Of  this  amount, 
there  was  on  hand  $2,604,300,000  of  un¬ 
obligated  funds.  I  think  that  figure  is 
significant. 

Of  course,  we  recognize,  properly  and 
rightly  so,  the  distinction  between  un¬ 
obligated  funds  on  hand  and  funds 
which  are  obligated  but  not  yet  ex¬ 
pended.  However,  the  significant  figure 
to  my  mind  is  the  $2,604,000,000  which 
is  on  hand,  unobligated  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  purpose. 

Congress  is  now  asked  to  appropriate 
$3,100,000,000  of  new  money.  If  the 
authorization  of  $3,100,000,000  is  ap¬ 
proved,  thoSse  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  administering  our  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  and  economc  aid  program  will  have 
on  hand  for  this  fiscal  year  $12,849,500,- 
000.  I  repeat  that  figure.  I  want  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
America  to  know  what  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  fund  will  have  available 
for  expenditure  during  this  fiscal  year. 
I  repeat  the  figure  is  $12,849,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  it  is  said — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  statement  can  be  documented— 
that  on  the  basis  of  past  and  future  com¬ 
mitments  we  shall  have  on  hand  on 
June  30,  1955,  the  sum  total  of  $7,360,- 
800,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  America 
were  familiar  with  the  figures  which 
have  been  used  today  on  the  Senate  floor. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  as  I  believe  it  is 
to  most  of  the  people  of  our  great  land. 


that  so  much  money  can  be  spent  bene¬ 
ficially  or  wisely  during  any  12  months’ 
period  for  a  program  which  apparently 
has  failed  to  an  appreciable  degree  for 
12  years. 

I  recognize  that  in  some  areas  both 
military  assistance  and  economic  assis¬ 
tance  have  been  of  great  aid  to  the 
peoples  and  free  nations  of  the  world, 
but  today  I  think  we  can  count  on  our 
fingers,  perhaps  even  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  benefited  by  both  our  military 
and  our  economic  foreign  aid. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  we  can  today  count  on  our 
fingers — and  again  I  say  the  fingers  of 
one  hand — those  free  nations  of  the 
world  which  have  stood  up  and  which 
are  standing  up  to  the  onslaught  of  the 
communistic  march. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  be  adopted.  I  believe  that  if  the 
people  of  America  knew  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  poured  into  what 
have  been  referred  to  time  and  time 
again  as  rat  holes  in  far  corners  of  the 
world,  they  would  be  here  to  petition 
their  duly  elected  representatives  in  the 
Senate  to  call  a  halt  to  the  continued 
spending  for  foreign  economic  aid. 

As  I  said  before,  if  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  is  adopted,  there  will  still  be  on 
hand  on  June  30,  1955,  1  year  from  now, 
or  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
sum  total  of  $6,326,700,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  see  that 
the  report  states  on  page  12  that  there 
will  be  even  more  than  that.  According 
to  the  committee’s  report  there  will  be 
on  hand  an  estimated  $7,360,000,000. 

Mr.  LENNON.  When  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Administrators  begin  to  bandy 
around  billions,  they  pay  no  attention 
to  1  billion;  perhaps  I  am  short  1  billion 
in  my  estimate  of  what  they  would  have 
on  hand. 

Mr.  LONG.  Perhaps  we  are  both  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  thing.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  fails,  there  will  be  on  hand  $7,360,- 
000,000.  If  my  amendment  carries, 
there  will  be  on  hand  at  this  time 
next  year  six-billion-three-hundred- 
and-thirty-some-odd-million  dollars. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  accept  the  correc¬ 
tion  from  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  say  to  the  Senate  that  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  my  way  of  thinking — and  I 
believe  to  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — those  figures  are  an  indication 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  appropriated 
tremendous  sums  for  foreign  aid  and  yet, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  so  ably 
pointed  out,  we  continue  piling  up  and 
putting  into  the  hands  of  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  this  program 
enormous  amounts  of  money  which  they 
cannot  even  anticipate  spending  any 
time  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  a  while  ago 
that  on  June  30  of  this  year  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
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the  foreign-economic  and  military-aid 
program  had  on  hand  $9,749,000,000. 
This  means  that  the  sum  total  of  $4,250,- 
500,000  was  spent  from  June  30,  1953,  to 
June  30,  1954. 

It  is  now  said  that  we  are  cutting  down 
on  foreign  aid,  especially  foreign-eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  Let  us  see  if  that  is  so.  Ac¬ 
tually,  if  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
is  passed  without  the  Long  amendment 
there  will  be  $5,704,300,000  of  new  money 
and  carried  over,  unobligated  funds  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  That  means  that 
there  will  be  available  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  $1,443,000,000  more  than  was 
spent  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  say  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  honest  effort  to  cut  down  foreign 
economic-aid  spending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  sub¬ 
tract  from  the  gross  amount  of  funds 
which  the  administration  will  have  on 
hand,  which  is  $12,800,000,000,  the 
amount  that  it  is  expected  to  remain  at 
this  time  next  year,  which  is  $7,360,000,- 
000,  the  Senator  will  see  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  $5,489,000,000,  which  represents 
the  most  rapid  rate  at  which  we  have 
given  away  money  in  the  history  of  the 
country  in  this  type  of  program. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  Senator  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct.  It  is  a  far  departure,  Mr. 
President,  from  a  wise  spending  program 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  should  correct  my  statement  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  most  rapid  rate  at  which 
we  have  given  away  money  in  the  peace¬ 
time  history  of  such  a  program. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  that  statement  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  and  accepted.  It  is  a  far  de¬ 
parture  from  the  statement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  that  it  would  lend  its 
efforts  toward  economy  in  government, 
toward  an  honest  effort  to  balance  the 
budget,  and,  ultimately,  toward  reducing 
the  national  debt. 

I  recall  that  during  the  last  week  of 
July,  last  year,  the  Senate  debated  for 
about  4  days  the  appropriation  for  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  There  were  Sen¬ 
ators  who  took  the  position — and  I  think 
correctly — that  an  overall  ceiling  should 
be  placed  upon  the  amount  of  new  funds 
which  could  be  appropriated  by  Congress 
in  the  last  session,  in  the  amount  of 
$5,500,000,000.  We  who  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  lost  that  fight.  But  it  is 
significant  that  during  the  months  of  the 
late  summer  and  fall  of  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  press  of  the  United  States, 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
who  had  traveled  in  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  returned  to  the  United  States 
and,  almost  uniformly,  reported  that  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  were  good  in  the  ap¬ 
proximately  60  nations  which  the  United 
States  virtually  has  been  carrying  on  its 
back  for  the  past  10  or  12  years. 

I  was  happy  and  delighted  that  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  supporting  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  have  substantially 
reduced  foreign  economic  spending,  espe¬ 
cially  after  I  had  read  the  statements 


made  by  Members  of  Congress  who  had 
personally  visited  many  of  the  countries 
which  were  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

I  was  pleased,  too,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  time  at  last  had  come  when 
the  Government  could  substantially  re¬ 
duce  spending  for  foreign  economic  aid. 
Yet  the  figures  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  connection  with  the  bill  under 
consideration  indicate  that  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  spend  in  new  money  this  year, 
in  addition  to  the  unobligated  funds 
which  were  carried  over  from  the  past 
fiscal  year,  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
excess  of  what  was  spent  from  June  30, 
1953,  to  June  30,  1954. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  now  ready  to  say 
“No”  to  a  continuation  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  spending.  Let  us  consider  how  the 
administration  is  approaching  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  spending.  By  the  way,  it  is 
no  longer  called  “foreign  economic 
spending.”  Formerly  it  was  referred  to 
as  military  assistance  and  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  But  those  terms  are 
no  longer  used.  Today  there  is  military 
assistance.  All  of  us  know  what  that  is. 
That  means  guns,  tanks,  planes,  ammu¬ 
nition,  material  of  war — the  sinews  of 
war. 

But  what  formerly  was  called  economic 
support  is  now  called  direct  forces  sup¬ 
port.  There  is  still  another  name  for 
economic  support.  It  is  defense  support. 
In  addition,  there  is  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Another  category  is  development 
assistance.  ' 

Frankly,  if  the  people  of  America  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  the  situation,  I  believe 
their  sentiment  would  be  such  that  they 
would  be  in  Washington  petitioning 
Members  of  Congress  to  curtail  such 
spending. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  America 
would  agree  to  a  continuation  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  if  they  knew  that 
•the  administration  is  now  providing 
such  assistance  under  such  terms  as  di¬ 
rect  forces  assistance,  defense  support, 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  develop¬ 
ment  assistance.  Frankly,  there  has 
never  been  in  my  mind  any  distinction 
between  economic  assistance  and  direct 
forces  support,  defense  support,  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  and  development  as¬ 
sistance. 

I  recall,  as  I  am  sure  all  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  must  recall,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  June  12,  I  believe,  the 
Senate  considered  the  National  Defense 
Appropriation  Act — the  “big  baby,”  if 
you  please,  to  appropriations.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  the  heated  debate  which  was 
carried  on  by  some  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  led  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  in  their  efforts  to  restore  to  the 
national-defense  appropriation  bill  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  provide  for 
two  divisions  to  be  kept  in  the  Far  East, 
especially  in  Korea.  I  was  not  one  of 
those  who  supported  that  amendment, 
because  I  had  been  informed  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  actually  had  on 
hand  $75  billion  to  be  expended  for  na- 
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tional  defense.  I  am  sure  that  the  in¬ 
formation  was  factual;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  given  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  Having  that 
figure  in  mind,  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  which  would 
have  restored  to  the  bill  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  for  the  arming  of  two 
divisions,  which  otherwise,  it  had  been 
said,  would  be  eliminated. 

Let  us  examine  to  see  what  happened. 
I  remember  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  confused.  I  was  confused;  and 
certainly  if  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  confused,  the  people  of  America 
had  an  excuse  for  being  confused — and 
I  believe  they  were  confused.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  that.  Time  and  again 
one  could  have  picked  up  the  newspapers 
of  America  and  have  read  in  them  or  in 
some  of  the  leading  magazines  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  by  other  persons  who  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  knowing  what 
the  defense  needs  of  the  United  States 
were.  The  public  announcements  by 
those  persons  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  was  running  behind  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  armament  race. 

Yet  those  same  persons,  to  whom  the 
people  of  America  have  a  right  to  look 
for  advice  and  counsel  in  all  things  per¬ 
taining  to  national  defense,  would  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  perhaps  even  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
state  for  the  record  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  national  defense  purposes  were 
sufficient.  Those  statements  were  al¬ 
most  certainly,  in  my  mind,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  minds  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  in  direct  conflict  with  what  those 
same  persons  were  saying  about  our  de¬ 
fense  needs  publicly  and  to  Members  of 
Congress,  who  are  charged,  in  the  final 
analysis,  with  the  responsibility  of  our 
national  defense  program. 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  was  defeated  on,  Thursday, 
June  17,  if  I  recall  correctly.  It  was  re¬ 
jected  largely,  in  my  opinion,  because  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  when,  in 
his  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  he  said  he  understood  that 
$75  billion  was  available  for  national  de¬ 
fense,  including  money  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  along  with  obligated  and  un¬ 
obligated  funds  which  had  been  earned 
over. 

On  the  following  Monday,  I  believe, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  through  the 
office  of  its  Comptroller — I  assume  that  is 
the  technical  name  of  the  officer — made 
a  statement  to  the  press  that  the  Army 
budget,  which  was  included  in  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  budget,  had  a  surplus  of 
$2  billion — in  other  words,  $2  billion 
worth  of  fat.  Yet  distinguished  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  had  stood  on  the  floor 
and  assured  the  Senate  that  that  budget 
had  been  cut  to  the  bone.  Were  they 
sincere?  Certainly  they  were  sincere. 
The  reason  for  such  statements  by  Sen- 
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ators  was  that  information  had  been 
withheld  from  the  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  see  no  other  explanation  for 
the  situation. 

In  like  manner,  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fat  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  cut  the  bill  to  the  bone, 
to  the  sinew,  or  to  the  marrow,  but  I 
believe  the  bill  should  be  stripped  of 
every  unessential  element.  I  think 
there  is  much  fat  in  the  bill. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  statements 
which  were  made  about  2  weeks  ago  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  .  In¬ 
cidentally,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  probably  has  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation  than 
is  possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budg¬ 
et,  combined. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  submitted  a 
resolution  which  I  thought  should  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  hope  it  has.  The  resolution 
called  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  have  made  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  face  up  to  its  respon¬ 
sibility — and  I  say  it  is  a  grave  one,  Mr. 
President — that  some  day  it  must  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget. 

I  am  reminded,  Mr.  President — and  I 
am  sure  all  other  Members  of  this  body 
are — that  on  the  eve  of  adjournment  last 
year,  when  many  Members  of  Congress 
had  obtained  their  plane  and  train  res¬ 
ervations,  there  was  laid  on  the  desk  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  what 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which 
called  on  the  Congress  to  raise  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  limit  from  $275  billion  to 
$290  billion. 

I  am  sure  that  request  or  ultimatum 
must  have  given  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  great  deal  of  concern,  coming  to 
us  as  it  did  while  Congress  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  effort  to  bring  about  final 
adjournment.  I  am  sure  it  caused  a 
great  many  of  us  to  do  some  research 
work  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  just 
where  this  Nation  stood  with  respect  to 
its  fiscal  and  financial  obligations  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  60  nations 
of  the  world  which  we  have  virtually 
carried  on  our  back  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  my  desire  to  seek  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  question,  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  very  likely  I  would  be  called 
upon  to  cast  my  vote  for  or  against  the 
proposal  to  raise  the  national  debt  limit 
from  $275  billion  to  $290  billion. 

I  raise  this  question,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause,  as  surely  as  we  are  in  the  Senate 
today,  we  shall  be  again  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall  vote 
to  increase  the  national  debt  limit,  if  not 
by  $15  billion,  at  least  by  $5  billion. 

When  the  request  of  the  President  to 
raise  the  national  debt  limit  came  to  the 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  proposal,  after  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  glad  to  report  to  this  body 
that  the  Members  of  the  North  Caro¬ 


lina  delegation  in  the  other  House  op¬ 
posed  raising  the  national  debt  limit. 
When  the  proposal  came  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance.  Because  I  knew  I  would  be  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  voting  “yea" 
or  “nay”  if  the  proposal  came  to  a  vote, 
I  consulted  the  records.  I  learned  that 
the  national  debt  limit  of  our  country 
today  is  $100  billion  more — and  I  repeat 
it  for  emphasis,  $100  billion  more — than 
the  national  debt  limit  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
That  fact  startled  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  startled  many  persons  who 
had  sought  and  obtained  the  same  in¬ 
formation. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  days  I  am  advised  the  Senate  will 
be  called  upon  to  raise  the  national  debt 
limit.  I  for  one  shall  oppose  legislation 
which  would  authorize  it,  if  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  should  come  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  could  not 
support  a  mutual  security  program  which 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$5  billion,  either  in  new  money  or  in  un¬ 
obligated  money,  and  then  in  good  con¬ 
science  vote  to  increase  the  national  debt 
limit. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity, 
if  possible,  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  would  strip  the  mutual  security 
bill  to  all  except  exclusively  military  aid. 
Frankly  and  honestly,  I  think  that  is  the 
inner  feeling  of  a  majority  of  Members 
of  the  Senate.  If  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  were  offered  which  proposed  to  strip 
the  authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  everything  except  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  military  assistance,  such  as 
guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  sinews  of  war,  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  meet 
with  the  honest  appraisal  and  approval 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Last  year,  when  the  mutual  security 
bill  was  enacted,  the  Record  shows  that 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  act  had  $14  billion  to 
spend  in  the  fiscal  year  which  has  just 
ended.  How  much  of  that  $14  billion  was 
spent?  Just  a  little  more  than  $4  bil¬ 
lion.  Yet  it  is  proposed  that  we  continue 
to  raise  the  ante,  and  that  we  increase 
the  amount  appropriated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  proposal  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  such  materials  into  the 
pipelines.  The  pipelines  are  so  full 
that,  even  with  hydraulic  pressure,  no 
more  materials  could  be  forced  through 
them.  No  more  materials  could  be  put 
into  the  pipelines  than  are  presently 
there,  and  which  will  be  there  continu¬ 
ously.  Why  should  we  give  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  program  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  which  will  not  be  used, 
and  which  could  be  used  for  so  many 
domestic  needs  which  press  upon  our 
country  today? 

If  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form, 
I  am  sure  that  at  least  Senators  who 
vote  for  it — and  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  listen  to  me  as  I  make  my 
prediction — will  be  almost  compelled  to 
vote  for  an  extension  of  the  national 
debt  limit.  My  conscience  will  be  clear. 


because  I  intend  to  support,  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  only  wish  the  Senator 
could  devise  a  way  to  go  farther  than 
he  now  proposes  to  go  and  to  include  the 
stripping  of  everything  from  the  bill  ex¬ 
cept  military  assistance,  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  alone. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  effect  of  passing  the 
bill,  in  view  of  the  enormous  backlog  of 
more  than  $9  million  already  on  hand, 
which  is  available  to  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration,  would  be  to 
admonish  those  handling  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  fund  and  to  say  in  effect 
to  them,  “Why  have  you  not  spent  the 
money  more  rapidly  than  you  have?” 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  a  person  is  given  $1,000,  which  he  does 
not  spend  judiciously,  beneficially,  or 
wisely,  and  yet  $1,000  bills  continue  to  be 
forced  upon  him,  that  person  is  told  in 
effect,  “You  must  spend  it.  You  had 
better  get  rid  of  it.”  That  seems  to  be 
the  idea  of  those  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  fund.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  reason  for  it,  and  I  have 
not  yet  heard  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  any  Senator  regarding  the 
necessity  for  continuing  to  appropriate 
new  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  more  than  $2 
billion  of  unobligated  funds  are  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  be  spent,  along  with 
the  $7  billion  which  is  available.  Of 
course,  some  of  it  is  obligated.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  unexpended;  and  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  changing  and  varying  rapidly. 
The  $7  billion  which  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  claim  now  is  obli¬ 
gated,  but  unexpended,  perhaps  in  sub¬ 
stantial  part  may  not  be  obligated  a 
month  from  now,  because  the  program  is 
changing. 

I  understand  these  long-range  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  construction  of  war  imple¬ 
ments  contain  provisions  enabling  the 
Department  to  void  the  contracts  in  the 
event  of  technical  developments  and 
technical  changes — and  properly  so.  So 
I  take  the  position  that  perhaps  only  half 
of  the  $7  billion  is  really  unobligated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  realize  that  the  allies 
have  on  hand  upwards  of  $20  billion 
worth  of  American  arms  which  we  have 
given  them  in  previous  years,  in  addition 
to  the  $9  billion  that  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  has  on  hand,  to  be 
sent  to  those  countries? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  certainly  am  aware 
of  that.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  friend¬ 
ship  by  spending  money.  This  country 
has  made  an  effort  for  10  or  12  years  to 
buy  the  personal  friendship  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  friendship  of  many  of  the  other  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world.  We  have  succeeded 
only  in  some  faraway  places. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  agree  or  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  agree  with  the  present 
basic  political  philosophy  of  either  of  our 
great  allies,  the  French  or  the  British. 
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If  there  are  any  countries  in  the  world 
that  have  ever  had  the  benefit  of  our 
generosity — and  properly  so  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  I  believe — it  is  those  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Yet  they  differ  with  us  basically 
on  the  recognition  of  Red  China. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reynolds  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me,  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  provided  it  is 
understood  that  I  shall  not  thereby  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  whether  he  knows  the 
value  of  our  military  equipment  that  is 
now  at  Hanoi? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  actual 
figures,  but  I  have  heard  estimates  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  $450  million  in  the  case 
of  United  States  military  equipment 
which  has  not  even  been  uncrated,  and  is 
now  in  Indochina,  on  the  docks — in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  more  than  $1  billion  of 
equipment  we  already  have  sent  there. 

Of  course  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that  by  this  time  the  Communists 
are  well  armed.  If  they  did  not  have 
any  arms  to  begin  with,  certainly  after 
the  capture  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  other 
French  posts,  the  Communists  now  are 
well  equipped  with  American  arms. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  if 
we  use  proper  precautions,  we  may  sal¬ 
vage  equipment  valued  at  half  the 
amount  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro¬ 
poses  as  a  reduction  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  in  the  pending  mutual-security 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  permit  me  to 
ask  a  further  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana - - 

Mi-.  MORSE.  Certainly,  on  the  same 
basis  as  before. 


Mr.  FREAR.  Then,  on  the  point 
which  we  have  just  referred,  would 
not  be  possible  for  us,  by  means  of  t 
salvage  of  such  equipment,  to  se 
equipment  valued  at  half  the  amount 
the  decrease  in  the  authorization  pi 
posed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senai 
from  Louisiana?  In  fact,  I  have  hes 
estimates  considerably  higher  than  th 
However,  Indochina  is  only  one  plE 
where  we  have  military  equipment 
we  would  have  ,  only  a  little  trouble 
salvaging  or  regaining  control  of  $1  fc 
lion  worth  of  equipment,  and  that  woi 
cover  the  entire  amount  of  the  amen 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

+v^ONG-  My  best  understanding 
that  there  is  more  than  $400  milli 
worth  of  military  equipment  in  Inc 
china  now,  on  the  docks,  uncrated, 


addition  to  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
equipment  we  have  previously  sent 
there;  and  there  is  also  in  the  pipeline, 
programed  to  go  to  Indochina,  more 
than  $700  million  of  last  year’s  appro¬ 
priation  for  Indochina. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  addition,  this  bill  calls 
for  another  $800  million  worth  for  Indo¬ 
china. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  wished  to 
do  first  things  first,  the  first  thing  we 
should  try  to  do,  is  to  save  the  billion 
dollar’s  worth  of  equipment  we  already 
have  sent  there;  we  should  save  it  by 
preventing  it  from  falling  into  Commu¬ 
nist  hands,  for  it  makes  good  sense  that 
a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  our  equipment 
falling  into  Communist  hands  will  re¬ 
quire  another  billion  dollars  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  our  part  to  offset  that  much 
addition  to  the  Communists’  fighting 
power. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  point — that  in  addition  to  the  $400 
million  or  $600  million  of  our  equipment 
which  is  on  the  docks  there  now,  un¬ 
crated,  there  is  another  $700  million  or 
$800  million  of  equipment  lying  some¬ 
where,  which  we  might  salvage;  and  that 
would  mean  that  the  Communists  or  the 
opposition  would  have  to  spend  that 
much  more  money  of  their  own,  in  order 
to  be  that  well  prepared. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  every 
Republican  who  votes  for  a  Democrat 
means  two  votes  for  the  Democrat, 
f  Laugh  ter.i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  in  summing 
up  the  philosophy  which  I  think  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  bill,  and  also  in  register¬ 
ing  a  few  exceptions  to  that  philosophy. 

At  one  time  I  considered  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  a 
$50  million  increase  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  aid  to  the  one  beachhead  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  Middle  East,  namely,  the 
State  of  Israel.  But  after  consultation 
with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
with  some  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  with  certain 
officials  of  the  State  Department,  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to  offer  the  amendment.  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  if  an  informal 
count  of  votes  here  in  the  Senate  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  amendment  would  pass 
I  would  offer  it.  However,  such  a  count 
shows  it  would  be  defeated. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
these  comments  in  regard  to  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  bill 
in  respect  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

When  we  go  through  the  bill,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  find  that  it  has  been 
drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  fail  to  ear¬ 
mark  any  specific  sums  of  money  for  aid 
to  specific  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  read  the  bill  in  vain  if  we  seek  to 
find  in  it  any  specific  item  of  aid  in 
dollars  to  the  State  of  Israel.  I  think 
that  is  regrettable,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  advised  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  bill  contains  language 
making  it  clear  that  the  State  of  Israel 
will  receive  some  aid.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  say  so  specifically  in  terms  of 
a  given  amount  of  inoney.  Let  me  say 
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that  if  I  am  in  error  about  this  matter, 

I  wish  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  put  me  right,  by  documenting  a  cita¬ 
tion  to  the  section  and  line  of  the  bill 
which  corrects  the  statement  I  just  made 
if  my  statement  is  not  correct.  I  am 
advised  that  certain  language  in  the  bill 
means  that  approximately  $40  million 
will  be  available  for  the  State  of  Israel. 
However,  the  language  does  not  say  so 
specifically.  It  gives  the  widest  discre¬ 
tion  to  the  State  Department  in  this 
matter.  There  is  no  assurance  that  Is¬ 
rael  will  receive  anything. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  accept  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Israel  will  get  $40  million 
although  no  such  fund  is  so  earmarked 
in  the  bill.  But  let  us  accept  the  as¬ 
sumption.  If  true,  the  fund  is  most  in¬ 
adequate.  It  is  most  inadequate  when 
we  consider  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Israel.  It  is  most  in¬ 
adequate  when  we  consider  the  meaning 
and  the  symbolism  of  Israel  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
these  two  points,  and  then  to  discuss 
briefly  a  third  one,  namely,  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  in  the  years  to  come 
in  connection  with  the  entire  problem 
of  colonialism  in  the  world  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  that  problem  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  think  we  have  ever  started  to 
fulfill  our  moral  obligations  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  Let  us  consider  the  situation 
in  the  year  1946.  In  that  year,  we  came 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  should 
always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  our  entering  the  Second 
World  War  in  the  first  instance  was  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  throughout  the  body 
politic  in  the  United  States  over  the 
atrocities  and  the  persecutions  by  Nazi 
Germany  of  minority  groups.  It  was  in 
1946,  Mr.  President,  that  I  performed  a 
confidential  mission  for  the  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  Mr.  Robert  Patterson.  I 
inspected  the  displaced  persons  camps  in 
Europe,  and  I  returned  and  made  my 
report  to  him.  Later,  as  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  will  show,  I  made  certain 
comments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senatej 

I  pointed  out  then  that  there  was  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  moral  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  the  masses  of  people  in  those  con¬ 
centration  camps — because  that  is  what 
they  were  in  fact,  although  they  were 
called  displaced  persons  camps — should 
be  distributed  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.  I  urged  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  that  the 
United  States  Government  take  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  asking  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  or  their  repre-  ' 
sentatives  to  meet  in  a  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  if  an  international  understanding 
could  not  be  reached  whereby  we  would 
participate  in  distributing  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  the  people  in 
the  concentration  camps. 

I  did  not  get  anywhere  with  that  sug¬ 
gestion,  Mr.  President.  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  that  as  early  as  1946  and  1947, 
we  were  falling  back  into  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  pattern  of  forgetting  too  quickly  our 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  an  interna- 
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tional  situation  and  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  involved  therein. 

I  remember  that  in  the  cloakrooms  of 
the  Senate  my  suggestion  was  met  by 
the  comment  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
colleagues,  “I  would  not  go  for  that  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  are  Jews.”  Factu¬ 
ally,  those  colleagues  were  wrong.  It  so 
happened  that  in  1946  and  1947  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  displaced 
persons  camps  of  Europe  were  not  Jews. 

But  I  asked  then,  as  I  have  asked  many 
times  since,  suppose  it  were  true?  What 
does  that  have  to  do  with  America’s 
moral  obligations  to  human  beings  who 
have  been  persecuted,  which  persecu¬ 
tions  formed  a  part  of  the  reason  for  our 
going  into  World  War  II?  There  was 
still  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  do  something  for  the 
inhabitants  of  those  displaced  persons 
camps  by  assisting  in  bringing  them  to 
lands  of  freedom,  even  if  it  happened  to 
be  true — which  it  was  not — that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  were  Jews. 

A  large  number  of  them  were  Jews; 
and  in  respect  to  those,  the  State  of 
Israel,  at  that  time  known  as  Palestine, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  so-called 
Jewish  refugees,  and,  in  spite  of  strong 
British  opposition — and  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  the  role  that  Great  Britain  played  in 
1946  and  1947  in  connection  with  this 
problem — in  spite  of  British  opposition 
and  British  attempts  to  prevent  those 
refugees  from  landing  on  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them  sought  Palestine  as  a  source  of 
refuge. 

I  think  the  people  of  Palestine  wrote 
a  glorious  and  thrilling  chapter  in  the 
history  of  world  humanitarianism  by 
putting  into  effect  the  Biblical  teaching 
that,  after  all,  we  human  beings  are  out 
brother’s  keeper.  A  homeland  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  refugees;  and,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  people  of  Palestine  took 
care  of  those  refugees,  they  assumed  a 
burden  of  moral  obligation  which  was 
also  partly  the  burden  of  the  United 
States  and  the  burden  of  every  other 
nation  in  the  world  that  believed  in 
personal  freedom,  human  dignity,  and 
human  decency. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  when 
we  add  up  the  aid  that  the  United  States 
has  given  to  this  little  beachhead  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  but  a  mite, 
a  pittance,  in  comparison  with  what  I 
think  our  true  obligation  is  to  that  re¬ 
public  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  republic. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  republic 
which  has  been  established  with  the 
sanction  of  the  United  Nations.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  family  of  free  nations,  and 
it  has  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
United  Nations  upon  it.  Because  it  is 
a  member  of  the  family  of  free  nations, 
I  respectfully  say  that  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  have  a  stake  in  the 
freedom  of  Israel.  It  is  surrounded  by 
economic  feudalism.  It  is  surrounded 
by  many  countries  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  processes  do  not 
exist. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  perfectly  willing 
to  be  of  economic  aid  to  the  Arab  States, 
if  they  have  a  willingness  to  help  im¬ 


prove  the  economic  plight  of  the  masses 
of  their  population.  I  am  very  desirous, 
Mr.  President,  of  being  of  aid  to  the  Arab 
States  by  bringing  to  their  people  a 
standard  of  living  under  which  economic 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual  can 
exist  there,  too.  It  does  not  now  exist. 

I  have  no  intention,  Mr.  President,  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
of  ever  following  a  course  of  action  in 
this  body  which  would  add  up  to  trading 
the  freedom  of  Israel  and  right  to  liberty 
of  the  people  of  Israel  for  Arabian  oil. 

I  hope  I  am  realistic  enough  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  if  we  get  into  a  third  holo¬ 
caust,  no  nation  will  get  the  benefit  of 
that  oil.  If  we  wish  to  talk  about  the 
problem  of  Arabian  oil  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  ugly  realities  incident  to  a 
possible  third  world  war,  let  us  face  the 
fact  that  no  nation  will  get  the  oil  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  one  of  the  prime  targets. 
Every  power  involved  will  try  to  prevent 
the  other  powers  from  getting  the  oil. 
It  will  be  destroyed,  so  far  as  accessibili¬ 
ty  for  the  duration  of  that  war  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  would  be  hardly  any 
other  target  more  vital  than  the  derricks 
and  refineries  connected  with  Arabian 
oil  fields. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  this 
issue  on  the  basis  of  Arabian  oil.  I  argue 
on  the  basis  of  our  moral  obligation  to 
be  of  assistance  to  a  beachhead  of  free¬ 
dom  in  an  area  of  the  world  where  the 
symbolism  of  freedom  should  be 
strengthened. 

Although  I  expect  to  be  criticised  for 
it,  the  fact  that  I  will  be  criticised  in  no 
sense  deters  me  on  this  issue,  and  it  has 
never  deterred  me  in  the  past  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  other  issue.  If  we  do  not 
give  strength  to  the  State  of  Israel,  we 
shall  be  building  a  foreign  policy  which 
lets  freedom  down  in  the  world. 

Israel  has  made  a  great  many  mis¬ 
takes.  I  do  not  condone  any  of  Israel’s 
mistakes.  I  do  not  condone  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  truce  by  Israel.'  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  State  of  Israel  must  be  charged 
with  at  least  assuming  responsibility  for 
those  violations.  However,  Israel  has 
not  been  alone  in  violation  of  the  truce. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  comparative 
statistics  on  violations.  I  make  the  as¬ 
sertion — and  I  am  sure  it  can  not  be 
contradicted  by  the  record — that  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  truce  have  been  at  least 
as  frequent — if  not  more  frequent — by 
the  Arab  States  as  by  Israel.  I  hope  I 
am  a  good  enough  lawyer  to  know  that, 
although  provocations  never  justfy  a 
wrong,  they  often  explain  why  the  wrong 
occurred.  Provocations  often  provide 
an  explanation  of  the  motivation  and 
causation  of  wrongful  conduct. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  many  times — 
and  I  repeat  it  today — that  if  we  believe 
in  a  system  of  international  justice 
through  law,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  State  Department  always  should 
be  to  seek  to  call  to  account  before  the 
United  Nations,  through  an  international 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  Nations, 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  for  any 
violation  of  the  truce.  That  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  it  will  always  be  his  position. 

However,  we  cannot  explain  the  State 
Department’s  attitude  toward  Israel 


over  the  past  14  months  on  the  basis  of 
that  principle.  In  my  judgment,  ever 
since  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Middle  East  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  his  course  of  conduct  and  his 
pronouncements  have  been  subject  to 
the  clear  criticism  that  apparently  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department  is  in  part 
to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Arab  States 
at  the  expense  of  Israel.  I  am  critical 
of  that  course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  am  critical  be¬ 
cause  apparently  every  time  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  truce  by  Israel  a 
statement  of  condemnation  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department  of  State;  where¬ 
as  too  frequently  when  there  has  been  a 
like  violation  on  the  part  of  the  Arab 
States  there  has  been  no  such  severe 
censure  by  the  State  Department. 

I  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  in  its  for¬ 
eign  policy  in  connection  with  that  seri¬ 
ous  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  to 
make  it  clear  to  all  parties  in  those  dis¬ 
putes  that  they  must  submit  their  differ¬ 
ences  to  the  United  Nations,  and  through 
the  United  Nations  to  its  international 
judicial  tribunal,  for  decision  and  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  reason  applied  to  a  record  of  evidence. 

I  have  been  very  much  disturbed 
about  what,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  a 
lack  of  adequate  support  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Israel  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  apparent 
readiness  of  the  United  States  State  De¬ 
partment  to  supply  arms  to  the  Arab 
States.  One  example  is  the  situation  in 
Iraq.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Department 
of  State  took  the  position  that  arms 
should  be  supplied  to  Iraq,  and  gave  as 
its  explanation  that  they  were  needed  in 
order  to  take  care  of  internal  disorder  in 
Iraq.  I  do  not  know  whom  our  State 
Department  officials  thought  they  were 
fooling.  In  my  judgment,  they  did  not 
fool  anyone  who  knows  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  Middle  East.  I  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  during  World 
War  II  the  Iraq  army  went  over  to  the 
Nazis.  They  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Nazis.  It  may  be  that  there  is  justifica¬ 
tion  for  believing  that  in  the  future  we 
can  count  upon  Iraq  as  an  ally.  How¬ 
ever,  judging  by  the  past,  it  is  very 
dubious. 

Furthermore,  let  me  mention,  in  pass¬ 
ing — because  it  deals  with  the  third  point 
I  wish  to  mention  in  these  brief  re¬ 
marks— that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Arab  States,  we  are,  after  all,  not 
dealing  with  governments  based  upon 
democratic  processes.  We  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  governments  in  which  the  people 
are  the  masters  and  the  governments  the 
servants,  as  is  the  case  when  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Republic  of  Israel.  It  is 
another  case  in  which  we  are  apparently 
giving  way  to  our  great  fear  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  aggressive  intentions  of 
Russia.  Therefore,  we  are  willing  to  give 
support  to  other  forms  of  totalitarian¬ 
ism,  which  in  my  book  are  very  little 
different  from  communistic  totalitarian¬ 
ism. 

The  issue  of  totalitarianism  must  be 
directed  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen.  Whether  a  citizen  in  any  country 
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lives  under  the  totalitarianism  of  com¬ 
munism  or  fascism  does  not  make  very 
much  difference  so  far  as  his  personal 
liberty  and  personal  dignity  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  we  had  better 
give  greater  attention  to  the  need  for 
aiding  freedom  in  the  world,  instead  of 
to  an  American  foreign  policy  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  expediency  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  aiding  totalitarianism  in 
the  world. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
we  had  better  recognize,  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  the  greatest  defense  weapon 
the  United  States  has  and  will  have  for 
the  century  ahead  and  longer  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  productive  power  of  men  and 
women  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
are  willing  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  in  the  contest  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism,  a  contest  which  will 
continue  for  a  long  time. 


In  the  Middle  East  there  is  a  little  re¬ 
public  which,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to 
be  strengthened.  Instead,  its  enemies 
abroad  and  some  powerful  forces  here  at 
home  would  undermine  the  economically 
productive  power  of  Israel  by  seeing  to 
it  that  the  maximum  amount  of  her  re¬ 
sources  is  devoted  to  military  defense. 
Dollars  spent  for  military  defense  are  not 
economically  productive.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  if  we  are  to  give  military  aid  to  the 
Arab  States,  as  we  have  been  doing,  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  toward  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Israel  to  do  the  same  for  Israel. 
I  return  to  that  point  because  I  premise 
my  speech  on  the  basis  of  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  that  cause  to  American 
foreign  policy.  If  we  are  to  give  military 
aid  to  the  Arab  States — and  we  have 
been  giving  such  aid  even  though  they 
do  not  belong  to  NATO  and  even  though 
the  mutual  obligations  of  NATO  are  not 
involved  in  such  military  aid,  we  have 
the  clear  moral  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  adequate  defense  funds  are  made 
available  to  Israel,  so  that  the  economic 
life  of  Israel  will  not  be  sucked  dry  by 
forcing  her  to  use  a  large  percentage  of 
her  income  and  economic  resources  for 
defense  purposes. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  the  moral 
obligation  to  protect  this  state  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  Middle  East  by  making  very 
clear  that  such  aid  as  we  give  to  the 
Arab  States  under  the  pretext  of  seeing 
that  they  have  the  equipment  to  keep 
down  internal  disorder  should  at  least 
be  counterbalanced  and  matched  by 
adequate  defenses  in  Israel  so  that  the 
Arab  States  will  not  be  tempted  to  prose¬ 
cute  a  war  against  the  state  of  freedom 
in  the  Middle  East,  namely,  Israel. 

In  my  judgment,  if  it  is  true  that  in 
this  bill  some  $40  million  is  available  for 
Isiael,  it  is  but  a  pittance  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  forces  now  being  used 
in  order  to  reduce  to  impotency  the  eco- 
noimc  and  military  strength  of  this  re¬ 
public  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  think  of  the 
treatment  that  Israel  received  not  so 
many  years  ago  from  the  British  Empire, 
and  of  the  treatment  she  is  receiving 

l°Hafy+ir°m  the  Arab  States-  I  wonder 
what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 


would  be  if  Israel  were  in  a  position, 
for  example,  to  apply  to  some  other 
country  the  kind  of  boycott  that  has 
been  applied  to  Israel  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  my  judgment 
it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  with  a  piece  of  asbestos 
paper  on  which  to  write  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
test  that  would  be  sent  to  Israel  if  she 
invoked  such  a  boycott.  Yet  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  part  we  have  played  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  boycott  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  effect  of  that  boycott  on 
the  State  of  Israel  has  amounted  to  a 
very  feeble  slap-on-the-wrist  approach, 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  to  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

Knowing  that  there  are  those  who 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  suggested  I  had 
originally  contemplated,  to  increase  aid 
to  Israel  by  at  least  another  $50  million, 
and  knowing  also  that  in  view  of  the 
attitude  now  prevailing  in  the  Senate 
the  amendment  would  not  be  adopted 
anyway,  I  felt  at  least  a  clear  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  to  raise  my  voice  today  in  pro¬ 
test  against  what  I  think  has  been  the 
unfortunate  policy  followed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  during  the  past  year  or 
more  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
I  raise  my  voice  to  urge  that  we  recog¬ 
nize,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  the  great¬ 
est  defense  weapon  we  have  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  productive  jjower  of  free  men  and 
women  everywhere  in  the  world.  The 
fight  for  freedom  in  the  next  century 
will  be  won  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
are  able  to  build  up  a  better  standard 
of  living,  provide  economic  opportunity, 
and  export  the  know-how  of  enlightened 
American  capitalism  to  those  sections  of 
the  world  where  the  need  for  economic 
improvement  is  so  pressing  upon  the 
people  and  on  the  basis  of  which  need 
the  vicious,  lying  Russian  Communist 
propagandists  make  so  much  political 
hay. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  economic  aid,  in  my  judgment  such 
aid  produces  more  security  for  the  United 
States  than  all  the  guns,  ammunition, 
and  airplanes  that  may  be  shipped  to 
foreign  countries,  important  as  arma¬ 
ments  are. 

I  do  not  propose  to  curtail  military 
aid,  because  I  recognize  that  we  must 
keep  free  peoples  strong  militarily  for 
years  to  come  if  we  are  to  hold  in  check 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  Russia.  She 
certainly  has  demonstrated  such  inten¬ 
tions  time  and  time  again.  Let  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  world  become  militarily 
weak  to  the  extent  that  Soviet  Russia 
thinks  she  can  move  in,  and  she  will 
move  in.  That  is  why  I  am  such  a 
strong  advocate,  for  example,  not  only 
of  NATO,  but  of  a  corresponding  organi¬ 
zation  in  Asia,  where  the  free  nations 
together — not  the  United  States  on  a 
go-it-alone  policy — will  stand  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  against  the  danger  of  an 
aggressive  course  of  action  on  the  part 
of  Russian  totalitarianism. 

I  plead  today  for  aid  to  freedom,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  the  fight  is  all  about. 
The  struggle  for  the  century  ahead  will 
be  a  struggle  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  the  enslavement  of  to¬ 
talitarianism. 


That  brings  me  to  the  third  and  the 
last  point  of  my  speech.  Much  has  been 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  recent 
weeks  about  a  reexamination  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy.  We  should  reexam¬ 
ine  it,  Mr.  President.  We  should  reex¬ 
amine  it  from  every  angle.  I  am  for 
such  reexamination.  I  wish  to  suggest 
one  angle  from  which  we  ought  to  reex¬ 
amine  it.  We  ought  to  reexamine  it  from 
the  angle  of  the  criticism  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  all  over  the  world,  in  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  struggling  for  freedom  against 
colonialism,  against  the  economic  imper¬ 
ialism — at  least  in  their  sight — of  power¬ 
ful  colonial  countries.  We  cannot  ignore 
it.  We  must  come  to  grips  with  it.  We 
must  be  frank  and  honest  with  our 
colonial-minded  allies.  We  must  be 
frank  and  honest  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  and  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  answer  for 
this  rising  tide  in  the  course  of  human 
events.  There  is  nothing  the  United 
States  can  do,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  or  any 
other  power  can  do,  to  stem  the  trend 
of  human  events  for  the  century  ahead — 
a  trend  which  is  obvious  if  one  will  but 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  In 
every  one  of  the  so-called  backward 
areas  of  the  world  the  answer  is  the 
same.  The  trend  exists,  and  can  be  seen 
if  one  will  but  open  his  eyes  and  look. 
In  every  backward  area  of  the  world 
where  at  present  a  policy  of  economic 
colonialism  and  imperialism  exists,  the 
people  are  rising  up  against  it.  The 
question  is,  Are  we  to  follow  an  Ameri¬ 
can  course  of  action  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  will  cause  those  people 
to  be  on  the  side  of  freedom  with  us,  or 
are  we  to  continue  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  supporting  colonialism,  imper¬ 
ialism,  and  totalitarianism  in  the  world, 
and  drive  free  people  behind  the  Com¬ 
munist  Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  stand  with 
them  in  their  fight  for  human  freedom, 
in  their  fight  for  emancipation  from  the 
colonialism  of  powerful  western  nations, 
they  will  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  fall  victims  to  the  vi¬ 
cious,  lying  propaganda  of  the  Russians 
that  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  they  can 
get  more  to  eat,  more  with  which  to 
clothe  their  children,  and  better  living 
conditions. 

We  know  that  such  propaganda  is  not 
true,  but  we  cannot  convince  our 
friends  of  that  if  at  the  same  time  we 
support  a  policy  of  colonialism. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  American  mistakes  in 
Asia,  and  there  have  been  many.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  stand  on  the  record 
ac  to  my  position  about  those  mistakes, 
referring  to  speeches  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  early  as  1945  and  1946 
and  1947  and  every  intervening  year 
between  then  and  now. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  Asia  is  that  apparently  we  lacked 
the  courage  to  tell  our  free  allies  we  could 
not  support  their  colonial  policies  in  Asia. 
In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  mess  in  Indochina  developed  was  that 
we  were  not  frank  enough  with  France. 
We  should  have  made  clear  to  France 
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that  we  were  in  favor  of  protecting  the 
freedom  of  the  Indochinese,  but  not  at 
the  price  of  maintenance  of  French 
colonialism  in  Indochina. 

I  have  always  said,  and  I  repeat  now, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  possibly  the  most 
important  issue  in  the  whole  Indochina 
matter  was  an  issue  many  Americans  did 
not  want  to  face — the  issue  of  Morocco. 
In  my  judgment,  Morocco  had  more  to 
do  with  Indochina  than  any  other  single 
factor  because  I  think  it  was  perfectly 
clear  the  French  were  afraid  that  a  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal  of  their  colonial  policy 
in  Indochina  would  jeopardize  their  co¬ 
lonial  policy  in  Morocco,  and  Morocco 
happens  to  be  a  very,  very  valuable  co¬ 
lonial  asset  to  France. 

Just  as  surely  as  that  we  are  in  the 
Senate  to  day,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  any  Senator  who  is  55  years  of  age 
or  younger,  if  God  permits  him  to  have 
the  normal  longevity  Americans  enjoy, 
will  live  to  see  the  end  of  French  colo¬ 
nialism  in  Morocco.  That  is  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  We  should  not  stick 
our  heads  in  the  sand  about  it.  I  believe 
we  have  an  obligation  to  our  colonial- 
minded  allies  to  make  clear  to  them  we 
are  going  to  be  of  assistance  to  them  in 
solving  their  economic  problems,  but  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  colonial  pol¬ 
icies  and  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
American  freedom  stands  for,  we  can  no 
longer  give  support  to  the  suppression  of 
peoples  in  the  so-called  backward  areas 
of  the  world  by  the  imposition  upon  them 
of  a  policy  of  colonialism. 

I  have  been  very  frank  about  this  issue, 
Mr.  President,  but,  in  .my  judgment, 
someone  needs  to  be  frank  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  a  failure  to  face  the  issue  may 
involve  in  the  future  the  lives  of  many 
American  civilians,  as  well  as  many 
American  boys  who  may  find  themselves 
in  uniform.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
continue  during  the  decades  ahead  to 
support  a  policy  of  economic  domination 
of  peoples  in  the  backward  areas  of  the 
world  by  other  powerful  nations  and  still 
have  peace  in  the  world. 

Economic  freedom  in  the  backward 
areas  of  the  world  represents  a  cause 
for  which  millions  of  people  are  going  to 
be  willing  to  die  until  ultimate  victory 
is  theirs.  This  is  the  record,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  what  happens  to  people  once 
they  are  imbued  with  a  dedicated  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  concept  of  freedom.  Read 
the  history  of  the  development  of  great 
social  and  economic  movements  in  the 
history  of  civilization  and  such  a  story 
will  unfold. 

In  this  historic  era  we  see  the  great 
human  movement  to  attain  freedom  on 
the  part  of  peoples  who  have  been  denied 
freedom  heretofore;  and  they  are  going 
to  achieve  their  objective. 

I  wish  to  see  my  country  always  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  That  means,  of  course, 
we  must  carry  on  statesmanlike  diplo¬ 
macy.  It  means  we  have  to  face  world 
economic  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  recognizing  that  no  nation  can  live 
unto  itself  alone  economically  and  sur¬ 
vive  on  through  the  future — not  even 
the  United  States.  Oh,  in  our  lifetime 
we  can  do  it,  of  course;  but  we  are  a  baby 
Nation.  America  has  not  lived  long  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  There  have 


been  other  civilizations  as  great  for  their 
era  as  ours  is  for  our  era,  which  thought 
they  could  live  unto  themselves  alone. 
Those  civilizations  thought  they  could 
enjoy  standards  of  living  in  perpetuity 
so  far  superior  to  the  standards  of  the 
peoples  surrounding  them  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  as  to  their  survival;  but 
they  did  not  survive. 

The  “have  not”  nations  have  a  way, 
we  learn  from  history,  of  wearing  down 
the  so-called  have  nations  which  believe 
they  can  hold  economic  advantage  unto 
themselves  and  live  within  themselves. 

In  these  days  voices  must  be  raised  in 
America  pleading  for  an  historic  perspec¬ 
tive  and  for  a  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thinking  in  terms  of  historic 
time,  in  terms  of  the  American  boys  and 
girls  300  years  from  now.  That  is  the 
challenge  of  our  generation,  as  I  see  it. 

I  think  that  challenge  is  involved  in 
this  aid  bill,  even  though  it  is  not  written 
in  such  language,  because  the  philosophy 
underlying  this  aid  bill  ought  to  be  the 
principle  that,  after  all,  the  soundest 
foreign  policy  from  a  moral  standpoint  is 
one  which  recognizes  we  are  our  brother’s 
keeper.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
moral  law  is  the  soundest  foreign  policy 
a  free  people  who  believe  in  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  can  follow  in  terms  of 
history. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  say,  in 
closing,  we  must  be  frank  with  our  allies. 
We  must  not  maneuver  ourselves  into 
the  position  our  State  Department  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  be  maneuvered  into  when  it 
took  the  position  that  it  would  not  sup¬ 
port-  a  vote  in  the  United  Nations  on 
Tunisia  and  Morocco.  Why  not  support 
such  a  vote?  Why  should  the  people  of 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  not  be  heard  in  the 
United  Nations  on  their  case? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  took  on  that  issue,  what  do  we 
do?  We  open  ourselves  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  policies  of  colonialism. 

I  have  been  to  the  section  of  the  world 
where  colonialism  prevails.  If  a  person 
goes  there  he  cannot  be  there  long  with¬ 
out  recognizing  the  equities  and  the 
merits  of  the  moral  case  of  the  natives 
of  those  colonial  lands. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  Cyprus  issue  in  the 
Middle  East.  Apparently,  under  the 
“head  in  the  sand”  attitude  of  the 
British  Government,  there  is  no  issue 
in  Cyprus.  Let  anyone  who  thinks  the 
British  are  right  about  that  go  to  Cyprus, 
look  over  the  situation,  and  see  for  him¬ 
self.  If  he  goes  there,  he  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  the  nationalistic  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Cyprus  for  self-determina¬ 
tion  is  unanswerable;  yet  the  British 
Government  is  taking  the  position  there 
is  no  Cyprus  issue.  The  fact  is  that  80 
percent  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  are 
Greeks.  For  years  and  years  they  have 
wanted  to  be  united  with  Greece. 

I  note  in  this  morning’s  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  President,  an.  article  which 
says,  “Britain  will  curb  Cyprus  agitation. 
She  invokes  old  antisedition  laws  to 
silence  advocates  of  union  with  Greece.” 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  this  article  included  in  the 
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Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Britain  Will  Curb  Cyrus  Agitation — She 
Invokes  Old  Antisedition  Laws  To  Silence 
Advocates  or  Union  With  Greece 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  August  2. — The  Cyprus 
Government,  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  illegal 
agitation  for  a  union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece 
has  decided  on  strict  enforcement  of  exist¬ 
ing  laws  against  sedition.  * 

C.  G.  Tornaritis,  attorney  general,  sum¬ 
moned  a  press  conference  today  and  read  a 
proclamation  that  had  been  posted  in  towns 
and  villages. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  candid,  free,  and 
full  discussion  of  any  public  matter  will  not 
be  interfered  with,  he  explained,  but  writ¬ 
ings  and  practices  aimed  at  changing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  colony  or  at  exciting  dis¬ 
content  against  the  Government  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  proclamation  warned  that  criticism 
og  Government  policy  in  the  future  must 
not  stray  into  the  sphere  of  sedition,  and 
that  henceforth  the  present  law  of  sedition 
would  be  strictly  enforced. 

A  person  convicted  of  seditious  conspiracy 
or  publication  with  seditious  intention  is 
liable  to  5  years’  imprisonment. 

Any  organization  advocating  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  seditious  intention  is  an  illegal 
association  whose  officials  are  liable  to  5 
years’  imprisonment  and  its  members  to  3 
years,  the  proclamation  added. 

A  newspaper  in  which  a  seditious  libel  is 
published  may  be  suspended  by  the  court  for 
3  years.  A  naturalized  British  subject  who 
has  shown  himself  disloyal  toward  Queen 
Elizabeth  H  may  be  deprived  of  British 
nationality. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Great  Britain  can  apply 
all  the  antisedition  laws  she  cares  to 
invoke.  Yes;  by  the  use  of  a  greater 
force,  Mr.  President,  she  can  put  down 
for  the  time  being  this  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Cyprus  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  self-determination  and  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  freedom,  but  this  spirit 
of  freedom  will  rise  again  to  plague 
Great  Britain,  and  to  plague  the  United 
States  if  we  aid  and  abet  the  policy  of 
colonialism. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Cyprus  should 
be  heard  in  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  New 
York  Times  for  Thursday,  July  29,  1954, 
which  contains  an  article  headed,  “Brit¬ 
ain  Proposes  a  Cyprus  Charter.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Britain  Proposes  a  Cyprus  Charter — Move 
Denounced  by  Laborites  for  Not  Allow¬ 
ing  Island  To  Quit  Commonwealth 
London,  July  28. — The  Government  an¬ 
nounced  today  it  intended  to  give  Cyprus 
a  new  constitution  on  the  pattern  of  those 
of  Britain’s  African  and  Asian  colonies.  The 
move  ran  into  immediate  criticism  from 
Laborites. 

The  constitution  would  provide  a  legis¬ 
lature  of  which  only  a  minority  would  be 
elected,  the  majority  being  composed  of  colo¬ 
nial  officials  and  the  governor’s  appointees. 
This  is  the  same  pattern  applied  in  politi¬ 
cally  immature  colonies  as  they  begin  to 
move  toward  self-government. 

Unlike  most  such  constitutions,  this  one 
has  been  prepared  without  consultation  with 
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the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  themselves,  who 
are  so  zealous  for  union  with  Greece  that 
they  refused  to  consider  a  similar  constitu¬ 
tion  offered  in  1948. 

A  debate  arose  over  the  fact  that  Cyprus, 
unlike  other  maturing  colonies,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  Commonwealth  if  it 
wishes  to.  This  restriction,  announced  by 
Henry  L.  Hopkinson,  Minister  of  State  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  was  called  hypercritical 
by  Tom  Driberg,  a  leftwing  Laborite.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  required  Mr.  Driberg  to 
withdraw  the  word. 

Aneurin  Bevan,  leader  of  the  Labor  Party’s 
leftwing,  safe  the  Government  stand  would 
be  fiercely  resented  by  the  population  of 
Cyprus. 

He  connected  the  offer  with  the  pending 
British  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Egypt, 
which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  removal 
of  the  Middle  East  command  to  Cyprus.  He 
said  the  command  was  being  established  “in 
the  middle  of  a  hostile  colony,  made  more 
hostile  by  the  extremely  unfortunate  lan¬ 
guage  used  this  afternoon.” 

Mr.  Hopkinson  had  declared  it  always  had 
been  understood  and  agreed  that  certain 
commonwealth  territories  could  never  be 
expected  to  be  fully  independent.  He  was 
backed  up  by  the  outgoing  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  Oliver  Lyttelton,  who  told  the  House  of 
Commons  this  might  be  the  last  occasion 
he  would  address  it. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  said  Britain  could  not  turn 
Cyprus  over  to  Greece,  as  a  large  number 
of  Cypriots  desired,  because  all  the  experts 
agreed  the  island  was  essential  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  defense.  To  “hand  it  over  to  an  un¬ 
stable,  though  friendly,  power  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “would  undermine  the  east¬ 
ern  bastion”  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Athens,  July  28. — Foreign  Minister  Ste¬ 
phan  Stephanopoulos  said  tonight  that 
Greece  planned  to  bring  the  Cyprus  question 
before  the  United  Nations  despite  Britain’s 
decision  to  grant  a  constitution  to  the  Cy¬ 
priots.  He  said  the  proposal  was  an  im¬ 
provement  over  that  of  1948  but  did  not  give 
Cypriots  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  article  sets  forth 
a  typical  British  colonial  policy.  The 
policy  seeks,  by  way  of  form,  to  recog¬ 
nize  political  rights  in  Cyprus,  but  gives 
the  people  of  Cyprus  no  substantial  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  political  rights.  The 
people  of  Cyprus  will  understand  that. 
In  the  course  of  human  events,  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  come  to  understand  it, 
too. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
the  United  States  should  stop  supporting 
colonialism  in  this  world  as  a  part  of  its 
foreign  policy.  Likewise  it  should  stop 
supporting  the  totalitarian  practices  of 
totalitarian  states.  It  should  answer  the 
vicious,  lying  Russian  propaganda  by 
way  of  a  clear  demonstration  of  acts 
which  would  make  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  on  the  side  of  colonial¬ 
ism,  and  are  not  on  the  side  of  economic 
imperialism  of  any  foreign  power;  but 
that  we  recognize  that  all  human  beings 
have  a  common  denominator  of  human 
instincts,  and  that  instinctively  all  peo¬ 
ple  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  po¬ 
litical  freedom  and  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  to  be 
critical  of  any  foreign  policy  of  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  whenever  I  see  such  specific 
acts  as  we  have  noted  in  recent  years  that 
would  justify  the  criticism  that  this 
country  is  allied  on  the  side  of  colonial- 


I  have  mentioned  Indochina.  To  re¬ 
peat,  my  position  has  been  all  along  that 
the  part  this  country  should  have 
played — and  we  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  a  great  opportunity  of  leadership  in 
this  matter,  in  my  judgment — was  to 
have  urged  from  the  very  beginning  the 
declaration  of  a  United  Nations  trustee¬ 
ship  in  Indochina,  based  upon  independ¬ 
ence  now — not  tomorrow,  not  next  year, 
but  now — and  a  guaranty  by  the  United 
Nations  to  the  people  of  Indochina  of 
their  political  freedom  now.  *  What  a 
rocking  back  on  the  heels  that  would 
have  produced,  so  far  as  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Asia  is  concerned.  It  would 
have  been  a  clear  demonstration  that  we 
meant  it  when  we  took  our  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  self-determination  principle 
as  it  was  written  into  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  which  became  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  apparently  we 
were  afraid  to  offend  the  French.  Ap¬ 
parently  in  our  foreign  policy  we  were 
not  willing  to  stand  up  against  the  mate¬ 
rialistic  aspirations  of  the  French  and 
take  a  clear  and  strong  stand  on  the  side 
of  human  rights.  What  a  different  sit¬ 
uation  would  exist  in  Indochina  if  such  a 
trusteeship  had  been  supported  by  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  We  would 
have  had  Russia  on  the  defensive  in  the 
battle  between  freedom  and  enslavement 
in  Asia.  But  that  is  not  the  course  of 
action  we  followed;  and  I  think  we 
muffed  the  ball  at  Geneva. 

There  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  to  assume 
the  offensive  against  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda.  That  was  not  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  the  Secretary  of  State  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  my  judgment,  as  a  result  of 
his  course  of  action  at  Geneva,  we  suf¬ 
fered  one  of  the  greatest  major  defeats 
in  all  the  history  of  American  diplomacy. 

In  the  early  stages  of  that  controversy, 
apparently  the  course  of  action  the 
United  States  State  Department  wanted 
to  follow  was  one  of  armed  intervention 
in  Indochina — to  protect  what?  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Asians,  it  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  program  to 
protect  French  colonialism  in  Indochina. 
That  policy  should  have  been  discarded 
first.  With  that  policy  abandoned,  and 
with  the  free  nations  among  the  Allied 
group  then  standing  to  protect  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  of  Indochina,  under  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship,  until  free 
elections  could  have  been  held,  and  until 
the  people  of  Indochina  could  have  taken 
over  their  Governments  for  themselves 
and  operated  them  by  themselves,  Rus¬ 
sia  would  have  been  put  on  the  defensive 
in  Asia. 

In  my  judgment,  Russia  will  never 
come  forward  and  stand  up  against  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  when  they  are 
willing  to  stand  for  united  action,  and 
when  they  stand  for  the  kind  of  moral 
law  I  am  urging  here  today,  and  which 
should  be  the  warp  and  woof  of  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy.  But  I  regretfully  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  not  the 
situation  today. 

I  close  by  saying  that  if  we  mean  it 
when  we  say  we  wish  to  be  an  ally  of 
freedom,  we  had  better  follow  a  different 
course  of  action  in  respect  to  protect- 
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ing  the  freedom  of  Israel  than  we  have 
followed  during  the  past  14  months.  If 
we  mean  what  we  say,  then  we  had  better 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  can  be 
counted  upon  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  free  nations,  because,  in  my  judgment, 
the  maintenance  of  their  freedom  is 
essential  in  the  century  ahead  if  free¬ 
dom  is  eventually  to  survive  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  the 
committee  report  accompanying  this  bill. 
The  committee  report  embraces  a  table 
of  projects  for  the  construction  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  previously  appropriated 
funds.  In  that  table  I  do  not  see  one 
of  the  items  which  was  requested  by  the 
Military  Department  but  which  had  not 
been  enacted  into  law  prior  to  the  time 
the  compilation  was  made.  I  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  item  for  the  Black  Hills 
Ordnance  Depot,  with  which  the  Senator 
is  familiar. 

Since  that  is  merely  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  and  requires  agreement 
with  the  House  committee,  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  Senator  could  assure  me  that 
in  the  conference  with  the  House  this 
ordnance  depot  item  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  an  effort  to  secure  con¬ 
currence  in  the  application  of  previously 
appropriated  funds  consistent  with  the 
authorization  which  has  since  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  understands  that  item, 
and  while  this  is  not  in  the  bill  and  is 
not  an  item  mentioned  in  the  report  on 
page  46 - 

Mr.  CASE.  The  general  program  is 
based  on  page  46. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  be  glad  to  add  in 
the  report  and  present  to  the  conference 
the  Black  Hills  Ordnance  Depot. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  mentioned  in  the 
hearings  at  page  1005. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  remember  that  it  is. 
This  is  not  new  funds.  This  is  merely 
putting  it  in  the  program  for  previously 
appropriated  funds,  in  line  with  a  series 
of  other  programs  which  we  have  out¬ 
lined  on  page  46  of  the  report. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
request  of  the  Army  as  shown  at  page 
1005  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  aware  of  that  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  can  include  it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  in  the  chair).  Objection  is  heard. 

The  call  of  the  roll  will  be  continued. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 
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following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

George 

Monroney 

Barrett 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pa  store 

Bowring 

Hill 

Reynolds 

Byrd 

Holland 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Long 

Symington 

Ervin 

Malone 

Upton 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Frear 

Martin 

Williams 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
&  tors 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr. 
Crippa,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  F'ulbright, 
Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Johnston 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Kerr,  Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  May- 
bank,  Mr.  McCarran,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Millikin,  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Pur- 
tell,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thye, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Welker,  and  Mr. 
Young  entered  the  Chamber  and  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  more  than  a  few 
moments.  However,  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Senate  what  the  amendment 
entails.  It  means  a  reduction  of  approx¬ 
imately  $1,033,000,000  in  the  overall  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  program. 

Although  that  would  appear  to  be  a 
reduction  of  about  one-third  of  the  new 
money,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Sen¬ 
ators  that  it  is  a  reduction  of  only  7.2 
percent,  just  a  little  over  7  percent,  of 
the  overall  amount  now  in  the  program. 

If  we  grant  the  full  amount  requested 
under  the  bill,  there  will  be  on  hand 
$12,849,500,000.  Based  on  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  referring  to  page  12 
of  the  committee  report,  even  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration  does  not 
believe  it  is  capable  of  spending  this 
money  much  more  rapidly  than  at  the 
rate  of  $5,500,000,000  a  year.  Therefore, 
looking  at  page  12  of  the  report,  based 
on  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 


tion’s  own  estimate,  we  find  that  at  this 
time  next  year  they  would  still  have  left 
over  $7,360,000,000.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  based  on  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  itself,  they 
would  have  on  hand  enough  money  to 
carry  the  program  on  for  2  years  and  3 
months,  if  my  amendment  should  carry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  hav¬ 
ing  money  on  hand  that  much  ahead 
of  time,  or,  to  illustrate  it  another  way, 
if  Senators  would  just  look  at  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  before  them,  and  if  they 
will  turn  to  page  13  in  that  committee 
report,  they  will  see  a  chart.  They  will 
see  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  chart  fig¬ 
ures  indicating  the  rate  at  which  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  has 
been  able  to  dispose  of  funds  under  this 
program. 

They  will  see,  Mr.  President,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  program  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  around  $5  billion,  and 
they  will  further  see  that  it  was  3  years 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  successful  in  disposing  of  the 
first  $5  billion  appropriated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  But  during  that  same  period  of 
time  the  Congress  appropriated  twice 
that  amount  of  money,  so  during  the  first 
3  years  the  Congress  appropriated  three 
times  as  much  money  as  the  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  could  dispose  of  during  the  first 
3  years. 

If  Senators  will  lock  at  last  year’s 
expenditure,  which  is  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  dotted  line  on  page  13  of  the  re¬ 
port,  they  will  see  that  we  have  already 
on  hand  enough  money  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  2  years.  I  insist  that 
it  is  terribly  wasteful  to  give  any  organ¬ 
ization  appropriations  to  the  extent  of 
$9,749,000,000  more  than  it  can  spend 
in  the  next  year.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  should  not  give  away  those  weapons 
to  our  friends  and  allies,  but  I  do  say 
that  if  we  want  to  give  arms  away,  there 
is  no  requirement  that  we  appropriate 
the  money  as  much  as  3  years  in  advance. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  report 
that  lead  time  is  involved,  and  that  the 
money  is  required  to  be  on  hand  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  guns, 
tanks,  and  other  weapons  are  con¬ 
structed. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  the  weapons  we 
are  giving  away  under  this  program  are 
weapons  which  require  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  lead  time.  A  type  of  weapon  which 
takes  a  long  lead  time  is  the  latest  type 
of  jet  aircraft.  The  latest  type  of  jet 
aircraft  requires  several  years  from  the 
time  it  is  on  the  drawing  board  until  it 
begins  to  roll  off  the  production  line. 
However,  we  are  not  giving  away  our  lat¬ 
est  type  jet  aircraft  to  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  equipment 
we  are  giving  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
Formosa.  He  does  not  even  have  the  old¬ 
est  model  American  jet  airplane.  We 
give  our  allies  the  older  type  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  weapons  of  a  second  rank. 
We  give  them  the  type  of  weapons  that 
are  not  in  the  greatest  need  here,  and 
it  makes  good  sense  to  do  it  that  way. 
We  have  such  weapons  available  gener¬ 
ally  on  much  shorter  notice. 


I  point  out  to  Senators  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  never  been  restudied  and  re¬ 
considered.  If  that  had  been  done,  the 
same  thing  would  have  happened  to  this 
program  that  happened  with  regard  to 
the  military  base  construction  program. 
Senators  will  recall  that  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Ensenhower  administration 
an  enormous  reduction  was  made  in  the 
Air  Force  requests  for  airplanes.  We 
spent  for  airplanes  during  that  year  even 
more  than  we  spent  during  the  previous 
year.  The  spending  for  military  con¬ 
struction  was  even  more  than  it  had  been 
during  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  had  been 
such  an  excess  in  appropriations  remain¬ 
ing  from  prior  years  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  the  position  that  it  did  not 
need  to  ask  for  as  great  an  appropriation 
during  that  year,  even  though  it  actually 
spent  more  money  on  defense  than  its 
predecessor  administration  had  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  some  new 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  we  have  given  to  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  world  a  grand 
total  of  $45,510,000,000.  That  amounts 
to  approximately  $1,000  for  every  family 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  debt  today,  in  terms  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  is  as  great  as  that  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  combined.  Yet  we 
shall  be  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  be¬ 
fore  this  session  of  Congress  ends. 

I  urge  Senators  to  adopt  the  same  phi¬ 
losophy  with  respect  to  spending  money 
to  help  our  allies  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  very  soundly  adopted  with 
regard  to  raising  the  national  debt 
limit.  What  is  that  philosophy?  It  is 
the  philosophy  advanced  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  who  argued  in  that  commit¬ 
tee  that  we  should  not  raise  the  debt 
limit  until  it  had  been  proved  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  it. 

If  my  amendment  were  approved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  committee  report,  on  page 
12,  the  second  from  the  last  paragraph, 
there  would  be  on  hand  $6,360,000,000  of 
unexpended  money  at  this  time  next 
year.  I  say  that  because  on  page  12  of 
the  committee  report  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mate  that  there  will  be  on  hand  $7,360,- 
800,000  if  the  full  amount  is  appropri¬ 
ated. 

Why  does  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  this  amount  of  money 
on  hand?  I  believe  I  can  tell  Senators 
the  reason.  The  reason  is  that  we  had 
a  program  which  entailed  obtaining 
agreements  with  our  allies  before  we 
gave  them  arms  and  equipment  paid  for 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
However,  our  administrators  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  negotiating  such  agreements 
with  our  allies.  Therefore,  if  we  look  at 
the  chart  on  page  13,  we  note  that  they 
were  not  successful  in  spending  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program  10  percent  of 
the  money  given  to  them.  It  will  be 
noted  also  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  they  had  not  been  successful  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
money  given  them  during  the  first  year. 
However,  that  did  not  keep  them  from 
asking  for  money  at  an  ever  accelerated 
pace. 
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Why  did  they  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  come  to  tell  us  that  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  first  $5  billion,  and  that 
they  still  had  $4  billion  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year?  Why  did 
they  not  come  to  us  and  tell  us  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  that  they  were  not 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  $10  billion  they  had 
on  hand,  and  that  they  had  been  able  to 
get  delivery  of  only  a  little  more  than  $2 
billion? 

It  is  because  they  advanced  the  phil¬ 
osophy  that  if  they  could  not  get  rid 
of  all  the  money  in  1  year  they  should 
double  up  on  the  amount  to  be  spent 
in  the  next  year.  They  were  faced  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  make 
their  program  move  as  fast  as  they 
wanted,  and  to  give  away  money  at  the 
rate  of  $5  billion  a  year.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  been  continuing  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  at  an  ever  accelerated 
pace. 

With  regard  to  our  own  military  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  the 
discovery  that  money  had  been  requested 
too  fast  with  regard  to  air  bases.  He 
reduced  the  appropriation  for  air  bases, 
and  we  had  a  fight  on  that  point  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Secretary 
was  upheld. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  found  that 
he  had  money  far  in  advance  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  acquiring  airplanes. 
Thereupon  he  reduced  his  request  for 
new  appropriations  for  that  item. 

Such  reappraising  has  not  been  done 
in  connection  with  this  program.  The 
committee  has  furnished  a  chart  which 
proves  that  to  be  the  fact.  There  will 
be  on  hand  next  year  $7  billion.  There 
is  no  item  in  the  program  that  we  can¬ 
not  acquire  if  we  reduce  the  program 
by  a  billion  dollars  as  of  now. 

What  I  should  like  to  have  done  is  to 
have  the  same  savings  and  economies 
and  replanning  effected  in  connection 
with  this  program  that  we  have  seen 
applied  to  our  own  defense  program. 
I  should  like  to  point  to  one  example 
of  the  failure  of  replanning  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers’ 
funds.  That  is  in  connection  with  In¬ 
dochina.  If  Senators  will  look  at  pages 
253  and  254  of  the  hearings,  they  will 
note  that  General  Stewart  told  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  that  he 
had  no  idea  how  they  could  possibly 
dispose  of  the  $800  million  provided  in 
the  bill  for  Indochina.  He  did  not 
know  what  they  would  do  with  the 
money. 

I  do  not  have  this  information  di¬ 
rectly,  but  I  do  have  it  on  good  hearsay, 
and  I  will  be  interested  to  hear  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  item  by  the  committee. 
The  fact  is  that  today  we  have  on  the 
docks  in  Indochina,  still  in  the  crates, 
approximately  $450  million  worth  of 
equipment  which  has  never  been  taken 
from  the  crates  in  which  it  was  shipped 
to  Indochina.  That  is  not  to  mention 
more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  equipment 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
Vietnamese,  or  the  equipment  that  was 
funneled  first  to  France  and  then  into 
Indochina.  In  addition,  there  is  $600 
million  worth  of  equipment  in  the  pipe¬ 
lines,  on  its  way  to  Indochina.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  $800  million  is  provided  in  the  bill 
for  Indochina. 

No  war  is  going  on  in  Indochina,  now. 
A  truce  has  been  signed.  The  terms  of 
the  truce  pledge  both  sides  to  free  elec¬ 
tions.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  American 
expert  tell  me  that  he  expects  us  to  win 
those  free  elections.  Therefore  we  can 
anticipate  that  on  this  whole  program 
we  may  lose  all  of  bur  expenditures,  and 
our  enemies  may  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  our  enormous  investments  in  that 
war. 

There  was  some  consideration  being 
given  to  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
spend  the  $600  million  that  has  already 
been  appropriated,  and  that  we  should 
not  spend  the  $800  million  requested  in 
the  bill.  By  how  much  did  the  commit¬ 
tee  cut  it?  The  committee  cut  the  $800 
million  by  $72  million.  They  should  have 
taken  out  the  whole  $800  million.  They 
should  have  also  asked  for  a  repro¬ 
graming  of  the  $600  million  that  was 
left  over. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Europe.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chart  on  page  10  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  we  have  already  given 
Europe  in  direct  defense  assistance  and 
defense  support  $17  billion  worth  of 
arms.  There  is  no  war  in  Europe. 
European  countries  are  not  using  the 
machine  guns,  rifles,  tanks,  and  planes 
that  we  have  given  them.  There  is  no 
fighting  going  on  there  at  all.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  ammunition  depots  in  Europe, 
stocked  up  sufficient  for  months  of  heavy 
fighting.  They  already  have  on  hand  $17 
billion  of  American  equipment. 

That  is  not  the  end  of  it.  There  is 
$5,683,000,000  unexpended  and  $2,527,- 
000,000  unobligated  for  Europe.  Why 
would  there  be  $2,527,000,000  unobligated 
for  Europe?  My  best  guess  is  that  funds 
have  been  held  back  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  France  would  ratify  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defense  Community  and  then  we 
could  use  some  of  the  $2,500,000,000  to 
arm  the  Germans.  That  would  be  a  good 
project,  but  why  should  additional  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  be  authorized  awaiting 
something  that  may  never  happen?  If 
we  are  able  to  ratify  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Community,  that  will  be  a  good 
time  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  and  see  what  else  we  could  give 
those  people.  I  point  out  that  already 
we  have  on  hand  enough  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  going  for  another  2  years  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  expenditure  that  has 
ever  been  reached. 

In  addition  to  the  $5,683  million  for 
Europe,  there  is  also  on  hand  for  Europe 
$360  million  for  defense  support,  making 
a  total  amount  of  money  for  Europe, 
unspent,  of  approximately  $6  billion  al¬ 
ready.  This  bill  provides  another  $900 
million.  Certainly  the  program  can  be 
restudied,  and  reductions  can  be  made. 

In  this  program  approximately  $20 
billion  has  been  spent  to  the  present 
date  for  arming  our  friends  and  allies. 
Most  of  those  arms  are  still  on  hand.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  $9,500  million 
still  left  on  hand,  and  even  if  my 
amendment  carries,  there  will  be  left 
almost  $12  billion  of  unexpended  funds. 
Think  of  it,  Mr.  President.  That  is  two- 
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thirds  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
under  the  entire  Marshall  plan  over  a 
period  of  5  years.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
even  with  my  amendment,  there  will  be 
on  hand,  unexpended,  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  amount  of  money  provided  under 
the  Marshall  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  all  Europe. 

Senators  will  recall  that  when  we  un¬ 
dertook  the  Marshall  plan  we  would  not 
put  such  enormous  amounts  of  unobli¬ 
gated  appropriations  in  the  hands  of 
any  administrator.  We  required  a  care¬ 
ful  year-by-year  check  to  see  how  much 
money  had  been  spent  and  how  much 
money  was  still  needed.  That  program 
was  carefully  reviewed  and  checked 
year  by  year. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Congress  has  lost 
control  of  the  program.  It  is  completely 
beyond  our  control.  Yet  Senators,  in  all 
good  faith,  not  wanting  to  be  criticized 
for  reducing  defense  spending,  have 
found  themselves  voting  year  in  and 
year  out  for  the  highest  possible  figure 
for  our  allies. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  last  year. 
An  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  reduce  the 
program  by  $500  million  came  within 
four  votes  of  carrying.  What  do  we 
find  this  year?  The  Administrator  now 
has  on  hand  $9,749,500,000.  If  my 
amendment  had  carried  last  year,  the 
administration  would  now  have  on  hand 
$9,249,500,000.  Would  not  that  be  diffi¬ 
cult?  Think  what  a  difficult  task  would 
be  imposed  on  him  to  operate  his  agency 
with  a  surplus  of  only  $9y2  billion,  just 
enough  to  carry  him  for  2  years.  Would 
not  that  be  unfortunate? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  program  we 
have  before  us.  The  administration  has 
not  been  able  to  spend  all  the  money. 
The  wars  have  stopped.  The  situation 
has  changed.  There  is  a  truce  in  Indo¬ 
china.  But  does  that  cause  our  officials 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  spending?  No. 
They  say,  “Give  us  every  possible  bit.” 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  ex¬ 
amined  some  of  these  generals.  They 
were  asked,  “What  will  you  do  with  the 
$800  million  when  the  war  ends  in  Indo¬ 
china?”  They  said,  “We  can  reprogram 
the  money.”  Yet  every  program  they 
have  already  has  adequate  funds  for 
more  than  2  years  and  3  months.  When 
they  reprogram,  all  they  can  do  is  to 
project  the  program  another  year  or  two 
further  in  advance. 

When  enormous  piles  of  dollars  are 
made  available  to  administrators,  the 
effect  on  them  is  to  chastise  them  for 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  money  any  faster  than  they  did.  It 
is  discouraging  to  anyone  who  is  trying 
to  economize  and  save  the  taxpayers’ 
money. 

It  also  places  our  allies  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  position.  They  know  that 
our  administrators  are  on  the  spot,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  able  to  spend 
all  the  money.  The  result  is  that  if  our 
allies  hold  back  and  drag  their  feet  a 
little,  American  officials  will  extend  even 
more  cooperation  and  let  them  have 
things  even  more  their  own  way. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  in  France 
there  was  a  great  furor  because  the 
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French  had  understood  that  they  were 
to  have  a  contract  to  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  $600  million  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  each  year.  'It  seemed  as 
though  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istrator  was  not  going  to  give  them  quite 
that  favorable  a  contract  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  French  labor.  They  were 
somewhat  doubtful  that  they  would 
accept  any  of  our  money  if  we  did  not 
extend  the  contract  to  produce  more  of 
the  equipment  in  France.  That  is  the 
sort  of  situation  we  get  into. 

I  regret  that  the  late  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio  is  not  with  us  today,  because  I 
recall  so  well  how  many  times  he  stood 
on  this  floor  and  eloquently  argued  for 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  foreign-aid 
expenditures.  I  recall  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  every  one  of  those 
attempts.  Generally  speaking,  he  was 
only  trying  to  reduce  the  program  by  10 
percent  year  by  year. 

In  those  cases  the  Administrator  was 
able  to  show  that,  if  we  did  not  give  him 
that  10  percent,  it  would  mean  a  slow¬ 
down  of  the  program.  There  is  no  such 
showing  here.  There  is  money  enough 
to  operate  the  program  for  more  than 
another  year.  If  Congress  wishes  to  step 
up  the  rate  of  expenditure,  it  can  step  it 
up  next  year.  There  need  be  no  slow¬ 
down  when  there  are  more  than  2  years’ 
funds  on  hand. 

One  of  Senator  Taft’s  last  statements 
to  the  press  was  that  he  felt  we  would 
either  have  to  stop  this  program  or  to 
reduce  it  drastically,  because  he  felt  that 
the  public  would  not  stand  for  it  much 
longer. 

We  have  seen  complaints  about  the 
cost  of  our  farm  program,  and  yet  my 
understanding  is  that  all  the  losses  actu¬ 
ally  sustained  in  our  farm  program  to 
this  date  do  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  $1  billion. 

If  this  amendment  carries,  a  slowdown 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  spent  could  mean 
the  saving  of  as  much  money  as  the 
entire  American  farm  program  has  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  in  20  years. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  this  program,  I 
submit  that  the  time  to  do  it  is  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  reports  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  contemplated  under  the 
law  that  when  Congress  authorizes  these 
programs,  the  authorization  bill  should 
be  passed  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  acts.  In  the  haste  with  which 
we  must  act,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  not  been  able  to  wait  for  the 
authorization.  It  has  had  to  go  ahead 
and  act  on  the  appropriation.  At  least 
we  would  be  in  position  to  instruct  the 
committee  that  we  believe  it  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  some  economies  and  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  whole  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  study  of  what  will  be  done 
with  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
entailed  for  Indochina,  amounting  to  a 
gross  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars, 
which  now  must  be  reprogramed,  to  see 
whether  we  should  appropriate  all.  of 
that  great  amount  of  money. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Senators  to  remember  that  this 
is - 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  ' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  the  other  day  the  Senate 
voted — I  think  86  to  2 — for  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  offered,  to  increase  the 
technical-assistance  appropriation  for 
Latin  America.  I  wonder  how  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  would  affect  the 
amendment  which  was  approved  the 
other  day,  and  how  consistently  one 
might  support  the  Senator’s  amendment 
after  having  supported  the  amendment 
to  increase  technical  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  amendment  does  not 
at  all  affect  the  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  My  amendment  applies  to  titles 
I,  n,  and  IV  of  the  bill.  The  technical- 
assistance  program  is  title  IITof  the  bill. 
I  believe  the  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  carefully  studied.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  there  has  been  much 
criticism  of  the  economic  aid  portion  of 
the  bill.  Therefore,  that  portion  has 
been  carefully  scrutinized  and  cut  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  everything  under 
the  military  program  has  been  rushed 
ahead,  and  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
provided  in  excess  of  that  amount  which 
would  be  spent  in  the  next  2  years. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  would  not  at 
all  be  affected  by  the  amendment  I  am 
offering.  My  amendment  applies  only 
to  titles  I,  II,  and  IV.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  ap¬ 
plies  to  title  III,  and  provides  for  a  mere 
$10  million.  I  am  talking  about  billions 
of  dollars. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  program 
will  not  save  this  Nation.  Much  of  the 
program  is  of  a  psychological  character, 
designed  to  encourage  our  allies  to  resist 
in  the  event  they  are  attacked.  The 
weapons  we  shall  be  providing  will  not 
be  modern  weapons  or  the  latest 
weapons.  In  the  main  they  will  be 
weapons  which  our  armed  services  do 
not  have  in  short  supply.  There  will 
be  no  need  to  cut  back  on  the  production 
of  any  weapons  which  any  of  our  allies 
may  want. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  9964  of 
the  Record,  they  will  find  that  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  that  the  Army  already  has  on 
hand  $2  billion  more  than  it  needs.  So 
if  there  is  any  worry  in  the  mind  of  any 
Senator  that  we  might  produce  tanks, 
guns,  or  aircraft  more  slowly  than  we 
should,  I  simply  point  out  that  the  Army 
already  has  on  hand  $2  billion  more  than 
it  needs,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Furthermore,  there  is  more  than  a  2 
years’  supply  of  cash  on  hand  ahead  of 
time  for  this  foreign-aid  program. 

In  the  main,  the  program  is  one  which 
contemplates  that  any  effort  to  subju¬ 
gate  or  overcome  a  friendly  power  must 
be  by  a  major  Russian  effort,  instead  of 
by  internal  subversion.  No  matter  how 
much  we  give  to  our  allies — including 
the  $20  billion  already  given,  the  $9  bil¬ 


lion  now  on  the  way,  and  the  $3  billion 
requested  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate— 
there  will  still  be  an  overwhelming  power 
on  the  Russian  side,  in  the  event  Russia 
chooses  to  start  a  war. 

The  type  of  armament  to  be  provided 
under  this  program  will  only  make  it 
possible  for  our  allies  to  put  up  some 
effective  resistance,  so  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
sider  its  position  before  Russia  could 
subjugate  those  powers. 

This  military  program  only  makes  it 
inevitable  that  if  Russia  starts  world 
war  III,  it  will  start  the  war  by  a  direct 
attack  on  the  United  States  of  America, 
rather  than  starting  the  war  against 
some  foreign  power  which  could  be 
quickly  overcome,  but  only  by  raising  the 
probability  that  the  United  States  would 
go  to  war  against  the  aggressor. 

Any  nation  planning  a  major  aggres¬ 
sion  against  the  free  world  must  realize 
that  it  must  destroy  the  productive  and 
fighting  power  of  the  United  States.  If 
that  could  be  done,  the  aggressor  then 
could  easily  overcome  and  destroy  all  the 
other  nations.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
would  not  fight  because  they  would  know 
they  would  be  quickly  brought  to  their 
knees. 

In  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  only  nation  which  will  save  the 
United  States  is  the  United  States  of 
America  itself.  This  program  does  not 
reduce  the  essential  expenditures  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defense  of  this  country. 
Our  generals  and  admirals  who  testified 
for  the  program  stated  at  the  inception 
that  the  foreign-aid  program  would  not 
reduce  the  defense  requirements  of  this 
Nation.  It  is’  nice  to  have  our  allies 
armed;  but  in  the  last  analysis  no  one 
but  Americans  are  going  to  save  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to.  I  am  positive  that  it  will  not  mean 
a  slowdown  in  the  rate  at  which  we  can 
supply  arms  to  our  allies.  I  believe  it 
will  result  in  a  careful  restudy  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  result  in  a  saving  of 
money.  I  do  not  believe  the  amount  of 
the  saving  can  be  foreseen  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  wish  to  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  statement  which  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  make  to 
the  effect  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  was  not  diligent  in  checking  up 
on  the  foreign-aid  expenditures.  Ex¬ 
penditures  are  what  count  and  not  ap¬ 
propriations  or  authorizations. 

In  the  1953  fiscal  year,  for  all  purposes, 
the  United  States  spent  $5  billion  for 
military  and  economic  foreign  aid.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  which  has  just  ended, 
$4,800,000,000  was  spent.  The  present 
fiscal  year  rate  of  expenditures,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
$5  billion. 

The  $5  billion  is  made  up  of  $3,500,- 
000,000  which  is  to  be  appropriated  this 
year,  and  $1,500,000,000  carried  over  from 
moneys  which  have  been  previously  ap- 
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propriated.  This  means  that  $5  billion 
will  be  expended  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  What  affects  the 
American  taxpayer  is  the  actual  amount 
of  money  being  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

There  will  be  collected  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  this  fiscal  year  some  $60 
billion.  There  will  be  expended  on  for¬ 
eign  aid,  military  and  economic,  in  this 
fiscal  year,  $5  billion  or  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  collections. 

This  use  of  one-twelfth  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  income  insures  that  if  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  a  war,  American 
soldiers  will  not  have  to  do  all  the  fight¬ 
ing,  but  that  there  will  be  men  of  the 
free  nations  fighting  along  side  of  them. 
In  my  opinion,  the  war  will  not  begin 
in  the  United  States  as  our  good  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
would  imply.  The  United  States  may 
be  attacked.  I  agree  that  the  attack 
may  be  from  the  air.  But  as  to  the 
fighting  on  the  ground,  I  want  it  to  be 
as  far  away  from  the  United  States  as 
it  can  be,  and  I  want  help  to  come  from 
every  free  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  make  no  reflection  upon 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations;  but  I  believe  every  Sena¬ 
tor  has  some  responsibility. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  it 
is  not  true  that  there  is  already  on  hand 
$9,500,000,000  which  in  itself  is  almost 
enough  to  carry  the  program  for  another 
2  years. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No.  That  money,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  not  available  for 
expenditure  now.  It  is  committed  under 
a  long-term  program.  I  am  speaking  of 
money  which  will  be  paid  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  from  previously  appropriated 
funds.  That  is  $1,500,000,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  funds  which  we 
are  discussing,  is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  about  $2,700,000,000  which  is  not  even 
committed  as  of  this  date,  and  that  of 
the  funds  committed  $700  million  is 
committed  to  Indochina — a  proposal 
which  should  be  restudied? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  is  now  considering  what  to  do 
about  the  money  programed  for  Indo¬ 
china. 

But  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
figures  there  is  $2,500,000,000  uncom¬ 
mitted.  The  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  is  considering  estimates  which 
provide  that  $1,500,000,000  will  be  com¬ 
mitted  next  year,  and  that  requests  for 
$3,500,000,000  of  new  money  be  appro¬ 
priated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  apparently  is  about  to  vote,  but 
I  have  not  heard  from  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  the  majority  party  as  to 
what  their  basic  position  is  on  the 
amendment  now  being  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  or  what  their 
reply  is  to  the  very  cogent  arguments 
which  he  has  been  making. 

In  times  past.  I  have  heard  speeches 
similar  to  that  which  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  has  just  made,  but  they  have, 
however,  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  interesting  to  see  some  re¬ 
versals  in  the  roles. 

I  am  now  wondering  whether  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  agrees  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from' 
Louisiana,  or  whether  they  are  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

I  therefore  rise  to  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  either 
the  eminent  majority  leader  or  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  to  what  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  majority  party  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  respond  to  the  inquiry.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  speak  this  morning,  and  I 
heard  him  speak  again  this  afternoon, 
quoting  figures  and  debating  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  told 
him  that  I  admired  his  energy,  but  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  spoken  very  authoritatively 
against  the  amendment,  as  also  have 
General  Gruenther  and  Admiral  Rad¬ 
ford. 

I  quote  the  President: 

For  the  new  program  I  urge  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorize  new  appropriations  to  the 
President  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
$3,500,000,000.  This  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  a  40-percent  reduction  in  2  years. 
Further  reductions  in  the  authorized  pro¬ 
gram  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
threat  to  our  national  safety — 

I  emphasize  that — 

in  view  of  the  continuing  threat  to  our  na¬ 
tional  safety,  would  be  unjustified  and  un¬ 
safe.  Because  the  new  program  is  in  larger 
measure  a  continuation  of  existing  programs, 
its  success  requires  reauthorization  for  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  that  are  still  unexpended. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  this  morning 
and  I  heard  this  afternoon  about  all  the 
money  which  the  Senator  said  was  un¬ 
expended.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  realizes  that 
when  an  airplane  is  built  or  when  a  war¬ 
ship  is  built  it  is  not  paid  for,  according 
to  the  contract,  until  the  money  is  due. 

The  Senator  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  there  was  $9,749,500,000 
unexpended  as  of  June  30,  out  of  the 
total  amount,  there  was  only  $2,604,000,- 
000  which  had  not  been  obligated.  How 
much  has  been  obligated  in  the  last  30 
days  I  do  not  know,  but  “all  the  world 
is  a  stage.”  We  have  certainly  seen 
dynamic  situations  recently  which  called 
to  our  attention  the  importance  of  this 
matter. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  a  great  general,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Radford  and  General  Gruenther 
tell  us  that  this  program  is  necessary 
to  be  continued  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  who  am  I  to  hold  back, 
especially  after  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  almost  unanimously, 
with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  to  sustain 
this  program? 

We  did  cut  the  program  to  some 
extent.  We  cut  it  from  $3.5  billion  to 
$3.1  billion. 

I  could  repeat  a  number  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  made  this  morning. 


but  that  would  only  take  time.  I  wish 
to  state  this  amendment  would  add  a 
new  section  imposing  an  overall  ceiling 
of  $2,066,000,000  on  authorizations  for 
title  I,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance,  title 
II,  Development  assistance,  and  title  IV, 
Miscellaneous  Programs.  As  approved 
by  the  committee,  for  those  three  titles 
appropriations  of  $3,196,772,000  are  au¬ 
thorized.  Of  this  amount  $228,300,000 
is  for  items  for  which  no  appropriations 
are  requested  within  this  fiscal  year,  so 
that  so  far  as  fiscal  year  1955  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  authorization  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  $2,968,472,000.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  however,  is  not  limited  to  fiscal 
year  1955.  It  would,  therefore,  make  a 
reduction  of  $1,130,772,000,  or  more  than 
30  percent.  A  reduction  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  would  result  in  a  complete  change 
in  the  character  of  this  program.  It 
would  make  impossible  the  carrying  out 
of  many  of  the  activities  specifically 
provided  for. 

Mr.  President,  something  has  been  said 
about  Indochina.  I  know  the  Senators 
many  times  do  not  listen  to  speeches  of 
other  Senators, .but  time  and  time  again 
I  did  speak  on  this  subject,  and  I  referred 
to  it  when  I  opened  this  debate.  In  that 
speech  I  called  attention  specifically  to 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  very  issue  of  Indochina. 
Of  course,  the  letter  resulted  from  an 
evaluation  of  the  world  situation  in  the 
Far  East.  I  shall  read  the  letter  again, 
so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  understand  what  I  said 
before,  and  what  the  Secretary  said. 

This  is  a  letter  of  July  22,  1954.  I 
wish  to  say  that  what  caused  me  to  ask 
for  this  information  was  the  changed 
situation  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Secretary  addresses  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  You  have  asked  me 
whether  in  my  judgment  the  signing  of  ar¬ 
mistice  agreements  regarding  Indochina 
diminishes  the  need  for  funds  requested  for 
the  area  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  western 
Pacific  in  the  mutual -security  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  armistice  does  not  dimin¬ 
ish  the  need  for  these  funds.  If  anything 
it  increases  the  need  to  have  available  funds 
with  which  to  build  the  defensive  capabil¬ 
ities  and  strengthen  the  resistance  of  the  free 
nations  in  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  parentheti¬ 
cally  that  we  have  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  speaking,  which 
branch,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  speak  in 
terms  of  foreign  relations.  This  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  speaking  through 
his  servant,  in  relation  to  what  is  needed 
for  the  defense  of  this  nation. 

I  continue: 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  during  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  discussed  the  need  for  funds 
in  this  area,  the  possibility  of  a  settlement 
of  the  nature  which  has  now  taken  place 
was  already  foreshadowed.  As  you  will  recall, 
when  I  testified  as  to  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  flexible  fund  to  build  strength  in  this 
region,  I  emphasized  the  need  for  it  even 
should  such  a  settlement  occur  and  I  believe 
this  was  also  held  in  mind  by  members  of 
your  committee.  In  my  estimation,  the  gain 
which  communism  has  now  established  in 
this  area  should  be  a  warning  to  all  the 
people  of  the  region  as  well  as  to  ourselves 
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of  a  need  for  a  determined  effort  to  preserve 
their  freedom.  I  believe  no  one  can  now 
foresee  exactly  how  these  funds  will  be  used. 
However,  their  availability  will  be  essential 
for  the  success  of  plans  now  under  way.  In 
the  event  that  unforeseen  circumstances 
prevent  the  efficient  expenditure  of  these 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
area  against  further  Communist  encroach¬ 
ment,  they  will  of  course  be  held  unexpended 
for  future  disposition  by  the  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  it  is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  to  the  national  interest 
that  these  funds  be  available  and  I  trust  that 
the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  them. 

In  the  discussion  the  other  day,  as 
was  brought  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  several  com¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
equipment  and  materials,  and  so  forth. 
I  should  like  now  to  make  a  statement 
which  I  believe  answers  some  of  the  hy¬ 
pothetical  statements — which  is  all  they 
are — made  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Several  questions  have  been  asked  on 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill  about  the  equipment 
and  materials  which  we  have  furnished 
in  the  Indochina  war.  I  wish  to  give  the 
best  answers  which  I  can  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  I  have  discussed  these  matters 
with  representatives  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  the  State  Department, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  provide  the 
Senate  with  satisfactory  answers  to  all 
the  questions  which  have  been  asked.^ 

First,  the  question  has  been  asked 
whether  all  possible  steps  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  equipment  which  has  been 
furnished  by  the  United  States  to  defend 
Indochina  from  falling  into  Communist 
hands?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
“yes.”  I  am  informed  that  all  further 
shipments  of  equipment  to  Indochina 
have  now  been  stopped,  and  shipments 
on  the  high  seas  have  been  diverted  else¬ 
where.  With  regard  to  equipment  which 
is  already  in  Indochina,  the  situation  is 
this.  General  O’Daniel — “Iron  Mike” 
O’Daniel — the  chief  of  the  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in 
Indochina,  is  working  very  closely  with 
General  Ely,  the  commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  Indochina.  The  French 
have  assured  us  that  they  are  determined 
to  prevent  military  equipment  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists, 
and  that  they  will  evacuate  from  north¬ 
ern  Vietnam  the  maximum  quantity  of 
military  materiel  which  it  is  physically 
possible  to  remove  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  General  O’Daniel  is  satisfied 
that  the  measures  which  the  French  are 
taking  and  plan  to  take  in  the  future  will 
afford  adequate  protection.  As  you  know, 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  agreements  in 
Indochina  allow  10  months  for  evacua¬ 
tion  of  forces  and  their  equipment  from 
areas  which  will  be  eventually  controlled 
by  the  Communists. 

Now,  the  second  question  which  has 
been  asked  has  to  do  with  the  legal  situ¬ 
ation  regarding  military  equipment 
which  has  been  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  I  am  informed  that  the  facts  are 
as  follows:  Title  to  military  equipment 
passes  to  the  receiving  country  when  we 
deliver  it  to  the  receiving  country.  That 
is,  in  the  case  of  equipment  for  the 
French  in  Indochina,  title  passes  when 


we  deliver  it  in  Saigon  or  when  it  is 
placed  aboard  a  French  ship  for  trans¬ 
port  to  Indochina.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  though  the  French  have  title  to  the 
equipment  which  has  been  delivered  to 
them,  that  equipment  was  furnished  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
against  Communist  aggression.  They 
have  signed  an  agreement  with  us  that 
when  the  equipment  is  no  longer  needed 
by  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
furnished  they  will  offer  to  return  it  to 
us.  Therefore,  we  have  the  right  to 
work  out  with  the  French  the  disposition 
of  the  equipment  which  is  now  in  Indo¬ 
china.  Negotiations  with  the  French  are 
now  underway. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  several 
possibilities  are  open  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  this  equipment.  Some 
items  excess  to  continued  French  needs 
in  that  area  may  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  appropriate  disposi¬ 
tion  by  this  Government.  Some  items 
may  be  turned  over  by  the  French, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  for  use  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  free 
Vietnam  in  the  defense  of  their  terri¬ 
tories.  The  precise  quantities  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  which  will  fall  into 
these  several  categories  remains  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  months  ahead,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  develop  in  that  area. 

Everyone  should  be  aware  that  on 
many  of  these  matters,  answers  more 
precise  than  the  ones  I  have  just  given 
cannot  be  given.  The  situation  in  Indo¬ 
china  is  a  brandnew  one.  The  ceasefire 
agreements  are  susceptible  of  various 
and  sometimes  conflicting  interpreta¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  know  in  detail  what 
the  plans  of  the  independent  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  free  Viet¬ 
nam  will  be.  We  do  not  know  what  role 
the  International  Truce  Commission  will 
Play. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  have  suffered  a  setback 
in  Indochina.  It  is  true  that  the  re¬ 
quest  for  an  emergency  fund  for  Indo¬ 
china  was  based  on  some  assumptions 
which  no  longer  are  valid.  But  the  vital 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  situation 
is  worse,  not  better,  that  it  was  then  as¬ 
sumed  to  be.  The  President  has  asked 
for  an  emergency  fund  to  deal  with  the 
whole  problem  of  the  defense  of  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific.  We 
should  not  deny  him  that  means  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  the  dangers  and  problems  which 
lie  ahead  in  strengthening  that  area 
against  any  further  advances  by  com¬ 
munism.  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wish  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  the  very 
eminent  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  that  the  administration  is  plan¬ 


ning  to  spend  next  year  on  foreign  aid 
approximately  the  same  amount  as  in 
past  years,  namely,  approximately  $5 
billion? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  say  that  of 
course  when  there  is  a  pipeline,  there  is 
difficulty  in  getting  deliveries  started; 
but  once  the  start  is  made,  the  volume 
of  deliveries  increases.  Fpr  example, 
only  today  or  yesterday  I  heard  a  state¬ 
ment  that  some  of  the  jet  planes  we  au¬ 
thorized  in  1951  for  delivery  to  Turkey 
are  just  now  being  delivered.  In  other 
words,  once  the  authorization  is  made 
and  once  the  pipeline  is  established,  some 
time  must  pass  before  the  deliveries  are 
actually  made — in  this  case  to  the  Turks. 
We  have  to  authorize  the  appropriations 
and  make  the  appropriations  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  delivery  dates. 

Having  that  situation  in  mind,  and 
considering  the  approximately  $3  billion 
which  we  propose  to  authorize  for  appro¬ 
priation  at  this  time,  we  expect  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  come  out  of  appropriations  we 
have  heretofore  made.  I  think  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  is  substan¬ 
tially  a  correct  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield  to  me  at 
this  point,  for  a  question — and  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  at  this  time - - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wishes  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true,  based  on 
the  chart  on  page  15,  that  this  admin¬ 
istration  is  giving  away  money  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  Truman  administration 
succeeded  in  giving  away  money  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  program,  in  the 
last  year  it  was  in  office?  I  ask  that 
question  because  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Truman  administration,  they  succeeded 
in  giving  away  $2,500,000,000  under  this 
program,  whereas  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  has,  under  this  program,  been 
giving  away  money  at  the  rate  of  $5  bil¬ 
lion  this  year. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  whether  that  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  say  that  once  a 
manufacturing  operation  has  begun, 
there  is  greater  efficiency  as  time  passes 
and  as  greater  experience  is  had  in  the 
operation. 

In  this  case,  it  is  possible  to  do  a  better 
job  after  the  operation  has  been  well 
begun.  So  the  deliveries  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  the  maximum,  if  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  means. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said  actually  true? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  agree  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  made  a  correct  state- 
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ment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  chart  appearing 
on  page  15  of  the  hearings?  I  refer  to 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  to  wit,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  authorizations,  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  is  now  spending  on  foreign  aid 
at  a  rate  approximately  twice  that  of 
the  last  year  of  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  making  that  state¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  not 
placing  the  matter  on  a  fair  basis.  This 
administration  is  now  paying  for  what 
the  Government  contracted  for  in  the 
last  years  of  the  preceding  administra¬ 
tion.  The  articles  are  now  being  placed 
in  the  pipeline  and  delivered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  request  for  the  present 
authorization  is  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
White  House  is  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  ? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  has  asked  a  double-barreled  ques¬ 
tion.  I  would  say  the  President  is  op¬ 
posed  to  any  substantial  cuts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes  a 
cut  of  $1  billion.  Therefore,  is  it  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Republican  policy  committee  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  assume  it  is  opposed, 
although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
policy  committe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  permit  me  to  state  that  in 
times  past,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  well  aware,  I  have  supported 
the  foreign-aid  program,  both  under  the 
Truman  administration  and  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes;  and  I  honor  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  it.  I,  too,  have 
supported  the  foreign-aid  program  un¬ 
der  both  the  Truman  administration  and 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  it. 

I  have  given  this  support  because  I 
have  believed  we  had  to  have  allies; 
that  in  the  case  of  Europe  we  needed 
to  build  up  the  economic  health  of  those 
countries;  and  that  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  countries,  we  needed  to  provide 
arms.  Let  me  say  that  I  also  believe 
in  the  technical  assistance  program  for 
the  people  between  Cairo  and  Singapore 
as  a,  practical  way  of  demonstrating 
Christian  friendship  and  in  the  process 
helping  win  friends  among  the  neutral 
and  uncommitted  third  of  the  world. 
However,  I  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
peculiar  situation  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois,  in  that  after  having  supported 
the  Eisenhower  foreign-aid  program  last 
year,  I  was  then  attacked  by  virtually 


every  Republican  leader  in  my  State 
and  was  denounced  for  my  program  of 
supporting  the  Eisenhower  foreign-aid 
program.  The  Republican  leaders  who 
denounced  me  for  that  include  some  of 
the  leaders  who  now  seem  to  be  in  great 
favor  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  asked  me  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  I  wish  to  make 
certain,  this  afternoon,  where  the  White 
House  stands  on  the  program.  If  the 
White  House  favors  foreign  aid,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  I  think 
the  White  House  is  taking  a  correct  po¬ 
sition — much  as  I  love  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

However,  do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair 
for  me  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  diving 
into  the  water  to  help  save  the  child  of 
the  administration,  and  then,  when  I 
get  to  the  shore,  to  have  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Republican  leaders  say, 
“That  is  not  our  child,  and  you  are  wast¬ 
ing  our  money’’? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  wonderful  question,  and  I  agree  with 
it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  let  me  say  that,  on  the  subject  of 
the  foreign-aid  situation,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  matters  eye  to  eye.  Let  me  also 
say  that  I  have  been  condemned  by  some 
of  my  own  Republican  brethren  for  some 
of  the  same  things  for  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  has  been  condemned. 
However,  in  that  connection  I  may  refer 
to  the  statement  made  about  a  famous 
Democrat:  “We  love  him  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made.”  I  think  that  statement 
is  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  glory  in  those 
enemies.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes.  So  now  we  have 
on  this  floor  a  demonstration  of  the 
American  way.  We  can  disagree. 

I  wish  to  make  a  little  clearer  my 
position  on  this  matter,  because  I  re¬ 
spect  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  I  realize 
that  anyone  who  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
dollar  at  this  time  is  very  much  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  United  States;  he  is  supposed 
to  be  one  who  thinks  in  terms  of  saving 
the  ship  of  state.  However,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  as  was  said  earlier  today 
by  a  distinguished  Senator,  the  money 
we  are  spending  on  this  program  con¬ 
stitutes  the  best  insurance-policy  pre¬ 
mium  we  can  pay  to  save  America.  If 
we  do  not  spend  this  money  abroad,  we 
probably  shall  have  to  spend  10  times 
as  much  in  preparing  our  national  de¬ 
fense  within  our  own  borders — although 
of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Yet  that  opinion  is  based  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  great  leaders  in  the 
military  field.  His  statement  was  made 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  this 
point,  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  for  a  question; 
but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  must 
admit  that  I  have  been  very  patient  to¬ 
day,  for  I  have  listened  to  him  make  the 
same  speech  twice.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  agree  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
know  what  our  money  is  to  be  spent  for, 
when  we  appropriate  it  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars?  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  think  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  us  to  know  precisely  what 
our  money  is  to  be  spent  for? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course  I  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  not  -  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  agree  with  me  that  in 
carrying  out  the  program,  $600  million 
of  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
Indochina,  although  the  Senator’s  letter 
has  explained  that  those  funds  or  goods 
purchased  with  them  will  not  be  sent  to 
Indochina;  and  $800  million  of  new 
appropriations  are  now  proposed  to  be 
authorized  for  Indochina,  although  in 
the  Senator’s  letter  it  is  explained  that 
that  money,  or  goods  purchased  with  it, 
will  not  be  sent  to  Indochina? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  fully  agree  that  we 
can  get  a  bill  of  particulars.  We  got  one 
last  night.  We  can  get  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  every  time  about  the  future. 
If  we  could  look  into  the  crystal  ball 
and  see  what  is  going  to  happen  here  or 
there,  we  could  tell  exactly  where  we 
were  going  to  spend  the  money.  The 
Secretary’s  letter  says  that.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  in  the  Far  East 
tomorrow,  because  the  Kremlin  is  pull¬ 
ing  the  strings.  We  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  anywhere,  but  we  must  be 
prepared,  and  appropriate  money  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  in  defense  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  love  the  Senator  for 
that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
that  although  we  have  lost  out  in  north¬ 
ern  Indochina,  and  although  the  elec¬ 
tions  may  turn  against  us  in  the  rest 
of  Indochina,  we  have  not  given  up  the 
struggle  to  keep  southeastern  Asia  free ; 
so  we  are  trying  to  create  an  alliance 
of  those  people  and  other  nations  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  keep  commu¬ 
nism  out  of  Thailand,  Burma,  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  and  so  forth. 
So  I  think  it  is  proper  that  there  should 
be  an  uncommitted  authorization  which 
can  be  used  for  these  purposes  if  the 
administration  is  successful  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  such  a  treaty. 

I  am  delighted  to  defend  the  admin¬ 
istration  on  this  point.  I  regret  only 
that  our  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Whey]  has  been  left  alone,  as  he 
so  often  has  been,  to  defend  the  admin¬ 
istration  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  good  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
carried  the  burden  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  for  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
and  he  has  had  nothing  but  kicks  and 
cuffs  from  his  party  for  his  pains. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Senator 
is  a  great  American  and  deserves  the 
thanks  not  only  of  his  country,  but  of 
his  party;  and  if  his  party  will  not 
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thank  him,  I,  at  least,  will  do  so  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  in¬ 
terruption?  I  wish  to  help  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  [Mr.  Wiley]  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  answer  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  en¬ 
tire  membership  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  supported  the  bill. 


Furthermore,  the  Republican  policy 
committee  is  supporting  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  bill  for  months. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Just  a 
moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Record  of  pages  10,  11,  and 


12  of  the  committee  report,  with  the 
tables  of  balances  that  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  so  much. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages, 
together  with  the  tables,  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

5.  UNOBLIGATED  AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

The  committee  thoroughly  examined  the 
amounts  unobligated  and  unexpended  from 
previous  appropriations,  which  the  bill  car¬ 
ries  over.  The  following  table  shows  these 
balances  as  of  June  30  last  year,  with  esti¬ 
mates  for  June  30  this  year  and  next  year: 


Unexpended  and  unobligated  balances 


[In  thousands] 


Category 


Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ 

Title  I— Mutual  defense  assistance: 

Chapter  1— Military  assistance: 

Sec.  103.  General  authorization _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  106  (c): 

(1)  Europe,  includes  facilities  assistance . . . . 

(2)  Near  East . . _ . . : _ _ _ 

(3)  Far  East . . - . . 

(4)  Latin  America.. _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure _ 

Sec.  105.  Development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design . . 

Total,  chapter  1 . . . . . . 

Chapter  2— Southeast  Asia,  the  western  Pacific  and  direct  forces  support: 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific _ _ 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support _ 

Sec.  123.  Common-use  items _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  chapter  2 _ _ _i . . 

Chapter  3— Defense  support: 

Sec.  131  (b): 

(1)  Europe . . . . . . 

(2)  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia _ _ _ _ _ 

(3)  Far  East  and  Pacific _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  132: 

(a)  Korean  program.. _ _ 

(c)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency _ 

Total,  chapter  3.... . . . . 

Total,  title  I _ _ _ 

Title  IX — Development  assistance: 

See.  201  (a): 

(1)  Near  East  and  Africa _ _ _ _ _ 

(2)  South  Asia... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Far  East  and  Pacific _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(3)  American  Republics _ x _ _ _ _ _ 

Europe  (coal  and  steel  loan)... . . 

Total,  title  II... _ _ _ _ _ 

Title  III— Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  304.  Authorization _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  technical  cooperation: 

(a)  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance _ _ 

(b)  Organization  of  American  States . . . . 

Total,  title  III _ _ _ _ _ 

Title  IV— Other  programs: 

Sec.  403.  Special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas _ 

Sec.  405  (a).  Movement  of  migrants  and  refugees _ 

Sec.  405  (c).  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund _ 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  welfare _ _ _ 1 _ 

Sec.  407.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (authorization  only).. 

Sec.  408  (a).  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization _ 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight  charges.. _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses _ 

Total,  title  IV.. . . . 

No  fiscal  year  1055  request: 

Escapees _ _ _ _ _ 

Basic  materials _ 

Sec.  550  sales _ _ _ _ 

Special  projects _ _ 

East  German  food _ 

Operation  Reindeer . . . . . . . . 

Total _ 

Recapitulation: 

Military  assistance _ v _ _ _ 

Nonmilitary  assistance . . . . . . . . . 

Grand  total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


June  30, 1953 

June  30,  1954 

June  30,  1955, 
unexpended 
balance 
(estimate) 

Unobligated 

balance 

Unexpended 

balance 

Unobligated 

balance 

(estimate) 

Unexpended 

balance 

(estimate) 

$2, 115, 400 

$10, 061, 100 

$2,604,300 

$9, 749,  500 

$7, 360, 800 

(>) 

(') 

0) 

(0 

2, 043, 200 

5, 683, 100 

(') 

(0 

167,  600 

761,  500 

(') 

(') 

254,  500 

1, 067,  700 

(') 

(0 

34,  700 

58,700 

(') 

(0 

(■) 

(0 

27,  000 

50,000 

(') 

(') 

2,  527, 000 

7,  621, 000 

6, 587, 400 

(') 

(0 

590,000 

(>) 

(') 

165, 000 

(') 

(') 

0) 

(■) 

755, 000 

701,400 

(') 

(') 

37,  500 

360,  060 

(') 

(') 

124,  300 

(') 

0) 

130,  600 

(0 

(') 

160,000 

(') 

•  (0 

10, 700 

10,700 

M 

(0 

48. 200 

786, 200 

662, 600 

<>) 

(0 

2,  575, 000 

9, 162,  200 

6, 951,  400 

(') 

(0 

72,200 

(') 

(') 

65,000 

(') 

(') 

24,700 

(') 

(') 

2,000 

(') 

(0 

100,000 

(■) 

(') 

263,900 

224, 300 

(') 

(') 

1 

164, 500 

(■) 

(■) 

700 

(') 

(') 

0) 

(■) 

165,200 

136, 700 

0) 

(1) 

(0 

(0 

5, 900 

(1) 

(!) 

(0 

(1) 

0) 

(0 

29, 100 

(') 

(’) 

(0 

(') 

700 

(!) 

(I) 

(') 

(0 

6,900 

(') 

0) 

29, 100 

13,500 

48, 400 

(') 

(0 

5,100 

to 

(') 

18.  900 

(') 

(') 

117, 000 

0) 

(') 

2,200 

0) 

(') 

1,500 

(■) 

(0 

(’) 

(0 

144,  700 

1, 930, 500 

8, 479, 000 

2, 527, 000 

7,  621, 000 

6,  587,  400 

184, 900 

1, 582, 100 

77,300 

2,128,500 

1,773,400 

2, 115, 400 

10, 061, 100 

2, 004, 300 

9,  749,  500 

7, 360, 800 

*  Breakdown  not  available  due  to  different  fiscal  year  1954  appropriations  structure. 
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The  more  significant  figures  in  this  table 
are  not  those  of  the  unexpended  balances, 
but  those  of  the  unobligated  balances.  The 
difference  between  the  unobligated  and  the 
unexpended  funds,  which  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $7  billion  on  June  30,  1954,  rep¬ 
resents  appropriations  which  have  been 
obligated  but  not  yet  spent.  The  goods  have 
been  ordered,  and  they  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  when  delivered.  This  balance  of  $7  bil¬ 
lion  in  obligated  but  unexpended  funds, 
therefore,  is  not  available  for  any  other  use. 

The  unobligated  balance  of  $2.6  billion 
represents  funds  not  firmly  set  aside  against 
a  specific  contract.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  definitely  committed  to  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  even  though  those  programs  have  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  stage  where  the  funds 
can  be  said  to  be  obligated  within  the  strict 
definition  of  that  term  insisted  upon  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

In  explaining  the  unobligated  balances, 
Mr.  Stassen  stressed  two  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  situation.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  does  not  make  firm  programs  until 
funds  have  been  appropriated.  After  receiv¬ 
ing  its  annual  appropriation,  programs  are 
agreed  upon  with  recipient  countries  and 
agreements  negotiated  to  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
grams.  This  process  usually  takes  several 
months  and  sometimes  longer.  For  example, 
before  obligations  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  a  recipient  nation  can  be  made,  that  na¬ 
tion  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  air¬ 
craft.  This  may  involve  technical  training 
for  its  crews,  lengthening  of  its  runways, 
establishment  of  repair  centers  and  similar 
advance  work.  Jet  arcraft  delivered  to  Tur¬ 
key  this  year,  for  example,  were  paid  for  out 
of  funds  appropriated  in  1950.  These  funds 
were  at  first  unobligated  and  then  unex¬ 
pended,  but  if  they  had  not  been  appropri¬ 
ated  when  they  were  and  carried  over  from 
year  to  year,  the  Turkish  jet  air  force 
planned  in  1950  would  not  have  come  into 
being. 

The  Administration  witnesses  also  pointed 
out  that  a  certain  level  of  unobligated  bal¬ 
ances  would  be  desirable  in  any  event  to 
give  flexibility  in  meeting  new  situations. 

The  great  bulk  of  unobligated  and  unex¬ 
pended  amounts  are  in  the  funds  for  military 
assistance.  This  is  the  so-called  pipeline 
created  by  time-consuming  programing,  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  and  long-lead  items.  For 
such  complicated  equipment  as  tanks,  air¬ 
planes,  and  radar  equipment,  this  produc¬ 
tion  lead  time  runs  as  long  as  2  or  3  years. 

The  Indochina  situation,  which  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  transferring  and  re¬ 
programing  during  fiscal  1954,  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  amount  of  unobligated 
balances. 

The  chart  on  page  13  shows  that  expendi¬ 
tures  are  continuing  to  rise  steadily  while 
obligations  are  leveling  off. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  inset 
which  illustrates  the  fact  that  expenditures 
during  1953  far  exceeded  obligations,  as  more 
contracts  became  payable  and  fewer  new  con¬ 
tracts  were  let.  This  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  even  stronger  during  1954-55.  The 
result  is  a  shrinking  of  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  June  30, 
1953,  the  unexpended  balances  were  $10,061,- 
100,000;  on  June  30,  1954,  $9,749,500,000;  and 
on  June  30,  1955,  they  will  be  an  estimated 
$7,360,800,000.  As  new  appropriations  and 
obligations  are  reduced,  the  pipeline  in  fu¬ 
ture  years  will  become  progressively  less. 

The  committee  felt,  nevertheless,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  water  could  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  unobligated  balances  and  the  re¬ 
quested  new  authorizations,  taken  together. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  varied  fac¬ 
tors  involved,  it  reduced  the  total  of  new 
authorizations  for  which  appropriations  will 
be  sought  at  this  session  of  Congress  from 
3.4  to  3.1  billion  dollars.  The  committee  does 
not  believe  either  the  unobligated  balances 


or  the  new  money  can  prudently  be  reduced 
further. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  said  that  the  Republican  policy 
committee  supports  the  bill,  that  the 
President  supports  the  bill,  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  supports  the  bill, 
and  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  supports  the  bill,  will  the  Senator 
come  to  Illinois  and  tell  the  Republicans 
there  all  about  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  rent  a  hall  for 
the  Senator  so  that  he  may  do  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
ready  to  go  there. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
stated,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
supported  this  program,  and  he  said  that 
it  was  essential  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  national  defense. 

I  believe  that  reductions  such  as  those 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long!  are  unwise  and  unsafe.  Such 
a  serious  reduction  would  serve  notice  to 
our  friends  abroad  that  the  United  States 
is  not  really  interested  in  helping  to  build 
the  joint  defenses  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  hold  the  line 
now.  This  amendment  would  seriously 
cripple  the  MSA  program.  It  would 
make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  plans  which  the  administration  has 
developed. 

I  repeat,  as  President  Eisenhower  said : 

We  have  chosen  to  build  defenses  with  our 
allies  rather  than  go  it  alone  because  we  are 
convinced  that  this  course  is  more  effective 
and  less  costly. 

The  President  then  substantiates  the 
statement  of  the  great  general  that  this 
is  a  less  costly  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  for  an  hour  at 
the  opening  of  the  debate  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  very  apparent  that  some 
folks  did  not  hear  my  speech,  nor  did 
they  read  it.  I  made  two  points.  One 
that  I  stressed  particularly  was  that 
when  we  began  this  program  the  idea 
was  to  rebuild  the  morale  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  our  allies.  We  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that.  But  in  doing 
so  we  stopped  a  depression  from  coming 
upon  this  country,  a  depression  which 
had  been  prophesied  by  men  in  high 
places  and  by  great  economists,  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  after  the  First 
World  War,  when  a  depression  did  come. 

We  hear  talk  about  pouring  money 
into  ratholes.  This  is  not  money  poured 
into  ratholes.  It  provides  credit,  which 
creates  a  demand  upon  the  production 
plant  of  this  country.  It  creates  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  labor  of  this  country.  It 
puts  money  into  the  hands  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  men  so  that  they  can  create  a  de¬ 
mand  again.  That  is  what  happened,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  fact  that  we  have 
staved  off  a  third  world  war. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  statistics 
given  today.  I  shall  not  reply  to  all 
of  them,  but  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  always  talking  about 
our  allies  falling  down.  The  significant 


thing  is  that  since  1950  we  have  appro¬ 
priated  $15.3  billion  for  our  western 
allies.  These  funds,  in  combination  with 
those  put  forward  by  other  NATO  coun¬ 
tries,  have  led  to  the  expansion  of  the 
NATO  general  forces. 

What  did  the  other  countries  put  in? 
They  put  $43  billion  into  their  own  de¬ 
fense,  and  we  are  talking  about  doing 
the  whole  job. 

I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  saving  money 
as  is  anyone  else. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Just  a  moment. 

I  like  to  save  many  as  much  as  does 
anyone,  and  I  think  I  have  as  high  a 
concept  of  trusteeship  as  anyone  else. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  could 
not  even  continue  my  law  partnership 
because  I  felt  I  could  not  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters.  I  dissolved  the  law  partnership. 
This  job  has  had  my  full  time. 

Among  the  important  functions  of  this 
job  is  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  when 
we  spend  a  dollar  belonging  to  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  we  should  get  value  received. 
Value  received  does  not  consist  merely 
of  material  value;  it  consists  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  great  economic  values,  spiritual 
values,  and  political  values  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  for,  and  in  my  humble  opinion, 
despite  all  the  closed-mind  reasoning,  in 
spite  of  all  the  isolationist  tendencies,  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  can  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  this  world  has  been 
shrunken  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  until 
it  is  a  very  small  place. 

Only  the  other  day  I  used  the  illustra¬ 
tion  that  when  I  was  flying  to  Panama 
several  months  ago  it  required  only  8 
hours,  but  my  previous  trip  to  Panama 
required  5  days. 

When  my  mother  came  to  this  country 
as  an  immigrant  before  the  Civil  War  she 
was  6  weeks  on  the  way.  Yet  only  a  few 
months  ago  a  man  crossed  the  ocean  in 
a  little  more  than  4  hours. 

While  I  was  flying  to  Panama,  a  man 
flew  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  in 
less  than  4  hours,  indicating  that  this 
little  globe  of  ours  has  been  shrunken. 
With  that  has  come,  I  trust,  eyes  that  are 
open  so  that  we  can  respond  to  that 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done.  So,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  a  very  schol¬ 
arly  discussion  of  world  affairs  on  Sun¬ 
day  by  Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith,  the  head 
of  the  CBS  news  gathering  service  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  also  heard  it.  The 
theme  of  Mr.  Smith’s  discussion  was  the 
great  betterment  in  many  conditions 
affecting  friendly  nations,  which  he 
thought  had  resulted  in  large  measure 
from  the  help  which  we  had  given  them. 

I  recite  some  of  the  things  he  men¬ 
tioned.  First,  in  Britain,  he  said,  there 
was  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  that 
had  been  found  there  in  many  years. 
He  said  it  was  the  first  time  in  14  years 
that  Britain  had  been  able  to  stop 
rationing. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  reference  to 
Prance,  he  remarked  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Indochina  and  the  fact  that 
that  would  greatly  relieve  the  budgetary 
burden  of  the  French  and  would  at  once 
bring  about  better  feeling  there. 

He  spoke,  of  course,  more  directly 
about  Indochina  and  the  fact  that  funds 
which  we  had  destined  for  that  faraway 
place  would  no  longer  be  needed  there. 

He  spoke  of  Iran  and  the  fact  that 
within  the  past  few  days  a  settlement 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Iranian  Government  and  the  former 
British  owners  of  the  oil  concessions 
there  for  the  settlement  of  their  troubles 
and  for  the  renewed  production  of  oil. 

He  spoke  of  the  Suez  settlement  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  remove  from 
the  British  the  heaviest  single  burden 
they  have  carried  in  recent  years.  I 
believe  he  said  that  some  eighty-thou¬ 
sand-odd  British  troops  had  been  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Suez  Canal  fortress  up  to 
this  time,  and  that  such  forces  would 
be  withdrawn  beginning  almost  at  once. 

He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
open  secret  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Trieste  disput  awaited  only  the  drafting 
of  certain  documents,  and  that  such 
settlement  would  not  only  bring  about 
relief  from  tension,  but  would  reduce 
confusion  and  create  greater  economic 
stability. 

He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  whereas 
Yugoslavia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greece 
and  Turkey  on  the  other,  had  not  been 
very  friendly  until  recently,  they  are  now 
at  the  point  of  executing  a  Balkan  alli¬ 
ance  which,  he  said,  should  be  a  highly 
stabilizing  factor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  statement 
points  up  the  fact  that  the  money  we 
have  been  spending  has  been  doing  some 
good,  and  it  may  point  up  the  fact  also 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  begin  to  reduce, 
and  reduce  rather  heavily,  our  spending. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Which  we  have  done  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  made  up  his  mind  what 
conclusion  is  the  more  logical  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  broadcast  was 
merely  reporting  factually  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  he  saw  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  is  handling  the 
bill,  to  comment  on  these  real  better¬ 
ments  in  world  affairs  which  were  so 
ably  listed  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  comment 
on  the  effect  of  those  betterments  upon 
the  program  which  is  embodied  in  the 
pending  authorization  bill.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  we  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  sizable  reduction 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  or  along  some  other  lines;  or  is 
it  the  view  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  we  should  at  least 
maintain  the  level  of  the  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  program  which  is  embodied  in  the 
pending  legislation  in  order  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  effective?  I  should  very 
much  appreciate  an  expression  in  some 
detail  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  upon  the  question  to  which 
I  have  invited  his  attention. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
respond  to  the  challenging  question. 
First  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  a  very  fine  resume  of  what 
might  be  called  the  constructive  steps 
that  we  have  taken. 

Very  often,  in  evaluating  what  is 
taking  place,  we  have  a  tendency  to  look 
on  the  negative  side,  and  very  often  we 
have  the  tendency  to  complicate  our 
thinking,  instead  of  simplifying  it.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  given  a  resume 
of  the  many  fine  results  which  have  been 
accomplished. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
of  South  Carolina  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mi-.  WILEY.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  my  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  First  let  me 
say,  with  respect  to  the  help  that  has 
been  given  by  us,  that  the  program  was 
started  with  $7.6  billion  in  1951.  It  was 
then  reduced  to  $6  billion,  then  to  $5  bil¬ 
lion,  and  then  to  $3  billion. 

That  gives  an  indication  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Europe  builds  up  its  military 
defenses,  the  military  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  reduced.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  economic  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  being  reduced. 

I  am  satisfied — and  again  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  look  into  a  crystal  ball — 
that  unless  there  appears  oh  the  world 
stage  some  eruption  of  a  very  serious  na¬ 
ture  which  would  take  Europe  into  the 
maelstrom  of  war,  next  year  we  can 
make  an  additional  reduction,  as  we 
have  done  this  year.  We  have  curtailed 
the  program  by  40  percent  during  the 
past  2  years.  That  is  a  great  reduction, 
from  a  total  of  $8  billion  to  less  than  $3 
billion. 

I  am  satisfied  that  unless  the  Kremlin 
executes  another  of  its  so-called  tactical 
utilizations  of  satellites,  we  cqn  prob¬ 
ably  reduce  the  program  again  next  year. 
Eventually — because  to  a  large  extent 
many  of  these  countries  are  really  be¬ 
coming  self-sustaining — it  will  mean 
that  the  opening  up  of  trade  among 
themselves,  enabling  Europeans  to  get 
rid  of  their  tariff  barriers,  will  result  in 
an  improvement  in  their  health.  Of 
course,  those  are  dreams  which  depend 
on  the  attitudes  of  a  great  many  people, 
and  no  one  can  foresee  the  future.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  entertains  the  hope  that  we  shall 
see  a  little  brighter  sunlight  than  we 
see  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mi’.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  hoping,  with  his  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  not  only  that  we  would 
see  more  sunlight,  but  that  we  would 
be  able  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  very  near  future.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  some  re¬ 
duction  as  compared  with  last  year  is 
embraced  in  the  authorization  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

However,  what  has  disturbed  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  has  been  the  apparent 
fact  that  approximately  $1,400,000,000 
is  admitted  to  be  unallocated  in  this  au¬ 
thorization  measure.  Although,  it  was 
designed  for  use  in  the  Indochina  area. 
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it  is  apparently  being  held  in  reserve 
for  any  need  that  may  arise  in  that 
area.  Is  the  Senator  from  Florida  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  informed  that  the 
major  portion  of  it  is  programed,  but 
not  obligated. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  $2]4 
billion  has  not  been  allocated.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  knows  it,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  knows  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  is  all  programed. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  has  not  been  ob¬ 
ligated. 

Mr.  WILEY.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  has  not  been  obli¬ 
gated. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  It  has  not  been  obli¬ 
gated  for  anything.  It  is  now  being  pro¬ 
gramed.  They  are  programing  a  uni¬ 
versity  for  Ethiopia.  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  know  it,  I  know 
it. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  so  that 
I  may  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  $2  Vz 
billion  to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank]  just  referred 
is  in  a  bill  lying  on  the  table.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  discussing  that  item  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  This  is  the  author¬ 
ization  bill  to  carry  on  the  building  in 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  knows  that  there  is  $2  '/2  billion 
that  has  not  even  been  obligated.  We 
are  adding  by  this  bill  some  $3  billion  to 
the  $2 1/2  billion  that  has  not  been  obli¬ 
gated,  making  an  additional  $7*4  billion 
that  has  not  been  spent.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  THYE.  However,  that  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  item  from  what  we  are 
discussing  here. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  it  is  not 
in  this  bill,  because,  of  course,  this  has 
not  been  obligated.  It  has  not  even  been 
passed. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  this  bill,  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield  to  me  further - 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  This  bill  adds  to  that 
which  has  not  been  obligated  and  which 
is  now  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  which  we  held  a  hearing  this 
morning. 

Mr.  THYE.  However,  that  is  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  an  entirely  different 
program  from  that  which  we  are  discus¬ 
sing  in  connection  with  the  mutual 
security  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  here  this 
afternoon  and  listened  to  various  figures 
being  referred  to  in  connection  with  dif¬ 
ferent  programs.  I  can  only  rise  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  which  both  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  I  serve. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  am  not  saying  an 
unkind  thing  against  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  only  giving  the  figures 
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■which  the  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  compiled  for  me,  from  which 
it  appears  that  $7%  billion  has  not  as 
yet  been  spent. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  There  is  $2*4  billion 
which  it  is  planned  to  spend,  for  which 
planning  has  not  been  completed.  This 
program  is  in  addition. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  program  to  which 
the  Senator  and  I  were  giving  considera¬ 
tion  this  morning  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  technical  assistance.  This 
is  mutual  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  mutual  security  includes 
orders  for  tanks  and  airplanes  of  various 
types. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  But  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  even  obligated  all  the  money 
we  appropriated  2  years  ago.  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  about  the  good  we 
have' done,  but  I  must  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  it  is  about  time  to 
do  some  good  for  our  taxpayers.  There 
is  $10  billion  which  we  have  not  spent. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  all  fairness  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  program  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  us,  if  we  are  to  have  military 
equipment,  we  must  first  plan  it,  pro¬ 
gram  it,  obligate  the  funds,  and  then 
wait  for  the  completion  of  construction 
of  the  equipment,  whether  it  be  a  plane, 
an  atomic  weapon,  a  tank,  a  battleship, 
or  a  submarine.  We  cannot  place  an 
order  today  and  expect  delivery  tonight. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  THYE.  An  order  placed  in  1951 
is  delivered  in  1954. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  never  suggested 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  wrong  about  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  funds.  The  point  I  wished  to 
bring  out  was  that  we  have  $2*/k  billion 
in  another  bill  which  we  have  not  obli¬ 
gated. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  in  the  technical 
assistance  program  and  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  which  encompasses  that  type  of 
assistance — welfare,  health,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence? 

Mr.  THYE.  This  is  the  military  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  other  is  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Senator  can  confuse  me  or 
even  himself  if  he  tries  to  combine  these 
two  programs  in  his  thinking. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee — 

Mr.  THYE.  Longer  than  I  have. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  No;  I  would  not  say 
that,  but  I  am  confused  because  there 
we  find  that  $7*/4  billion  has  not  been 
spent,  $2  */4  billion  of  which  has  not  been 
obligated.  Now  we  have  another  bill 
for  $3,400,000,000,  and  the  President  has 
the  right  to  transfer  these  funds. 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  page  14  of  the  report,  which  is  the 
most  concise  and  specific  source  to  which 
we  could  possibly  turn  to  try  to  obtain 
clarification  of  the  question  which  has 
become  so  confused  in  the  debate: 

The  total  amount  requested  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  this  year  is  the  least  of  any  year 
since  the  military-assistance  program  began 
in  fiscal  1950,  and  is  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  peak  year  of  1951  when  appro¬ 
priations  reached  $7.6  billion.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  to  $7.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  1952,  $6  billion  in  1953,  and  $4.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1954,  with  $3.4  billion  requested  and 
$3.1  billion  authorized  for  1955. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  drop  since 
1950.  At  that  time  the  figure  stood  at 
$7,600,000,000,  and  now  it  is  down  to 
$3,100,000,000. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Of  course  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  absolutely  correct.  During  the 
years  for  which  he  read  figures,  we  were 
in  the  Korean  war.  Then  we  were  in  the 
Indochina  war.  We  spent  over  a  billion 
dollars  on  goods.  The  Senator  knows 
that.  General  Van  Fleet  was  before  the 
committee  the  other  day  in  executive 
session.  I  remember  that  he  said  on  the 
record  that  he  thought  the  $800  million 
provided  in  the  bill  for  Indochina  ought 
to  be  used  in  a  pool  for  other  countries. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  knows  the 
appropriations  question  very  well,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
during  the  height  of  the  Korean  crisis 
we  were  borrowing  from  the  account 
which  had  been  made  available  to  the 
European  theater  in  order  to  fight  the 
war  in  Korea;  and  today  we  are  ful¬ 
filling  the  obligations  which  the  Korean 
war  imposed  upon  this  Nation  because  we 
borrowed  from  the  European  theater  to 
fight  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  THYE.  Of  course  I  am. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  raised  the  point  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  at  that 
time  that  we  were  fooling  the  people  by 
fighting  the  Korean  war  and  not  paying 
for  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Are  we  going  to  be 
fooled  with  respect  to  Indochina? 

Mr.  THYE.  We  borrowed  from  the 
European  commitments  to  fight  the 
Korean  war,  and  we  are  today  paying  it 
back,  just  the  same  as  if  a  housewife 
went  to  a  neighbor  and  said,  “Give  me  a 
bowl  of  sugar,”  and  the  next  week  she 
returned  the  sugar. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  Now  we  are  borrowing  from  the 
Indochina  fund.  The  Senator  knows 
that,  too. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  and  I  know 
the  appropriations  question  because  we 
have  lived  with  it  for  several  years.  I 
did  not  want  the  Record  to  be  confused 
to  the  extent  that  we  did  not  clarify  the 
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point  that  we  are  today  paying  back 
some  borrowed  war  merchandise  which 
we  took  out  of  the  European  theater 
with  which  to  fight  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  raised  the  point  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  at  the  time,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
did,  also.  In  this  bill  are  we  going  to 
borrow  for  Thailand  and  Burma  from 
the  Indochina  $800  million? 

Mr.  THYE.  Today  we  are  paying  the 
bills  that  have  been  accumulating  for 
31/2  years.  That  is  one  reason  we  see 
the  authorizations  dropping,  but  the 
financial  cash  outlay  going  up. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Only  yesterday  aft¬ 
ernoon  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mtjndt]  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of 
all  the  obligations  in  certain  areas,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  so  far  as  appropria¬ 
tions  are  concerned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  we  have  an  un¬ 
used  surplus  of  approximately  $9,500,- 
000,000  at  the  present  time,  and  that  of 
that  amount,  approximately  $2y2  billion 
is  entirely  unallocated  or  unobligated? 
In  this  bill  is  there  not  an  additional 
$3,100,000,000  which  will  make  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,800,000,000? 

I  listened  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
who  spoke  about  a  Mr.  Smith  broadcast¬ 
ing  over  the  radio.  Did  the  Senator  hear 
that  man  say  anything  about  our  spend¬ 
ing  or  giving  away  to  other  nations  $122 
billion  during  the  past  10  or  12  years? 
Did  he  hear  him  say  anything  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  has  gone 
into  debt  by  that  much,  and  that  we  have 
increased  our  taxes  by  that  much?  Was 
there  anything  said  at  that  time  about 
that? 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  explain  the  indebtedness 
which  is  being  incurred  at  present,  by 
giving  our  money  away  when  we  do  not 
have  it.  We  are  going  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  into  debt.  Our  national  debt  has 
become  greater  year  after  year. 

So  let  someone  speak  sometimes  about 
the  United  States,  how  it  is  going  into 
debt,  and  how  it  owes  twice  as  much  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  together.  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  little  discussion 
along  the  line  of  our  Nation’s  finances. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Holland]  can  reply  to  that 
point  when  I  have  finished,  if  he  wishes 
to.  So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
I  must  say  that  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance — 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  did  not  think  the  Senator  would  care 
to  discuss  it.  He  does  not  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  anything  about  the  tax  increases  in 
the  United  States  and  about  the  debt  this 
Nation  owes.  Those  questions  are  always 
dodged  when  Senators  are  speaking 
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about  giving  money  away.  But  they  do 
not  tell  us  how  or  where  we  are  to  get 
the  money. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  distinguished  Senator, 
unless  he  desires  to  ask  a  question. 
However,  I  shall  discuss  the  subject, 
since  he  has  challenged  me  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  has  said  we  are  going  into 
debt.  Yes;  we  are.  But  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  United  States  now 
has  an  annual  output  in  manufactured 
goods  of  approximately  $380  billion. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States 
had  a  $60  billion  or  a  $80  billion  annual 
national  income.  Now  the  income  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  $200  billion. 

There  is  no  need  to  become  so  wrought 
up,  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  If  I  thought  a  marauder  was 
about  to  attack  my  home,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  buy  some  pretty  good  am¬ 
munition  and  weapons  with  which  to 
protect  my  home. 

The  mutual-aid  program  is  a  protec¬ 
tive  program.  The  Senator  can  talk  all 
he  likes  about  giving  money  away.  But 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  showed  the  fruits 
which  have  been  borne  when  he  com¬ 
mented  upon  what  he  had  heard  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  radio  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
described  those  fine  results. 

The  peace  which  exists  in  the  world 
today — it  is  not  exactly  peace,  but  at 
least  what  there  is  of  it — is  largely  the 
result  of  the  effort  our  country  has 
made.  I  shall  refer  to  statements  to  that 
effect  made  to  me  by  two  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  world. 

Some  months  ago  a  Japanese  who  held 
a  high  position  in  his  government  visited 
me  in  my  office.  I  relate  this  incident 
because  it  corroborates  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said.  He  asked  if  I  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  told  him  I  was.  I  offered  him  a  chair, 
and  we  sat  down  and  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  very  good  English. 

He  said,  “I  have  come  to  thank  the 
American  people  through  you.  You 
know,  when  MacArthur  went  through 
the  streets  of  Tokyo  as  a  conqueror,  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  people  turned  their  backs 
on  him.  Why?  Because  they  thought 
they  had  coming  to  them  what  our  na¬ 
tion  had  always  imposed  upon  a  con¬ 
quered  people.  We  always  applied  the 
rule  which  the  West  applied:  To  the 
conqueror  belongs  the  spoils. 

“Weeks,  months  and  years  went  by. 
But  there  was  no  spoliation.  Instead, 
your  country  helped  us  to  rehabilitate 
our  people  and  our  nation.  You  gave  us 
faith.  You  brought  us  new  ideas.  You 
spent  money  upon  us.” 

Mr.  President,  at  about  the  same  time 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  who  spoke  in  practically  the 
same  language. 

He  said,  “When  the  Americans 
marched  into  Germany,  we  felt  that 
they  would  apply  the  rule  we  had  always 
applied:  To  the  conqueror  belong  the 
spoils.  But  you  did  not  commit  spoilia- 
tion.  You  encouraged  us.  You  rebuilt 
our  nation.  You  brought  us  a  new  view 
of  life  and  a  new  conception  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  conqueror.” 


Senators  can  discount  this  attitude 
all  they  wish  to,  but  when  history  is 
written  a  thousand  years  from  now,  it 
may  be  that  the  people  of  that  era  will 
look  back  to  this  time  and  say  that  it 
was  then  that  humanity  finally  turned 
the  corner  and  started  up  the  road 
toward  peace.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  tell  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  what  portions  of  the 
program  would  be  eliminated  or  cur¬ 
tailed.  Would  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  reduce  the  amount  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  by  a  billion  dollars?  Would  he 
stop  the  flow  of  arms  to  Greece  and 
Turkey?  Would  he  make  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  projected  building  of  the 
defenses  of  Japan?  Would  he  stop  arms 
aid  to  our  allies  in  southeast  Asia,  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  southeast  Asian 
defense  pact  is  in  process  of  negotiation, 
as  has  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  finish;  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Or  would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
make  the  reduction  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill?  Would  he  eliminate  the  item  for 
direct  forces  and  greater  support  in 
southeast  Asia,  thereby  having  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  most 
critical  area  of  the  world? 

Would  he  stop  relief  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  assistance  to  Korea? 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  which  of 
these  vital  programs  would  be  affected 
by  the  amendment,  but  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  some  of  them  would  be  af¬ 
fected;  and  to  do  so  would  be  to  lessen 
the  security  of  and  increase  the  danger 
to  the  United  States. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  not  the  Senator 
understand  that  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  require  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  a  reduction  of  the  overall 
program?  The  committee  should  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  $1,400,000,000  allocated 
for  Indochina.  That  program  has  been 
canceled. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Again,  my  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question  is  very  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  which  say,  “No.” 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  spearheading  the  United  States 
foreign  policy.  Many  of  us  would  like 
to  be  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
many  of  us  would  like  to  be  Cabinet  sec¬ 
retaries — perhaps  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
we  are  legislators.  I  recognize  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  legislator,  but  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  not  to  spearhead  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  permit  me 
to  rise  again  in  defense  of  administra¬ 
tion  policy? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  bow  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
northern  Indochina  was  merely  the  im¬ 


mediate  place  where  the  struggle  for 
southeast  Asia  was  occurring;  and  that 
while  the  battle  in  northern  Indochina 
has  been  lost,  would  it  not  be  very  mis¬ 
taken  for  us,  who  have  lost  that  indi¬ 
vidual  encounter,  to  give  up  our  own 
general  policy?  If  we  close  southeast 
Asia,  do  we  not  lose  India,  because  all 
essential  rice  would  be  shut  off  from 
India?  If  we  lose  southeast  Asia,  do  we 
not  probably  also  lose  Japan,  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  being  threatened?  Therefore,  is 
it  not  rather  fainthearted  to  “throw  in 
the  sponge”  at  so  early  a  date,  and  to 
write  off  the  entire  effort? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  Senator’s  question  is  a  decided, 
“Yes.”  At  least,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  informed,  as  has  the  committee, 
that  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  to 
effectuate  the  security  pact  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  on  several  occa¬ 
sions;  recognizing,  of  course,  that  if  all  of 
southeast  Asia  is  lost,  and  with  it  India, 
also,  approximately  500  million  more 
human  souls  will  be  placed  within  the 
Russian  orbit. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  that  situation.  Consequently, 
again  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  precisely  correct  in  supporting  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  invite  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  journey  southward  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  this  fall,  and  make  similar  state¬ 
ments  in  my  State? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  much  of  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin:  The  program  has  produced  good  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world 
about  that. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  a  budget 
framed  last  fall  and  winter,  and  with  all 
the  improvements  in  the  international 
picture  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time,  a  few  of  which  were  mentioned  by 
me  a  while  ago,  certainly  there  should  be 
some  approach  to  a  reduction  of  authori¬ 
zations  in  this  bill;  and  that  any  failure 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  such  re¬ 
ductions  closes  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
world,  which  enable  such  reductions  to 
be  fairly  made.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  figure  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  has  been  accurately  evolved,  or  that 
it  correctly  states  the  exact  amount  by 
which  the  authorization  should  be  re¬ 
duced;  but  I  am  not  willing  to,  nor  will 
I,  vote  for  a  bill  which  was  predicated 
upon  a  budget  drawn  months  ago,  and 
one  which  does  not  reflect  in  the  slight¬ 
est  the  great  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  international  picture, 
and  the  fact  that  large  blocks  of  the 
proposed  authorization  were  designed  to 
be  spent  in  a  place  where  such  expendi¬ 
ture  can  no  longer  be  spent.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  unrealistic  not  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  certain  reductions  can  ap¬ 
propriately  be  made.  I  was  hoping  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  give  us  some  aid  by  suggesting 
what  amount  could  be  properly  sub- 
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tracted  from  the  amount  embraced  in 
the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  committee  did  cut 
the  amount  by  $350  million.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  went 
along  with  that  recommendation,  recog- 
nizing  the  situation  about  which  the 
Senator  has  spoken.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  was  discussing  a  short 
time  ago  what  the  idea  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  about  the  future 
years.  As  I  said,  I  cannot  look  into  a 
crystal  ball,  but  I  think,  if  conditions 
continue,  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  re¬ 
ductions.  When  it  is  realized  that  the 
authorization  has  been  cut  about  60  per¬ 
cent  from  the  amount  recommended 
when  the  program  was  started,  it  will  be 
realized  that  a  tremendous  reduction  has 
taken  place.  This  year  the  committee 
cut  the  amount  much  below  the  figure 
recommended  by  the  President.  It  seems 
to  me  that  action  alone  would  entitle  the 
bill  to  Senate  support. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  committee  cut 
the  new  amount  about  10  percent. 
Meantime,  since  the  cut  was  made,  there 
has  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Indochina. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes;  and  according  to 
the  best  advice  the  committee  could  ob¬ 
tain,  that  event  has  precipitated  a  dy¬ 
namic  situation.  I  might  say  the  pro¬ 
posal  involves  only  an  authorization.  I 
understand  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  cut  the  recommended  authorization 
and  the  appropriation.  That  is  my  in¬ 
formation.  The  committee  decreased 
the  recommended  amount.  It  seems  to 
me  the  action  of  the  committee  repre¬ 
sented  the  action  of  men  working  hard 
and  seeking  to  ascertain  facts  on  which 
to  base  their  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
cutting  the  requested  appropriation 
heavily  below  the  authorization  which 
reached  the  Senate  is  realistic  and  jus¬ 
tified,  and  I  only  hope  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  some  such  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  present  proposed  authoriza¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  reduction  of  $1  billion 
suggested  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  too  large  a  cut.  I 
should  prefer  not  to  support  so  large  a 
cut.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  authorization  of  a  figure 
which  was  arrived  at  months  ago,  since 
which  time  the  Indochinese  war  has 
come  to  an  end,  since  which  time  the 
Iranian  dispute  has  been  settled,  since 
which  time  the  British  withdrawal  from 
the  Suez  has  been  arranged,  since  which 
time  the  settlement  of  the  Trieste  sit¬ 
uation  has  been  arranged,  and  since 
which  time  so  many  things  have  been 
done  which  tend  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  matters  on  which  we  must  help,  would 
be  a  failure  to  recognize  those  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  world  situation,  and  would 
not  be  realistic.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  reduction 
of  the  authorization  which  will  be  some¬ 
what  in  line  with  improved  conditions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  and  Mr.  KNOWLAND  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  Then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  realize,  when  he  speaks  about 
the  percentage  of  reduction,  that  if  one 
looked  at  the  gross  appropriation  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill,  which  includes  re- 
appropriation  of  funds  as  well  as  new 
appropriations,  the  reduction  made  by 
the  committee  is  less  than  3  percent,  or 
about  2  y2  percent,  instead  of  10  percent? 
When  one  looks  at  the  overall  picture, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  amounts  to  only  about 
7.2  percent  of  the  overall  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that. 
I  understand  that  we  are  reappropriat¬ 
ing  appropriations  made  in  the  past 
which  have  not  been  spent,  some  of  which 
have  been  committed,  and  some  of  which 
have  not  been  committed.  I  understand 
that  in  all  probability  all  old  appropria¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  be  spent,  and  that 
the  amount  of  the  new  authorization  is 
based  upon  the  full  amount  of  the  old 
appropriations  being  available.  But  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  $1  billion  cut  suggested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  not  justified,  and 
he  could  not  support  so  large  a  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  aware  of  the  fact  that  during  the  en¬ 
tire  Truman  administration,  based  on 
the  aid  mentioned  on  page  13  of  the  bill, 
there  wTas  only  about  $5  billion  actually 
expended  from  1950  up  to  January  1953, 
and  that  the  present  administration  is 
now  spending  money  in  1  year  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  what  was  spent  in  3  years 
under  the  Truman  administration? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point,  because 
I  think  the  Record - - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California  in 
a  moment.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana  to 
the  fact  that  the  program  is  a  bipartisan 
one.  I  have  supported  it  under  both 
Presidents.  I  think  most  of  us  who  have 
supported  the  program  have  done  so.  I 
realize  perfectly  well  that  most  of  the 
supplies  and  materials  bought  and  con¬ 
tracted  for  under  the  program  were  not 
supplied  in  the  same  year  in  which  they 
were  contracted  for  or  agreed  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  I  understand  a  long  pipeline  is  in¬ 
volved.  So  I  do  not  prefer  to  measure  it 
out  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Of  course,  I  also  realize 
that  we  are  spending  more  money  now 
because  we  have  come  to  the  point  of 
liquidation  of  a  great  many  orders 
placed,  and  commitments  made  in  the 
past.  However,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it  is 
realistic  to  retain  the  authorization  at 
the  specific  figure  which  was  calculated 
months  before  important  changes  in  the 
international  situation  took  place. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  who  has  so  ably  handled  the  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  an 


invitation  to  a  reduction.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  would  rather  be  led  by 
someone  who  knows  more  of  the  details 
than  he  does,  and  who  wants  to  see  the 
program  carried  through  by  attempting 
to  make  an  intelligent  detailed  reduc¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  broadax  reduction. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  in 
response  to  the  argument  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  question.  Actually,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  expenditures  have  increased 
is  that  the  orders  for  materiel  placed 
under  the  prior  administration  are  now 
bills  which  are  becoming  due.  When 
one  goes  to  a  department  store  and 
charges  certain  items,  on  the  first  of 
the  next  month  he  will  get  the  bill.  We 
are  now  getting  the  bill  for  materiel 
which  has  been  in  the  pipelines  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  tanks  and  guns  and  the 
planes  are  now  being  delivered.  So  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  rate  of  expendi¬ 
ture  has  gone  up. 

As  to  the  statement  made  by  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  conditions  are 
improved,  I  disagree  with  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  think  conditions  are 
improved  in  the  Far  East.  Ten  million 
more  people  have  just  gone  beyond  the 
Communist  Iron  Curtain.  To  me  that 
is  not  an  improvement.  I  think  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  that  while,  for  the  moment, 
the  Communists  may  have  to  digest 
their  new  gains,  in  southeast  Asia  they 
have  taken  over  the  Tonkin  Delta  area, 
one  of  the  great  rice  bowls  of  the  world, 
which  will  give  them  the  weapon  of  food 
to  use  against  the  free  nations  of  Asia. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  victory 
the  Communists  have  won  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Vietnam  will  give  them  a 
springboard  which,  if  the  Communists 
decide  to  do  so,  will  permit  them  to  move 
on  into  Thailand,  Burma,  lower  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  or  Malaya,  and  on  the 
way  to  India. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Florida 
says  conditions  have  improved,  I  do  not 
believe  conditions  generally  have  im¬ 
proved.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  over 
600  million  people  have  passed  behind 
the  Communist  Iron  Curtain.  That  rep¬ 
resents  a  rate  of  almost  100  million  peo¬ 
ple  a  year.  Certainly  that  is  not  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  vis  a  vis  the 
Soviet  world. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Florida 
comes  to  the  floor  and  says  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  give  consideration  to  these 
changed  conditions,  I  say  that  simply  is 
not  the  fact.  This  matter  was  discussed 
for  many  hours.  The  same  questions 
were  raised  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  a  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  am  sure  the  same  questions 
were  raised  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  also  considered  this  bill, 
as  to  the  funds  which  had  been  originally 
allocated  by  the  administration  to  Indo¬ 
china. 

Obviously  the  situation  in  Indochina 
has  changed.  That  situation  has  wor¬ 
sened.  But  at  least  there  still  remain 
southern  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
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Thailand,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  the 
free  government  of  China  on  Formosa, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Japan,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  danger  sphere. 

It  has  been  testified  time  and  time 
again  before  the  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  if  we  look  at  this  problem  as 
one  of  collective  security — which  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  must  do,  because  we  are  a 
nation  of  only  160  million  people;  and 
already,  so  far  as  the  free  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  balance  of  power,  so  far  as 
manpower  is  concerned,  has  passed  into 
Communist  hands.  The  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  meet  this  threat  is  to  have 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world  in 
Asia,  Europe,  and  the  Americas  prepare 
to  stand  with  us. 

The  testimony  has  made  clear  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  approximately 
10  divisions  of  native  troops  in  South 
Korea,  in  Japan,  in  Formosa,  or  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  is  only  equal  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  one  American  division;  just 
as  in  Turkey  it  is  probably  possible  to 
equip  perhaps  2  or  3  divisions  for  the  cost 
of  equipping  1  American  division. 

I  am  not  proposing  the  idea  that  we 
shall  have  our  allies  alone  prepared  to 
stand  up  and  oppose  communism  if  com¬ 
munism  decides  to  move  again,  but 
rather  the  idea  that  we,  with  our  160 
million  people,  cannot  bear  the  entire 
brunt  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  it  is  important,  I  believe, 
to  encourage  our  allies  in  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Americas  as  well  as  to 
help  defend  themselves  and,  collectively, 
defend  the  free  world,  and  to  assist  them 
in  that  undertaking. 

I  merely  rose  to  say  most  respectfully, 
that  I  differ  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  the  picture 
has  improved  in  that  great  area  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  am  sorry  he  was  not  here  when 
I  made  my  original  comments.  Had  the 
majority  leader  been  here,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  have  made  the  statement 
he  has  just  made. 

I  stated,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the 
improvements  was  that  the  British  had 
just  concluded  their  arrangement  with 
the  Egyptians,  under  which  they  were 
withdrawing  some  eighty-thousand-odd 
military  personnel  and  many  thousand 
civilian  and  technical  personnel  from  the 
Suez  area.  That  operation  is  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
drains  now  upon  the  finances  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  that  respect  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for-that  great  financial  drain  will 
cease  to  exist. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  Iran  it 
has  just  been  announced  there  has  been 
a  settlement  worked  out  between  the 
former  owners  of  the  oil  concessions  in 
Iran  and  the  Government,  and  that  such 
concessions  are  being  put  into  actual  op¬ 
eration.  The  production  of  oil  is  again 
taking  place.  That  is  certainly  an  im¬ 
provement. 

I  notice  here  in  this  report  that  sub¬ 
stantial  funds  are  included  for  expendi¬ 
ture  in  Iran,  with  the  statement  that  the 
expenditure  must  be  continued  until  the 


oil  dispute  with  the  British  has  moved 
near  solution,  and  I  quote: 

Until  oil  revenues  actually  become  avail¬ 
able,  further  needs  for  assistance  of  this  type 
may  develop. 

That  goal  has  been  reached. 

I  mentioned  also  the  announcement  by 
the  broadcaster  whom  I  quoted — and  I 
have  found  him  to  be  the  best  informed 
on  European  affairs  whom  I  have  heard 
for  years — that  in  Trieste  the  settlement 
had  been  arranged,  that  the  papers  were 
being  drawn,  and  that  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory  was  to  be  divided  in  a  way  reason¬ 
ably  agreeable  to  the  Italians  and  the 
Yugoslavs,  which  means  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  our  maintaining  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures  there  soon  will  be  concluded. 

Of  course,  as  to  Indochina,  whatever 
the  distinguished  Senator  may  say,  there 
is  no  way  for  us  to  now  reach  those  10 
million  good  people  who  are  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  who  formerly  were  not  be¬ 
hind  it.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  give 
them  anything  now. 

Certainly  it  has  been  admitted  on  the 
floor  here  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  there  is 
a  substantial  sum — as  I  understand  it, 
$600  million  of  the  new  authorization, 
and  $800  million  in  the  carryover — which 
was  destined  for  expenditure,  and  which 
is  to  be  held  as  a  reserve.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  made 
was  that  there  is  a  bettering  financial 
situation,  under  which  we  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  make  a  reduction.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  realistic  to  go  ahead 
and  pass  on  authorization  on  the  basis 
of  a  request  made  many  months  ago, 
before  these  things  developed,  and  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  a  committee  before  these 
things  actually  developed. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  do  not  have 
from  the  leadership  some  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
can  begin  to  reduce  the  load  on  our  own 
people  here  in  America. 

I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  in  the  event 
we  work  out  a  Southeastern  Asia  pact 
similar  to  NATO  we  may  then  have  to 
embark  upon  a  heavy  series  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  something  like  we  experienced 
with  reference'  to  the  NATO  nations. 
But  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reserve  just 
held  here  in  suspense  of  $1.4  billion — 
which  is  what  it  will  be — plus  other 
funds  which  do  not  need  to  be  expended 
for  the  various  activities  which  I  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  more  which  could 
be  mentioned,  makes  me  believe  we 
should  realistically  reappraise  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  make  some  reduction  in  the  au¬ 
thorization. 

Up  to  now  I  have  heard  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intimation  from  anyone  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  this  bill  or 
anyone  speaking  for  the  administration 
that  this  could  be  done.  Again,  I  am 
not  making  this  a  political  matter,  for 
I  stand  with  this  administration  on 
whatever  is  necessary  in  this  field.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  administration  has 
not  come  here  with  the  statement  that 
this  changed  situation  does  allow  us  to 
make  a  reduction. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  We  had  Admiral 
Radford  before  the  committee.  We  had 
General  Gruenther,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  EDO,  before  the  committee,  we  had 
representatives  of  both  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
before  the  committee,  to  give  the  ap¬ 
praisal  they  had  made  of  the  situation. 
They  of  course  recognized  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  originally  had  for  Vietnam, 
before  the  conference  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  the  Tonkin  Delta,  was  changed 
by  that  situation. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  also  under¬ 
scores  the  delicate  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  requires  an  acceleration  of  the 
aid  to  the  free  people  of  Thailand,  who 
are  prepared  to  defend  themselves  and 
will  need  help  to  do  so. 

Burma,  if  she  ultimately  comes  into 
the  southeast  Asian  pact,  will  need  help 
in  order  to  help  defend  herself  and  to 
participate  in  collective  defense. 

The  Philippines  will  need  additional 
help,  for  they  are  on  the  route  of  the 
possible  or  potential  Communist  ad¬ 
vance. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  build  up 
the  forces  in  Japan,  so  that  she  can  at 
least  defend  her  home  islands,  and  make 
it  unnecessary  to  have  American  di¬ 
visions  there  to  defend  Hokkaido  and 
the  other  home  islands  of  Japan. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  can  build  up 
her  forces  so  that  the  American  di¬ 
visions  which  are  there  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  ultimately,  and  replaced,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  by  a  mobile  reserve. 

The  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa 
could  accelerate  its  program,  which  is 
considerably  behind  its  original  sched¬ 
ule,  and  build  up  there  a  non-Com- 
munist  force  which,  in  the  event  of  fur¬ 
ther  Communist  aggression,  might  ulti¬ 
mately  be  important  not  only  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  ourselves  but  to  the  security 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

All  of  these  matters  have  been  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  the  responsible  military  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country  and  by  the 
responsible  representatives  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  pointed  out  that  over  a  period 
of  years  the  reductions  proposed  are  ap¬ 
proximately  40  percent,  compared  to 
the  amounts  formerly  allowed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  administration,  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  diminish  the  expenditures,  will  be 
prepared  to  do  so. 

That  is  the  best  judgment  and  the  best 
testimony  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  this  program,  who 
live  with  it  day  by  day.  Each  morning 
they  have  to  read  the  cables  from 
Thailand  and  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
Vietnam  and  China  and  Japan.  They 
are  confronted  with  the  problems  which 
arise  in  the  world.  Those  men,  who  deal 
with  those  problems  hour  by  hour  and 
day  by  day,  feel  that  this  authorization 
is  necessary  for  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  debate  the  subject  further. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  com¬ 
ments. 

I  close  by  again  expressing  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  sound  fiscal  management 
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to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  a  bill  framed 
upon  hearings  beginning  in  April,  and  a 
budget  made  last  winter,  in  the  face  of 
known  changes  in  the  situation,  without 
any  apparent  realization  on  the  part  of 
those  steering  the  bill  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
Long]. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  should  make  a  brief  statement  on  this 
particular  amendment.  I  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  amendment.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  I  announced  last  year  that 
I  was  almost  through  with  economic  aid 
in  this  whole  program.  Economic  aid 
has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  fact  which  I 
think  is  of  importance,  namely,  that  un¬ 
der  the  Senate  version  of  the  pending 
bill  $2,897,982,000  is  authorized  almost 
exclusively  for  military  purposes  to  aid 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  total  item  under  title  II  is  in  the 
nature  of  economic  aid,  but  it  also  has  a 
military  effect  so  far  as  our  allies  are 
concerned. 

Then  in  title  III,  which  we  used  to  call 
title  IV,  there  is  a  much  smaller  item  of 
$131,528,000  for  so-called  technical  co¬ 
operation. 

I  announced  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  $9.6  billion  was  available — I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  correctly  quoted  the  figure — and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  between  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  and  $2.6  billion  of  that  amount  had 
not  been  obligated,  we  ought  to  cut  back 
this  appropriation  by  about  $1.5  billion 
or  at  least  a  reduction  of  approximately 
$1  billion  more  than  was  made  by  the 
committee. 

I  held  that  view  very  strongly.  But 
when  I  began  to  look  into  this  question 
to  see  what  was  involved,  I  confess  that 
the  cost  of  the  military  program,  even 
with  the  NATO  countries,  ran  far  ahead 
of  what,  in  our  judgment,  we  thought  it 
would  be.  In  fact,  the  ink  had  not  be¬ 
come  dry  on  the  treaty  before  we  were 
asked  to  appropriate  in  money  and  in  end 
items,  defense  items — surplus  items  as 
they  were  then  called — more  than  $2 
billion.  It  was  called  surplus,  but  it  was 
good  material,  put  into  good  condition  by 
our  own  money. 

There  was  no  plan  made  for  NATO. 
There  was  no  blueprint.  It  was  only  a 
dream  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  men,  and  some  of  the  men  on  this 
side  who  called  themselves  statesmen. 
But  we  voted  to  enter  into  it.  I  did  not 
vote  for  it.  The  appropriation  for  NATO 
was  the  only  big  one  that  looked  as 
though  it  was  even  aimed  to  strengthen 
our  defense  and  to  add  to  the  defense  of 
what  we  call  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth  that  I  voted  against,  because  I 
knew  it  was  foolish.  It  was  a  foolish 
program  because  no  one  had  any  plan, 
no  one  had  any  blueprints,  no  one  had 
anything  except  a  wild  disposition  to  go 


forth  and  spend  a  great  amount  of 
money,  make  friends  for  our  country, 
and  scare  the  very  life  out  of  all  our 
enemies  in  the  world.  So  I  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  refuse  an  appropri¬ 
ation.  I  went  into  the  matter  fully,  as 
I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  expecting  to 
offer  to  cut  the  appropriation  somewhere 
between  $600  million  and  $1  billion  below 
the  cuts  which  were  actually  made. 

I  found  that  we  had  been  asked  by  the 
President  and,  of  course,  by  all  the  de¬ 
partments  that  were  interested,  for  a 
total  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  some  $3,676,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  of  new  money.  The  House  had 
authorized  about  $3,566,000,000,  the 
House  having  acted  first  on  the  authori¬ 
zation  bill. 

I  reached  a  certain  conclusion.  It  may 
not  be  sound.  I  confess  to  much  frus¬ 
tration  in  my  own  thinking  in  connection 
with  the  entire  program,  but  I  reached 
my  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  in’ Europe  now — not  next  year 
but  now — in  view  of  the  fact  that  France 
had  not  come  into  the  EDC,  that  Ltaly 
had  not  come  into  the  EDC,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  could  not  poliitcally  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  ratify  the  treaty,  in  view 
of  the  fact  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
things  were  not  going  too  well  in  Indo¬ 
china,  and  that,  although  all  our  mili¬ 
tary  experts  told  us  that  the  so-called 
Navarre  plan  could  not  fail,  because  it 
was  almost  foolproof,  it  did  fail.  There 
is  no  need  ot  debate  why  it  failed,  or 
whose  fault  it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  ours 
in  part,  but  I  hardly  think  so.  In  any 
event,  it  would  do  no  good  to  discuss  it. 
Actually  things  did  not  go  well  in  Indo¬ 
china.  Things  are  not  going  well  in  the 
Far  East.  They  look  a  little  better  in 
the  Near  East,  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means  secure.  There  is  trouble  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Near  East  which  may  flare 
up  any  day.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
how  many  times  we  are  told  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  or  by  any  other  de¬ 
partment  of  Government — and  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  State  Department  in  this 
statement — that  conditions  are  becom¬ 
ing  better  and  that  great  progress  has 
been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  world 
conditions,  so  far  as  peace  and  security 
are  concerned,  have  not  grown  apprecia¬ 
bly  better,  and  we  might  as  well  face  the 
facts  as  they  are,  because  world  condi¬ 
tions  are  precarious  and  most  uncertain. 
In  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
world  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  to 
have  reduced  the  authorization  by  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  would  have  served 
notice  not  only  upon  Europe,  but  upon  all 
the  world,  that  the  United  States  was 
withdrawing  from  all  we  had  done  in 
the  Far  East,  all  we  had  done  in  Europe, 
and  all  we  had  attempted  to  do  elswehere 
in  the  world.  It  seemed  to  me  we  could 
not  afford  to  take  that  chance.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  to  do  so  would  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  gambler’s  chance,  which  the  United 
States  could  not  afford  to  take,  whatever 
our  misgivings  may  be  and  no  matter 
how  strongly  we  feel  that  we  could  ap¬ 
propriate  a  much  smaller  sum  of  money. 

Therefore  I  said  to  the  committe,  as  I 
said  to  the  representative  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  that  if 
we  cut  the  authorization  bill  to  not  ex¬ 


ceeding  approximately  $3  million  in  new 
money,  I  felt  I  could  go  along  with  it. 

We  did  cut  it.  The  House  authorized 
$3,566,908,000.  We  cut  it  down  to  $3,100,- 
000,000;  $10  million  has  been  added  on 
the  floor  for  Latin  American  countries. 
I  think  that  was  a  very  wise  decision  by 
the  Senate.  Therefore  we  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially  the  amount  of  new  money  in 
the  bill.  That  is  what  we  are  now  asked 
to  authorize. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  two  other  items 
in  the  bill  for  which  no  appropriation  is 
asked,  which  items  are  continued  in  the 
present  authorization  bill,  one  involving 
the  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
and  the  other  the  so-called  infrastruc¬ 
ture  program,  totaling  $228,300,000. 

The  new  money  being  asked  for  in  the 
pending  bill  as  it  stands  at  the  moment 
is  $3,110,000,000. 

If  we  cut  the  amount  by  another  half 
billion  dollars,  perhaps  we  could  get  by, 
but  if  we  cut  it  by  a  billion  dollars,  as  I 
first  thought  we  should  cut  it,  we  would 
serve  notice  upon  the  world  that  the 
United  States  at  least  was  withdrawing 
so  far  as  our  NATO  program  is  con¬ 
cerned,  so  far  as  all  our  efforts  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
any  protection  in  the  Far  East,  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  all  of  Europe  is 
concerned. 

Is  anyone  so  confident  that  the  world 
has  suddenly  become  peaceful  and  secure 
as  to  justify  the  taking  of  that  great 
chance? 

I  could  not  do  so.  I  was  unable  to 
justify  it  in  my  own  thinking.  I  said 
that  if  we  cut  the  present  authorization 
of  new  money  to  substantially  $3  billion 
for  this  year,  which  is  about  40  percent 
less  than  it  was  2  years  ago,  almost  all 
of  it  being  money  for  military  purposes, 
I  would  go  along  with  the  program.  I 
will  go  along  with  it,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  at  least  give  some  encouragement  to 
the  world  until  we  can  see  if  our  efforts 
are  availing. 

There  was  another  very  important 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
I  am  not  critical  of  anyone  operating  the 
special  new  agency,  because  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me  who  it  is,  but 
so  long  as  there  is  a  special  new  agency 
which  operates  all  over  the  world  and 
tries  to  find  out  how  much  money  we  can 
afford  to  spend  in  every  country  on  the 
globe,  we  shall  expend  an  enormous  sum 
of  money. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  of  great  vision  and  wide  experience 
in  international  affairs,  as  he  served  in 
the  House  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  before  he  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
although  a  junior  Senator,  was  placed  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
agreement  with  many  of  his  confreres 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  placing  in  the  bill  another 
cut-off  date  for  the  new  agency.  With¬ 
out  such  an  amendment,  I  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
authorization  bill  not  before  the  Senate. 

Let  me  repeat,  so  long  as  this  new 
agency  exists,  so  long  will  this  bill  involve 
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enormous  sums.  I  say  that  because  any¬ 
one  can  find  a  place  on  this  globe  to 
spend  money. 

Therefore,  we  said,  as  we  said  last  year, 
that  this  new  agency  would  go  out  of 
business  on  June  30,  1955;  that  1  year 
would  remain  in  which  to  liquidate  the 
unexpended  balances  credited  to  the 
economic  side  of  the  ledger  in  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and  that  an  additional  year  would 
be  given  to  permit  the  liquidation  of  the 
military  program  authorized  in  prior 
appropriations  and  in  this  authorization 
bill. 

We  did  it  in  the  1953  bill,  but  the  House 
conferees  objected.  They  may  object 
again,  but  there  will  be  an  end  to  this 
program  even  if  their  objection  prevails. 

We  did  not  propose  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  further  military  aid  given  to 
NATO  or  to  any  part  of  Europe  or  to 
any  area  of  the  world,  but  we  did  say  that 
the  military  part  of  the  program  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  said  also  that  all  the  point  4 
program  and  other  aspects  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  program  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  does  not  like 
that.  Understandably,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  want  to  undertake  an 
operating  program.  Nevertheless,  we 
make  the  policies.  The  Congress  writes 
the  policies.  Whatever  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  may  now  insist  on,  they  are  never¬ 
theless  writing  an  end  to  this  program, 
if  we  cannot  bring  it  to  an  end  by  June 
1955,  as  this  bill  proposes.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
to  end  this  program. 

Perhaps  this  program  will  not  be  great¬ 
ly  reduced,  but  when  whatever  it  is 
is  placed  in  the  regular  departments  of 
Government,  such  as  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments,  those  departments 
will  not  be  out  looking  for  more  places 
to  give  away  money.  They  will  have 
their  own  programs  to  care  for,  and 
they  will  present  reasonable  requests  for 
the  foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  why  I  have 
felt  that,  in  the  present  disturbed  and 
uncertain  conditions  in  world  affairs, 
we  could  not  afford  to  say  to  our  friends 
abroad,  if  we  have  friends,  or  to  say  to 
our  allies,  if  we  have  dependable  allies — 
and  I  hope  we  have — that  the  United 
States  is  serving  notice  upon  them  that 
we  are  withdrawing  from  this  program, 
that  we  are  quitting.  A  further  billion- 
dollar  cut  in  this  program  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  fire  alarm  which  every 
country  in  the  world  will  hear. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  indicated 
how  I  feel  on  this  question.  I  find  my¬ 
self  in  the  greatest  sympathy  with  every 
effort  to  reduce  this  vast  expenditure. 
Great  progress  has  been  made,  and  great 
progress  is  being  made.  With  the  poli¬ 
cymaking  power  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  if  we  say 
that  regular  establishments  of  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  this  program  over, 
whether  the  State  Department  altogether 
likes  it  or  not,  we  shall  really  make  it 
possible  to  cut  the  program  down  to  a 
reasonable  size. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  excellent  speech.  He  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  agencies  of 
the  Government,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  be — and  I  cast  no  aspersions  on 
anyone — look  to  see  how  they  can  spend 
money.  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Now  they  are  trying 
to  find  out  what  to  do  with  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  this  $2  y2  billion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  do  me  a  favor  and 
to  make  my  conscience  clear.  Is  the 
Senator  certain  that  the  program  will  be 
cut  off  in  1955?  The  Senator  says  the 
House  is  expected  to  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  said  the  Senate  pro¬ 
posed  last  year  that  it  was  to  be  cut  off 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  But  it  has  not  been 
cut  off. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Has  the  Senator  any 
assurance  that  it  will  be  cut  off?  There 
is  available  $21/2  billion,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
are  trying  to  find  out  how  the  agency 
intends  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  We  have  the  assurance 
that  its  termination  is  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  My  fear  is  that  the 
program  will  not  be  cut  off,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  can  see  the  Senator’s 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  hope  the  Senator 
appreciates  my  sincerity. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  other  feature  in  the  bill  with 
which  I  wish  to  deal.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  is  authorized  for  the  Far 
East.  Originally  a  big  item  was  ear¬ 
marked  for  Indochina.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  Senators  think  about  it,  but 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  left  to  do  too  much  good  in  Indo¬ 
china  itself.  The  bill  gives  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  large  discretion  in  the  handling 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  it 
does  not  require  the  President  to  ex¬ 
pend  that  money  in  Indochina.  It  may 
be  spent,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Formosa, 
Korea,  or  Indochina.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  not  expend  recklessly 
and  needlessly  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the- Far  East  or  in  Indochina  unless  he 
is  convinced  that  the  conditions  amply 
justify  such  an  expenditure.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  size  of  our  expenditures, 
our  appropriations,  and  our  whole 
budget.  I  have  enough  confidence  in 
the  President  to  leave  in  his  hands  the 
sum  of  money  provided  in  the  bill,  al¬ 
though  it  is  large.  I  believe  that  he  will 
conserve  that  asset  unless  it  can  be  used 
in  the  Far  Eastern  area  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  concerned  about  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  on  our  allies  of  reducing  the 
appropriation.  Is  it  not  true  that  our 
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allies  themselves  actually  created  the 
necessity  for  this  reduction  when  they 
signed  the  truce  in  Indochina,  inasmuch 
as  the  bill,  as  reported  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  contained  more  than  $600  mil¬ 
lion  of  old  money  and  $800  million  of 
new  money  for  Indochina,  which  will  not 
now  be  spent  there. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  think  there  is  more 
than  a  psychological  effect  involved.  I 
say  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  I 
do  not  think  we  can  take  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  this  appropriation  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  hope  of  the  world  that  we 
are  any  longer  to  “play  ball’’  with  the 
programs  which  we  have  undertaken.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  I  agree  that  it  might  be  that 
the  agency  could,  with  the  unpledged 
balance  in  prior  appropriations  operate 
with  a  lesser  sum  than  the  $3  billion 
which  this  bill  authorizes. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  scrutinize  the  appropriation  bill 
with  the  utmost  care,  because  every  item 
making  up  the  $3  billion  is  authorization 
for  not  exceeding  “X”  dollars.  So  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  at  liberty, 
and  has  the  power,  to  reduce  the  appro¬ 
priation  even  below  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  Indeed,  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  House  reduced  it 
below  the  $3  billion  which  we  are  au¬ 
thorizing,  and  considerably  below  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  House  bill,  I 
assume  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  will  make  some  further  reduction 
in  this  bill.  Reasonable  reductions, 
properly  placed  in  the  bill,  cannot  serve 
to  frighten  our  friends  abroad,  and 
around  the  world,  into  believing  that 
such  reductions  are  intended  to  signify 
our  disposition  to  withdraw  from  the  se¬ 
curity  effort  which  we  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  preserving  peace. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
failure  of  our  allies  to  cooperate  in  re- 
arrfnng  in  the  manner  which  we  should 
have  liked  them  to  do  may  prevent  us 
from  spending  as  much  money  as  we 
would  otherwise  spend?  I  have  in  mind 
the  refusal  of  France  and  Italy  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  rearming  of  Germany,  and 
the  reluctance  of  Japan  to  raise  an 
armed  force  of  more  than  150,000  men. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  wish  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  knows  how  I  feel  about 
the  matter.  He  knows  that  I  feel  that 
Congress  should  make  all  the  reductions 
which  can  be  made.  I  know  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  our  foreign-aid  program — or  at 
least  I  fear  I  do.  But  we  are  now  facing 
the  fiscal  year  1954-55  and  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  world  in  which  conditions  are  any¬ 
thing  but  stable  and  anything  but  re¬ 
assuring.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
wise  upon  our  part  to  take  so  deep  a  bite 
into  the  present  appropriation,  or  to 
make  so  deep  a  cut  as  to  indicate  that  we 
are  withdrawing.  What  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  may  see  fit  to  do 
under  the  authority  which  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  will  not,  I  think,  have 
the  effect  which  I  have  indicated. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for 
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the  liquidation  of  the  new  agencies,  and 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  certain  defense  items  and  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  economic 
assistance  and  such  other  items  as  we 
find  proper  to  transfer  in  the  future, 
would  really  be  the  first  long  step  toward 
a  final  reduction  of  this  vast  program — 
and  it  has  been  a  vast  program,  in  my 
judgment.  This  will  really  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  the  appropriations  again 


next  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows  of  the  very  great  respect 
which  I  have  for  him.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  that  respect  pertains 
to  his  opinion  on  this  particular  subject, 
on  which  he  has  so  very  much  informa¬ 
tion  and  so  great  a  background. 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  feels  at 
this  time  that  the  $1  billion  additional 
reduction  in  authorization  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unwise? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  feel  that  way,  in 
all  sincerity.  I  first  had  the  same  views 
as  have  been  expressed  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana.  I  myself  had  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  new  money  by  about  $1,400,000,000  or 
$1,500,000,000,  in  order  to  bring  the 
amount  of  new  money  down  to  approx¬ 
imately  $2  billion.  But  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  too  hazardous 
to  do  so,  under  world  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  more  question,  if  I  may  do  so. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  be  that  rather  than  attempt 
to  make  any  reduction  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  the  Senator  feels  that  any  ef¬ 
fort  toward  reduction  should  occur  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  based 
on  the  facts  available  at  the  time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  think  so.  I  have 
felt  that  way;  and  I  feel  also  that" the 
whole  defense  program  should  go  under 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Congress  has  told  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  year  after  year  that  the  money  wliich 
has  been  appropriated  for  NATO,  for 
the  Par  East,  and  for  our  friends  every¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  was  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  our  safety,  for  our  defense, 
for  bur  security,  particularly.  Let  us 
live  up  to  that  statement  made  to  the 
American  people,  and  make  certain  that 
the  defense  program  will  be  placed  un¬ 
der  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  established  agencies. 

Those  agencies  will  have  in  view  their 
own  needs  and  necessities  every  time 
they  come  to  Congress,  and  they  will 
not  be  disposed  to  increase  their  requests 
for  appropriations  merely  for  the  sake 
of  giving  them  away.  Rather,  they  will 
seek  to  conserve. 


I  have  every  belief  that  that  is 
view  of  the  President.  I  have  talked 
him  about  the  problem.  I  have  e 
belief  that  though  large  power  is  g 
him,  and  a  very  large  blank  chec 
given  him  by  the  bill,  it  will  no 
wasted  in  the  Far  East,  but  will  be 


only,  as  I  have  said,  if  conditions  seem 
to  him  and  his  military  advisers  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  expenditure  of  that  blank  check, 
or  any  great  portion  of  it,  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
not  only  on  this  bill,  but  on  other  mat¬ 
ters  as  well. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor,  who  is  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  if  he  does  not  believe  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Con¬ 
gress,  that,  come  next  June  30,  the  For¬ 
eign  Operations  Administration  shall  be 
abolished,  and  that  any  aid  programs  of 
a  military  or  economic  nature  shall  be 
carried  on  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State,  at 
the  specific  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  a  limited  basis 
in  line  with  the  objectives  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do.  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  made  an  exact  and  accurate  state¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  had 
the  fight  been  made  this  year,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  transfer  such  ex¬ 
penditures  as  were  approved  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  established  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

But  rapidly  changing  world  conditions, 
having  ominous  portent,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  led  me  to  believe  that  we  should 
be  content  with  the  amendment  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
himself  offered,  which  I  supported,  and 
which  I  shall  heartily  support  as  a  con¬ 
feree  if  I  am  named  as  a  conferee  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
while  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  ex¬ 
tends  the  authorization  for  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  to  June  30, 
1955,  in  effect  it  carries  out  the  unani¬ 
mous  sentiment  of  the  Senate  expressed 
last  year  that  the  military-aid  program 
would  be  liquidated  within  2  years  after 

1955,  namely,  June  30,  1957,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic-aid  program  would  be  liquidated 
1  year  after  1955,  namely,  on  June  30, 

1956,  so  that  in  effect,  whereas  last  year 
3  years  were  allowed  in  which  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  military  program,  and  2  years 
to  liquidate  the  economic  program,  we 
are  doing  the  same  thing  this  year,  but 
the  process  is  a  little  more  costly? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  has  no 
assurance  that  they  will  be  liquidated, 
has  he? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Provision  is  being 
made  in  the  bill  that  they  will  be  liqui¬ 
dated. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  We  have  so  provided 
time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No.  We  provided  for 
it  last  year,  but  we  are  now  carrying 
out  what  was  written  into  the  law  last 
year,  recognizing  that  perhaps  condi¬ 
tions  did  not  warrant  such  action  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  We  did  not  provide 
for  a  liquidation  of  the  program  in  1957, 
and  it  is  the  same  Senate.  The  same 
Senate  turned  down  the  request  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  former  distinguished 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  another 
field. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  say  that  he  felt  the  program 
could  perhaps  be  reduced  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  $500  million  below  the  committee 
figure? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Perhaps  without 
hurting  it  greatly,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
take  a  chance  on  it.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  support  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  if,  upon  a  careful  re¬ 
view,  it  is  found  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
reduce  the  program  further  by  any 
reasonable  amount,  which  would  not 
indicate  that  we  were  withdrawing  our 
support  from  our  allies,  and  if  such  re¬ 
duction  would  not  jeopardize  our  own 
national  security. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  do  not  intend  to 
delay  the  Senate,  because  I  know  Sena¬ 
tors  have  their  minds  made  up.  But, 
according  to  the  discussion  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  there  is  avail¬ 
able  a  large  sum  of  unobligated  funds. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carran]  called  attention  to  that.  Why 
cannot  some  of  the  unobligated  funds  be 
used  in  lieu  of  the  $2,500  million  author¬ 
ized  by  the  bill?  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  that? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Nothing  at  all. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Long!. 

On  this  question,,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GILLETTE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Having  announced  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  on 
final  passage,  I  now  vote  “present.” 

Mi*.  SALTONSTALL.  •  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jenner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  would  vote 
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“nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  “yea.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel  1  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  and  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore  and  Mr.  Neely] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 


Anderson 

EUender 

McClellan 

Barrett 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Gore 

Potter 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Butler 

Johnson,  Tex. 

RusseU 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Langer 

Stennis 

Case 

Lennon 

Watkins 

Clements 

Long 

Welker 

Crippa 

Malone 

Williams 

Daniel 

Maybank 

Young 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

NAYS — 48 

Aiken 

Hendrickson 

MoCarran 

Bowring 

Hennings 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Burke 

Hill 

Murray 

Carlson 

HoUand 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Cooper 

Ives 

Purtell 

Cordon 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Ferguson 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Lehman 

Symington 

George 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Green 

Mansfield 

Upton 

Hayden 

Martin 

Wiley 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 
Gillette 

NOT  VOTING— 

-9 

Bush 

Frear 

Kilgore 

Duff 

Jenner 

Neely 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

So  Mr.  Long’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  on  page  168,  after 
line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  authorizations: 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  act,  such  provisions  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  appropriation,  for 
the  purposes  of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  this 
act,  of  amounts  (exclusive  of  unexpended 
balances  of  prior  appropriations  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  under  such  pro¬ 
visions)  aggregating  in  excess  of  $2,599,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  amendment  very  briefly;  I  do 
not  care  to  labor  this  matter  with  the 
Senate. 


This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
overall  authorization  by  $500  million. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  the 
bill  is  passed  without  the  amendment, 
there  will  be  on  hand  in  the  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration  $12,849,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  that  it  cannot  spend  that 
much  money  next  year,  and  that  it  will 
then  have  on  hand  $7,360,00,000. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  FOA  cannot 
even  spend  the  money  it  has  now.  It 
already  has  $7,500  million  which  has  not 
been  spent.  The  FOA  has  $2,500  million 
which  it  has  not  even  obligated. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  FOA  is  now 
going  around  the  world,  trying  to  find 
how  to  spend  the  $2,500  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  have  not  had  the 
frustration  I  have  experienced  in  trying 
to  have  reductions  made  in  the  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  prografn.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  Senators,  let  me  explain  what  usu¬ 
ally  happens.  When  the  authorization 
bill  is  considered  on  the  floor,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
usually  stick  together,  and  say,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  all  suggestions  for  reductions 
in  the  amounts  of  the  authorizations, 
“Leave  it  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.”  So  one  who  favors  making  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  authorizations  thus  usu¬ 
ally  has  15  Members  of  the  Senate  against 
him  in  the  very  beginning. 

Subsequently,  when  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  reports  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  on  the  same  subject,  the  23 
members  of  that  committee  usually  agree 
to  stick  together  on  the  appropriations 
that  committee  recommends.  So  one 
who  favors  making  reductions  in  the 
amounts  is,  from  the  very  first,  opposed 
by  a  total  of  38  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Senators 
are  beginning  to  hear  about  these  pro¬ 
grams  from  their  constituents.  It  may 
be  that  we  are  approaching  a  turn  of 
the  tide,  a  time  when  the  people  will 
wish  to  have  Mr.  Stassen  instructed  to 
reduce  his  program  of  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Mr.  Stassen 
and  other  representatives  of  his  organi¬ 
zation  appear  before  the  various  con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  seek  to  have 
billions  of  dollars  added  to  the  funds  al¬ 
ready  available  for  their  program,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  Mr.  Stassen  were 
told  to  determine  where  reductions  could 
be  made,  instead  of  having  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  recommend  all  the 
appropriations  requested,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  FOA  any  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  making  of  reductions. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  see  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  on  the  floor.  Let  me  say  that  in 
the  committee  some  of  us  fought  with 
him  all  yesterday  afternoon^  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  a  slight  reduction  made  in 


the  appropriations  under  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  pending  bill. 
However,  the  FOA  seeks  to  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $800  million  added  to  the  fund 
for  next  year.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Yet  the  FOA  already 
has  $2,500,000,000  which  it  does  not  know 
how  to  spend,  although  the  expenditure 
of  that  money  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  logic  and 
the  English  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  are  better  than  his  arith¬ 
metic,  for  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  already  have  voted 
in  favor  of  his  amendment  proposing  a 
cut  of  $1  billion;  and  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  vote  in  favor 
of  his  pending  amendment,  which  pro¬ 
poses  a  cut  of  $500  million  in  the  author¬ 
ization.  So,  instead  of  having  all  38 
members  of  the  2  committees — the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee — oppose  his  pro¬ 
posal,  he  will  find  that  a  great  many  of 
the  members  will  vote  with  him  on  this 
question. 

Furthermore,  let  me  point  out  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  the  fight  he  is  making  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  authorizations  carried  in  the 
pending  bill,  I  am  sure  that  cuts  will  be 
subsequently  be  made  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  anyway. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  point  is  that  among 
the  membership  of  those  two  committees, 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  nor¬ 
mally  oppose  any  reductions  proposed  in 
the  amounts  recommended  by  those  com¬ 
mittees.  So  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  among 
those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  proposed  by  my  amendment  which 
was  voted  on  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  those  two  committees — even 
though  they  may  favor  making  such  re¬ 
ductions — are  oftentimes  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  committee  procedure,  to  go 
along  with  the  amounts  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  those  committees. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  may  say  that  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  we  have  such 
friendly  relations  with  one  another  that 
the  members  are  not  prohibited  by  any 
protocol  or  other  restriction  from  voting 
in  favor  of  reductions,  if  they  believe 
reductions  should  be  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as¬ 
sure  the  Senate  that  if  my  remarks  were 
understood  as  being  in  any  way  critical 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  so  intend  them. 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  pending  bill 
carries  actual  authorizations  of  appro¬ 
priations  which  everyone  has  now 
agreed  will  not  be  made.  For  example, 
the  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$800  million  for  Indochina.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  wrote  to  us  a  letter 
in  which  he  clearly  stated  that  the  $800 
million  will  not  be  spent,  in  view  of  the 
truce  in  Indochina  and,  I  suppose,  be- 
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cause  free  elections  there  may  result  in 
having  the  Communists  acquire  the 
arms  we  have  there  already.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  $600  million  already 
appropriated  for  arms  for  Indochina 
will  not  be  spent  for  that  purpose,  means 
that  a  total  saving  of  $1,400,000,000  can 
be  made  in  the  items  authorized  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  the  committee  amendment, 
on  page  168,  after  line  21. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
let  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  go  unanswered. 
In  the  first  place,  he  said  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  now  has  on 
hand  $7,360,000,000  in  cash.  It  is  true 
that  as  of  June  30,  that  amount  was 
unexpended.  But  it  is  obligated  and 
contracted  for;  and  as  the  merchandise 
is  contracted  for,  as  has  been  said  many 
times  before  this  afternoon,  it  sometimes 
takes  2,  3,  or  4  years  before  it  is  deliv¬ 
ered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  made  a  wonderful  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  reductions  in 
the  authorizations,  and  regarding  why 
he  is  standing  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  criticisms  made  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  ab¬ 
solutely  unfounded,  in  my  opinion.  In 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  work  done  by  its 
chairman;  but  I  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
most  sincere  and  honest  in  going  very 
thoroughly  into  all  the  matters  which 
come  before  the  committee.  In  that  re¬ 
spect,  the  work  of  the  committee  is  out¬ 
standing. 

Let  me  say  that  in  answer  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  I  produced  data  supplied  by 
the  Government.  He  says,  “$800  mil¬ 
lion  is  available  for  Indochina  and  we 
are  authorizing  some  $600  million  more.’’ 

I  produced  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  I  think  it  was  entirely  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  when 
he  told  about  the  serious  situation  in 
the  world  today. 

We  have  cut  the  bill  some  60  percent 
from  what  it  was  when  it  was  initiated, 
and  in  the  last  2  years  we  have  cut  it 
40  percent,  and  this  year  we  have  cut 
it  $350  million,  which  cut  occurred  after 
the  Indochina  incident. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  State  says  in  his 
letter: 

X  believe  that  the  armistice  does  not  di¬ 
minish  the  need  for  these  funds.  If  any¬ 
thing  it  increases  the  need  to  have  available 
funds  with  which  to  build  the  defensive 
capabilities  and  strengthen  the  resistance 
of  the  free  nations  in  the  area. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
General  Gruenther,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Admiral  Radford,  say  that 
the  amount  included  in  the  bill  is 
needed — and,  after  all,  the  President  of 


the  United  States  through  these  officials, 
spearheads  the  foreign  relations,  and 
they  know  something  about  the  world 
situation — when  they  ask  for  it,  and  say 
that  it  is  needed,  I,  for  one,  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Duff]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Reynolds]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  “yea.” 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  and  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore  and  Mr. 
Neely]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  Bush]  .  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  41,  voting  “present”  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 45 


Anderson 

Golawater 

Maybank 

Barrett 

Gore 

McCarran 

Bennett 

Holland 

McCarthy 

Bricker 

Jackson 

McClellan 

Butler 

Jenner 

Monroney  ■ 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Case 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Potter 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Clements 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Crippa 

Langer 

Stennis 

Daniel 

Lennon 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Long 

Welker 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Ervin 

Malone 

NAYS — 41 

Young 

Aiken 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

Bowring 

Hendrickson 

Payne 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Purtell 

Burke 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Smith,  Maine 

Cordon 

Ives 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Ferguson 

Lehman 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Upton 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Wiley 

George 

Millikin 

VOTING  “PRESENT”— 1 
GUlette 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bush  Frear  Neely 

Duff  Kefauver  Reynolds 

Eastland  Kilgore  Schoeppel 
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So,  Mr.  Long’s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GREETINGS  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 

KAPUS 

Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  as  our  guests  in 
the  gallery  today  some  very  important 
visitors.  They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geza 
Kapus  and  their  8 -year-old  daughter, 
Eva.  They  are  the  first  escapees  from 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  have  received  visas 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Kapus,  who  escaped  from 
Communist  Hungary  under  incredible 
difficulties,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Mid¬ 
land,  Tex.,  where  they  will  begin  life 
anew.  The  heart  of  Texas  will  surround 
these  fine  people,  and  I  know  America 
will  be  better  for  their  presence  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  they  will  stand. 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kapus  and  their 
daughter,  Eva,  rose  from  their  seats  in 
the  gallery,  and  were  greeted  with  ap¬ 
plause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  ,  in  welcoming 
the  Kapus  family  to  America  and  to  our 
State  of  Texas. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to 
friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

CEASE  FINANCING  NATIONS  RECOGNIZING 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read 

_  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  547.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act,  none  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  or  continued  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
furnish  assistance  under  any  such  provision 
to  any  nation  which  has  formally  recognized, 
or  has  established  diplomatic  relations  with, 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  until  such 
nation  furnishes  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  President  that  it  no  longer  recognizes,  or 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with,  such 
regime. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  motion? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]? 
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Mr.  President,  some  days  ago  I  filed 
a  notice  of  motion  to  reconsider  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  put  into  this  bill. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
motion  for  reconsideration  may  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
motion  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  deny 
further  foi'eign-aid  funds  to  those  gov¬ 
ernments  which  have  formally  recog¬ 
nized  Red  China. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  trusts  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
oi’der,  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  non-Communist  nations  which  have 
recognized  Red  China  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Israel,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Netherlands,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
India,  and  Pakistan. 

The  Communist  nations  which  have 
recognized  Red  China  are  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Po¬ 
land,  North  Korea,  Yugoslavia,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Hungary,  and  Albania. 

FOREIGN  AID  TO  FRIENDS  OF  RED  CHINA 
INDIRECTLY  AIDS  AMERICA’S  ENEMIES 

Nations  that  recognize  Red  China  are 
giving  aid,  comfort,  strength,  and  pres¬ 
tige  to  our  enemies. 

When  the  United  States  gives  direct 
aid  to  any  of  these  Communist-loving 
nations  it  is,  in  fact,  giving  indirect  aid 
to  Red  China  itself. 

For  example,  we  gave  Great  Britain 
billions.  Britain  poured  some  of  this 
wealth  into  her  jet-engine  industry.  The 
industry  sold  jet  engines  to  Russia.  Rus¬ 
sia  gave  jet  planes  to  Red  China.  And 
the  jets  our  dollars  bought  shot  down 
Americans.  That  actually  happened,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  pre¬ 
viously  reported  on  the  Senate  floor. 

RED  CHINA  MURDER  VICTIMS  INCLUDE  AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 

So  our  aid  comes  back  in  wooden  cof¬ 
fins  with  an  American  flag  draped  over 
them. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  few  days  ago  Red 
Chinese  airmen  murdered  three  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  riding  in  a  British  plane  over 
the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of  Asia. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  gunmen  thought  that  this 
plane  was  carrying  a  distinguished 
American  ambassador,  but  in  that  they 
were  mistaken. 

Whatever  their  'motive,  they  shot 
down  the  unarmed  British  aircraft,  kill¬ 
ing  several  Britons  in  addition  to  an 
American  adult  and  two  American  chil¬ 
dren,  one  4  and  the  other  2  years  old. 

The  Communist  gunmen  then  at¬ 
tacked  American  rescue  missions,  but 
without  success. 

Britain  made  very  little  fuss  about  it, 
although  they  did  make  some  represen¬ 
tations  to  the  Red  Chinese,  representa¬ 
tions  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  considered  rather  mild. 

They  also  conveyed  our  strong  protest 
to  Red  Chinese  officials,  which  drew 
Communist  sneers — not  at  Britain  but 
at  the  United  States. 


FOREIGN-AID  DOLLARS  HELP  BRITAIN  BtJTLD  BIG 
BUSINESS  WITH  COMMUNISTS 

Britain  is  in  business  with  Red  Chi¬ 
na — big  business — and  wants  to  avoid 
any  semblance  of  a  family  tiff,  even 
though  the  tiff  involves  killing  British 
subjects  in  addition  to  killing  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Other  nations  fattened  on  American 
tax  dollars  are  in  business  with  Red 
China. 

American-aid  dollars  have  helped  put 
these  nations  in  shape  to  be  in  business 
with  Red  China. 

More  American  dollars  to  these  na¬ 
tions  as  proposed  in  the  pending  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  will  put  them  in  better  shape 
to  do  business  with  Red  China. 

Perhaps  these  dollar's  will  enable  them 
to  do  so  much  business  with  Red  China 
that  Red  China  will  feel  able  to  carry  on 
further  aggressions,  and  will  be  better 
equipped  to  murder  American  citizens 
on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  to 
give  a  gun  to  an  enemy  who  planned  to 
shoot  me,  nor  would  I  choose  to  give  a 
gun  to  an  acquaintance  who,  I  knew, 
would  promptly  turn  the  gun  over  to  an 
enemy. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  BACK  RED  CHINA’S  U.  N.  BID 

AFTER  FATTENING  ON  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN 

AID 

Since  World  War  II  Great  Britain  has 
received  $6,838,000,000  in  foreign-aid 
grants  and  credits  from  the  United 
States,  and  approximately  $1  billion 
more  has  been  laid  aside  for  her  out  of 
previous  appropriations  which  she  has 
not  had  time  yet  to  collect. 

Britain  recognizes  Red  China  and  is 
possibly  the  most  aggressive  sponsor  of 
Red  China’s  application  for  membership 
in  the  big  Manhattan  club  called  the 
United  Nations. 

India  not  only  recognizes  Red  China 
but  has  become  her  big  Asiatic  playmate. 
India  has  received  slightly  more  than  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  in  postwar  foreign 
grants  and  credits  from  the  United 
States. 

Pakistan  is  into  us  for  $100  million  in 
foreign  aid  and  expects  more.  She  rec¬ 
ognizes  Red  China. 

Tiny  Denmark  has  received  $283  mil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  aid,  but  she  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  Communist  Government 
of  Red  China,  despite  this  largess  from 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Norway  hopped  on  the  Red  Chinese 
recognition  bandwagon,  although  we 
helped  put  Norway  back  on  her  feet  af¬ 
ter  the  war  and  have  given  her  $306 
million  in  foreign-aid  grants  and  credits 
contributed  by  our  hard-pressed  tax¬ 
payers. 

Sweden  recognizes  Red  China,  but 
Sweden  recognizes  and  does  business 
with  everybody,  and  we  have  given 
Sweden  only  $106  million  in  foreign  aid. 

The  Netherlands  have  received  1,- 
077^000,000  foi'eign  aid  dollars.  Like 
Britain,  she  also  recognizes  Red  China. 

So  does  Indonesia,  the  Netherlands’ 
former  southeast  Asia  colony,  to  which 
we  have  given  216  million  foreign  aid 
dollars. 

These  dollars  exclude  grants  in  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  which  are  not  broken  down  by 
country.  Military  aid  for  Western 
Europe  as  of  March  31  totaled  $8,411,- 
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000,000;  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
$2,468,000,000. 

NATIONS  WHICH  DO  NOT  RECOGNIZE  RED  CHINA 
GET  SHORT  END  OF  FOREIGN  AID  ALLOCATIONS 

The  American  Republics,  which  have 
not  recognized  Red  China,  have  received 
only  $169  million  in  military  grants,  so 
apparently  a  foreign  nation  that  wants 
to  dig  deep  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  recognize  Red  China. 

This  amendment  would  end  indirect 
American  aid  to  Red  China  by  ending 
direct  aid  to  foreign  nations  that  have 
established  diplomatic  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  Communist  enemies. 

It  would  not  affect  foreign  aid  to  na¬ 
tions  which,  like  ourselves,  refuse  to  deal 
with  Red  murderers  and  aggressors. 

Those  who  are  dedicated  to  giving 
away  America’s  wealth  to  foi'eign  gov- 
ei'nments  would  still  have  ample  coun¬ 
tries  into  which  American  dollars  could 
be  poured. 

CUTOFF  OF  AID  TO  RED  CHINA’S  FRIENDS  WOULD 
PERMIT  MORE  AID  TO  OUR  TRUE  ALLIES 

We  could  still  aid  those  nations  that 
are  not  aiding  Red  China. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  limiting  our  for¬ 
eign  aid — assuming  that  this  adminis- 
tration-Dulles-Stassen  backed  bill  will 
ultimately  pass — to  nations  who  do  not 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies 
would  increase  the  aid  America’s  true 
friends  receive  and  in  effect  reward  them 
for  not  rushing  to  Red  China’s  slimy  em¬ 
brace. 

Nations  receiving  foreign  aid  which 
have  not  teamed  up  with  Red  China  in¬ 
clude  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines. 

"FREE  WORLD"  A  MISNOMER  WHEN  APPLIED  TO 
NATIONS  RECOGNIZING  RED  CHINA 

That  is  about  the  extent  of  the  “free 
world’’  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  expression  “free 
woi'ld’’  has  been  used  very  loosely  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  our  foreign  trade  and  aid 
advocates. 

It  has  been  used  to  include  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  nations  that  by  their 
own  actions  are  not  entitled  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  free  world. 

BRITAIN'S  DOUBLEDEALING  INCLUDES  SECURITY 
PACT  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  read  into  the 
Record  part  of  a  mutual  security  pact 
that  Ehgland.has  with  Russia  and  that 
France  has  with  Russia,  mutual  security 
pacts  entirely  independent  of  the  pact 
that  they  have  with  us,  with  paragraphs 
reading  almost  exactly  the  same.  In 
other  words,  they  are  signed  up  with  both 
teams.  Like  the  Giants  and  the 
Yankees,  whichever  one  wins,  they  are  in 
the  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Without 
naming  all  the  countries,  I  gather  that 
the  Senator  is  advocating  cutting  off  all 
trade  with  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Why  not?  Yes,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jei'sey.  And  all 
trade  with  Great  Britain? 
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RED  CHINA’S  CHIEF  U.  N.  SPONSOR - BRITAIN 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  right,  as  long 
as  she  recognizes  Red  China  and  is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  the  purpose  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  You  have  it. 

These  nations  have  tied  themselves 
with  Red  China  and,  therefore,  do  not 
have  diplomatic  freedom  to  participate 
in  free  world  efforts  for  peace  and 
security. 

They  have  linked  themselves  with  So¬ 
viet  Russia  and  all  of  Soviet  Russia’s 
satellites  in  recognition  of  Red  China,  a 
branded  aggressor,  enslaver,  and  mur¬ 
derer. 

NATIONS  RECOGNIZING  RED  CHINA  LISTED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  I 
may  place  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
governments  which  have  recognized  Red 
China’s  Communist  regime. 

I  shall  divide  it  into  two  groups,  one 
comprising  those  nations  which  have 
formally  espoused  communism,  and  the 
other  consisting  of  those  which  are 
friendly  with  it,  or  are  flirting  with  it 
economically  and  diplomatically. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

GOVERNMENT  RECOGNIZING  RED  CHINA 

Communist:  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Bulgaria,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  North  Korea, 
Yugoslavia,  Outer  Mongolia,  Hungary,  Al¬ 
bania. 

Non-Communist:  United  Kingdom,  Nor¬ 
way,  Denmark,  Israel,  Afghanistan,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Indone¬ 
sia,  Burma,  India,  Pakistan. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  the  nations  listed  directly 
above. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  benefit  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  aid  can  buy  us. 

It  cannot  buy  us  strength  if  the  effort 
to  resist  Red  China’s  expansion  because 
these  countries  are  in  cahoots  with  the 
Red  Chinese. 

All  that  any  expenditure  of  further 
foreign  aid  funds  in  these  countries  can 
buy  is  further  troubles,  further  public 
debt,  further  humiliations,  further  air 
murders  over  the  high  seas,  and  in¬ 
creased  probability  of  a  fourth  world 
war. 

FOURTH  WORLD  WAR  MAY  FIND  MOST  AIDED 
NATIONS  ON  SIDELINES 

Whether  it  is  called  a  fourth  world 
war  or  a  third  world  war  depends  on 
whether  the  war  in  Korea  was  a  third 
world  war.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  American  boys  took  part  in 
that  war.  If  it  is  not  considered  a  world 
war,  it  will  do  until  one  comes  along. 

Such  a  war,  Mr.  President,  I  fear 
would  find  us  without  the  support  of 
those  countries  which  have  been  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  our  billions  in 
foreign  aid. 

•.wThey  have  been  among  the  first  to 
‘buddy  up”  with  our  enemies,  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

England  has  virtually  crawled  in  bed 
with  them. 

„Mr'  President,  last  year  Britain’s 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  R.  A.  But¬ 


ler  invented  a  cunning  slogan.  The 
slogan  was  “Trade,  not  aid.” 

ONE-WORLDERS  RALLY  TO  BRITISH  SLOGANS 

Most  of  those  slogans  are  invented  by 
the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid.  “Dollar 
shortage”  was  a  slogan  which  came  out 
of  London.  Dollar  shortage  is  the  fixing 
of  the  price  of  our  dollars  so  that  nobody 
but  a  silly  Congress  will  buy  them  at 
higher  than  the  market  price.  It  was 
promptly  seized  upon  by  all  our  one- 
worlders  and  professional  do-gooders  at 
taxpayers’  expense  to  promote  more 
British  trade  with  Communists,  Com¬ 
munist  Russia,  Communist  satellites, 
Communists  everywhere. 

BRITAIN  ENTHUSIASTIC  OVER  RED  TRADE 
PROSPECTS 

Britain  is  getting  her  trade  with  the 
Communists  and  expects  more.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  press  dispatch 
from  London  which  was  published  in  the 
July  27,  1954,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  under  the  head 
“United  Kingdom  Sees  Big  Rise  in  Sales 
to  Soviet  Bloc,”  and  “August  16  Cut  in 
Controls  to  Free  Many  Goods,  Trade 
Official  States.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  Kingdom  Sees  Big  Rise  in  Sales  to 

Soviet  Bloc — August  16  Cut  in  Controls 

to  Free  Many  Goods,  Trade  Official  States 

London,  July  26. — Britain’s  trade  boss, 
Peter  Thorneycroft,  today  predicted  “a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase”  in  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  as  a  result  of  slashing  cuts  now  made  in 
strategic  controls  on  such  trade. 

The  cuts,  agreed  between  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  other  interested  non- 
Communist  nations,  do  not  affect  continu¬ 
ing  controls  on  trade  with  Red  China. 
sees  security  intact 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  told  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  increased  trade  would  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  national  security.  He  said 
talks  still  continued  about  controls  on  the 
export  of  ships.  He  declined  to  give  details 
about  goods  which  could  now  be  exported 
more  freely,  but  “some  machine  tools  were 
included.” 

British  and  Iron  Curtain  country  nego¬ 
tiators  have  been  active  for  months  trying  to 
settle  muitimillion  trade  deals.  Pending 
agreement  on  relaxed  controls,  many  of  these 
negotiations  resulted  only  in  paper  agree¬ 
ments. 

In  his  statement  to  Parliament,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
eycroft  said: 

“We  have  reached  unanimous  agreement 
on  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  control 
lists.” 

EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  16 

“We  have  agreed  that  as  from  August  16 
the  present  embargo  list  will  be  reduced  by 
one-third  from  about  250  to  170  items,  and 
the  quantitative  control  list  will  be  dras¬ 
tically  cut  from  90  to  20  items. 

“A  further  60  items  will  be  kept  on  a 
watch  list  so  that  we  can  follow  the  trend 
of  these  exports. 

“The  overall  result  will  be  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  area  of  permitted  trade  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  fully  compatible 
with  the  needs  of  national  security.” 

Mr.  Thorneycroft  said  it  had  been  agreed 
that  those  countries  which  had  until  now 
allowed  goods  to  go  freely  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
would  now  introduce  controls  in  line  with 
the  transshipment  controls  Britain  has  oper¬ 
ated  since  1951. 

A  board  of  trade  official  said  tonight  Soviet 
bloc  orders  worth  20  million  pounds  ($56 
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million)  had  been  held  up  in  Britain  pending 
the  decision  on  relaxed  controls. 

Of  this  total,  5  million  pounds  ($14  mil¬ 
lion)  worth  would  now  be  cleared  for  export. 
The  remaining  15  million  pounds  ($42  mil¬ 
lion)  worth  come  under  quantitative  restric¬ 
tions,  and  no  quotas  have  yet  been  set. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  LINES  IN  UNITED  STATES  GROW 
AS  AID  POURED  OUT  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  also  note  an  A.  P.  dis-  ’ 
patch  of  July  11,  headed  “Shutdowns 
Boost  Jobless  Claims”: 

Shutdowns  Boost  Jobless  Claims 

Washington,  July  11. — The  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  over  the  weekend  initial 
worker  claims  for  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payments  rose  by  50,000  to  315,000 
during  the  week  ended  July  3. 

The  Department’s  Bureau  of  Employment 
said  the_^  increase  was  expected  as  plants 
closed  down  for  vacation  periods  and  work¬ 
ers  not  eligible  for  vacation  pay  filed  unem¬ 
ployment  claims. 

Half  the  increase,  or  25,000,  came  in  three 
States,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey. 
The  increase  for  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  ago  was  73,000. 

The  volume  of  State-insured  unemploy¬ 
ment  dropped  by  40,200  to  1,873,000  during 
the  week  ended  June  26,  the  third  succes¬ 
sive  weekly  decrease.  Since  mid-April,  the 
number  of  persons  drawing  benefits  has  de¬ 
clined  by  227,800.  The  total  a  year  ago  was 
807,347. 

The  Bureau  said  the  decline  in  number 
of  workers  drawing  benefits  was  due  partly 
to  improved  employment  conditions  in  con¬ 
struction  and  other  outdoor  activities  and 
scattered  industries,  and  partly  because  ad¬ 
ditional  workers  were  exhausting  their  en¬ 
titlement  to  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  we  take  Mr.  Butler’s 
slogan  at  its  face  value — trade,  not  aid. 
Britain  is  trading  with  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  are  being  provided  by  Mr. 
Stassen  and  his  crew  in  the  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration,  and  also  has 
her  hands  out  for  more  American  aid 
dollars. 

DOLLARS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TAXPAYERS 
FATTEN  BRITAIN'S  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  Monday  night  carried  a 
news  report  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co. 

The  broadcast  reported  the  concern  of 
that  city  over  the  fact  that  foreign  aid 
funds  are  financing  Britain’s  jet  trans¬ 
port  program  in  Britain’s  drive  to  beat 
America’s  aircraft  industry  to  the  gun  in 
the  jet  air  commerce  race. 

Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  it  was  reported, 
has  had  to  spend  some  $15  million  of  its 
own  money  in  design  and  construction 
of  its  new  commercial  jet. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  spends 
money  contributed  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  through  foreign  aid,  to  build  its 
jets,  the  jets  it  expects  to  rule  the  skies 
in  world  trade,  much  of  it  with  the 
Communists. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1948, 
when  there  was  under  discussion  the 
first  giveaway  program,  the  first  world 
WPA  to  hit  the  Senate.  That  was  the 
big  one.  That  was  the  Marshall  plan. 

EXPOSURE  OF  BRITAIN’S  JET  ENGINE  SHIPMENTS 
TO  RUSSIA  RECALLED 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Great 
Britain  already  had  sent  jet  engines  to 
Russia.  Great  Britain  had  done  just 
that.  It  was  denied  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  at  first,  but  later  was  admitted. 
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That  was  where  the  jet  engines  for 
Russian  MiG’s  came  from.  No  one 
denies  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  and  are 
financing  Britain’s  intended  dominance 
over  our  own  aircraft  industry,  and  are 
subsidizing  Britain’s  aircraft  builders, 
while  our  own  industry  must  rely  on 
money  from  its  private  stockholders. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Great  Britain  is  building  a  great  many 
airplanes,  and  the  aid  which  is  being 
used  is  coming  through  Mr.  Stassen  and 
his  mutual-security  program?  Are  not 
the  planes  being  built  with  British  labor 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers? 

united  States  taxpayers  paying  for  Britain’s 

AIR  EXPANSION 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
Of  course,  the  business  of  Mr.  Stassen  is 


the  giving  away  of  money,  so  he  would 
not  understand  the  significance  of  the 
situation. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  pro¬ 
poses  an  additional  $70  million  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  British  airplane  builders. 
Supposedly  this  money  would  go  to  con¬ 
struct  military  aircraft  by  British  work¬ 
ers  in  British  factories. 

Whether  these  funds  go  into  com¬ 
mercial  aircraft  or  not,  there  will  be 
profits  to  the  British  aircraft  industry, 
and  Britain  can  put  those  profits  into  its 
race  to  rule  the  skies,  as  Britain  once 
ruled  the  seas. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  not  blame  Great 
Britain  for  anything  she  is  doing  with 
American  dollars.  I  blame  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  composed  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  from  every 
precinct  in  the  Nation.  We  know  where 
this  money  is  going.  If  we  do  not,  it  is 
time  different  arrangements  were  made. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  contracts  awarded  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  aircraft  and  equipment 
during  the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953. 

CONTRACTS  GIVEN  BRITAIN  FOR  AIRCRAFT  AND 
EQUIPMENT  LISTED 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  give  us  the  total  amounts  of  those 
contracts? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  totals  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  which  I  am  now  placing  in  the 
Record  equal  $154  million  excluding  1954 
contracts  of  more  than  $80  million  for 
new  made-in-Britain  planes  alone. 
That  brings  a  total  of  over  $237,200,000 
United  States  taxpayers  are  pouring  into 
British  aircraft  factories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  contracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.  S.  Air  Force,  fiscal  year  1952 


ENGLAND 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AIRCRAFT  AND 

' 

EQUIPMENT 

AF  61  (514)— 31 . 

Sterling  Cable  Co.,  Ltd . 

Berkshire,  Aldermaston. 

Polychloroprene  cable . . 

AF  61  (514)— 33. . 

Rolls  Royce,  Ltd _ _ _ 

Derby.  ..  . . . 

AF  61  (514)-63 . 

R.  F.  D.  Co.,  Ltd . . . . . 

Godaiming,  Surrey _ 

AF  61  (514)-64 . . 

Sangam  C.  Weston,  Ltd _ 

Middlesex,  Enfield _ 

AF  61  (5141-67 . . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co _ _ _ 

Wolverhampton  _ 

Aircraft  casings  and  tubes _ 

AF  61  (514) -72 . . 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aviation  .  .  _ 

Coventry . . 

AF  61  (514) -79 _ 

British  Vacuum  Cleaner  &  Engineering  Co _ 

Leatherhead,  Surrey _ 

Vacuum  cleaners _ _ _ 

AF  61  (514)— 85. . 

Kodak,  Ltd  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

London. . . 

AF  61  (514J-95 . 

Hilmor,  Ltd.  _ 

AF  61  (514)-165. . . . 

Air  Trainers,  Ltd _ 

Aylesbury _ 

AF  61  (5141-187 . . 

Rolls  Royce,  Ltd.  _  _ 

Derby.  I _ 

1  112  QQQ  70 

AF  61  (514)-200 . . 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd _ 

London _ 

54  843  75 

AF  61  (514)-214._ . 

General  Electric  Co.  ...  .  .  _ 

_  do.  ... 

AF  61  (5141-220 . 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  aviation _ 

_ do _  _ 

AF  61  (5141-225 . 

General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd  . . . . 

aV  251  31 

AF  61  (514)-246 . 

Casella  &  Co.,  Ltd _ 

7,822  50 

Total . . 

4, 336,  919. 80 

ELECTRONICS 

AF  61  (514)-228 . 

Thom  Electrical  Industries . . 

London. . . . 

AN/ARC-3,  radio  parts . . . 

2, 409, 381.  98 

ENGINEERING  EQUIP- 

MENT 

AF  61  (514)-232 . 

Birtley  Co.,  Ltd _ _ _ 

Birtley _ _ 

852,  281  50 

Total,  England... 

7, 598, 583. 28 

U.  S.  Air  Force,  fiscal  year  1953 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 


Contractor 


City 


Item 


Amount 


AIRCRAFT  AND 
EQUIPMENT 


AE  61(514)-217 
AE  61  (514)— 330 . 
AF  61  (514)— 332. 
AF  61(514)— 339. 

AF  61  (514)— 365 . 

AF  61  (514)— 446 . 

AF  01  (514)-451 
AF  61  (514) — 452. 

AF  61(514)-495 
AF  61(5141-501 
AF  61(514)-564 
AF  61(5141-566 
A F61 (5141-576. 
A  F61  (5141-584. 

AF61(514)-594. 

Total _ 


Sangamo  Weston.  Ltd _ _ _ 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ 

Fields  Aircraft  Services _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain), 
Ltd. 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co _ 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain)r 
Ltd. 

G.  II.  Burgess  &  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Avery-Hardell,  Ltd _ 

North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Castle  Mills... 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Thorn  Electrical  Industries,  Ltd _ 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain), 
Ltd. 

Kelvin  &  Hughes,  Ltd _ 


Enfield/M  iddlesex 

Coventry _ 

London _ 

Surrey _ _ 

London _ 

Wolverhampton.  . 


Portable  ammeter... _ _ 

Tube,  aircraft,  inner,  high  pressure - - - 

Hawker  Hunter  airplanes _ _ 

Removal  aircraft  from  storage  and  preparation  for 
flight. 

Westland  Dragonfly  HC  Mark  IV  helicopters  (less 
engine). 

Wheel  assembly,  nose,  low  profile _ 


Coventry . . 

W  olverhampton. 


Aerno  wheel  and  brake  assembly - 

Wheel  assembly,  nose,  extra  high  pressure. 


Middlesex _ 

Surbiton,  Surrey _ 

Edinburgh  39,  Scotland. 

Wolverhampton _ 

London,  W.  C.  1 _ 

W  olverhampton _ 


Aerial  banner  tow  targets  and  spares - 

Aircraft  fuel-servicing  pressure-type  nozzles. 

Aircraft  casings _ 

_ do - - - - 

Reverse  current  cutout _ 

Wheel  and  brake  assembly _ ... 


London,  S.  W.  1. 


Maehmeters,  altimeters,  and  spare  parts. 


$164. 70 
14, 368.  86 
140,  074,  200.  00 
210,  102.  90 

936,  800.  00 

7, 962.  90 

396,  279. 12 
11, 661. 84 

327,  704.  79 
80,542.00 
55,  861.  72 
396,441.29 
39,  805.  89 
1,  930, 267. 16 

235,  084. 35 


144,  717,  247.  52 


No.  148- 
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U.  S.  Air  Force ,  fiscal  year  1953 — Continued 

UNITED  KINGDOM— Continued 


Contract  No. 

ELECTRONICS 

AF  61  (514)-214. . 

AF  61  <514)-228 . 

AF  61  (51 4) -562 . 

Total . 

ENCINEERING 

EQUIPMENT 

AF  61  <614)-304... . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AF  61(514)-416 . 

Total  United 
Kingdom _ 


Contractor 

City 

Item 

General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. . . . . 

London,  W.  C.  2__ . . 

Radio  receiving  equipment . . 

Thorn  Electrical  Industries,  Ltd . 

Radio  receiver,  R-77  A/ARC-3;  radio  transmitter, 
T-67/ARC-3. 

Engineering  radio  sets _ _ 

--...do _ _ _ - . . . 

Middlesex . . 

T.  S.  Harrison  A  Sons,  Ltd . . . . 

York’S . 

Lathe,  bench  type,  geared . 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ 

London . . . . 

Inspection  (aeronautical) _ 

Amount 


$748,  287. 00 
1,  117,485.78 

118,864. 12 

1, 984, 630.  90 

13, 027.  57 

150,000.00 
146,864, 911.99 


BRITISH  AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY  GAINS  HALF  BILLION 
FROM  UNITED  STATES  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Offshore  aircraft  pro¬ 
curement  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954  went  entirely  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  total  amount  is  $80,770,000. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  a  break¬ 
down  of  aircraft  equipment  procure¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  during  1954. 

I  do  have,  however,  a  listing  of  all  off¬ 
shore  procurement  in  the  United  King¬ 


dom  for  fiscal  1952  and  fiscal  1953  other 
than  those  placed  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  which  are  given  above. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  listing  of  United  States  Army 
and  United  States  Navy  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  contracts  placed  with  the 
United  Kingdom  during  those  2  fiscal 
years  which  with  the  Air  Force  con¬ 


tracts,  total  more  than  $450  million. 
Add  the  $80  million  that  we  know  about 
in  1954,  this  makes  more  than  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  shipped  over  to  Britain’s  air¬ 
craft  industry  at  the  expense  of  United 
States  taxpayers  and  the  American  air¬ 
craft  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
the  contracts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


U.  S.  Navy,  fiscal  year  1952 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 


AMMUNITION 


N62558S-47... 
N62558S-65--. 
N62558S-66... 
N  62558 S-134. . 
N62558S-135. 
N62558S-136.. 
N62558S-137. . 
N62558S-138.. 
U  K-8-151 - 


ARTILLERY 
N62558S-64 . . 


ELECTRONICS 


N62558S-41 _ 

N62558S-52 _ 

N62558S-72 _ 

N  62558S-73 . 

N  62558S-74 _ 

N62558S-75 _ 

N62558S-72 _ 

N  62558S-103 _ 

N62558S-116 _ 

N62558S-118 _ 

N62558P-147 _ 

NOBFR-59498. 


Total. 


SHIPS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


N62558S-22  (P)_. 
N62558S-23  (P)_. 
N62558S-29  (P)„ 
N 62558S-30  (P)_. 
N62558S-31  (P).. 
N62558S-32  (P)._ 
N62558S-36  (P)._ 

N62558S-49 _ 

N62558S-53 _ 

N62558S-63 _ 

N62558S-96 _ 

N62558S-98 
N62558S-100  (P) 
N62558S-108 
N62558S-121. 

N62558S-126 . 

N62558S-127 _ 

N 62558 S-129 _ 

N62558S-132 _ 

N62658S-133-... 
N62558S-140 . 


Contractor 


Admiralty _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ , _ 

_ do _ 

Vickers  Armstrong.. 

Admiralty _ 

Vickers  Armstrong. 
Admiralty _ ,. 


.do. 


Decea  Radar,  Ltd.. 

_ do _ 

- do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Murphy  Radio _ 

McMicbael  Radio. 

Bush  Radio _ 

Pyc,  Ltd _ 

Decea  Radar  Ltd.. 


Admiralty _ 

- do - 

- do _ 

- do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Lincoln  Electric,  Ltd _ 

Marconi  Wireless  Co _ 

A.  Hirst  &  Sons _ 

Admiralty _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

Wm.  Denny  Bros _ 

Crossley _ ; _ 

Norris  Henty  &  Gardner.. 
Admiralty. _ 

B.  Elliott.. _ 

Admiralty _ 

. do _ _ _ 

Fairfield  Shipbuilding _ 


City 


London . 

. do._ 

. do.. 

_ do.. 

_ do_. 


London..'i. 
London _ 


-do. 


Lon  don . 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

_ do_. 

_ do._ 

_ do.. 


London. 

- do... 

_ do... 

_ do... 


London. 


London. 
- do.. 


Item 


Ammunition. . . 

_ do.l _ _ _ 

Torpedoes _ 

Ammunition _ _ 

Grenades,  cartridges,  projectiles... 

Projectiles  and  cartridges _ 

Projectiles,  ammunition _ 

Cartridges _ 

Semi-armor-piercing  ammunition. 


40  millimeter  guns. 


Radar  sets . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

- do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Receivers _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Trans/receiver. 

Radar  sets _ 

Solenoid  sets... 


Inlet  valves,  cylinder  heads,  blocks. 

Connecting  roils,  crankshafts _ 

High-pressure  air  bottles _ 

Tcstmeters,  regulators,  etc _ 

Inversion  units _ 

Generators _ 

Welders,  starters _ 

Calibrators _ 

Forklift  trucks _ 1 _ 

Minesweeping  gear,  cutters _ 

Smoke  candles _ 

Base  spares  PPI _ 

Base  spares,  ship  spares _ 

Spares. 


Diesel  spares _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

Mounts,  generators,  and  diesel-engine  oscillator,  sweep. 

Milling  machine,  milling  attachments,  etc . . 

Base  spares,  ship  spares _ 

Base  spares.. _ _ 

Diesel-engine  spares _ 


Amount 


$110,000.00 
664, 000,  00 
488,  400.  00 
29, 350.  00 
12, 000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
22,  500.  00 
117,000.00 
60,  842.  00 


1,  614,092.00 


350,  000.  00 


121,389.00 
77,  940.  00 
35,  154.00 
97,  900.  00 
14,  761.00 
204,  254.  00 
132,  766.00 
1, 189,  000.  00 
61,  300.  00 
225,  (KM).  00 
68,  249. 00 
3,  848,  000.  00 


6,055,713.00 


1,500.00 
1,850.00 
3,  2(H).  00 
1,210.  00 
1,115.  00 
4, 61)0.  00 
1,625.00 
1,935.00 
15,747.00 
26, 000. 00 
6,  2.50. 00 
7, 500. 00 
1, 600. 00 
6, 000.  00 
8,  335. 00 
13,  387.00 
68,  800.  00 
6,  987.  00 
7, 000.  00 
15.000.00 
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V.  S.  Navy,  fiscal  year  1952 — Continued 

UNITED  KINGDOM— Continued 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

SHIPS  AND  EQUIPMENT — 
Continued 

N62558S-141 . . . 

Admiralty _ _ 

Cable  .. 

$38,  500. 00 
8, 000. 00 
1,  670. 00 
92,  668.  00 
4, 100.  00 
14,  720. 00 

N62558S-150 . . 

British  Polar  Engines _ 

N6255SS-151(P) . 

Admiralty..  ..  . . . 

London . . 

Fire  bricks  . 

NG2558S-154 _ _ 

British  Emulsifiers _ _ _ 

N62558S-155(P) . . 

Admiralty _ _ _ 

London . . . 

Assembling  machine,  gages _ 

UK-8-51.. . . 

_ do . 

Drill  mines . 

Total . . 

373, 359.  00 

ENGINEERING 

EQUIPMENT 

N62558S-97  . . 

David  Brown  Tractors... . . . . 

85, 120.  00 
5,  895. 00 
9,  779.  00 
242,  202.  00 

N62558S- 104 . 

Conveyancer  Fork  Trucks _ 

N62558S-105 . . . 

...  .do _  _ _ _ 

N62558S-107. . 

Conveyancer  Fork  Trucks,  Ltd _ 

WEAPONS  AND  SMALL 
ARMS 

NG2558S-58 . 

Admiralty _ _ _ _ 

London _ _  _ 

Oerlikon  mounting . . . 

342,996.00 

7, 800. 00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

N62558S-113  .. . - 

18, 568. 00 
14, 579.  70 

Informal  purchase  or¬ 
ders  from  United 
Kingdom. 

Total 

ft 

33,147.70 
8,677, 107.70 

Total  United 
Kingdom. 

m 

U.  S.  Navy,  fiscal  year  1953 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No.  -X 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AMMUNITION  AND  EX- 

PLOSIVES 

NR2558S-66  _ 

Torpedoes  **21”  .  .  ... 

$41,  600. 00 

N62558S-134 

___  .do _ 

Ammunition,  4.7-inch _ _ _ 

29,  346.  80 

N62558S-284  _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do.. _ _ 

_ do _ 1 _ _ _ _ 

20.  109.  90 

N62558S-285 

_ do _ _ 

..  .do _  ..  ...  _ _ 

16,  474.  50 

N62558S-291 

do  _  _ 

Smoke  candles  and  grenades _ 

21,  606.  00 

N62558S-340 

_ do _ _ _ 

Depth  charges. _ _ _ _ 

78,  424.  00 

N62558S-341 

do _  ..  . . . . . 

_ do . . . 

Ammunition _ 

28,  847.  00 

N62558S-366 

.  .  do  ... _ * _  .. 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ _ 

268,  223.  00 

N62558S-367  __ 

_ do _ _ 

Star  shell  ammunition _ 

12,  778.  00 

-  517,  409.  20 

AIRCRAFT 

N62558S-21 1 

Aircraft _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

12,  810,  040. 00 

ARTILLERY 

N62558S-301 

London . . 

40-millimeter  guns  w/ spares _  _ 

135,  613.  00 

ELECTRONICS 

96,631.07 

Nfi2558S  118 

53,  282.  34 

TsTfi2fi5RS  200 

33,824.00 

N62558S-201 

138,  718.  00 

N 62558 S-204 

_ do _ 

Radar  remote  PPI - - - 

13,  836.  00 

N62558S-205 

108, 924.  20 

Nfi255RS-212 

Slugh 

459,  893.  28 

N02558S-213 

Decca  MK  5  marine  receivers _ 

285,  432. 00 

N62558S-300 

Electronics  test  set _ _ _ 

32,  423.  69 

N62558S-334 

Electronics  equipment . - - - 

7,  560. 00 

N62558S-336 

_ do _  _ 

6,  934. 13 

N62558S-345 

Electric  receivers _ 

227,997.00 

N62558S-347 

Radio  receiving  equipment - - 

6,  919. 00 

N62558S-366 

do... 

_ do _ 

Radio  direction  finders - - - - - 

10,  998. 00 

N62558S-381 

12,  699. 00 

Radar _ _ _  _ 

6,  756,  000.  00 

8, 252,  071. 71 

ENGINEERING 

EQUIPMENT 

N62558S-346 . . 

Lansing  Bagnall,  Ltd _ 

Gasoline  power  tractor - - - - 

734.  86 

SHIPS  EQUIPMENT 

■  =3 

NG955RS  121 

29, 607. 53 

N62558S-150 

Spares  for  British  Polar  engines  _ 

26, 965. 60 

N62558S-179 

130,  000.  00 

N 62558.8  1R0 

Apparatus  for  ■checking  torpedo  tails -  - ' 

10,  000.00 

N62558S-190 

154,000.00 

N62558S-198 

.Spares  for  British  Gardner  engines - 

13,636.11 

N62558S-296 

Diesel  -engines _ ! 

30, 112.60 

N62558S-299 

Submarine  batteries -  -  - 

126, 765. 00 

N62558S-310 

Squid  projectors -  - - i 

167, 329.  00 

N62558S-331 . 

Squids’-.’. . . . . 

194, 926. 00 
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UNITED  KINGDOM— Continued 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

SHIPS  EQU1TMENT — 

continued 

N62558S-332 

Admiralty _ _ _ _ _ 

A  stic  equipment _ _ _ _ _ 

$214,182.00 
47, 654. 00 
83, 014.00 
239,  700.  00 
157,  920.  00 

N 62558 S-335 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

N62558S-344  _ _ _ 

. . _do_ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Plotting  table _ ” _ _ _ _ 2 . 

N  62558 S-362 ( LI )  . . 

. do . . . 

_ do . 

Minesweeping  equipment . . . 

N62558S-377 _ 

. do _ _ _ _ 

. do . 

Total . 

1,626,311.24 

11,676,000.00 

4, 225.  50 

snirs  (Busmps) 

Nobs-4032  __ 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty . . 

_ do . 

Insbore  minesweepers . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

N-62558S-302... 

_ do . 

Inspection  services . . . . . 

Total,  United 
Kingdom. 

36, 022,  405.  61 

V 

U.  S.  Army,  fiscal  year  1953 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AMMUNITION  AND 

* 

EXPLOSIVES 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-75 _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ 

London _ _ _ 

Shell,  20  pdr  smoke;  20  pdr  blank;  7.92-millimetcr; 

$18,161,104.88 

hand  grenade. 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-l  1 4 _ 

_ do . . . . . . 

_ do _ _ 

Shell,  HE,  M107,  155-miilimeter... _ _ 

20,  675, 187.  00 

DA-91-557-EU  C-130 _ 

Shell,  90-millimeter . . . . . . 

29, 021,250.  00 

DA-91-557-EUC-140 _ 

Cartridge,  Caliber  .50 _  _ _ 

1,  799',  513. 36 

DA-91-557-EUC-147 _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government.  _ _ _ 

Shell,  90-millimeter  smoke;  shell,  155-millimeter  smoke. 

11'  859'  246.80 

DA-91-557- E  UC-178 _ 

Shot,  90-millimeter,  T&AT  gun. _ _ 

12,221,000.  00 

DA-91-557-EUC-181 _ 

Rocket,  HEAT,  3.5-inch _ 

6,  320,  000.  00 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-182.  .  _ 

Shell,  105-mil]imeter . _ . . 

l'  372',  500.  00 

Total . . . 

101,429,802.04 

ELECTRONICS 

DA-91-557-EUC-88 _ 

Radio  set  AN/GRR-5  and  spares _ _ _ 

1,  438,  650. 00 

DA-91-557-EUC-122 _ 

Radar,  British  No.  3MK7  and  spares _ _ _ 

4,  177.  488.  00 

DA-91-657-EU  C-165. _  _ 

_ do. _  _  .  _ 

794, 358.  88 

DA-91-557-E  U  C-168 _ 

6. 880, 020.  00 

Total . . 

13,  290,  516. 88 

WEAPONS  AND  SMALL 

ARMS 

D  A-91-557-EUC-75. . . . 

Her  Majesty’s  Government . . 

Spare  parts  for  B.  E.  S.  A.  machinegun . 

6, 699.  52 

D  A-91-557-EU  C-160. . . 

900,  000.  00 

Total _ 

906, 699.  52 

COMBAT  VEHICLES 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-75 _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government . 

London . . . . 

/Centurion  tanks  . 

}  80,029,663.74 

DA-91-557-EUC-75 _ 

Spare  parts  for  Centurion  tanks . . 

2,  533,  506.  39 

Total . 

82, 663, 169. 13 

TRANSPORT  VEHICLES 

DA-91-557-EUC-145 _ 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ltd _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bicycle,  men’s  military _ _ _ _ 

37, 424. 14 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DA-91-557-EUC-149 _ 

Inspection  of  ammunition . . . . . 

15, 000.  00 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-254 _ 

480'  C75.  75 

DA-91-657-EUC-203 _ 

Greek  aid,  ordnance  and  medical  items _ 

600,  479.  54 

Total . . 

3, 090, 155.  29 

Total,  United 

199, 323,  767.  00 

Kingdom. 

U.  S.  Air  Force,  fiscal  year  1953 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AIRCRAFT  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

AF  61  (514)— 217 

Sangamo  Weston,  Ltd. . . . . 

$164.  70 
14, 368. 86 
140,  074,  2(H).  00 
210, 102.  90 

936, 800. 00 

A  F  61  (514)-330„  . 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  1,1/1 

A  F  01  (514)— 332 _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ 

A  F  61  (514)— 339 . 

Fields  Aircraft  Services  .  _ 

Removal  aircraft  from  storage  and  preparation  for 
flight. 

Westland  Dragonfly  HC,  Mark  IV  helicopters  (less 
engine). 

AF  61  (614)— 365 

Her  Maiesty’s  Government 
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UNITED  KINQDOM— Continued 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

aircraft  and  EQUIP¬ 
MENT— continued 

AF  61  (514)-44G_ . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain), 
Ltd. 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co . . . . 

Wolverhampton _ 

Wheel  assembly,  nose,  low  profile.  . 

$7, 962. 90 

396,279. 12 
11,  661.  84 

327.  704.  79 
80,  542.  00 
55,  861.  72 
396,  441.  29 
39,  805.  89 
1, 930, 267. 16 

235, 084. 35 

144  717  247  52 

AF  61  (514)— 451 . 

Coventry . 

Aemo  wheel  and  brake  assembly 

AF  61  (514)— 452 . . 

Goodyear  Tire  <Si  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain), 
Ltd. 

G.  H.  Burgess  &  Co.,  Ltd . . 

W  olverhampton _ 

AF  61  (514)-495. . . 

Middlesex _ 

AF  61  (514)— 501 . . 

Avery-Hardoll,  Ltd.  _ . 

Surbiton,  Surrey . 

AF  61  (514)-564__ . 

North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Castle  Mills... 
Goodyear  Tire  &  'Rubber  Co.,  Ltd _  _ ... 

Edinburgh  39,  Scotland. 
Wolverhampton  _ 

Aircraft  casings _ _ _ 

AF  61  (514) -566.- . . 

...  _do _ _ 

AF  61  (514)— 576 _ 

Thorn  Electrical  Industries,  Ltd _ 

London,  W.  C.  1 _ 

Reverse  current  cutout _ 

AF  61  (514)-584 . 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain), 
Ltd. 

Kelvin  &  Hughes,  Ltd _ 

W  ol  verhamp  ton _ 

Wheel  and  brake  assembly.  . 

AF  61  (514) -594 . 

London,  S.  W.  1 _ 

Total _ _ 

ELECTRONICS 

AF  61  (514)-214 . . 

General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd...  _ 

London,  W.  C.  2 . . 

Radio  receiving  equipment 

748  987  OG 

AF  61(514)-228 . . 

Thorn  Electrical  Industries,  Ltd _ 

London,  W.  C.  1 . 

1, 117, 485.  78 

T-67/ARC-3. 

AF  61  (514)-562- . . 

. do _ _ _ _ 

Middlesex _ _ 

118,  864. 12 

1  984  63fi  90 

Total . . . 

ENGINEERING  EQUIP- 

MENT 

AF  61(514)-304 . . - 

T.  S.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Ltd _ 

Yorks _ 

Lathe,  bench-type,  geared _ 

13,027.  57 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AF  61  (514)— 416 . 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ 

London . 

Inspection  (aeronautical) 

150  000  00 

Total,  United 

146, 864, 911.  99 

Offshore  Procurement  Contracts  Placed  bi  United  States 


U.  S.  Army,  fiscal  year  1952 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 

Contractor  > 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AMMUNITION 

DA-91-557-EUC-17 _ 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-59 _ 

DA-91-557-EUC-60 _ 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd . 

Birmingham . 

Cartridges,  30-caliber,  in  cartons . - _ _ ... 

$6, 840, 100. 00 
21,830,  221.80 
8,  252,  731.  49 
9, 910, 000. 00 
71,  720.  00 

Her  Majesty’s  Government... . 

London . . 

Shell,  90-millimeter,  HE  E71 _ _ 

D  A-91-557-EU  C-61 _ 

. do . . . . . . . . 

DA-91-557-E  UC-65 _ 

. do . . . . . . 

_ do . . . . 

Inspection  of  EUO  17  cartridge,  30*caliber . . . 

Total _ 

46,  904,  773.  29 

ELECTRONICS 

DA-91-557-EUC-1 . 

Murphy  Radio,  Ltd _ 

Welwyn  Garden  City, 
Herfordshire. 

Radio,  SCR  300. . . . 

819,  565.  63 

16, 373.  65 
4, 879, 959. 00 

DA-91-557-EUC-3 . 

_ do _ _ _ 

DA-91-557-EUC-8 . 

British  Thompson _ 

Rugby _ 

Radar  mark  7  and  generator _ - _ _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DA-91-557-EUC— 40 _ 

DA-91-557-EU  C-41 _ 

Total,  United 
Kingdom. 

5,  715, 898.  28 

1, 820. 32 
990.  00 

Olivetti  _ 

Glasgow-... . 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  810.  32 

52, 623,  481.  89 

U.  S.  Air  Force,  fiscal  year  1952 


ENGLAND 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AIRCRAFT  AND  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

AF  61  (514) -31 

Berkshire,  Aldermaston. 

$12, 075. 00 
115,010.00 

AF  61  (514)— 33  .. 

AF  61  (514)-63  . 

683,  215.  30 

AF  61  (514)-64  . 

621.  60 

AF  61  (514)— 67 

248,  498. 84 

AF  61  (514)— 72 . 

193, 030.  88 

AF  61  (514)— 79 

Leatherhead,  Surrey _ 

London . . 

3,  819.  78 

AF  61  (514)— 85 . 

Kodak,  Ltd 

Film  readers _ _  _ 

11,  097.  56 

AF  61  (514)— 95 . 

Hilinor,  Ltd.  _ 

Tube  benders _ _ _ _ — . - . — 

12,  393. 08 

AF  61(514)-165 . 

Link  trainer  and  spares _ ........... 

819,  961. 00 

AF  61  (514)— 187 . 

V-1650  engine  spares _ — - - — 

1,112,999.70 

AF  61(514)— 200 . 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  Ltd . . 

London . 

Oscillators _ - - - 

64, 843.  75 
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ENGLAND — Continued 


Contract  No, 

Contractor 

City 

✓ 

Item 

Amount 

aircraft  and  EQUIP¬ 
MENT— continued 

London... . . 

Radio  receiving  equipment . . 

$647,  207.  50 
351,072.00 
63,251.31 
7,  822.  50 

Anti-G  suits _ 

2 ‘25 

Rectifiers _ 

AFfiHAM'i  24(1 

_ do _ 

Monometers _ 

Total 

..  4,330.919.80 

ELECTRONICS 

APfil  r*11 4^1  22R 

_ do . - . 

AN/ARC-3,  radio  parts _ _ _ .... 

2, 409, 381. 98 

852,  281.50 

ENGINEERING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

AF  61  (514)— 232 . _ 

Birtlcy  Co.,  Ltd . . . 

Birtlcy . 

Road  scrapers _ _ _ 

7,  598,  583.  28 

U.  S.  Navy,  fiscal  year  1952 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AMMUNITION 

Kfe?$KRR-47 

Ammunition.. _ _ _ 

$110,000.00 
664, 000.  00 
488,  400.  IK) 
29,  350.  00 
12, 000.  00 
10, 000.  00 
22,  500.  00 
117.000.00 
00,  842.  00 

. do. . . 

_ do . . . . 

NfTCSSRS-fifi 

. do . . 

_ do . . 

Torpedoes _ 

Kfi9*tfRS-134 

Ammunition _ 

. do _ _ 

Grenades,  cartridges,  projectiles _ ; _ 

. . 

N62558S-136 . 

Projectiles  and  cartridges 

N62558S-I37  __ 

Projectiles,  ammunition _ 

N62558S-138 _ 

Cartridges  ...  .  _ _ _  _ 

UK-8-151 . 

Admiralty _ I _ _ _ _ _ _ 

London _ _ 

Semi-armor -piercing  ammunition _ _ 

Total . 

1,514,  092.00 

ARTILLERY 

N62558S-64 . . 

Admiralty . . . . . . 

London . . . . 

40  millimeter  guns _ _  .  .. 

350,  000.  00 

ELECTRONICS 

NG2558S-41  . 

Radar  sets . . . . 

121,389.00 
77,  940.  (X) 
$35,  154.  00 
97.  900.  (X) 
14,  761.  (X) 
204.  254.  00 
132,  766.  (X) 
1, 189,  000.  (X) 
51.  300-  00 
225,  000.  (X) 
58,  249.  00 
3,  848, 000.  00 

N62558S-52 . 

_ do . 1 . . . . . 

_ do. . . . . . 

N62558S-72 . 

.....do _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do. . . . . . . 

N62558S-73 . 

_ do . . . . . . 

_ do . . . . . . . . . 

N62558S-74  . 

_ do.  _ 

N62558S-75 . 

_ do._  . . . . . . . 

_ do.  _ 

N62558S-102. . 

Murphy  Radio. . . 

Receivers _ _ _ 

N62558S-103 . 

_ do _ _ _ 

N62558S-U6 . 

Bush  Radio _ _ _ 

..  ..do.  _ _ 

N62558S-118 . 

N62558S-147 . . 

Decca  Radar,  Ltd . . . . 

Radar  sets. _ _ _ 

NOBFR-59498 . 

Solenoid  sets 

SHIPS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

NG2558S-22  (P) . 

Admiralty _ _ _ _ _ _ 

London . 

Inlet  valves,  cylinder  heads,  blocks _ _ _ 

6,  055,  713.  00 

1,500. 00 
1,850.00 

3,  200.  00 
1,  210.  00 
1,115.00 

4,  600.  00 
1,625.00 
1,935.00. 

15,  747.  00 
26, 000.  (X) 
6, 250. 00 
7, 500.  (X) 

i ,  600.  go 

5,  ooo.  go 
8, 335.  (X) 

13,387.  00 
68, 800. 00 
5,  987. 00 
7, 000.  (X) 
15,000.00 
16,000. 00 
38,  500. 00 
8,  000. 00 

1,  670.  00 
92,  668.  00 

4, 10O.  00 
14,  720.  00 

N62558S-23  (P) . 

Connecting  rods,  crankshafts _ 

N62558S-29  (P)__ . 

_ do . . . . . . . . . 

_ do _ _ _ 

High  pressure  air  bottles . . . . . 

N62558S-30  (P) . 

Testmeters,  regulators,  etc _ A . . 

N62558S-31  (P)___ . _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

Inversion  units _ 

N62558S-32  (P) . 

N62558S-36(P) _ 

Lincoln  Electric,  Ltd _ _ _ _ 

W elders,  starters _  _ _ 

N62558S-49 . 

Marconi  Wireless  Co . . . . . . 

Calibrators _ _ 

N62558S-53 . . 

A.  Hirst  &  Sons _  _  .. 

Forklift  trucks _ 

N62558S-63 . . . 

Admiralty _ 

Minesweeping  gear,  cutters . . . 

N62558S-96 _ 

_ do . . . . . 

_ do _ 

Smoke  candles 

N62558S-98 . . 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

Base  spares  PPI _  _ 

N  62558S-100  (P) _ 

N62558S-108 _ _ 

N6255SS-121 . . . 

Crossley _ _ _ _ _ _ 

N6255SS-126 

Norris  Plenty  &  Gardner. . . . 

N 62558 S-127 . 

Admiralty _ _ 

M  ounts,  generators  and  diesel  engine  oscillator,  s.weep. . 

N 62558 S-l  29 . 

B.  Elliott 

N62558S-132 

Admiralty _ 

Base  spares,  ship  spares _ .! . . 

N02558S-133 _ 

..  ..do. _ _ _ * . . . 

N62558S-140 . 

Fairfield  Shipbuilding . . . . . 

Diesel  engine  spares . . 

NG2558S-141 . 

Admiralty.  ’ . ~ _ 

Cable _ _ _ _ _ 

N62558S-I50- . 

British  Polar  Engines _ 

Diesel  spares _ _ 

N62558S-151  (P)... 

Admiralty.  .  . . . . . 

Fire  bricks . . . 

N62568S-154 

British  Emulsifiers _ _ _ 

Cutters,  stop  wedges. ..  _ _ _ 

N62558S-155  (P) 

Admiralty _ 

Assembling  machine,  gages . 

UK-8-51 _ 

. do. . . 

ENGINEERING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

N 62558 S-97. . 

David  Brown  Tractors _ _ 

373, 359. 00 

85, 120.00 

5, 895.  00 

9,  779.  (X) 
242,  202. 00 

N62558S-104... 

Conveyancer  Fork  Trucks _ 

N62558S-105 _ 

.do _ _  _ 

N62558S-107 . 

Conveyancer  Fork  Trucks,  Ltd _ _ 

Fork  trucks,  spare  parts . . . — . . . 

342,  990. 00 
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UNITED  KINGDOM— Continued 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

WEAPONS  AND  SMALL 
ARMS 

N62558S-58 . 

Admiralty _ 

London _ 

Oerlikon  mountings  ...  _  _  __  _  _  T 

$7, 800. 00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

N62558S-113 _ _ 

Creed  &  Co . . . . . . 

Teleprinter . . . . . . . 

18, 568. 00 
14,  579.  70 

Informal  purchase 
orders  from  United 
Kingdom. 

Total  United 
Kingdom. 

♦  -■*' 

33, 147.  70 

8, 677, 107.  70 

U.  S.  Navy,  fiscal  year  1953 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

AMMUNITION  AND 
EXPLOSIVES 

W8955RS-86 

London _ 

Torpedoes  “21" _ _ _ _ 

>1825588-134 

_ do _ _ _ 

Ammunition,  4.7-inch . . 

N82558S  284 

_ do . 

_ do . . . . . . . . . 

N82558S  285 

_ do. . . . . 

..  ..do . .  _  .  . . . . . 

1M895588  291 

_ do . . . . 

Smoke  candles  and  grenades _ 

N82558S-340 

Depth  charges . . . . . 

341 

_ do . . 

Ammunition _ _ _ - _ _ 

N 895588  388 

_ do . . . . . . 

N 895588  387 

_ do . . . 

Starshell  ammunition _ 

AIRCRAFT  v 

London. . . 

Aircraft . . . . . . . 

ARTILLERY 

M 825588  301 

40-millimeter  guns  w/spares . . . 

ELECTRONICS 

N89558S  102 

Hertfordshire . 

Sonobuoy  receivers .  . . . 

London . . 

Transmitters  and  receivers . - . - . 

_ do . . . 

Radar  remote  PPI... . . . . . 

_ do . . . 

Navigational  radar . . . . 

_ do . . . 

Radar  remote  PPI...  . . 

..  _do.._ . . . 

Decca  marine  and  radar  units - - - 

Slugh _ 

Sonobuoy  transmitters .  . . . 

London _ 

Decca  MK  5  marine  receivers . - . - 

Electronics  test  set - - 

Electronics  equipment _ _ 

. do.  . . . . . - . . . . 

Electric  receivers..  .  . . . - 

London . 

Radio  receiving  equipment - - — . . 

_ do.. . 

Radio  direction  finders - - - - 

_ do— . 

Receivers _ 

Radar . - . . 

ENGINEERING 

EQUIPMENT 

Gasoline  power  tractor . 

SHIPS  EQUIPMENT 

Spares  for  Crossley  engines . . . . 

N62558S-150 . . 

British  Polar  Engines,  Ltd - - 

Glasgow . . 

Spares  for  British  Polar  engines - - 

Submarine  battery _ _ — . . 

Apparatus  for  checking  torpedo  tails - 

Fire-control  system - 

N62558S-198. . . 

Norris,  Henty  <fc  Gardners - 

Lancashire _ _ 

Spares  for  British  Gardner  engines . 

Diesel  engines . . - 

Submarine  batteries - 

N62558S-332 . . . 

Admiralty _ 

London _ 

Astic  equipment _ 

Minesweeping  equipment. - 

N62558S-344 _ 

N62558S-362(LI)  . . 

Mineswecping  equipment . — . - . . 

N62558S-377 . 

_ do . 

SHIPS  (BUSniPS) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

N-62558S-302 _ 

Total,  United 

Kingdom. 

Amount 


$41,600.00 
29, 346.  80 
20, 109.  90 
16,  474.  50 
21,606.00 
78,424.00 

28,  847. 00 
268,  223.  00 
12,  778.  00 


617,  409.  20 


12,  810, 040. 00 


135,  613. 00 


96,631.07 
53,  282. 34 
33,  824.  00 
138,  718.00 
13,  836.  00 
108,  924.  20 
459,  893.  28 
285, 432. 00 
32,  423.  69 
7,  560.  00 
6,  934. 13 
227,  997.  00 
6,  919.  00 
10,  998. 00 
12,  699.  00 
6,  756,  000. 00 


8,  252, 071.  71 


734. 86 


29,  607.  53 
26,  965. 60 

130,  000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
154,  000.00 
13,636. 11 

30,  112.00 
126,  765. 00 
167,  329.  00 
194,  926. 00 
214,  182. 00 

47,  554.  00 
83,  614.00 
239,  700. 00 
157,920.00 


1, 626,  311.  24 


11, 676, 000. 00 


4, 225.  50 
35, 022,  405.  51 
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Offshore  Procurement  Contracts  Placed  by  United  States 


U.  S.  Army,  fiscal  year  1952 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

\  V 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AMMUNITION 

D  A-91-557-EUC-17 - 

DA-91-  557-E  U  C  -59 _ 

DA  91-557-E  U C-60 

Birmingham . 

Cartridge,  30-caliber,  in  cartons . . 

$6,  840, 100.  no 

21,  830,  221.  80 

8,  2.12,  731.  49 

9,  810, 000.  00 

}  71,  720. 00 

London.. _ _ 

Shell,  90-milimeter,  EE  E71 . . . . . 

_ do _ _ 

Shell,  155-milimetcr  howitzer  Ml _  _ 

DA-91-557-EUC-61  -- 

. do . . . 

Rocket  HE  AT  35-inch  ... _ 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-65. .  _ 

_ do . . 

/Inspection  of  EUC  17 _ _ _  .. 

1  Cartridge,  30-cnliher 

46,  904,  773.  29 

ELECTRONICS 

D  a  -91  -557-EUC-l 

Welwyn  Garden  City, 
Herfordshire. 

...  do . . . 

Radio  SCR-300 . . . 

819, 505.  63 

16, 373.  65 
4, 879, 959.  00 

DA-91  -557-E  U  C-3 

Inspection  of  above _ _ _ _ _ _ 

D  A-91-557-EUC-8 

Rugby _ 

Radar  mark  7  and  generator _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5, 715, 898.  28 

MISCELLANEOUS 

D  A- 91-557-E  U  C-40  .... 
D  A-91-557-E  UC-41 _ 

Total _ _ 

Croydon _ 

Typewriters _ _ _ _ 

1,820.  32 
990.00 

2,810.32 

Total,  United 

52,623,481.89 

U.  S.  Army  fiscal  year  1953 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


Contract  No. 

Contractor 

City 

Item 

Amount 

AMMUNITION  AND 
EXPLOSIVES 

DA-91-557-EUC-75 _ 

D  A-91-557-E  UC-114.-- 

Her  Majesty’s  Government _ _ _ 

London _ _ 

Shell,  20  pounder,  smoke;  20  pounder,  blank;  7.92 
millimeter;  hand  grenade. 

/ 

$18, 161, 101.  S8 

20,  675, 187.  00 
29,021,250.00 
1,  799,  513.  36 
11,859,246.  80 

12,  221,000.  00 
6,  320,  000.  00 
1.  372,  500.  00 

_ do _ 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-130.  - 

_ do.  _ 

DA-91-557-EUC-140 _ 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-147 _ 

D  A-91-557-E  UC-178 _ 

l)  A-91-557-E  U  C-1S1 . . . 
D  A-91-557-E  U  C-182. . . 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd . . 

Birmingham _ 

Cartridge,  caliber  .50 _ 

Shell,  90  millimeter,  smoke;  shell,  "155  millimeter, 
smoke. 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

. do . . . . . . 

_ do _ _ _ 

Shell,  105  millimeter _ 

Total . 

101,  429,  802.  04 

ELECTRONICS 

- 

D  A-91-557-EUC-88. . .  _ 

Thom  Electrical  Industries,  Ltd _ _ _ 

London . 

1,  438,  050.  00 

DA-91-557-E  UC-122.  . . 

The  British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Ltd.. _ 

Rugby..  _ 

Radar,  British  No.  3,  mark  7  and  spares _ 

4,  177,  488.  00 

DA-91-557-EUO-165... 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd _ 

Gloucester . . 

_ do . 

794,  358.  88 

DA-  91-557-EU  C-168. . . 

British  Ministry  of  Supply _ _ _ 

London _ 

Predictor  A  A  No.  11  A,  mark  3 _ 

6,  880,  020.  00 

Total _ 

13,290,  516.88 

WEAPONS  AND  SMALL 

ARMS  ' 

D  A-91-557-EU  C-75 _ 

Her  Majesty’s  Government . . . 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

5,  099.  52 

DA-91-557-EU  C-75 _ 

_ do  '  . . . 

_ do _ _ 

900,  000.  00 

Total _ 

906,  699.  52 

COMBAT  VEHICLES 

DA-91-557-EU  C.-75 _ 

. do . . . . . . . . 

80  029,  003  74 

D  A-91-557-EU  d-75... . 

- do . . . . 

2,  533,  505.  39 

Total _ _ 

82,  563, 169. 13 

transport  vehicles 

- 

DA-91-557-EUC-145... 

J.  A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ltd . J. . 

Birmingham . . 

37,  424. 14 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DA-9I-557-EUC-149 

Her  Majesty’s  Government.  _ _ _ 

London . . 

15,  000.  00 

DA-91-557- E  U  C— 254 

. do . . 

4HO  fi75  75 

D  A-91-557-E  U  C-203. 

600, 479. 54 

Total . 

Total  United 

Kingdom _ 

199, 323, 767. 00 

Worldwide  united  states  foreign  procure¬ 
ment  total  EXCEEDS  $2,200,000,000 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
contracts  listed  above  are  only  the  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  Europe  as  a  whole  over  $2,200,000,000 
in  offshore  procurement  contracts  were 


placed  in  the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953. 
The  fiscal  year  1954  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  worldwide  totals  over  $900  million, 
of  which  about  90  percent  is  planned  for 
Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 


my  remarks  the  record  of  value  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  programs  chargeable  to 
appropriations,  in  millions  of  dollars, 
with  the  fiscal  years  headlined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  as  of  Mar.  SI,  1954 — Europe 

VALUE  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  CHARGEABLE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


"  — 

Fiscal  year 
1950-54 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Fiscal  year 
1950-55 

Total . . . . 

13, 449.  5 

1, 646. 6 

745.2 

14, 194.  6 

12, 327. 6 
(12, 007.  3) 
(320.  3) 
266.2 

1, 227. 6 
(1,  217.  6) 
(10.0) 
84.9 

430.9 
(420.  9) 
(10.0) 
46.2 

12,  758. 4 
(12, 428. 1) 
(330.  3) 
311.4 

Equipment  and  supplies _  _ 

Other  materiel  charges _  _ 

Training  .  _ _ _ 

Other  (specify) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Other  P.  0.  H.  &  T _ _  _ 

416.5 

440.2 

129.0 

205.1 

120.4 

147.7 

536.9 

587.9 

Other  (regional  and  special  projects) _ 

VALUE  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950-54  program 

Fiscal  year  1954  program 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1955 
program 

Shipped 

To  be  shipped 

Charged  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Total _ 

6, 752. 9 

478.8 

6,  254.  4 

21.5 

1, 217. 6 

3.8 

420.9 

Army _ _ 

4, 122. 3 
653.6 
1, 077. 0 

152.  2 
218.0 
108.6 

2,  404.  6 
1, 044.  4 
2,  805.  4 

3.6 
13. 1 
4.8 

431.6 

250.8 

635.3 

126.3 

72.4 

222.2 

3.8 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS— UNITED  STATES  AND  OVERSEAS 


[Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950-54  program 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1955 
program 

Spaces 

programed 

Value 

Spaces 

completed 

Value 

Spaces  in 
training 

Spaces 

programed 

Value 

Total: 

Formal  training _ _ _ _ 

39,203 

241, 739. 1 
23,  482.  7 

25,552 

79,  634. 3 
11, 144.  5 

3,808 

20, 575 

36,  699.  0 
9, 508. 1 

Army: 

Formal  training _ , _ 

7,089 

6, 097. 1 

3,  779.  7 

46,  440.  5 

4,  706.  2 

189, 201.  5 
,  14, 996. 8 

5,848 

4,  420.  4 
2, 381.  0 

19,  624.  7 
1, 998. 1 

55,  589.  2 
6, 765. 4 

211 

2,427 

3, 033. 9 
4,  784.  2 

8,  281.  6 
1,  425.  4 

25,  383.  5 
3,  298. 5 

Navy: 

Formal  training - - - - - 

13, 602 

9,219 

2,044 

1,730 

Air  Force: 

Formal  training _ 

18, 512 

10, 485 

1,553 

16, 418 

Note. — Totals  based  on  unrounded  figures  hence  may  vary  from  totals  of  rounded  amounts. 


Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  as  of  Alar.  31,  1954 — Latin  America 

VALUE  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  CHARGEABLE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


/ 

Fiscal  year 
1950-54 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Fiscal  year 
1950-55 

104.2 

23.7 

13.0 

117.2 

93.8 
(87.  2) 
(6.6) 
6.5 

16.1 
(14.  7) 
(1.4) 
3.7 

5.1 
(3.  8) 
(1.3) 
2.9 

98.9 
(91.  0) 
(7.8) 
8.4 

4.9 

3.9 

5.1 

10.0 

No.  148- 
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Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  as  of  Mar.  31,  1954 — Latin  America — Continued 

VALUE  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years  1950-54  program 

Fiscal  year  1954  program 

IToposed  fiscal  year  1955 
program 

Shipped 

To  be  shipped 

Charged  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Total _ 

30. 1 

62.9 

57.1 

6.4 

14.7 

2.6 

3.8 

3.0 

21.2 

1.  1 

26.7 

1.8 

1.8 

.2 

1.0 

4.  7 

62.8 

13. 1 

6.5 

1.2 

Air  Force _ 

4.2 

9.0 

17.3 

4.6 

6.4 

2.4 

1.6 

3.0 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS— UNITED  STATES  AND  OVERSEAS 


[Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950-54  program 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1955 
program 

Spaces 

programed 

Value 

Spaces 

completed 

Value 

Spaces  in 
training 

Spaces 

programed 

Value 

Total: 

55.0 
5, 410. 1 

30.0 

1,333.6 

488 

666.6 

2,231.0 

Army: 

488 

666.  6 
1,333.4 

377.2 

55.0 
4.  720.  9 

8.3 

30.0 
1, 325. 3 

Navy: 

897.6 

Air  Force: 

312.0 

Note. — Totals  based  on  unrounded  figures  hence  may  vary  from  totals  of  rounded  amounts. 


Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  as  of  Mar.  31,  195 4 — Far  East  and  Pacific 

VALUE  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  CHARGEABLE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS 


[M  illions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1950-54 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Proposed 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Fiscal  year 
1950-55 

Total _ ■ _ 

2, 489. 6 

838.  5 

583.6 

3, 073.  2 

Materiel _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  331.  8 
(2,  281. 5) 
(50.  3) 
40.7 

765.2 
.  (760. 4) 

(4.  9) 
22.3 

521. 1 
(511. 0) 
(10. 1) 
20.7 

2,  852.  9 
(2,  792.  5) 
(60.  4) 
61.4 

Equipment  and  supplies. _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _  _ 

O ther  materiel  charges _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Training _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Other  (specify) _ _ _ 

Other  P.  O.  H.  and  T__ . . . . . . . 

117. 1 

51.0 

41.8 

159.0 

VALUE  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950-54  program 

Fiscal  year  1954  program 

Froposed  fiscal  year  1955 
program 

Shipped 

To  be  shipped 

Charged  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

Chargeable  to 
appropriation 

Excess 

*■ 

Total _ 

1, 219. 3 

107.  6 

1, 062. 3 

26.8 

760.4 

24.0 

511.0 

9.9 

Army . j _ 

857.1 

157. 1 

205.1 

57.7 
15.2 

34.7 

625.5 

118.9 

317.9 

1.4 

14.3 

11.1 

477.4 

70.8 

212.2 

292.9 

87.5 

130.6 

Navy... 

15.4 

8.6 

9.9 

Air  Force _ 
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Department  of  Defense,  MDAP  as  of  Alar.  81,  1954 — Par  East  and  Pacific — Continued 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS— UNITED  STATES  AND  OVERSEAS 


[Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1950-54  program 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1955 
program 

Spaces 

programed 

Value 

Spaces 

completed 

Value 

Spaces  in 
training 

Spaces 

programed 

Value 

Total: 

Formal  training _ _ 

Other  training _ 

8,488 

1 24,  940. 8 
11, 838. 2 

6,405 

16, 246. 9 
5,  649.  2 

1,460 

13, 105 

13,  838.  2 
6,  898.  0 

Army: 

Formal  training _ 

4, 393 

14, 885. 1 
6,901.4 

2, 052.  7 
2, 175.  8 

8, 003. 0 
2, 761. 0 

3,099 

ft 

9,  904.  8 
3,  528.  4 

1,201.1 

857.7 

5,141.0 

1,  263. 1 

658 

1,865 

6, 629. 1 
4,  066. 1 

3,291.3 
1, 074.  7 

3,917.8 
1,  757.  2 

Navy: 

Formal  training _ 

2,308 

1,821 

629 

2,070 

Air  Force: 

Formal  training _ 

1,  787 

1,485 

173 

9,170 

1  Excludes  $3.9  million  proposed  program  for  1  country. 

Note.— Totals  based  on  unrounded  figures  hence  may  vary  from  totals  of  rounded  amounts. 


TIME  TO  CALL  ROLL  ON  FOREIGN-AID  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  it  is  time  that  this  Nation  called 
the  roll  on  the  recipients  of  its  taxpayers’ 
money,  and  ceased  once  and  for  all  fi¬ 
nancing  potential  foes  through  inter¬ 
mediaries  that  we  fondly  call  our  allies. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Vote! 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yea  i  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Beall 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names;  . 

© 

Aiken 

Crippa 

Hennings 

Anderson 

Daniel 

Hickenlooper 

Barrett 

Dirksen 

Hill 

Beall 

Douglas 

Holland 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Humphrey 

Bowring 

Ellender 

Ives 

Bricker 

Ervin 

Jackson 

Bridges 

Ferguson 

Jenner 

Burke 

Flanders 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Capehart 

George 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Carlson 

Gillette 

Kennedy 

Case 

Goldwater 

Kerr 

Chavez 

Gore 

Knowland 

Clements 

Green 

Kuchel 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Langer 

Cordon 

Hendrickson 

Lehman 

Lennon 

Morse 

Smith,  Maine 

Long 

Mundt 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Magnuson 

Murray 

Sparkman 

Malone 

Pastore 

Stennls 

Mansfield 

Payne 

Symington 

Martin 

Potter 

Thye 

Maybank 

Purtell 

Upton 

McCarran 

Reynolds 

Watkins 

McCarthy 

Robertson 

Welker 

McClellan 

Russell 

Wiley 

Millikin 

Saltonstall 

Young 

Monroney 

Smathers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  by  leave  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Duff]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessar¬ 
ily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  “nay.” 

■  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Duff]  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  would  vote  “nay.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  and  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore  and  Mr.  Neely] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  than  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Bush].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  vote  “yea.” 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 


nays  19, 

as  follows : 

YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Green 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Millikin 

Beall 

Hendrickson 

Monroney 

Bowring 

Hennings 

Morse 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Burke 

Hill 

Murray 

Butler 

Holland 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Payne 

Chavez 

Ives 

Potter 

Clements 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Crippa 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Daniel 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Lennon 

Stenhis 

Ervin 

Long 

Symington 

Ferguson 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Upton 

Fulbright 

Martin 

Wiley 

George 

Maybank 

Gore 

McCarran 

NAYS— 19 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

Reynolds 

Bennett 

Jenner 

Russell 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Watkins 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Welker 

Case 

Langer 

Young 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

NOT  VOTING— 

10 

Bush 

Frear 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Williams 

Duff 

Kilgore 

Eastland 

Neely 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  ap¬ 
point  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Wiley, 
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Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  Mr.  George,  and  Mr.  Green 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WATKINS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  had  intended  to  make  a 
short  statement  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
measure  just  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
I  was  temporarily  out  of  the  chamber, 


August 


3 


S.  1244.  An  act  relating  to  the  renewal  of 
star-route  and  screen  vehicle  service  con¬ 
tracts: 

S.  2027.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  to  issue  quitclaim,  deeds  to 
the  States  for  certain  lands; 

S.  2389.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  De¬ 
cember  3,  1942; 

S.  2453.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 


J.  w  IClliptUO-AlAj  wuv  '  — * - - -  - 

and  the  vote  came  sooner  than  I  antici-  tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  resoect 

*  j  fViof  voocnn  T  HpQirp  to  to  implementing  the  International  Con- 

pated,  and  for  that  reason  I  desire  to  for  tfae  gBafety  of  Life  at  Sea  relating 

make  the  statement  I  had  prepa  .  t0  ratjio  equipment  and  radio  operators  on 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  could  board  ship^ 
not  with  good  conscience  vote  for  the  ,  s  2864.  An  act  to  approve  an  amendatory 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  In  pre-  ;  repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
vious  years,  I  have  voted  for  both  the  North  Unit  irrigation  district,  to  authorize 
military  and  the  economic  assistance  j  construction  of  Haystack  Reservoir  on  the 
acts  It  is  evident  that  nearly  $10  bil-  Deschutes  Federal  reclamation  project,  and 

lion  of  previous  appropriations  for  as-  0«*«  Z'TcTto  amend  the  Communica- 
sistance  have  not  been  expended  and  a  tions  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  make  certain 
now  available  for  use  in  connection  with  provision  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Agree- 
these  two  programs.  There  is  ample  au-  ment  for  the  Promotion  of  Safety  on  the 
thority  for  expenditures  where  most  Great  Lakes  by  Means  of  Radio; 
needed,  and  this  bill  is  not  needed  for  the  s.  3681.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Civil  Serv- 
purpose  of  giving  additional  authority,  ice  Commission  to  make  available  group  life 

_  .  .  ,  -  , .  .  ,  ,  _ _  J  insurance  for  civilian  officers  and  employees 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  dem-4.  Jn  the  pecjeral  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
onstrates  that  we  are  not  winning  friends  — ses. 

and  allies  with  the  expenditure  of  moneys  \£.  3697.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
in  their  behalf.  The  collective  defense  6,  1937,  as  amended,  to  include  cooperatio: 
program  has  already  failed  in  two  im-  witii  the  Governments  of  Canada  or  Mexico 
portant  instances.  In  Korea  our  allies  or  loc?»J  Canadian  or  Mexican  authoritievfor 
left  us  practically  alone  in  defending ; 
that  country,  and  when  the  chips  were 
down  in  Indochina,  there  were  no  volun¬ 
teers  from  our  allies  to  aid  in  holding' 
that  area.  There  is  mounting  evidence 
that  should  a  showdown  come  in  Europe 
between  the  Communists  and  the  free  , 
world,  most  of  our  important  allies  will 
remain  neutral  rather  than  take  up  arms 
against  the  foe. 

In  Indochina  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  re¬ 
trieve  10  percent  of  the  military  supplies 
that  we  have  given  to  the  forces  fighting 
the  Communists.  We  are  simply  not; 
winning  with  our  program  of  giving  to 
our  allies.  At  home  we  are  carrying  al¬ 
most  intolerable  burdens  to  rearm  our¬ 
selves  and  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
nations  who  are  allied  with  us.  It  is 
about  time  we  took  stock;  it  is  about t 
time  we  should  make  “that  agonizing  re¬ 
appraisal’’  that  Secretary  Dulles  has 

spoken  of.  .  ai(j  available  under  the  provisions  of 

.There  are  many  items  in  the  present;  the  said  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 


the  control  of  incipient  or  emergency/out¬ 
breaks  o't.  insect  pests  or  plant  diseases; 

S.  3699.  *An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to\a  compact  entered  in,, to  by  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  ijnd  relating 
to  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  Rivg 

S.  J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution^  repeal  cer¬ 
tain  World  War  If  ., laws  relating  to  return  of 
fishing  vessels,  and M or  other  purposes;  and 
S.  J.  Res.  149.  Joint\respiution  designating 
the  month  of  Septembe/  1955  as  John  Mar¬ 
shall  Bicentennial  Month,  and  creating  a 
commission  to  supervise  \nd  direct  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  such  month. 

Tire  message,  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  numbered  1  and  3  to  th^  bill  (S. 
3137)  to  Make  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  August  28,  1937,  relating  to  thevcon- 
servation  of  water  resources  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  United  State 
applicable  to  the  entire  United  Stated 
and  to  increase  and  revise  the  limitation1 


bill  that  I  can  support,  but  there  are: 
many  others  that  I  believe  are  indefensi¬ 
ble  in  view  of  our  present  economic  sit- 
uation.  I  could  elaborate  at  great  length 
on  my  reasons  for  voting  against  this 
measure.  I  could  describe  the  situation 
as  I  found  it  in  Europe  in  a  3 -months’ 
visit  last  year.  The  rosy  promises  for 
NATO  are  not  being  fulfilled.  The  trend 
is  all  the  other  way.  In  Asia  we  have 
been  fighting  nothing  but  rearguard  ac¬ 
tions  ever  since  the  infamous  Yalta 
agreement.  As  a  protest,  Mr.  President, 
against  the  utter  waste  of  our  taxpayers’ 
money  I  felt  compelled  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  its  reading 
clerk,  .Announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate: 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  tMt 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3344)  to  amendthe 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  the  mining  laws 
to  provide  for  multiple  mineral /develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  tracts  of  the  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes? and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  3,  1954,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3344.  An  apt  to  amend  the  mineral  leas¬ 
ing  laws  and  the  mining  laws  to  provide  for 
multiple  mineral  development  of  the  same 
tracts  of  thfe  public  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
'poses;  ar 

S.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  6310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  operations  in 
the  transportation  of  livestock,  fish,  and  agri¬ 
cultural,  floricultural,  and  horticultural 
commodities  from  the  act  and  from  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  there¬ 
under;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  9712.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  certain  New  England  States  to 
enter  into  a  compact  relating  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  New  England  States  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher 
Education;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


the  House  had  insisted  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  (S.  3546)  to  provide  an 
immediate  program  for  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  such  merchant- 
type  vessels  in  the  reserve  fleet  as  are 
necessary  for  national  defense,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Tollefson,  Mr.  Allen  of 
California,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Bonner,  and 
Mr.  Shelley  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  6310)  to 
amend  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
to  exempt  operations  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  livestock,  fish,  and  agricultural, 
floricultural,  and  horticultural  commod¬ 
ities  from  the  act  and  from  regulation 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  there¬ 
under,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate. 


COMPENSATION  OF  CERTAIN  PER¬ 
SONS  WHOSE  LANDS  HAVE  BEEN 
DAMAGED  BY  FLUCTUATIONS  IN 
LEVEL  OF  LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS. 
MINN.— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
vhalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Ir.  Bush]  ,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
nikttee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
vote§  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments,  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2098)  \>  provide  for  determining  the 
compensation  of  certain  persons  whose 
lands  haVq  been  flooded  and  damaged 
by  reason  of  fluctuations  in  the  water 
level  of  the  %ake  of  the  Woods,  Minn. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
report  will  be  read  r^r  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cler\read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2098)  to  provide  for  determining^ the  com¬ 
pensation  of  certain  persons  whose  lands 
have  been  flooded  and  damaged  by  reason  of 
fluctuations  in  the  water  level  of  the  Cake  of 
the  Woods,  Minn.,  having  met,  after  .full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reco 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respectiv 
Houses  as  follows: 


' 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  Senate  debated  farm  program  bill.  -Senate  passed  supplemental  appro-- 
pnation  bill.  House  passed  emergency  farm  lpans  bill.  Sen.  Dirksen  introduced 

bill  on  sale  of  CGC  feed  grains.  '''President  /proved  watershed  bill. 

\  / 

/ 


1.  FAR].  PROGRAK.  Began  debate  on  S.  3052,  the  farm  program  bill  (pp.  12643, 

12653-717),  but  took  no  action  on  amendments.  \ 

2.  SUPPLE?  CENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R. 

9936  (pp,  12644-50).  Senate  conferees  were  appointee ,(p.  12650). 

3*  FORESTRY.  The*  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  3  773, 
to  authorize' reciprocal  fire-protection  agreements  between  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  public  or  private  organizations  enga'ged  in  f ire-fighting 
activities  (S.  Rept.  2211)  (p.  12641).  \ 

4*  EDUCATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  1797,  to  provide  for  conveyance  by  the  Interior  Department  of  a  tract  of 
laftd  to  the  Okla.  Add?  College  (S.  Rept.  2216) (p.  12641) . 

5 */REC LAIA.TI0N.  This  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  8520,  to  include 
the  Ainsworth,  Lavaca  Flats,  I'irage  Flats  Extension,  and  O'Neill  irrigation 
developments  in  the  Missouri  Basin  project  (S.  Rept.  2212) (p.  12641). 


tSONNEL.  Sen,  Johnston  claimed  civil-service  positions  are  being  filled  on 
tho  basis  of  political  affiliations  (pp.  12656-7)* 


STOCKPILING.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  (Aug.  2)  with  amendment  S./3585, 
to  amend  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  so  as  to, provide 
"that  Any  gem  diamonds  constituting  a  part  of  the  stockpile  may  be  exchanged 
for  industrial  diamonds  of  a  like  value"  (S,  Rept.  2195).  The  committee  re¬ 
port  explains  that  a  firm  has  offered  to  make  such  an  exchange  and/has  agreed 
to  pur chasdv wheat  of  the  same  value  from  the  proceeds  of  its  sal^/of  the  gem 
stones  acquired  by  the  exchange. 


HOUSE 


8. 


FARM  LOANS.  Passed  as  reported  S,  32U5,  to  authorize  the  .Secretary  to  use 
015,000,000  of  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  for  emergency  loans  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  until  June  30,  1955  (pp.  12616-7).  Rep.  Lmtten  criticized  the 
administration's  farm  program  (pp .  12616-7), 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  96?8,  the  mutual  security/ 
authorization  bill  (p.  12560).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


10.  FAMILY-SIZE  FARMS .  Rep.  Patman  recommended  that  Government  programs  be  dir¬ 
ected  toward  helping  family-size  farms  and  inserted  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  Nation  from  1920'Yorward  by  Aize  of  farms  (pp.  12632-7). 


11.  RECLAMATION .  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  118,  to  authorize  the  Washiua  leaver  Basin  project,  Okla.  (H.  Rept. 

2621)  (p.  12638). 


12.  PERSONNEL.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  2308,  to 

authorize  and  direct  the  investigation  by  \the  Attorney  General  of  certain 
offenses  (H.  Rept.  2622)  (p.  12638). 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  RELEASe\bY  GP0 
/ 


13.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATIONS,  195U,  including  discussion  of  financing^ 
through  surplus  commodities.  S.  Appropriations  Committee. 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Ik.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  H.  R.  6788,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  States  and  local  agencies  in  the  planning  vand  carrying  out  of 
works  of  improvement  for  soil  conservation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Public 
Law  566,  83rd  Cong,  (approved  August  k,  1 95k). 

The  bill^,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  coop^ate  with  and 
assist  local  organizations  -  including  States,  political  organisations  there¬ 
of,  soil  or  water  conservation  districts,  flood  prevention  or  control  district 
or  combinations  thereof,  or  other  agencies  having  authority  under  'State  law 
to  carry  out,  maintain  and  operate  works  of  improvement  -  upon  their ^request, 
to  prepare  and  carry  out  plans  in  small  xmtersheds  for  works  of  improvement 
for  flood  prevention  or  the  agricultural  phases  of  the  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment,  utilization,  and  disposal  of  water.  It  repeals  most  of  the  Department's 
authority  for  watershed  flood  prevention  work  under  the  Flood  Control  Actb. 
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WASHINGTON,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1954 

House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  atT?  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  followrmr  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  may  this\e  a  day  when 
we  shall  accept  wholeheartedly  the  God- 
appointed  and  God-revealed  h^y  of  life 
and  seek  to  walk  in  it  faithfully  and 
without  fear. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  plac«\the 
supreme  emphasis  upon  material  gafcQs 
and  temporal  rewards  but  may  ever 
hour  be  hallowed  by  lofty  aspirations  and 
sincere  endeavors  to  achieve  that  which 
is  spiritual  and  eternal. 

Inspire  us  with  a  greater  longing  to 
emulate  and  manifest  in  our  daily  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  those  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties  and  qualities  which  were  always 
regnant  in  the  life  of  our  blessed  Master. 

Give  us  now  some  special  token  of  Thy 
covenant  love  and  may  we  live  out  each 
day  in  faith,  in  faithfulness,  and  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3769.  An  act  to  amend  section^  709  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as.to  protect 
the  name  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  from  commercial  exploitation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  th§^Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title: 

S.  2408.  An  act  $6  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936/to  provide  a  national  de¬ 
fense  reserve  ol/tankers  and  to  promote  the 
construction  ot  new  tankers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate'had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  winch  the  concurrence  of  the  House 


is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.  R.  9678.  An  act  to  promote  the  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Vlr.  Wiley,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mry 
ickenlooper,  Mr.  George,  and 
Green  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  p6rt 
of  the  Senate.  / 

The'-message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  ifad  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of/the  House 
is  requester  a  bill  of  the  Mouse  of  the 
following  title 

H.  R.  9936.  An  'yet  maMng  supplemental 
appropriations  for\the/fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  and  fdybther  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its\amendments  to 
the  foregoing/biU,  requests^  a  conference 
with  the  Hgdse  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  twp'flouses  thereon,  aricj  appoints 
Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr\CoRDON, 
Mr.  ^altonstall,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
Russell,  and  Mr.  McCarran  to  bh,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

'The  message  also  announced  that 
'Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2098)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  of  certain  persons 
whose  lands  have  been  flooded  and  dam¬ 
aged  by  reason  of  fluctuations  in  the 
water  level  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Carl¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
members  of  the  joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  cer¬ 
tain  records  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  for  the  disposition  of  execu¬ 
tive  papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  num¬ 
bered  55-4. 


SPECIAL  OI^DER  GRANTED 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given- permission  to  address  the 
House  for  Iff  minutes  today,  following 
the  legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  l^retofore  entered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-ACRE 


-Limitation  of  federal  recla- 


/ 

MATION  LAW 

(Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  this  day  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  dealing  with  the  controversial 
subject  of  the  160-acre  limitation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  reclamation  law,  and  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  legislation  and 
the  problem  it  relates  to. 

My  proposal  is  almost  identical  with 
that  contained  in  H.  R.  9862  introduced 
July  12,  1954,  by  Congressman  Engle,  of 
California,  the  able  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  rule  presently  obtaining  with  re¬ 
spect  to  eligibility  to  receive  federally 
developed  water  is  that  those  lands  un¬ 
der  single  ownership  in  excess  of  160 
acres  are  ineligible  to  receive  water  un¬ 
less  the  owner  agrees  to  sell  the  same 
k  after  a  period  of  10  years  of  service  at  a 
iovernment  appraised  price  which  will 
reflect  no  windfall  increment  attribut- 
ablKto  Federal  expenditure  for  water 
supplies.  According  to  the  discretion 
of  the  dinner  this  rule  operates  either  to 
deprive  shell  excess  lands  of  water  or  to 
require  thCir  sale  after  10  years  at  a 
price  which  contains  no  Federal  gratuity. 

This  rule  h As  been  justified  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  Subsidy  in  a  federally 
produced  water  supply  and  that  only  a 
limited  amount  of  subsidy  to  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  is  justifiable  phflpsophically  and 
politically.  The  large  owner  gets  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  of  subsidy  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  smaller  owner.  T|his  justi¬ 
fication  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  projects  the  supply  of  water  is 
limited  and  the  acreage  limitationSjs  a 
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rule  dS  rationing  exclusive  of  other  con¬ 
siderations. 

My  proposal  would,  through  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  irrigation  or  other  districts, 
give  excess'  landowners  a  third  choice, 
provided  water  was  in  abundant  supply. 

Excess  lands  could  receive  water  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  the  owner  agreeing 
to  dispose  of  them  provided  such  owner 
was  willing  to  pay  &  price  which  had  been 
increased  by  the  amount  normally  at¬ 
tributed  to  subsidy.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  \ 

This  solution  will  not  satisfy  those 
persons  who  believe  that  the  present  al¬ 
ternates  of  nondelivery  of  'water  or  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  to  dispose  of 
lands  will  result  in  the  breaking  up  of 
corporation  type  farms  but  is  almost  a 
complete  answer  to  the  complaining  tax¬ 
payer  and  protects  smaller  owners  in  a 
situation  of  short  supply.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
acreage  limitation  has  been  whittled 
by  administrative  ruling  and  it  is  no 
demonstrable  that  it  has  had  a  notice¬ 
able  effect  in  breaking  up  large  land 
holdings  in  those  areas  where  Federal, 
water  is  brought  in  to  augment  existing 
supplies  for  an  existing  agricultural 
economy.  The  rule  which  permits  par¬ 
celing  out  of  ownerships  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  permitting  an  actual  eligibil- 1* 
ity  of  excess  lands  is  a  mere  subterfuge. 
The  same  comment  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  rulings  which  authorize  waiver 
of  the  requirements  in  the  case  of  lump¬ 
sum  payments  when  those  payments  do 
not  return  the  total  value  of  the  works 
constructed. 

My  concern  is  not  with  the  excess 
landowners  and  their  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  I  am  concerned  about  those  as¬ 
pects  of  the  restriction  which  create 
problems  for  water  districts  which  in  the 
main  serve  nonexcess  holdings  and  are 
eager  to  eliminate  those  aspects  of  con¬ 
troversy  which  endanger  water  develop¬ 
ment  without  abandoning  any  worth¬ 
while  principal.  Problems  do  exist  for 
such  districts  and  part  of  the  answer  to 
them  may  lie  in  a  change  of  the  Federal 
statute. 

For  example  water  use  is  as  dependen 
on  water  systems  as  it  is  on  water  su; 
ply.  In  many  instances  the  proper  j^e 
livery  of  Federal  water  requires  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  a  distribution  system.  Ia  those 
districts  wherein  parcels  eligible  under 
the  restriction  are  scattered  by  excess 
parcels  the  costs  of  necessary  lateral 
canals  can  be  paid  feasibly  only  if  ex¬ 
cess  lands  share  in  such  cost  and  it  is 
inequitable  and  possibly  illegal  to  charge 
those  lands  for  facilities  from  which  they 
cannot  receive  water.  The  proposal  con¬ 
tained  in  my  bill  would  cover  some  of 
these  situations.  / 

In  my  opinion  sober  thought  should 
be  given  to  my  proposal  and  that  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Engle  as  the  maximum  Fed¬ 
eral  concession,  a  concession  which 
would  not  radically  violate  the  home¬ 
stead  concept  of  Federal  water  avail¬ 
ability  but  would  provide  an  element  of 
flexibility  which  would  be  of  material 
value  to  water  districts  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  Federal  law.  At  the  same  time 
districts  should  be  instructed  to  secure 


changes  in  State  laws  which  interfere 
with  their  discretion  in  assessing  for  the 
various  categories  of  costs  inherent  in 
Federal  reclamation  programs.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  there  has  been  too 
much  rancor  and  not  enough  common 
sense  exhibited  by  persons  concerned 
with  this  problem  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  to  investigate  this  problem  by  hear¬ 
ings  at  the  grassroots  level  before  the 
new  Congress  assembles  in  January  of 
1955. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to 
promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Senate  thereto  disagree  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  and  agree  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vorys]  ?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Chiperfield, 
Vorys,  Judd,  Gordon,  and  Battle. 

IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WOOD  DOWELS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,/  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous^ consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker’s  tablAthp/bill  (H.  R.  2763) 
to  amend  the  TarifpAct  of  1930,  so  as  to 
modify  the  duty  on' the  importation  of 
wood  dowels,  and  for,  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur-  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  Of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  19,  Insert: 

“Sec.  if.  Paragraph  1615  (a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  o£/1930  is  amended  by  inserting ‘before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
the  following:  ‘and  articles,  previously 
orted,  with  respect  to  which  the  dOty 
:as  paid  upon  such  previous  importation, 

( 1 )  reimported,  without  having  been  ad-> 
vanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  by 
any  process  of  manufacture  or  other  means, 
after  having  been  exported  under  lease  to  a 
foreign  manufacturer,  and  (2)  reimported 
by  or  for  the  account  of  the  person  who  im¬ 
ported  them  into,  and  exported  them  from, 
the  United  States’.” 

Page  2,  after  line  19,  insert: 

"Sec.  6.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  effective  as  to  articles  entered  for 
consumption  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reed]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  the  amendments,  and  also 
that  that  privilege  be  extended  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection' to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronyNew 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr/Speaker, 
the  Senate  amendment  concerns  the 
duty  status  of  articles  which  are  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country/subsequently 
exported  under  lease  to  a  ioreign  manu¬ 
facturer  and  then  reiplported  into  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  duty-free  reimportation  in  such 
cases  if  after  their  export  the  articles  are 
not  advanced  in/value  or  improved  in 
condition  by  any  process  of  manufacture 
or  other  means  and  if  they  are  reim¬ 
ported  by  orXor  the  account  of  the  same 
person  who’imported  them  into,  and  ex¬ 
ported  them  from,  the  United  States. 

[Mr. -COOPER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appehdix.] 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  what  bill  were  con¬ 
ferees  appointed  a  moment  ago? 

The  SPEAKER.  Conferees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  so-called  foreign-aid  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees.  The 
request  was  made,  but  I  do  not  think 
anyone  knew  the  request  was  being 
made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knew  that 
the  request  was  being  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  not  know  that  the  request  was 
being  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  asked  very 
audibly  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
sending  the  bill  to  conference.  No  one 
objected,  and  the  Chair  appointed  the 
conferees  accordingly. 

FILING  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.  R.  9678 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
ious  consent  that  the  conferees  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  9678. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re’quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There,  was  no  objection. 

AMENDING.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT 
OF  1946 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  question  on  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.  R.  9910)  to 
amend  section  413\(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tftle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Fok  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
rise? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Spesfker,  may  I 
say  that  as  a  result  of  a  conversation 
with  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  this  morningSl  have 
decided  to  withdraw  my  objection  to  this 
bill  and  shall  vote  for  it. 


* 
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15 . NpOMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Mrs.  Farrington,  the  new  Delegate  from  Hawaii,  was 
ited  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
dttee  (p.  12827)  9 

16.  FARM'MBCR.  The  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  2862,  to  provide  relief 

for  tne  sheep— raising  industry  by  making  special  nonquota  immigration  visas 
available  to  certain  skilled  alien  sheepherders  (p«  D951).  /' 

17.  PERSONNEL Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  7745,  to  amend  the  Hatch^Act  relating 
to  political  activities  by  Government  employees  (pp.  12818,  12834-5),  The 
bill  modifieb^the  penalties  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to 
employees  of  3^-ate  or  local  agencies  whose  activities  are  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  loans  or  grants  from  the  Federal  Government, 


18. 


ATOHC  ENERGY.  Th&^House  conferees  were  authorized  to  file  a  report  on  H, 
9757,  the  atomic  energy  bill,  during  House  recess  (p/l2827). 
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20.  FOREIGN  AID;  SURPLUS  COI '110 DITIES .  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  9678, 
the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  (pp.  12840-54) .  The  confereees  agreed 
upon  a  total  authorization  of  .3,252,868,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
>314,040,000  from  the  House  bill  and  an  increase  of  the  same  amount  over  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  402  of  the  House  bill  earmarked  ’/500, 000, 000  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  for  the  purchase  and  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and 
the  Senate  bill  specified  .350,000,000  for  this  purpose.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate  figure.  The  House  conferees  stated  as  folloifs  regarding  this 
provision:  "It  is  made  clear  that  the  agricultural  commodities  utilized  under 
this  section  are  to  be  sold  for  foreign  currencies  rather  than  supplied  on  a 
grant  basis.  Language  is  included  providing  that  prices  at  which  commodities 
are  sold  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  and  that  private  channels  of 
trade  will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  It  is  provided  tnat 
the  foreign  currencies  obtained  under  this  provision  will  be  spent  to  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  act,  but  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pur¬ 

poses  expressed  in  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act 
of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act." 

The  conferees  agreed  to  terminate  FOA  on  June  30,  1955*  and  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  its  remaining  functions  to  other  appropriate  departments.  The 
conferees  agreed  also  toterminate  the  development  assistance  program  on 
June  30,  1955,  with  a  liquidation  period  of  1  year.  They  also  agreed  to  auth¬ 
orize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reserve,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department,  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  this  country  for  sale  to 
the  State  Department  for  use  in  the  international  education  e  xchange  program. 
The  conference  committee  agreed  to  a  provision  requiring  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State  Department  after  June  30,  1955, 
and  they  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  setting  forth  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  for  carrying  out  the  technical  cooperation  program. 


JOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  9  (p.  12855).  Regarding  next  week's  legislative 
program.  Rep.  Halleck  stated:  "The  discharge  petition  on  the  postal  pay  bill 
...  will  be  called  on  Monday.  For  next  week,  barring  some  unforeseen^  ontin- 
gency,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  legislative  program  for  the  House  t^o  work 
on  except  conference  reports"  and  some  D.  C.  bills.  "Whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  further  call  of  the  Private  or  Consent  Calendars  I  do  not  know.1 

(pp.  12814-50 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


:ii  LOANS.  Speeches  of  Reps.  Hope  and  McCormack  discussing  legislation  lor 
inancing  emergency  loans  and  explaining  provisions  of  S.  32l<5j  to  authorize 
th<K  Secretary  to  use  )l5,  000,000  of  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  for  emer- 
loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  until  June  30,  1955  (pp.  A5811,  ,X58l5i 


23. 


2h. 


25. 


TOBACCO.  xRep.  Watts  inserted  an  address  delivered  by  lir.  Randolph  S.  Taylor. 
(Burley  arid  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Association)  to  the  Agricultural  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Kentucky,  giving  an  analysis  of  the  present  agricultural  situation 
and  its  relation  to  the  tobacco  program,  and  urging  that  farmers  work  together 
constructively \and  vdth  an  "understanding  irorking  relationship  with  Members 
of  Congress"  (ppt  A579U-6). 

FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Lennon  inserted  a  Charlotte  (N.  C.)^ Observer  editorial, 

"How  Long  Do  We  PlaySSanta  Claus?"  urging  that  econopmc  aid  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  be  stopped  entirely,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions  (pp.  A5800-1) . 

Speech  of  Rep.  Smith,  Mis.,  expressing  the  opinion  that  foreign  aid  is 
no  bargain  for  WisconsinXtaxpayers  (pp.  A5822-3} 

PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Rooney  and  Moss,  Jr.,  and  insertion 
of  two  newspaper  articles  criticizing  use  of-' political  patronage  in  filling 
civil  service  jobs  (pp.  A5801-2) 


( 


27. 


26.  FARM  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarksXof  Rep.  Bailey  criticizing  farm  prices  -under 
the  present  administration  (pp.  A58o5-6) . 

EMPLOYMENT .  Rep.  Eberharter  inserted  a.  summary  by  the  Conference  on  Economic 
Progress  entitled -"Toward  Full  Employment  and  Full  Production,"  containing 
the  conclusion  that  total  output  is  now  St-  an  annual  rate  of  at  least  027 
billion  below  full-production  level  and  total  unemployment  is  now  equivalent 
to  full-time  unemployment  of  about  5  million  (p.  A5806) . 

TAXATION.  Extension  of  remark  of  Rep.  Smith,  Vis.,  setting  forth  a  summary 
of  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  tax  revision  law  (pp.  A5812-3). 

Extension  of  remark^  of  Rep.  Rhodes  criticizing  the  Eisenhower  program 
as  "a  plan  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the'ynany,"  and  insertion  of  a 
Labor  (railxray  labor  organizations)  editorial  statin'g  that  the  tax  bill  is  the 


28. 


cornerstone  of  the 


s  legislative  program  (p\ A58l8) . 


29. 


RECLAMATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hays  and  insertion  of  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  article  criticizing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer^of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  (p.  A5816). 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Miller,  Nebr.,  criticizing^  pmients  being 
employed  by  opponents  of  reclamation  projects,  particularly  th  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project,  and  pointing  out  the  benefits  to  be  der  ted  from  the 
programs  /n  question  (pp.  A5828-9). 


30.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Rep.  Holifield  inserted  a  Labor  Daily  article,  "Saf_ 

1 A r  Bill  Is  Threatened,"  urging  .retention  of  the  Senate  amendments 
atomic  energy  bill  (pp.  A5817-8) .  A 

/  Sen.  Butler  inserted  a  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  article,  "0 
iiixed-up  Economy,"  discussing  the  concept  of  free  enterprise  as  shown  in 


,ard  in 
the 
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August  5,  1954. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


kMr.  Chiperfield,  fi’om  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  9678] 

The  *  committee  of  coixference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to 
promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagi’eement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be' cited  as  the  “ Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954”. 

|  TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be 
used  except  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  promote  peace  and 
security  require  additional  measures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense,  including 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  friendly  nations  and  international 
organizations  in  order  to  promote  the  foreign  policy ,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of 
such  nations  in  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense. 
In  furnishing  such  military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum,  efforts  to  achieve  universal 
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control  of  weapons  oj  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and 
reduction  oj  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favoring  the  creation 
by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organization, 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic 
and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties  and  to 
protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of 
China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar 
as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  our 
foreign  relationships ,  including  that  created  by  membership  in  the  United 
Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which  he  may  have  with 
respect  to  the  matter. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. —Military  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such  other 
appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from  any 
source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international  organizations 
of  equipment,  materials,  arid  services  or  by  the  provision  of  any  service, 
including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory 
capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including 
military  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  appropriations  authorized 
by  section  10 j,  not  to  exceed  $1 ,270,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act,  1954  ( including  the  appropriation  for  mutual  special 
weapons  planning ) ,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection;  all  of  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  through  June  SO,  1955. 

(6)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  including  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  eouipment  or  materials  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will 
result  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial 
mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  strategic  and  logistic  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(, 2 )  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials  outside  the  United 
States  under  inadequate  safeguards  against  sabotage  or  the  release 
to  potential  enemies  of  information  detrimental  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States; 
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(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  procurement  in  the 
United  States,  taking  into  account  transportation  costs  for  delivery 
overseas;  and, 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United  States  defense 
objectives. 

Sec.  10  j.  Infrastructure.' — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  already  made 
between  the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $780,000,000,  less  amounts 
already  contributed  for  such  purpose.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to 
June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321 ,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  Such  contributions  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its 
proportionate  share,  as  heretofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such 

rrograms. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for  the  acquisition 
or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other 
than  prograins  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  he  may  use  for 
such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section  103  or  local  currencies 
made  available  under  section  j.02  in  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds  other  than  those 
referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  ( b )  of  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this 
section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of  taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — (a) 
Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  determined 
to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  which  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and  materials  furnished 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal 
security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  and  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
WThe  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  equipment  and  materials  will 
not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 
areas: 

(. 1 )  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  military 
integration,  and,  economic  unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials 
of  the  value  programed  for  fiscal  years  195 4  and  1955  for  nations  signing 
the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Community  shall,  pending 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  be  delivered  only  to  such  of  these  nations 
as  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing 
collective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
as  determined  by  the  President. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrangements 
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which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient 
nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the  free 
peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organization,  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and  social 
well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their 
security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have  been 
found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to  participate  in 
missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere . 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  545)  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  heretofore  ( 
furnished  under  military  assistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  repealed  ' 
by  this  Act  or  hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations 
or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore  made  available  for  military 
assistance  in  that  area  pursuant  to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the 
amount  herein  specified  for  that  area: 

(1)  In  the  European  area  ( excluding  Greece  and  Turkey) ,  $61 7 ,500,000. 

(2)  In  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and 
South  Asia,  $181 ,200,000. 

(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  equipment,  materials,  and  services  of  a  value  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended  balances 
referred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available  on  June  30,  1954,  1° 
furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified  in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section  for  additional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be 
furnished  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas,  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  or/ 
programed  or  hereafter  made  available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  104 ^ 
(pertaining  to  infrastructure)  shall  not  be  included  in  the  total  fixed  for 
each  such  area.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  military  assistance 
in  a  particular  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  such  use  under 
section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  under 
section  408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  shall  be  included 
in  the  total  for  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made, 
and  not  in  the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Sec.  106.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Serv¬ 
ices. — (a)  The  President  may,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to  any 
appropriation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for  sale  of 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  or  international  organiza¬ 
tion:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials, 
or  services  to  any  nation  which  has  not  signed,  an  agreement  under  section 
142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective 
defense  arrangement,  the  President  shall  have  received  commitments 
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satisfactory  to  him  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  required 
for  and  will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security, 
its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  it 
will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state . 

(6)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of  or 
services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to  any 
nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  available 
the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days,  there¬ 
after  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable  period  not 
to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  5 45: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  materials  the  fair 
value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the  minimum  value  speci¬ 
fied  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if 
ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract  for  new  pro¬ 
duction  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  nation 
or  international  organization  shall  { A )  provide  the  United.  States  with  a 
dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the 
cost  of  such  rehabilitation  which  will  assure  the  United  States  against 
any  loss  on  the  contract  or  rehabilitation  work,  and  { B )  shall  make  funds 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in 
advance  of  the  time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation 
of  such  contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  105, 141,  and  l/fi  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance 
furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  Law. — (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1)  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34, 
United  States  Code,  section  546  (e);  and  { 2 )  such  provisions  as  he  may 
specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4 >  1939  {54  Stat.  4 ),  as 
amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  1222 .  {10 
U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned 
or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to  Japan.— In 
addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance  for  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan  to  meet 
its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Department  of  Defense  ap¬ 
propriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  No  appropriation 
shall  be  requested  to  replace  the  military  equipment  and  supplies  so 
transferred,  and  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimbursement  to  any 
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United  States  Government  agency  on  account  oj  any  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Chapter  3 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
Direct  Forces  Support 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer 
of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $700,000,000  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  nations  in  the  area  of  Southeast 
Asia,  including  the  furnishing ,  as  far  as  possible,  of  direct  assistance  to 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  'Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the 
forces  of  other  free  nations  in  the  area  including  those  of  France  located 
in  such  Associated  States  and  for  other  expenditures  to  accomplish  in 
Southeast  Asia  and,  the  Western  Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared 
in  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  f 
from  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the\ 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  support  of 
the  forces  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and 
the  forces  of  France  located  in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30, 
1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  made  available  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  141  and  143,  except  that  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of 
assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and 
(2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  ( not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  excluding  unex¬ 
pended  balances  ot  prior  appropriations )  to  other  nations,  the  President 
may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  143  to  the  extent  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  report  each  in¬ 
stance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations ,  Appropriations,  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  within  thirty  days. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  £ 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  governments  which  are  \ 
committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist  rule  over  any  defined 
territory  of  Asia. 

Sec.  133.  Production  for  Forces  Support — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of 
funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  manufacture  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  103  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  the 
second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  133.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
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$ 60,000,000  for  the  'provision  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials, 
commodities,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces  of  nations 
receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title.  Programs  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title. 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 

Sec.  131 .  General  Authority.- — (a)  The  President  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  or  to  nations  which  have  joined 
with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement, 
commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  designed  to 
sustain  and  increase  military  effort.  In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the 
President  may  provide  for  the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source 
of  any  commodity  or  service  (• including  processing ,  storing,  transporting, 
marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any  technical  information  and 
assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  $46,000,000  for  Europe  ( excluding  Greece  and  Turkey ); 

(2)  $73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  ( including  Greece  and  Turkey), 
Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

(3)  $80,098,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  apjiro- 
priation  authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection:  Provided,  That 
portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been  allocated  to 
assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  consolidated  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon  terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the 
President,  for  defense  support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other 
necessary  assistance  ( including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on 
shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section  409  of 
this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President  shall  ha  ve  determined 
to  be  not  under  Communist  control.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances 
of  funds  heretofore  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
in  Korea  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “ Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Korea" ,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  and 
unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for  “Civilian  Relief  in  Korea", 
title  III,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection. 

( b )  ( 1 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  President 
is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale  or 
charter  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  not  more 
than  eight  C1-M-AV1  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized  to  make  such 
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vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  if 
after  investigation  it  is  determined  by  the  President  that  there  are  privately 
owned  C1-M-AV1  vessels  offered  and  available  for  sale  by  American 
citizens  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1.916,  as  amended, 
at  prices  equal  to  or  less  than  those  provided  for  in  subsection  ( b )  (2) 
below,  such  vessels  shall  be  acquired  by  an  owning  or  operating  agency 
designated  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  Funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined  under  section  3 
of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736): 
Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with 
minimum  requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the 
owning  or  operating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $3,452,615  for  making  contributions  to  the  United i 
Nations  Korean  Beconstruction  Agency  or  expenditure  through  such " 
other  agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President  may 
direct.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Sections  1 41  and  142  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assistance 
furnished  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accom  plish  the  purposes  of  this  section  ( 1 ) 
assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may 
be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Chapter  f — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual  Defense 

Assistance 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. —No  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to  any  nation  or  organization 
unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will  i 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace. " 
No  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall  have 
agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such  additional  pro¬ 
visions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and 
provisions  of  this  title  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements.- — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

(1 )  join  m  promoting  international  understanding  and  good  will, 
and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate 
causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations ,  if  any,  which  it  has  assumed 
under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  the 
full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities, 
and  general  economic  condition  10  the  development  and  maintenance 
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of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world; 

(J5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop 
its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to  or 
possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or  services 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  without  the  consent  of  the 
President; 

(, 8 )  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services ,  or  other  assistance 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  United 
States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the  policies  and 
purpose  of  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United  States 
representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under  this  title, 
including  the  utilization  of  any  such  assistance,  or  provide  the 
United  States  with  full  and  complete  information  with  respect  to 
these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require;  and 

(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished  on  a  grant  basis 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I  under 
arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the 
recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  establish  a  Special 
Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient 
nation  in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(ii)  make  available  to  the  United !  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has 
been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 
(Hi)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  pro¬ 
grams  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves 
be  available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval 
by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Authorization . — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed  - 

(1)  $115,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  for  other  types  of 
assistance  designed  to  help  maintain  economic  and  political  stability 
in  the  area; 
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( 2 )  $75,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  South  Asia  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area;  and 

(8)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  economic  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  other  American  Republics  and  non-self-governing 
territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  specify,  except  that  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505. 

(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  sections  206  and  802  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
emergency  economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  paragraphs 
( 1 ),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  respectively.  M 

Sec.  202.  Administration.- — Except  as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  \ 
purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  that  section 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  sections  303  and  308  ( relating 
to  technical  cooperation) . 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  801.  Declaration  of  Purpose.- — It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve 
their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  countries 
which  provide  conditions  under  which  such  technical  assistance  and 
capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  contribute  to  raising  standards 
of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing  productivity  and 
expanding  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  through  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used  in  this 
title,  the  term  uttchnical  cooperation  programs'’  means  programs  for  the  a 
international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  designed  to  \ 
contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas.  Such  activities  shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engineering, 
medical,  educational,  labor,  agricultural ,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and 
fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  development  of  economic  resources,  productive 
capacities,  and  trade  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas ,  and  training 
in  public  administration.  The  term  “ technical  cooperation  programs” 
does  not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  pri¬ 
marily  related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat. 
450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of 
areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  308.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance.— Assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  section  302  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President  determines 
that  the  nation  being  assisted — 
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(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  program 
and  gives  the  program  full  publicity ; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination  and 
integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in 
that  nation; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  program; 
and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in  the  program  in 
the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  304-  Authorization.' — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  $88,570,000  for  technical 
cooperation  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  Far 
East  and  Pacific,  and  $28 ,500 ,000  for  such  programs  in  Latin  America. 
In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  section  54$  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds.— Funds  made  available 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of 
equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — -As  one  means 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is  authorized 
to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  their  re¬ 
lated  organizations,  and  other  international  organizations,  wherever 
practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(а)  $17 ,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance; 

(б)  $1 ,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — The  President  may 
make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs  to 
any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform  contracts  and 
agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of 
persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without  the  United  States, 
or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency.  A  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of 
the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

Sec.  308.  International  Development  Advisory  Board.- — There 
shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  “Board”, 
which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President,  or  such  other  officer 
as  he  may  designate  to  administer  this  title,  with,  respect  to  general  or 
basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized,  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  413  (6).  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
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shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  none  except  the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  ( including  any  United  States  Government 
agency )  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services. 
Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Government,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they 
may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

TITLE  IV—  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Special  Fund.- — Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  expended  for  any  selected'  persons  who  are  resid¬ 
ing  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either 
to  form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this  section  not 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature 
of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts. 
Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section  may 
be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds.- — Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  not  less  than  $350,000,000  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  as  to  juicing  and 
the  use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed  in  section  101  of  said.  Act. 
Foreign  currency  proceeds  accruing  from  such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of 
section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter  into  agreements 
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with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use  for  such  purposes 
the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  section  . 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. — The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the  United 
States  has  responsibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control 
arrangements  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany.  — Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  de¬ 
posited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  supplemen¬ 
tary  or  succeeding  agreement )  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  ( Govern¬ 
ment  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas )  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of 
article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be 
deposited  in  said  account,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section  403 
of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  including  responsibilities 
arising  under  the  supreme  authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on 
June  5,  1945,  and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  after  consultation  with  the  official  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be  disregarded  in 
order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or  objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Refugees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United  States 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19,  1953. 
For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of  migrants,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1 1 ,189,190  for  contributions 
during  the  calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
from,  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In  addition ,  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  534  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June 
30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than  $800,000 
may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to  the  other 
American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the  Ryukyu 
Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 
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Sec.  40 6.  Children's  Welfare. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000  for  contributions  during  the 
fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  f or  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1954,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955.  Whenever  the  President 
shall  determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. — (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  A 
Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  * 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and  thereafter  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  and  all  necessary 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent  representative  to 
the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Organization  or  in  any 
multilateral  organization  which  participates  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of 
participation  in  meetings  of  such  organizations,  including  salaries, 
expenses,  and  allowances  of  personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  and 
allowances  and  expenses  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30, 
1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287 r). 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and  shall  be  a  chief  of  i 
mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  " 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who  are 
appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of 
more  than  four  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922). 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  Stales  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the 
President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports  to 
designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  shipments  by 
United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  \  oluntary  Foreign  Aid  and 
shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with  the 
receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the  making 
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available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the 
receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  consignee 

(c)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  tiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951 ,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used, 

in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on 
shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities 
made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses.  .  . 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
1  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$1  300  OOO  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  {22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addition,  in  accordance 
with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for  carrying  out 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses.- — (a)  Whenever  possible,  the 
expenses  oj  administration  oj  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of 
the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,700,000  for  all  necessary  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other 
than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  including  expenses  for  compensation,  allowances 
and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services 
are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expendi¬ 
tures  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  { other  than 
compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be 
i  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  ;7 

Sec.  412.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students.- — Funds  heretofore  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  the  last  proviso  of  section  202 
of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  {22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to 
be  available  until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  .  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  transportation, 
and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea 
for  studying  or  teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related  academic  and  tech¬ 
nical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such  selected  citizens,  of  China 
who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  Mates 
shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise,  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
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enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the  flow 
of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to 
discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency 
of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor 
unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States  enterprise 
toward  the  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations,  through  private  trade 
and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  the  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act  ( including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters  covered  by 
this  section. 

( b )  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — - 

(1 )  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  ami  development 
in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment  to 
nations  participating  in  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade  and 
taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or  other 
authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and,  to  assist  United  States 
citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  them 
or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of  measures  taken  or 
imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area  thereof  in  violation  of 
any  such  treaty;  and 

(4)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or 
development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program:  Provided, 
That — 

(VI)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as 
furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation 
concerned; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring 
any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project,  as 
repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
all  or  any  part  thereof; 

( ii )  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved  project 
which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have  been  lost  to 
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such  'person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or  confiscation  by 
action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  nation; 

( C )  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to 
a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is  made 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right, 
title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said 
project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and  shall  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause 
(i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  j  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (u)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran¬ 
ties  made  under  this  section  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a 
total  of  $200,000,000:  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to 
a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States 
assumed  in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged, 
or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to 
other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwithstanding. 
Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale 
of  notes  which  have  been  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph 
111  ( c )  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  19 48,  as  amended, 
when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities  under  any  such  guaranty; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(. H )  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “ person ”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “ investment ”  includes  any  contribution  of 
capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 
(1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  ( 2 )  the  purchase 
of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3)  partici¬ 
pation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project, 
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and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and 
related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

Sec.  414-  Munitions  Control.— (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto,  other  than 
by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government  agency  | 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section  and,  in  addition,  shall 
pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  willfully,  in  a 
registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  therein 
or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  International  Organization.- — When¬ 
ever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order 
to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel.— The 
President,  through  such  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate,  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  except  for 
administrative  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving  assistance  | 
under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  countries  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  411-  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  194 6,  as  amended,  the  disposition  within 
Ireland  of  the  unencumbered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds  established 
under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated  June  28,  1948,  for  the 
purposes  of— 

( 1 )  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Ireland ; 

(, 2 )  other  programs  and  projects  ( including  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  Institute )  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricultural 
production  and  marketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to  increase  the 
production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry ;  and 

(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing 
[objectives, 

is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Ireland,  dated 
June  17,  1954- 
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TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 

Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. — Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
1 0  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of 
this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except  that  the 
total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall 
not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  made  available 
for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Funds  transferred  under  this 
section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  may  be 
expended  without  regard,  to  the  area  limits  imposed  by  section  105  (c). 
Of  any  funds  transferred  under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  under  section  201,  30  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for 
furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section 
505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Notwithstanding  sec¬ 
tion  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

( 1 )  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual  defense 
organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations ; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  increase 
production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  materials,  needed 
in  any  nation  with  which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other 
friendly  nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies  received  in 
repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to 
the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 

(If)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs  in 
friendly  countries;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned,  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their  local 
currency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report  thereof  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the  com¬ 
mittee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives ) 
or  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  (if  the 
committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate),  showing 
the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance. — (a)  If  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act — 
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(. 1 )  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security  or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

(. 3 )  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  contri¬ 
bution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance.  Assistance  to  any  nation 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the 
President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolution.  Funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
termination  under  this  subsection  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating 
assistance  programs. 

( b )  ( 1 )  After  June  30,  1955,  none  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
may  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  function  authorized 
by  title  II;  except  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  such  date  (i) 
funds  which  have  been  obligated  on  or  before  that  date  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure,  ( ii )  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  and  services 
with  respect  to  which  funds  have  been  obligated  on  or  before  such  date  for 
procurement  for,  shipment  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  may  be 
transferred  to  such  country,  and  (Hi)  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  Act  may  be  obligated  (A)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement, 
shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer  and  ( B ) 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  incident  to  such  func¬ 
tions. 

(2)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  function 
may  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  to  such  other  United 
States  Government  agencies  as  the  President  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant 
funds,  records,  property,  and  personnel  may  be  transferred  to  the  agencies 
to  which  the  related  functions  are  transferred. 

( c )  Unless  sooner  abolished  under  section  525,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1955. 

Sec.  501/..  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  jmrposes  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate 
equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  I, 
of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  information, 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to 
be  financed  with  such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers  in 
the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as  to 
commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent  enterprises 
in  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 
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(6)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government  agency 
as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  available 
to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises ,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such  information  to  be 
furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance. — (a)  Assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or 
other  terms  of  repayment  ( including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies  or 
by  transfer  to  the  United.  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpiling  or 
other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

{ b )  Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  section  402,  the  equivalent  of 
not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment.  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  {59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and 
administer  the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans 
and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  {59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts 
received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such  purposes, 
including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
credits  made  under  paragraph  111  (c)  {2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose, 
amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits 
made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized 
to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under 
paragraph  111  (c)  {2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  the 
retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — {a)  used  in 

this  section— 

{1)  the  term  u  invention”  means  an  invention  or  discovery  covered 
by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

{2)  the  term  “ information”  means  information  originated  by  or 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those  in 
privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to  the  public  and  is  subject 
to  protection  as  property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

{b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — ■ 

{1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the 
owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

{2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or  employees, 
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the  exclusive  remedy  oj  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information  shall 
be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner  is 
a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unauthorized  use 
or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail  itself  of  any 
and  all  defenses ,  general  or  special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  any  defendant 
in  a  like  action. 

( c )  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted,  the 
head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which  has 
furnished  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  claimant, 
in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information  covered 
by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had  for 
any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  pri.or  to  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action, 
except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of 
a  wHtten  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensation  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the  Government  of  a  notice 
to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought  before  the  last-mentioned  date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  sections  104  ( pertaining  to  infrastructure),  405  ( pertaining  to  move¬ 
ment  of  migrants),  408  (a)  ( pertaining  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ¬ 
ization),  and  41 2,  ( pertaining  to  Chinese  and  Korean  students),  funds 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  th°'s  Act  ( other  than  sections 
414  and  41 6)  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  each  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — None  of  the 
funds  herem  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpait  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  expenses 
of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general  propaganda  in 
support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or  other 
expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such  program  within 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels.— Such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  assure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials  and 
equipment  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections  103,  123, 
131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  of  this  Act  and  transported  to  or  from 
the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry  bulk 
carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed  separately 
for  section  103,  and  for  sections  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  408 
(; taken  together)  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels 
to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  for  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  provided  such  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable;  and, 
in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  steps  shall  be  taken,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  secure  a  fair 
and  reasonable  participation  by  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  in 
cargoes  by  geographic  area. 
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Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities.— No  funds  made  available 
under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination ,  quality ,  and  terms 
of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  does 
not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
procurement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh 
the  economic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement 
abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only 
within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — (a)  No  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  may  be  transferred  under  title  I  out  of  military  stocks 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equipment  or  materials  are 
needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their 
training  requirements . 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred  to 
and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation  or 
international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  will' be  served  thereby,  or  whenever 
such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.  Any  commodities 
so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to  prevent 
spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness 
thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such  disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds 
were  expended  for  the  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  or  to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  made  appropriate  arrangements  with  each 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  ( other 
than  equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  106) 
for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  ( 2 )  for  such 
other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual 
security,  of  any  such  equipment  or  materials  which  are  no  longer  required 
for  the  purposes  for  which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone  who 
is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
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Act  in  connection  with  which  'procurement  said  officer,  employee,  former 
officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or  took 
any  action  during  such  employment,  and  whoever,  being  or  having  been 
an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  two  years, 
solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in 
connection  with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities, 
or  services  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said 
officer,  employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed 
or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  308 
or  530  (a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  under  section  105  (d)  or  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is 
taken  under  this  Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind, 
for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in 
the  presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act,  or 
which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more  than 
the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 
concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  when  military 
assistance  is  involved,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives ,  stating  the  justification  for  such  change. 
Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  any  determination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  ( except 
with  respect  to  unvoucher ed  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to 
loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities. — 
Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States,  where 
arising  from  this  Act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
national  educational  exchange  activities  under  programs  authorized  by 
section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  be 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the.  Treasury  for  sale  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  such  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the 
reservation. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 

Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President. — (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  ( b ),  the  President  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency 
or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act 
and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his 
subordinates  acting  under  his  direction. 

( b )  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  this  Act  through  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — 
(a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States  by  any 
nation  or  international  organization  for  the.  procurement  of  equipment  or 
materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  governing  the  activities 
of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  trans¬ 
ferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  governed 
as  to  reimbursement  by  the  procedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

( b )  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodities  from, 
any  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 
f  (c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  Stales  Government 
agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 
for  any  assistance  furnished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or  through  such 
agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
(as  defined  in  section  545 )  of  the  equipment  and  materials,  services  (other 
than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States),  or 
other  assistance  furnished,  plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to 
operations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  as  reimbursable  receipts  to  current  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and 
under  the  authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropria¬ 
tions,  funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used,  including  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment  and  materials  or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in 
the  same  general  category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such  procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured  from 
any  Lnited  States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  made  to 
such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision.  Such 
reimbursement  or  payment  shall'be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if  required  by 
law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed 
to  by  the  owning  or  disposal  agency.  The  amount  of  any  such  reim¬ 
bursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropria¬ 
tions,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured  replacements 
of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that  where  such 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason 
of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency  determines  that  such 
replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  making  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  under  section  402  accounts  may  be 
established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  or,  on 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
banking  institutions-  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters  of 
commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  such  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as 
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amended,  and  ( ii )  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or 
agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  oj  contracts,  in¬ 
voices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation.  Expenditure  oj  funds  which 
have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  standard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  oj  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or 
services  procured  outside  the  continental  limits  oj  the  United  States  may 
be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
regulations  approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  oj  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or  junc¬ 
tions  oj  the  Secretary  oj  State. 

( b )  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  oj  the  United  States  Government  in 
each  country,  under  the  leadership  oj  the  Chief  oj  the  United  States  Diplo¬ 
matic  Mission. 

Sec.  524-  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  oj  this  Act,  the  Secretary  oj  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

( 1 )  the  determination  oj  military  end-item  requirements ; 

( 2 )  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  oj  end-item  used  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

( 6 )  within  the  Department  oj  Defense,  the  performance  oj  any 
other  junctions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  oj  military  assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  oj  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery,  and 
allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  oj 
Defense.  The  determination  oj  the  value  oj  the  program  for  any  country 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — Except  as  modi¬ 
fied  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521,  the  Director  oj  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  ( referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Director”) 
shall  continue  to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the  effective  date 
oj  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  junctions  relate  to  continuous  supervi¬ 
sion  and  general  direction  oj  programs  oj  military  assistance.  The 
President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  oj  the  United  States,  and 
may  modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or  entity  oj  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may 
transfer  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  President  may  main¬ 
tain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such  periods 
oj  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such  special 
mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  oj  a  chief.  The  chief  and 
his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion.  The  chief 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  anvroved  by  the  President,  the  same 
compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  oj  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief 
oj  mission,  class  4 ,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  527  (c)  oj  this  Act,  as  the  President  shall  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 
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Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — {a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performing  junctions  under  this  Act  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  194-9,  as  amended, 
of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than 
those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule  established  by  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provided  for 
grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled 
by  Presidential  appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized 
by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Government 
agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates  provided 
for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in  all  cases,  post  differen¬ 
tials  prescribed  under  section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and 
persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons 
appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy¬ 
making  officials,  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C. 
801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  appointed  or  as¬ 
signed  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all  cases,  the  provisions 
of  sections  44 8  and  528  of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  at 
the  reguest  of  the  Director,  appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations  under 
this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. — (a) 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or  employee  of  his 
agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensation  is  attached  with 
any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency:  Provided,  That 
such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government. 

(6)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall 
be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights,  seniority, 
or  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from  which  assigned  or 
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detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and 
benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency  or  made  available  to  that 
agency  out  oj  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organiza¬ 
tions. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  oj  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  oj  any  United 
States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  otherwise 
make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer  or  employee 
oj  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  oj  the  international  sta  ff  of 
such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific  or  professional 
advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall 
be  considered,  for  the  purpose  oj  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges, 
rights,  seniority  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensation, 
allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency  or  made  | 
available  to  that  agency  out  oj  funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  He  may 
also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
representation  allowances  similar  to  those  allowed  under  section  901  oj 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The 
authorization  oj  such  allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  payment 
thereof  out  oj  any  appropriations  available  therejor  shall  be  considered 
as  meeting  all  the  requirements  oj  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  international 
organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allowances, 
or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the 
period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro¬ 
priation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying  such  compensation, 
travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  currently  available  for  such  purposes; 

(8)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the  United 
States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for  specified  uses 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds  so  advanced 
may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  available  for  the  specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reim¬ 
bursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to 
be  returned  to  the  international  organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to  be 
applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which  the  officer  or 
employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensation, 
travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  em  ployee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  580.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  There¬ 
of. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized 
by  section  15  oj  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  may  be 
employed  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  jor  the  perjormance  . 
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of  Junctions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business ,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $10  while  so  employed  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  ( Foreign  Areas)  while  so  employed 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the 
performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  710  '(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be  assigned 
to  duties  by  the  Director  under  this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months 

unless — ■  _  . 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  in  the  case  of  specific  positions  which  have  been  certified  by 
the  Director  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensitivity 
or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission  investigation  develops  data 
reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of  questionable  loyalty,  and  a  report 
thereon  has  been  made  to  the  Director,  and  until  the  Director  has 
certified  in  writing  (and.  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes  such 
individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and,  form 
of  government,  and  is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a 
member  of  any  organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  military  intelligence 
agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  that  he 
believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  filed  copies 
thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor  shall  it 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  person  already  employed  under  programs  covered 
by  this  Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in  connection  with  such 
employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain  Federal 
Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  established 
pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under 
section  530  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  G.,  section  281, 
283  or  28 f,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or 
of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or 
the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim, 
proceeding ,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States,  except  insofar  as  such 
provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such  individual 
was  directly  involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service;  nor _  shall  such 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bring- 
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ing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May 
22,  1920,  as  amended  ( 5  U.  S.  G.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June 
SO,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  limiting 
the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simul¬ 
taneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(i b )  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office, 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this  Act  or 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 ,  but  the  compensation 
of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1932  ( 5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not  permit  retired  pay  to  be 
added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in  this 
Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed  without 
regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  ( other  than  the  Renegotiation  Act  of, 
1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  the 
President  may  specify. 

Sec.  534 ■  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for  ob¬ 
ligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months 
of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  informa¬ 
tion  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session.  Such  reports  shall  include 
detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  sections  504  and  ^13  (b) 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  International  Organizations. — - 
(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use 
of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  or  other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements  or  reim¬ 
bursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special 
compensation  is  usually  required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation 
to  any  international  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authority  to 
decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  country 
or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of 
international  organizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials, 
and  services,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis,  to  such 
organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency  concerned  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  and 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in 
China. — The  President  is  authorioed  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  and  to  appoint 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 
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Chapter  8.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  541 ■  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  548.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — ■ 

(. 1 )  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  ap¬ 
proved  May  22,  1947 ,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the  people 
of  countries  devastated  by  war,  approved  May  81,  1947,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  including 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Ad  of  1950,  as  amended; 
including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Refugee  Aid 
Act  of  1950,  and  the  Act  for  International  Development,  as  amended ; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1989  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452);  ‘ 

(13)  section  4  °f  *he  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50 
U.  S.  C.  165);  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  in  sub¬ 
section  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act, 
all  determinations,  authoi  izations ,  regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under  author¬ 
ity  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in  or  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar  conditions 
under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542  or 
under  section  468  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by 
reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments  made 
pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments  under  section  527  (c)  of 
this  Act. 
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Sec.  544-  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — (a)  Title  X  oj  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1481),  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“ INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES 

“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Injormation  Agency 
may  make  guaranties ,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
oj  section  418  oj  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  oj  investments  in 
enterprises  producing  or  distributing  injormational  media  consistent  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds  heretojore  made 
available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  oj  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
jor  purposes  of  guaranties  oj  investments:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
amount  oj  such  guaranties  in  any  jiscal  year  shall  be  determined,  by  the 
President  but  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000.” 

(b)  Section  1  oj  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed. 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession 
until  June  30,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
jive  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June  30,  1960, 
shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said  Institute  upon  notice: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1, 
1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and,  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1),  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  8fil ). 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  oj  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “ commodity ”  includes  any  commodity,  material,  article, 
supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements ,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  jor  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  oj 
Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  oj  material,  article, 
raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further 
the  purpose  oj  chapter  1  oj  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part  thereoj, 
used  or  required  jor  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required  in  or  jor 
the  manujacture,  production,  processing ,  storage,  transportation,  repair, 
or  rehabilitation  oj  any  equipment  or  materials,  but  shall  not  include 
merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  oj  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  determined  by  the  Secretary  oj  Defense  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization  oj  the 
Armed  Forces  oj  the  United  States  in  the  event  oj  war  or  national  emer¬ 
gency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  oj  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials,  means  the  quantity  oj  such  equipment  or  materials  owned  by 
the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  oj  the  mobilization  reserve  oj  such 
equipment  or  materials. 
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(j)  The  term  “ services ”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training  of 
personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  oj  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  “ Armed  Forces  oj  the  United  States”  shall  include  any 
component  oj  the  Army  oj  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
oj  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  oj  the  Air  Force  oj  the  United  States, 
oj  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Reserve  components  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — ■ 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  chapter  1  oj  title  I,  the  gross  cost  oj  repairing,  rehabilitating, 
or  modifying  such  equipmen  t  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  jurnished 
under  chapter  1  oj  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobilization 
reserve  ( other  than  equipment  or  materials  referred  to  in  paragraph 

(3)  oj  this  subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected  ( computed  as 
accurately  as  practicable)  cost  oj  procuring  for  the  mobilization 
reserve  an  equal  quantity  oj  such  equipment  or  materials  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  quantity  oj  equipment  or  materials  oj  the  same  general  type 
but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  jor  inclusion  in  the  mobilization 
reserve  than  the  equipment  or  materials  jurnished; 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  chapter  1  oj  title  I  which  are  taken  jrom  the  mobilization 
reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  oj  Dejense  has  certified 
that  it  is  not  necessary  jully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  materials 
in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  oj  such 
equipment  and  ^materials  or  its  replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  oj  Dejense  may  specijy;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  jurnished  under 
chapter  1  oj  title  I  which  are  procured  jor  the  purpose  oj  being  so 
furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  oj  such  equipment  and 
materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing,  re¬ 
habilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with 
the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials  taken  from 
the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equipment 
or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and 
materials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “ United  States  Government  agency”  means  any  depart¬ 
ment,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  instru¬ 
mentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States _  Government . 

Sec.  546.  Construction.— (a)  Ij  any  provision  oj  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  . 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
{42  U.  S.  C.  1801). 
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(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or 
to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  Authorizations. — Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  oj  this  Act,  such  provisions  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  for  the  purposes 
of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  of  amounts  ( exclusive  of  unexpended 
balances  of  prior  appropriations  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
under  such  provisions)  aggregating  in  excess  of  $2,918,040,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Walter  F.  George, 

By  F.  O.  W. 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  It.  9678)  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conform¬ 
ing  changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below: 

THE  FUNDS  AUTHORIZED 

The  committee  on  conference  agreed  on  a  total  authorization  of 
$3,252,868,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $314,040,000  from  the  House 
bill  and  an  increase  of  $314,040,000  over  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  following  formula  was  used  to  determine  the  authorization: 


House  bill,  total _  $3,  566,  908,  000 

Less  future  year  authorization  for  infrastructure _  198,  300,  000 


House  bill,  total  1955  authorization _  3,  368,  608,  000 

Less  House  bill,  title  III _  131,  528,  000 


House  bill,  titles  I,  II,  and  IV _  3,  237,  080,  000 

Senate  bill,  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  (Senator  Long’s  amendment) 2,  599,  000,  000 


Difference  between  House  and  Senate _  638,  080,  000 

Half  of  difference  between  House  and  Senate _  319,  040,  000 

Senate  bill,  titles  I,  II,  and  IV _  2,  599,  000,  000 


Conference  agreement _  2,  918,  040,  000 

Conference  agreement,  title  III _  136,  528,  000 


Conference  agreement,  total  1955 _  3,  054,  568,  000 

Add  future  year  authorization  for  infrastructure _  198,  300,  000 


3,  252,  868,  000 

It  was  clear  from  the  debate  on  the  Long  amendment  that  it  was 
intended  as  a  limitation  on  fiscal  year  1955  appropriations  although 
this  was  not  specified  in  the  amendment.  The  conferees  placed  this 
date  in  the  limitation.  The  authorization  for  future  appropriations 
for  infrastructure,  $198,300,000,  was  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  and  was  not  affected  by  the  agreement  on  the  Long  amendment. 
Therefore  the  total  authorized  by  the  conference  agreement  is: 

$3,  054,  568,  000 
198,  300,  000 


3,  252,  868,  000 
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The  comparable  overall  totals  are  as  follows: 


House  author¬ 
ization  bill 

Senate  author¬ 
ization  bill 

Conference 

agreement 

$3, 435, 380. 000 
131, 528, 000 

$2,  797, 300, 000 
141,  528, 000 

$2,918,040,000 
136, 528, 000 

Authorization  for  title  III .  .. .  . 

Total  authorization _ 

3,  566, 908, 000 

2, 938, 828, 000 

3, 054,  568, 000 
198, 300, 000 

Total. . . . 

3,  252, 868, 000 

Less  funds  for  which  no  1955  appropriation  will  be 
requested: 

198, 300, 000 
30, 000, 000 

198, 300, 000 
30, 000, 000 

198, 300, 090 
30, 000, 000 

Sec.  407.  UNRWA . . 

228, 300, 000 

228, 300, 000 

228, 300, 000 

3, 338, 608, 000 

2,  710, 528, 000 

3, 024, 568, 000 

The  detailed  authorizations  in  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  conference  agreement  are  as  follows: 

Items 

House  authori¬ 
zation  bill 

Senate  authori¬ 
zation  bill 

Conference 

agreement 

Title  I. — Mutual  Defense  Assistance: 

Chapter  1.  Military  assistance: 

Sec.  103.  Authorization.. _  _ _ _  .. 

$1, 430, 300, 000 

(617,  500, 000) 
(181,200,010) 
(583, 600, 000) 
(13,000,  000) 
321,000,000 

$1,  265,  300, 000 

(617, 500, 000) 
(181,  200, 000) 
(583, 600, 000) 
(13, 000, 000) 
321, 000,  000 
27, 000, 000 

$1,  270, 000, 000 

(317,  500, 090) 
(181,200, 000) 
(583,  600, 000) 
(13, 000, 000) 
321, 000, 000 

Sec.  106: 

Europe _ _ _ _ _ 

Near  East _  ..  .  _ 

Far  East _ _  _ _ 

Latin  America _ 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure _ _ _ 

Sec.  105.  Special  weapons _ 

Total,  chapter  1 _ _ _ 

1, 751, 300, 000 

1, 613, 300, 000 

1, 591, 000, 000 

Chapter  2.  Direct  forces  support: 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia _ 

800, 000, 000 

712, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 
64,  000, 000 

700, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support _ 

Sec.  123.  Common-use  items _  _ 

70, 000, 000 

870, 000,  000 

846, 000, 000 

795, 000, 000 

Chapter  3.  Defense  support: 

Sec.  131  (b): 

(1)  Europe  .  . . 

i  45, 000, 000 
81, 850, 000 
96, 430, 000 

230, 000. 000 
11, 300, 000 

71, 000, 000 
73, 000, 000 
86,  230, 195 

205, 000,  000 
3,  452,  615 

46, 000, 000 
73, 000, 000 
80, 098, 195 

205, 000, 000 

3, 452,  615 

(2)  Near  East _ 

(3)  Far  East _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  132: 

(a)  Korean  program _ _ _ _ 

(b)  UNKRA  ~  . . 

Total,  chapter  3 _ _ 

464,  580,  000 

438,  682, 810 

407,  550, 810 

3, 085, 880, 000 

2, 897, 982, 810 

2,  793, 550, 810 

Title  II— Development  assistance: 

130. 000, 000 
85. 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 

115,000,000 
76, 000, 000 
9, 000, 000 

115, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 

South  Asia _  _ _ _ _ _ 

Latin  America _ _ _ 

Total,  title  II _ _ _ _ 

224, 000, 000 

200, 000, 000 

199, 000, 000 

Title  III— Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  303  (304).  Bilateral...  . . . 

Sec.  305  (306).  Multilateral: 

112, 070,000 

17, 958, 000 
1,  500,  000 

122, 070, 000 

17, 958, 000 
1,500, 000 

117,070,000 

17, 958, 000 
1, 600, 000 

(b)  OAS _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  title  III .  . . . . . 

131, 528, 000 

141, 528, 000 

136,  528, 000 

1  House  bill  excludes  $25,000,0001  or  joint  control  areas.  This  is  carried  in  sec.  403. 
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Items 

House  authori¬ 
zation  bill 

Senate  authori¬ 
zation  bill 

Conference 

agreement 

Title  IV — Other  programs: 

See.  403.  Joint  control  areas . .  _ 

See.  405: 

(n)  Migrants . . . . . .  .  .  __ 

(6)  UNREF . . . . . 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Fund _ _ _ 

Sec.  407.  UNRWA _ _ 

Sec.  408.  NATO _ 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight.  _  -  . .  . 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses. . 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses _  ... 

Total,  title  LV . . . 

$25, 000, 000 

11,700, 000 
500, 000 
13, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 
3, 200, 000 
4, 400, 000 
1,  300,  000 
35,  900, 000 

$(*) 

11,189,190 
500,  000 
13,  500,  000 
30,  000, 000 

3,  200,  000 

4,  400,  000 

1, 300, 000 

34,  700, 000 

$25, 000, 000 

11, 189, 190 
500,  000 
13,500,000 
30, 000, 000 
3, 200, 000 
4,  400,  000 
1,  300,  000 
34,  700, 000 

125,  500. 000 

RR.  78Q  1Q0 

1 93.  78Q.  1 0R 

Totals _ _ 

'  |  ’ 

3,566,908,000  1  3,338,300,000 

3,  252, 868, 000 

2  Senate  bill  includes  $25,000,000  for  this  item  in  sec.  131  (b)  (1). 

SEATING  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  IN  UNITED  NATIONS  (SEC.  101) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  reiterating  congres¬ 
sional  opposition  to  seating  the  Communist  regime  in  China  as 
China’s  representative  in  the  United  Nations,  and  requesting  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  that  regime  should  be  seated  in  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly,  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  implications  on  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  to  present  his  recommendations,  if  any.  No  such 
provision  was  included  in  the  House  bill,  but  the  House  on  July  15, 
1954,  adopted  House  Resolution  627,  reiterating  its  opposition  to,  and 
supporting  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  prevent,  the  seating  of  that 
regime  as  the  representative  of  China  in  the  United  Nations  or  any 
of  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WEAPONS  OF  ADVANCED  DESIGN  (SECS.  103  AND  105) 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $27,000,000 
for  the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  together  with  the 
unexpended  balance  previously  authorized  for  that  purpose.  The 
House  bill  authorized  the  carryover  of  unexpended  balances  but  did 
not  provide  any  new  funds  for  such  weapons. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  the  development  of 
weapons  of  advanced  design  is  important  to  the  military  program 
authorized  in  this  legislation.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
placing  any  limit  on  the  funds  available  for  such  use.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  advantages  in  not  informing  potential  enemies  of  the 
amounts  of  money  being  spent  for  such  purposes,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so  since  the  nature  of  the  assistance  involved,  as  described 
in  detail  in  closed  sessions  during  the  hearings,  may  properly  be  carried 
out  under  the  general  authorization  to  provide  military  assistance. 
Money  authorized  for  the  procurement  of  conventional  weapons  could 
be  used  for  the  development  of  newer  weapons  whenever  funds  can  be 
effectively  used  in  this  way.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  that  no 
special  provision  should  be  made  for  such  a  program.  Under  the 
program  to  develop  weapons  of  advanced  design  funds  will  continue 
to  be  used  to  finance  those  research  and  development  projects  and  items 
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of  a  classified  nature  that  are  not  in  the  usual  category  of  weapons. 
The  authorization  for  direct  military  assistance  was  increased  by 
$27,000,000,  the  amount  requested  by  the  Executive  for  weapons  of 
advanced  design,  to  make  clear  that  there  was  no  indication  that  this 
program  should  be  curtailed  because  it  was  being  included  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  military  authorization.  The  unexpended  balance  for  weapons  of 
advanced  design  was  made  available  under  section  103  and  may  be 
used  insofar  as  needed  for  such  weapons. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  FAR  EAST  AND  THE 

PACIFIC  (SEC.  105  (B)  (3)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  language  providing  that  military 
assistance  to  the  Far  East  and  Pacific  should  be  given  directly  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  area  including  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet  Nam  insofar  as  possible.  This  language  was  not 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  because  it  was  believed  that  the  directive  to  give  military 
aid  directly  rather  than  channeling  it  through  another  nation  in  that 
area  would  more  effectively  promote  the  effective  use  of  United  States 
aid. 

TRANSFER  PROVISION  (SEC.  105  (D)) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  fixed  ceilings  on  the 
dollar  value  of  military  aid  which  may  be  delivered  in  each  of  four 
areas.  These  ceilings  are  fixed  by  adding,  to  the  funds  previously 
made  available  for  military  assistance  in  each  area,  the  following 
figures : 


Europe _ $617,  500,  000 

Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia _  181,  200,  000 

Far  East  and  Pacific _  583,  600,  000 

Western  Hemisphere _  13,  000,  000 


The  House  bill  provided  that,  notwithstanding  these  ceilings,  mili¬ 
tary  aid  programed  for  any  one  of  these  areas  may  be  furnished  in 
any  other  area,  if  its  value  does  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  sum  of 
(1)  the  figure  specified  above  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer 
is  made,  and  (2)  the  unexpended  balances  available  on  June  30,  1954,. 
for  military  aid  for  that  area.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
corresponding  provision,  with  a  15  percent  limit  in  place  of  the  House 
bill’s  limit  of  10  percent. 

The  managers  for  the  House  accepted  the  15  percent  limit  in  order 
to  assure  adequate  flexibility  for  meeting  changing  military  situations. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC  (SEC.  121) 

Sections  141  and  142  of  the  House  bill  established  certain  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  mutual  defense  assistance,  including  a  requirement 
as  to  agreements  on  the  part  of  nations  to  which  such  assistance  is 
furnished.  Substantially  similar  provisions  were  included  in  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  waive  these  requirements,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  a 
report  of  any  such  waiver  should  be  made  to  the  interested  congres- 
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sional  committees  within  30  days.  No  similar  waiver  authority  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  this  waiver  authority  with 
two  modifications.  In  the  case  of  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Viet  Nam  the  President  was  given  discretion  to  waive 
provisions  of  section  142  since  it  is  not  now  clear  what  agreements 
those  nations  will  be  able  to  negotiate  and  carry  out.  It  may  be 
undesirable  to  require  mutual  defense  agreements  from  certain  other 
governments  in  the  area  which  have  only  recently  attained  independ¬ 
ence,  but  which  need  help  in  resistance  to  communism.  Therefore, 
provision  was  made  that  up  to  an  aggregate  of  10  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  in  this  section  can  be  made  available  to  such  other 
nations  not  complying  with  all  the  conditions  of  section  142. 

All  exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section  142  must  be  reported 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Language  similar  to  that  accepted  by  the  committee  of  conference 
k  in  section  105  (b)  (3)  providing  for  direct  assistance  as  far  as  possible 
*  was  also  included  in  this  section. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  FORCES  SUPPORT  (SEC.  122) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  authorizing  the  carry-over  of 
unexpended  fiscal  year  1953  funds  for  support  of  manufacture  of 
military  aircraft  required  by  United  Kingdom  forces  for  North  At¬ 
lantic  defense.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  carry-over 
plus  an  additional  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  1955. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  except  that  the  amount  of  new  funds  is  reduced  to 
$35,000,000. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT - GENERAL  AUTHORITY  (SEC.  131  (A)) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President  to  furnish  defense  support 
assistance  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  without  regard  to  whether  the  recipient  nation  or  organiza¬ 
tion  is  eligible  to  receive  military  assistance. 

|  The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  House  language  with  the 
addition  of  language  to  make  eligible  any  nation  which  has  joined  with 
the  United  States  in  a  regional  defense  arrangement.  As  thus  modi¬ 
fied,  the  conference  agreement  will  permit  the  furnishing  of  defense 
support,  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  help  such  a  nation  sustain  and  increase  military  effort. 

KOREAN  PROGRAM - VESSELS  (SEC.  132  (b)  (l)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  language  requiring  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  investigate  to  determine  whether  privately  owned  vessels  were 
available  for  sale  and,  if  so,  that  these  vessels  be  purchased  before  any 
Government-owned  vessels  were  transferred  to  Korea  under  section 
132  (b)  (1).  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  language. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  privately  owned  vessels 
available  for  sale  should  be  purchased  for  transfer  under  this  section, 
but  did  not  feel  that  transfers  of  Government-owned  vessels  should 
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be  delayed  pending  negotiation  of  purchases  from  private  owners. 
The  conference  agreement  therefore  adopts  the  Senate  language  except 
for  the  final  phrase  requiring  purchase  of  privately  owned  vessels 
“prior  to  the  transfer  hereunder  of  any  other  vessels.” 

COUNTERPART  (SEC.  142  (11)) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  deposit 
of  counterpart  funds,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  nations  receiving 
mutual  defense  assistance.  The  House  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  these  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  a  portion  of  these 
funds,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the  nation 
concerned,  should  be  made  available  to  the  United  States. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  language  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  not  less  than  10  percent  shall  be  deposited  by  any  country 
to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been  applicable  under  pre¬ 
vious  legislation.  This  would  permit  necessary  flexibility  in  the  case 
of  countries  which  had  not  previously  been  required  to  deposit  10 
percent. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  that  any  unencumbered  balances  of 
counterpart  funds  which  are  deposited  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  which  remain  after  termination  of  assistance  to  the  nation 
concerned  shall  be  disposed  of  as  may  be  authorized  by  act  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  disposition  of  these  balances  for 
purposes  to  be  mutually  agreed  between  the  nation  and  the  United 
States,  subject  to  approval  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the  Senate  language  in  order  to 
avoid  the  renegotiation  and  other  difficulties  which  would  result  if  such 
a  change  in  policy  was  required.  It  was  noted  that  the  volume  of 
counterpart  deposits  is  declining  rapidly  as  economic  aid  declines. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  201) 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  authorized  development  assistance  to 
each  of  three  areas:  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  It  also  provided  that  at  least  half  of  the  assistance  furnished 
under  the  section  to  each  such  area  should  be  furnished  on  a  loan  basis 
(except  for  assistance  furnished  with  unexpended  balances  carried 
over  under  the  section).  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  such 
requirement  as  to  loans  for  development  assistance,  although  section 
505  of  the  Senate  amendment  did  earmark,  for  furnishing  assistance 
on  a  loan  basis,  $150  million  of  the  funds  available  under  the  act. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  30  percent  of  the  new  funds 
appropriated  for  development  assistance  shall  be  used  only  for  loans. 
This  percentage  should  be  applied  to  the  total  new  funds  available  for 
all  areas,  rather  than  to  the  funds  expended  in  each  area.  It  is  hoped 
that  more  than  30  percent  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  title  will 
be  effectively  utilized  for  purposes  which  would  justify  a  loan,  but  the 
50  percent  requirement  was  felt  to  be  too  high. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION — DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE  (SEC.  301) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  setting  forth  the  President’s 
general  authority  to  conduct  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
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together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of  such  programs.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  setting  forth  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  statement  of  purpose,  formerly  section  403  of  the  Act  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the  Senate  language.  Within 
the  program  changes  in  emphasis  and  limitations  in  scope  may  be 
necessary.  But  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  such  changes 
give  the  Administrator  no  basis  for  departing  from  the  original  con¬ 
cepts  and  fundamental  objectives  of  the  technical  cooperation  program. 

TECHNICAL  COOIERATION - AUTHORIZATION  (SEC.  304) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $112,070,000  for  technical  cooperation 
programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pacific, 
and  Latin  America.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $88,570,000 
for  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific, 
.  and  $33,500,000  specifically  for  Latin  America,  representing  an  addi- 
•  tional  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  that  area. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Rio  Conference  and  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America  since  the  preparation  of  the  authorization 
requests  by  the  executive  branch,  it  was  the  view  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  a  sum  of  $5,000,000  additional  to  that  requested  would 
be  desirable.  The  conference  agreement,  therefore,  contains  the 
specific  earmarking  of  $28,500,000  for  Latin  America  and  preserves 
$88,570,000  for  the  other  areas. 

EARMARKING  OF  FUNDS — SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

(SEC.  402) 

Section  402  of  the  House  bill  earmarked  $500,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  made  available  under  the  bill  for  the  purchase  and 
export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  Senate  amendment 
revised  this  section,  reducing  the  amount  earmarked  from  $500,000,000 
to  $350,000,000  and  making  several  technical  changes,  the  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  which  were  to  make  it  clear  that  these  commodities  are  in 
addition  to  those  covered  by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  to  insure  that  the  foreign  currencies  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  under  the  section  shall  be  used  as  far  as 
practicable  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  dollars  used  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  the  commodities  were  originally  programed. 

The  conference  agreement  combines  certain  features  of  both  pro¬ 
visions,  together  with  clarifying  language.  The  funds  earmarked  are 
set  at  $350,000,000.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  utilized  under  this  section  are  to  be  sold  for  foreign  currencies 
rather  than  supplied  on  a  grant  basis.  Language  is  included  pro¬ 
viding  that  prices  at  which  commodities  are  sold  will  not  unduly 
disrupt  world  prices  and  that  private  channels  of  trade  will  be  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  It  is  provided  that  the  foreign 
currencies  obtained  under  this  provision  will  be  spent  to  promote  the 
objectives  of  this  Act  but  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  purposes 
expressed  in  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Act  of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES  (SEC.  405) 

The  House  bill  authorized  funds  for  United  States  contributions  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM). 
The  Senate  amendment  in  addition  specifically  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  continue  membership  in  ICEM  in  accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitution,  approved  on  October  19,  1953. 

While  this  was  the  intent  of  the  House  bill,  it  was  felt  desirable  by 
the  committee  of  conference  specifically  to  express  congressional 
approval  of  continued  United  States  membership  and  United  States 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  The  conference  agreement 
therefore  preserves  the  additional  language  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  (SEC.  407) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President  to  make  use  of  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  funds  previously  appropriated  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  through1 
any  other  agency  he  might  designate.  The  Senate  amendment 
included  this  provision  but  in  addition  gave  the  President  the  same 
discretion  as  to  the  new  money  made  available  under  this  section. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  Senate  language  because  it 
is  believed  that  it  fully  maintains  the  position  of  the  House  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  but  made  allowance  for  the  fact  that  circumstances  which 
would  justify  the  use  of  another  agency  for  spending  the  funds  carried 
over  might  justify  the  same  course  of  action  as  to  the  new  money. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (SEC.  408) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
appropriation  for  1955  of  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  share  of  expenses  of  NATO.  The  Senate  amendment,  however, 
provided  in  addition  for  a  continuing  authorization.  The  conference 
agreement  retains  the  Senate  language. 

In  adopting  this  language,  the  committee  of  conference  believes  it 
is  desirable  to  include  appropriations  for  as  many  international  organi¬ 
zations  in  which  the  United  States  participates,  on  other  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  in  the  Department  of  State  appropriation  bill.  This 
would  in  such  cases  obviate  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  authoriza¬ 
tions  in  succeeding  years  and  thus  facilitate  the  mechanism  for  con¬ 
tinued  United  States  participation. 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

The  House  bill  (sec.  412)  authorized  the  carryover  of  unexpended 
funds  previously  appropriated  to  assist  in  procuring  and  stimulating 
increased  production  of  materials  in  which  the  United  States  or 
nations  receiving  United  States  assistance  are  deficient.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  not  include  such  authorization. 

The  conference  agreement  eliminates  this  section.  Information 
supplied  to  the  committee  of  conference  indicated  that  only  a  small 
sum  remained  unobligated  under  this  section  and  the  prospective  uses 
for  these  unobligated  funds  appeared  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  a 
continuing  authorization  did  not  seem  justified. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  PRIVATE  PARTICIPATION 

(SEC.  413) 

Section  413  (a):  In  declaring  congressional  policy  on  encourage¬ 
ment  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program,  the  Senate  amendment  broadened  the  House  bill  to 
include  a  statement  of  congressional  recognition  of  “the  vital  role  of 
free  enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards 
of  living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world.” 

Since  it  was  the  intent  of  the  House  bill  to  reaffirm  congressional 
policy  in  this  subsection,  the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in¬ 
clude  this  language,  contained  in  prior  mutual  security  legislation,  in 
the  conference  agreement. 

Section  413  (b)  (2):  The  House  bill  provided  that  the  President 
“shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  commerce  and 
trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  ex¬ 
peditious,  which  shall  include  provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  participating  in  programs 
under  this  act.”  The  Senate  amendment  deleted  “or  other  temporary 
arrangements  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious”  and  substituted  the 
phrase  “including  tax  treaties.” 

In  adopting  the  Senate  language,  it  is  the  view  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  the  substitution  of  tax  treaties  spells  out  a  specific 
field  of  treaty  negotiation  important  to  the  program  of  encouraging 
and  facilitating  the  flow  of  private  investment  overseas. 

Section  413  (b)  (3) :  The  Senate  amendment  required  the  President 
to  insist  upon  full  compliance  by  other  countries  with  commercial-type 
treaties  which  they  have  entered  into  with  the  United  States.  It 
further  directed  the  President  to  use  all  reasonable  measures  which 
may  be  available  to  him  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  secure  com¬ 
pliance  with  treaties  which  have  been  declared  to  be  valid  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  to  secure  damages,  when  these  are 
provable  on  the  basis  of  valid  and  properly  submitted  claims,  for  any 
American  citizen  who  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  unfair  action  in 
violation  of  such  treaties.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  Senate 
language.  The  conference  agreement  carries  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  help  in  obtaining  protection  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  in  conformity  with  the  objectives  of  the 
mutual  security  program. 

Section  413  (b)  (4)  (B)  (ii) :  The  House  bill  extended  the  coverage 
of  investment  guaranties  to  include  war,  revolution  or  insurrection. 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  include  this  coverage.  While  the 
conference  agreement  omits  the  broadened  coverage  of  the  House  bill, 
the  committee  of  conference  expressed  its  view  that  the  investment 
guaranty  program  as  contained  in  the  agreement  is  an  important  part 
of  private  enterprise  participation  in  the  mutual  security  program. 

•  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  414) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  “technical  data  relating  thereto” 
within  the  items  subject  to  control  under  this  section.  The  House 
bill  did  not  include  such  language. 
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The  conference  agreement  includes  the  Senate  provision.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  control  over  technical  data,  although  difficult  to  administer 
except  when  wartime  censorship  is  in  effect,  is  important  to  United 
States  security  and  that  those  responsible  for  controlling  the  export 
and  import  of  munitions  should  be  given  such  authority. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (SEC.  415) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  use  of  funds  available  for  defense 
support  and  joint  control  areas  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs 
for  NATO.  The  Senate  amendment  made  available  defense  support, 
development  assistance,  and  joint  control  area  funds  for  aid  to  NATO, 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  Organization  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  and  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  and  similar  organizations. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 
In  adopting  the  House  language,  the  committee  of  conference  made 
it  clear  that  no  lack  of  United  States  interest  in  encouraging  these 
organizations  was  intended.  The  Senate  language  was  considered 
unnecessary,  since  no  programs  were  presented  to  the  Congress  which 
would  justify  the  Senate  language  at  this  time. 

EMIGRATION  TO  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  House  bill  (sec.  415)  contained  a  provision  authorizing  payment 
of  expenses  of  travel  of  any  resident  in  the  United  States  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  permanent 
residence  there,  with  the  stipulation  that  such  resident  shall  not  be 
readmitted  to  the  United  States.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not 
contain  this  provision.  Certain  psychological  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  proposal  are  obvious,  but  the  question  of  admin¬ 
istrative  difficulties  led  to  its  omission  from  the  conference  agreement. 

IRISH  COUNTERPART  (SEC.  417) 

When  assistance  to  Ireland  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  was  terminated,  a  balance  amounting  to  approximately  6 
million  Irish  pounds  remained  in  the  counterpart  account  established 
by  Ireland  as  required  by  that  act.  The  United  States  and  Ireland 
entered  into  an  agreement  on  June  17  of  this  year  providing  for  the 
disposition  of  this  balance  within  Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  scholar¬ 
ship  exchange  between  the  two  countries  and  other  programs  and 
projects  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to  increase  the  production  and 
efficiency  of  Irish  industry. 

Under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  this  agreement  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Congress.  The  Senate  amendment  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  approving  the  agreement.  No  such  provision  was 
in  the  House  bill.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the  Senate 
language. 

TRANSFERABILITY  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  501) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  the  bill  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  that  provision  (including 
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any  unexpended  balances  carried  over),  through  a  transfer  from  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  any  other  provision,  so  long  as  the  latter 
funds  are  not  reduced,  by  reason  of  the  transfer,  by  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  (including  carryover)  pursuant 
to  that  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  broader  transfer  authority.  It 
fixed  no  limit  on  the  amount  by  which  any  funds  may  te  increased  by 
such  a  transfer.  Also,  because  the  Senate  amendment  applied  the 
10-percent  limit  on  reductions  to  the  total  amounts  available  under 
titles,  chapters,  and  sections,  it  permitted  a  greater  than  10-percent 
reduction  in  the  case  of  funds  (such  as  those  for  defense  support  for 
Europe)  appropriated  pursuant  to  a  provision  within  a  section. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  except  that  limit  on  the  increase  of  any  provision  by  transfer 
was  made  20  percent.  This  change  would  make  possible  a  more 
adequate  increase  to  meet  unforeseen  developments  in  the  case  of 
certain  small  authorizations  where  a  10-percent  increase,  as  provided 
in  the  House  bill,  would  permit  the  transfer  of  an  inadequate  sum. 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  503) 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  a  certain  danger  in  main¬ 
taining  a  separate  agency  concerned  exclusively  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  aid.  There  is  inevitably  a  tendency  for  such  an  agency 
to  regard  the  supplying  of  aid  to  foreign  nations  as  a  normal,  continu¬ 
ing  process. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  aid  to  other  countries 
should  be  supplied  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  meet  specific 
situations.  Although  the  United  States  may  be  required  to  give  aid 
every  year  during  the  period  of  acute  danger  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
each  total  annual  program  should  be  made  up  of  individual  temporary 
programs  to  meet  emergency  situations  in  particular  countries  or  areas. 

It  is  desirable  that  permanent  legislation  be  in  effect,  setting  forth 
the  conditions,  procedures  and  limitations  of  such  aid  programs,  in 
order  that  assistance  can  be  given  promptly  and  effectively  when 
necessary. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  a  special  agency  devoted  to  develop¬ 
ing  and  administering  assistance  programs  throughout  the  world. 
Under  the  circumstances  such  programs  tend  to  become  an  end  in 
themselves.  Instead,  the  regular  departments  of  Government  respon¬ 
sible  for  foreign  policy  and  for  defense  should  exercise  the  legislative 
authority  which  this  bill  provides  to  make  available  necessary  aid 
when  an  emergency  justifies  such  action.  There  should  be  no  in¬ 
centive,  however,  for  those  responsible  for  such  action  to  perpetuate 
these  aid  programs. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a  provision 
specifically  terminating  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
June  30,  1955,  and  providing  for  the  transfer  of  its  remaining  functions 
to  appropriate  departments  of  the  executive  branch. 

LOANS  (SEC.  505) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amounts 
obligated  from  appropriations  made  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill 
(excluding  amounts  carried  over  from  prior  appropriations)  shall  be 
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used  to  make  loans.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  bill  (excluding  military  assistance 
funds,  but  including  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  sec.  402,  the 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  program)  the  equivalent  of  not  less 
than  $150  million  shall  be  used  to  make  loans. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
shall  be  used  to  make  loans,  and  funds  under  chapter  1  of  title  I 
(direct  military)  are  included  within  this  provision.  The  percentage 
provision  of  the  House  bill  would  have  required  that  approximately 
$300,000,000  would  be  loaned.  The  figure  agreed  upon  reflects  the 
evaluation  of  the  committee  of  conference  of  the  possibilities  for  using 
funds  effectively  on  a  loan  basis. 

SHIPPING  ON  UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  (SEC.  509) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  language  not  included  in  the 
House  bill  which  made  clear  that  50  percent  of  cargoes  destined  for 
joint  control  areas  should  be  transported  on  United  States  vessels 
and  that  shipments  on  United  States  vessels  should  only  be  made 
when  the  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  this  language  since 
it  is  consistent  with  and  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  House. 

NOTICE  TO  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES  (SEC.  513) 

The  House  bill  required  notice  to  be  given  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  whenever  action  is  taken  under  the  bill  which 
will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  substantially  different  from  the 
program  presented  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  amendment  replaced  this  provision  with  a  provision 
requiring  that  the  appropriate  committees  be  kept  currently  informed 
of  substantial  changes  in  programs  and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  except 
for  changes  directly  resulting  from  changes  made  by  Congress  in  the 
legislative  proposals  submitted  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the  House  language  with  one 
clarifying  modification.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  danger 
that  this  requirement  might  impose  an  intolerable  administrative 
burden  on  the  executive  branch  in  reporting  program  changes.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  that  the  requirements  of  this  section  need  not 
impose  an  undue  administrative  burden  on  the  Executive.  It  is  not 
required  or  desired  that  day-to-day  operating  adjustments  in  programs 
should  be  reported  to  the  committees  of  Congress.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  new  type  of  cooperation  between  the  administrators  of  the 
mutual  security  program  and  the  committees  of  Congress  will  result 
from  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  ACTIVITIES  (SEC.  514) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provision  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  reserve,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  for 
sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  use  in  the  international  educational 
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exchange  program  (Fulbright).  Sales  of  such  currencies  on  the  basis 
of  the  dollar  value  at  the  time  of  reservation  was  authorized. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision.  All  local  currencies  used  in  this  program  must  be  purchased 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  with  dollars  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  and  these  dollars  are  specifically  limited  for  use  to  purchase 
such  foreign  currencies.  If  such  foreign  currencies  are  not  available 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  these  dollars  cannot  be  used  and  the 
educational  exchange  program  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY  BY  THE  PRESIDENT - TECHNICAL 

COOPERATION  (SEC.  521) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  President  “may  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  act  through  such  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct.”  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  the  same  provision  but  added  a  mandate  that  after 
JJune  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  under  title  III  (technical  cooperation)  through  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  of  conference  that  the  technical 
cooperation  program  is  a  long-range  program  representing  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  and  hence  should  be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  State  following  the  termination  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration.  The  conference  agreement 
reflects  this  view  by  including  the  additional  Senate  language. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  (SEC.  527  (C)  (1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  shall  apply  to  persons  employed  or  assigned  under  section 
527  of  the  bill  by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  mutual  security  programs  abroad.  Section  1005  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  includes  a  prohibition  against  the  application 
of  any  political  test  in  employment  matters.  No  such  provision  was 
included  in  the  House  bill. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of  policymaking  officials 
who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  program  of  the  Administration  the 
conference  agreement  incorporates  the  Senate  language  with  a  mod¬ 
ification  exempting  policymaking  officials  from  the  operation  of 
section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

WAIVERS  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  LAWS  (SEC.  533) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  authorization  for  the  President  to 
waive  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making  of  contracts  and  the 
expenditure  of  Government  funds.  An  identical  provision  was  stricken 
from  the  bill  by  the  House. 

The  managers  od  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  with  an  amendment  which  does  not  permit  waiving  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  It  is  understood  that  this 
amendment  meets  the  objection  raised  to  this  section  in  the  House. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 


48 

Under  the  Renegotiation  Act  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  authority 
to  waive  the  applicability  of  renegotiation  to  any  contract  entered 
•  ,  — ■  ii-  -  foreign  entity  upon  recommendation  of  an  executive 
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iced  in  the  United  States,  is  being  lost 
t(\>ur  producers. 

ready  the  production  in  our  States 
is  being  restricted.  Kansas  production 
has  refcmhed  the  minimum  that  can  be 
imposed\under  our  law. 

Neighboring  oil-producing  areas  have 
likewise  bean  restricted.  1  understand 
that  in  Texakour  largest  oil-producing 
State,  production  is  now  being  restricted 
to  a  15-day-peVmonth  basis. 

The  market  afeas  are  now  flooded, 
prices  are  being  reduced  and  great  con¬ 
cern  is  expressed  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Because  the  situatioiV^to  which  I  am 
directing  your  attention,  is  becoming 
more  serious  day  by  day\l  invite  the 
thinking  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  well  to  give\onsidera- 
tion  to  dealing  with  it  before  itfyiecomes 
even  worse. 

Should  other  solutions  fail,  I  \tall  at 
an  appropriate  time  again  offer  a  'pro¬ 
posal  for  congressional  solution.  Last 
year  I  offered  a  bill  to  restrict  these  oi 
imports  to  10  percent  of  our  require¬ 
ments. 

Administrative  leaders  urged  the  Con¬ 
gress  not  to  take  such  legislative  action 
until  a  more  complete  study  had  been 
made.  The  Congress  responded  to  this 
request  and  authorized  a  commission, 
suggested  by  the  President,  to  study  and 
report  on  this  problem. 

The  Commission  was  appointed.  If 
they  studied  the  question  of  oij  imports 
they  failed  to  advise  or  recommend  to 
the  Congress  what  action  we  should  take. 
If  they  advised  the  administration,  that 
advice  has  not  been  acted  on  or  passed 
on  to  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  situation  is  recognized 
at  the  highest  level  in  the ,  administra¬ 
tive  branches  of  Government. 

On  May  28,  1953,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Hon.  Douglas  McKay,  made  a 
statement  before  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  in  which  he  said  be  had  dis¬ 
cussed  this  question  with  the  President 
and  the  National  Security  Council  and 
that  the  statement  made  was  concurred 
in  by  the  President.  That  statement  by 
the  Secretary  reads  as  follows: 

For  the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been, 
considerable  debate  on  those  provisions 
the  Simpson  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprc 
Trade  Agreements  Act  which  would  limit /im¬ 
ports  of  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel  oily  The 
nature  of  the  issues  and  the  merits /at  the 
arguments  are  well  known  to  all  of  /ovl . 

I  testified  before  the  Committed  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  opposition  to  those  provisions  of  the 
Simpson  bill  which  would  place  statutory 
limitations  on  crude  oil  and  residual  fuel 
oil  imports  into  this  county.  X  testified  in 
opposition  to  those  provisions  because  I  felt 
that  their  enactment  into  law  would  be  more 
harmful  to  the  overall  /conomy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  the  benefits/to  be  derived. 

So  that  you  may  understand  more  fully 
my  position,  I  want  to  quote  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences/from  my  testimony: 

"I  recognize  /the  importance  of  domestic 
petroleum  production  to  national  defense 
and  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  that  of  the  oil-producing 
States,  y  also  realize  that  the  petroleum 
industrw'is  unique  in  that  discovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  reserves  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jor  add  vital  activity  of  the  industry.  Oil 


and  gas  produced  must  be  replaced  by  a 
vigorous  and  progressive  search  for  new  re¬ 
serves  or  the  Nation's  ability  to  produce 
petroleum  would  rapidly  deteriorate. 

“I  recognize  how  important  it  is  that  the 
strength  of  the  domestic  industry  be  main¬ 
tained.  To  maintain  this  strength  requires 
an  economic  climate  that  promotes  the  com¬ 
petition,  progress,  and  technological  devel¬ 
opment  that  has  brought  the  industry  to  its 
present  high  degree  of  capability.  The  do¬ 
mestic  industry  today  is  undergoing  a  period 
of  readjustment.  The  rate  of  growth  in  de¬ 
mand  has  leveled  off  after  the  rapid  gains 
which  followed  the  Korean  outbreak.  At 
the  same  time  the  expansion  of  supply  has 
brought  about  a  more  normal  reserve  ca¬ 
pacity.  Demand  is  now  dropping  seasonally 
at  the  close  of  warm  winter.  Domestic  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  reduced  in  recent  months, 
and  there  should  be  a  corresponding  cut  in 
imports.  There  is  evidence  that  already  the 
industry  is  effecting  such  adjustments.” 

My  belief  that  the  industry,  acting  in¬ 
dividually,  will  effect  such  adjustments  in 
the  level  of  imports  is  based  upon  faith  that 
the  individual  interests  of  each  importing 
company  will  lead  to  that  desirable  level  of 
imports  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  domestic  industry  and  the  security  of 
,this  Nation  more  readily  than  can  be 
achieved  by  resorting  to  undesirable  and  in- 
:ible  statutory  restraints. 

,am  hopeful  that  those  companies  im¬ 
porting  crude  oil  or  products  will  show, in¬ 
dustrial  statesmanship  i  n  this  impojaant 
matter 'and  that  each  company,  acting  in¬ 
dividually,  and  wholly  on  its  own  irynvidual 
judgment  ^will  exercise  that  restraint  in  re¬ 
spect  of  imports  necessary  to  the  ^ealth  and 
security  of  tnW  Nation. 

I  have  diseased  this  mattef  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhowefvand  the  National  Security 
Council.  I  can  sa,y  to  year  that  President 
Eisenhower  concurs, in  these  views. 

For  the  6  months  irrimediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  statement/Vherein  Secretary 
McKay  urged  “a  ycorrasponding  cut  in 
imports,”  total/  petroleum  imports 
amounted  to  1;;080,000  babels  per  day. 
For  a  compamve  6  monthsSending  May 
1,  1954,  imports  have  average^  1,090,000 
barrels  a  ^uy. 

Imports  were  not  reduced,  but 
domestic  production  was  stagnated. 
Production  of  crude  oil  in  the  Utii ted 
Stated  for  the  6  months  ending  May,  1, 
195S,  averaged  6,540,000  barrels  per  day 
f£r  the  6  months  ending  May  1,  1954\ 
is  production  has  been  reduced  to  6,- 
375,000  barrels  per  day.  This  reduction 
was  forced  in  the  face  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  producing  capacity. 

There  should  be  a  distinction  in  our 
national  policy  as  between  materials  es¬ 
sential  to  our  national  defense  and  the 
less  important  commodities.  For  the 
first  time,  this  distinction  was  recognized 
in  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  when  the  Senate,  without  objection, 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Symington,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  No  action  shall  be  taken  pursuant 
to  such  section  350  to  decrease  the  duty  on 
any  article  the  continued  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet 
projected  national  defense  requirements,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  would  be 
threatened  by  such  decrease  in  duty. 

Here  is  not  only  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  essential  materials,  but, 
as  well,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This  amendment 
was  offered  by  a  Democrat  and  accepted 
without  objection  by  the  entire  Senate. 


On  January  30,  1954,  Honorable  Felix/ 
Wormser,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior, 
in  a  speech  before  the  Colorado  Mining 
Association  Convention  at  Denver/re¬ 
ferring  to  a  similar  situation  as/to  all 
minerals,  stated: 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  the 
President,  as  you  know,  has  appointed  a 
Minerals  Policy  Committee,  consisting  of  four 
Cabinet  members,  under  thq*' chairmanship 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  other 
members  are  the  Secretary/of  State,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  and., the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobili?fa,tion,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  .Treasury  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  acting 
in  an  advisory  capafcity. 

Efforts  have  beefi  made  in  the  past  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  minerals  policy.  The  National  Min¬ 
erals  Advisory  Council  of  recent  memory, 
endeavored  to  do  the  job,  without  success. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  perform  in  the  minerals  sphere. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
a  vast/kmount  of  groundwork  has  already 
been  done  by  this  committee.  It  should  not 
be  tcfo  long  before  results  are  crystallized  to 
suph  an  extent  that  a  report  can  be  made 
tyf  the  President  for  his  consideration.  But 
ask  you  not  to  be  impatient  in  awaiting 
the  completion  of  this  important  task. 

The  question  of  remedial  action  as  to 
oil  imports  his  long  been  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  other  agencies  of 
Government.  On  May  3,  1949,  the  Tariff 
Commission  dismissed  an  application  for 
“escape  clause”  relief  made  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  following  statement,  in 
part: 

The  present  situation  with  respect  to  in¬ 
ventories,  which  has  resulted  in  some  current 
scaling  down  of  both  production  and  imports, 
thus  appears  to  have  been  due  almost  wholly 
to  factors  other  than  past  changes  in  the 
duty.  The  Commission  will  continue  to  ob¬ 
serve  closely  further  developments  in  the 
industry,  and  its  action  in  dismissing  the 
present  application  for  an  investigation  does 
not  prejudice  in  any  way  future  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  petroleum  imports  as 
related  to  the  escape  clause. 

For  the  6  months  period  prior  to  the 
signing  of  that  order,  petroleum  imports 
into  the  United  States  amounted  to  590,- 
000  barrels  per  day;  for  6  months  ending 
May  1,  1954,  imports  amounted  to  1,090,- 
,000  barrels  per  day.  In  other  words,  im¬ 
ports  have  practically  doubled  without 
further  action  by  the  Commission.  Here 
we'have  assurance  that  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  continuing  to  be  alert  as  to 
this  problem. 

The  continuing  study  by  the  Tariff 
Comission,  the  consideration  that  has 
been  given\by  the  Interior  Department, 
and  the  awareness  of  the  problem  at  the 
Cabinet  level  should  provide  a  basis  for 
such  administi\tive  action  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  problem  continues.  We  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  trade  ag\ements  law  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

The  Congress  has  deferred  action,  but 
it  cannot  afford  to  long  postpone  the  time 
this  problem  must  be  met.1 

How  long  a  condition  tlf^t  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  as  being  injurious V>  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country  can  be  pern^itted  to 
continue  without  serious  threat\to  the 
security  of  our  country,  I  do  not \now. 
There  is  little  chance  of  legislative  action 
now  during  the  closing  days  of  this  Co 
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gress.  There  is  abundant  time  for  such 
administrative  corrections  as  are  within 
their  power. 

In  order  to  bring  the  problem  I  have 
just  discussed  down  to  date,  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  recent  article  that  apeared  in 
the  Journal  , of  Commerce  reciting  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  large  oil  companies 
has  slashed  crude  buying  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  70  percent.  Here  is  what  the 
article  says.  It  Spears  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  for  Jiily  28,  1954: 

Sohio  To  Slash  Kansas  Crude  Buying  to 
70  Perc 

Effective  August  1,  195\  and  continuing 
until  further  notice,  Sohic^  Petroleum  Co. 
•will  reduce  its  purchases  frota  leases  served 
by  Kaw  Pipe-Line  Co.  in  Kan^ts  to  70  per¬ 
cent  of  actual  purchases  madeyin  June  of 
1954. 

In  common  with  the  industry,  '’Sohio  has 
substantially  reduced  refinery  runs ^s  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year. 

The  leveling  of  United  States  demand, 
carryover  from  the  winter  season  of  unusu¬ 
ally  large  products  stocks — especially  gaS 
line,  loss  of  some  Canadian  markets,  a: 
the  lack  of  effective  regulation  of  crude-oi’ 
production  in  certain  areas  have  resulted 
in  excessive  supplies  of  crude  oil,  the  com¬ 
pany  stated. 

Despite  maximum  effort  to  reduce  pur¬ 
chases  in  other  areas,  including  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  purchase  prorationing,  crude-storage 
facilities  available  to  Sohio  continue  to  fill 
and  are  approaching  physical  capacity  limits. 
As  a  result,  this  further  action  has  become 
necessary. 

So  it  appears  that  while  we  continue 
to  increase  imports  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  we  slash  crude  buying  in  the  United 
States. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  PRUETT  FAR¬ 
RINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rog¬ 
ers]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Alabama,  who  is  leaving  the 
Congress,  I  hope  only  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  thank  the  gentle 
woman.  I  want  to  express  my  very  deep 
appreciation  for  her  kind  words  of  a  few 
moments  ago  and  say  that  I  regret/leav¬ 
ing  such  a  wonderful  public  servant  as 
she  is. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  very  great 
pleasure  that  the  new  delegate  from 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Betty  Farring¬ 
ton,  is  a  Delegate  in  this-'Congress  of  the 
United  States.  She  is/a  friend  of  long 
standing.  I  have  always  loved  her  and 
admired  her  work,  for  the  Republican 
Party,  her  work  for*  Hawaii,  and  her  work 
for  the  country;/ She  and  our  colleague 
the  late  Joe  Farrington,  worked  hand  in 
hand  for  the, same  principles  and  for  the 
same  causes,  I  have  never  seen  a  warm¬ 
er  welcome  extended  to  any  person  in  all 
of  my  experience  in  the  Congress,  and 
that  has  been  some  30  years,  than  was 
extended  to  Betty  Farrington  yester- 
hen  she  was  sworn  in  as  Delegate, 
as  a  tribute  to  her  and  her  work  as 
as  a  tribute  to  Joe  Farrington.  I 
ink  it  means  that  the  Delegate,  Betty 


Farrington,  will  be  a  great  success  in 
her  work  as  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  every  way  of 
great  value  to  Hawaii  because  of  her 
knowledge  of  legislative  procedure  and 
governmental  procedure,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  all  its  problems,  and  of  great  value 
to  our  country. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Boggs,  for  today  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  session,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Preston,  for  today  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  session,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


FOREIGN  AID 


day,. 

It 


Mr.  VORYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote  the  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly 
nations,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2637) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9678)  to  promote  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  furnishing 
assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  ’‘That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.’ 

“title  i— mutual  defense  assistance 
“Chapter  1.  Military  assistance 

“Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  chapter:  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
except  in  the  common  defense.  »  The  Con¬ 
gress  hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  promote 
peace  and  security  require  additional  meas¬ 
ures  of  support  based  upon  the  principle 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  authorize  measures  in  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  including  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  friendly  nations  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States  and  to  facilitate 
the  effective  participation  of  such  nations 
in  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective 
self-defense.  In  furnishing  such  military 
assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regu¬ 
lation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  including 
armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  complying  nations  against  violation 
and  evasion. 

“The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  ex¬ 
pressions  favoring  the  creation  by  the  free 
peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of 
a  joint  organization,  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish 
a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  designed  to  develop  their  economic  and 
social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
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and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security 
;  and  independence. 

“The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  seating  in  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the 
representative  of  China.  In  the  event  of  the 
seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council 
or  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the 
Congress  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the 
requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign 
relationships,  including  that  created  by  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with 
any  recommendations  which  he  may  have 
with  respect  to  the  matter. 

“Sec.  102.  General  authority:  Military  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter 
on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such  other 
appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
by  the  procurement  from  any  source  and  the 
,  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international 
organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  or  by  the  provision  of  any  service, 
including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  to  assist 
in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other 
duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature,  including 
military  training  or  advice. 

“Sec.  103.  Authorizations:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  in  addition  to  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  104,  not  to  exceed 
$1,270,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (including 
the  appropriation  for  mutual  special  weap¬ 
ons  planning),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection; 
all  of  which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 

“(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter  including  expenses  incident  to 
United  States  participation  in  international 
security  organizations. 

“(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  outside  the  United  States  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  procurement 
will  result  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions : 

“(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh 
the  strategic  and  logistic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

“(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  outside  the  United  States  under  in¬ 
adequate  safeguards  against  sabotage  or  the 
Release  to  potential  enemies  of  information 
'  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States; 

“(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  taking 
into  account  transportation  costs  for  deliv¬ 
ery  overseas;  and 

“(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with 
United  States  defense  objectives. 

“Sec.  104.  Infrastructure:  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  make  contributions  to 
infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  already  made  between  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  or  section  103,  or  chap¬ 
ter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$780,000,000,  less  amounts  already  contrib¬ 
uted  for  such  purpose.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior 
to  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Such 
contributions  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  heretofore, 
agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

‘‘(b)  When  the  President  determines  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities 
in  foreign  nations  for  collective  defense  other 
than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose 
funds  made  available  under  section  103  or 
local  currencies  made  available  under  section 
402  in  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  other  than  those  referred  to  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for 
payment  of  taxes. 

“Sec.  105.  Conditions  applicable  to  military 
assistance:  (a)  Military  assistance  may  be 
furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the 
President  shall  have  determined  to  be  im¬ 
portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive 
such  assistance.  Equipment  and  materials 
furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
available  solely  to  maintain  the  internal 
security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the 
recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or  in  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be 
used  to  undertake  any  act  of  aggression 
against  any  nation. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  lim¬ 
itations  contained  in  the  preceding  subsec¬ 
tion,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to 
particular  areas: 

“(X)  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  de¬ 
fense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  sup¬ 
port  concrete  measures  for  political  federa¬ 
tion,  military  integration,  and  economic  uni¬ 
fication  in  Europe,  equipment  and  materials 
of  the  value  programed  for  fiscal  years 
1954  and  1955  for  nations  signing  the  treaty 
constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  treaty,  be  delivered  only  to  such  of 
these  nations  as  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and 
have  joined  together  in  or  are  developing 
collective  defense  programs  in  a  manner  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  President. 

“(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any 
nation  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 
Asia  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  plans  and  arrangements  which 
shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to 
require  the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  im¬ 
portant  part  therein. 

“(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in 
the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific  and  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this 
Act,  the- President  shall  give  the  fullest  as¬ 
sistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the 
free  peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet¬ 
nam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organiza¬ 
tion,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  establish  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed 
to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well¬ 
being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and  liberties, 
and  to  protect  their  security  and  independ¬ 
ence. 

“(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished 
to  the  other  American  Republics  only  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the 
recipient  nation  to  participate  in  missions 


important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure 
that  the  value  (as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  545)  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  heretofore  furnished  under  military 
assistance  programs  authorized  by  Acts  re¬ 
pealed  by  this  Act  or  hereafter  furnished 
pursuant  to  section  103  (a)  to  nations  or 
organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas 
named  in  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore  made  avail¬ 
able  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pur¬ 
suant  to  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the 
amount  herein  specified  for  that  area: 

“(1)  In  the  European  area  (excluding 
Greece  and  Turkey) ,  $617,500,000. 

“(2)  In  the  Near  East  (including  Greece 
and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia, 
$181,200,000. 

“(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific, 
$583,600,000. 

“(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,- 

000,000. 

“(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  equipment,  materials,  and  services  of 
a  value  not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the  unexpended 
balances  referred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which 
was  available  on  June  30,  1954,  to  furnish 
assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the 
amount  specified  in  the  applicable  paragraph 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  addi¬ 
tional  assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  any  other  such  area  or  areas,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  limitations  set  forth  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Funds  here¬ 
tofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter 
made  available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  (pertaining  to  infrastructure)  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  total  fixed  for  each 
such  area.  Funds  heretofore  appropriated 
for  military  assistance  in  a  particular  geo¬ 
graphic  area  but  transferred  from  such  use 
under  section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  or  under  section  408  (c) 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  shall 
be  included  in  the  total  for  the  area  for  the 
benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made,  and 
not  in  the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

“Sec.  106.  Sale  of  military  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  services:  (a)  The  President  may, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without 
requirement  for  charge  to  any  appropriation 
or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  for  sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  to  any  nation  or  international  or¬ 
ganization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  to  any  nation  which  has  not  signed 
an  agreement  under  section  142  of  this  Act 
or  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  re¬ 
gional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the 
President  shall  have  received  commitments 
satisfactory  to  him  that  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and 
will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  main¬ 
tain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self- 
defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the 
defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or 
in  collective  security  arrangements  and 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  it  will  not  under¬ 
take  any  act  of  aggression  against  any 
other  state. 

“(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials 
are  sold  from  the  stocks  of  or  services  are 
rendered  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  to  any  nation  or  international  or¬ 
ganization  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
such  nation  or  international  organization 
shall  first  make  available  the  fair  value,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  before  delivery 
or,  when  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
within  sixty  days  thereafter  or,  as  deter¬ 


mined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  sub¬ 
section  (h)  of  section  545:  Provided,  That 
with  respect  to  excess  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined 
to  be  less  than  (i)  the  minimum  value  speci¬ 
fied  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable, 
whichever  is  the  greater.  Before  a  contract 
for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  re¬ 
habilitation  work  is  undertaken,  such  na¬ 
tion  or  international  organization  shall  (A) 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  depend¬ 
able  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilita¬ 
tion  which  will  assure  the  United  States 
against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  avail¬ 
able  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  re¬ 
quired  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilita-. 
tion  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such  pay¬ 
ments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  any  damages  and  costs  that  may 
accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  con/ 
tract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

“(c)  Sections  105,  141,  and  142  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished 
under  this  section. 

“Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  law:  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  perform  any  of  the  functions  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard 
to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title  34, 
United  States  Code,  section  546  (e);  and  (2) 
such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint 
resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4), 
as  amended. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Revised  Statutes  1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576), 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to 
furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“Sec.  108.  Transfer  of  military  equipment 
to  Japan:  In  addition  to  any  program  of 
military  assistance  for  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  Japan,  until  June  30, 
1955,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  pro¬ 
gramed  for  Japan  to  meet  its  internal  se¬ 
curity  requirements  for  which  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated 
prior  to  July  1,  1953.  No  appropriation  shall 
be  requested  to  replace  the  military  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
available  for  reimbursement  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 
"Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support 

“Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific:  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of 
funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed 
$700,000,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  forces  of  nations  in  the  area 
of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  furnishing, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  direct  assistance  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the  forces  of  other 
free  nations  in  the  area  including  those  of 
France  located  in  such  Associated  States 
and  for  other  expenditures  to  accomplish 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific 
the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this 
Act.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balances 
of  funds  allocated  from  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  forces  of 
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the  Associated  States  of  Camhodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June 
30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  authorized  by  this  section.  As¬ 
sistance  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the 
case  of  assistance  to  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  (2) 
in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  ex¬ 
cluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  ap¬ 
propriations)  to  other  nations,  the  President 
may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in 
the  national  interest  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such 
officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  report  each 
instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  within  thirty  days. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  committed  by  treaty  to 
maintain  Communist  rule  over  any  defined 
territory  of  Asia. 

“Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  support: 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds, 
as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000 
for  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
military  aircraft  required  by  United  King¬ 
dom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  through  June  30,  1955,  and  the  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  that  section 
is  authorized  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

“Sec.  123.  Common  use  items:  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $60,000,000  for  the  provision  of  any  com¬ 
mon-use  equipment,  materials,  commodities, 
or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military 
forces  of  nations  reeciving  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  this  title.  Programs  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  administered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

“Chapter  3 — Defense  support 

“Sec.  131.  General  authority:  (a)  The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish, 
to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  military  assistance  under  chapter  1 
of  this  title,  or  to  nations  which  have  joined 
with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collec¬ 
tive  defense  arrangement,  commodities,  serv¬ 
ices,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  de¬ 
signed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort. 
In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President 
may  provide  for  the  procurement  and  trans¬ 
fer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or 
service  (including  processing,  storing,  trans¬ 
porting,  marine  insurance,  and  repairing) 
or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  not  to  exceed — 

“(1)  $46,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding 
Greece  and  Turkey) ; 

“(2)  $73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (includ¬ 
ing  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and  South 
Asia;  and 


“(3)  $80,098,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific. 

In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  portions  of  such  unexpended 
balances  which  have  been  allocated  for  as¬ 
sistance  for  Greece  and- Turkey  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

“Sec.  132.  Korean  program:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  defense  support,  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  other  necessary  assistance 
(including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
without  regard  to  section  409  of  this  Act) 
in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President 
shall  have  determined  to  be  not  under  Com¬ 
munist  control.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  heretofore  allocated  for 
the  purpose  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in 
Korea  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled 
“Relief  and  Rehabilitation  in  Korea”,  chap¬ 
ter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  “Civilian  Relief  in  Korea”, 
title  III,  Department  of  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subsection. 

“(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  the  President  is  authorized, 
at  any  time  prior  to  twenty-four  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  by  sale 
or  charter  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  specify,  not  more  than  eight 
C1-M-AV1  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  owning  or  operating  such 
vessels  is  authorized  to  make  such  vessels 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  if  after  investigation  it  is 
determined  by  the  President  that  there  are 
privately  owned  C1-M-AV1  vessels  offered 
and  available  for  sale  by  American  citizens 
as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  at  prices  equal  to  or  less 
than  those  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
(2)  below,  such  vessels  shall  be  acquired  by 
an  owning  or  operating  agency  designated 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

“(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices 
determined  under  section  3  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C.,  App. 
1736) :  Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall  be 
placed  in  class  in  accordance  with  minimum 
requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  by  the  owning  or  operating  agency, 
and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $3,452,615  for  making  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  or  expenditure  through  such  other 
agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
as  the  President  may  direct.  In  addition, 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  made  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141 


and  142  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this 
subsection. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  this  section  (1)  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
" Chapter  4 — General  provisions  relating  to 
mutual  defense  assistance 

“Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  eligibility  for  as¬ 
sistance:  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  title  to  any  nation  or  organization 
unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that 
furnishing  such  assistance  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  pro¬ 
mote  world  peace.  No  such  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall  have 
agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section 
142,  and  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

“Sec.  142.  Agreements:  No  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  to  any  nation  under  this  title 
unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — ■ 

“(1)  join  in  promoting  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  will,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  world  peace; 

“(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  interna¬ 
tional  tension; 

"(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any, 
which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  or 
bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the 
'  United  States  is  a  party; 

“(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political 
and  economic  stability,  the  full  contribution 
permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  its  own 
defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  free  world; 

“(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which 
may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense  ca¬ 
pacities; 

“(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

“(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions 
against  transfer  of  title  to  or  possession  of 
any  equipment  and  materials,  information, 
or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this 
title,  without  the  consent  of  the  President; 

“(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article, 
service,  or  information  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

“(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials, 
services,  or  other  assistance  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  na¬ 
tions  to  further  the  policies  and  purpose  of 
chapter  1  of  this  title; 

“(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and 
review  by  United  States  representatives  of 
programs  of  assistance  authorized  under  this 
title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such 
assistance,  or  provide  the  United  States  with 
full  and  complete  information  with  respect 
to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  re¬ 
quire;  and 

“(11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of 
title  I  under  arrangements  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  re¬ 
cipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale 
thereof,  establish  a  Special  Account,  and — • 

“(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

“(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States 
such  portion  of  the  Special  Account  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  President  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United 
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States:  Provided,  That  such  portion  shall 
not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  has  been  applicable  under  any  Act 
repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

“(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special 
Account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would 
themselves  be  available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which 
remain  in  the  Account  upon  termination  of 
assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as 
may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between 
such  country  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

“TITLE  II - DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  201.  Authorization:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to 
exceed — - 

“(1)  $115,000,000  for-assistance  designed 
to  promote  the  econofnic  development  of  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  and  for  other  types  of 
assistance  designed  to  help  maintain  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  in  the  area; 

“(2)  $75,000,000  for  assistance  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
South  Asia  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  in  the  area;  and 

“(3)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to 
promote  economic  development  in  the  other 
American  Republics  and  non-self-governing 
territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
specify,  except  that  30  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  505.  _ 

“(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to 
sections  206  and  302  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
emergency  economic  aid  program  for  Bo¬ 
livia  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriations  authorized'  by 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  respectively. 

“Sec.  202.  Administration:  Except  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section 
201,  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by 
that  section  shall  be  administered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sections  303  and  308  (relating  to 
technical  cooperation) . 

“TITLE  in - TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

“Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  purpose:  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  to  develop  their  resources  and  improve 
their  working  and  living  conditions  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions 
under  which  such  technical  assistance  and 
capital  can  effectively  and  constructively 
contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living, 
creating  new  sources  of  wealth,  increasing 
productivity  and  expanding  purchasing 
power. 

“Sec.  302.  General  authority  and  defini¬ 
tion:  the  President  is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  through  bilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation  programs.  As  used  in  this  title, 
the  term  ‘technical  cooperation  programs’ 
means  programs  for  the  international  inter¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  de¬ 
signed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  bal¬ 
anced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
economic  resources  and  productive  capacities 
of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such 
activities  shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engi¬ 


neering,  medical,  educational,  labor,  agri¬ 
cultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal 
surveys,  demonstration,  training,  and  simi¬ 
lar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
training  in  public  administration.  The  term 
‘technical  cooperation  programs’  does  not 
include  such  activities  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not 
primarily  related  to  economic  development, 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter 
pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Fa¬ 
cilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  un¬ 
dertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

“Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  assistance:  As¬ 
sistance  shall  be  made  available  under  sec¬ 
tion  302  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  nation  being  assisted — - 

“(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
program; 

“(b)  provides  all  necessary  information 
concerning  such  program  and  gives  the  pro¬ 
gram  full  publicity; 

“(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
full  coordination  and  integration  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on 
in  that  nation; 

“(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
results  of  the  program;  and 

“(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  in  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

“Sec.  304.  Authorization:  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  $88,570,000  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  Far  East  and 
Pacific,  and  $28,500,000  for  such  programs  in 
Latin  America.  In  addition,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  section  543  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  section. 

“Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  use  of  funds: 
Funds  made  available  under  section  304  may 
be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where 
necessary  for  instruction  or  demonstration 
purposes. 

“Sec.  306.  Multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion:  As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral 
technical  cooperation  programs  carried  on  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  their  related  organizations, 
and  other  international  organizations,  wher¬ 
ever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

“(a)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance; 

“(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

“Sec.  307.  Advances  and  grants;  contracts: 
The  President  may  make  advances  and 
grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agency.  The  President  may  make  and 
perform  contracts  and  agreements  in  respect 
of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  any 
person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons 
however  designated,  whether  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign 
government  or  foreign  government  agency. 
A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  com¬ 
mitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may,  sub- 
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•ject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress, 
run  for  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

“Sec.  308.  International  Development  Ad¬ 
visory  Board:  There  shall  be  an  advisory 
board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
‘Board’,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with 
the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  he  may 
designate  to  administer  this  title,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and 
section  413  (b).  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirteen  members  appointed 
by  the- President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be 
appointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly  represent¬ 
ative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  programs,  including  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  and 
education.  All  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except 
the  chairman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States  (including  any 
United  States  Government  agency)  who  as 
such  regularly  receives  compensation  for 
current  services.  Members  of  the  Board, 
other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive 
out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for 
each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or  at 
conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so 
engaged  ,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  ex¬ 
penses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

“TITLE  TV - OTHER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  401.  Special  fund:  Of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,- 
000,000  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any 
of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  use  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  expended  for  any 
selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or  es¬ 
capees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Al¬ 
bania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occu¬ 
pied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occu¬ 
pied  areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form 
such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military 
forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when 
the  President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  un¬ 
der  this  section  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000, 
and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the 
nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not 
more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  allocated  to  any 
one  nation  in  any  fiscal  year. 

“Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  funds:  Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  not  less  than  $350,000,000 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale 
for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  products  thereof  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  and  in  accordance  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  pricing  and  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  expressed  in  section  101  of 
said  Act.  Foreign  currency  proceeds  accru¬ 
ing  from  such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  particular  em- 
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phasis  on  the  purposes  of  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954  which  axe  in  harmony 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter 
into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  nations  to  use  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to 
the  United  States  under  this  section. 

“Sec.  403.  Special  assistance  in  joint  con¬ 
trol  areas:  The  President  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and 
areas  for  which  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
joint  control  arrangements  where  found  by 
the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

“Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany: 
Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  here¬ 
after  deposited  under  the  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (or  any  supplementary  or  succeed¬ 
ing  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occu¬ 
pied  Areas)  Special  Account  under  the  terms 
of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency 
which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said 
account,  and  any  portion  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  pursuant  to  section  403 
of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives 
of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  including 
responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on 
June  5,  1945,  and  under  contractual  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  in  amounts  and  under  con¬ 
ditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
after  consultation  with  the  official  primarily 
responsible  for  administration  of  programs 
under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  must  be  disregarded  in 
order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or  objec¬ 
tives. 

“Sec.  405.  Movement  of  migrants  and  ref¬ 
ugees:  (a)  The  President  is.hereby  authorized 
to  continue  membership  for  the  United  States 
on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  in  accordance  with  its 
constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  Foi*  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  movement  of  migrants,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $11,189,190  for  contributions  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1955  to  the  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary 
salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  In 
addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  534 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub¬ 
section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  in  this  subsection. 

“(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act,  not  more  than  $800,000  may  be 
used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  the  other  American  Republics 
of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of  the 
Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United 
States  control. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 


exceed  $500,000  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

“Sec.  406.  Children’s  welfare:  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $13,500,000  for  contributions  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund. 

“Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East:  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  to  be 
used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act,  1954,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  through  June  30,  1955.  Whenever 
the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would 
more  effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East,  he  may  expend 
any  part  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  through  any  other 
agency  he  may  designate. 

“Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation:  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  there  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and  there¬ 
after  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Organization  and  all  necessary  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  United  States  perma¬ 
nent  representative  to  the  Organization,  or 
such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary 
bodies  of  the  Organization  or  in  any  multi¬ 
lateral  organization  which  participates  in 
achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  and 
the  expenses  of  participation  in  meetings  of 
such  organizations,  including  salaries,  ex¬ 
penses,  and  allowances  of  personnel  and  de¬ 
pendents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801), 
and  allowances  and  expenses  as  provided  in 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22 
U.  S.  C.  287r) . 

“(b)  The  United  States  permanent  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representa¬ 
tive  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
and  shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

“(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international 
staff  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this 
Act  who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods  of  more 
than  four  years  notwithstanding  the  limita¬ 
tion  in  section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922). 

"Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight  charges:  (a)  In 
order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United 
States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  President 
may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United 
States  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of 
such  nations  and  areas  on  shipments  by 
United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief 
agencies  registered  with  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  For¬ 
eign  Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

“(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall 
make  arrangements  with  the  receiving  nation 
for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  nation  of  local  cur¬ 


rencies  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from 
the  port  of  entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to 
the  designated  shipping  point  of  the  con¬ 
signee. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section;  and,  in  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  here¬ 
tofore  made  pursuant  to  section  535  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are 
authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30, 
1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

“(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts 
determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean 
freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  Including  commodi¬ 
ties  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for 
the  disposal  abroad  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses. 

“Sec.  410.  Control  act  expenses:  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,300,000  for  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assisance  Control  Act 
of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addition,  in 
accordance  with  section  303  of  that  Act, 
funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in 
such  amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

“Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses:  (a) 
Whenever  possible,  the  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the 
currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is 
incurred. 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,700,000  for  all 
necessary  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  including 
expenses  for  compensation,  allowances  and 
travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized 
primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  ex¬ 
penditures  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  (other  than  compensation 
of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  Government  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“Sec.  412.  Chinese  and  Korean  students: 
Funds  heretofore  allocated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  pursuant  to  the  last  proviso  of  sec¬ 
tion  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  until  expended,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  us¬ 
ing  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tui¬ 
tion,  subsistence,  transportation,  and  emer¬ 
gency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens  of 
China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching 
in  accredited  colleges,  universities,  or  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  United 
Startes  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related 
academic  and  technical  activities  in  the 
United  States,  and  such  selected  citizens  of 
China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
granted  permission  to  accept  employment 
upon  application  filed  with  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  At¬ 
torney  General. 

“Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  participation:  (a)  The 
Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  produc- 
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tlon  and  standards  of  living  essential  to  the 
economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en¬ 
courage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to 
increase  the  flow  of  international  trade,  to 
foster  private  initiative  and  competition,  to 
discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to 
strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of 
other  free  nations,  through  private  trade  and 
investment  abroad,  private  participation  in 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  programs),  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  covered  by  this  section. 

“(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
participation  by  private  enterprise  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent — 

“(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  fend 
draw  the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to 
opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations) 

“(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  nego¬ 
tiating  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade, 
including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to  nations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  programs  under  this  Act; 

“(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security 
and  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  seek 
compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  depend¬ 
ent  area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties 
for  commerce  and  trade  and  taxes  and  shall 
take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act 
or  other  authority  to  secure  compliance 
therewith  and  to  assist  United  States  citizens 
in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from 
them  as  a  result  of  measures  taken  or  im¬ 
posed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and 

“(4)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in 
connection  with  projects,  including  expan¬ 
sion,  modernization,  or  development  of  ex¬ 
isting  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute 
the  guaranty  program:  Provided,  That — 

“(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by 
the  President  as  furthering  any  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation  con¬ 
cerned; 

“(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall 
be  limited  to  assuring  any  or  all  of  the 
following: 

“(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such 
currencies,  received  by  such  person  as  earn¬ 
ings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment 
therein,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or 
any  part  thereof; 

“(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
investment  in  the  approved  project  which 
shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have  been 
lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropria¬ 
tion  or  confiscation  by  action  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  foreign  nation; 

“(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  described,  the  currency,  credits,  assets, 
or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  subro¬ 
gated  to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of 
action  existing  in  connection  therewith; 

“(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of 


the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits 
on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by 
such  guaranty,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance;  ^ 

“(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause 
(i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding 
4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of 
each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge 
of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under 
this  section  until  such  time  as  all  such  lia¬ 
bilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired, 
or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion; 

“(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
guaranties  up  to  a  total  of  $200,000,000: 
Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a 
guaranty  or  remaining  after  all  liability  of 
the  United  States  assumed  in  connection 
therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or 
otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for 
allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing 
limitation  notwithstanding.  Any  payments 
made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guar¬ 
anties  issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available, 
and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have 
been  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  when  necessary  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  any  such  guar¬ 
anty; 

“(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  and  increase'  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

“(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

“(i)  the  term  ‘person’  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  part¬ 
nership,  or  other  association  created  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

“(ii)  the  term  ‘investment’  includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  goods,  materials, 
equipment,  services,  patents,  processes,  or 
techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 

(1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project, 

(2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in 
any  such  project,  (3)  participation  in  royal¬ 
ties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such  project, 
and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items 
and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract 
providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
guaranty  of  such  investment  is  made. 

“Sec.  414.  Munitions  control:  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  control,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  ex¬ 
port  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  other  than  by  a  United 
States  Government  agency.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  including  technical 
data  relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

“(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued 
under  this  section,  every  person  who  engages 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting, 
or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  im¬ 
plements  of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the 
United  States  Government  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  section  and, 
in  addition,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  regula¬ 
tions. 


“(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who 
willfully,  in  a  registration  or  license  appli¬ 
cation,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not 
misleading,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

“Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  international  or¬ 
ganization:  Whenever  it  will  assist  in 
achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  use  funds 
available  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order 
to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer 
of  funds,  directly  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stock¬ 
pile  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

“Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  encouragement 
of  travel:  The  President,  through  such  offi¬ 
cer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate,  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  except  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  the  promotion  and  development  of 
travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and 
within  countries  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States. 

“Sec.  417.  Irish  counterpart:  Pursuant  to 
section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 

operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  dis¬ 
position  within  Ireland  of  the  unencumbered 
balance,  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  ac¬ 
count  of  Irish  funds  established  under 
article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Ireland,  dated  June  28,  1948, 
for  the  purposes  of — 

“(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Ireland; 

“(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (Includ¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  In¬ 
stitute)  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing  potential 
of  Ireland  and  to  increase  the  production 
and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry;  and 

“(3)  development  programs  and  projects 
In  aid  of  the  foregoing  objectives, 
is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  dated  June  17,  1954. 

“title  V - MISCELLANEOUS  provisions 

“ Chapter  1.  General  provisions 

“Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  funds:  When¬ 
ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated 
with  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
such  funds  may  be  used,  except  that  the  to¬ 
tal  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which 
the  transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased 
by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  such  provision  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Funds  transferred  under  this 
section  to  furnish  military  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  may  be  expended  without 
regard  to  the  area  limits  imposed  by  section 
105  (c).  Of  any  funds  transferred  under 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  under  section  201,  30  per  centum 
shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance 
with  section  505. 

“Sec.  502.  Use  of  foreign  currency:  (a) 
Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  un¬ 
der  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
and  shall  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
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of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the 
following  purposes — 

“(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
nations  or  mutual  defense  organizations  eli¬ 
gible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

“(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in 
friendly  nations; 

“(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act,  to  increase  production  of 
goods  or  services,  including  strategic  mate¬ 
rials,  needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an 
agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  cur¬ 
rencies  received  in  repayment  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit 
to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States; 

“(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis; 

“(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly  countries; 
and 

“(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United 
States  stockpiles. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
under  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  for  their 
local  currency  expenses:  Provided,  That  any 
such  committee  of  the  Congress  which  uses 
local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report  there¬ 
of  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the 
committee  using  such  currency  is  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  using  such 
currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate ) , 
showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency 
so  used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  expended. 

“Sec.  503.  Termination  of  assistance:  (a) 
If  the  President  determines  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  or  security  or  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively 
to  the  purposes  for  which  such  assistance  is 
furnished;  or 

"(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  the 
President  determines  that  any  nation  which 
is  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making  its  full  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense 
of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  shall 
terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance. 
Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may,  unless  sooner  terminated 
by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution.  Funds  made  available  un¬ 
der  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  termination  under 
this  subsection  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

"(b)  (1)  After  June  30,  1955,  none  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
function  authorized  by  title  II;  except  that 
during  the  twelve  months  following  such 
date  (i)  funds  which  have  been  obligated 
on  or  before  that  date  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure,  (il)  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  commodities,  and  services  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  funds  have  been  obligated  on 
or  before  such  date  for  procurement  for, 
shipment,  to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient  coun¬ 
try  may  be  transferred  to  such  country,  and 
(iii)  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  (A)  for  the  nec¬ 


essary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment, 
delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to 
such  transfer  and  (B)  for  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  liquidating  operations  incident  to 
such  functions. 

(2)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall 
find  appropriate,  the  powers,  duties,  and 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  with  respect 
to  such  function  may  be  transferred  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidation  to  such  other  United 
States  Government  agencies  as  the  President 
shall  specify,  and  the  relevant  funds,  records, 
property,  and  personnel  may  be  transferred 
to  the  agencies  to  which  the  related  func¬ 
tions  are  transferred. 

“(c)  Unless  sooner  abolished  under  sec¬ 
tion  525,  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1955. 

“Sec.  504.  Small  business:  (a)  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  accomplishment,  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate 
equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized 
under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapters  2 
and  3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
with  such  funds, 

“(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  nations  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act  information 
as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by 
small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and 

“(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services 
to  give  small  business  better  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services  financed  with  such 
funds. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small 
Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  as  the  President  may  direct, 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure 
that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information  with 
respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  I  of 
title  I,  such  information  to  be  furnished  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible. 

“Sec.  505.  Loan  assistance:  (a)  Assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit, 
or  other  terms  of  repayment  (including  re¬ 
payment  in  foreign  currencies  or  by  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required 
for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  Act  and  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  United  States  under  section 
402,  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  $200,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment. 
Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and 
administer  the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  the 
Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans 
and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended. 
Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be 
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used  for  such  purposes,  including  further 
loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time  to 
time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  re¬ 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
credits  made  under  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  be  deposited  into  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that, 
to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose, 
amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of 
funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  here¬ 
tofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis 
under  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

“Sec.  506.  Patents  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion:  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘invention’  means  an  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery  covered  by  a  patent  is¬ 
sued  by  the  United  States;  and 

“(2)  the  term  ‘information’  means  infor¬ 
mation  originated  by  or  peculiarly  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and 
those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  and  is  subject  to  protec¬ 
tion  as  property  under  recognized  legal 
principles. 

“(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  any  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

“(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without 
authorization  by  the  owner,  shall  be  made 
of  an  invention;  or 

“(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from 
the  disclosure  of  information  by  reason  of 
acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers  or 
employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such 
invention  or  information  shall  be  by  suit 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  owner 
is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  com¬ 
pensation  for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure. 
In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail 
itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or 
special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  any  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  like  action. 

“(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United 
States  has  been  instituted,  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  United  States  Government 
agency,  which  has  furnished  any  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  claimant,  in  full  set¬ 
tlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  hereunder. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1498  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and 
information  covered  by  this  section. 

“(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
no  recovery  shall  be  had  for  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six 
years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or 
counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the  action, 
except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Government  of  a  written  claim 
under  subsection  (c)  above  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the 
date  of  mailing  by  the  Government  of  a 
notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has 
been  denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  six  years,  unless  -suit  is  brought  before 
the  last-mentioned  date. 

“Sec.  507.  Availability  of  funds:  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sections  104  (pertain¬ 
ing  to  infrastructure),  405  (pertaining  to 
movement  of  migrants),  408  (a)  (pertaining 
to  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization),  and 
412  (pertaining  to  Chinese  and  Korean  stu¬ 
dents),  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  sec¬ 
tions  414  and  416)  as  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

“Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  funds  for  propa¬ 
ganda:  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
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shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or 
printing,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the  dis¬ 
semination  within  the  United  States  of  gen¬ 
eral  propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel  or 
other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of 
any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such 
program  within  the  United  States. 

“Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States 
vessels:  Such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  shall 
be  taken  to  assure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
at  leat  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
commodities,  materials  and  equipment  pro¬ 
cured  out  of  funds  made  available  under 
sections  103,  123,  131,  132  (a) ,  201,  304,  and 
403  of  this  Act  and  transported  to  or  from 
the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed 
separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo 
liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed 
separately  for  section  103,  and  for  sections 
123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  (taken 
together)  is  so  transported  on  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such 
vessels  are  available  at  market  rates  for 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  pro¬ 
vided  such  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable;  and, 
in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  steps 
shall  be  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  to 
secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  in 
cargoes  by  geographic  area. 

“Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  commodities:  No 
funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality, 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  does  not 
Include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales. 
Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside 
the  United  States  unless  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any 
areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial 
mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  abroad.  In  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under  this 
Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  nation,  the 
President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  authorize  the  procurement  of  such  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not 
available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“Sec.  511.  Retention  and  return  of  equip¬ 
ment:  (a)  No  equipment  or  materials  may 
be  transferred  under  title  I  out  of  military 
stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
termines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  such  equipment  or  materials 
are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  re¬ 
quirements. 

“(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall 
be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement, 
transferred  to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United 
States  Government  agency  as  the  President 
may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of 
to  a  foreign  nation  or  international  organi¬ 
zation  whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  thereby,  or  whenever 
such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent 


resolution.  Any  commodities  so  retained 
may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provi¬ 
sions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  property,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  com¬ 
modities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  there¬ 
of.  Funds  realized  from  any  such  disposal 
or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  ap¬ 
propriation  or  appropriations  out  of  which 
funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities 
or  to  appropriations  currently  available  for 
such  procurement. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate 
arrangements  with  each  nation  receiving 
equipment  or  materials  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  (other  than  equipment  or  materials 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  section  106) 
for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for 
salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  dispo¬ 
sition  as  the  President  shall  deem  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such 
equipment  or  materials  which  are  no  longer 
required  for  the  purposes  for  which  originally 
made  available. 

“Sec.  512.  Penal  provision:  Whoever  offers 
or  gives  to  anyone  who  is  or  in  the  preceding 
two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  any  commission,  pay¬ 
ment,  or  gift,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  services  under  this  Act  in  connection 
with  which  procurement  said  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is 
or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or  took 
any  action  during  such  employment,  and 
whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this 
Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement 
said  officer,  employee,  former  officer  or  for¬ 
mer  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  per¬ 
formed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such 
employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  three  years, 
or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tions  308  or  530  (a)  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  513.  Notice  to  legislative  commit¬ 
tees:  When  any  transfer  is  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  105  (d)  or  section  501,  or  any  other  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  under  this  Act  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for 
a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  included  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration 
of  this  Act,  or  which  will  result  in  expen¬ 
ditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in 
such  presentation  for  the  program  con¬ 
cerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and,  when  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  is  involved,  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  stating  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  such  change.  Notice  shall  also 
be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  any  determination  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  401  (except  with  respect 
to  unvouchered  funds),  and  copies  of  any 
certification  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531 
shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 

“Sec.  514.  International  educational  ex¬ 
change  activities:  Foreign  currencies  or 
credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States,  where  arising  from  this  Act  or  other¬ 
wise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  international 
educational  exchange  activities  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the 


Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  be 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
such  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar 
value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 
"Chapter  2.  Organisation  and  administration 

“Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  authority  by  the 
President:  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b),  the  President  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and 
the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may 
from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this 
Act  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform 
any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates 
acting  under  his  direction. 

“(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President 
shall  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  under  title  III  of  this  Act  through 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

“Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  reimbursement 
among  agencies:  (a)  The  President  may 
allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United 
States  by  any  nation  or  international  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  procurement  of  equipment 
or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act 
or  under  authority  governing  the  activities 
of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds 
allocated  to  the  Department,  of  Defense  shall 
be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by  the 
procedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

“(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  Act  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  com¬ 
modities  from,  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency, 
and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  separate  appropriation  accounts 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

“(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any 
United  States  Government  agency,  from 
funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of 
title  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  that  chapter  from,  by,  or 
through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
(as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States) ,  or  other  assistance  furnished, 
plus  expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  op¬ 
erations  under  that  chapter.  The  amount  of 
any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as 
reimbursable  receipts  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such 
agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under 
the  authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for 
which  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  ac¬ 
counts  are  authorized  to  be  used,  including 
the  procurement  of  equipment  and  materials 
or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the 
same  general  category  as  those  furnished 
by  it  or  authorized  to  be  procured  by  it  and 
expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such 
procurement. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  facility  procured  from  any  United 
States  Government  agency  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of 
title  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to 
carry  out  such  provision.  Such  reimburse¬ 
ment  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement 
cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or 
at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and 
agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal  agency. 
The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or 
payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  appli- 
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cable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
from  which  there  may  be  procured  replace¬ 
ments  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or 
facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropria¬ 
tions,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursa¬ 
ble  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and 
when  the  owning  agency  determines  that 
such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds 
received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

“(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  in  making  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  available  under  section  402  accounts 
may  be  established  on  the  books  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  or,  on 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  let¬ 
ters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  which 
shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be 
assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  with¬ 
drawals  may  be  made  by  recipient  nations 
or  agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon 
presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other 
appropriate  documentation.  Expenditure  of 
funds  which  have  been  made  available 
through  accounts  so  established  shall  be 
accounted  for  on  standard  documentation 
required  for  expenditure  of  Government 
funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for 
commodities  or  services  procured  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  may 
be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certifi¬ 
cation  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

“Sec.  523.  Coordination  with  foreign  pol¬ 
icy:  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission. 

“Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense:  (a)  In 
the  case  of  aid  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

“(1)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
item  requirements; 

“(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  which  permits  its  integra¬ 
tion  with  service  programs; 

“(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  used  by 
the  recipient  countries; 

“(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel; 

“(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  mili¬ 
tary  end-items;  and 

“(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

“(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  program  for  any  country 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by 
the  President. 

“Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion:  Except  as  modified  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  521,  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (referred 
to  in  this  chapter  as  the  "Director”)  shall 
continue  to  perform  the  functions  vested  in 
him  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except 
insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  continu¬ 
ous  supervision  and  general  direction  of 
programs  of  military  assistance.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or 
abolish,  any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer 
6uch  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  incident  thereto. 


“Sec.  526.  Missions  and  staffs  abroad:  The 
President  may  maintain  special  missions  or 
staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mission  or 
staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 
The  chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  may,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President 
at  his  discretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  ( 1 )  in  cases  approved  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C. 
801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allowances  in 
accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act, 
as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate. 

“Sec.  527.  Employment  of  personnel:  (a) 
Any  United  States  Government  agency  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  Act  is  author¬ 
ized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  on  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  ofHhese,  not  to  exceed  fif¬ 
teen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of 
such  general  schedule  but  not  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be 
in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  law  to 
be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by 
section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

“(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
may — 

“(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize 
the  employment  or  assignment  of  officers  or 
employees  of  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801),  together  with  allowances  and 
benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in 
all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under 
section  443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and 
persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
by  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for 
persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re¬ 
serve  and,  except  for  policymaking  officials, 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such 
persons;  and 

“(2)  utilize  such  authority,  Including  au¬ 
thority  to  appoint  and  assign  personnel  for 
the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  as  the  President  deems  ap¬ 
propriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  appointed 
or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including, 
in  all  cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443 
and  528  of  that  Act. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  ap¬ 
point  for  the  duration  of  operations  under 
this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801). 

“Sec.  528.  Detail  of  personnel  to  foreign 
governments:  (a)  Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
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head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any 
officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any  of¬ 
fice  or  position  to  which  no  compensation  is 
attached  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency:  Provided,  That 
such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case  in¬ 
volve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government. 

“(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while 
so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges, 
rights,  seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such,  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency 
from  which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall 
continue  to  receive  compensation,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to 
that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency 
out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

“Sec.  529.  Detail  of  personnel  to  interna¬ 
tional  organizations:  (a)  Whenever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  head  of  any  United  States  Government 
agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or 
otherwise  make  available  to  any  interna¬ 
tional  organization  any  officer  or  employee 
of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member 
of  the  international  staff  of  such  organiza¬ 
tion.  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific  or 
professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  such  organization. 

“(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so 
assigned  or  detailed,  shall  be  considered,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Government  agency  from  which  detailed  or 
assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from 
funds  available  to  that  agency  or  made  avail¬ 
able  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such 
allowances  and  other  benefits  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  section  1765 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

“(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  this  section — 

“(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  by  the  international  organization; 

“(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international 
organization  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  al¬ 
lowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to 
such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  reim¬ 
bursement  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropri¬ 
ation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  al¬ 
lowances,  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
account  currently  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses; 

“(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services  to  the  United  States  accepted  with 
the  approval  of  the  President-  for  specified 
uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;  and  funds  so  advanced  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the 
specified  uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  appropriations  or  direct  expenditure 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any 
unexpended  balance  of  such  account  to  be 
returned  to  the  international  organiza¬ 
tion;  or 

"(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  of  a  credit  to  be  applied  against  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  international  organ¬ 
ization  to  which  the  officer  or  employee  is 
detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses  and  allow- 
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ances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such 
officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of 
assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  530.  Experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof:  (a)  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a) ,  may  be  employed  by  any 
United  States  Government  agency  for  the 
performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence  and  other  expenses  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $10  while  so  employed  within  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  at 
the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Stand¬ 
ardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
(Foreign  Areas)  while  so  employed  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience 
and  ability  may  be  employed  without  com¬ 
pensation  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  un¬ 
der  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

"Sec.  531.  Security  clearance:  No  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  duties  by  the  Director  under  this 
Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months 
unless — 

"(a)  such  Individual  has  been  investi¬ 
gated  as  to  loyalty  and  security  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of  specific 
positions  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Director  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  or  sensitivity  or  in  case  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  investigation  develops 
data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of 
questionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon 
has  been  made  to  the  Director,  and  until 
the  Director  has  certified  in  writing  (and 
filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after 
full  consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes 
such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States, 
its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government, 
and  is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly 
been  a  member  of  any  organization  advocat¬ 
ing  contrary  views;  or 

"(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated 
by  a  military  intelligence  agency  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  that 
he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

‘•‘This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
person  already  employed  under  programs 
covered  by  this  Act  who  has  been  previously 
investigated  in  connection  with  such  em¬ 
ployment. 

"Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  personnel  from 
certain  Federal  laws:  (a)  Service  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  established 
pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an 
expert  or  consultant  under  section  530  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ¬ 
ment  bringing  such  individual  within  the 
provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S,  C.,  section  281, 
283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any  any  other 
Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  require¬ 
ments,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services, 
or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in 


connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or 
matter  involving  the  United  States,  except 
insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  pro¬ 
hibit  any  such  individual  from  receiving 
compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular 
matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly 
involved  in  the  performance  of  such  service; 
nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  em¬ 
ployment  or  holding  of  office  or  position 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920, 
as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  715) ,  section  212  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C. 
59a) ,  or  any  other  Federal  law  limiting  the 
reemployment  or  retired  officers  or  employees 
or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  62),  which  pro¬ 
hibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding 
certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the 
services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  ap¬ 
pointment  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but 
the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a) ,  which  does 
not  permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the 
compensation  received  as  a  civilian  officer. 

"Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  certain  Federal  laws: 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in  this 
Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act 
may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegoti¬ 
ation  Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating: 
the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Government  funds  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

"Sec.  534.  Reports:  The  President,  from 
time  to  time  while  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  reports  covering  each  six  months 
of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  information  the  disclosure 
of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not 
in  session.  Such  reports  shall  include  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504  and  413  (b)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  535.  Cooperation  with  international 
organizations:  (a)  The  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or  the 
use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies, 
or  other  international  organizations,  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may 
make  payments  by  advancements  or  reim¬ 
bursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent 
that  special  compensation  is  usually  required 
for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  in¬ 
ternational  or  foreign  organization  or  agency 
of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any 
country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on 
request  of  international  organizations,  are 
authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials, 
and  services,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  re¬ 
imbursement  basis,  to  such  organizations. 
Such  advances  or  reimbursements  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropri¬ 
ation  or  fund  of  the  agency  concerned  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
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such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  used. 

"Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Re¬ 
construction  in  China:  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Commission. 

"Cdapter  3.  Repeal  and  miscellaneous 
provisions 

"Sec.  541.  Effective  date:  This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

“Sec.  542.  Statutes  repealed:  (a)  There 
are  hereby  repealed — 

“  ( 1 ) .  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  approved  May  22,  1947,  as 
amended; 

"(2)  the  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries 
devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947, 
as  amended; 

"(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

"(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended;  including  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Greek- 
Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

“(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended; 

“(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended;  including  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area  Aid 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations 
Palestine  Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the 
Act  for  International  Development,  as 
amended; 

"(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

“(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1950; 

"(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended; 

"(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

"(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

"(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  approved  November  4,  1939  (54  Stat. 
10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452); 

"(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50  U.  S.  C.  165) ;  and 

“(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts 
listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  hereafter  be 
considered  to  be  references  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts 
not  named  in  subsection  (a). 

“Sec.  543.  Saving  provisions: 

“(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
issued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
section  542  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  author¬ 
ity. 

"(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish 
conditions  which  must  be  complied  with 
before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act, 
compliance  with  substantially  similar  condi¬ 
tions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall 
be  deemed  to  constitute  compliance  with 
the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

"(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  otherwise  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by 
section  542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed  by 
reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act, 
except  that  appointments  made  pursuant 
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to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  he 
converted  to  appointments  under  section  527 
(c)  of  this  Act. 

‘‘Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  other  laws:  (a) 
Title  X  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is  amended  by- 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Informational  Media  Guaranties 

“  ‘Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  may  make  guar¬ 
anties,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  413  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments 
in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  in¬ 
formational  media  consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States  against 
funds  heretofore  made  available  by  notes  is¬ 
sued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for 
purposes  of  guaranties  of  investments:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  the  amount  of  such 
guaranties  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  but  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,000.’ 

“(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  is  repealed.  The  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S. 
C.  281),  shall  have  succession  until  June  30, 
1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  five  years:  Provided,  That  any 
contract  extending  beyond  June  30,  1960, 
shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the 
said  Institute  upon  notice :  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1), 
in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.  S.  C.  841). 

“Sec.  545.  Definitions:  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘commodity’  includes  any 
commodity,  material,  article,  supply,  or 
goods. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity’  means  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United 
States  either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements, 
adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports 
for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

“(c)  The  terms  ‘equipment’  and  ‘mate¬ 
rials’  shall  mean  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of 
material,  article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool, 
machine,  supply  or  item  that  would  further 
the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any 
component  or  part  thereof,  used  or  required 
for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  proc¬ 
essing,  storage,  transportation,  repair,  or 
rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials, 
but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘mobilization  reserve’,  as 
used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support 
mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  ad¬ 
ditional  quantities  of  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  procured. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘excess’,  as  used  with  re- 
SDect  to  any  equipment  or  materials,  means 
the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials 
owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of  such 
equipment  or  materials. 

“(f)  The  term  ‘services’  shall  include  any 
service,  repair,  training  of  personnel,  or  tech¬ 
nical  or  other  assistance  or  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States'  shall  include  any  component  of  the 


Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Reserve  components  thereof. 

“(h)  The  term  ‘value’  means— 

“(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment 
or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabili¬ 
tating,  or  modifying  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  prior  to  being  so  furnished: 

“(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost 
of  procuring  for  the  mobilization  reserve  an 
equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment 
or  materials  of  the  same  general  type  but 
deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  inclusion 
in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished; 

“(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization  re¬ 
serve,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  re¬ 
placement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  specify;  and 

“(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title 
I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 
In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by 
any  agency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories.  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification 
shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  standard  pricing  policies  of  such 
agency.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials 
taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means 
either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  that  particular  equipment 
or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  units  of  such  particular  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost 
of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials  owned  by  the  furnishing  agency. 

“(i)  The  term  ‘United  States  Government 
agency’  means  any  department,  agency, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation, 
or  instrumentality,  commission,  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  Government. 

“Sec.  546.  Construction:  (a)  If  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

“(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801). 

“(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  as  an  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific 
assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities, 
or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,  or  to 
any  international  organization. 

“Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  authorizations: 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Act,  such  provisions  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1955,  for  the  purposes  of  titles 
I,  II.  and  IV  of  this  Act,  of  amounts  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 
able  under  such  provisions)  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $2,918,040,000.’* 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfleld, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Walter  F.  George, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9678)  to  promote 
the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friendly 
nations,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes,  the  differences  are  noted 
below: 

THE  FUNDS  AUTHORIZED 

The  committee  on  conference  agreed  on  a 
total  authorization  of  $3,252,868,000.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  $314,040,000  from  the  House 
bill  and  an  increase  of  $314,040,000  over  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  following  formula  was  used  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  authorization: 

House  bill,  total _ $3,  566,  908,  000 

Less  future  year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  infrastructure _  198,  300,  000 


House  bill,  total  1955 

authorization _  3,  368,  608,  000 

Less  House  bill,  title  III _  131,  528,  000^ 


House  bill,  titles  I,  H, 

and  IV -  3,  237,  080,  000 

Senate  bill,  titles  I,  II.  and 
IV  (Senator  Long’s  amend¬ 
ment  ) -  2,  599,  000,  000 


Difference  between 

House  and  Senate__  638,080.000 


Half  of  difference  between 

House  and  Senate _  319,  040,  000 

Senate  bill,  titles  I,  II  and 

IV -  2,  599,  000,  000 


Conference  agree¬ 
ment -  2,918,040,000 

Conference  agreement, 
title  III -  136,  528,  000 


Conference  agree¬ 
ment,  total  1955—  3,  054,  568,  000 

Add  future  year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  infrastructure _  198,  300,  000 


3,  252,  868,  000 

It  was  clear  from  the  debate  on  the  Long 
amendment  that  it  was  intended  as  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  fiscal  year  1955  appropriations,  al¬ 
though  this  was  not  specified  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  conferees  placed  this  date  in  the 
limitation.  The  authorization  for  future  ap¬ 
propriations  for  infrastructure,  $198,300,000, 
was  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  and 
was  not  affected  by  the  agreement  on  the 
Long  amendment.  Therefore,  the  total  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  conference  agreement  is: 

$3,  054,  568,  000 
198,  300,  000 

3,  252,  868,  000 

The  comparable  overall  totals  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:. 
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House  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill 

Senate  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill 

Conference 

agreement 

.Authorization  for  titles  I,  II,  IV . . ... . . . . . . . . . 

$3, 435, 380, 000 
131, 528, 000 

$2, 797, 300, 000 
141, 528, 000 

$2, 918, 040, 000 
136,  628, 000 

Authorization  for  title  III. . - _ _ _ _ _  _  _ 

Total  authorization . . . . . . . 

3, 566, 908, 000 

2,  938,  828,  000 

3, 054,  668, 000 
198,300,000 

Future  years  authorization  for  infrastructure . . . . . . . . . . 

Less  funds  for  which  no  1955  appropriation  will  be  requested: 

3,252,868,000 

198,300,  000 
30, 000,  000 

198,  300,  000 
30, 000,  000 

198, 300, 000 
30,000,000 

■  Sec.  407.  UNRWA _ _ _ _ 

"  Total . . . . . - . . . . . 

228, 300,  000 

228,  300,  000 

228, 300,  000 

3,  338,  608,  000 

2,  710,  528, 000 

3, 024,  668,  000 

The  detailed  authorizations  in  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment,  and  in  the  conference  agreement  are  as  follows: 


Items 

House  authori¬ 
zation  bill 

Senate  authori¬ 
zation  bill 

Conference 

agreement 

Title  I— Mutual  defense  assistance: 

Chapter  1.  Military  assistance: 

$1, 430, 300, 000 

(617,  500, 000) 
(181,200,000) 
(583, 600, 000) 
(13,000,000) 
321, 000, 000 

$1, 265, 300, 000 

(617, 500, 000) 
(181,  200, 000) 
(583,600,000) 
(13,  000, 000) 
321,000,000 
27, 000,  000 

$1, 270, 000, 000 

(617,600,000) 
(181,200,000) 
(583, 600, 000) 
(13,000,000) 
321, 000, 000 

Bee.  106: 

Near  East _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Far  East _ _ _ _ _  _  _ 

Latin  America _ _ _  _ 

Bee.  104.  Infrastructure. _  ..  _ _ _ 

Bee.  105.  Special  weapons _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  chapter  1 . . _ . . . . . . . . . 

1,  751, 300, 000 

1,613,  300,000 

1,691,000,000 

Chapter  2.  Direct  forces  support: 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia .  .  . . . . . . . . . .  . . 

800, 000, 000 

712,000,000 
70,  000,  000 
64, 000, 000 

700, 000, 000 
35,  000, 000 
60, 000, 000 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  forces  sujiport . _  .  .  _  .  .  . . . 

Sec.  123.  Common  use  items _ _ _ _ _ _ 

70, 000, 000 

Total,  chapter  2  . . . . . . . 

870, 000,  000 

846, 000, 000 

795, 000,  000 

Chapter  3.  Defense  support: 

Sec.  131  (b): 

(1)  Europe  .  . . . 

1  45, 000, 000 
81,850, 000 
96, 430, 000 

230, 000, 000 
11,300,000 

71,000,000 
73,  000, 000 
86,  230, 195 

205, 000,  000 
3,  452,  615 

46, 000, 000 
73,  000, 000 
80, 098, 195 

205,  000, 000 
3,  452,616 

(2)  Near  East _ 

(3)  Far  East..  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bee.  132: 

(a)  Korean  program _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(b)  UNKRA. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total,  chapter  3 . . . - . . . . . . . . . . 

464,  580,  000 

438,  682,  810 

407,  650, 810 

Total,  title  I . . . . . . . . . . 

3,085,880,000 

2,  897,  982, 810 

2,  793,  6.50, 810 

Title  IT— Development  assistance: 

Near  East  and  Africa.  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

130,  000, 000 
85, 000.  000 
9,000,000 

115, 000,  000 
76,  000,  000 

9,  000,  000 

115,000,000 
75, 000,  000 

9,  000, 000 

South  Asia. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Latin  America _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

224,  000,  000 

200,000,000 

199,000,000 

Title  III— Technical  cooperation: 

Sec.  303  (304).  Bilateral . . . . 

112,070,000 

17,958,000 

1,  500,  000 

122,  070,  000 

17, 958, 000 

1,  500,  000 

117,070,000 

17,  958, 000 
1,500,000 

Sec.  305  (306).  Multilateral: 

(6)  OAS.. . . . . . . . . . 

Total,  title  III . . . . . . . 

131,528,000 

141,528,000 

136,  628,  000 

Title  IV— Other  programs: 

25,  000,  000 

11,  700,  000 
500,000 
13,  500,  000 
30,  000,  000 

3,  200.  000 

4,  400,  000 
1,300,000 

35,  900,  000 

(') 

11, 189, 190 
500,000 
13,  500,  000 
30,  000,  000 

3,  200,  000 

4,  400,  000 
1,  300,  000 

34,  700,  000 

25, 000,  000 

11, 189,  190 
500,000 
13,  600,  000 
30,  000,  000 

3,  200,  000 

4,  400,  000 

1,  300,  000 

34,  700,  000 

Sec.  405: 

(a)  Migrants _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(b)  UN  REF  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Fund _ ' _ 

Sec.  407.  UNRWA _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  408.  NATO . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  freight _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  expenses _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Total  title  IV . . . . . . . . . 

125,  500,  000 

98,  789,  190 

123,  789, 190 

Total . . '. . . . . 

3,  566,  908,  000 

3, 338, 300, 000 

3,  252,  808,  000 

1  House  bill  excludes  $2,1,000,000  for  joint  control  areas.  This  is  carried  in  sec.  403. 
>  Senate  bill  includes  $25,000,000  for  this  item  in  sec.  131  (b)  (1). 


SEATING  OP  COMMUNIST  CHINA  IN  UNITED 
NATIONS  (SECTION  101) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  reiterating  congressional  opposition 
to  seating  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
as  China’s  representative  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  requesting  the  President,  if  that 
regime  should  be  seated  in  the  Security 
Council  or  General  Assembly,  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  implications  on  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  to  present  his  rec¬ 
ommendations,  if  any.  No  such  provision 
was  included  in  the  House  bill,  but  the  House 


on  July  15,  1954,  adopted  House  Resolution 
627,  reiterating  its  opposition  to,  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent,  the  seating  of  that  regime  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  China  in  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  WEAPONS  OP  ADVANCED  DESIGN 
(SECS.  103  AND  105) 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $27,000,000  for  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  weapons  of  advanced  design  together 
with  the  unexpended  balance  previously  au¬ 
thorized  for  that  purpose.  The  House  bill 
authorized  the  carryover  of  unexpended 
balances  but  did  not  provide  any  new  funds 
for  such  weapons. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
the  development  of  weapons  of  advanced 
design  is  important  to  the  military  program 
authorized  in  this  legislation.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  for  placing  any  limit  on  the 
funds  available  for  such  use.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  advantages  in  not  inform- 
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lng  potential  enemies  of  the  amounts  of 
money  being  spent  for  such  purposes,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  so  since  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  involved,  as  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  closed  sessions  during  the  hearings, 
may  properly  be  carried  out  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  authorization  to  provide  military  as¬ 
sistance.  Money  authorized  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  conventional  weapons  could  be  used 
for  the  development  of  newer  weapons  when¬ 
ever  funds  can  be  effectively  used  in  this 
way.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided  that 
no  special  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  a  program.  Under  the  program  to  de¬ 
velop  weapons  of  advanced  design,  funds  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  finance  that  research 
and  development  projects  and  items  of  a 
classified  nature  that  are  not  in  the  usual 
category  of  weapons.  The  authorization  for 
direct  military  assistance  was  increased  by 
$27,000,000,  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Executive  for  weapons  of  advanced  design, 
to  make  clear  that  there  was  no  indication 
that  this  program  should  be  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  it  was  being  included  in  the  general 
military  authorization.  The  unexpended 
balance  for  weapons  of  advanced  design  was 
made  available  under  section  103  and  may 
be  used  insofar  as  needed  for  such  weapons. 

CONDITIONS  OP  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 

FAR  EAST  AND  THE  PACIFIC  (SEC.  105  (B) 

(3)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan¬ 
guage  providing  that  military  assistance  to 
the  Far  East  and  Pacific  should  be  given  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  area  includ¬ 
ing  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  insofar  as  possible.  This  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
directive  to  give  military  aid  directly  rather 
than  channeling  it  through  another  nation 
in  that  area  would  more  effectively  promote 
the  effective  use  of  United  States  aid. 

TRANSFER  PROVISION  (SEC.  105  (D)  ) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  fixed  ceilings  on  the  dollar  value  of 
military  aid  which  may  be  delivered  in  each 
of  four  areas.  These  ceilings  are  fixed  by 
adding,  to  the  funds  previously  made  avail¬ 
able  for  military  assistance  in  each  area, 


the  following  figures: 

Europe _ $617,  500,  000 

Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 

Asia _  181,200,000 

Far  East  and  Pacific _ _  583,  600,  000 

Western  Hemisphere _ ! _ _  13,  000,  000 


The  House  bill  provided  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  ceilings,  military  aid  pro¬ 
gramed  for  any  one  of  these  areas  may  be 
furnished  in  any  other  area,  if  its  value  does 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
figure  specified  above  for  the  area  from  which 
the  transfer  is  made,  and  (2)  the  unexpended 
balances  available  on  June  30,  1954,  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  for  that  area.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  a  corresponding  provision, 
with  a  15-percent  limit  in  place  of  the  House 
bill’s  limit  of  10  percent. 

The  managers  for  the  House  accepted  the 
15-percent  limit  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
flexibility  for  meeting  changing  military 
situations. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  WEST¬ 
ERN  PACIFIC  (SEC.  121) 

Sections  141  and  142  of  the  House  bill  es¬ 
tablished  certain  conditions  of  eligibility  for 
mutual  defense  assistance,  including  a  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  agreements  on  the  part  of 
nations  to  which  such  assistance  is  fur¬ 
nished.  Substantially  similar  provisions 
were  included  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
but  the  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
President  to  waive  these  requirements,  in 
the  case  of  assistance  to  southeast  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  a  re¬ 


port  of  any  such  waiver  should  be  made  to 
the  interested  congressional  committees 
within  30  days.  No  similar  waiver  authority 
was  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
this  waiver  authority  with  two  modifica¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  given  discretion  to  waive  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  142  since  it  is  not  now  clear 
what  agreements  these  nations  will  be  able 
to  negotiate  and  carry  out.  It  may  be  un¬ 
desirable  to  require  mutual  defense  agree¬ 
ments  from  certain  other  governments  in  the 
area  which  have  only  recently  attained  in¬ 
dependence,  but  which  need  help  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  communism.  Therefore,  provision 
was  made  that  up  to  an  aggregate  of  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  made  available  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  made  available  to  such  other  na¬ 
tions  not  complying  with  all  the  conditions 
of  section  142. 

All  exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  sec¬ 
tion  142  must  be  reported  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Language  similar  to  that  accepted  by  the 
committee  of  conference  in  section  105  (b) 
(3)  providing  for  direct  assistance  as  far  as 
possible  was  also  included  in  this  section. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  FORCES  SUPPORT  (SEC.  122) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  au¬ 
thorizing  the  carryover  of  unexpended  fiscal 
year  1953  funds  for  support  of  manufacture 
of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  King¬ 
dom  forces  for  North  Atlantic  defense.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  carryover 
plus  an  additional  sum  of  $70,000,000  for 
fiscal  1955. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  amount  of  new  funds  is  reduced  to 
$35,000,000. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT - GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

(SEC.  131  (A)  ) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President 
to  furnish  defense  support  assistance  to  na¬ 
tions  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
without  regard  to  whether  the  recipient  na¬ 
tion  or  organization  is  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
House  language  with  the  addition  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  make  eligible  any  nation  which  has 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional 
defense  arrangement.  As  thus  modified,  the 
conference  agreement  will  permit  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  defense  support,  when  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  help  such  a  nation  sustain  and 
increase  military  effort. 

KOREAN  PROGRAM - VESSELS  (SEC.  132  (B)  (1)> 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan¬ 
guage  requiring  that  the  President  investi¬ 
gate  to  determine  whether  privately  owned 
vessels  were  available  for  sale  and,  if  so,  that 
these  vessels  be  purchased  before  any  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  vessels  were  transferred  to 
Korea  under  section  132  (b)  (1).  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  language. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
privately  owned  vessels  available  for  sale 
should  be  purchased  for  transfer  under  this 
section,  but  did  not  feel  that  transfers  of 
Government-owned  vessels  should  be  delayed 
pending  negotiation  of  purchases  from  pri¬ 
vate  owners.  The  conference  agreement 
therefore  adopts  the  Senate  language  except 
for  the  final  phrase  requiring  purchase  of 
privately  owned  vessels  “prior  to  the  transfer 
hereunder  of  any  other  vessels.” 

COUNTERPART  (SEC.  142  (ID) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  deposit  of  counterpart 
funds,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  na¬ 
tions  receiving  mutual  defense  assistance. 
The  House  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  these  funds  should  be  allocated 
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to  the  use  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  provided  that  a  portion  of 
these  funds,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  and  the  nation  concerned, 
should  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
language  with  the  amendment  that  not  less 
than  10  percent  shall  be  deposited  by  any 
country  to  which  such  minimum  require¬ 
ment  has  been  applicable  under  previous 
legislation.  This  would  permit  necessary 
flexibility  in  the  case  of  countries  which 
had  not  previously  been  required  to  deposit 
10  percent. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  that  any  un¬ 
encumbered  balances  of  counterpart  funds 
which  are  deposited  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  and  which  remain  after 
termination  of  assistance  to  the  nation  con¬ 
cerned  shall  be  disposed  of  as  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  disposition  of  these  bal¬ 
ances  for  purposes  to  be  mutually  agreed 
between  the  nation  and  the  United  States, 
subject  to  approval  by  Act  of  Congress. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
Senate  language  in  order  to  avoid  the  renego¬ 
tiation  and  other  difficulties  which  would 
result  if  such  a  change  in  policy  was  re¬ 
quired.  It  was  noted  that  the  volume  of 
counterpart  deposits  is  declining  rapidly  as 
economic  aid  declines. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  201) 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  authorized 
development  assistance  to  each  of  three 
areas:  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  South  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  It  also  provided  that 
at  least  half  of  the  assistance  furnished 
under  the  section  to  each  such  area  should 
be  furnished  on  a  loan  basis  (except  for 
assistance  furnished  with  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  carried  over  under  the  section) .  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  loans  for  development  assist¬ 
ance,  although  section  505  of  the  Senate 
amendment  did  earmark,  for  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  loan  basis,  $150  million  of  the 
funds  available  under  the  act. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
30  percent  of  the  new  funds  appropriated 
for  development  assistance  shall  be  used 
only  for  loans.  This  percentage  should  be 
applied  to  the  total  new  funds  available 
for  all  areas,  rather  than  to  the  funds  ex¬ 
pended  in  each  area.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Title  will  be  effectively  utilized  for  pur¬ 
poses  which  would  justify  a  loan,  but  the 
50  percent  requirement  was  felt  to  be  too 
high. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION — DECLARATION  OF 
PURPOSE  (SEC.  301) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  President’s  general  authority 
to  conduct  bilateral  technical  cooperation 
programs  together  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  such  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  setting 
forth  a  comprehensive  statement  of  purpose, 
formerly  section  403  of  the  Act  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
Senate  language.  Within  the  program 
changes  in  emphasis  and  limitations  in  scope 
may  be  necessary.  But  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  such  changes  give  the 
Administrator  no  basis  for  departing  from 
the  original  concepts  and  fundamental  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  technical  cooperation  program. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION - AUTHORIZATION  (SEC. 

304) 

The  House  bill  authorized  $112,070,000  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  Far  East  and  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  Latin  America.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  $88,570,000  for  the  Near 
East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Pacific,  and  $33,500,000  specifically  for 
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Latin  America,  representing  an  additional 
eum  of  $10  million  for  that  area. 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Rio  Conference 
and  recent  developments  in  Latin  America 
since  the  preparation  of  the  authorization 
requests  by  the  executive  branch,  it  was  the 
view  of  the  committee  of  conference  that  a 
sum  of  $5  million  additional  to  that  re¬ 
quested  would  be  desirable.  The  conference 
agreement,  therefore,  contains  the  specific 
earmarking  of  $28,500,000  for  Latin  America 
and  preserves  $88,570,000  for  the  other  areas. 

EARMARKING  OF  FUNDS - SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES  (SEC.  402) 

Section  402  of  the  House  bill  earmarked 
$500,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  under  the  bill  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  export  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  The  Senate  amendment  re¬ 
vised  this  section,  reducing  the  amount  ear¬ 
marked  from  $500,000,000  to  $350,000,000  and 
making  several  technical  changes,  the  main 
purposes  of  which  were  to  make  it  clear  that 
these  commodities  are  in  addition  to  those 
covered  by  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  foreign  currencies  accruing  to 
the  United  States  under  the  section  shall  be 
used  as  far  as  practicable  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  dollars  used  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  the  commodities  were  origi¬ 
nally  programed. 

The  conference  agreement  combines  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  both  provisions,  together 
with  clarifying  language.  The  funds  ear¬ 
marked  are  set  at  $350,000,000.  It  is  made 
clear  that  the  agricultural  commodities  uti¬ 
lized  under  this  section  are  to  be  sold  for 
foreign  currencies  rather  than  supplied  on  a 
grant  basis.  Language  is  included  providing 
that  prices  at  which  commodities  are  sold 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  and  that 
private  channels  of  trade  will  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  foreign  currencies  obtained 
under  this  provision  will  be  spent  to  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  act,  but  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  purposes  expressed  in  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1954  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

MOVEMENT  OF  MIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES  (SEC. 

405) 

The  House  bill  authorized  funds  for  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM).  The  Senate  amendment  in  addi¬ 
tion  specifically  authorized  the  President  to 
continue  membership  in  ICEM  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution,  approved  on  October 
19,  1953. 

While  this  was  the  intent  of  the  House 
bill,  it  was  felt  desirable  by  the  committee 
of  conference  specifically  to  express  congres¬ 
sional  approval  of  continued  United  States 
membership  and  United  States  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution.  The  conference 
agreement  therefore  preserves  the  additional 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  (SEC. 

407) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  President  to 
make  use  of  the  unexpended  balance  of 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugees  through  any  other  agency  he 
might  designate.  The  Senate  amendment 
Included  this  provision  but  in  addition  gave 
the  President  the  same  discretion  as  to  the 
new  money  made  available  under  this  section. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language  because  it  is  believed  that  it 
fully  maintains  the  position  of  the  House  in 
supporting  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees,  but 
made  allowance  for  the  fact  that  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  justify  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  agency  for  spending  the  funds  carried 
over  might  justify  the  same  course  of  action 
as  to  the  new  money. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 
(SEC.  408) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  appropriation  for  1955 
of  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  expenses  of  NATO. 
The  Senate  amendment,  however,  provided 
in  addition  for  a  continuing  authorization. 
The  conference  agreement  retains  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language. 

In  adopting  this  language,  the  committee 
of  conference  believes  it  is  desirable  to  in¬ 
clude  appropriations  for  as  many  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  in  which  the  United 
States  participates,  on  other  than  a  tempo¬ 
rary  basis,  in  the  Department  of  State  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  This  would  in  such  cases 
obviate  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  au¬ 
thorizations  in  succeeding  years  and  thus 
facilitate  the  mechanism  for  continued 
United  States  participation. 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

The  House  bill  (sec.  412)  authorized  the 
carryover  of  unexpended  funds  previously 
appropriated  to  assist  in  procuring  and  stim¬ 
ulating  increased  production  of  materials  in 
which  the  United  States  or  nations  receiving 
United  States  assistance  are  deficient.  The 
Senate  amendment  did  not  include  such  au¬ 
thorization. 

The  conference  agreement  eliminates  this 
section.  Information  supplied  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  indicated  that  only  a 
small  sum  remained  unobligated  under  this 
section  and  the  prospective  uses  for  these 
unobligated  funds  appeared  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  a  continuing  authorization 
did  not  seem  justified. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND 
PRIVATE  PARTICIPATION  (SEC.  413) 

Section  413  (a) :  In  declaring  congres¬ 
sional  policy  on  encouragement  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  participation  in  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program,  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  broadened  the  House  bill  to  include  a 
statement  of  congressional  recognition  of 
“the  vital  role  of  free  enterprise  in  achiev¬ 
ing  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards 
of  living  essential  to  the  economic  progress 
and  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.” 

Since  it  was  the  intent  of  the  House  bill 
to  reaffirm  congressional  policy  in  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  include  this  language,  contained  in  prior 
mutual-security  legislation,  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement. 

Section  413  (b)  (2) :  The  House  bill 

provided  that  the  President  “shall  accelerate 
a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  where  more  suitable  or  expeditious, 
which  shall  include  provisions  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment 
to  nations  participating  in  programs  under 
this  act.’’  The  Senate  amendment  deleted 
“or  other  temporary  arrangements  where 
more  suitable  or  expeditious”  and  substituted 
the  phrase  "including  tax  treaties.” 

In  adopting  the  Senate  language,  it  is  the 
view  of  the  committee  of  conference  that 
the  substitution  of  tax  treaties  spells  out  a 
specific  field  of  treaty  negotiation  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  program  of  encouraging  and  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  flow  of  private  investment 
overseas. 

Section  413  (b)  (3)  :  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  required  the  President  to  insist  upon 
full  compliance  by  other  countries  with 
commercial-type  treaties  which  they  have 
entered  into  with  the  United  States.  It  fur¬ 
ther  directed  the  President  to  use  all  reason¬ 
able  measures  which  may  be  available  to  him 
under  this  or  any  other  law  to  secure  com¬ 
pliance  with  treaties  which  have  been  de¬ 
clared  to  be  valid  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  to  secure  damages,  when  these 
are  provable  on  the  basis  of  valid  and  prop¬ 
erly  submitted  claims,  for  any  American  citi¬ 
zen  who  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  unfair 
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action  In  violation  of  such  treaties.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  language.  The 
conference  agreement  carries  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Senate  amendment  to  help  in  obtain¬ 
ing  protection  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  abroad  in  conformity  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

Section  413  (b)  (4)  (B)  (ii) :  The  House 
bill  extended  the  coverage  of  Investment 
guaranties  to  include  war,  revolution,  or  in¬ 
surrection.  The  Senate  amendment  did  not 
include  this  coverage.  While  the  conference 
agreement  omits  the  broadened  coverage  of 
the  House  bill,  the  committee  of  conference 
expressed  its  view  that  the  investment  guar- 
anty  program  as  contained  in  the  agreement 
is  an  important  part  of  private  enterprise 
participation  in  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram. 

MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  414) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  “tech¬ 
nical  data  relating  thereto”  within  the  items 
subject  to  control  under  this  section.  The 
House  bill  did  not  include  such  language. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  the 
Senate  provision.  It  is  believed  that  con¬ 
trol  over  technical  data,  although  difficult 
to  administer  except  when  wartime  censor¬ 
ship  is  in  effect,  is  important  to  United 
States  security  and  that  those  responsible 
for  controlling  the  export  and  import  of 
munitions  should  be  given  such  authority. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
(SEC.  415) 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  use  of  funds 
available  for  defense  support  and  joint  con¬ 
trol  areas  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  food¬ 
stuffs  for  NATO.  The  Senate  amendment 
made  available  defense  support,  development 
assistance  and  Joint  control  area  funds  for 
aid  to  NATO,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  Organization  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Payments  Union  and  similar  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  bill.  In  adopting  the 
House  language,  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  made  it  clear  that  no  lack  of  United 
States  interest  in  encouraging  these  organi¬ 
zations  was  intended.  The  Senate  language 
was  considered  unnecessary,  since  no  pro¬ 
grams  were  presented  to  the  Congress  which 
would  justify  the  Senate  language  at  this 
time. 

EMIGRATION  TO  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  House  bill  (sec.  415)  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  payment  of  expenses  of 
travel  of  any  resident  in  the  United  States 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  permanent 
residence  there,  with  the  stipulation  that 
such  resident  shall  not  be  readmitted  to  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  amendment  did 
not  contain  this  provision.  Certain  psycho¬ 
logical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  proposal  are  obvious,  but  the  question  of 
administrative  difficulties  led  to  its  omis¬ 
sion  from  the  conference  agreement. 

IRISH  COUNTERPART  (SEC.  417) 

When  assistance  to  Ireland  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  was  termi¬ 
nated,  a  balance  amounting  to  approximate¬ 
ly  6  million  Irish  pounds  remained  in  the 
counterpart  account  established  by  Ireland 
as  required  by  that  act.  The  United  States 
and  Ireland  entered  into  an  agreement  on. 
June  17  of  this  year  providing  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  this  balance  within  Ireland  for 
the  purposes  of  scholarship  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  and  other  programs 
and  projects  to  improve  and  develop  the 
agricultural  production  and  marketing  po¬ 
tential  of  Ireland  and  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry. 

Under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  this  agreement  is  subject  to  approval 
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by  the  Congress.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  approving  the  agree¬ 
ment.  No  such  provision  was  in  the  House 
bill.  The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
Senate  language. 

TRANSFERABILITY  OF  FUNDS  (SEC.  SOI) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  funds 
available  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  the 
bill  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu¬ 
ant  to  that  provision  (including  any  un¬ 
expended  balances  carried  over),  through  a 
transfer  from  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  any  other  provision,  so  long  as  the  latter 
funds  are  not  reduced,  by  reason  of  the  trans¬ 
fer,  by  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  (including  carryover)  pursu¬ 
ant  to  that  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  broader 
transfer  authority.  It  fixed  no  limit  on  the 
amount  by  which  any  funds  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  such  a  transfer.  Also,  because  the 
Senate  amendment  applied  the  10  percent 
limit  on  reductions  to  the  total  amounts 
available  under  titles,  chapters,  and  sections, 
it  permitted  a  greater  than  10  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  case  of  funds  (such  as  those 
for  defense  support  for  Europe)  appropri¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  a  provision  within  a  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  except  that  limit 
on  the  increase  of  any  provision  by  transfer 
was  made  20  percent.  This  change  would 
make  possible  a  more  adequate  increase  to 
meet  unforeseen  developments  in  the  case 
of  certain  small  authorizations  where  a  10 
percent  increase,  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill,  would  permit  the  transfer  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  sum. 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  503) 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
a  certain  danger  in  maintaining  a  separate 
agency  concerned  exclusively  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  foreign  aid.  There  is  inevi¬ 
tably  a  tendency  for  such  an  agency  to  re¬ 
gard  the  supplying  of  aid  to  foreign  nations 
as  a  normal,  continuing  process. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
aid  to  other  countries  should  be  supplied 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances  to  meet 
specific  situations.  Although  the  United 
States  may  be  required  to  give  aid  every  year 
during  the  period  of  acute  danger  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  each  total  annual  program 
should  be  made  up  of  individual  temporary 
programs  to  meet  emergency  situations  in 
particular  countries  or  areas. 

It  is  desirable  that  permanent  legislation 
be  in  effect,  setting  forth  the  conditions,  pro¬ 
cedures  and  limitations  of  such  aid  programs, 
in  order  that  assistance  can  be  given  prompt¬ 
ly  and  effectively  when  necessary. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  a  special 
agency  devoted  to  developing  and  admin¬ 
istering  assistance  programs  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Under  the  circumstances 
such  programs  tend  to  become  an  end 
in  themselves.  Instead,  the  regular  de¬ 
partments  of  Government  responsible  for 
foreign  policy  and  for  defense  should  exer¬ 
cise  the  legislative  authority  which  this  bill 
provides  to  make  available  necessary  aid 
when  an  emergency  justifies  such  action. 
There  should  be  no  incentive,  however,  for 
those  responsible  for  such  action  to  perpet¬ 
uate  these  aid  programs. 

For  these  reasons  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  a  provision  specifically 
terminating  the  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration  on  June  30,  1955,  and  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  its  remaining  functions  to 
appropriate  departments  of  the  executive 
branch. 

LOANS  (SEO.  505) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  amounts  obligated  from 
appropriations  made  under  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  bill  (excluding  amounts  carried  over 


from  prior  appropriations)  shall  be  used  to 
make  loans.  The  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  that  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
the  bill  ( excluding  military  assistance  funds, 
but  including  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  section  402,  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  program)  the  equivalent  of  not 
less  than  $150  million  shall  be  used  to  make 
loans. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  used  to 
make  loans  and  funds  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  (direct  military)  are  included  within 
this  provision.  The  percentage  provision  of 
the  House  bill  would  have  required  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $300,000,000  would  be  loaned. 
The  figure  agreed  upon  reflects  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  of  conference  of  the 
possibilities  for  using  funds  effectively  on 
a  loan  basis. 

SHIPPING  ON  UNITED  STATES  VESSELS  (SEC.  509) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan¬ 
guage  not  included  in  the  House  bill  which 
made  clear  that  50  percent  of  cargoes  des¬ 
tined  for  joint  control  areas  should  be  trans¬ 
ported  on  United  States  vessels  and  that 
shipments  on  United  States  vessels  should 
only  be  made  when  the  rates  are  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  language  since  it  is  consistent 
with  and  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  House. 

NOTICE  TO  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES  (SEC.  513) 

The  House  bill  required  notice  to  be  given 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
whenever  action  is  taken  under  the  bill 
which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance 
substantially  different  from  the  program 
presented  to  the  Congress  during  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  replaced  this  provision  with  a  provi¬ 
sion  requiring  that  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  be  kept  currently  informed  of  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  in  programs  and  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor,  except  for  changes  directly  re¬ 
sulting  from  changes  made  by  Congress  in 
the  legislative  proposals  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
House  language  with  one  clarifying  modifi¬ 
cation.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  danger  that  this  requirement  might  im¬ 
pose  an  intolerable  administrative  burden  on 
the  executive  branch  in  reporting  program 
changes.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that 
the  requirements  of  this  section  need  not  im¬ 
pose  an  undue  administrative  burden  on  the 
Executive.  It  is  not  required  or  desired  that 
day-to-day  operating  adjustments  in  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  reported  to  the  committees 
of  Congress.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  new 
type  of  cooperation  between  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  mutual  security  program  and  the 
committees  of  Congress  will  result  from  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
ACTIVITIES  (SEC.  514) 


DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY  BY  THE  PRESIDENT — ■ 
TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  (SEC.  521) 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  President 
“may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  this  act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he 
shall  direct.”  The  Senate  amendment  con¬ 
tained  the  same  provision  but  added  a  man¬ 
date  that  after  June  30,  1955,  the  President 
shall  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
under  title  III  (technical  cooperation) 
through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  that  the  technical  cooperation  program 
is  a  long-range  program  representing  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  United  States  foreign 
policy,  and  hence  should  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  State  following  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  conference  agreement  reflects  this 
view  by  including  the  additional  Senate 
language. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  (SEC.  527  (C)  (1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  sec¬ 
tion  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall  ap¬ 
ply  to  persons  employed  or  assigned  under 
section  527  of  the  bill  by  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  to  carry 
out  mutual  security  programs  abroad.  Sec¬ 
tion  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  includes 
a  prohibition  against  the  application  of  any 
political  test  in  employment  matters.  No 
such  provision  was  included  in  the  House 
bill. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  appointment 
of  policymaking  officials  who  are  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  program  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  the  conference  agreement  incorporates 
the  Senate  language  with  a  modification  ex¬ 
empting  policymaking  officials  from  the 
operation  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act. 

WAIVERS  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  LAWS  (SEC.  533) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  author¬ 
ization  for  the  President  to  waive  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  making  of  contracts 
and  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds. 
An  identical  provision  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  by  the  House. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  language  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  does  not  permit  waiving  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  It 
is  understood  that  this  amendment  meets 
.the  objection  raised  to  this  section  in  the 
House. 

Under  the  Renegotiation  Act  the  Renegoti¬ 
ation  Board  has  authority  to  waive  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  renegotiation  to  any  contract 
entered  into  with  a  foreign  entity  upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  an  executive  department. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Laurie  Battle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi¬ 
sion  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  reserve,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  for  sale  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  for  use  in  the  international 
educational  exchange  program  (Fulbright). 
Sales  of  such  currencies  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  value  at  the  time  of  reservation  was 
authorized. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  provision.  All  local  cur¬ 
rencies  used  in  this  program  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  United  States  Treasury  with 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  and 
these  dollars  are  specifically  limited  for  use 
to  purchase  such  foreign  currencies.  If  such 
foreign  currencies  are  not  available  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  these  dollars  cannot 
be  used  and  the  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  is  correspondingly  reduced. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

unanimous  consent,  permission 
extenasremarks  in  the  Appendix  of/ihe 
Record,  otto  revise  and  extend  veja&rks, 
was  granteikto: 

Mr.  EberhaKjer  and  to  incjtfde  extra¬ 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  Hunter  ariiKto  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  MSss'Jxjhusetts. 

Mr.  Miller  of  .Nebraska\in  three  in¬ 
stances  and  to/iiiclude  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Rhodes’  of  Arizona  and  tckinclude 
an  articled  notwithstanding  the\esti- 
mated  additional  cost  will  be  $311.'! 

Mr.  Lane  in  three  instances  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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8  .  \EGI  SLAT  I VE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Knowland  said.*  11  If  action  on  the  farm  bill  can 

^mpleted  at  a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow,  the  Senate  could  then  proceed  to/ a  call 
bills  on  the  calendar  as  to  which  there  is  no  objection.  If  discussion  of 
theKbill  should  continue  through  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  evening,  it  may/be 
necessary  to  take  up  the  social-security  bill,  the  conference  report  6n  the 
atomic-energy  bill,  and  the  conference  report  on  the  mutual-se cur ity bill, 
before  proceeding  to  a  call  of  the  calendar. ;.  The  adjournment  resolution  will 
require  an  amendment  providing  that  the  House  shall  adjourn  sine /die  while  the 
Senate  continues  in  session  or  takes  a  recess,  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  solve  its  own  problems cn  (ppo  13168-9.) 

9*  FOREIGN-AID  APPROPRIATION  BILE,  1955*  In  reporting  this  bill,  II.  R.  1C051,  (see 
Digest  151)  the\Appropriations  Committee  stated  in  its  reports  ’'For  the  last 
fiscal  year,  theNpurplns  commodity  program  totaled  '’<245  million  and  for  fiscal 
1955,  it  is  estimated  that  6350  million  in  surpluses  wjJQ.  be  utilized  over  a 
wide  area.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill/for  the  disposition  of 
commodities  whereverNfeasible  and  practicable,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Agricultural  Assistance  and  Development  Act  enacted  by  this  Congress  con- 
\  tains  authority  for  theXdisposition  of  an  additional  ''>700  million  in  surplus 
commodities  under  certain^  conditions  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new  program 
on  a  quid  quo  basis  will  displace  all  other  programs  which  have  been  carried  on 
on  a  grant  basis cu  \ 

The  committee  recommended  r>9,957,621  for  multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion,  a  reduction  of  68,000,000  from  the  budget  estimate.  The  House  had 'denied 
this  request  entirely.  The  committee  report  states:  "This  appropriation  is 
made  with  the  understanding  that 'no  further  pledge  shall  be  made  to  the  United 
Nations  for  the  expanded  technical  .^assistance  program. .  .without  prior  authori¬ 
zation  by  the  Congress.. »  This  appropriation  is  made  with  the  further  under¬ 
standing  that  a  study  will  be  instituted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  whole 
multilateral  technical  assistance  program., . 

The  committee  struck  out  a  provision ^in  Sec.  104  which  was  commented  upon 
in  the  committee  report  as  follows:  "Under  the  provision  which  has  been  strick¬ 
en  by  the  committee,  the  administration  would  have  been  required  to  purchase 
local  currency  funds  received' under  section  550  from  the  new  appropriations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  before  they  could  be  used  respite  the  express  provision 
included  in  section  550 «  /his  would  have  the  effect  of  penald  sing  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  cooperating  with  the  United  States  by  purchasing  surplus  agri- 
cultural  commodities." 


:o. 


HOUSE. 


10.  FOREIGN  AID,*  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Agreed,'  202  to  53,  to  the  conference  report 
on  II.  R.  9678,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  (pp,  13079-83)*  lor 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  see  'Digest  130, 


Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  973^  the  atomic  energy 
2639)  (pp.  13036-78),  The  conferees  agreed  top.  provision  to 


11.  ATOMIC  SHE 

bill  (II.  R^pt, 

make  it  certain  that  AEC  may,  if  it  obtains  funds  from  CongresSy  construct 
atomic  smcrgy  plants  for  the  purpose  of  generating  e?Lectricity,  but  that  such 
plants/must  be  built  on  the  basis  of  a  research  arid  development  project  and 
not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  generating  commercial  electricity.  Thejr  agreed 
thatf,  in  the  event  AEC  has  any  surplus  byproduct  electrical  energy,  \t  may  use 
it/  sell  it  to  another  public  body  or  to  private  institutions,  and,  insofar 
practicable,  AEC  must  give  preference  to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives  in 
<he  sale  thereof.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision  to  make  it  clear  that 
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Federal  agency  or  any  public  agency  which  may  be  otherwise  empowered, 
w  to  do  so,  and  which  may  have  funds  therefor,  may  apply  to  AEC  for 
license  to  generate  electricity  from  an  atomic  reactor.  They  deleted  tj 
provision  to  permit  cancellation  of  any  international  agreement 
at  under  the  proposed  law  by  concurrent  resolution  or,  under  certain/c ircum- 
by  the  President.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision  requiring 
that  any\patent  conceived  by  any  individual  during  the  course  of'  afty  associa¬ 
tion  with \he  Government ' s  atomic  energy  program  shall  become  thA  property 
of  the  U,  s\  Government  unless  AEC  may  be  willing  to  surrender  /its  claim 
to  a  particular  patent.  They  also  agreed  that  AEC  may  give  preference  in 
issuing  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  production  or  utilization  facilities 
of  a  commercial 'or  research  nature,  to  those  willing  to  make  available  for 
general  use,  at  aN^oyalty,  whatever  patents  may  be  conceived, 

12,  FARI-I  LOANS.  ReceivedNthe  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8152,  to  extend  the  dir¬ 
ect  home  and  farmhouse v loan  authority  of  VA  under  title  III  of  the  Servicemen1 
Readjustment  Act  of  19U^  and  to  make  additional  funds  available  therefor 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  the  dir- 
iinue  until  June  30,  1955*  permits  the  sale  of 
previously  made  loans  to  individuals,  and  authorizes  037*500,000  for  each 


(H.  Rept, '2652)  (p.  1307^ 


ectloan  program  shall  c< 


quarter  beginning  July  1,  191 


13.  PERSONNEL.  Passed,  351  to  29,  with  -amendments,  H,  R.  921x5*  to  increase  postal 
employees'  pay  by  1%  (pp.  13028-5*1) .  / 

The  House  Administration  Committee  reported  (Aug.  6)  with  amendment, 

H.  R.  771x5*  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  railing  to  political  activities  by  Govern¬ 
ment  employees,  so  as  to  modify  the 


Act  relating  to  employees  of  State 


alties  and  other  orovisions  of  the 


cal  agencies  whose  activities  are 


financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  'grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
(H.  Rept.  2638),  This  bill  was  passed  on  vAug.  5*  prior  to  being  reported- 
(see  Digest  150). 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil -Service  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H,  R.  9586,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  limit  annuities 
to  employees  x-iith  1  year  of,  civilian  service  in  the  2-year  period  immediately 
preceding  separation  (H.  Rent.  261*8)  (p.  13106).  \  “  m 

/  ^  ^ 

/ 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


/ 


llx.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  10193,  by  Rep.  Frasier,  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Preference 

Act  of  19l|li  in  order  to  give  preference  in  promotions  and^transfers  to  prefer¬ 
ence  eligibles  under  the  provisions  of  such  act;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  (p.  13107). 

15.  SURPLUS  LAND.  ,/S.  381x7*  by  Sen,  Eastland,  to  provide  that  certain  land- acquiree 
for  f lood-cohtrol  purposes  which  is  suitable  for  agricultural  use  be  disposed! 
of  as  surplus  property;  to  Public  Works  Committee  (p.  13112). 


/ 


/ 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


16,  PRICE^SUPPORTS .  Sen,  Boxxring  inserted  a  liilwaukee- Journal  editorial  discxssing 
th^  effects  of  price  supports  on  surpluses  and  stating  that  "Only  one  thj 
seems  obvious:  There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this  farm  surplus  problem" 

(p.  A5850).  '  '  ■, 


/ 


/ 
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Statement 

i  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  Li 
nhe  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  /of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  S.  3546,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  immediate  program  for  the  moc|fern- 
iAtion  and  improvement  of  such  merchant- 
type  vessels  in  the  reserve  fleet  as  are  aeces- 
saity  for  national  defense,  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  explanation  of  tbi  effect 
of  ttie  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
fereiKe  report:  / 

S.  $546  as  passed  by  the  Senate/provided 
that  within  12  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act  the  Secreta^r  of  Com¬ 
merce  shall  enter  into  contracts  kor  the  re¬ 
pair,  modernization,  and  conversion  of  vessels 
as  may  tie  necessary  to  carry  om  the  provi¬ 
sions  ofythis  act.  It  further  provided  that 
such  contracts  may  provide  fey  expenditure 
by  the  United  States  of  not  more  than  $45 
million.  It  also  provided  thaf/such  contract^ 
should  be  with  private  shipbuilding  or  ship-? 
repair  yards  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gulfj 
coasts  of  thV  United  States,  and  on  the  Great: 
Lakes  or  other  inland  waterways.  It  also! 
provided  that  in  entering  into  such  contract^ 
the  Secretary Vif  Commerce,' shall  not  alter  the 
present  Maritime  Administration  policy  of 
inviting  split  pids  for  drydock  and  nondry- 
dock  work.  l4  require®  that  bids  on  any 
such  contracts  shall  include  any  towage  and 
insurance  cost  involved^  Finally,  it  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  of  not 
in  excess  of  $45  millioh  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  t  precisions  of  this  act. 

As  amended  b$  the  House,  S.  3546,  ex¬ 
tended  the  12-mokm  period  to  24  months; 
reduced  the  $45  million  authorization  and* 
contract  ceiling  tos$25  million;  deleted  the 
Great  Lakes  or  other  inland  waterways  pro¬ 
vision;  deleted  tile  provision  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  not  to  alter  the  pres¬ 
ent  Maritime  Administration  policy  of  invit-J 
ing  split  bids  fir  drjtoock  and  nondrydock 
work;  deleted  tfie  requirement  that  bids  on 
any  such  contract  shall  include  towage  and 
insurance  cost/involved\  and  inserted  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  contracts  in  question  may 
be  negotiated  without  qpmpetitive  bidding 
whenever  such  action  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  off  Commerce  tp  be  necessary  tc 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

It  was  tpe  view  of  the \ conference  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  House  amendments,  with 
two  excemions,  were  sound,  and  should  be 
adopted.  J  The  first  exception  raised  by  the 
Senate  Conferees  and  concurred  in  by  the 
House  donferees  was  that  the  bill  should! 
provide/that  in  entering  into  \uch  contracts 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  alteri 
the  present  Maritime  Administeation  policy! 
of  inditing  single  bids  or  split  <£>ids  or  both 
for  d/ydock  and  nondrydock  wo  A.  The  sec¬ 
ond  /exception  raised  by  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  and  concurred  in  by  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  was  that  the  provision  that  the  con¬ 
tracts  in  question  may  be  negotiated  with¬ 
out  competitive  bidding  whenever\such  ac¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  the  Secretaryftof  Com¬ 
merce  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  act  is  unnecessary  in  \view  oi 
ft  he  fact  that  under  present  law,  inXappro- 
rpriate  situations,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
already  has  the  power.  \ 

Thor  C.  TollefsonA 
John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  \ 
John  H.  Rat,  i 

Herbert  C.  Bonner,  \ 
John  F.  Shelley,  \ 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House* 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9678)  to  promote  the  security  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  fur¬ 


nishing  assistance  to  friendly  nations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  proper 
point  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  conference  report? 

•  The  SPEAKER.  It  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  then  wishes  to  reserve  a  point  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  and 
to  be  recognized  on  that  point  of  order 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
serves  a  point  of  order  and  he  may  be 
recognized  when  the  statement  is  read. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
5,  1954.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  certain  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  exceeded 
their  authority  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  9678 ; 
that  therefore  the  pending  conference 
report  is  improperly  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  provide  clear  language  with 
respect  to  procedure  by  which  the  House 
agrees  to  a  conference  and  authority  is 
given  for  the  appointment  of  conferees 
or  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  met  at  12 
o’clock  noon  on  August  4,  1954;  that 
thereafter  a  message  was  received  from 
the  Senate  informing  the  House  that  the 
other  body  had  passed  H.  R.  9678,  with 
an  amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  was  requested;  that  later 
in  the  House  session  of  the  afternoon 
of  August  4,  1954,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  asked  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  desk  the 
bill  H.  R.  9678,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  other  body.  Subsequently, 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  4,  1954,  the 
Chair  appointed  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  even  before  the  papers  were 
received  from  the  other  body,  requesting 
a  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
before  authority  was  given  by  the  House 
for  a  conference,  and  well  before  the 
formal  appointment  of  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  certain  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  ap¬ 
parently  designated  themselves  as  con¬ 
ferees  and  entered  into  agreement  on 
one  or  more  substantial  issues  in  dis¬ 
agreement  in  connection  with  the  bill 
H.  R.  9678;  that  such  agreement  or 
agreements  were  entered  into  even  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Representatives  for¬ 
mally  and  officially  convened  at  12 
o’clock  noon  on  August  4,  1954,  and  gave 
assent  to  a  conference. 

I  further  point  out  that  President 
Eisenhower,  at  his  press  conference  on 


or  about  10:30  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  August  4,  1954,  deplored  a  substantial 
reduction  in  funds  authorized  under  H. 
R.  9678;  that  a  member  of  the  alleged 
conference  between  the  two  bodies  pub¬ 
licly  stated  that  even  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  his  statement  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  to  restore  these  funds 
at  least  in  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  find  no  precedent 
which  permits  Members  of  the  House  to 
enter  into  a  conference  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  authority  from  the  House  for  so 
doing.  The  weight  of  all  precedents 
governs  from  the  initial  authority  for  a 
conference,  the  appointment  of  conferees 
and  their  conduct  flow  therefrom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  clearly  set 
aside  when  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whether  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  or  any  other 
committee,  designate  themselves  as  con¬ 
ferees  or  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  enter  into  alleged  conference 
agreements  without  direct  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

I  insist,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  tolerated,  the  well-defined  rule 
providing  for  the  instruction  of  con¬ 
ferees  or  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  other  vital  rules  pertaining 
to  conference  procedure  will  be  made 
meaningless,  and  lead  to  procedural 
chaos. 

I  ask  that  the  point  of  order  be  sus¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  the  bill, 
H.  R.  9678,  be  returned  to  the  status  it 
occupied  before  being  sent  to  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
state  on  the  gentleman’s  point  of  order 
that  he  has  no  cognizance  of  informal 
meetings  that  may  have  been  held.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  not  know 
what  Members  were  doing  if  they  met 
informally  in  a  group  to  discuss  any 
specific  subject.  All  the  Chair  can  do  is 
to  take  the  report  that  is  here.  All  10 
signatures  are  on  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  is  here  in  a  legal 
manner. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  taking  up  a  conference  report  on 
an  authorization  bill  after  the  appro¬ 
priations  it  was  supposed  to  have  au¬ 
thorized  have  passed  the  House  and  also 
have  been  acted  on  by  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  other  body.  There¬ 
fore,  a  great  deal  of  the  excitement  has 
gone  from  this  measure. 

The  amount  of  appropriations  passed 
by  the  House  and  those  that  are  tenta¬ 
tively  adopted  by  the  committee  in  the 
other  body  are  below  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  conference  report.  That 
is  another  reason  the  conference  report 
is  not  very  exciting.  Of  course,  the 
amounts  in  this  bill  are  limitations  on 
appropriations,  and  provide  ceilings,  not 
money. 

The  House  provided  a  bill  for  1955  au¬ 
thorizations  of  appropriations  of  $3,368,- 
608,000.  We  had  future  authorizations 
for  infrastructure  and  certain  authori¬ 
zations  on  which  there  were  no  limits. 
That  is,  in  this  legislation,  on  the  large 
important  items,  we  put  limits  on  the 
authorizations,  but  there  are  some  items 
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on  which  we  put  no  limits  on  appropria¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  case  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  in  many  of  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tees,  as  you  well  know.  In  any  case,  what 
was  done  on  limitations  of  amounts  in 
the  committee  of  conference  was  this: 
The  conferees  legally  met  and  started  to 
confer.  They  were  faced  by  the  fact 
that  the  House  had  already  acted  on  the 
appropriation  under  a  special  rule,  and 
the  other  body  was  starting  to  act.  So 
■we  split  the  difference  between  our  two 
bills.  We  threw  off  about  $314  million. 
They  did  the  same.  We  came  out  with 
an  authorization  figure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  of  $3,054,568,000.  The  only 
amount  for  future  appropriation  on 
which  any  authorization  was  limited  was 
for  future  slices  of  infrastructure,  of 
$198,300,000. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  thing 
done  in  the  conference  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  termination.  Under  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  is  to  be  terminated 
at  the  close  of  business  on  June  30,  1955. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we  will 
not  have  any  independent  agency  or 
semi-independent  agency  dispensing  for¬ 
eign  aid.  From  that  time  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  departments  will  take  over  such  ac¬ 
tivities  as  will  proceed  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  June  30,  1955,  title  II,  Development 
Assistance,  will  also  terminate,  with  1 
year  after  that,  to  liquidate  and  wind 
up  and  transfer  their  affairs  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  departments. 

Title  I,  military  assistance,  has  no  ter¬ 
mination  date  in  it,  nor  has  title  III, 
technical  assistance.  We  did  not  want 
to  tell  Congress,  our  own  people,  our  al¬ 
lies,  or  our  enemies  that  we  were  going 
to  terminate  military  assistance  to  those 
who  are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  fight 
in  the  common  cause  until  such  time  as 
the  threat  by  our  enemies  ceased.  We 
did  not  want  to  place  any  date  on  the 
windup  of  this  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  so  popular  and  so 
valuable. 

Title  IV  contains  certain  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  be  continued  under  the 
regular  departments. 

This  labor  of  your  committee  replaces 
14  scattered  bills  and  laws  and  estab¬ 
lishes,  I  think,  a  more  coherent  and  con¬ 
sistent  administration  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  want  to  thank  every 
member  of  my  committee  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  job  they  did  while  considering 
this  mutual-security  bill.  Not  only  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  but  subsequently  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  House 
conferees  for  their  conscientious  work  in 
bringing  to  the  House  this  conference 
report.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  it  re¬ 
flects  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  House. 

In  passing  I  cannot  help  but  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  committee 


for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done 
and  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  pick  out  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committe  for  his  outstanding 
work  but  every  Member  in  this  House 
knows  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  has  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job,  both  in  committee  and  han¬ 
dling  this  bill  on  the  floor  and  I  believe 
the  House  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  your  House  conferees  is  that  they  made 
a  reduction  in  conference  of  $314  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  House  bill.  At  first  blush 
one  would  think  this  was  not  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  House,  but  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  the  House 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  was  about  the  same  amount 
below  the  House  authorization  bill,  one 
finds  that  the  conferees  have  very  accu¬ 
rately  reflected  the  views  of  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  at  this 
point  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  general  trend  which  this  leg¬ 
islation  has  taken.  In  1952  President 
Truman,  in  his  last  budget  request, 
asked  for  $7.9  billion  for  foreign  aid. 
President  Eisenhower  asked  for  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion  this  year.  While  legislative  action 
is  not  complete  on  this  year’s  foreign- 
aid  bill,  it  cannot  be  much  more  than 
$3  billion  and  will  probably  be  less. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  this  session  of 
Congress  will  cut  our  foreign  aid  more 
than  50  percent  below  the  1952  figure. 

Another  significant  feature  of  this  bill 
has  been  the  changing  pattern  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  from  economic  to  military.  We 
all  recall  that  under  the  Marshall  plan 
foreign  aid  was  almost  100  percent  eco¬ 
nomic,  but  with  the  initiation  of  the 
mutual-security  bill  there  has  been  a 
most  significant  change  until  now  this 
year’s  bill  carries  between  75  and  85  per¬ 
cent  for  military  support  to  our  allies 
and  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
for  economic  aid  which  is  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  carrying  out  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram.  So  we  have  seen  a  shift  from  2 
years  ago  when  our  aid  was  about  equally 
divided  between  economic  and  military 
to  the  vast  majority  of  our  aid  being 
for  military  purposes  to  our  allies  for 
our  own  security  and  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

This  means  virtually  abandoning  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  per  se.  If  the  need  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  due  to  the  continued  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  Soviet  on  the  free  world 
then  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  economic 
aid  business  and  limit  our  assistance  to 
-military  goods  and  supporting  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
and  our  friends  to  defend  ourselves. 

One  of  the  most  important  successes 
won  by  the  House  conferees  in  their 
negotiations  with  the  Senate  conferees 
involved  the  disposal  of  United  States 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  A 
total  of  $350  million  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  are  to  be  used  only  to  pay  for  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products.  As  a  result  of  in¬ 
sistence  by  the  House  conferees  language 
was  included  requiring  that  these  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  products  be  sold  rather  than 
given  away  to  foreign  nations  receiving 
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United  States  aid.  Such  sales  will  be 
made  for  foreign  cuiTencies  rather  than 
United  States  dollars  but  these  curren¬ 
cies  will  belong  to  the  United  States  and 
will  be  subject  to  United  States  control. 
We  can  use  that  local  money  to  pay 
for  things  we  have  to  buy  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  It  saves  our  taxpayers  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  and  at  the  same  time 
helps  us  get  the  items  we  need. 

This  year  the  House  insisted  on  putting 
in  a  loan  provision.  Instead  of  giving 
this  money  away,  we  are  willing  to  lend 
some  of  it.  This  is  a  new  departure — but 
I  hope  one  that  will  be  followed  more 
frequently.  Under  the  new  bill  not  less 
than  $200  million  can  be  used  only  to  . 
make  loans  and  should  result  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  saving  of  this  amount  for  our 
hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

In  its  final  form,  the  bill  retains  the 
provision  which  originated  in  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  limiting  off¬ 
shore  procurement.  Before  funds  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  are  used  to  buy  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  in  foreign  countries  the 
President  has  to  consider  whether  such 
procurement  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  United  States  economy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  where  unemployment 
exists.  This  restriction  will  result  in 
channeling  a  significant  amount  of  the 
funds  provided  by  the  bill  into  United 
States  manufacturing  communities. 

But  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
that  your  conferees  accomplished  was 
the  way  they  terminated  the  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Your  conferees  did 
not  terminate  the  military  or  the  point 
4  programs  because  they  realized  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  continue  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  The  FOA 
never  particularly  objected  before  to  an 
across-the-board  termination  date  being 
put  into  this  bill  because  they  knew  that 
the  necessity  of  continuing  military  and 
point  4  aid  would  automatically  continue 
the  agency. 

This  separate  agency’s  functions  of 
dispensing  economic  aid  and  other  minor 
programs  could  well  be  handled  by  other 
permanent  agencies  without  it  being 
perpetuated. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  military  aid  is  obvious.  While  we 
do  not  know  the  answers  to  many  im¬ 
portant  questions,  however,  we  do  know 
the  Soviet  threat  still  confronts  us  and 
that  it  has  not  diminished  in  any  way. 

For  example,  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
answers  in  southeast  Asia.  The  armi¬ 
stice  in  Indochina  has  created  new  prob¬ 
lems  and  new  uncertainties.  The  full 
consequences  of  recent  developments  in 
that  area  are  not  yet  known.  The  hos¬ 
tilities  there  were  not  our  war  and  the 
cease-fire  agreements  bringing  the  fight¬ 
ing  to  an  end  were  not  our  agreements. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
situation  which  remains  in  that  part  of 
the  world  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
Recognized  that  fact  by  shifting  our 
major  emphasis  from  military  aid  to 
Europe  to  equal  emphasis  in  that  area. 

It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  threat  continues,  for  our  own 
security  and  defense  we  must  help  those 
who  will  help  us  defend  the  free  world. 
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If  war  should  come  I  want  it  fought  as 
far  away  from  our  shores  as  possible.  I 
do  not  want  to  fight  it  alone  but  want  the 
help  of  all  the  allies  we  can  secure  on  our 
side.  We  never  should  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  being  the  sole  gladiator  to 
save  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs 
which  we  have  initiated  is  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  backward  countries — the  point 
4  program.  In  my  opinion  we  get  more 
for  our  money  from  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  than  any  other.  But  under  the 
administration  of  this  program  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  to  broaden  out 
its  scope  and  instead  of  confining  it  to 
technical  assistance,  scientific  advice, 
and  so  forth,  it  was  rapidly  becoming 
a  worldwide  WPA.  Instead  of  giving 
limited  technical  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  we  found  ourselves  building 
huge  dams,  watersheds,  powerplants, 
and  other  industrial  projects  which  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  under  this  program 
and  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  grants 
but  if  undertaken  at  all  should  be  made 
in  the  form  of  loans.  It  believe  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  the  provision  that  it  has 
inserted  in  this  bill,  which  limits  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  scope  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program  to  its  original 
purposes. 

So  it  is  clear  that  by  the  continuation 
of  the  military  and  point  4  programs 
an  opportunity  is  presented  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  separate  FOA  agency.  This 
clears  the  way  for  elimination  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  undesirability 
of  maintaining  an  agency  concerned  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  There  is  inevitably  a  tendency 
for  such  an  agency  to  regard  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  aid  to  foreign  nations  as  a  nor¬ 
mal,  continuing  process. 

Aid  to  other  countries  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
to  meet  specific  situations.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  maintain  a  special  agency 
devoted  to  developing  and  administer¬ 
ing  assistance  programs  throughout  the 
world.  Under  the  circumstances  such 
programs  tend  to  become  an  end  in 
themselves. 

Instead,  the  regular  departments  of 
Government  responsible  for  foreign 
policy  and  for  defense  will  exercise  the 
legislative  authority  which  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  to  make  available  necessary  aid 
when  an  emergency  justifies  such  action 
and  not  a  separate  agency  such  as  FOA. 
There  should  be  no  incentive,  however, 
for  those  responsible  for  such  action  to 
perpetuate  these  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  regardless  of  the 
questions  and  difficulties  which  I  have 
raised.  We  must  act.  We  cannot  wait 
for  the  dust  to  settle.  The  men  in  the 
Kremlin  must  know  that  the  United 
States  has  at  hand  the  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  any  situations  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

(Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remai'ks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gordon]. 


Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  9678 
represents  a  fair  compromise  between 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House  and  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  best  agreement 
which  was  obtainable. 

In  the  case  of  the  mutual  security  bill, 
as  is  the  case  of  most  legislation,  there 
were  important  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
other  body  will  recede  on  all  points  and 
that  the  House  bill  will  emerge  from  con¬ 
ference  without  change. 

The  authorization  of  funds  was  com¬ 
promised  on  a  strictly  50-50  basis.  The 
Senate  went  up  and  the  House  went  down 
by  an  equal  amount.  The  details  of  the 
funds  are  shown  in  the  statement  of 
managers.  I  can  think  of  no  more  equit¬ 
able  way  of  reconciling  these  differences. 

In  general,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
the  House  insisted  on  provisions  which 
tighten  the  administrative  control  of 
the  program. 

In  the  case  of  transfers  authorized  for 
one  purpose — such  as  military — to 
another  purpose — such  as  development 
assistance — the  House  was  able  to  re¬ 
tain  a  limitation  that  no  authorization 
could  be  increased  by  more  than  a 
designated  percentage.  No  such  limita¬ 
tion  was  in  the  Senate  bill  nor  in  pre¬ 
vious  legislation.  This  will  prevent 
transferring  a  large  sum  from  a  large 
authorization  into  a  small  authorization 
with  the  result  that  an  amount  several 
times  as  large  as  that  voted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  specific  purpose  may  be  made 
available.  The  percentage  for  this  type 
of  transfer  in  the  House  bill  was  10  per¬ 
cent  and  the  conference  agreement 
raised  this  to  20  percent.  Nevertheless, 
the  Senate  bill  had  contained  no  limita¬ 
tion  of  this  nature. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pre¬ 
serves  the  language  of  the  House  bill, 
requiring  that  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  be  given  much  more  detailed  and 
frequent  reports  of  changes  in  the 
mutual  security,  program  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  This  requirement  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  tendency,  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  number  of  instances  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  of  the  administrators 
of  the  program  to  submit  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  detailed  figures  for 
their  anticipated  programs  in  a  country 
and  then  carry  out  entirely  different 
programs  there. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  House 
conferees  receded  on  one  important 
point.  The  conference  agreement  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  that  the  overseas  per¬ 
sonnel  hired  under  this  legislation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  political  test  for 
employment  except  for  policy  making 
officials. 

The  conferees  worked  hard  and  there 
were  many  technical  provisions  that  re¬ 
quired  careful  attention.  I  feel  that  a 
good  job  has  been  done  and  that  the 
House  should  accept  this  report. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  one  section  in  the  MSA 
bill  and  in  the  conference  report,  in  part 


to  make  clear  to  the  agency  that  will 
administer  this  law  the  plain  intent  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  section  402,  which 
earmarks  $350  million  of  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  made  available  under  this 
act  to  be  used  only  for  the  export  and 
sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  re¬ 
member  that  last  year  there  was  put  into 
the  MSA  bill  in  conference  section  550, 
which  the  administrative  agencies  did 
not  welcome  because  they  would  like  to 
have  had  a  wholly  free  hand.  It  re¬ 
quired  that  they  use  not  less  than  $100 
million  and  not  more  than  $250  million 
to  purchase  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  export  them  for  sale 
in  lieu  of  American  dollars  or  other 
means  of  giving  assistance.  When  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  law  to  use  that  procedure, 
they  disposed  of  $245  million  worth  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  program  has  proved  remarkably 
successful  and  has  moved  more  surplus 
commodities  into  useful  commerce  than 
any  other  provision  of  law.  But,  like  all 
new  programs,  it  needed  to  be  reviewed. 
The  main  provisions  of  section  550  had 
been  incorporated  into  a  new  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  passed 
by  the  House  some  weeks  ago  as  the 
so-called  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act.  So  the  part 
of  the  foreign-aid  legislation  last  year 
which  dealt  with  use  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  had  been  removed  and  was  now 
in  agricultural  legislation.  Hence,  we 
had  to  write  section  402  so  as  to  try  to 
tie  these  two  programs  together,  one  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  bill  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  the  other  by 
the  FOA  in  the  promotion  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

There  are  four  points  that  ought  to 
be  made  perfectly  clear  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  act  itself  in  section  402  and 
the  comments  on  it  in  the  conference 
report  on  page  41.  The  first  point  is 
that  at  least  $350  million  of  the  funds 
appropriated  must  be  used  to  finance  the 
export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  agencies  preferred  authorization 
to  let  them  either  give  away  or  sell  the 
commodities.  The  conference  report 
makes  clear  that  they  must  sell,  or  else 
not  use  that  amount  of  money  at  all. 
The  foreign  currencies  received  accrue 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  not  owned  by  the  recipient  countries 
as  are  counterpart  funds  generated  by 
grants.  They  are  not  jointly  owned. 
They  are  owned  by  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  they  can  be  controlled  by  the 
United  States  and  can  be  used  to  further 
other  proper  interests  of  the  United. 
States  than  just  assistance  to  the  coun¬ 
tries,  in  helping  them  strengthen  their 
defenses,  which  is  the  main  objective  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Second,  the  commodities  will  have  to 
be  sold  under  uniform  procedures.  In 
the  past,  there  has  been  an  occasion  or 
two  where  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  selling  at  world  prices  as  they  are 
required  to  by  the  law,  but  the  FOA  was 
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making  some  offers  at  the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  within  a  purchasing  country  which 
were  below  world  prices.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  could  lead  both  to  dumping  and  to 
chaos  in  the  foreign  disposal  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities.  So  this  bill  makes 
clear  that  whatever  Government  agency 
is  handling  the  sale  abroad  of  these 
commodities,  the  operations  and  proced¬ 
ures  and  practices  must  be  uniform,  and 
in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
in  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  The  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  must  not  be  permited  to  go 
from  one  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  another  agency  and  bargain  back  and 
forth  with  the  idea  they  can  get  a  better 
deal  with  one  than  with  the  other.  So 
far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and  the  use 
of  private  channels  of  trade,  all  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  sort  must  be  in  accordance 
with  uniform  procedures. 

Third,  the  agency  managing  the  sale 
abroad  of  surplus  commodities  under 
this  act  and  handling  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  must  constantly  keep  a 
weather  eye  open,  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way,  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  its  trade,  its  markets,  its  sources 
of  raw  materials,  while  helping  to  build 
up  the  economy,  military  and  political 
strength  of  friendly  countries.  Under 
section  104  of  the  Agricultrual  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  received  shall  be  used 
is  to  “help  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
on  a  mutually  advantageous  basis.” 

Another  objective  is  “to  promote  bal¬ 
anced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  the  nations.”  That  is,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  the  purposes  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act,  these  currencies  are 
to  be  used  to  serve  the  legitimate  objec¬ 
tive  of  developing  expanding  markets 
for  our  own'  commodities.  There  is  a 
direction  in  the  law  to  administer  the 
program  in  such  a  way. 

A  fourth  point  is  that  these  foreign 
currencies  can  be  applied  against  the 
loan  requirements  under  the  act.  At 
least  $200  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  made  available  must  be  in  the 
form  of  loans  for  repayment,  not  just 
grants.  These  foreign  currencies  as 
well  as  dollars  can  be  used  to  satisfy  that 
requirement  for  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make  these 
points — merely  for  amplification  of  sec¬ 
tion  402  and  in  a  sense  to  be  a  direction 
to  those  who  are  to  administer  the  act. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  533  contains  a 
waiver  of  certain  Federal  laws.  That 
was  stricken  in  the  House,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the 
reinsertion  of  that — on  what  basis? 

Mr.  VORYS.  You  will  remember  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis! 
made  a  very  able  and  compelling  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  House  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  language  which  had  been 
in  the  law  since  the  ECA  as  it  was  in  the 
House  bill  contained  a  waiver  of  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Renegotiation  Act,  and  the 
entire  waiver  provision  was  stricken. 
Mr.  Curtis  admitted  later  that  some 
such  waiver  language  was  needed  and, 
therefore,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
waiver  but  exempted  from  the  waiver 
the  provisions  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951.  We  had  in  the  conference  a 
series  of  laws  which  it  was  necessary  to 
waive  at  times  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
offshore  contracts  are  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  remembers  that  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  was  stricken  out 
by  a  vote  of  122  to  70  or  some  such  vote. 
If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me  just 
a  moment  the  gentleman  understands 
that  this  sets  aside  many  other  laws  be¬ 
sides  the  Buy  American  Act  and  any 
number  of  other  laws.  I  could  give  him 
a  recapitulation  of  the  laws  that  are  set 
aside. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  the  conferees  had 
them  and  they  were  also  referred  to  in 
the  House  reports  so  that  we  were  quite 
familiar  with  them.  Remember,  this  re¬ 
fers  only  to  contract  and  accounting  re¬ 
quirements.  The  laws  waived  are  listed 
in  Executive  Order  10519.  This  is 
needed  to  relieve  procurement,  ship¬ 
ment,  and  similar  operations  from  tech¬ 
nical  restrictions  that  are  unnecessary 
and  cumbersome  in  connection  with 
these  overseas  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Also,  this  provides  that 
the  President  may  spend  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  this  act  in  any  way  he 
may  specify,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
Other  provisions  in  this  bill  apply  to  that. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  on  that 
amendment,  as  on  some  others,  what  we 
had  to  do  was  to  arrive  at  some  ground 
with  the  other  body  where  we  could  get 
together.  They  felt  that  they  dropped 
out  more  of  their  bill  than  we  did  of  ours. 
What  we  had  to  do  was  to  split  the  differ¬ 
ence  on  certain  items  and  change  the 
language  around  on  others  so  that  we 
could  arrive  at  an  agreement,  as  is  nearly 
always  the  case  with  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Under  the 
provisions  for  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
turaT  surpluses,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  is  allowed  for  the  purchase 
of  dairy  products? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  whole  $350  million 
could  be  spent  for  dairy  products,  but  I 
presume  possibly  they  may  pass  it  around 
a  little.  There  is  no  specification  of  the 
amount  for  any  particular  surplus  prod¬ 
uct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
it  depends  upon  how  many  buyers  they 
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can  find  for  the  surplus  commodities. 
This  is  not  a  grant.  If  it  were  a  grant 
we  could  have  written  a  directive  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  amount  should 
be  for  this  or  that  product,  but  this  goes 
where  we  have  to  get  people  to  buy  our 
surplus  commodities  and  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not 
also  whether  the  State  Department  wants 
to  send  our  surpluses  abroad? 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  have  to  send  at 
least  $350  million  abroad  under  this,  or 
not  use  the  money  at  all. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Under  this  provision 
they  either  spend  the  $350  million  for 
surplus  agricultural  •  products,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
has  described,  and  I  want  to  pay  my 
compliments  and  the  compliments  of 
the  committee  and  the  conferees  for  the 
able  work  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  done  on  this,  they  either  spend 
it  for  that  or  they  do  not  spend  it  at  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  But  this 
is  all  one  lump  sum,  and,  as  you  say, 
can  be  used  for  any  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Any  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  product. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  .Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Is  that  fund  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  provided  in  section 
415,  which  provides  that  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  the  international  organization  they 
are  authorized  to  expend  funds  provided 
in  section  131  and  section  403  for  stra¬ 
tegic  stockpiling  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
supplies? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes.  The  strategic 
stockpile  of  foodstuffs  would  not  come 
out  of  the  $350  million,  I  believe. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unqualifiedly  and  un¬ 
equivocally. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  to  the  committee  of  conference 
with  instructions  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  insist  on  disagreement 
to  that  portion  of  the  Senate  amendment 
designated  as  section  533,  "Waivers  of  cer¬ 
tain  Federal  Laws.’’ 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  97,  nays  266,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows  : 

[Roll  No.  140] 

YEAS— 97 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

H.  Carl. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Bailey 
Beamer 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Brooks,  La. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Budge 

Burdick 

Carlyle 

Cederberg 

Church 

Clevenger 

Cole,  Mo. 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Coon 

Cunningham 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dempsey 


Abbitt 
Addonizio 
Allen,  Calif. 
Allen,  ni. 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bates 
Battle 
Becker 
Bender 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton, 
Frances  P. 
Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 
Bonin 
Bosch 
Bowler 
Bramblett 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown,  Ga. 
Brownson 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Bush 
Byrd 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Campbell 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Carrigg 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Chudoff 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Cooper 

Corbett 

Coudert 

CreteUa 

Crosser 

Crumpacker 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis.  Ga. 


Dolliver 

Dowdy 

Fisher 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Gentry 

George 

Grant 

Gross 

Hagen,  Minn. 
Haley 
Hand 
Hardy 

Harrison,  Nebr. 
Herlong 
Hillelson 
Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hruska 

Jensen 

Jonas,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.  C. 

Kearney 

Knox 

Krueger 

Laird 

Long 

Lovre 

McCulloch 

McGregor 

McMillan 

McVey 

NAYS— 266 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Deane 

Delaney 

Derounian 

Devereux 

D’Ewart 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Dollinger 

Dondero 

Donohue 

Donovan 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Doyle 

Durham 

Eberharter 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Engle 

Fallon 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Fernandez 

Fine 

Fino 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gamble 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Goodwin 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Green 

Gregory 

Hagen,  Calif.  ' 

Hale 

Harden 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 
Harvey 
Hays,  Ark. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hebert 
Heselton 


Mack,  Wash. 
Martin,  Iowa 
Miller,  Nebr. 
Mills 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Nicholson 
Norrell 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

O’Konski 

Passman 

Phillips 

Reed,  HI. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scherer 

Short 

Sikes 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Stringfellow 

Talle 

Teague 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Van  Pelt 

Velde 

Whitten 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Winstead 

Young 


Hess 

Hiestand 

Hinshaw 

Holifield 

Holmes 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hope 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Howell 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackson 

James 

Jarman 

Javits 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten,  Mo. 

Kean 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelley,  Pa. 
Kelly,  N.  Y. 
Keogh 

Kersten,  Wis. 
Kilday 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Pa. 
Kirwan 
Klein 

Kluczynski 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lanham 

Latham 

Lesinskl 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McConnell 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

Mack,  HI. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marshall 


Matthews 

Priest 

Springer 

Meader 

Prouty 

Staggers 

Merrill 

Rabaut 

Stauffer 

Merrow 

Radwan 

Steed 

Metcalf 

Ray 

Sullivan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rayburn 

Taber 

Miller,  Kans. 

Reams 

Taylor 

Miller,  Md. 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Thornberry 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Tollefson 

Mollohan 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Trimble 

Morano 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tuck 

Morgan 

Richards 

Utt 

Moss 

Riehlman 

Van  Zandt 

Multer 

Riley 

Vorys 

Mumma 

Roberts 

Vursell 

Murray 

Robeson,  Va. 

Wainwright 

Natcher 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Walter 

Neal 

Rodino 

Wampler 

Oakman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Warburton 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Watts 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Westland 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Rooney 

Wickersham 

O’Neill 

Sadlak 

Widnall 

Osmers 

St.  George 

Wier 

Ostertag 

Saylor 

Wigglesworth 

Patman 

Schenck 

William,  N.  J. 

Pelly 

Scott 

William,  N.  Y. 

Perkins 

Scudder 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Pfost 

Seely-Brown 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Philbln 

Selden 

Wolverton 

Pilcher 

Shelley 

Yates 

Pillion 

Sheppard 

Yorty 

Poage 

Shuford 

Younger 

Poff 

Small 

Zablocki 

Polk 

Smith,  Miss. 

Price 

Smith,  Va. 

NOT  VOTING— 

69 

Andresen,  - 

Gubser 

Rains 

August  H. 

Gwinn 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Angell 

Halleck 

Regan 

Barden 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rivers 

Barrett 

Hart 

Roosevelt 

Belcher 

Hill 

Scrivner 

Bentley 

Hillings 

Secrest 

Bentsen 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Shafer 

Boggs 

Jonas,  Ill. 

Sheehan 

Boykin 

Kilburn 

Sieminski 

Buckley 

Lantaff 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Busbey 

LeCompte 

Spence 

Canfield 

Lucas 

Sutton 

Chatham 

Lyle 

Thompson, 

Clardy 

McCormack 

Mich. 

Condon 

Machrowicz 

Thompson,  Tex.1 

Cotton 

Mason 

Vinson 

Curtis,  Nebr. 

Nelson 

Weichel 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Norblad 

Wharton 

Dies 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Wheeler 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Patten 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Evins 

Patterson 

Withrow 

Golden 

Powell 

Wolcott 

Graham 

Preston 

Mr.  Wolcott  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  August  H.  Andresen  with  Mr.  O’Brien 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Angell  with  Mr.  Evins. 

Mr.  Hill  with  Mr.  Condon. 

Mr.  Scrivner  with  Mr.  Dawson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Withrow  with  Mr.  Hart.  . 

Mr.  Shafer  with  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Graham  with  Mr.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Gubser  with  Mr.  Sieminski. 

Mr.  Golden  with  Mr.  Secrest. 

Mr.  Norblad  with  Mr.  Boykin. 

Mr.  BETTS 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  HILLELSON 
from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  SIKES  changed 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ  changed 
from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  changed  his 
from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska  changed 
his  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  202,  noes  55. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


changed  his  vote  from 
changed  his  vote 
his  vote  from 
his  vote 
vote 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followim 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr.  Jonas  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  McCor-; 
mack  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  against. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Canfield  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Wyoming  for,  with  Mr, 
Chatham  against. 

Mr.  Patten  for,  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.  Bentsen  for,  with  Mr.  Vinson  against.! 

Mr.  Lyle  for,  with  Mr.  Preston  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Rains 
against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Sheehan  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against.' 

Mr.  Busbey  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Tex¬ 
as  against. 

Mr.  Weichel  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Patter -i 
son  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kilburn  with  Mr.  Barden. 

Mr.  LeCompte  with  Mr.  Lantaff. 

Mr.  Cotton  with  Mr.  Machrowicz. 

Mr.  Bentley  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Clardy  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Wharton  with  Mr.  Regan. 


ir.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asH 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commi  > 
on  Un-American  Activities  have  u  l 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on-;  ; 
bill  H.  R.  9838. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman'  from 
Illinois?  \ 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


MBIA 


DISTRICT  OF  COL]: 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  O.’Hara]  is  recognized. 

_ 

PROVIDING  THATjTHE  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  POLICE  FORCE  SHALL  KEEP 


ARREST  BO< 
OPEN  TO  PI 


KS  WHICH  ARE 
IC  INSPECTION 


Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the 
bill  (S.  3655)  to  provide  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  force  shall  keep  arrest 
books  which  are  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  same  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  /equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

lere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  explain  the  bill?  . 
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Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  bill  last  week,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  it  again. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
provide  that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
shall  keep  arrest  books  which  are  open 
to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  offeXany  amendment  to  the 
bill?  \ 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  No;  I 
have  no  amendment  to  offer  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS, there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  386  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  amended  (D.  C.  iSpde,  sec. 
4-134),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
“and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3); 'by  re¬ 
numbering  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph.,  ( 5) ; 
and  by  inserting  between  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  \ 
“(4)  Arrest  books,  which  shall  contain  the 
following  information : 

"(a)  Case  number,  date  of  arrest,  and  time 
of  recording  arrest  in  arrest  book; 

“(b)  Name,  address,  date  of  birth,  color, 
birthplace,  occupation,  and  marital  status  of 
person  arrested; 

“(c)  Offense  with  which  person  arrested 
was  charged  and  place  where  person  was  ar¬ 
rested; 

"(d)  Name  and  address  of  complainant; 
“(e)  Name  of  arresting  officer;  and 
“(f)  Disposition  of  case;  and.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  389  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
amended  (D.  C.  Code,  sec.  4-135),  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  389.  The  records  to  be  kept  by  para¬ 
graphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  section  386 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  when  not 
in  actual  use  and  this  requirement  shall  be 
enforceable  by.  mandatory  injunction  issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  application  of 
any  person.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


voted  for  it  last  year,  and  the  bill  was 
vetoed.  The  amendment  involved  an¬ 
other  filling  station. 

It  is  objectionable  because  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  District  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  corporation  counsel,  and  the 
Planning  Commission  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  dealing  with  this  problem. 

They  advised  me  that  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  must  be  dealt  with  by  new  regula¬ 
tions  and  possibly  new  legislation  which 
will  be  before  us  probably  the  first  part 
of  the  year;  not  discriminating  by  sin¬ 
gling  out  just  one  instance. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  thought  the  Zon¬ 
ing  Act  stated  that  the  Congress  should 
and  could  make  regulations  to  change 
this  act  at  its  will. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  does;  but,  of  course,  the 
Congress  has  the  right  to  change  any 
law. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  gentleman  will 


/ 


\ 

Nebraska.  I  with- 


AMENDING  ALLEY  DWELLING  ACT 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  I  call  up  the 
bill  (S.  3506)  to  repeal  the  act  approved 
September  25,  1914,  and  to  amend  the 
act  approved  June  12,  1934,  both  relating 
to  alley  dwellings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  Consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  have  any  objection  to  the 
amendment  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Yes;  I 
am  going  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendments. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  there  is  so  much  objection 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  will  be 
happy  to. 

The  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  gentle- 
mail’s  amendment  to  the  extent  that  I 


The  SPEAKER, 
state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  If  this  bill 
is  considered  in  the  House  as  in  £he 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  will  it  permit 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  Discussion  may  be 
had  under  the  5 -minute  rule  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  the  bill  is  read  for  amend¬ 
ment.  \  / 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  For  what 
length  of  time?\  / 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  bill  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  there  is  no  general 
debate.  Debate  is  under  the  5 -minute 
rule. 

Mr.  MILLER  of 
draw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be/it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  comfort,  morals,  and  safety,  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  as  dwellings  o: 
buildings  situated  in  the  alleys  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,”  approved  September  25, 
1914  (38  Stat.  716),  as  amended  (secs.  5-101, 
102,  D.  C.  Code,  1951  edition),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  4  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  as 
dwellings  of  buildings  situated  in  alleys  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  replat¬ 
ting  and  development  of  squares  containing 
inhabited  alleys,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  comfort,  morals,  safety,  and  welfare, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  June  12, 
1934  (48  Stat.  932),  as  amended  (sec.  5-106, 
D.  C.  Code,  1951  edition) ,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  approval  or  July  1,  1955,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

The  Clerk  read  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  to 
permit  the  erection,  construction,  altera¬ 
tion,  conversion,  maintenance,  and  use  of 
such  buildings  and  other  improvements  on 


square  1928,  lot  numbered  800  (southeas 
corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Wisconsin  a/id 
Massachusetts  Avenues  Northwest),  situated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  Copiimis- 
sioners  may  deem  appropriate  for  thb  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  the  business  .which  is 
being  conducted  on  such  land  or/  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  That  bill  mated  only  to  the 
amendment  of  the /Alley  Dwelling  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  June  12, 
1934,  so  as  to  remove  therefrom  provis¬ 
ions  which  would  make  it  unlawful  after 
June  30,  1955/ to  use  oroccupy  any  alley 
building  or  structure  as  a  dwelling  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  also  to  remove  a 
provision  which  would  prohibit  the  con¬ 
struction,  alteration,  or  conversion  of 
any  building  or  structure  for  use  as  an 
alley  dwelling,  and  a  penalty  provision 
relating  to  the  foregoing. 

Further,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  act 
)f  September  25,  1914,  also  relating  to 
alley  dwellings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  the  House  amended  S.  3506 
so  as  to  add  thereto  a  provision  which 
would  permit  the  reconstruction  of  non- 
conforming  gasoline  filling  stations  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  area  of  the  District  which 
has  been  zoned  as  residential  (A) .  This 
amendment  to  the  bill  is  in  effect  an 
amendment  to  the  Zoning  Act  of  1935 
and  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  matter 
of  alley  dwellings  and  is,  therefore,  not 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  referred  to  alley  dwellings  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  dealt  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  subject — zoning  law  and 
zoning  regulations. 

The  amendment  also  seeks  to  amend 
the  title  of  this  bill.  It  does  not  pertain 
to  the  legislation  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
le  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Ir.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
teridthe  amendment  is  germane  to  the 
bill,  V  3506,  on  the  ground  the  purposes 
of  the\amendment  and  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  S.  3506,  relate  to  alley  improve¬ 
ment.  l\lso  contend  it  is  germane  on 
the  ground  that  both  the  bill  S.  3506  and 
the  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  permission  to  repair  and  im¬ 
prove  propertj\here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 

Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  was  offered 
not  here  today  in  the  HouseSLut  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  which  time  Wp  had  a 
full  quorum  present.  The  amendment 
was  voted  and  written  into  the  bill  when 
a  full  quorum  was  present  in  a  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  meeting  of  the  Distinct 
of  Columbia  Committee.  I  am  not  si 
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■F-ARI-i  PROGRAM .  The 
day,  the  conference 


conferees  were  granted  permission  ,t  o  file,  by  midnight  Satur- 
e  report  ph  H.  R.  9680,  the  farm  program  bill  (p*.  13918). 
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2,  PERSONNEL.  Passed  x-iithout  ’ amendment  H,  R.  ,1993 \to  amend. the  Civil  Service 

Retirement  act  so  as  to 'provide  for  inclusion  inythe  computation  of  accredited 
service  ,of  certain  .service  rendered  States  in  connection  with  Federal-State  . 
extension,  experiment  station,  f  orest  and  watershed '-protection,  plant-pest  and 
-  animal-disease  con/rol,  and  vocational  education  progisams,  and  the  rural-relief 
program  carried  put  by  the  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations  (pp.  13909-6) 
Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  9986,-  to  amend  the  CWil  Service  Retirement 
Act  so  as  to  limit  annuities  to  employees  with  ,1  year  of  v civilian  service  in  .• 
the  2-year  j/riod  immediately  preceding  separation  (p.  13909'). 

3.  P/CLAIiATipf! .  Discussed  and  passed  over  S.  118,  to  authorize  the/Washita  River 
Basin  nhoject,  Okla.  (pp.  13909,  13/13). 


convey- 
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EDUCATION,  Concurred  in  Senate  amendment  to  H,  R,  1797*  to  provide 
ie  by. the  Inferior  Department  of  a  tract  of  land  to  the  Okla.  A' 

13910).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

//VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Passed  over  H,  R.  10077*  to  restore  the  TJSDA  animal-poultr\ 
ins£ection  authority,  regarding  imports  into  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  a  modified 


aSis  (p.  13505). 
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TRi^SPORTATlON .  'Discussed  and ‘passed  over  S.  906,  to  establish  the  finality 
of  contracts  between  the.  Government  and  common,  carriers  of  passenger^/ and 
and  freight  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (pp.  13502-5). 


7.  FARM  PRICES.  Rep.  Brooks',  La.,  urged  an  investigation  into  the  f apt.  that 


'prices  of yagri cultural  commodities  are  falling  without  a  compensating  fall  in 
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the  prices  6f  these  same  commodities .  to  the  consumer"  (p.  1351 9/» 
STATEHOOD.  Mrs.  Farrington  spoke  urging  statehood  for  Hawaii/ (p.  13518) 
•ADJOURNED  until  Moh»,  Aug..  l6  ‘(pp.  13518,  13530).  ‘ 

senate 
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•FOREIGN  AID;  SURPLUS  C0M-IQD1TIES •  Agreed  to  the  conference  -report  on  H.  R, 

*■  9678, -the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  (pp.  13621-2).  This  bill  will 
•now  be  sent  to  the  President.  \ 


FARM  LOANS.  Concurred  in  the 

*  •  *  * 

•‘Centred  Bank  for  Cooperatives  f 
consolidated  debentures,  (p.  1.3 


use 


the 


region 


amendments  tfo  S.  3U87,  to  authorize  the 

banks  for  cooperatives  to  issue 
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VEHICLES.  Passed  as  reported  Pi.  R.  8753,  / o  authorize  GSA  to  establish  and 
operate  motor  pools  and  systems  and  tb  phovide  office  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings  when  agencies  are  moved  to  new  locations,  to  direct  the  GSA  to  report  the 
unauthorized  use  of  Government  motor ,,  vehicles,  and  to  authorize  CSC  to  regulate 
operators  of  Government  motor  vehicles  (pY.13o01). 


13.  MEXICAN  FENCE.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  llh,  authorizing  appropriations  for 


construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
fence  project  (pp.  13610-1). 


the  Mexican  western  land  boundary 
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15. 
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CUSTOMS  SIMPLIFICATION.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R,  1QQ09,  to  provide  for  review 
of -  customs  tariff  schedules,  to  improve  procedures  fqr  the  tariff  classification 
of  unenumerated  articles/  to  repeal  or  amend  obsolete\provisions  of  the 
customs  law,  etc.  (pp.,2j6l2rl|.) . 

FARM  PROGRAM .  Sen.  Mat  kins  praised  Senate  passage  of  H.  R\9680,  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  bill,  and  congratulated  Secretary  penson  for  the  "statesmanlike  manner" 
in  which  he* presented  to  the  American  public  the  case  for  a  riexible  price- 
support  program  /p .  13533). 

Sen.  Aikerr  inserted  two  newpaoer  editorials  commending  pasdqge  of  the  farm 
program  bill  -(pp.  13532-3). 


16. 


RECLAMATION /  The  Interior  and  Insular  affairs  Committee  reported  witn,  amend¬ 
ment  H*  R/  5301,  to  authorize  Interior  Department  loans  to  privately  owned, 
reclamation  projects  (3.  Rept.  2l) 72 )  (p.  13531). 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  \T ,  R. 
9981,/ to  provide  for  construction  of  distribution  systems  on  authorized  Federal 
reclamation  projects  by  irrigation  districts  and  other  public  agencies '(S. 

Re/t.  21*76)  (p.  13531). 
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iipon  the  United  States  District  Couij 
pr  the  Southern  District  of  New  Yo 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judg¬ 
ment  upon  a  claim  of  the  Bunker  Hill 

Development  Corp.  _ 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

MiL  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  president,  2  bills  relating  fo  this 
matter  have  already  been  passed,  1  of 
which  *has  become  an  act. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  feeing  no  objection,  Ahe  bill  (S. 
2980)  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  district  of  New  York  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  a 
claim  of  th&  Bunker  Hill  Development 
Corp.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,'as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted\etc„  That  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  Hie  Upited  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
by  subsection  (b)  -,of  Section  1346,  title  28, 
United  States  Coder  is  hereby  extended  to  a 
civil  action,  which  Way  be  commenced  not 
later  than  1  year  aft®  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act,  asserting  any  claim  or 
claims  of  Bunker  Hill  Development  Corp., 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y j,  against  the  United  States 
for  alleged  damages  arising  out  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  SteWart  Freld,  a  United  States 
Air  Force  base  located  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allegedly  damage  its 
golf  course  apd  buildings  as  a  result  of 
weed-laden  soil  dust  and  dement  dust  blow¬ 
ing  over  its  properties  in  1942  and  1943,  and 
to  destroy  aJ  proposed  hou^ng  development 
of  said  corporation,  and  f or  alleged  dam¬ 
ages  to  thy  property  of  said\corporation  by 
reason  of  the  alleged  failure  fef  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  and  maintainlproper  drain¬ 
age  frorrv  said  Stewart  Field,  which  resulted 
and  successively  results  in  the  storm-flooding 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation.  Any  such 
civil  action  may  be  joined  for  trial  with  any 
pending  action  between  the  Bun&r  Hill  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  and  the  United  States  rela¬ 
tive  /to  damages  in  the  construction  of 
Stewart  Field.  Except  as  otherwise\provided 
in  this  act,  all  provisions  of  law  applicable 
in,  and  to  such  subsection,  and  applicable  to 
judgments  therein  and  appeals  therefrom, 
re  made  equally  applicable  in  resnsct  of 
le  civil  actions  authorized  by  thife  act. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  constitute  an  ad- 
f  mission  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  .  | 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  completes 
the  call  of  the  calendar  of  bills  to  whifeh 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  the  desk  a  privileged  matter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un¬ 
finished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  plan  to  take  up  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill  conference  report  tonight? 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  late 
does  the  Senator  plan  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ate  remain  in  session? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  understood 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  have  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  mutual  security 
bill  conference  report.  I  know  of  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  conference  report;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  This 
is  not  the  appropriation  bill;  it  is  the 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  When  action  on 
the  conference  report  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  it  will  be  my  intention  to  move 
that  the  Senate  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  action  is 
completed  on  it  by  10  o’clock? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  By  10  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  by  10 
o’clock  tonight. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  there  is 
a  reasonable  chance  of  doing  so.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
a  matter  to  take  up,  which  he  informs 
me  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  bill.  I  had  expected  that  it  would 
follow  the  call  of  the  calendar,  as  the 
Senator  from  California  told  me  it 
would.  But  if  it  involves  any  prolonged 
discussion  or  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  have  it  understood  that  there 
Will  not  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
I  doubt  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  one. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9676)  to  promote  the 
security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  furnishing  assistance  to  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  August  5,  1954,  pp.  12840- 
12850,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
^  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
them,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  conference  report,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  is  it  not,  that  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  will  go  out  of  existence  by  next 
June  30? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program,  point  4,  will  be 
handled  by  the  State  Department.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Military  aid  will 
be  continued  through  the  Department  of 
Defense,  without  a  termination  date;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Title  2,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  will  go  out  of  existence  next  June 
30,  with  a  1-year  liquidation  period.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
will  be  terminated  completely  and  finally 
on  June  30,  1955.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  bill  so  provides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  mutual 
security  bill  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Bill  Conference  Report 

I  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
the  report  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
-Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  I  believe  that 
the  conferees  did  a  commendable  job  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Senate.  The 
report  was  unanimously  approved  and  was 
signed  by  all  five  Senate  conferees — Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Hickenlooper, 
Senator  George,  Senator  Green,  and  my¬ 
self,  as  chairman.  For  the  most  part,  the 
changes  which  the  Senate  insisted  on  re¬ 
taining  in  the  House  bill  were  accepted  by 
the  House  conferees. 

I  shall  say  just  a  word  about  the  amount 
authorized  in  the  pending  bill.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  agreed  upon  a  total 
authorization  of  $3,252,886,000.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  reduction  of  $314,040,000  from  the 
House  figure  and  an  increase  of  $314,040,000 
over  the  Senate  bill. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  with 
a  detailed  account  of  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  conference.  The  House  accepted  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill  with  respect  to  the 
following  matters: 

1.  The  development  of  weapons  of  ad¬ 
vanced  design. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  seating  of  Red  China 
in  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  50-50  shipping  clause. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  program  relating  to 
strategic  materials. 

5.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  use  of 
counterpart  currency. 

There  are  3  or  4  matters  that  I  wish  to 
discuss  very  briefly.  These  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  relating  to  loans,  agricul¬ 
tural  surplus,  transferability,  and  finally, 
the  termination  of  the  program. 

1.  Agricultural  surplus:  The  House  bill 
earmarked  $500  million  of  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  and  export  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  Senate  bill 
set  aside  $350  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
conferees  agreed  upon  the  $350  million 
figure  and,  with  some  changes,  the  language 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
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2.  Loans:  A  similar  compromise  was 
achieved  with  respect  to  loans.  The  House 
bill  provided,  In  general,  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  amounts  available  should 
be  used  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  Senate 
on  the  other  hand,  provided  that  not  less 
than  $150  million  of  the  total  amount  avail¬ 
able  should  be  used  to  make  loans.  The 
conferees  agreed  upon  $200  million,  which 
is  the  figure  contained  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  able  to  make  effective  use 
of  these  funds  on  a  loan  basis. 

3.  Transferability  of  funds:  There  was  also 
a  substantial  difference  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  relating  to  the  transferabil¬ 
ity  of  funds  from  one  section  of  the  bill  to 
another.  While  I  personally  prefer  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  because  it  provides  a  broader 
transfer  authority,  the  conferees  finally 
adopted  a  compromise  which  is  considerably 
less  liberal  than  the  Senate  had  approved 
but  still  much  less  restrictive  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  House  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
even  with  this  reduced  transferability,  there 
will  be  enough'ffexibility  in  the  bill  to  en¬ 
able  the  President  to  meet  any  unforeseen 
emergency. 

4.  Termination  of  the  program:  The  con-, 
ferees  also  adopted  substantially  the  Senate 
language  with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  The 
bill  as  now  drafted  makes  it  clear  that  the 
FOA  shall  come  to  an  end  on  June  30,  1955 
and  provides  for  its  remaining  functions  to 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriate  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  at  that  time. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  the  work  of  the 
conferees.  The  bill  which  we  present  is 
another  important  step  in  our  collective 
efforts  to  build  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
the  conference  report  its  overwhelming  ap¬ 
proval. 

AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  32  OF 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2420)  to 
amend  section  32  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  32  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  Stat.  411), 
as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub¬ 
section  : 

“(h)  The  President  may  designate  one  or/ 
more  organizations  as  successors  in  interes 
to  deceased  persons  who,  if  alive,  would/be 
eligible  to  receive  returns  under  the  provisos 
of  subdivision  (C)  or  (D)  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)  thereof.  An  organization  so  designated 
shall  be  deemed  a  successor  in  merest  by 
operation  of  law  for  the  purpose  M  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  (1)  hereof.  .  Return  may  be  made, 
to  an  organization  so  designat^Q,  (a)  before 
the  expiration  of  2  years  fronythe  vesting  of 
the  property  or  interest  in, Question,  if  the 
President  or  such  officer  or  dgency  as  he  may 
designate  determines  froifi  all  relevant  facts 
of  which  he  is  then  advised  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  reasonable  ckjubt  that  the  former 
owner  is  dead  and  ip*  survived  by  no  person 
eligible  under  section  32  to  claim  as  succes¬ 
sor  in  interest  by  inheritance,  devise,  or 
bequest:  and  (b) 'after  the  expiration  of  such 
time,  if  no  claim  for  the  return  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  interest  is  pending.  Total  returns 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$3  million, 

“No  return  may  be  made  to  an  organization 
so  designated  unless  it  files  notice  of  claim 
before’the  expiration  of  1  year  from  the  effec- 
late  of  this  act  and  unless  it  gives  firm 


returned  to  It  or  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
property  or  interest  will  be  used  on  the  basis 
of  need  in  the  rehabilitation  and  settlement 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  suffered 
substantial  deprivation  of  liberty  or  failed 
to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  within 
the  meaning  of  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D) 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  hereof;  (ii)  it  will 
transfer,  at  any  time  within  2  years  from 
the  time  that  return  is  made,  such  property 
or  interest  or  the  equivalent  value  thereof  to 
any  person  whom  the  President  or  such 
officer  or  agency  shall  determine  to  be  eligible 
under  section  32  to  claim  as  owner  or  suc¬ 
cessor  in  interest  to  such  owner,  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  devise,  or  bequest;  (iii)  it  will  make 
to  the  President,  with  a  copy  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Congress,  such  reports  (including  a 
detailed  annual  report  on  the  use  of  the 
property  or  interest  returned  to  it  or  the 
proceeds  of  any  such  property  or  interest) 
and  permit  such  examination  of  its  books  as 
the  President  or  such  officer  or  agency  may 
from  time  to  time  require;  and  (iv)  will  not 
use  such  property  or  interest  or  the  proceeds 
of  such  property  or  interest  for  legal  fees, 
salaries  or  any  other  administrative  expenses 
connected  with  the  filing  of  claims  for  or  the 
recovery  of  such  property  or  interest. 

‘The  filing  of  notice  of  claim  by  an  organ- 
zation  so  designated  shall  not  bar  the  pay- 
;nt  of  debt  claims  under  section  34  of  this, 
act  ^ 

used  in  this  subsection,  'organizatip 
meanV.only  a  nonprofit  charitable  corpyfra- 
tion  incorporated  on  or  before  January  1, 
1950,  unfler  the  laws  of  any  State  jo f  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  the  power  to  sue  and  be  suec 

Sec.  2.  Thevfirst  sentence  of  section  33  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Agx  of  October 
6,  1917  (40  Stat'411),  as  amepded,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  tb4  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence,  and/inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolonand  the  following:  “ex¬ 
cept  that  return  may\b£  made  to  successor 
organizations  designated  pursuant  to  section 
32  (h)  hereof  if  notic/ofXdaim  is  filed  before 
the  expiration  of  Jr  year  i^oin  the  effective 
date  of  this  act.’* 

Mr.  McC ARRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  bill  dealing  with  “helpless  prop¬ 
erty.”  It  provides  that  certaingproperty 
seized  bythe  United  States  on  the  theory 
that  it^was  owned  by  enemy  nationals 
but  which  has  been  found,  in  fad$,  to 
have/been  owned  by  persecuted  persL, 
whp  have  now  died  without  heirs,  may  _ 
turned  over  to  nonprofit  organization!.. 
resignated  by  the  President  for  the  use 
of  persons  in  the  same  class  as  the 
original  owners. 

As  Senators  know,  by  far  the  largest 
class  of  persecutees  whose  property 
would  be  affected  by  this  bill  were  Jews. 
I  am  informed  that  the  interested  Jew¬ 
ish  organizations  have  been  consulted  in 
connection  with  the  House  amendments 
to  this  bill,  which  are  substantially  tech¬ 
nical,  and  that  the  House  amendments 
are  acceptable  to  these  organizations, 
and  that  Senate  concurrence  is  desired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Rubin,  reciting  the 
facts  as  I  have  stated  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


tive.- 


and  responsible  assurance  approved  by  the 
president  that  (i)  the  property  or  Interest 


Landis,  Cohen,  Rubin  &  Schwartz, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  9,  1954. 
The  Honorable  Pat  McCarran, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarran:  The  undersigned 
understands  that  S.  2420,  the  heirless  prop¬ 
erty  amendment  to  the  Trading  With  the 


Enemy  Act,  with  certain  amendments,  wa 
passed  today  by  the  House  of  Represent 
tives. 

The  interested  Jewish  organizations  jtfere 
\  consulted  in  connection  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  in  question.  The  amendments  are 
therefore  acceptable  to  those  organizations, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  ensuring  Enactment 
in  the  present  session  of  Congress,  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  Senate  concurrence  in 
those  amendments. 

It  goes  without  saying  tbfit  we  are  most 
appreciative  of  your  gresp  contribution  to 
passage  of  this  bill. 

For  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  I  am. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Seymour  J.  Rubin. 

Mr.  McCARI^AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  th g  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amend-ftient  to  the  bill  (S.  2420). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


3ELING  OF  PACKAGES  CONTATN- 
IG  FOREIGN-PRODUCED  TROUT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2033) 
relating  to  the  labeling  of  packages  con¬ 
taining  foreign-produced  trout  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  requiring  certain 
information  to  appear  on  the  menus  of 
public  eating  places  serving  such  trout, 
which  were,  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out 
““(n)”  and  insert  ““(o)”;  on  page  1, 
lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  “of  this  title”;  on 
page  2,  lines  10  and  11,  after  “(2)  ”  strike 
out  “each  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
package  is  contained  in  a  wrapper”  and 
insert  “if  the  package  is  broken  while 
held  for  sale,  each  unit  for  sale  (consist¬ 
ing  of  one  or  more  trout)  is  in  a  pack¬ 
age;”;  on  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  “and 
wrapper”;  on  page  2,  strike  out  line  17 
over  to  and  including  line  2,  page  3,  and 
insert : 

(b)  No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form 
ready  for  serving  or  shall  serve  at  a  public 
eating  place  trout  produced  outside  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  or  possessions, 
unless  a  notice  is  displayed  prominently  and 
conspicuously  in  such  eating  place  stating 
that  “ -  trout  is  served  in  this  res¬ 

taurant,”  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  with 
le  name  of  the  country  in  which  such  trout 
produced. 

page  3,  after  line  13,  insert: 

Sec\4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  6  months 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 
“An  act  relating  to  the  labeling  of  pack¬ 
ages  containing  foreign-produced  trout 
sold  in  the  uWted  States,  and  requiring 
certain  information  to  appear  in  public 
eating  places  semng  such  trout.” 

Mr.  FERGUSON^  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]  asked  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  amendments  to  Senate  bill 
2033.  The  minority  leader  desired  to 
have  time  to  consider  the  inatter.  I  now 
desire  to  have  the  PIouse\imendments 
considered. 

The  House  has  amended  k  the  bill. 
However,  since  introduction  of ‘the  bill, 
Public  Law  518  of  the  83d  Congress,  2d 
session,  has  been  passed,  and  that  law 
has  added  a  section  408  to  the  Fea^ral 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  341  et  seq.).  Ac 
cordingly,  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur’) 
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AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  furnishing 
assistance  to  friendly  nations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954”. 

TITLE  I— MUTUAL  D¥FENSE“TSSiSTAnCE - 

Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reaffirms  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress  hereby 
■inds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of  support  based 
upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  measures  in  the 
common  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to 
friendly  nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such  nations  in  arrange¬ 
ments  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such 
military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favoring  the  creation 
by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organiza¬ 
tion,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish 
a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative  of 
|China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
^Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress 
insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security, 
of  the  implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations 
which  he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such  other 
appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from 
any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international 
organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision 
of  any  service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  personnelof  the  Department  of  Defense  solely 
to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of  a  noncom¬ 
batant  nature,  including  military  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  section  104,  not  to  exceed  $1,270,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  chapter ;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
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priations  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (including  the  appropriation  for 
mutual  special  weapons  planning),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection;  all  of  which  is 
68  stat.  833,  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June  30,  1955. 
68  stat.  834.  (b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  including  expenses  incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  equipment  or  materials  outside 
the  United  States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procure¬ 
ment  will  result  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  Adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the 
industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  strategic  and 
logistic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  procurement  abroad; 

(2)  Production  of  such  equipment  or  materials  outside  the/ 
United  States  under  inadequate  safeguards  against  sabotage  or^ 
the  release  to  potential  enemies  of  information  detrimental  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with  procurement  in  the 
United  States,  taking  into  account  transportation  costs  for 
delivery  overseas;  and 

(4)  Delays  in  delivery  incompatible  with  United  States  defense 
objectives. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. —  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  already  made 
between  the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental 
66  stat.  6  46.  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $780,- 
000,000,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such  purpose.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  such 
purpose,  in  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $321,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended.  Such  contributions  by 
the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as  here¬ 
tofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  nations  for  collective! 
defense  other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section 
103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under  sectjon  402  in  amounts 
totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended 
under  this  section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of 
taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — (a) 
Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  which 
is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available  solely  to 
maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the 
recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area 
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or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act 
of  aggression  against  any  nation.  _ 68  stat.  834, 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the  68  stat*  835 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 

areas : 

( 1 )  In  order  to  promote  an  integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  and  to  support  concrete  measures  for  political  federation,  mili¬ 
tary  integration,  and  economic  unification  in  Europe,  equipment  and 
materials  of  the  value  programed  for  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  for 
nations  signing  the  treaty  constituting  the  European  Defense  Com¬ 
munity  shall,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty,  be  delivered 
only  to  such  of  these  nations  as  have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  have 
joined  together  in  or  are  developing  collective  defense  programs  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near  East, 

Africa,  and  South  Asia  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
its  area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the 
recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
and  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly, 
to  the  free  peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organization, 
consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a 
program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  insure  that  the  value  (as  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  section  545)  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services 
heretofore  furnished  under  military  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  Acts  repealed  by  this  Act  or  hereafter  furnished  pursuant  to  section 
103  (a)  to  nations  or  organizations  in  each  of  the  four  areas  named 
in  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  heretofore 
made  available  for  military  assistance  in  that  area  pursuant  to  Acts 
repealed  by  this  Act  plus  the  amount  herein  specified  for  that  area : 

(1)  In  the  European  area  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey), 

$617,500,000. 

(2)  In  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey),  Africa,  and 
South  Asia,  $181,200,000. 

(3)  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  $583,600,000. 

(4)  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $13,000,000. 

(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  equipment,  materials,  and  services  of  a  value 
not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  (1)  that  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balances  referred  to  in  section  103  (a)  which  was  available 
on  June  30,  1954,  to  furnish  assistance  in  any  of  the  areas  named  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  amount  specified  in  the 
applicable  paragraph  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  additional 
assistance  in  such  area,  may  be  furnished  in  any  other  such  area  or 
areas,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  or  programed  or  hereafter 
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made  available  solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  104  (pertaining  to 
infrastructure)  shall  not  be  included  in  the  total  fixed  for  each  such 
area,  h'unds  heretofore  appropriated  for  military  assistance  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  but  transferred  from  such  use  under  section 
513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  under  section 
408  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  shall  be  included  in 
the  total  for  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  which  such  transfer  was  made, 
and  not  in  the  total  for  the  area  from  which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Sec.  106.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services. — 

(a)  The  President  may,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to 
any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  or  international 
organization :  Provided ,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  which  has  not  signed 
an  agreement  under  section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United 
States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President  shall 
have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  by  such  nation 
solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or 
to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake 
any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state. 

(b)  Whenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of 
or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to 
any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  available 
the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 

(h)  of  section  545 :  Provided ,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment 
or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than 

( i )  the  minimum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
(A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such 
contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  105,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  Law. —  (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and 
title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e) ;  and  (2)  such  provisions 
as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4,  1939  (54 
Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  1222  (10 
U.  S.  C.  576),  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned 
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ox-  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. _ _ _ 

Sec.  108.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to  Japan. — In  addition 
to  any  program  of  military  assistance  for  which  funds  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1955,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request,  United 
States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programed  for  Japan  to 
meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  No 
appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the  military  equipment 
and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  for 
reimbursement  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  on  account 
of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Direct 

Forces  Support 

Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including 
transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $700,000,000  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  nations  in  the  area 
of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  furnishing,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
direct  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the  forces  of  other  free  nations  in  the  area  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for  other  ex¬ 
penditures  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific 
the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from  appropriations  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France 
located  in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 
Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and 
(2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section,  excluding 
unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations)  to  other  nations,  the 
President  may  w-aive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  extent 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  days. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  under  th,is  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  governments  w-hich 
are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist  rule  over  any  defined 
territory  of  Asia. 

Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support. — There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  to 
be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer 
of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  King- 


68  Stat.  836, 
68  Stat.  837. 


67  Stat.  153, 
152. 

22  USC  1704, 
16751, 
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dom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  102 
67  stat.  153,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  author- 
22  use  1682,  ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  the  provision  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materi¬ 
als,  commodities,  or  services  wli,ich  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
of  nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title. 


Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 


67  Stat.  152. 
22  USC  1675 j. 


67  Stat.  425. 
67  Stat.  341. 


Sec.  131.  Generai.  Authority. —  (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  or  to  nations  which 
have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense 
arrangement,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance 
designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort.  In  furnishing  such 
assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for  the  procurement  and  trans¬ 
fer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  service  (including  process¬ 
ing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or  any 
technical  information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not 
to  exceed — 

(1)  $46,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey)  ; 

(2)  $73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

(3)  $80,098,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  for  the  same  area  by 
this  subsection :  Provided ,  That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances 
which  have  been  allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon  terms  and  conditions  specified  by 
the  President,  for  defense  support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other 
necessary  assistance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on 
shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section  409 
of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President  shall  have 
determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea”,  title  III,  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
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(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty-four  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
by  sale  or  charter  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
not  more  than  eight  Cl-M- AVI  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized 
to  make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection : 

Provided \  That  if  after  investigation  it  is  determined  by  the  Pi’esident 
that  there  are  privately  owned  Cl-M-AVl  vessels  offered  and  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  by  American  citizens  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  at  prices  equal  to  or  less  than  those  pro-  39  stat.  729, 
vided  for  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  below,  such  vessels  shall  be  acquired  46  use  802. 
by  an  owning  or  operating  agency  designated  by  the  President  for 

the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined  under  section 
3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C.,  App.  1736)  :  60  Stat.  41, 

|. Provided ,  That  such  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with 
minimum  requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the 
owning  or  operating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $3,452,615  for  making  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  or  expenditure  through  such 
other  agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the  President 
may  direct.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual 

Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  65  stat.  376. 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  22  use  1703. 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  sub¬ 
section.  Sections  141  and  142  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  assistance  furnished  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section 
(1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in 
section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual  Defense 
I  Assistance 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to  any  nation  or  organization  unless 
the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world  peace. 

No  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it  shall  have 
agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such  additional 
provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies 
and  provisions  of  this  title  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace ; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  international  tension ; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has 
assumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party; 
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(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources, 
facilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  owrn  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world ; 

(5)  tatke  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of 
the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title 
to  or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information, 
or  services  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  without  the 
consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title ; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other 
assistance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the/ 
policies  and  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  this  title ; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such  assistance,  or 
provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  complete  information 
with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require ;  and 

Speoial  Aooount.  (11)  in  cases  where  any  commodity  is  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of 
title  I  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of 
proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale  thereof, 
establish  a  Special  Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient 
nation  in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds ; 

(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of 
the  Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States: 
Provided ,  That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per 
centum  in  the  case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum 
requirement  has  been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed 
by  this  Act ;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for/ 
programs  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  \ 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would 
themselves  be  available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the 
Account  upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to 
approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to 
between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $115,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  for  other 
types  of  assistance  designed  to  help  maintain  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  stability  in  the  area ; 
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(2)  $75,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  South  Asia  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  economic 
and  political  stability  in  the  area ;  and 

(3)  $9,000,000  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  economic 
development  in  the  other  American  Republics  and  non-self-gov¬ 
erning  territories  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Such  assistance  may  be  furnished  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may  specify,  except  that  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505. 

(b)  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  pursuant  to  sections  206  and  302  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  66  stat.  142 
to  the  emergency  economic  aid  program  for  Bolivia  are  hereby  author-  65  Stat.  376 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through  22  usc  1696, 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriations  author-  1547  • 
ized  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
respectively. 

Sec.  202.  Administration. — Except  as  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  section  201,  programs  of  assistance  authorized  by  that 
section  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  sections  303  and  308 
(relating  to  technical  cooperation). 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  elforts  of  the  peoples  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  con¬ 
tribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth, 
increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — The  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  through  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs.  As  used 
in  this  title,  the  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and  integrated 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  shall  be  limited 
to  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  labor,  agricultural, 
forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration,  training, 
and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and  trade  of  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public  administration. 

The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not  include  such 
activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily  related  22  usc  1431 
to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  note, 
pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (62  Stat.  450),  49  usc  1151 
nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  administration  of  note, 
areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  section  302  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  nation  being  assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program ; 
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(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity ; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination  and 
integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in 
that  nation ; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in  the  program 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  304.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  $88,570,000  for  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  and 
Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  $28,500,000  for  such  programs  in  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 
67  stat.  154,  fore  made  pursuant  to  section  543  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 

22  use  16751,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes 

of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available/ 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form  \ 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or 
demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — As  one  means 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is  author¬ 
ized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international  organi¬ 
zations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  $17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance; 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — The  President  may 
make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  programs 
to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any  foreign 
government  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform  contracts 
and  agreements  in  respect  of  technical  cooperation  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person,  corporation,  or 
other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or  without  / 
the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern- V 
ment  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commitments 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title  may, 
subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  run  for  not  to  exceed 
three  years. 

Sec.  308.  International  Development  Advisory  Board. — There 
shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  “Board”, 
which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President,  or  such  other  officer 
as  he  may  designate  to  administer  this  title,  with  respect  to  general  or 
basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  413  (b).  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advjce  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and 
other  groups  interested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except  the  chairman  shall 
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be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including  any 
United  States  Government  agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives 
compensation  for  current  services."  Members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall 
receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
and  other  expenses. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Special  Fund. — Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which 
funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes 
of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of 
the  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be  expended  for  any 
selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union, 

Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lith¬ 
uania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Commu¬ 
nist-occupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  coun¬ 
tries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form  such  persons  into 
elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certification  by 
the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this  section  not 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature 
of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such 
amounts.  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  section  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  402.  Eakmarking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  not  less  than  $350,000,000  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  L'nited 
States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  as  to  Ante,  p.  454. 
pricing  and  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed  in  section  101 
of  said  Act.  Foreign  currency  proceeds  accruing  from  such  sales  shall 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  purposes  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  66  stat.  662. 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  31  usc  724* 
of  nations  to  use  for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  under  this  section. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. — The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the 
United  States  has  responsibility  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint 
control  arrangements  where  found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
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appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15, 1949,  between 

64  stat.  B81.  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any 
supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency 
which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  account,  and  any  portion 
of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses 
necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States 
in  Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme 
authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945,  and  under 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  section  in  amounts 
and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration  of  / 
programs  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any  pro-  y, 
vision  of  lawT  which  the  President  determines  must  be  disregarded  in 
order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or  objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Movement  of  Migrants  and  Refugees. —  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19.  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$11,189,190  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1955  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  and  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all 
necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation 
in  the  Committee.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security 

66  stat.  147.  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 

22  use  l675o.  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 

consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  subsection. 

Limitation.  (b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 

$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of/* 
the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $13,500,000  for  contributions  during  the 
fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in  the  Mutual  Security 

67  stat.  479.  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  avail¬ 

able  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955.  Whenever 
the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute 
to  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in 
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the  Near  East,  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. — (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and 
thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States 
permanent  representative  to  the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may 
be  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies 
of  the  Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which  partici¬ 
pates  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of  participation  in  meetings  of 
such  organizations,  including  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  and  allowances  and  expenses  60  stat.  999. 
)  as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287r).  60  stat.  714, 
'  (b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North  Atlan-  NATO, 

tic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  Permanent  rep 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office  at  vesentative. 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
and  shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801) .  60  stat.  999. 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act 
who  are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  may  serve  for 
periods  of  more  than  four  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in 
section  522  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

922).  60  stat.  1009 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. —  (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  ship¬ 
ments  by  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

)(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section;  and.  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  66  stat.  147. 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  22  use  1675d. 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal 
abroad  of  United  States  agricultural  surpluses. 
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65  Stat.  644. 
65  Stat.  647. 
22  USC  1613b. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$1,300,000  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addition,  in 
accordance  with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available  for 
carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  Expenses. —  (a)  Whenever  possible,  the 
expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  currency 
of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,700,000  for  all  neces¬ 
sary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  including  expenses  for 
compensation,  allowances  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign 
Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  and,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  (other  than  com¬ 
pensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Government  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  412.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds  heretofore  alio- 

64  Stat.  202} 

65  Stat.  376, 

cated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  the  last  proviso  of  section 
202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall  continue 
to  be  available  until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  subsistence,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citizens  of  China  and 
of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in  accredited  colleges,  universities, 
or  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose,  or  for  research  and  related 
academic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  permission  to  accept 
employment  upon  application  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a) The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  efficiency 
of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free 
labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations,  through 
private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  the 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such 
programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the 
matters  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 
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(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations ; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  to  nations  participating  in  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade 
and  taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act 
or  other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result 
of  measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty ;  and 

(4)  may  make,  until  June  30,  1957,  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in 
connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or 
development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program : 
Provided ,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as 
furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation 
concerned ; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring 
any  or  all  of  the  following : 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  dis¬ 
position  of  all  or  any  part  thereof ; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign 
nation ; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith ; 

( D )  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits 
on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty 
under  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding 
4  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty 
under  clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section  until 
such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
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expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up 
to  a  total  of  $200,000,000 :  Provided ,  That  any  funds  allocated 
to  a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United 
States  assumed  in  connection  therewith  has  been  released, 
discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for 
allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation 
notwithstanding.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  guaranties  issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such 
fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  have  been  issued  under 
authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
62  stat.  146,  tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  when  necessary  to  discharge 

22  USC  1509(o)  liabilities  under  any  such  guaranty; 

(2),  (G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 

shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act ; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 
of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project, 
(3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any 
such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods 
items  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  invest¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Sec.  414.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating 
thereto,  other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such 
regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  will¬ 
fully,  in  a  registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  state¬ 
ment  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to 
be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mis- 
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leading,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  International  Organization. — Whenever 
it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  under  sections  131  and  403  in  order 
to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel. — The 
President,  through  sucli  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate, 
shall  facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  except 
for  administrative  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  countries  to 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  417.  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  disposition  62  stat.  151. 
within  Ireland  of  the  unencumbered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approxi-  22  use  1513(b) 
mately  6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds  (6'* 
established  under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated  June  28,  62  stat.  2910. 
1948,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Ireland ; 

(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (including  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to 
increase  the  production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry ;  and 

(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  fore¬ 
going  objectives, 

is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
dated  June  17, 1954. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PKOVISIONS 


Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 

Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. — Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
transfer  is  made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  made  available  for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Funds  transferred  under  this  section  to  furnish  military  assist¬ 
ance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  may  be  expended  without  regard  to 
the  area  limits  imposed  by  section  105  (c).  Of  any  funds  transferred 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  under 
section  201,  30  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  section  505.  Not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  any  assistance  furnished  under  paragraph 
(1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  201  (a)  with  funds  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  furnished  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with 
section  505. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro-  66  stat.  662. 

31  use  724. 
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vision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under  section  550  of  the  Mutual 
67  stat.  159.  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and  shall  be 
22  use  1675p,  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to 
the  following  purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  increase 
production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  materials, 
needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or 
in  other  friendly  nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies 
received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or 
for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  countries ;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 

66  stat.  662.  tion  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
31  use  724.  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
60  stat.  832.  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
Report  to  Con-  for  their  local  currency  expenses :  Provided,  That  any  such  committee 
gressional  of  the  Congress  which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report 
Committee.  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  using  such  currency  is 
a  committee  of  the  Senate),  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  cur¬ 
rency  so  used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance.— (a)  If  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security 
or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  assistance  is  furnished ;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is 
receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making 
its  full  contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance. 
Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination  under  this  subsection 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

(b)  (1)  After  June  30,  1955,  none  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  Act  may  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
function  authorized  by  title  II ;  except  that  during  the  twelve  months 
following  such  date  (i)  funds  which  have  been  obligated  on  or  before 
that  date  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure,  (ii)  equipment, 
materials,  commodities,  and  services  with  respect  to  which  funds  have 
been  obligated  on  or  before  such  date  for  procurement  for,  shipment 
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to,  or  delivery  in  a  recipient  country  may  be  transferred  to  such 
country,  and  (iii)  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  (A)  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement, 
shipment,  delivery,  and  other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer  and 
(B1  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  incident  to 
such  functions. 

(2)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  authority  conferred  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  func¬ 
tion  may  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  to  such  other 
United  States  Government  agencies  as  the  President  shall  specify,  and 
the  relevant  funds,  records,  property,  and  personnel  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  agencies  to  which  the  related  functions  are  transferred. 

(c)  Unless  sooner  abolished  under  section  525,  the  Foreign  Opera-  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1955.  tions  Adminis- 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business. —  (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  Oration, 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and 
chapters  2  and  3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  informa¬ 
tion,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Offioe  of  Small 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government  agency  Business. 

as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such 
information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance. —  (a)  Assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or.  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit, 
or  other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for 
stockpiling  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  section  402,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment.  Funds  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat. 

526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit  on  such  terms.  12  use  635  note. 

Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  with  funds 

so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  whether 

the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to 

the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export- 

Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  Ante,  p.  678. 
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received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time  to 
time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of 
62  stat.  146.  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 
22  use  I509(o)  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that,  to 
the  extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  111 

(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  the  retirement 
of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  As  used  in 
this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or  discovery 
covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by 
or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and 
those  in  privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to  the  public 
and  is  subject  to  protection  as  property  under  recognized  legal 
principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the 
owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention ;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers 
or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information 
shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such 
owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  unau¬ 
thorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States  may 
avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might  be 
pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted, 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which 
has  furnished  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
claimant,  in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28 
66  stat.  757.  Qf  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information 

covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had 
for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the 
action,  except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for 
compensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing 
by  the  Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been 
denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is 
brought  before  the  last-mentioned  date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  sections  104  (pertaining  to  infrastructure),  405  (pertaining  to 
movement  of  migrants),  408  (a)  (pertaining  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization),  and  412  (pertaining  to  Chinese  and  Korean  students), 
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funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other 
than  sections  414  and  416)  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the 
President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — None  of  the 
funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other 
expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the 
travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — Such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  assure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials 
and  equipment  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections 
103,  123,  131,  132  (a) ,  201,  304,  and  403  of  this  Act  and  transported  to 
or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for 
dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed 
separately  for  section  103,  and  for  sections  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304, 
and  403  (taken  together)  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  com¬ 
mercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates 
for  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  provided  such  rates  are 
fair  and  reasonable ;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  steps 
shall  be  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United 
States  flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 

Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds  made  available 
under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales. 
Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement 
will  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the 
industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  economic  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.  In  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
for  transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
authorize  the  procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — -(a)  No  equipment 
or  materials  may  be  transferred  under  title  I  out  of  military  stocks 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equipment  or 
materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  States  Government  agency  as  the 
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President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign 
nation  or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution. 
Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Government-owned 
property,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized 
from  any  such  disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective 
appropriation  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities 
or  to  appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with 
each  nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  (other  than  equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  section  106)  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for  salvage 
or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall  deem 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment  or 
materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which 
originally  made  available. 

Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone 
who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services 
under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or 
performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  and 
whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  preceding  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept 
any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in 
connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  former 
officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or 
took  any  action  during  such  employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
to  exceed  three  years,  or  both :  Provided ,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  308  or  530  (a)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  transfer 
is  made  under  section  105  (d)  or  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is 
taken  under  this  Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a 
kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that 
included  in  the  presentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration 
of  this  Act,  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  pres¬ 
entation  for  the  program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
stating  the  justification  for  such  change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any 
determination  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except  with 
respect  to  unvouchered  funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to 
loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities. — 
Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
where  arising  from  this  Act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from 
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the  Secretary  of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  international  educational  exchange  activities  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  60  stat.  754. 
sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  so  use  app.  164L 
dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 

Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President. — (a)  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the  President  may  exercise  any  power 
or -authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through  such  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such 
functions  to  his  subordinates  acting  under  his  direction. 

(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  this  Act  through  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — 

(a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States 
by  any  nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  com¬ 
modities  from,  any  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  title  I 
of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  that  chapter  from, 
by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment 
and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus 
expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  that  chapter. 

The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reim¬ 
bursable  receipts  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts  of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used,  including  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment  and  materials  or  services,  required  by  such  agency, 
in  the  same  general  category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized 
to  be  procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such 
procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility. procured  from 
any  United  States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
made  to  such  agencj7  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such  provision. 
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Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or,  if 
required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law 
and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal  agency.  The  amount  of  any 
such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there  may  be  procured 
replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except  that 
where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not  reimbursable 
except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency 
determines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received 
in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  making  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  under  section  402  accounts  may 
be  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States  Government  agency 
or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i) 
letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  such 
letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  A 
Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made\ 
by  recipient  nations  or  agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation. 
Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through 
accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documenta¬ 
tion  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds :  Provided ,  That 
such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services  procured  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclu¬ 
sively  on  such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. —  (a)  Nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers  or 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which  A 

permits  its  integration  with  service  programs;  ™ 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-items  used  by  the  recipient  countries ; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  per¬ 
sonnel  ; 

( 5 )  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items ;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of 
any  other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery, 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  program 
for  any  country  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the 
President. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — Except  as  modi¬ 
fied  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  ( referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  “Direc¬ 
tor”)  shall  continue  to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to 
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continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of 
the  Un,ited  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or 
entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer  such  personnel,  property,  records, 
and  funds  as  may  be  necessary  incident  thereto. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  President  may  main¬ 
tain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Each  such 
special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief.  The 
chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his 
discretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved 
by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801) ,  or  (2)  compensation 
and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the 
President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. —  (a)  Any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in 
excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 

\  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801), 
together  with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder 
including,  in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under  section 
443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons  so  employed  or 
assigned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by 
section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy-making  officials, 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons ;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
functions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all 
cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may, 
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at  the  request  of  the  Director,  appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

60  Stat.  999.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. —  (a) 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  compensa¬ 
tion  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency :  Provided ,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case 
involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency  or 
made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnf,l  to  International  Organizations. — 
(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United 
States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or  other¬ 
wise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific 
or  professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such 
organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed,  shall 
be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  privileges, 
rights,  seniority  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency 
from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that 
agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to  those 
allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 

22  use  1131.  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements 

5  use  70.  of  section  1765  of  the  Kevised  Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  inter¬ 
national  organization ; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses, 
and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or 
employee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized 
for  paying  such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or 
to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for 
such  purposes ; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the 
United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for 
specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
funds  so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
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uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct 
expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to  be 
applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which  the  officer 
or  employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensa¬ 
tion,  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable 
to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or 
detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  Thereof. — 

(a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  may  be  60  stat.  810 
employed  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be 
compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  while  so  employed  within  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed 
in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  (Foreign  Areas) 
while  so  employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160) ,  and  regulations  issued  thereunder.  64  stat.  819 
Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be  assigned  to 
duties  by  the  Director  under  this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed  three 
months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and 
security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of  specific  positions  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  Director  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of 
importance  or  sensitivity  or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
investigation  develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of 
questionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the 
Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in  writing  (and  filed 

)  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full 
consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal 
to  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government, 
and  is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of  any 
organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  military  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor 
shall  it  apply  in  the  case  of  any  person  already  employed  under  pro¬ 
grams  covered  by  this  Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in 
connection  with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain  Federal  Laws. — 

(a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  established 
pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant  under 
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62  Stat.  697. 


56  Stat.  14, 
47  Stat.  406. 


28  Stat.  205; 

43  Stat.  245. 

37  USC  231  note. 
22  USC  1611 
note. 


65  Stat.  7. 


section  530  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bring¬ 
ing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C.,  section 
281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99) , 
or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or 
penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance 
of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection 
with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United  States, 
except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  indi¬ 
vidual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular 
matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly  involved  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  service ;  nor  shall  such  service  be  considered  as  employ¬ 
ment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  limiting  the  reemployment 
of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt 
of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 1894  (5  U.  S.  C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office,  j 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Com-  " 
pensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 
Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not 
permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a 
civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — Whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in  this 
Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance, 


50  use  app.  1211  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Gov- 


note. 


eminent  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for 
obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each  six 
months  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under 
this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  i 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not ' 
in  session.  Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the 
implementation  of  sections  504  and  413  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  International  Organizations. — (a) 
The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use 
of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and 
specialized  agencies,  or  other  international  organizations,  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments  by  advancements' 
or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent 
that  special  compensation  is  usually  required  for  such  services  and 
facilities:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  international  or  foreign  organiza¬ 
tion  or  agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on 
request  of  international  organizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  sup- 
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plies,  materials,  and  services,  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimburse¬ 
ment  basis,  to  such  organizations.  Such  advances  or  reimbursements 
may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of 
the  agency  concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China. — 

The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  and  to  appoint  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 


Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended ; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947, 
as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 ; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended ;  including 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 
and  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended ; 

( 5 )  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended ; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended ; 
including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Act  for  International 
Development,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended ; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended ; 

( 10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952 ; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
November  4, 1939  (54  Stat.  10 ;  22  U.  S.  C.  452) ; 

(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887; 
50  U.  S.  C.  165) ;  and 

( 14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not 
named  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this 
Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in 
or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 


Effective  date. 

Repeals. 

61  Stat.  103. 

22  USC  1401 
note, 

61  Stat.  125. 

22  USC  1411- 
1417. 

61  Stat.  934. 

22  USC  1411 
note, 

62  Stat.  137. 

22  USC  1503 
note,  1531  note, 
1409  note, 

1541  note, 

63  Stat.  714, 

22  USC  1571 
note, 

64  Stat.  198. 

22  USC  1509 
note,  1547  note, 

1556  note, 

1557  note. 

64  Stat.  5. 

22  USC  1551 
note. 

64  Stat.  1122, 

22  USC  1558. 

65  Stat.  373. 

22  USC  1651 
note, 

66  Stat.  141. 

22  USC  1651 
note. 

67  Stat.  152. 

22  USC  16751 
note. 

62  Stat.  748. 
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(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section 
542  or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  re¬ 
employed  by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that 
appointments  made  pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
62  stat.  143,  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint- 
22  use  1508  (a)  ments  under  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — (a)  Title  X  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section : 

“informational  media  guaranties 


(2). 

62  Stat.  13. 
22  USC  1431, 
1434-1440, 


\ 


62  Stat.  146. 
22  USC  1509 (o) 
(2). 


Repeal. 

63  Stat.  685. 
22  USC  281b, 

28  lb-1. 
Institute  of 
Inter-Arae  rioan 
Affairs. 

61  Stat.  780. 

42  Stat.  20, 

59  Stat.  597. 


“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  413  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  of  investments 
in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational  media  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  against  funds 
heretofore  made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ^ 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- ^ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of  guaranties  of  invest¬ 
ments:  Provided ,  however ,  That  the  amount  of  such  guaranties  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  but  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000.” 

(b)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed. 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession 
until  June  30,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
five  years:  Provided ,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond  June  30, 
1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said  Institute  upon 
notice:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31 U.  S.  C.  1) ,  in  lieu  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  either  publicly^ 
or  privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  ade-  \  | 
quate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material, 
article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that 
would  further  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component 
or  part  thereof,  used  or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or 
required  in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials, 
but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as'  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 
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(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of 
such  equipment  or  materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  term  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States”  shall  include 
any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Reserve 
components  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  chapter  1,  of  title  I,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabili¬ 
tating,  or  modifying  such  equipment  or  materials  prior  to  being 
so  furnished; 

(21  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the 
mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  materials  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for 
the  mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment 
or  materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or  materials 
of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for 
inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equipment  or 
materials  furnished; 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the 
mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such 
equipment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its 
replacement  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  pai’ts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  nsed  in 
the  course  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced 
in  accordance  with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such 
agency.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any 
equipment  or  materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means 
either  the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular 
equipment  or  materials  or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the 
average  gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned 
by  the  furnishing  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. —  (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability 
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of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as 

60  stat.-  755,  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  Authorizations. — Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  provisions  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  for- the  fiscal  year  1955,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  of  amounts  (exclusive  of  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  under  such  provisions)  aggregating  in  excess  of 
$2,918,040,000. 

Approved  August  26,  1954. 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  :  1954  O  -  52262 
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